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Regency Ken^r, 

a world<iass bo^^Ual, 
now offers UsefftoUte public. 


Rcgcm.) Hutpiul Ud » mulll sptculity multi 
diM.ipliiur> hospiuluflnunuEional suntUnh 
n tiK hnt <ii Its kiml in lltur Pudcrsh in tiK 
Pnsjti Viiur ItslMlUunu js jmuihiMnkd 
rtlKlnitrisurt lotbi mtdiLjlly sian«d<.ii\ ot 
Kjnpur wd surniundtng dudriLt The. pruJCLl 
IS 9 Slr tompkiid and it mm Rises vini an 
i>|ipununii\ In stun in its Ritmth 

ISSUE HIGHUGHTS 

• Ultra imxkm imiltt disciplinary 
suphisikatcd corporate hospital of 
IIS beds 

• Cordial Surgery includinR ( onman 
Artery By Pass (CABP) and Balloon 
Angioplaitty fur the first Him. in the 
private sector in I ttar Pradesh 

• ( ompicti r ingt ol sophisueaied 
diaRnostie and Ihcrapeutii services 
under OIK nxil 

• leehnK il < onsultaney by Indun 
Hospital < orporation I td Madras islio 
are pi meets in pluinniR settuiRup and 
eommissioning of itiotlem corporate 
hospitals III India like Apollo Huapiial 
Madras 

• Oireei Iquiiy pirtieipatioii ot 

Rs KKI lacs by IK I IDHI and K K I 

• Proleel approved bv Ajuan Development 
Bank (ADB) who have provided credit 
of I e million dollars thtough IK I 

• C>e>II> C AKD - Scheme fur Original 
Shareholders 

• strategKallv Imated in the hcan ot 
kanpur city srhere the re is no other 
hospital of inte maoonal standards i e 
virtually no competition as on date 

• fax benefits for shareholders us 801 & 
BOM and exemption from Wealth lax 

• las) liquidity listing at Bombly 
Alunrdabad laipur ( ale utta and kanpur 
Stock Pxe lunges 

RISKIACTORS VIS-A-VIS 
PERCEPTIONS OF 
MANAGEMENT 

• Ihi < >sc Uis hetn asMVkcd uktng nu> 

mur 4I11 iht appluahk 
Ixthaingi Kiu of IS $ Z'^ An> 

KhtPit fluctuaticm iit exchange rate at a 
(mure due m 4 > lead to overrun in the 
pru|c«i cost 

Simt the ( i)m|)anv Ujs taken foreign 
iiiirciu > loan tor mifor part ot cost of 
impr ri* < cquipnu nr md Iuh made 
idcquiu coiuingcmx provisions tor cosi 
ol diflcnmul ochtfigi 1 lU (orbilancc 
ol iniporud rquiptiuiit such cost 
ovtrRinhi been liken rue >1 
Miircrmi protttd>dit> prviKclioiis id 
rcpiyitieiii ohli^tions hive been 
eakiilited i( current <\ch<ngc rate of 
IS $ Hs 41 Heiue iheii wvmid n#>t 
Ik much idvcrsc tnipael ol such 
fliii tu iiion 


Public Issue qf 
52,40,000 Equity Shares 
qfRs. 10 /- eadbfarcadb 
at par aggregaUitq 
Rs. 5,24,00,000/- 



* f>el ly in impicinentatum of proit e t may 


lead i(< cost uvetrun Die cost overrun 
on account of additional mlttrsl eluting 
eonsttueiKNi period and pre operative 
expenditure has been cslimaird at 
Rs IS laes tor three months delay 


In view Id the advaneed stage of 
iinplemcmaiiun the management 
t xpects tile delav U anv to be at the 
most dine months 

• rht duly exemption em some of 
impeirtctl equipment if not received nuv 
result in higlver cost of capital 
expenditure The tsealation has been 
estimated at Rs It lais if duly 
cxemptKm is mg received However 
stnee (amipanv has received duty 

< xemplion lor eqiiipme nt worth 
Rs SOI lacs the management is eimtideni 
ol rteelving the duty ext mpuon m balance 
equipment dso 

• riH < ompany has ajiplitd to lltiar 
l*ridesli PiiUuiiim ( ontrol Board lor iheir 
No Ohieetion C ertiiieate lor sealing up 
the Hospital But the ( ompanv h is not 
received the same as vet 

Howtvtr In view ot the (ompany being 
I hospital and not e auiHivg mv 
envinmmental or poUuMin lu/arvb tht 
e ompanv is hopeful ot getting it at the 
e irlitsi 

• High Labour Iumover (of Doctors 1 may 
attee t the ( ompany s perturmaiiee 
Howtvtr the management is ennlidem 
id avoiding this higli turnover by 
providing pro|iei md satisfactory 
working envinmmem 


Invest in a healthy future. 
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ISSUE OPENS ON 19TH OOTOBEE1992* 


It the Company don not malv* S0% of 
ma laaua amowt horn aw public pkit 
acoaplad davatapmanL a wv Man 
undarwrHara wtthin 120 ll^l■ horn the tWa 
alapaningaiaMlaaua tha Company aboil 
lafundOwamountolaubaarlptlon Nihara 
la a daUw In ralund ol auch amount tw mota 
thanfidaya lha Companjt wiH pay MMal 
@ 15% tor lha daia^ partod 
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Female Labovr Market 
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The high Ales of femak unempioynieiit in Kerabi have affected fertility 
behavioFthrough upovard pressure on age at marriage, higher 
prapt^tj^ refliaimng never married in the younger age-groups and 

>^*0emi^C^n of family ^ within a shorter span of time: A study of 
cM^^'and response in the fiem^ labour market in Kerala, 

;j|i3^j;|l on the demographic aspects. 2179 

/' jS^^o-Religious Movements 

I*w sodo-rdigious movements arise from the confrontation of 
unoccupied energies and the city, at the crossroads of deceived 
economic hopes and dei^timated status-claims in an ambience of the 
law of the jungle which brings about the abrogation of hierarchic 
systems and the pressure of racketeering on all fronts, at the limits of 
the dead-ends of an incomplete democracy, on the level of an 
impossible assertion of youth doubly denied by unemployment and 
social usages, at the conclusion of an education which provides 
neither work nor the consciousness of citizenship. A study of the 
genesis and growth of the Shiv Sena in Chhattisgarh. 2119 


Money Illusion 

In a developing economy which is 
only partially monetised, the present 
over-anxiety in regard to the 
diversification of ‘financial 
instruments’ of saving—to the 
neglect of savings in real terms—is 
fraught with grave dangers, in that 
attention gets chvetted from the 
real to the shadow, from the 
substantive to the mere 
refieclion. 2146 


Cosmetic Outfit? 

A human rights commisdon will be 
of some consequence only if the 
government institutes much-needed 
reforms in the system of justice and 
administration. Without such 
reforms it will be a cosmetic 
outfit useful to the government 
for obtaining a favourable 
testimonial on human rights. 21SS 


Niyogi's Legacy 

Even as the legend of Shankar Cuba 
Niyogi continues to evolve in (he 
‘bastis* of Bhilai a year after h... 
murder, the movement he created 
is facing new challenges. 2157 


Ayodhya Politics 

The interval before the deadline set 
by the Narasimha Rao government 
to solve the masjid-mandir tangle is 
being used by all potitical forces in 
UP to gear up for what promises 
to be a decisive phase in the 



Un-Transpatent 

in view of the gravity of the 
debt-servicing problem as it will 
emerge in no more than three to five 
years, is not the public emMed to 
get the faas and informed 
projections from the country’s 
central bank? 2153 


Ram's Englishman 

The author of Afo Fiill Slaps 
in India sometimes hat his heart 
in the right place; the problem 
is that all his labours are in 
vain in a situation where Ram's 
Englishman is allowed to call 
the shots and set the terms 
of discourse. 2172 


Liberal IWilight 

The collapse of the socialist 
world has once again brought 
back the dangers not only of 
authoritarianism but of a retreat 
from the contingent humanity of 
caiHtalism. Without the support of 
the ethical vision provided by the 
left, liberalism can be easily swept 
aside by racism, exclusiinst 
nationalism and religious 
fundamentalism. Htt 


Flawed Fenpective 

While the increased concern for 
the environment is undoubtedly 
long overdue, there are major 
probkiiis with (he penpectivet 
adopted by many 

environmentalists. 2195 













ETTERS TO EDITOR 
Indian NGOs in Rio 

MUKUND CX}VIND RAJAN [August 
22] has not highlighted the rote Indian 
NGOs played in Rio Summit. My NGO 
was one of the 1,400 which were ac¬ 
credited to attend the piepcoms and the 
UNCED meeting in RIO. I also attended 
the Global Fbrum. The loosely organised 
Global Fbrum and the highly structured 
UNCED meet were a contrast in inter- 
natioiMl development diplomacy. Many 
serious-minded NGO participants were 
confused about which session to attend 
and what issues to articulate, in what 
manner and with what result Of course 
the Global Forum organisers did every¬ 
thing to see that everybody got a chance 
to speak But by the very nature ot the 
gathenng, it did not allow any serious 
dialogue, de.spite the treaties drafted by 
NGO Forum for discussion and adoption 
These treaties were parallel to the official 
treaties of the UNCED but not integrated 
into the latter 

There were many types of NGOs—one 
man/woman N(30s, large scientific 
bodies like World Watch, lobby groups, 
good intentioned grandmothers. Anand 
Margis, Brahma Kumaris, Bahai com¬ 
munities, and nearly 9,000 media people 
who claimed to be NGOs depending on 
the context! The biggest contingent of 
NGOs was from Japan, thanks to the 
liberal help of Japanese government in 
supporting their visit to Rio. Sri Lankan 
NGOs presented an interesting cittrens’ 
report on the environment In the 
UNCED Rio Centro, the NGOs were pro¬ 
perly briefed fay the UNCED NGO liaison 
officer Yolanda Kakabadse. In the Global 
Forum, the briefings were disorganised 
but stiU efforts were made to inform peo¬ 
ple about what was going on in UNCED. 
Since the venues were different and there 
was no close arcuit TV, NGOs had to 
shuttle between UNCED Rio Centre and 
Flamingo Park paying out S 12 a day 

What did the NGOs achieve in Rio? 
The western NGOs were able to get into 
the UNCED negotiating processes 
because some were part of the official 
delegations. Some NGOs were more like 
tourists trying to see Rio and enjoy the 
Brazilian food, drinks and the blue sea. 
NGOs from coumnes like Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, and India were an 
endangered species, without the support 
of any big brothers. The adnevements of 
NGOs, if at all, could be categorised into 
(a) publicity mileage in the international 
fora, (b) establishing contacts, (c) con¬ 
tributing to the Agenda 21, tremy process, 
pressurising, lobbying, etc, and (d) net- 
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working, infomuition, techntdogy-sharirig 
and coalition-buildifi«. 

There were mote than SO NGOs from 
India in Rio. There were no organised 
briefings for than in Rio, although the 
minista for environment held a meeung 
of the UNCED-accredited NGOs in New 
Delhi on May 26 just four days before the 
Rio conference, to brief them. By that 
time some had already left the country. 
Each was trying to see what the otha was 
dmng, without trying to |nit up an Indian 
NGO viewpoint on Agenda 21 or on dif¬ 
ferent treaties. Unfortunately the known 
Indian NGOs who were articulating on 
environmental issues were included in the 
official delation and they were busy 
hel|Mng the GOl in Rio! Somewhere in tlw 
corner of Flamingo Psrk a few NGO 
leaders from Gujarat were trying to 
distribute pamphlets on the virtues of 
Narmada Project, on how the dam was 
going to help the parched lands and peo¬ 
ple of Gujarat. There was not a word 
uttaed by any NGO from India, on 
the Bhopal Gas tragedy or th6 Union 
Carbide's crimes. Instead some of them 
were happy to talk of grandiose things on 
the consumption patterns of the 
developed countnes and the need for cut¬ 
ting consumption levels of Americans and 
Europeans. Vfhy can't Indian NGOs be 
honest enough to tell how India has fared 
badly in population control and as a result 
our forests, wata, foodgrains are going to 
be in short supply? I am not a friend of 
the north but we in the south take delight 
in talking against the north and their high 
consumption standards, as if they are 
coming and taking away our food and 
forests. Americans are not coming to 
Indian forests and cut the wood and take 
them to Amaica and build their houses. 
We ate cutting our own forests, because 
of our ever growing human numbers. 


Some NOOl even took pride in hhSag the 
issue of human populatioa, and taMng 
on gender issiies and how th^ aie viotaHd 
by women-unffiendly environment 
policies. 

Ikb as NOQs in India haw to learn ftom 
Jmmnese NGO coalition. Thqr did a pro¬ 
fessional job of everything tfany undertixik, 
whetha shovring a film, or setting up a 
discussion or articulating a vkmfcbA. 
Even in Japan some large dams are boUt 
and thay showed to afl the vishon through 
slides and films how dam-damage 
occurred. 

In the UNCED venue in Rio Centro, 
Indian NGOs had no organised vi^ In 
contrast, the Thais, Brazilians, Jmmnese, 
Koreans, Dutch, Germans, C a w Ki i a n s , 
Indonesians all had Mefings from their 
country’s official delegates. The country 
reports were liberally made available to aU 
the official and non-official pattidpants. 
I have collected all country reports to the 
UNCED except the Indian one. 

The Inggest gain for an NGO was get¬ 
ting to know tlw otha country’s en¬ 
vironmental work. Some small eco- 
friendly activities can alw^is be pidted up 
by an NGO. I learnt from the Japanese 
NGOs how to recycle articies of daily use. 
I also colleaed a small add rain testa, 
which can be pinned to the shirt of the 
child white going to school and if the 
colour changes the child would unders¬ 
tand whaher the atmosphere had add 
rain or not 1 learnt from my Brazilian 
host family how in Sao Paulo one day 
1,50,000 cars were stopped from jdying on 
the road, by voluntary gesture of the 
motorists, to save parol and reduce ^ty 
pollution. Now this has become a regular 
feature. 

A Particifant in Rio 

Bhopal 


Reviiw^ Subscription Rates 


Dm !o allround imtea^e in we are compelled to incntase the per copv pnee of EPW 
Iron) Rs 10 to R\ 12 with effect from October I, 1992 The revised inland tuhscnption rates 
will he av lollowc 


tnland 


(imliidms Nepal and Bhutan) 


(in rufMesJ 


lii'iiiutiuns 

hix months 

One year 
475 

TWO years 
900 

ihice ytsn 
1325 

Individuals 

200 

175 

700 

1025 

( iinrrsMunal Kalfn 
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— 
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— 


Sludenis 

— 

195 

— 
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( oncessional rates are available only in India To avail of concessional rates, ceitifictte from 
lelevant institution is essential 
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cheques towards bank collection chaiges. 
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'Limited Options 

r HE prime minister’s visit to may not have yielded 

concrete results on the nudear front, but indications are 
that India is well set to accept mdie stringent safeguards on 
.ludear reactors. This would seem inevitable if the dying reac¬ 
tors tt 'brapur are to be kept alive for another ten years. 
The Ihrepur reactors, as is well known, are the only two 
their kind in India, the only two which in fact belong to 
the more cotiunon type of power reactors all over the world: 
pressurised water reactors (PWRs) which use enriched 
uranium as fuel and water as coolant. The other five power 
reactors in the Indian programme as well as the seven under 
'Tonstruction belong to a specialised and perhaps vanishing 
breed indigentsed in India, the PHWRs, which use heavy 
wata as moderator and natural uranium as fuel. According 
to the International Atomic Energy Agency, of the 420 power 
reactors in operation in the world, only 29 are PHWRs. 
France where nuclear power contributes more than 75 pet 
cent of the electricity generated has opted exclusively for 
PWRs. In consequence France tdso has a growing and highly 
developed nuclear industry which is clearly looking for new 
markets. The French offer to sell nuclear power reactors to 
India, earlier rejected by the nuclear esublishment on the 
grounds that it did not fit in with the rest of the nuclear 
t)ower progtaitune prototypes, now reportedly bring renewed 
must be viewed in this context. Moreover, with the import 
of the two Russian reactors for Koodankulam, the nuclear 
establishment’s objections are no longer valid 
India has no publicly acknowledged enriched uranium 
resources—enrichment requires highly expensive and 
sophisticated technology, which because of its use in non¬ 
peaceful purposes is not available easily. India has only just 
begun laige-scale investigations in that direction. France 
stepped in as supplier of the enriched fuel for Ihrapur in the 
wake of Pokharw when the US withdrew. The US agreement 
mchided cotain safei^rds which, among other things, 
prevented the processing of spent fuel from Tarapur in 
India. Fiance as the new supplier after 1983 did not enlarge 
^ icnia of the earlier agreements though the cost of 

I tMCnt up by SO per cent. Since then, hoviever, France has 
nn die Nuclear Non-Proliferuion Tleaty under which 
oinhBfry is obliged to impose stricter and more wide- 
m^Nl aafeguards on countries to which it supplies 
mtciBir materials. It is also a member of the Nuclear 
Suppliers* Group which also imposes conditions on its 
member states. 

Apart from the Frendi pressure, the US has also been 
trying to persuade India to sign the NPT or to establish 
tngional non-|Hidiferation regimes. India has been resisting 
bodi, one as bring discrtminatory and the other as not bring 
discriminatory oiough. 


Given ail this India has limited options: It can sign the 
NPT which will facilitate the transfer of nuclear materials 
between states but under safeguards; it can continue to 
remain a non-NPT state but accept more stringent safeguards 
and make some concrete moves towards a regional non¬ 
proliferation agreement as a conciliatory measure to satisfy 
NPT members; it can attempt to replace the current fuel con¬ 
figuration at Tarapur with an indigenously manufactured 
plutonium-uranium oxide mix (MOX); or it can scrap the 
plan to extend the life of the Ikrapur reactor and decom¬ 
mission it. Curiously the last does not even figure among 
the considered options bring discussed, whereas it would 
seem to be the most sensible option given that extending its 
life will always be attended with risk and is something that 
has not often been attempted, especially when, like Ihrapur, 
the reactor has had a number of major problems. 

As for the MOX fuel, while it is often brought up in 
arguments to counter the fear that the lormination of the 
supply from France will drastically affect Ihrapur. it is clearly 
not something which has been fully tested and developed yet. 
Moreover, large-scale fabrication of MOX fuel would imply 
extensive handling of the highly radioactive plutonium and 
the setting up of specialised facilities which has not been 
planned. In a sense the nuclear industry has always regarded 
TAPS as an aberration which must be kept going no doubt, 
but which does not warrant any special dcwlopmental effort. 

It is therefore more than likely that India will opt for 
harsher IAEA safeguards on future reactors, thus still 
keeping its nuclear option open through the unsafegu^rded 
reactors. As of now only the Tarapur Atomic Power Station 
(TAPS) and Rajasthan Atomic I^wcr Station (RAPS) are 
under any kind of safeguards, the latter because it imports 
heavy water, earlier from Canada and now from the USSR, 
which extended the scope of the safeguards to include all 
nuclear material produced or processed by use of any item 
under the saf^uards. However, the safeguards were confined 
to RAPS thus making it possible for the Indian nuclear 
establishment to build the nuclear facility at Madras and 
elsewhere which do not come under any safeguards. However 
when India decided to import two lOOOMW light water 
reactors for Koodankulam from the former USSR, it was 
forced to accept safeguards which will cover all future 
facilities built on the knowledge acquired in the operation 
of the two imported ones. These conditions are very close 
to the IAEA prescribed full-scope safeguards. 

It would seem then that the prime minister’s visit to I^ris 
was meant to indicate India’s acceptance of French condi¬ 
tionalities as safeguards and to offer perhaps the added 
assurance of a favourable reception to French business 
interests in India. 
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MANDIKM \SIII) 

Destruction of Evidence 

DESPITE all (he claims being made 
about the recently concluded talks bet¬ 
ween the VHP (Vishwa Hindu Panshad) 
and the AIBMAC (All India Babn Masjid 
Action C ommittec) a% a step forward on 
the way to an amicable setllemeot ol the 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid tangle, 
one fails to find any signs ot hope. The 
two sides talked at < ross purposes While 
the VHP, in its 19 point questionnaire, 
primarily raised (licHilogical questions 
about the position of nu'sques in Islam, 
the AIBMAC stiessed on the aichaeo- 
logical evidence that was required to pro¬ 
ve the claims and countci claims ot the 
contending parties One wonders how a 
settlement can be reached between two 
opposing points ol view based on totally 
different wavelengths 

It IS significant that the VHP and the 
Hindu sadhus had repeatedly stated that 
the religious belief that Rama was born 
in Ayodhya was more important than any 
historical or archaeological evidence to the 
contrary, or any future court judgment 
(hat might go against its claim Even at 
the recent VHP-AIBMAC meeting, the 
VHP leader, Asliok Singhal was asked if 
It were proved during the ulks or by 
courts that the Babti Masjid was built 
without destmying a temple as claimed ty 
the VHP, would the l-lindus givt up their 
claim to the strui tine’ Singhal maintained 
an ominous silence f he VHP thus sticks 
to Its position ol budding the temple, ir 
respective of the outcome ol the talks (the 
ncM 111 ihi MiKv dll to Ik held on Oc¬ 
tober 16) or of an> court {udgment Oiven 
this stand whai w.is ilu* point in inviting 
the VHP for the talks’’ I he government 
should have had the guts to pin down the 
VHP and the Hindu zealots lo the prectin 
dition that tliey would be bound by the 
sclciltifu cvidt n,.t vit ii\.h vidoei,. *i lii; 
dings and the decision of the jiuiiciary 
Religious beliefs howevei widely shared 
by a community cannot suielj be allow 
cd to override scientific lindings and tlic 
laws of Ihc land 

But both the government and the VHP 
appear to be conniv mg at a game ot sup 
pressing and destroying archaeological 
evidence that might be ciucial to esta 
blishing the truth about me history ot the 
sue where the Babr. Masjid stands today 
Four eminent historians and archaeo 
legists who had been associated with the 
talks had repeatedly complained atxiui the 
government’s reluctance to allow them to 


scrutinise the primary records leiating to 
excavations carried out in by an 

archaeologist in the late 1970s. These 
records, they say, are necessary to verify 
the references made in the VHP docu¬ 
ments submitted at the ulks. 

Meanwhile, the VHFs actions, like the 
‘kar seva' in and around the site, are 
threatening to destroy the archaeological 
evidence that might have still remained 
unupped. By digging as deep as 12 feet 
(on the plea of building some platform or 
other), the VHP ‘kar sevaks’ some time 
ago paraded their determination to rally 
their followers behind what they claim to 
be a /ait accompli—the building of the 
temple But one is amazed by the govern¬ 
ment’s complaisant attitude towards such 
acts which amount to the vandalisation 
of a historical site. Was the permission of 
the Archaeological Survey of India sought 
before allowing the VHP ‘kar sevaks’ to 
start the digging’’ Were there any officially 
appointed archaeological experts as obver- 
veis during the digging** Did the govern¬ 
ment ainsult engineers^to find out whether 
such digging would jeopaidisc the foun 
dations of the Babn Masjid^ 

In us willingness to play the political 
game according to the terms dictated by 
the BJP-VHP-RSS axis, the Narasimha 
Rao government is abdicating us respon¬ 
sibility to preserve the cultural and 
histoncal monuments The government is 
sending Indian experts to Kampuchea to 
restore the war ravaged temples there Bui 
back here, it is allowing a gang of 
charlatans to lavage a historical site- 
all in the name ol right to freedom of 
teligion' 

^MSI BFNCiM 

Abdication of 
Kesponsibility 

nil C l’l(M) ‘ political icsoluiion 
adopted at its 14th paity congress while 
iclernng to itn rising crimes against 
woimn siaicxi “Police peisonnci are 
olien lesponsible for such enm *s" It then 
stressed ihc need loi ihc p <rtv to develop 
the deniociatic womens movement, 
“wtiKh IS essttiiidl for stmiulaimg pro 
gressivt social changes' 

til i I’itM) ruled West Bengal, ovci the 
past I wo VC ai •. at least on three occasions 
policciiicn h.ive been found guilty ol 
crimes againsi women 1 he laiest incident 
involves a gang ot policemen, who dragg 
ed out a IS \eai old woman trom her 
'lianiv, and taped hei in the police bar 


racks in Phuibagan in east Calcutta. O' 
the earlier two occasions, the victims o 
pohee assault were a woman in custod 
m Birati, and a woman steeping in a doa< 
way in Shing^r, both outside Cateuttat 
These incidents were reported in the 
newspapers. Bui what about the un¬ 
reported cases? 

One could dismiss three cases of poUce 
assault on women in two years in West 
Bengal as a negligible score compared ti 
the record set by the police m other part# 
of India, inducting the capital, wher 
custodial npe has become the rule rathe 
than the exception But surely, the yaru 
stick to measure the safety of women ii 
a state ruled by the l/ifl Front for the las 
15 years should not be influenced b 
statistical comparisons. It is legitimate to 
ask the CPl(M), which is politically com 
muted to bringing about ‘progressiv 
social changes’ in the status of woroct 
what sort of men has Us government beet, 
recruiting to its police force during its 
uninterrupted rule ot more than a decade? 
Or is the CP1(M)-Ied government’s policy 
of recruiting policemen divorced from its 
political commitment to protection of 
women’’ 

Fver since it came to power in 1977, tlw 
CPl(M)-lcd Left Front has been follow¬ 
ing a policy of kowtowing to the police 
111 the state Following public pressures, the 
government in 1977 set up a judicial com 
mission (headed by justice Harotosh 
Chakioborty) to investigate ihe allegations 
of police brutality and killings of political 
activists ol opposition parties tike the 
Naxalites and CPI(M) workers during the 
previous Congress regime The commis¬ 
sion heard 655 vases of police torture,fil- 
ed bv the victims or then relatives, and in 
iis interim report indicted four police of¬ 
ficers ot (he Special Branch for torture in 
police custody Although duet minuter 
Jyoti Basu tabled the report in th, 
assembly in September 1980, no pro¬ 
ceedings were started against the guilty of¬ 
ficers Some police officers went to court 
and succeeded in securing a stay on Uk 
heanng of proceedings by the Commis¬ 
sion Surprisingly, the 'x It Front gower^ 
mem did not care to move the Suprei)^ 

C ourt against the suy wC me among 
police officers, held guilty of uxtarir.^ 
and maiming political activists, were even 
promoted by the governmou The most 
notorious case is that of Ranjit Guha 
Neogi against whom a criminal case fil¬ 
ed by one of his victims, Archana Guha, 
has been pending before the courts for 
years together Instead of suspending him 
in accoidance with the police regulation. 
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'he fcncniMi^ 

.^ramoie Un. 

y It ii Udt ptriky of appetfing the police 
^ has encouraged l^iessness among 
^ penoniwl of the fnca The knowledge 
'hat they can get awi^ with anything em- 
•oidens them in their killing spree (with 
132 custodial deaths to their o^it from 
1977 till August 1992) and games of 
^Mlistic UNTtura 

I- When the police force itself freely in¬ 
dulges in crimes against women, it is no 
wonder that the lumpens will enjoy their 
heyday. Chief minister Jyoti Basu himself 
ROW acknowledges that crime against 
>tomen has increased alarmingly. In a rare 
mstance of prompt action, the six guilty 
poiicenten of Phulba^ were arrested 
\mm after the reporting of the rape. But 
the deterrent edge of the action was 
uiunted by the apologetic statement of 
'tesu the next day, whoi he acknowledged 
'iwt the state ^ministration was “not 
equipped to deal with a social problem 
[rape] of this magnitude^’. But is it not the 
stale administrafjon which, by its years of 
abetment of police atrocities, has allow¬ 
ed the problem to assume such a 
magnitude? Basu also sought to keep 
BwiQr his own party from the responsibility 
of fighting the menace, by adding that ‘‘it 
was not a problem ihat could be handled 
politically”. He then suggested that such 
crimes could be “tackled only by social 
action groups”. Thus both the government 
and the CPI(M) are washing their hands 
of the whole sordid problem. Could there 
be a more shameless instance of abdica¬ 
tion of administrative and political 
responsibility? 

RUSSIA 

SeUing Science Cheap 

IN March the Kurchatov Institute of 
Atomic Energy became one of the first 
luience institutions in Russia to sign an 
agreement with the west. According to a 
bontract with the US department of 
energy, the institute agreed to conduct a 
Wfes of experiinents4n its lar^ Ibkomak 
'Yljuion reactors for a fee of S 90,(XX}. The 
liqMriments involved the purchase of new 
Itil^iipiDent, expensive high-powered gyro- 
wnt, which were not included in the con- 
4mct which specified that all the money 
"iiMstobeusedfbrsalariesofthelldscien- 
tiws oiigiiudly (MI the project. That did not 
trouble the institute then for several 
reasons: it would mean salaries several 
times the cunent salaries, for the privileg¬ 
ed fbv; thoe was sufficient money in the 


most tinportaatiy, this was Uie oidy waty 
the institute could survive in a situation 
where there was no mon^ for fundamen- 
tai research. In fact the contract became 
the envy of many other former research 
empires desperatdy trying to market their 
capabilities in the west. Unfortunately for 
the research institute the falling rouble rtfe 
made the expensive gyrotrons even more 
so. and with the US DOE refusing to 
allow iu money to be used for buying such 
equipment, the institute ended up paying 
out more than it receiwd. 

This is just one of the numerous sad 
stories trickling in from the huge and once 
spectacular research establishments in the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
With Uttie or no funds, scientific activity 
is coming to a standstill and researchers’ 
real salaries have plummeted with many 
ofMing for second ‘jobs’ hke selling rodka 
at railway stations, etc The only option 
is to trade their expertise to the west. Last 
year the Russian Academy of Sciences set 
up a private company, Rusaan-American 
Science to sell its technical know-how to 
the US. Other possible buyers are the 
Japanese and some European countries. 
The intention is to facilitate the progress 
of ongoing research but not to allow 
ownership of inventions created in 
Russian laboratories to pass to western 
companies. There is no doubt that the US 
companies will benefit immensely: for 
instance, in May according to an article 
in the New Scientist, the General Physical 
Institute of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences signed a one-year contract with 
the AT & T Bell Labs by which some 100 
scientists specialising on optical fibres will 
be paid less than S 100 a month in return 
for passing on information about promis¬ 
ing research in specified thrust areas. 
Perhaps the most saleabte of Russia’s 
science treasures is iu expertise in com¬ 
puter programming, especially in analy¬ 
tical techniques. A first coliabcmtive soft¬ 
ware project began in March with Sun 
Microsystems of Caiifornia through 
which the services of a group of resear¬ 
chers have been bought by the US com¬ 
pany for a project on advanced computer 
architecture. The researchers are being 
paid less than a S100 a month. Although 
sctentific leaders in the coimtry are very 
vocal about not ‘xlling off the gains of 
Russian science or jeopardising iU future 
prepress, cleariy they have little bargain¬ 
ing power. This is the only way the once 
mighty institutes, with much of their 
equipment outdated, can continue to 
survive. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

£W. September 30, 1972 

The Japan^ prime minister'i visit to China 
and the decision to re-establish diplomatic rela- 
iions between Tokyo and Peking after a break 
of more than 35 years, while heralding a new 
era in Sino-Japancse relations, are very much 
pan of the iniernaiional jockeying to maimain 
at least a sembtaner of power partly which has 
been carried on with greater than usual vigour 
by the big powers since ihe thawing of Sino- 
Amcrican relations. The Tanaka visit to Pek¬ 
ing falls into the pattern of the Nixon visits 
to Peking and Moscow, the Brandt sojourn in 
Moscow, Gromyko and Heath in Tbkyo, 
Bri-ehncv in Paris, Schumann in Peking and 
several other diplomatic journeys between the 
capitals of the ^wici Union, the United States, 
China. Japan and western Europe which 
reprcseiit, at least for the moment, the major 
|H>lcs of international economic political and 
nulilary power All these journeys have been 
made with the express purpose of exuding 
htmhomie and. much more significantly, with 
the goal of preventing ihc development of an 
exclusive relationship between any two poles 
of power 

ft any events can he isolated as having led 
to the fluidity and consequent detente in big 
power relations they arc the Sino-Sovtel 
Schism, the first signs ol which became ap¬ 
parent as far back as the late 1950$. ihc 
development ot a nuclear arsenal by China in 
the latter half of the 1960s and the US iniervet'- 
lion, lollowcd by total failure, to change the 
course of the people’s struggle in Vietnam The 
Sino-Sonet Schism broke up whatever solidari- 
ly ihcic had been within the xxialisf camp and 
led to the surfacing of Ihe tensions between 
the capitalist powers which had been suppress¬ 
ed during the years of the cold war. The 
development of the Chinese nuclear arsenal 
crumbled the duopolislic balance of military 
power which had existed between the United 
States and Ihe Soviet Union The Vietnamese 
people's successful defiance of the United 
.States destroyed the illusion ihai a superpower 
could single-handedly deal with a recalcitrant 
minoi power (And now the Vietnamese are. 
It seems, desiioymg the other, still prevalent, 
illusion that conceilc*d pressure from a group 
oi major powers can bring any little country 
to us knees. I These three significant events 
along with other important—but in this con¬ 
text less significam--evcnts. such as the 
phenomenal growth of Japanese economic 
power posing a great challenge to American 
and western European commerce and industry, 
the movement towards coalescena in western 
Furopc, the Cultural Revolution in China with 
the Mao-Chou group emerging supreme, 
Nison's hid to divert elecioial opinion from 
Vieinam and domestic issues by staging spec- 
lacutar cxiravaganeas in Peking and Moscow, 
have in sum led to the accommodation by the 
five major centres of power of each other's in- 
icrc.sts The only relationship between the big 
powers which is still sour istht Moscow-fVking 
one. But with Tokyo dramatically improving 
Its relations with Peking, Moscow is bound to 
pre-empt Ihe emergence of loo close a feeling 
beiwccn 3b^yo and I’eking by seeking an end 
to the hostility towards liking, which— 
reassured and more confident now that it no 
longer feels encircled -is likely to rccipiocaie 
any friendly gestures from Moscow, as it does 
not wish 10 be too closely ideniiried with Tokyo 
and/or Washington. 
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STATISTICS 


MtfiltioB (per cent) 


Indes Nmbera of Vboleaale Prices 

Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 


la 

In 


(I9RI42 « 100) 

Weight 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Match 

In 

la 

12-9-92 

Month 

War 

1992 

W-92»* 

90-91 

8990 

88-89 

All Commodities 

100.0 

226.2 

-0.4 

7.4 

3.9 

13.6 

lOJ 

7J 

’79 

Primary Aitkks 

32J 

236.5 

-1.5 

6.2 

4.9 

iSJ! 

134) 

20 

4.9 

Pood Artklet 

17.4 

273J 

-1.6 

10.4 

7,5 

20.2 

IIJ 

lO 

99 

Non-food Articles 

10.1 

229.7 

-2.2 

-0.3 

0.9 

lU 

17.0 

39 

-1.7 

Fud. Pimer, Light and Lubricants 

10.7 

214.1 

— 

7,9 

(U 

I3JI 

12.3 

39 

59 

Manufacture Products 

57.0 

222.7 

0.3 

8.1 

3,9 

iU 

8.4 

IIJ 

94 






Wriation (per cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

la 

la 

In 

In 



1992 

Month 

Hbar 

1991 

l99i-«2 

1990-91 

89-90 

8899 

industrial Workers 

1982 = too 

242* 

— 

15.2 

5.7 

I3J 

ilJt 

95 

9.1 

Urban Non-Manual Emiploycct I984-8S 100 

195* 

1.0 

14.0 

1.6 

)3J 

114) 

M 

80 

Agricultural Labourers 

July 60 to 

1114* 

2.2 

19.0 

6.5 

I9J 

7.5 

30 

11.4 

June 61 = 100 














Vsriation (per cent in btackeu) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 







Last 

Last 

March 31. 

la 

In 

la 

In 



(7-8-92) 

Momh 

Ifear 

1992 

91-92 

9091 

89-90 

88-89 

Money Suimly (M,) 

Rs crore 

3.38,796 

1,1% 

58.656 

23.712 

49,360 

36042 

37966 

30977 



(0.3) 

(20.9) 

as) 

(1«-S) 

(15.7) 

(199) 

(19.0) 

Net Bank Credit to Uovemment Sector 

Rs crore 

1,70.522 

10 

16,204 

12,228 

24,589 

21,477 

19,631 

12,771 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crow 

1^,945 

223 

29,187 

8,880 

24.173 

14,832 

23,184 

21,686 

Net Foreign Each Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 

20,409 

-630 

11,727 

882 

10,098 

1,519 

85 

1,033 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks Rs crore 

2.46,441 

3,575 

43,021 

15,683 

37,916 

25,583 

26,809 

22,105 




(1 5) 

(21.1) 

(6.8) 

(19.7) 

(15.3) 

(19.1) 

(18.7) 

Foreign Exchange Assets 

Rs crore 

16,535 

- 1,122 

13,296 

1,957 

9,017 

1.710 

-600 

-830 

Index Numben of Induatrial 



(-64) 

(410.3) 

(13 4) 

(225.5) 

(-30.0) 

(-9.5) 

(-11.6) 

Weight 

Latest 




Production 

Month 

Averages tor 


Variation (per cent) 


(1980-81 - 100) 


(June 92) 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1992-93 

199192 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

General Index 

100.0 

202.2 

2031 

1%I 

01 

84 

86 

8.7 

7.3 

Mining and Quarrying 

II.S 

220 8 

214.3 

203 1 

08 

45 

63 

7.9 

38 

Manufacturing 

771 

192.9 

193.5 

188 2 

14 

91 

86 

87 

7.9 

Elect naty 

11.4 

2461 

257.2 

242 5 

83 

78 

10 8 

9.5 

7.7 

Basic Industnes 

39.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43 

54 

99 

5.6 

90 

Capiul Goods Industries 

16.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

219 

22 4 

70 

15.9 

18.2 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

56 

4 3 

It S 

4.8 

4.4 

Consumer Goods Industnes 

23.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.1 

4.2 

6.5 

7.1 

Durable Goods 

2.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

109 

1 7 

12 0 

7.8 

18.9 

Non-Durable Goods 

210 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52 

7 5 

2.5 

6J 

4.9 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative k>r* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

la 



(July 92) 

1992-93 

1991 92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

Export 

Rs crore 

3.971 

15,562 

11,576 

43.978 

32,553 

27,681 

2P032 

15.674 

import 





(351) 

(17 6) 

(36.8) 

(291) 

(25.9) 

Rs crore 

5,577 

21,635 

13,249 

47,813 

43,193 

35,416 

28035 

22044 

Balance of Irade 





(107) 

(22 0) 

(25 4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Rs crore 

-1.606 

-6,073 

1,673 

3,835 

10,640 

7,735 

-8.003 

-6,570 

Elmploymenl Exchange StatiHtica 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative loi* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

in 



March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Number of Applicants on Live Register 










as at end of l^nod 

Thousand 

36,552 

36.552 

34,890 

36.300 

32,776 

30.050 

5,90 

30047 

30,131 

Number of Regisi rations 

TiHMiaaiid 

369 

1,254 

1,413 

6,258 

6,576 

5.465 

5933 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

38 

105 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

Income 

Unit 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-83 

198394 

Cross Domestic Product (current pnccs) 

Rs crore 

4,72,599 

4J)I.S69 

3,51,724 

2,94,266 

2,59,055 

203.476, 

298J77 1968.723 

Crou Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

2,10,477 

1,99,329 

1.87.725 

1.70J04I 

1,62.711 

1,56,600 

1,30969 

1.44965 

Per Capua Income (1980-81 pnees) 

Rupees 

2,227 

2,148 

2,078 

1,903 

1,866 

1.842 

I.8II 

1,787 


“P*® ****** ^omh lor wWth dao Me available and for oorresponding period of last year, 
twli^ng gold and SDRs. 4 Upio lataat month for which data are available. NA- Not available 
4 4 Provisional dau. ® Quick estimaies. 

Notes (0 Supencnpi numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript* indicates that the figure it fqr January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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Mock Beginning 


Jair^l KapwlU 

THF Ovcr*the<'ounter market m equity 
shani of companies not luted on the stock 
eadiange s was dedaied open on September 
29 by the ore Eiichange of India, compns* 
int the flnancial instituuoia which were 
authonsed some ye ars ba ck by the govern¬ 
ment to eMabUsh an OTC market in unlisted 
scrips. But the market was not inaugumted 
for trading on that day with Vuundhara 
Raseyans, the first and the only company so 
far listed with the OTCEI No trading was 
done and no deals were struck in the Vuun¬ 
dhara Rasayans scrip And thu was in spite 
of Vuundhara Rasayans having completed 
Its public luue of share capital further to 
OTCEI bstmg on August 28 and having 
made allotmem of shares to 3.172 successful 
applicants from among the public. 

The situation of the market being declared 


open but there taking place no trading in the 
shares of the listed company was due pri¬ 
marily to the fact that Canbank Financial 
Services as the agency sponsoring Vasun- 
dhara Rasayans for listmg with the OTCEI 
had not peked up the roandaiory S per cent 
of the share capital issued by the company 
u It was required to do under the OTCEI 
rules Nor did Ciedit Capital Finance Cor¬ 
poration do that, after it was appointed 
additional market maker in Vasundhara 
Rasayans scrip Both are said to have exer 
ased the waiver, because they were prevuled 
upon by the management of the company 
But the two had faulted in their obligations 
as market makers 

Without any shareholding, they could do 
precious little as the designate market 
makers even a.s the OK market had open 


The Wpelc’n Companien (Rs lakh) 


C/rasim Indusines Warlsila Diesd Oujarti Alkalies 


1 manual Indicaiots 

March 

March 

March 

M iiwh 

Match 

March 


I9V2 

1991 

1992 

IWI 

1992 

1991 

Income/expenses/pmfii'i 







Net sales 

122KIO 

102877 

hl58 

5174 

16675 

13284 

Other income 

A2n 

6909 

<14 

32 

P4 

137 

Raw materials consumed 

52182 

47848 

6413 

3950 

2154 

1945 

Power and furl 

1%2-' 

14/82 



6813 

S442 

Other manufacturing expenses 

9414 

6891 

37 

29 

692 

422 

Labour cost 

955, 

8310 

136 

lOf) 

805 

S81 

Other expenses 

9742 

G32 

398 

57h 

1370 

914 

Operating profits 

26567 

26223 

1268 

648 

5011 

4111 

Interest charges 

5742 

7869 

218 

191 

1411 

1019 

Gross profits 

29825 

18354 

1050 

457 

3605 

3032 

Depreciation 

545(» 

8726 

143 

124 

1820 

1521 

FVofiis before tax 

I5t75 

14628 

907 

331 

1785 

1511 

Tax provision 

4775 

4575 

417 


165 


Profits after lax 

lOoOO 

10053 

490 

313 

1620 

ISlt 

Dividends 

2291 

2069 

150 


501 

501 

/ utbihlies/aiseli 







Paid up capital 

6050 

6198 

1000 

1000 

1791 

1791 

Reserves and surplus 

47191 

39322 

699 

360 

5535 

4408 

long term loans 

82938 

62707 

IfA 

198 

5850 

7119 

Short term loans 

15928 

11354 

286 

210 

4035 

2250 

Other liabilities 

18467 

14060 

4473 

2958 

2736 

1729 

Gross fixed assets 

173788 

86904 

1805 

153' 

21475 

17083 

Accumulated depreciation 

49857 

38181 

365 

221 

1008 

5190 

Inventories 

18759 

17784 

3020 

1821 

719 

583 

Of which finished goods 

7249 

6454 

57S 

211 

271 

l''4 

Receivables 

20310 

141% 

1142 

1063 

1965 

2122 

Loans and advances 

11768 

11308 

1174 

380 

1260 

1062 

Cash and bank balances 

6757 

1299 

416 

7|S 

561 

5 34 

Investments 

33013 

39566 



740 

391 

Other assets 

36 

775 

29 

33 

235 

711 

Total liabihttes/assets 

170574 

133641 

Tin 

5126 

20119 

17509 

Key financial imios 







llirnover ratio 

0 72 

077 

1 13 

0 97 

083 

0 76 

Return on sales (9k) 

16% 

17 84 

12 87 

8 83 

2162 

22 82 

Return on investment {*/») 

12 21 

13 73 

14 54 

8 38 

17 92 

17 32 

Return on equity (9k) 

1991 

22 08 

28 84 

24 50 

2211 

24 37 

Earning per share 

12 52 

16 62 

490 

3 33 

904 

844 

Dividend (9li) 

37 50 

35 

15 

— 

28 

28 

Book value per share (Rs) 

88 

75 24 

1699 

13 59 

40 90 

3461 

Cuneni market price 

545 

— 

177 50 

— 

355 

- 

P/E ratio 

3111 

- 

36 22 

— 

39 27 

— 


aMHPANlGS' 

ed m Vasundhara Rasayans senp At thi 
same time, the succeuful allottees kn the 
public issue by the company were stlR 10 
receive the counter receipts of aliotmeiK of 
shares The Calcutta-based registran to the 
issue, Computrade Services, reportedly had 
suited posting the counter receipts only on 
September 28. which is the day before the 
CnC market was opened 

it became thus>a case of waste by haste 
even as the 01C market was ddl^nd opening 
on three different times durmg the past few 
weeks In the circumstances, the OTCEI 
could have ddayed yet the opening of the 
market, instead of nuking a mockery of it 
as It did on September 29 But as one of the 
authorities was quoted saying in a report, 
“even mock trading is to prove usefu l, as 
hardly anyone in authority in the OTCEI is 
conversant with post-tra^ng investor ser¬ 
vices" Even OK El chief executive, Ravi 
Mohan said, “it’s a learning process for 

both the sponsors and the market maker” 

* • • 

Volume growth oi Orasim Industries has 
yielded yei more voluminous tii ancial 
results lor the year ended March 31 1992, 
but which are not still satisfying 'Vhatever 
promise the growth of the company holds 
for the future for the investors is also not 
still reflected in the market value of the 
Grasim scrip which is presently quoted at 
a rather low price-earmngs ratio of just 
about 31 per cent and which is less when 
compaied with even the 30 scrips sensitive 
index ratio of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
which IS around 40 per cent So also is the 
case with Gujarat Alkalies and Chemicals 
despite Its equity commanding a higher P/E 
ratio of over 39 per cent The position sharp- 
Iv contrasts in comparison of WsrtsiJa Oie^ 
India With the declaration of the quiden 
dividend of noi moie than 15 per cenuby 
ihe company foi the year ended March 31, 
1992, the Waitsila scrip is traded now to a 
P E ratio of over 36 per cent Whether this 
shows ihe market's quicksands, or whether 
II reflects a precise shift in investors' 
piefeicnces fium hitherto blue chip senps to 
newly emerging shares, it is a matter that 
requires examination separately 

CJR^SIM INDUSTRIES 

Undercapitalised 

One IS well up with the management of 
Orasim Industries in making the observa¬ 
tions earlier in ihe preamble about the work¬ 
ing of the company dunng the year 1991-92, 
since the directors themselves describe the 
working as just 'satisfactory’ in their report 
to the shareholders Whether it is the pulp, 
staple fibre and textile divisions, or whMher 
It IS the cement disision, satisfactory is the 
term mentioned about the working of all 
these b> the directors At the same time, 
while the rinanciai results have recorded in- 
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cfeaia m gross figures, the rinanaai ratios 
have registered a regression 

GRMvth IS evidenced in abundance in 
Grasim Industries Last year itself there was 
an accretion of Rs 369 crore in gioss block 
out of which Rs 290 crore was on account 
of capital work-in-progress According to the 
directors’ report, in response to the govern 
ment's liberalised industnal policy, me com 
pany has undertaken a very substantial ex 
pension of its viscose staple fibre capacity, 
while the directors expect that in the interest 
of the small weavers in the decentralised 
sector and that of the loweV income group 
of people using staple fibre fabrics, the 
government will give due consideration to 
the r^Heseniations made by the company for 
reducing the high incidence of excise duty 
on the fibre A record level of 2,792 hectares 
plantation of wood pulp for production ot 
rayon grade pulp was undertaken in Kama 
taka dunng the year under review A new IS 
MW captive power plant for supply of power 
for the caustic soda plant at Birlagram, 
Nagda, was scheduled for start up in May 
1992, and the commissioning of the chloro 
sulphonic acid (CSA) project for utilising 
chlorine was expected in the third quarter 
of this year The engineering division is to 
diversify into the new areas of manufacture 
of equipment for dairy and sponge iron 
plants 

While production of stable bleaching 
powder IS geared for export, in engineering 
opportunities are being explored foi export 
of plant and machinery for manufacture of 
rayon (both fibre and niamem) with a team 
of officials having visited China in this con 
nection More growth is in store still in ce 
ment The company is presently tmplemen 
ting two new greenfield site Portland cement 
plants of one million tonne capacity each 
one m Raipur dionci, Madhya Pradesh, and 
the other in Chittorgarh distnct, Rajasthan 
Meanwhile, the 7,S0,(XX> tonnes per annum 
sponge iron plant in Raigarh district, 
Maharashtra, is neating completion 

The company is one of the promoters of 
the Rs 2,09(KrDre Mangalore Refinery and 
Petrochemicals investing up to 12 per cent 
m the share capital of this company It has 
also promoted these other companies Indo 
Gulf Fertilisers and Chemicals C oi poration, 
Bihar Caustic and C hemicals C orpoiaiion 
and Ikmilnadu F luorme and Allied ( hemi 
cals FIcsides, it has viscose fibre joint 
ventures in Thailand and Indonesia a car 
bon black project in Ihailand and a itxtile 
plant in the Philippines 

Grasim Industries giovih jilans will show 
results in the short lun itself As they start 
bearing fruits, the results will show possibly 
in improvements in financial ratios Bui 
while the company is taking some rapid 
strides and as it is going apace, ii is also get 
img to be grossly undeaapiulisRd in rela 
tion to growth It was two years back that 
there was made a modest increase of Rs 12 
crore m the paid up share capital and that 
too was by way of pan conversion of 12 S 


per cent series II debeMures Reserve funds 
amount nearly to eight times (he paid-up 
share capital, while the last bonus issue, 
made in the proponion of 3 4, came far back 
in Novembn 1988 

All of the recent growth of the company 
is funded with issues of non-convertible 
debentures A Xth senes of NCDs of the 
value of Rs I5S aore and a subsequent Xlth 
senes of Rs 15 crore were issued during 

1991 92 for expansion in cement and for 
meeting working capital requirements 
Growth for ihc shareholders was translated 
in a marginal increase of 25 paise in divi 
dend Meanwhile, an Euro equity issue of 
$ 1(X) million, shelved last year aher il was 
scheduled is awaited 

WARTSII A DlfcSF I 

Promising Prospects 

While the market is elated by Wartstia 
Diesel s declaration oi the maiden dividend 
in the sixth year ol operations the announce 
men! is backed with some progress made by 
the company during the yeai ended March 31, 

1992 I ise power plants aggregating 56 MW 
in captive pusver wcie commissioned during 
the yeat bringing the total base ol the Wart 
sila Diesel IX, sets installed capacity in the 
country to about 400 MW With that sales 
achieved a 58 per cent increase and profit 
before tax a 170 per cent tnciease The 
maiden dividend became thus due for 
declaration 

I urthcr observation on the sear s opera 
lions came in the statement ot the chairman 
Mantosh Sondhi made at the annual general 
meeting ol the shareholders which was held 
recently in Bombav on August 28 Sondhi 
announced that the company has achieved 
a landmark in cro.smg the 100 MW mark 
in engine deliveries from the Khopoli far 
loiy Desciihing (he year s achievements as 
'major milestone's’ Sondhi added that they 
were still the iirsi steps in relation to the de 
mand and Ihc opiHirtunities that exist along 
a long road to dynamic growth and prospen 
ty for the company 

According to iht diiectors report, the pro¬ 
spects for (he company in ihe medium term 
ar^ very favourable, viewed in the context of 
(he energy deitcii in the country, as also in 
the over all context of a liberalised economy 
New opporiunities arc seen in liberalisation 
ol imports, as the directois state that the 
company will be able to supply imported 
engines manulactured by its collaborators, 
Oy Wartsiia Diesel International, Finland 
foi special applications falling outside the 
range manulactured in Khopoii Sales turn 
over in the lirst lour months of the current 
yiai showed an increase at Rs 23 crore while 
the order book swelled lo Rs 53 crore com 
pared with Rs 32 crore in the same time 
dunng 1991 92 The company earned dunng 
1991 92 by way of plant erection and main¬ 
tenance services foreign exchange worth 
Rs 43 lakh with total earnings amounting 


to Rs 48lKkli, while it expeiKled Rinin«i> 
change worth Rs IJS97 lakh, for iailnii- 
tionai loans the company has opted tor a 
higher interest of 20 per cent per annum, 
thereby obvutmg conversion of the loans up 
to Rs 160 t^h into equity shares at par bet¬ 
ween July I, 1993 and June 30, 1996. 

GUJARAT ALKALIES 

New Projects 

Like Grasim Industries, Gujarat Alkalies 
and Chemicals has a string of projects lined 
up by way of expansion and diversiHcaiion 
Among there are those for an increase of 
10,560 tonnes in chloromethanes capacity 
which was successfully commissioned m 
December 1991, at an investmcm of Rs 3410 
lakh, and for manufacture of sodium ferro- 
cyanide which started in January 1992, in¬ 
volving an investment of Rs 93 lakh The 
company has a project for conversion of 
mercury cells to membrane cedis whereby 
caustic soda capacity will stand inctcased 
from 400 tonnes per day to 465 tonnes per 
day and along with that manufacture of 
potassium hydroxide and potassium car 
bonaie will be undertaken with prospects of 
export of caustic soda flakes and potassium 
carbonate worth of Rs 40 crore annually 
Both the projects are expected lo be com 
missioned by the first quarter of 1994 In ad¬ 
dition, a project tor manufacture of 16,500 
tonnes ot phosphoric acid by way of value 
addition ol chlorine and import substitution 
has been taken up in a backward area in 
Bharuch district for implementation bv end 
1994 

Meanwhile, the company has received 
govei nmeiK approval of foreign collabora 
non for setting up a 4,000 tonnes hydrogen 
peroxide project It has also obtained ap 
proval of foreign collaboration for manufac 
ture of 10,000 tonnes of epichlorohydnn and 
5,000 tonnes of epoxy resins which are 
basically imprai substitution products For 
utilisation of waste of sodium cyanide plant, 
based on R and D centre’s work, the com- 
[>any is taking up production of 100 tonnes 
of sodium ferrocyanide while n is setting up 
pilot plant facilities foi preparation of other 
chemicals starting with methyl chloride, (HK 
of the compaiiy’s products, which is a valua¬ 
ble import sutetitute Finally, Ihe R and D 
centre, in an effort to utilise ^ant waste and 
control pollution, is engaged in developing 
engineenng data for design of a plant to pro¬ 
duce pure barium sulphate from the return 
brine membrane cell, leading also to reduc¬ 
tion of waste from caustic chlonne plant. 

But ait this thrust on further devetopmeni 
has not left Gujarat Alkalies any the better 
off m flnancial returns despite uicreased ear¬ 
nings du'ing 1991-92 Thm is an accretion 
of more than Rs II crore in reserves and 
surplus while the dividend lo the share¬ 
holders IS mamtained at Rs 2.80 per Rs 10 
paid scrip However, at the annu^ general 
meeting which was held on September 30 a 
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iwhilkn wu pW |» d ted fbr ineicMiqg tiie 
■BthoriMd liiare capital iioni RcSOcroic 
praNolty to Rt 40 civiv md rmther to issue 
89,SS,7il equity shares of Rs 10 each on a 
right busis to the sharehoMen at a premium 
of Rs 110 per share in the proportion of 1:2 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Rcsgency Hospital 

Regency Hospital is a corporate form 
of h^itai which the medico couple, 
AtuI Kapoor and Rashmi Kapoor, and 
AtuI Kapoor’s fsthcr, A R Kapoor, have 
promote to establisli a IlS-bed, multi¬ 
speciality, modem hospital offering a 
wide nmge of medical and diagnostic 
facilities under one roof at Kanpur, Uttar 
Pradesh. Regency Hospital has tied up 
technical consultancy with the Indian 
Hospital Corporation, the promoting 
company of Apollo Hospitals at Madras 
and Hyderabad The project, appraised 
by the IFCI, is to cost Rs 16.40 crore of 
which Rs S.70 crore is the import con¬ 
tent. The Asian Development Bank has 
provided credit in foreign exchange of 
$ 1.3 million through the IFCI while the 
financial institutions are subscribing for 
Rs 1 crore of equity share capital. The 
company is making a public issue of 
Rs 5.24 ciDie in equity shares of Rs 10 
each at par on October 19 under CRB 
Capital Markets and PNB Capital Ser¬ 
vices as the lead managers. The hospital 
is being sited in Kanpur keeping in mind 
the town’s commercial and industrial im¬ 
portance in UP For requited occupancy 
of the hospital the company is negoti¬ 
ating with major industrial houses for 
arrangements for treatment of their 
employees. In addition, it is offering a 
‘Gold Card’ scheme with discounts and 
preferential treatment to first share¬ 
holders. A 44 per cent break-even point 
is assumed for the hospital while the 
company expects to gross an income of 
Rs6.07 crore in the first year and of 
Rs 7.89 crore and Rs 9.71 crore in the se¬ 
cond and third year, with the figure of 
cash profit estimate at Rs 2.S0 crore; 
Rs 3.83 crore and Rs 5.12 crore, 
respectively. 

VBC Industries 

VBC Industries, a company of the 
VBC group, which has diversified acti¬ 
vities in soft drinks and aerated waters, 
ice-creams, marine exports, ferro ailoys, 
steel, cement, etc, is eiiablishing a 
Rs 45.70 crore projea at Ponnada viUage; 
near Srikakulam, 100 Ipns from Visafcha- 
patnam, for the manufacture of 26,400 
tpa of thermally stabilised low density 
ammonium nitrate prills (LOAN) and 
26,400 tpa of nitric acid in technical col¬ 
laboration with Nonk Hydro of Notwqr. 
The basic engineering fw the plant has 
beat done Uhde Ombh and Uhde 
India has been entrusted with the detail- 


aad another 2A0,00D shares to the employees 
of the company as well at thoae of its pro¬ 
moter, Gujant Industrial Investment Cor¬ 
poration, on the same terms. The proposed 
issue is to correct somewhat undemmitalitt- 
tion of Gujanu Alkalies, as in a total pro- 


ed engineering of the ammonium nitrate 
plant, while Projects and Development 
India has done brah the basic and detail¬ 
ed engineering for the nitric acid plant. 
LDAN prills to be manufactured by the 
company are highly suitable for the 
manufacture of emulsion explosives and 
heavy ANFO explosives. The latter are 
of significant use in mining and non¬ 
mining sectors. Norsk Hydro is entering 
into a buy-back agreement with the com¬ 
pany for the purchase of 25 per cent of 
its production. Out of the toul produc¬ 
tion of nitric acid, 80 per cent will be for 
captive consumption. The total cost of 
the project is proposed to be financed by 
rupee loans to the tune of Rs 2,237 lakh 
from institutions and banks, forngn cur¬ 
rency loans of Rs 459 lakh, internal 
generation of Rs 115 lakh, state subsidy 
of Rs 20 lakh, equity share capital from 
promoters, mutu^ funds and ^IDC ag¬ 
gregating Rs 779 lakh and a public issue 
of equity shares of Rs 10 each for cash 
at a premium of Rs 10 per share The 
company will soon be making an issue 
of.S6,00,000 shares to part finance the 
project. 

Somani Cement 

Somani Cement of G P Somani is 
expanding capacity of its plant at 
Godhara, Pandunahai district, Gujarat, 
from 15,000 tonnes per annum to 60,000 
tonnes per aimum in two phases at a cost 
of Rs 6.10 crore Phase one is to be com¬ 
pleted in October and phase two by 
December this year. The company was 
established in 1983 and oommenoed com¬ 
mercial production in 1985 with an in¬ 
stalled capacity of 6,000 tonnes per an¬ 
num which was increased to 15,000 ton¬ 
nes in 1991. For a period of 16 months, 
from July 1990 to October 1991, the fac¬ 
tory vns kept closed for modification 
and expansion of facilities. R>r the five- 
month period from November 1991 to 
March 1992 the company earned a sales 
income of Rs 67 lakh and other income 
of Rs 22 lakh. Repotting a profit of 
Rs 24 lakh, it declared a 10 pa oem equi¬ 
ty dividend. The capital outlay of Rs 6.10 
errae on eipansion is being financed with 
a share issue of Rs 5.50 crore of which 
Rs 2.20 crore is being subscribed by the 
promoters and the balance of Rs 3.30 
crore is being offered fbr sidMCription to 
the public in eqidty shares of Rs 10 each 
at par on Octoba 19. mS Caintal Sa- 
vices and Subhash Dalai Financial Con- 
suhants are the lead managers of the 
issue. The company is to avail of state 
subsidy of Rs 25 lakh. It manufisetures 


ceeds of Rs 110 crore (inclusive of the 
premium amouttt) h is to yield some Rs 9.20 
crore on share capital account. It is propos- 
*ed to avoid allotment of coupons in r^htt 
shares, and so the total ittue of shares may 
aggregate to 92,12,000 new shares. 


ordinary portland cement and markets 
the same in the three states of Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 

Kayp^ Mantex 

Kaypee Mantex, promoted by 
Khandelwals and Patels and engaged in 
the manufacture of texturised yam at its 
factory at Amgaon, Thane district. 
Maharashtra, is increasing capacity of 
texturised yarn from 600 tonnes to 1,988 
tonnes per armum. This is to entail a 
capital expenditure of Rs 5.75 crore; 
which IS being financed with equity 
funds of Rs 4.46 crore, cash subsidy of 
Rs 30 lakh and term loans of Rs I crore 
Of the equity amount, Rs 1.34 crore is 
being put in by the promoters while the 
balance of Rs 3.12 crore is being offered 
for subscription to the public in sha>Lt 
of Rs 10 each at par on October 19. BOI 
Finance and Bank of Baroda Merchant 
Banking are the lead managers of the 
issue 


Zenith Computers 

Zenith Computers, an existing com¬ 
pany promoted by Raj Saraf, is now 
establishing a 100 per cent export- 
oriented unit for manufacture of com¬ 
puter systems at Goa and is besides ex¬ 
panding existing facilities at Bomtuy and 
in Thane district, Maharashtra at in ag¬ 
gregate capital expenditure of Rs25 
crore At presoti, the company is manu¬ 
facturing a wide range of computers and 
cqpiputer systems, including PCs, ATk, 
LANs, WANs and computa peripherals. 
It is airo marketing notebook computers 
made by Ibxas Instruments, USA. lb 
secure finance for the proposals now 
mooted, it is making a ri^tts-cum-pubik 
issue of share capital in equity sham of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 35 pa 
share to net an amount of Rs 25 crore 
The public issue consists of 39.07.644 
equity shares for an amount (inclusive of 
immium) of Rs 17.58 crore The com¬ 
pany is making the issue on Octoba 19 
with SBI Capital Markeu and Indbank 
Merchant Biuiking acting as the lead 
managers. Zenith Computers expects a 
progressive increase in its turnova from 
Rs 59.14 crore estimated fm 1992-93 to 
Rs 83.W crore for 1993-94 and to 
Rs 109.14 crore for 1994-95 and so also 
corretpondingly in na profit from 
R$618.^crore to Rs6.72 crore and 
Rs 12.17 crore 

-JK 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 

Monetary Assets, Savings and 
Economic Growth 

Arun Ghosh 

Economic policy-makers in India recently have attached 
disproportionate importance to the promotion and diversification 
of the ftnancial sector to the neglect of the real economy. The 
stock market scam and the many layers of bank fraud are a 
reflection of the inevitable when financial transactions start 
deviating from their real counterpart, when speculation takes over 
from genuine productive activity. 


THERE have been two developments in 
the economic sphere in India lately that 
may leave a deep imprint on the Future 
growth prospects of the country. The first 
is a somewhat blind faith in the prescrip¬ 
tion of neo-classical economists that 
reliance on the ‘market—including the in¬ 
ternational market—may be expected to 
result in an optimal growth pattern of the 
economy. 1 do not propose to go into this 
issue here. The second development is 
somehow related to the above; it relates 
to the iptportance attached (by the 
economic policy-makers in India) to the 
promotion and diversification of the 
financial sector to the neglect of the real 
economy. It appears as if the mere fact of 
increa.sing sophistication of the financial 
sector IS likely to push India into a higher 
trajeaory of growth. The consequences of 
this misconceived notion are somewhat 
fresh in people’s mind; the recent stock 
market scam and the manifold layers of 
bank ‘fraud’ are a reflection of the 
inevitable when financial transactions 
start deviating from their real counterpart, 
when speculation takes over from genuine 
productive actis'ity. Even in a developed 
capitalist society, there arises the danger 
of ‘fraud' of various types, specifically in 
relation to the financial sector. In a 
developing economy which is only partial¬ 
ly monetised, the present over-anxiety in 
regard to the diversification of ‘financial 
instruments’ of savings- to the neglect of 
savings in real terms—is unwarranted and 
is fraught with grave danger, in that the 
attention of the policv-maket gets diverted 
from the real to the shadow, from the 
substantive lo the mere reflection. 

HISTDRK \1 PtKSPiniVL 

For long years, after the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe, the attention of 
economists was focused primarily on the 
motivations and the mechanics ot 


economic activity. Adam Smith’s primary 
concern was with the creation of wealth; 
Ricardo and his followers were concerned 
with the mechanics of its distribution. The 
neo-classicists went a step further. 
Distribution'of the social product was 
something taken care of simultaneously 
(through pricing) with the optimal alloca¬ 
tion of all resources for production as 
mediated by the market. It was left to 
Keynes to explode this myth, because the 
extension of the classical theory by 
Marx—to explain the origin of ‘surplus- 
had'few takers among economists in 
general. Keynes demonstrated that left to 
itself the economic system need not—and 
in fact does not—attgin an optimal equili¬ 
brium; and, secondly, that ‘money’— 
created by the state—had an important 
(and an independent) role in the funaion- 
ing of the economy. 

1 he forms that money has taken in the 
course of human history are quite com¬ 
plex. When the need was felt for an ac¬ 
ceptable medium of exchange (and a 
measure of value, to facilitate trade), 
precious metals became the accepted 
exchange medium. But in India, during 
the years before the advent of the British, 
atwries (or sea shells) arculated widely as 
a medium of exchange. W; now have 
paper money (issued by the government), 
chequing accounts with banks, hundies 
and similar promissory notes, of late the 
celebrated Banker’s Receipts, all perfor¬ 
ming the function of ‘money’, though not 
all such instruments would have universal 
acceptability. Today we have many layers 
ol monetary assets, with highly differen¬ 
tiated patterns of liquidity. In metro¬ 
politan area.s, in certain designated places, 
a ‘credit card' (issued by a banker) is today 
equivalent to money; you can pay for your 
dinner at the Tkj or the Sheraton Hotel 
with a credit card. But the credit card 
would be a useless token to pay a taxi- 
driver outside the laj Hotel. The same 


goes for cheques in India; they mqr beac* 
ceptable to the Mahanagar lUephonc 
Nigam, but not in shops even in the 
highly advanced metropolis of Bombay. 
However, cheques or banker’s advice 
becomes acceptable for laige business 
transactions, and therefore for finaacing 
economic activity. 

There is a reason why I wn going into 
these simplistic features of money and 
monetary traasactions; for both monetary 
transactions and the layers upon layers of 
financial instruments that have come to 
the fore today are both a necessary re¬ 
quirement for the proper functioning of 
the economic system, as well as a poten¬ 
tial source of grave danger for an 
economy when the concerned authorities 
start mistaking the shadow (in the form 
of Tinancial transactions) for the reality 
(in terms of the growth or otherwise of 
the real economy). I will come to this issue 
in greater detail later. 

The purpose of financial intermedia¬ 
tion is collation of savings from a large 
number of households (savers) and 
reaching the required savings to potential 
investors. Since there is a wide range of 
preferences of savers in regard to ‘liquidi¬ 
ty’, there arises the need for a differen¬ 
tiated range of financial assets with vary¬ 
ing liquidity and interest rates thereon. 
The need for a variety of differentiated 
financial instruments of saving arises 
specifically from the diffemuiated pattern 
of liquidity preference of households. This 
applies equally to ‘business’; and in the 
aggregate, the optimal use of the savings 
of the economy becomes possible only 
through the availability of a range of 
interest rates for different grades of 
liquidity of diverse financial instruments. 

While the above remains the essence of 
financial intermediation between savers 
and investors—and the justification for a 
range of financial instruments with vary¬ 
ing degrees of liquidity and rates of 
interest—we must never forget two essen¬ 
tial points; (a) that the role of financial 
intermediation is no more than reaching 
the savings of the community to the 
potential investors, and (b) that in doing 
so, the trustees of the savings of the com¬ 
munity (by wi^ of banks and other finan¬ 
cial intermediaries which are now quite a 
handful) must adopt prudent norms of 
lending. Every individual has a right to 
speculate; one has a right to blow away 
one’s fortune on the race course. But a 
banker has no right to speculate: he is the 
trustee of other's savings, and the banker 
must abstain from speculating with other 
people’s hard-earned sarings. The role of 
the financial intermediary must remain 
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coBlSMt W! 'tatentieOM a nnaMia] 
htttraiediafy ^KMild not ‘phv* the market; 
the banher cannot <or should not) become 
an active pbver (or ^wculator) on the 
market. 

The other point to rmiember is that 
‘savings* need not necessarily be in the 
fom of financiai instruments. In fact, the 
extent of monetisation of the economy 
determines not only theesaent of mone- 
taty requirements of the economy; the 
nature and patCem of investment also 
determines the form in which the savings 
of the community have to be mobilised. 
In the Indian context, where some tvro- 
thiids of the population is dependent on 
agriculture, and where ‘construction’ is a 
signiHcant form of aggregate investment, 
it is possible to dispense with the need to 
mediate between savers and investors for 
a significant part of investment in the 
economy. The saver and the investor are, 
in this case, the same individual. A good 
part of investment (particularly in ihe 
rural areas) may uke the form of the 
labour of the investor himself (on the 
farm) for capital works. While part of 
such investment may require cash outgo, 
e g, in the matter of ‘construction’, such 
investment may still not require any finan¬ 
cial intermediation. As per the dau com¬ 
piled by the Central Statistical Organisa¬ 
tion, such ‘direct’ investment—without 
any financial intermediation—is a signifi¬ 
cant part of total investment in India, 
albeit the proportion has been steadily 
declining. As per the latest National Ac¬ 
counts Statistics, household savings 
invest^ directly in physical assets— 
withtAii any financial intermediation- 
accounted for SO.l per cent of total 
household saving during 1989-90 and 41.2 
per cent of gross domestic saving. Thus, 
only some half of the total savings of 
households in India, in 1989-90, were in 
the form of financial asseu; the balance 
of household savings was invested directly 
without the need for any financial 
intermediation. We would take up an 
examination of this specific issue later on. 
Suffice it to mention at this juncture that 
the euphoria in regard to the increasing 
monetisation of savings—which has been 
hailed by most economic commemators 
as a noteworthy achievement, and the 
regult of the increasing range and diversi¬ 
ty of financial instruments of saving now 
available—is not necessarily a matter to 
be enthused about. The increasing propor¬ 
tion of saving in the -form of financial 
assets has emerged—as we will see later— 
at tlw cxpoise of direct investment on the 
ium. Th'.s is niM a desirable development 
in a primiurily agrarian economy where 
■gricuhutai productivity is still quite low 
in relation to international standards. 


long-term MONETAgf MaCNIUfDES IN 
Helation to OOP 

Let me go back to a few other basic 
parmeters of monetary behaviour in 
India. Let me stan by admitting that there 
is no precise estimate of the extent to 
which economic activities in India are 
monetised. One merely assumes that the 
economy is getting increasingly monetis¬ 
ed. This is a general (and a popular) 
hypothesis, unbacked by empirical studies 
as to the extent of ‘marketed output’ from 
the agriculture sector. Ibble I gives the 
estimates of the GNP (at current prices) 
as well as the estimates of M' and M, 
from 1950-51 till 1990-91, over a 40-year 
period. It must be stated here that there 
have been two major revisions (by the 
RBI) in the estimates of money supply, 
one in l%9-70 and the other in 1977-78, 
the latter involving a major change in the 
estimate of Mj. For purposes of com¬ 
parability, both the earlier and the revised 
estimates are given for the two benchmark 
years. Equally, estimates of the GNP have 
been revised from time to time, with the 
availability of new data, but 1980-81 
marks a seminal change in the methods 
of e.stimation, making for a complete 
break in the series. Nonetheless, with the 
benchmark-year figures available for both 
series, a long-term comparison of what 
may be described as the income velocity 
of circulation of money becomes possible 

Another point that needs to be made 
in this context is that the money supply 
figures are those at the end of the fiscal 
year, i e. as on March 31 of the year just 
ended. As a result, one should not atuich 
too much importance to yror-to-year fluc¬ 
tuations. but rather look for the under¬ 
lying trends. 

if one were to divide the GNP by the 
monetary circulation, one would get a 
measure of what may be described as the 
‘income velocity of circulation’. GNP 
divided by M, shows remarkable stalnlity 
at annual velocity of around 5, over the 
past 40 years. There have been fluctua¬ 
tions in between; velocity went up in the 
70s, but came down again in the 80s; if 
anything, the average velocity in the 
80s would be somewhat higher than in 
the 50s. 

If one were to divide GNP by Mj, one 
would get a distinctly different picture; 
velocity started declining in the mid-70s, 
and has continued to decline since then. 
From around 4 in the early 50s, GNP/M, 
came down to less than 2 in the last three 
years (i e, 1988-89 to 1990-91). 

li is difficult to categorically define the 
causal relationships in the above changes. 
In a sense, one should take M, as the 
corr^t measure of money supply for 
estimating the income velocity of money. 


For the vast masses of the population, one 
could even take currency circulation as the 
relevant measure; but with increasing 
urbanisation, payment of government and 
corporate salaries by cheque, and all 
thinp considered, one should perhaps rely 
on M, as the appropriate measure of 
money stock to estimate the income 
velocity of money (The annual fluctua¬ 
tions in velocity could, in this back¬ 
ground, be explained partly as a result of 
fluctuations in agricultural output, in ad¬ 
dition to the measure of money stock 
being taken at a point of time rather than 
as an average for the year as a whole.) 

It is possible that the relative stability 
of the income velocity of circulation of 
M, (at around 5), and the decline in the 
velocity of circulation of M, (from 
around 4 to less than 2) has a significance 
which we tend to ignore. In a developed 
industrial society, the velocity of circula¬ 
tion is known to be steadily increasing, 
and any .stability or decline in velocity of 
circulation is a sign of recession or stagna¬ 
tion. As far as the basic production sec¬ 
tors are concerned, in India there does not 
appear to have occurred any significant 
change in the degree of monetisation over 
the years, even though the National 
Accounts Statistics indicate a decline in 
the contribution of agriculture from 
nearly 50 per cent to around 30 per cent* 
of the national income. Anyhow, there is 
not much change in the income velocity 
of circulation, when we consider M, as 
the denominator. But when we consider 
M, as the denominator, there is a 
qualitative change. One is tempted to ask 
(though not necessarily conclude): does 
this imply merely an increase in financial 
transactions, or an increased volume of 
transactions in the economy without 
necessarily leading lo a corresponding 
increase in aggregate income? Or does 
it imply greater monetisation of the 
economy without a corresponding 
increase in output? 

There is really no satislaciory answer. 
For, except during the 80s, the rate of 
growth of the economy has generally 
hovered at around 3.5 per cent per annum 
through this long period of years; and one 
knows that the growth rate in the 80s was 
financed through exceptionally heavy 
external borrowing, which should—other 
things remaining the same—reduce money 
supply and increase velocity. That the 
reverse has occurred points to certain 
features of the pattern of growth—and its 
financing—during the 80s, which need 
special attention. 

There has doubtless been one change. 
Greater monetisation of the economy— 
or let us say, the increase in Mj at a rate 
significantly g^ter than the increase in 
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aggntsate output— has led to a gradual 
shift in preferences for increased holding 
of Rnancial assets. ‘Monetised savings' 
have certainly increased, but overall 
savings—as a percentage of the GDP— 
have not. Ihble 2 gives percentages, to the 
GDP, of household savings in the form 
of financial assets and of physical assets, 
and also of overall savings in the economy, 
from 1980-81 to 1989-90.1 have used the 
revised series published by the CSO in 
order to retain strict comparability; it 
should be suted though that I nave 
refrained from giving figures for the 
earlier years despite the fact that in 
1978*79, our domestic savings had reach- 
«1 (as per the revi.sed series) more than 2.^ 
per cent of the GDP in 1978-79, 

As per the revised series, our gross sav¬ 
ings were 21 per cent of the GDP in 
1980-81, went down steadily to a little 
above 18 per cent by I984-8S, and 
recovered again to 21 per cent by 1990-91. 
Savings by households in the form of 
financial assets, however, steadily increas- 
led from 6.33 per cent of the GDP in 
1980-81 to 8.90 per cent in 1989-90. This 
appears to be the contribution of better 
financial intermediation, of the spread of 
the banking habit, and of the availability 
of a wide range of financial instruments 
of saving of late. 

* Savings and Their Depioyment: 
Lagging Investment in Aorictjlture 

But has this been an unmixed blessing 
for the Indian economy? Table 3, again 
taken from the National Accounts Statis¬ 
tics of the CSO, gives estimates of invest¬ 
ment'in agriculture in relation to total 
investment in the economy. Gross’ fixed 
capital formation in agriculture- 
including both investments by the govern¬ 
ment and by the farming community- 
declined in real terms (i e, at 1980-81 
prices) from Rs 4,537 crore in 1980-81 to 
Rs 4,355 crore in 1989-90. Both in 1986-87 
and 1987-88, the investment in agriculture 
was less than Rs 4,000 crore. .As a percen¬ 
tage of gross fixed capital formation in the 
economy as a whole, investment in agri¬ 
culture declined from 19.2 per cent in 
1980-81 to a mere 9.7 pei cent in 1989-90. 

The monetisation of the economy—or 
at any rate the increasing sophist ir at ion 
of the financial market—has doubtless 
helped to develop the capital market, at 
least during the years 1987-88 to 1990-91. 
There is no doubt that the market for 
equity got a spurt over the second half of 
the d^de of the 80s. And yet, it is in the 
8Qs that investmqpl in agriculture started 
flagging, and there is considerable 
evidence—e g, in the highly unfavourable 
credit;deposit ratio in the rural areas— 
that the introduction of organised finan¬ 
cial intermediation in the rural areas led 


' to 8 night of savings fnMn dte rtmi arett. 
As per the Reserve Bank ibpo/f OR ThnMf 
and Pmgress of Banking in Indm, 1989-90 
fJuly-JuneJ, as of December 31,1989, the 
credit.-deposit ratio of public sector banks 
in rural areas was 59.4 per cent; in semi- 
urban areas, it was 49.9 per cent; and in 
urban and metropolitan areas, it was 68.1 
per cent. The percentage looks a little 
respectable for rural areas because.it was 

100.2 per cent in the southern region and 

63.2 per cent in the western region (partly 
on account of credit for the sugar in¬ 
dustry). For private seaor banks, these 
ratios arc 51.4 per cent for rural areas; 48.5 
per cent for semi-urban areas; and 83.2 
per cent for urban and metropolitan areav 
Indeed, as of December 1990, as per the 
RBI Curren<y and Finance Report for 
1990-91, deposits from the rural areas were 
Rs 28,609 crore. The rural areas accounted 
for IS.S per cent of the deposits and 14.2 
per cent of the advances of scheduled 
commercial banks. By contrast, the 
metropolitan areas accounted for 38.9 per 
cent of the dqxisits and 48.3 per cent of 
the advances. It is obvious from where 
surplus savings are drawn by banks and 
where they are deployed. 

Even government intervention by way 
of the financing of agricultural invest¬ 
ments throui^ NABARD refinancing and 
through the stipulation of a minimum 
percentage of lending by commercial 


tanfcf for the so^caHed ^pdwfcy mam' 
of ilw econonv (of Rdildi agritwRaro 
8 mtMor part) did not prevent a steep 
decline in (he lewd of aggtepte invertment 
in agricuhuit in real terms, during the 
decade of the 80s. 

1 may be forgiven for laboui^ tids 
point. The National Bank of Agricuhnral 
and Rural Development (NABARD) was 
set up specificate for pfomMing rural 
development generally and agri^kwint 
development in particular. The outttan* 
ding credit of the NABARD, at the end 
of 1989-90, was only Rs 2368 erme; at the 
end of 1990-91, this figure had comedown 
to Rs 2,587 crore: This total includes 0 // 
types of credit, short term, medium term 
and long term. have already seen the 
credit:deposit mtio of commercial banks 
in the rural areas vis-a-vis the urban areas. 
The focus of attention of the economic 
policy-maker in India has undoubtedly 
been on the urban industrial sector, and 
the transfer of agrarian savings for 
industrialisation, of late, entirely in tune 
with ‘market demand', in an economy 
with increasing inequality in the distribu¬ 
tion of income. 

Indeed, this has been almost Uls an 
obsession of the economic policy-maker 
in India, an obsession with the devriop- 
ment of more and more sophisticated in¬ 
struments of finaireial interaiediation for 
the urban sector to the neglect of the 
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M, 

M, 

GNP 

GNP/M, 

CNP/M, 

Old Sf-rii*H of Money Supply 

1950.51 2016 

2280 

9523 

4.72 

4.18 

1955-56 

2217 

2583 

10231 

5.08 

3312 

1960-61 

2869 

3964 

14946 


3.77 

1965-66 

4529 

6134 

13948 

5.29 

3.90 

1969-70 

6387 

9336 

36580 

5.73 

3.92 

New Seriea of Money Supply 
1969-70 6536 

9639 

36580 

5.60 

3179 

1970-71 

7321 

10958 

39979 

5.46 

4.29 

1975-76 

13143 

22286 

74089 

5.64 

3.82 

1977-78 

18383 

32450 

8%I5 

4.87 

176 

Revised Series of Money Supply 
1977-78 14388 

32906 

89615 

6.23 

172 

1980-81 

23117 

55358 

127812 

5.53 

131 

Revised Series of GNP 
1980-81 

23117 

55358 

138358 

5.99 

150 

1981-82 

24729 

62426 

IS9800 


156 

1982-83 

28535 

72868 

177498 

6.77 

2.44 

1983-84 

3.3066 

85899 

206645 

OM 

2.41 

1984-85 

39649 

101957 

229963 

S .80 

216 

1985 86 

44095 

119394 

260491 

5.91 

111 

1986 87 

51516 

141632 

290169 

S.63 

105 

1987-88 

S8SSS 

I6427S 

329997 

5.64 

2.01 

1988-89 

71108 

200245 

392373 

5.52 

1.96 

1989-90 

86398 

239184 

44OIS0 

$.09 

1.14 

1990-91* 

99642 

277211 

461750 

4,63 

1.67 


Sourves: RBI for moneury data; CSO for GNP figures. For 1990-91, GNP has been taken fiom 
RBI estimate in Currency end Fmance Import for 1990-91. Money supply figuia are 
as end of March of every fiscal year not annual averages. 
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needtof ffiMncelSor the de w e tep mewt of 
agricuHuic; for the leturgence of small- 
scale industry, for the financing of small 
businesses. IIk focus somehow has been 
on sfHirring the growth of the corporate 
sector which has occasioned—since the 
mid-80s-^ncreasing nscal concessions to 
the corporate form of indudry. an increas¬ 
ing array of finandal instruments as well 
as institutiont, and increasii« public fun¬ 
ding of tndustrisd and other investments 
primarily by the corporate sector. Notice 
the sanctions and di^ursements of finan¬ 
cial assistance by public nnancial institu¬ 
tions (induding «aie-level institutions) lor 
industrial and commercial activities (other 
than agricultural activities): Ibtal sanc¬ 
tions were Rs 13,647 crote in 1989-90 and 
Rs 19,917 crore in 1990-91; total dis¬ 
bursements were Rs 10,034 crore in 
1989-90 and Rs 12369 crore in 1990-91. 
And yet, registered manufacturing 
industry—not ail of it in the corporate 
sector—accounted for no more than II.3 
per cent of the GDP in 1989-90. 

I have deliberately strayed a little from 
an analysis of the pattern of monetary 
assets, their diversity and their complexity, 
in order to bring home the lop-sided 
nature of the credit system in this coun¬ 
try. Diverse reasons are cited for this state 
of affairs: the riskiness of lending for 
agriculture where farming is a gamble on 
the monsoon; the difficulty of retailing 
credit to a large number of small peasant 
cultivators. But then, it is precisely 
because agriculture has, in large parts of 
the country, been a gamble on the mon¬ 
soon, that a variety of small works is 
needed: a tubewell heie, a small weir or 
check dam there, inwstmeni lor land 
levelling, terracing, and stabilising the soil 
so as to improve its moisture retention 
capacity in a third place. For this to come 
about, a large number of small agri¬ 
cultural loans ate required: and such 
financing can change the face of agri¬ 
culture as indeed it has already done in 
some parts of the country. But such 
investments cannot be promoted by 
merely proliferating sophisticated 
instruments of financial saving. 

CAPimL. Interest and Inst rumenis of 
Financial Saving 

I have to preface this pari of the discus¬ 
sion with a brief allusion to the theory of 
capital and of interest, for which we need 
to go back to the Austrian school of 
thought, noubly Menger and Bohm- 
Bmwerk. The latter’s celebrated theory of 
the production process, of the incieasingly 
‘roundabout’ method of production and 
the lengthening of the production period— 
which requires an increasing ‘sutoistence 
fundt—leading to higher {uoductiviiy of 


' Mwor, mm ' 

expUn tlw attaenoe and idettro^^ 
interest, required to be paid tor die onm- 
mand over resources which would enabte 
theadoptkm of more roundabout methoeb 
of production. The Austrian schotd 
visualised an economic system in which 
development of the economy towards 
an optimal equilibrium was achieved 
without the disturbing influences of 
money. Though it was another Austrian, 
Schumpeter, who introduced ‘inoovatton’ 
as the factor making for progress, with the 
economic system progressing from one 
equilibrium to another—at a higher 
level—we arc not for the present con¬ 
cerned either with Schumpeterian dyna¬ 
mics or with the critique of the Austrians 
(by another Austrian, Von Hayek) that 
they did not take note of cyclical ups and 
downs in ml life, or even of the somewhat 
‘autonomous’ character of money 
supply-and disturbances caused by 
money—in the functioning of the 
economic system. 

Why do 1 introduce Bohm-Bawerk’s 
concept of the ‘roundaboutness’ of the 
process of production as a means of spur¬ 
ring growth? Because Bobm-Bawerk was 
among the first to focus on the need for 
heavier doses of capital to spur the growth 
of productivity and of output. That con¬ 
cept remains valid except that one must 
note the importance of ‘widening’ the 
capital base for all workers before 
‘deepening’ it unduly in a few sectors, 
whi^ is what has been happening in 
India. If we want to increase the produc¬ 
tivity of ail workers, we need enormous 
widening of the capital; and we would. 


with incraasing ‘roumWboutfiess’ of the 
methods of production, require a huger 
‘subostence fund*. That is. me would need, 
in India, an expansion of both the equip¬ 
ment base as well as credit for all seaors, 
not excluding agriculture. 

Somehow, in India, we have of late con¬ 
cerned ourselves only with the ‘deepening* 
of capital in a few sectors. And not only 
has the price of credit been excessive of 
late, credit has just not been available to 
many productive sectors even at uncons¬ 
cionably high interest rates, totally out of 
alignment with the productivity of caintaL 

I would like to suggest that C D 
Deshmukh’s ‘cheap money’ policy before 
the second world war in India may be said 
to have been based on a correct analysis 
of the need for widening and deepening 
(he capital base in India of those days. All 
in alt, it would appear that the current rate 
of interest in India is much too high; in¬ 
deed*. there is no justification for apply¬ 
ing such rates of interest in India'i^ay, 
for the classic arguments that a high rate 
of interest would encourage labour- 
intensive methods of production nas been 
found in practice to be not applicable, 
while the extremely high rates of interest 
have been militating against long gesta¬ 
tion infrastructural investments. 

There is no reason in real life to assume 
that cither investors or savers would 
always act in a normal way, in their 
response to interest rate changes. Keynes 
has demonstrated the fallacy of both 
assumptions in neoclassical thwry, under 
certain conditions. To the extent that the 
^te today controls money supply, and to 
the extent that the state can and does 
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crore. figure\ m brockets perceniagesf 



Household Saving 

In Financial In Physical roiul 

Assets Assets 

Tolal 

Domes) ic 
Saving 

GDP at 

Market 

Price 

!980-8l 

8610 

13238 

21848 

28766 

136013 



(9.73) 

(16.06) 

,.-’1 1') 

(100.0) 

I98I-K2 

9«14 

Ml 14 

2372K 

t.W'K 

159760 


(6.14) 

(8 83) 

(I4.6.S) 

120 96) 

(100.0) 

I9R2-8.1 

12739 

10599 

23338 

74068 

178132 


(7.IS) 

(5 95) 

(13.10) 

119 ) 3) 

(100.0) 

1983-84 

1.3294 

15724 

29018 

78971 

207589 


f6.40) 

(7.57) 

(13.98) 

(18.77) 

(100.0) 

1984-83 

17879 

13762 

31841 

42158 

231387 


(7.70) 

(5.95) 

(13.76) 

(18,22) 

(100.0) 

1983-86 

18314 

19484 

37999 

.SI664 

261920 


(7.09) 

(7.44) 

(14.51) 

(19.73) 

(100.0) 

1986-87 

22992 

17704 

40696 

S3738 

291974 


(7.87) 

(6.06) 

(13.94) 

(!8,4I) 

(100.0) 

1987-88 

26022 

28696 

54718 

67561 

332616 


(7.82) 

(8.63) 

(16.45) 

(20.31) 

(100.0) 

1988-89 

28646 

38793 

67439 

83298 

394992 


(7.25) 

(9.82) 

(17.07) 

(21.09) 

(100.0) 

1989-90 

39386 

39327 

78913 

95917 

442769 


(890) 

(8.93) 

(17.82) 

(21.66) 

(100.0) 


Sower. CSO, VwMMo/ Acemnts SUMisiles, February 1991. 
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intervene in the economy throush ‘Mito- 
nomous’ investments (which ‘induce' ad* 
ditional pnvale investment), both the rale 
of interest and the demand for money are 
in a way interceded and influenced by the 
sute, by all states irrespective of their pro¬ 
fessions in regard to economic philosophy 
Accoiding to a recent estimate made Iv 
the Business Wnk of New \brk, if federal, 
state and local authorities, all three of 
them, are taken into consideration, the 
total of government expenditure would 
amount to some 36 per cent of the Gross 
Domestic Product of the US, the greatest 
advocate of the free market economy in 
the world 

It IS not necessary for me to go into the 
manner in which savings can be ’forced’ 
out of an economy, nor how such savings 
can start evaporating because of certain 
policies of the state Certain empirical 
studies carried out recently point to the 
possibility, in a relatively poor economy, 
of the overall savings rate going up as a 
lesult of the increasingly unequal distribu¬ 
tion of income(sce. in this context, 
B L Pandit The Growth and Sinitture of 
Savings m India, Oxford Uiuversity Press, 
Delhi, 1991] On the other hand, even if 
one takes only household sasing, the steep 
decline in such saving between the late 10s 
and the mid-80s—with increasing ine¬ 
qualities in income distribution being by 
all accounts a pervasive and continuing 
trend—does not necessarily warrant the 
conclusion reached by Pandit According 
to one perceptive review of Pandit, “ 
a featuie that strikes one after even a cur¬ 
sory glance at some of the data presented 
in Pandit’s book is that both the 
period I9S0-6S and the 1980s were periods 
of relatively fast growth of output while 
being periods of relatively slow growth of 
savings Apparently, the relationship bet 
ween savings and growth in the Indian 
economy is mure complex than catered for 
in the development economist’s bag of 
tools” [Pulapre Balakrishiian, Savings 
and Cirowth’, Bionomic and PoUtKa! 
Weekiv, March 7 14. 1992, p 552) 

Div I KSII K At ION or f INANC lAI ASShlS 

I had slated initially that a range of 
financial assets- with varying degices of 
liquidity cariying different rates Of 
interest—may help to mobilise savings 
more effectively to suit the varying 
requirements of credit, long term, medium 
term and shoit term This does not, 
however, imply that the ‘proliferation’ of 
the instruments of financial saving is 
necessarily likely to have that effect In 
tact, the developments in the past two or 
three years are likely to have a totally dif¬ 
ferent effect, namely, the substuuiton of 
placements of household saving from one 
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nwwiriri ■»« to —oriier. Uiwio tmo 
tliia p wMwi a Unk moie deepljii In the 
put tern ymn, we have had a {woUfeia- 
tkn of flnanciai iastnanents of saving, lb 
begin with, the tax concession on smalt 
sa^ngs>-by way of deduction of the 
amoinit saved from taxable income—had 
the effect the savers selling their National 
Savings Certificates after the initial 'lock¬ 
in’ period of three years and purchuing 
fieA NSCs in order to get the bmiefit of 
deduction of such ‘transferred savings’ 
from taxable income This was quite com¬ 
mon until the government sutkienly an¬ 
nounced, unilaterally (and without any 
legal basis, though with considerable 
economic justification) that NSCs would 
not be encashable for the six-year period, 
for which they were inkiaily issued, 
irrespective of the ‘lock-in’ period of three 
years stipulated ourlier. Then, there wu 
a sudden spate of issues by Mutual Funds 
(by banks)—carrying a higher rate of 
interest than the NSCs—which merely 
resulted in a transfer of these seif-same 
household savings from NSCs to one or 
other of the diverse Mutual Funds. The 
result was a transfer of resources saved by 
households from the sute governments— 
which used to get the lion’s share of the 
receipts of small savings by way of 
NSCs—to the centre, it is not as if the 
Mutual Funds were gamering additional 
savings; they were only competing more 
successfully than the state governments 
(through the NSCs) for the same house¬ 
hold savings. In fact, to the extent that ad¬ 
ditional financiai savings were garnered, 
such savings appear to have been obtain¬ 
ed at the expense of savings invested 
directly in the form of physical assets, 
most notably on the farm. One cannot 
help reflecting that it is this sudden 
increase in financiai saving with the 
Mutual Funds and the UTI—part of it 
diverted from farm investments and part 
of it diverted from the receipts of the sute 
governments (in the form of NSCs)— 
coupled with a general absence of worth¬ 
while new scrips (because of an ‘imposed’ 
slow-down in the growth of the economy) 
that led to a scramble for existing scrips. 
And once the financial institutions had 
invested heavily in certain scrips, they 
dcvekqied a vested interest in keying up 
share prices. It is this development—of the 
making of government policy and the 
policy of the FIs which helped to fuel the 
unhealthy increase in stock prices in 
1991-92. It also appears that there exists 
a strong nexus between brokers and some 
leaders in the corporate sector. The latter 
have been announcing fresh equity issues 
with a very high premium, and such 
premia could be Justified oiriy through an 
abnormal inctease in durket prices of 
their caiating equity. The inctease in stock 


piieiH Wit ah^neered and anlfidat. 

Of late we have yet a dikd devdop- 
ment, an increase in the rate of interest, 
all round. Again, as already sttted earlier. 
Keynes has convinangly demonstrated 
that savings ate not entirdy a function of 
tin rate of interest; under certain condi¬ 
tions, savings ate primarily a function of 
liquidiiy preference and the stock of 
money in the economy; and with increas¬ 
ing money supply in the economy— 
arising from the increasing ‘monetised 
deftcit’ of the central government, in turn 
arising from the government’s borrowing 
from the Reserve Bank of India- 
monetary savings have been increasing. 
There is no evidence though that this has 
increased the toulity of savings in the 
economyasapercenugeofCOP. Indeed, 
those who haw been arguing that personal 
savings have been increasing while the 
government has been dissaving, thereby 
Justifying the various (fiscal and other) 
concessions granted to householders on 
‘financial saving’ (as contrasted to direct 
saving in the form of physical assets) 
forget the link between government 
dissaving and household saving in finan¬ 
cial assets. Ihke away the former and you 
will talar away the latter. It is surprising 
that the economic policy-makers in India 
have steadily refused to look at the facts 
concerning real rates of saving and invest¬ 
ment in the economy, at the causal rela¬ 
tionship between government dissaving 
and increasing household saving in the 
form of financial assets. This approach 
has resulted in a neglect of the problem 
of improved financial intermediation (in 
the rural areas) leading to a transfer of 
rural savings from rural investments to in¬ 
vestments in the form of financial assets. 

It IS equally surprising that the 
economic policy-maker in India has not 
yet woken up to the futility of increasing 
the rate of interest as a means of increas¬ 
ing the real rate ot saving in the economy. 
The National Accounts data are available 
to the government long before they are 
released to the public The National 
Accounts for 1990-91 are this year not yet 
available to the public as of writing, in 
late July 1992 (though in earlier years, 
these data got published in February). But 
data until 1989-90 are publicly available 
and the trends have been summarised in 
Ihbles 2 and 3. it is seen from these dgta 
that the high growth rate—at around S.S 
per cent per annum—during the 80s did 
nof lead to a higher rate of domestic 
sawing; that this high growth rate was in 
fact financed by external borrowing. Most 
of this external borrowing was of a short¬ 
term character, which is what caused the 
crisis in the balance of payments in June 
1991, a crisis which still persists in the 
sense thu^our payments nmtinue to be 
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in severe imbalance; and our dependence 
on short-term borrbwings has in fact in¬ 
creased, being temporarily shored up 
heavy borrowing from the IMF and other 
international lenders. 

Equivai bNT oi SennH Sla Bubbi l 

Diverse committees are going into the 
precise mechanics of the recent stock 
market scam and bank ‘fraud’. My pur¬ 
pose in raising the issue is to delve deeper 
into the economic rationale of the scam, 
into the inevitability of the collapse of the 
artificial (and contrived) boom in the 
stock market in 1991-92, from July 1991 
up until April/May 1992, into the aban¬ 
donment of prudent norms of banking by 
reputed banking institutions for which the 
causes lie deeper than appear on the 
surface. 

Let us take a brief look at the sequence 
of events which led to the build-up of 
speculative transactions on the stock 
market. The liberalisation of industrial 
policy in July 1991—including removal of 
restrictions on both foreign investments 
and on MRTP companies—understandably 
set off a boom in equity piices. Normally, 
this boom should have been tempenvt .ind 
slowed down by the ‘stabilisation policy’ 
mtroduced in July 1991 because stabilisa¬ 
tion necessarily involves a curtailment of 
demand and tiK consequent slackening of 
industrial production growth. However, 
after a certain period, and in particular, 
in the early pan of 1992, Ihe tempenng 
of the boom (by the subilisation policy) 
was more than neutralised by the jacking 
up of the rate of interest on government 
securities. The latter event set off 
speculative transactions in government 
paper; advantage was taken by the ‘buHs’ 
on the stock exchanges of this sudden in- 

Tabu 3 Gross Fixtn C API lAi Formation 
IN ACRKUnilRE 
(At constant 1980-81 prices) 

(Rs crore) 


Gross Fixed Capital Percentage 
Formation of GFCF 



In Agn- 
cultuie 

Total 

■n Agri¬ 
culture to 
Total 

1980-81 

4537 

23617 

19 2 

1981-82 

4346 

26408 

16.5 

1982 83 

4409 

28607 

15 4 

1983 84 

3957 

28708 

13.8 

1984-83 

4287 

30560 

14.0 

1985 86 

4068 

3I7BI 

12 8 

1986-87 

3798 

34231 

11.1 

1987-88 

3926 

35128 

11.2 

1988-89 

4043 

37415 

108 

1989 90 

4355 

44684 

97 


Sourer. CSO. Nalioital Aocounu Slatisiia, 
Flebruary 1991 and Press Note, 
February 19. 1991 
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creue in government ucurities demand, 
to further jack up share prices. We have 
earlier seen the rationale of the artificially 
‘engineered’ boom in stock prices in 
1991-92. Government policies, as we will 
see later, only help^ to further the 
anificiaf boom rather thui to stem it. 

IVvo further developments are to be 
noted in this context. First, the 1992-93 
budget of the government of India con¬ 
tained enough material to set the stock 
exchanges on fire. The wealth tax on 
Tinancial assets’ was withdrawn—note 
that the total withdrawal of the wealth tax 
related only to wealth in the form of 
financial assets—and both the tax on 
capital gains as well as corporate taxes and 
taxes on income were reduced, together 
with taat welcome to black money hoards 
to come out and join the mainstream of 
economic activity. This naturally fuelled 
a speculative increase in equity prices. 
SecowHy, neither the government of India 
nor the Reserve Bank did anything but 
look on, seemingly pleased at the con¬ 
fidence of the ‘market’ in the govern¬ 
ment’s economic reform programme. 
Even when the average price/eamings 
ratio on the Bombay stock exchange had 
reached the absurd figure of SO, neither 
the government nor the RBI appeared to 
have felt any concern. Either the 
authorities wcr penuaded that the bullish 
behaviour of the stock market would at¬ 
tract NRl investments—incidentally, this 
expectation openly voiced by the 
authorities was unwarranted because no 
foreigner was likely to be interested in 
Indian stocks at such absurd prices—or 
the authorities were persuaded that the 
bullish behaviour reflated merely market 
confidence in the government’s policies. 
The RBI did not even pause to enquire as 
to how such frenried activity on the stock 
exchange could be sustained; after all. 
where was all this money coming from? 

The ‘fraud’ on a large scale was 
perpetrated to make slock pnees go up 
steadily (to unrealistic and unsustainable 
levels) IS now well established. We need to 
draw a distinction between ‘fraud’ and the 
‘scam’, which has to do with speculation 
in share prices by responsible financial in¬ 
stitutions whose mam task is to service the 
millions of householders who entrust thar 
savings to the care of these institutions. 
The surprising part of the story is that 
nothing was suspected, and the Reserve 
Bank sat back and watched even as every 
norm of prudent banking was flouted. 

Where does economic policy-making 
come in, in a story of fraud and specula¬ 
tion? The seeds of the .speculative increase 
in stock prices lay in the government of 
India’s economic policies as well as the 
tacit welcome accorded by official spokes¬ 
men to the stock market boom. The aboli¬ 


tion of the wealth tax mi ftnaadid assets 
alone is eidy one etemem of these policMs. 
There is a government of India circular 
to all nationalised banks to raise their 
dividends by SO per cent. There was The 
Economist, London, report a few months 
back that foreign banks had made their 
highest world-wide profits (in relation to 
turnover) in India. The bankers knew 
these profits had been made not through 
banking operations—throu^ a diffeience 
between lending and borrowing rates— 
but through speculation in securities. 
Given the pressure to increase their 
dividends (by SO per cent) when industrial 
activity was slack and industrial produc¬ 
tion stagnant, the banks took to specu¬ 
lative activity. It is not surprising that two 
for^tn banks were among those caught 
on the wrong foot when the bubble burst. 
But until the bubble did burst, both the 
government of India and the Reserve 
Bank looked on ben^nly. 

In July 1991, the government had an¬ 
nounced a hard policy of ‘subilisation’. 
Stabilisation necessarily involves contrac¬ 
tion of economic activity. The effort of 
the economic policy-makers appears to 
have been to; (a) ‘soften’ the blow of 
‘stabilisation only for the organised sec¬ 
tor, and (b) claim the success of the 
liberalisation policy pace the boom in 
equity prices. 

The tax concessions introduced in the 
budget on February 29, 1992 were at the 
cost of ‘stabilisation’. The relaxation in the 
SLR earlier was also at the*cost of stabi¬ 
lisation; so was the raising of the interest 
rate on government securities. There was 
clearly no realisation that a slow-down in 
the stabilisation process would not only 
delay economic recovery, no thought was 
given to the fact that with stagnating in¬ 
dustrial production, the boom in equity 
prices was unrealistic and unhealthy, and 
could not really be sustained, if the 
economic policy-makers did not foresee 
the tragedy, obviously they did not unders¬ 
tand the logical consequences of their own 
policies. 

CON< IXJOINO RtMARKS 

Economic growth does not grow on 
trees. It has to be derived from the extrac¬ 
tion of a surplus from the social product 
and the optimal deployment of that 
surplus for increasing the productive 
capacity of the economy as a whole, 
which has something to do with increas¬ 
ing the productivity of the entire 
workforce. need a ‘widening* of the 
capital base for all workers first; and a 
‘deepening’ of the capital base of infra¬ 
structure and unive^ intermediates, 
which may help to increase the produc¬ 
tivity of workers in ^neral. 


Equally, EnaneW tmaacttmis, If they 
are not to get out of hand, idust reflect 
the development of the real economy. 
When financial transactions no kmter 
reflect the real rituation, something is 
basically wrong somewhere. The tragedy 
of economic policy-making of late has 
been the tendency on the part of the 
policy-maker to ignore this ^ic realhy. 

Nothing was done between July 1991 
and June 1992 calculated to either ac¬ 
celerate the aggregate savings in the 
economy or to make for the optimal 
deployment of the existing savings, with 
a view to increasing overall productivity 
of all factors. The devdopment of increas¬ 
ingly sophisticated instruments of firum- 
cial saving has had the contrary effect in 
India—the n^lect of investment in the 
rural areas, the neglect of small industries 
even in urtmn areas. What we have achiev¬ 
ed. therefore, is a transfer of savings to 
a few sectors; this transfer, rqtiettaMy, has 
occurred through the merfiation of the 
stale and not through the “invisible hand’’ 
of the' market system. 

The management of the Indian 
economy over the past one year has, it 
seems, neglected the ‘real economy’. Tl^ 
has been little effort to reverse the trend 
of declining investment on the farms. 
There has, if anything, been a setback to 
the build-up of the infrastructure, and 
there has also been a relative neglect of 
the public sector enterprises on which an 
enormous amount of the nation’s 
resources has been invested in the past. 
The recent happenings in the stock market 
would also be a setback to private enter¬ 
prise even though government policy may 
be to encourage ‘market-oriented’ private 
investments m the economy. 

The lesson, if ever history has any 
lessons for anybody, is that the riirancid 
sector must necessarily reflect the real 
economy which it seeks to ‘feed’ with 
inputs of capital and credit. When the 
financial sector drifts away from the real 
economy, we a're necessarily heading for 
disaster. 

Let me end with an oft-quoted state¬ 
ment of John Maynard Keynes who, in¬ 
cidentally, made a lot of money for 
himself, for the King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, whose funds he was managing, 
and the insurance company of which he 
was the adviser. 

Speculators may do no harm as bubbles on 
a steady stream of enierpnse. But the posi¬ 
tion ■» serious when enterprise becomes the 
bubble in the whiiipool of speculation. When 
the capital developmeni of the coumry 
becomes the by-product of the activities of 
a casino, the job is likely to be ill-done 

(fext of the author’s yusufMehenlly Manorial 
Lecture delivered at Bomb^ on Sep te mbw 23, 
1992.] 
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COMMENTARY 


Not a Recipe for a Millennium 

Amn Bumji 


In view of the gravity of the debt-servicing problem as it will 
emerge in no more than three to five years, is not the public 
entitled to get the facts and informed projections from the 
country’s centnd bank? Thatsparency is no less-fundamental for 
the balance sheet of the nation than in. the case of the balance 
sheets of ordinary finandal institutions. 


AT S7, and so nearing its diamond jubilee, 
the Reserve Bank shows signs of ai^ng in 
its latest Annual Report for 1991-^ It is 
within the living memory of many of us 
how this Bank created one oew institution 
afleranotbefiRflKl96Qi«id 1970s with 
leitMrkaHe innovativeness. This earned 
for it a rare respect and emulation from 
many ^unger central banks in the 
developing world. In concluding their 
history of the Reserve Bank of India 
(I93S-SI), the editorial committee, head¬ 
ed by Chintaman Deshmukh, had spoken 
in 1970 of the “dramatic dewlopmenu** 
of social control and then the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the major commercial banks as in¬ 
itiating a far-reaching reorientation of the 
banking sy.stem. The editorial committee 
went on to say, “Whatever be the emerg¬ 
ing pattern of the bankii^ and credit 
. system, the Reserve Bank is reasonably 
well equipped to carry out the tasks allot¬ 
ted to It. In regard to the important 
aspects of the personahty of the Governor, 
.:•(! *''e spirit of objectivity and indepen¬ 
dence of outlook of fhe Board, generally, 
high traditions were built up during the 
period of the history covered in this 
volume, even as stroi^ foundations were 
laid for a large superstructure to grow" 
Alas, we can no longer say this of the 
Bank only a quarter-century later. Though 
there has been a general deterioration in 
the country in standards of integrity, ob¬ 
jectivity and accountability, in the case of 
the deteriorating standards of this Bank, 
the responsibility of New Delhi is of 
phenomenal dimension. I hope the full 
discovery of this will be one of the for¬ 
tunate fall out benefits of the enquiry in¬ 
to the so-cidled securities scam. Thgt may 
help in rebinlding the Bank for the vastly 
complex tasks it is being called upon to 
perform for the structural adjustment of 
the entire spectrum of finandal institutions. 

The Annual Report recounts faithfully 
all the measures taken during the year to 
cnAle the country to emerge from the 
serious foreign exchange crisis of early 
1991; and thm turns to the “lonip term 
issues of structural ri^ities and imi^i- 
mentstogiawth'’. Barringaimuorachieve- 
ment in ^ yen; vi^ fiacal oonection and 
coasoUdation, being carried over to 


1992-93, and some significant monetary 
and exchange rate policies, the rest is 
largely an enunciation of policies which 
rti^n to be implemented in the next 
two/three years at the least. The exposi¬ 
tion is lucid—but there are no flashes of 
penetrating economic analysis or even of 
analysis of data—though the Board has 
three economists (though steeped in the 
traditions of the government), and senior 
represenutives of a wide cross-section of 
Indian industry. The report devotes con¬ 
siderable space to the subject of ‘Finan¬ 
dal Sector Reform’, eupheirastically suted 
to be based on the high-level Narasimham 
Committee. The committee made wide- 
ranging recommendations to ensure that 
the financial sector operates on the basis 
of operational flexibility and functional 
autonomy, thereby enhandng efTiciency, 
productivity and profitability. From a 
high-power^ body like the Braid of the 
Bank, one is entitled to expect a compe¬ 
tent and critical assessment of the recom¬ 
mendations, including a programme tor 
a phased implementation of their separate 
components, and an impressionistic view 
of what the financial sector would ulti¬ 
mately look like and how it would func¬ 
tion, especially as the Bank will be the 
body which will be lugely responsible for 
implementing the recommendations, and 
be liable to be blamed later for any short¬ 
comings. In facing this huge challenge, 
there is no trace of an institutional en¬ 
thusiasm, even if that were duly chasten¬ 
ed for an august body like a central bank. 
And, even after the daily proliferating 
disclosures of the securities scam, there is 
not even an iota of doubt or hesitation in 
implementing the nearly one-year old 
recommendations or of finding the per¬ 
sonnel to manage the vast financial sec¬ 
tor. I have almost invariably found that 
certitude and inability to perceive grey 
areas in any important socio-economic 
programme betray a lack of keen objecti¬ 
vity. 

Writing in these columns on October 
12,1991, on the Bank’s Annual Report for 
1990-91,1 had commented on the ‘formi¬ 
dable dimensions’ of that report (191 
p^es), and asked instead for a much 
briefer report, and one which bore the 


stamp of the insight, authority and the 
collective wisdom of the chosen few who 
are privileged to sit on the Bank’s Board. 
This has not happened. The si^e is smaller, 
but the axe has fallen on the analytical 
portion, the Economic Review. The quali¬ 
ty still leaves much to be desired. We shall 
mention some issues where the analysis 
could have been better, including some 
critical policy areas. 

At two places (pp 7 and 48) the Board 
has stated that since the inflows of foreign 
exchange were of ‘^overriding priority’’, 
measures for sterilising them were not 
undertaken lest they dampen such flows. 
The Bank did this ttepite wunes.sing week 
after week an acceleration of M3 expan¬ 
sion, from the target of 13 per cent to no 
less than I8J per cent. This leaves us 
dumbfounded. 

On the question of the impact pf im¬ 
port compression, credit restraints, etc, on 
industrial stagnation, the authorities make 
an astounding confession, viz, that the 
import-intensity of the eainomy “has 
bem higher than perceived and the import 
compression measures seem to have 
adversely affected output activities ovci 
a wide spearum of industiics" (p 86). 
This after four decades of planning, 
repeated high cost man-hours devoted to 
tire preparatira of input/output matrices, 
and miUions upon millions spent on com¬ 
puterising data processing, and providing 
almost all middle and sehior level resear¬ 
chers and bureaucrats with PCs on their 
table! 

The events of 1991-92 present a unique¬ 
ly attractive Held for research In the last 
four decades, a dip in real GDP growth 
has always gone with a serious drop in 
“agriculture, forestry, etc’’, with but one 
exception. TTic hardest hit GDP growth 
of 1979-80. one of minus 5 2 per cent, 
went with a minus 12.3 per cent growth 
of agriculture etc, buttressed by a minus 
3.3 per cent growth of manufacturing 
{Economic Survey, 1989-90, Appendix 
Table 1.6). In 1991-92, the agriculture 
index was minus I per cent, and industry 
recorded a growth estimated at 0.1 per 
cent against 7.3 per cent during 1987-88 
to 1990-91. What a fertile Tield for research 
on the effects of this on the economy! Two 
other matters are related to this: (a) in 
1990-91, corporate investment is stated to 
have shown a rise of no less than IS 4 per 
cent in real terms; 1991-92 shows a decline 
of I 4 per cent “over the corresponding 
expenditures in respcaive previous years’* 
(p 63): whatever this jargon might mean, 
the reader is entitled to be told the im¬ 
plications; (b) despite the slump in the 
economy, the report records a 6 per cent 
growth in the composite index of infra¬ 
structure industries during 1991-92, after 
a 4.8 per cent growth in 1990-91, “in¬ 
dicating the underlying strength of the 
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supply factors" (p 37); but which sectors 
were consuming the larger output of 
cement, coal, electricity and saleable steel 
when industry was stagnant, unless, eux|M 
electricity, these were substituting imports 
or were being stockpiled? 

This r^rt has once again provided the 
justification for the "sizeable adjustment” 
of the exchange rate in July 1991, though 
without answering the matter raised in my 
review of last year. But no explanation is 
offered for the further drop of the rates 
during 1991-92. What is more, we have ob¬ 
viously not seen the end of this as yet. 
Now we are plainly told that “the ques¬ 
tion of the fundamental disequilibriiun on 
the BOP front still remains” (p 88). Not 
all readers of the report will realise the im¬ 
port of this statement. Much earlier in the 
report (p 18) there is a somewhat confused 
para (1.S3) forewarning us that further 
doses of devaluation are to be expected; 
"Simukaneously. very soon and positively 
in the medium term the downward adjust- 
ment becomes an instrument to improve 
the country’s international competitive¬ 
ness and to correct the imbtdances in trade 
and current account deficits" (emphasis 
added). What a chilling prospect! And the 
same instrument will presumably be used 
to bail foreign inve.stment, and, more im¬ 
portantly, to extract the goods neces.sary 
to meet the repayment obligations on all 
the debts we are going to incur. And, with 
the passage oi time, as exchange ‘adjust¬ 
ment* tends to turn the terms of trade 
adverse to India, debt-servicing will ab¬ 
sorb increasing portions of the real 
domestic product, and render the im¬ 
provement in levels of domestic consump¬ 
tion in the lovrer deciles more difficult to 
achieve. Add the likely worsening of the 
inequalities of the distribution of income 
and wealth to this scenario^ and we have 
the makings of a truly Greek tragedy. 

Perhaps I should welcome such dis¬ 
closures from those in authority; though, 
the public does not have any illusions that 
the worst is over. On the prospects of 
overall growth in the medium term too, 
even Washington is now predicting a much 
slower recovery than New Delhi is vet 
disposed to admit. This raises two vital 
issues, VI/, how investments in critical sec¬ 
tors can be protected from further serious 
decline, mortgaging, future growth; and 
how. in the stringent conditions in the next 
three/five years, the position of the econo¬ 
mically and socially deprived sections can 
be protected. The country can rightfully 
expixt from the authorities a well-thought- 
out plan of action in these two areas. The 
many serious sins of omission and com¬ 
mission of the past decades have to be 
paid for to the last paisa. But the incidence 
of such retributive payments will certain¬ 
ly be ‘managed' by those in authority. 

This brings me to a tew matters of deep 
and widespread concern, before 1 con¬ 
clude In view of the gravity of the dimen¬ 
sion of debt-servicing as it will emerge in 
perhaps no more than three-nve years, is 
not the public entitled to know the facts/ 


informed projections? I am inddMed to 
Sapjaya Btm for his brief piece on 'Deb¬ 
tor’s Burden’ \The, Economic Times, 
St^wmber 30] in which Ire has in¬ 
formed us all that even the Comptroller 
and Auditor Generd of India has raised 
his eye-brows on this matter. Baru does 
not disagree that India needs more foreign 
exchange, but is no less clear that "before 
advocating further borrowing as the solu¬ 
tion, any responsible institution must 
come up with a credible r^yment stra¬ 
tegy”. This debt service wiU be over and 
above the present level, plus all the direct 
and indirect transfers on further foreign 
direct investment which the government 
seems to be wooing so desperately. A 
government responsible to its citizens, of 
whom many are at levels of deprivation 
which would not be toleiated in many 
other countries, must place all the relevant 
cards on the table before entering into 
liabilities of very major oruers of magni¬ 
tude. Transparency is no less fundamen¬ 
tal for the balance sheet of the nation than 
in the case of the balance sheets of ordi¬ 
nary financiaf institutions. 

I shall quote Baru once more, “...if the 
finance ministry seriously believes that the 
volume of India's external debi can be ser¬ 
viced through a turnaround in its trade 
balance (even as imports go up), it must 
be living in a world of make-believe”. Let 
me add that such large-scale operations 
need not be impos.sible. My own estimates 
show that in the four post-Mutiny decades 
down the end of the last century, the com¬ 
bined transfers of the public and private 
sectors (excluding repayment, except the 
capital component of railway annuities) 
constituted no less than 47 per cent of 
India’s export earnings. This is a sadly 
neglected aspect of our history in modern 
times, a consideration of which should 
help to partly icsolve the enigma that 
India's stagnancy in the 19lh century 
presents to scholars of repute of even 
Arthur Lewis. But we were then a depen¬ 
dent nation, with a despotic secretary of 
state governing our destiny from London. 

But even the virtually omnipotent 
secretary ot state could not treat the 
malady of sagging foreign oichange ear¬ 
nings from exports in the I88()s and 1890s. 
in the 1990s the problem will be, in all 
likelihood, even less tractable There are 
many reasons for this: The pull of the 
large domestic market; the atrophy induc¬ 
ed by decades of functioning in a sheltered 
market, really from the day the second 
world war broke out; the deep-seated, cen¬ 
turies old propensity among many for 
making a quick buck due to the long 
tradition of trading; for almost two cen¬ 
turies we have exported agricultural goods 
w hich did not need the kind of sustained, 
assiduous cultivation of markets, and 
sensitiveness to changes in product and 
demand that industrial exports demand; 
productivity is a function of technical 
education of noi merely the operatives 
and the supervisors, but of successive 
layers of the management too, though the 


twordif used Ui • nioit fiok 18^^ 
managers luive to give up the ‘baba* itinls- 
tality and instead adopt the ‘saheb* men¬ 
tality as was once explained to me by a 
senior Indian manager of an MMC—the 
workers call him a ‘saheb* who is quidt 
to roll up his sleeves and dirty his hands 
to set right a mechanical break-down, 
unlike tiw ‘babu* who sits in his air- 
conditioned office room; and there are 
some other factors too which a dynamic 
exporter can enumerate. 

My another concern, to some degree 
already voiced above, is with the likely 
worsening of the already ominously skew¬ 
ed distribution of opportunities, incomes 
and wealth, which harbour some serious 
political implications. 1 shall be the first 
to agree that four decades of planning and 
rigorous controls have not pro^ a 
remedy for this social scourge. I fuUy 
subscribe too to the need for an alternative 
therapy. But this docs not require that I 
abandon asking an objective question. 
There seems to be still a faith in the 
'trickle down* phenomenon—thou^ no 
one dares to mention this because of its 
patent failure in the past. But it is 
necessary that this matter be furthw 
probed before it is too late I stress this 
because the responsibility for ameliorative 
measures is likely to fall mainly on the 
states, and their finances are, in general, 
in a dismal state. Ixt me quote the Bank’s 
Annual Report (p 93). The increasing 
revenue deru iis of stales are financed 1^ 
burrowing at high cost; “these costs in 
turn add to the revenue deficits leading to 
an explosive increase in debt" (emphasis 
added). In such a stale of affairs, how will 
the states' finance progiammcs which will 
help toward achieving less inhuman con¬ 
ditions of survival for millions of our 
citi/ens? There was a very revealing report 
on Oris.sa m the Indian Express recently. 
The Oris.sa government had selected the 
iwo backward districts of Kalahandi and 
Bolangir as ‘pilot areas’ lo achieve zero 
unemployment by the end of the Eighth 
Plan. It commissioned the ORG to con¬ 
duct a survey and recommend an action 
plan. The outcome—the government 
found the suggestions ‘impracticidik^ 
owing to paucity of funds, so the reporter 
states. 

1 have deliberately skirted the issue of 
the so-called .securitia scam, as it is 
sub judice, though the JPC is indulging 
in selective revelations. But the pheno¬ 
menon has revealed the hitherto un¬ 
suspected pervasiveness of morel bank¬ 
ruptcy which should occasion serious 
concern amongst all of us. Add to this the 
growing and unabated economic and 
social exploitation of -weaker sections of 
the community, especially women and 
children. All these do not add up to a 
recipe for a miliennium. Decades ago a 
poet had written in ntgidah: Hfimi / tiy 
to bow to Thee, my obtdaanee eumot 
reach down to the d^th where Thy feet 
rest among the poorest, and lowliest, emd 
lost. 
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Ibwards an Effective Human 
Rights Commission 

S PSathc 

A human rights commission will be of some consequence only if 
the government institutes much-needed reforms in the system of 
justice and administration. Without such reforms it will be a 
cosmetic outfit useful to the government for obtaining a 
favourable testimonial on human rights. 


THE government of India proposes to set 
up a human rights commission. We do not 
know whether this move is inspired by a 
genuine desire to provide better protection 
of human rights or by the desire to meet 
the criticism levelled against India by the 
Amnesty International and other human 
rights organisations located in India. The 
desire to satisfy the western countnes who 
are our donors could al.so be a motivating 
factor. Of late the concern for human 
rights has become a global phenomenon. 
Unsatisfactory performance on human 
rights is held against the developing coun¬ 
tries as a ground for refusing aid. A 
cosmetic outfit such as a human nghts 
commission could be useful for obtaining 
a favourable testimonial on human rights. 

If the Indian state is really serious about 
having a more viable mechanism for the 
protection of human rights, it should not 
start with a defensive posture as it seem 
to be doing judging from the observations 
of the prime minister and some other 
spokespersons. The defensive posture is 
that the Amnesty International (Al) and 
other national human rights organisauons 
(HROs) have been soft on terrorists, that 
they have shown greater regard foi the 
human rights of the terrorists and they 
have given a wrong and exaggerated pic¬ 
ture of the human rights violations in 
India. Therefore a state sponsored HRC 
is to be set up which could provide a more 
objective and non-partisan assessment of 
the Indian situation. The assumptions 
about the Ai and other HROs ate not 
valid and therefore the response is bound 
to be wrong. 

Neither the Al nor any of the national 
HROs have ever been soft on terrorism or 
the terrorists. This is a misinformation 
which unfortunately the government and 
some newspapers have spread. What the 
HROs have bwn saying is this that in its 
endeavour to combat terrorism, the sute 
should not unleash counter sute terro¬ 
rism. The killing of innoceru people, men, 
women and children, by the terrorists is 
hefaious and ghastly. 1^ does h justify the 
killing and torture of persons who ate 


suspected to be terrorists or associates or 
sympathisers of the terrorists by the state? 
Do such sute reprisals not make terrorism 
by the armed groups gain legitimacy with 
the people? In fact, terrorism has never 
been successfully combated through force 
alone. It will have to be won over through 
political solutions. Police action has 
doubtless relevance and is necessary but 
terrorism does not justify abandonment 
of the basic principles of due process of 
law. The mass killings by terrorists ate per 
se criminal acts and therefore >11^1. But 
should those who have to investigate such 
crimes and prosecute the oDenders also 
act illegally? Do HROs have to condemn 
crimes like terrorism every time they take 
place? Such condemnation is implicit in 
what the HROs stand for. The fact that 
the HROs speak against human rights 
violations by the sute functionaries does 
not mean that they condone acts of crimes 
committed by the terrorists. But it is a 
basic postulate of a civiUsed society 
governed by the rule of law tlut criming 
acts of private persons should be dealt 
with by the due proces of law. Therefore 
even a person accused of a most heinous 
offence is entitled to a fair trial by an in¬ 
dependent judiciary and to be defended 
by a lawyer of his choice. If he cannot af¬ 
ford to engage a lawyer, the sute has to 
give him a lawyer who could plead on his 
behalf. Does a lawyer who acts on behalf 
of such an accused condone the crime the 
accused is alleged to have committed? 
Certainly not. He merely has to point out 
the flaws in the prosecution's evidence so 
as to make sure that an innocent person 
is not punished. 

Why a Human Rights Commission? 

The Al and HROs have been critical of 
the Indian sute for its performance on 
human rights. In their report on India. Al 
has diown how torture arid rape Uke place 
in police custody in various places in 
India, la fact, one knows various stories 
of police brutalities, particularly of rapes 
on helpless woman, from the reports of 


the decisions of the superior courts in 
India. There is absolutely no truth in the 
allegation of the government of India that 
the Al and HROs arc motivated by the 
desire to malign India. It is the function 
of these organisations to investigate cases 
of violations of human rights and report 
thereupon to the governments as well as 
to the people. 

Does our Constitution and the laws not 
provide that a person is presumed to be 
innocent until he is adjudged guiliy by 
court? A suspected terrorist could certain¬ 
ly be detain^ and interrogated in accor¬ 
dance with the procedures presenbed by 
the law. Bui can people be subjected to 
torture just on the basis ol suspicion? 
Why did we object to the blinding of 
prisoners by the police in Bhagalpur? 
How do Al and other HROs become 
anti-national when they say that such ter¬ 
rorism by.the state is not desirable? How 
do we draw an inference that by disap¬ 
proving sute terrorism, they are showing 
softness towards the terrorists? Can the 
state catch any body on suspicion that he 
is associated with terrorism and torture 
him? Will this be in compliance witn the 
principle of rule of law? In fact what these 
organisations are saying is nothing dif¬ 
ferent from what the Indian Constitution 
says. The Constitution clearly says that no 
one shall be compelled to give evidence 
against himself (Article 20(3)). There are 
provisions in the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure which prohibit statements made to 
the police from being used as evidence 
(section 162, 163). Only confessions made 
voluntarily by the accused are admitted as 
evidence and that too if such a confesion 
IS made before a magistrate and upon 
being told by such magistrate that the ac¬ 
cused was not bound to mdke it and that 
It would be used as evidence against him 
if he made it (section 164(4) Cr P C). 
Articles 20 and 21 of the Constitution of 
India which contain guarantees of the 
rights of the accused are not only the fun¬ 
damental rights but they are such fun¬ 
damental rights as cannot be suspended 
even during an emergency. Such entren¬ 
chment of these two articles was made by 
the Constitution (44th) Amendment Act 
passed in 1978 by the parliament when the 
Janata Party wgs in power and it came as 
an aftermath of the 1975 emergency 
excesses. It is, therefore, futile to condemn 
HROs for their insistence upon due pro¬ 
cess of law even in respect of those who 
are suspected to be terrorists. 

The Al report, however, does not deal 
only with police atrocities in terrorist- 
stricken states like Punjab Kashmir or 
Assam. It reveals how human rights have 
been violated by the agents of the Indian 
state even in other places and mostly the 
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victims of such govci nmentai oppttssion 
have been the poor, the minorities, the 
diilus _iid svomen Instead of accusing the 
Ai of being against India, it would have 
been better for the government of India 
o investigate the cases pointed out in the 
Ai report and take action against the guil¬ 
ty persons. The sute should have used this 
opportunity to go through the recommen 
dations of the Police Commission for 
bnnging about a desirable attitudtnal 
change in the policemen. It is often said 
that the cruninal justice system has 
become totally dysfunctional; people do 
not come forward to give evidence against 
the criminals, the judges become hyper 
technical, bail is granted indiscnminately, 
etc. All these are put forward as justiHca- 
tions for using third degree methods. But 
reform of the criminal justice system is 
overdue. Efforts have to be made to in¬ 
crease public participation in it. The 
system cannot function in the same anti¬ 
people manner as it used to under colonial 
rule Introspection, not criticism ought to 
be the response of the government of 
India to the reports of the AI and the 
HROs 

Naiuri or Hi'man Righi5> Commission 

The European Commission on Human 
Rights IS essentially a judicial body. But 
the Indian HRC cannot be a judiaal body 
like the furopean Court on Human 
Rights Even if it is given any posver of 
a tribunal, it will have to be subject to the 
appellate junsdiction ol the Supreme 
C uurt ol India and the leview jurisdiction 
of the high courts under articles 226 and 
227 and the Supreme ( ouit under article 
32 ol the Constitution. Its powers cannot 
overiide those of the Supreme Court of 
India under article 32 of the Constitution. 
Undei aiticle 32, every person has been 
given a fundamental right to move the 
Supreme ( outt for the enforcement of his 
tundamenial rights This power of the 
Supreme < oiui cannoi be taken away even 
bv a Constitutional amendment because 
deprising the Supreme Court of its juris¬ 
diction undc ‘1 article 32 will amount to 
dcstiuuion of the basic structures of the 
t onstiuition (Minerva Mills v India, AIR 
1980, S( 1789) The HRCVavill also have 
to be subject to the writ jurisdiction of the 
high lourt Dus (urisdiciion of the high 
court may, however, be excluded by a con¬ 
stitutional amendment Such exclusion 
was upheld in respect of the service 
iiibuiials set up under the Administrative 
Tribunals Act, 1985 (S P Sarnpath Kumar, 
V India, AIR l%7 SC 366) However, such 
total exclu.sion of the (ugh court’s jurisdic¬ 
tion under articie 226 in respect of human 
rights in general may not be considered 
favourably by the Supreme Court. Exclu¬ 


sion of the high court's jurisdiction under 
the Administrative Tribumds Act pertain¬ 
ed to a very specific area of the rights of 
the government servants. It is doubtful 
whether the court will allow exclusion of 
the high court's jurisdiction in respect of 
all the human rights, which are bound to 
include all the fundamental rights. Such 
exclusion would definitely be considered 
as violation of the basic structure of the 
Constitution. [See Sathe, S P, Constitu- 
I tonal Amendment 1950-1988: Law and 
Politics, 1989, D-ipathi, Bombay.] 

Most probably, therefore; the HRC will 
be a statutory tiody with powers similar 
to those given to the National Commis¬ 
sion on Women under the National Com¬ 
mission of Women Act, 1990. In that case 
its functions would be more of an investi¬ 
gatory and recommendatory nature. How 
will it conduct its investigations? Will it 
have its own investigative machinery or 
will it have to depend upon the police for 
investigation? Then the question arises as 
to how its members are to be appointed. 
Usually such a commission is headed by 
a retired judge of the Supreme Court or 
a high court. However, if it is to be an 
activist body, its membership should be 
broad-based and must include persons 
who have been human rights activists. The 
power to appoint the chairperson and 
members of the HRC should not vest in 
the government. Such power must vest in 
an independent body drawn from among 
jurists and social activists and must be 
headed by the Chief Justice of India. The 


chairperson and members should be ap¬ 
pointed for a tenure and removable only 
by parliament by impeachment. They 
should not be eligibte for reappoimmem 
and must become ineligible for holding 
taty office of profit under the govemment, 
central or state, after retirement. 

One view is that the HRC should come 
through a constitutional amendment. At 
present there are three types of commis¬ 
sions; those established by the Constitu¬ 
tion like the Finance Commission; those 
established by statute like tlw Women^s 
Commission and those established ly 
government resolution like the Minorities 
Commission or the Law Commission. It 
will be desirable to have the HRC intti- 
tuted by a constitutional amendment 
because such an effort would bring about 
greater consensus among political parties. 
Moreover a constitutional body whose in¬ 
dependence from the executive is ade¬ 
quately guaranteed would inspire greater 
public confidence. 

The HRC will be of some consequence 
only if the govemment reforms the system 
of ju.stice and administration. The 
bureaucracy and the people need to be 
educated about human rights. The judges 
and magistrates need to be sensitised to 
the philosophy of human rights. Uie suc¬ 
cess of the HRC will depend upon the 
creation of a human rights friendly en¬ 
vironment and infrastructure. In the 
absence of such reforms, the HRC will 
become merely another showpiece in the 
national drawing room. 
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A Year after Niyogi’s Murder 

Ri^oi Bakshi 

Even as the l^end of Shankar Guha Niyogi continues to evolve in 
the bastis of Bhilai, the movement he created is facing new 
challenges. 


THE crudely made, high wooden bed is still 
lying beside the window through which the 
assassin fired a 12 bone gun at point-blank 
range, into the back of the man lying asleep 
there. Like the rest of the small house in 
Bhilai’s HUOCO colony, the room lies 
unswept and unlived. If the lingering aura 
of death in those rooms bothered the boy 
deputed to accompany me on the ritual jour¬ 
nalistic visit to the house, he did not show 
it. Suicsh quietly guided me through the 
place and then looked the mournful house 
with the matter of fact calm of someone 
who has overcome shock and not permitted 
sorrow to turn to despair. Like many of 
those who shared the delights and mundane 
routines of every d^ life with Shankar Guha 
Niyogi, Suiesh seems to be grappling with 
the transformation of a friend arid boy-hood 
hero into legend. Personal memories of 
shared laughto; and the lost friend’s limitless 
gusto and enthusiasm, jostle with images of 
the towering historical figure to which the 
legend is giving birth. 

A year after the murder, as this legendary 
persona continues to evolve in the ‘bastis’ of 
Bhilai and across the Chattisgarh region, the 
force of Niyogi’s martyrdom is undiminish¬ 
ed. Thus thousands gathered for the ‘dhanu’ 
in Bhilai in June this year, to protest against 
government inaaion on the Chattisgarh 
Mukti Mancha’s (CMM) demands. Thousands 
came from the vil'ages in spite of a sustain¬ 
ed effort by the administration to discourage 
people from going to Bhilai. Villagers had 
even been told that there was every chance 
of bullets flying at the Bhilai protest. 

Dhirpal, a contract worker at the Asso¬ 
ciated Clement Companies (ACC) plant, was 
in that resolute crowd which occupied the 
rail tracks on July 1. at Bhilai. Just before 
sunset, the police fired at the protesters. By 
the time Dhirpal was hit there was a wild 
stampede all around him as protesters and 
spectators fled the unrelenting gun fire 
Dhirpal clutched his wound and fdl to the 
ground thinking of Niyogi. There is no men¬ 
tion, in his description, of the pain he must 
have felt, instead his words convey only the 
calm satisfaction of thinking that he was 
about to join his leader into the ranks of the 
’shaheed’. 

In the sprawling slums of Bhilai there are 
many such people. Others who were shot in 
the limbs s^ survived did not hesitate to 
tell chief minisler Sumferlal Patwa, when he 
visited them in hospital, that they ate willing 
to face the poice again. Abhi hamara seena 
baki htti tumhari gohon ke Hyt (our chest 
is nill left for you to shoot at), they said. 


But for every home where this fervour is 
the breath of Bfe, there are as many others 
where the magnetism of theCMM’s struggle 
competes unfavourably with compulsions of 
evei^y survival. TheU are the homes from 
which men are flocking to fiU the vacancies 
created by the dismissal of workers who are 
actively involved in the CMM unions. 

Apart from seeking speedy prosecution of 
Niyogi’s killers, the predominant demand of 
the CMM is the reinstatement of these vic¬ 
timised workers—who in August were said 
to number about 4000. in recent weeks the 
stalemate in negotiations derives ostensibly 
from the managements’ refusal to recognise 
the full list of workers given by the CMM 
unions. The actual struggle in Bhilai is 
precisely against such obscure terms of 
employment, through contractors, which 
gives a worker no li^al proof of being 
employed by the company in which he 
works. 

Owners of the leading industrial units in 
Bhilai seem confident of being able to out- 
wait the CMM, given the evident support 
they enjoy from the sute administration. 
Three such industrialists have been named 
in the charge-sheet filed by the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI), in the Niyogi 
murder case. Moolchand Shah and Navin 
Shah are members of faimly which owns the 
Simplex group of industries. They have not, 
howtver, been arrested or put up for trial )CL 
The third, a Chandrakant Shah, was arrested 
and then escaped soon after the CBI handed 
him over to the custody of the Madhya 
Pradesh police. The CMM believes that 
given these industrialists'depcndence on con¬ 
tracts from various public sector units the 
government, and various provisions of the 
industrial relations legislation, the ad- 
ministratiem has suffidait leverage to eiuure 
that the managements work towards a 
negotiated settlement. The primary hurdle 
in that direction, they argue, is the state 
government’s determination to crush the 
movement. 

In an interview, tiK divisional commis¬ 
sioner’s description of Niyrmi’s rise and the 
emerging conflict in Miilai ran almost para- 
by-para in ccmimon with a document re¬ 
covered by the CBI from the files of in- 
dustrialisu. The ‘Confldential—For Internal 
Cuculatkm Only* dossier on Myogi inc luded 
a prescriptive pan titled ‘An Aaton Pbm for 
Combating Niyogi’. The cominUsioner is 
quoted in the Otiaens Committee Report on 
Bhilai as being sMisfied with a verbal 
assurance from leading industrialists of 
Bhilai that safety conditions in their units 
were satisfactory, interviews with other ad¬ 


ministration representatives Indicate that 
they are keen to discredit Niyogi by projec¬ 
ting him as the limited leadtf of a narrow 
section of mining-workers, who had grown 
pr^tkally over-ambitious. Additionally, they 
argue that after Niyogi’s demh the CMM is 
in the throes of a leadership crisis and will 
not long be able to sustain a momentum of 
action. 

The intricacies of the CMM’s decision¬ 
making processes and problems were not 
possible to investigate on the brief visit to 
Bhilai and Dalli-Rajhara and Raipur, on 
which this report is based. But in the week- 
long suy among CMM activists and sup¬ 
porters there was nothing to indicate a ‘crisis’ 
of any kind. Its various layers of respon¬ 
sibility appear clearly assign^ and function¬ 
ing mark^ by seasoned practice. Janaklal 
Thakur, who now heads the CMM, wears 
Niyogi’s mantle with an unassuming ease. 
He has no illusions about the challenges 
before them or the many ways in which the 
odds are stacked against the struggle For all 
the fervour of the CMM’s membership, it 
is still outnumbered by the thousands still 
in line for jobs m the Bhilai-Rajnandgaon- 
Raipur industnal belt. Therefore, Thakur 
says, “We will have to fight on, make the 
struggle stronger and wider. We ate sending 
activists to the villages ail over Chattisgarh 
to talk to people and tell them about the 
struggle in Bhilai in the context of the new 
economic policy!’ 

Thakur, who was the CMM’s Ml A from 
1985 to 1990, has been undeiground ever 
since the Bhilai- firing. In that period he has 
travelled and met with leaders of various 
other movements and political parties. Even 
though these efforts have not yielded any 
significant results or promised a strong basis 
for wider linkages with forces in electoral 
politics he appears undaunted. Certainly the 
CMM enjoys a great deal of support f^rom 
the wide array of groups, trade unions and 
mass organisations all over the country. 
Many of them partkipated in the Bhilai rally 
on S^tember 28, to mark the first anniver¬ 
sary of Niyogi’s martyrdom. The Jan Vikas 
Andolan, a forum of diverse social and 
political action groups and NGOs. observed 
‘Niyogi Week' from September 22 to 28. 

The frequent presence of representatives 
of such formations in Bhilai does not go 
unnoticed by the administrafion. And the 
fact that tte CMM has such supporters 
seems irksome to the officials. It is unclear 
whether this kind of support will, in the long 
run, be sufficient to bolster the CMM in its 
long-entrenched battle. 

But of one thing there is no doubt, those 
who revere Niyogi’s memory are in large 
numbos and they mean to fight on. Siyaram 
is among them. A miner who befriended 
Niyogi in the early 1970s. Siyaram later also 
became Niyogi’s father-in-law. Says Styalam; 
“Vbu’ll never meet another like him (Niyogi), 
with so much kindness and intelligence. He 
taught us. showed us. that we could also 
f ^ght The sangathan will go on, because 
his ideas have entered people's heart!' 
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UTTAR PRADhSH 

Approaching a Decisive Juncture 

4inarefth Miahra 

7 he peculiar contours of the peasant question in UP have been 
brought to the fore by the police ftring on agitating sugarcane 
farmers in Ramkola, Deoria district. The agitationists were small 
and middle peasants who were demanding the payment of dues 
owed to them by the local state-run, private and landlord 
dominated co-operative sugar units. These dues total mote than 
Rs 150 crate 


JHL iniermi between now and the dead- 
lint. set by Rao government to solve the 
Mandii tangle is being used by nearly all 
the political forces to gear up for what 
pioniiscs to be a decisive phase in UP 
politics MuUyam Singh \kdav’s SJP is on 
.1 course of Jail Bharo Andolan to high¬ 
light the 'misdeeds’ of the BJP govern¬ 
ment wheicas close on the heels of the 
Mandal Rath' the Janata Dal seems ail 
set to launch its own Kisan Saptah to 
focus on the grievances of the peasantry 
Dilfcrvnt protagonists within the Congress 
are tiviig then best to intervene in the 
troubled affairs ol the state and Narayan 
Dutt 1 (wari’s comeback trail already finds 
exppssion in the ‘Vikas Yatra’ launched 
b\ him Amongst the left parties, the 
t PM appeals keen to pursue its own Jail 
Bharo piogramme while the CPI focused 
on a siaiewidi rally in the end of 
St pienibci i )n the other hand, the VHP, 
III a bid to keep alive the tempo on the 
Mandii issue is concentrating on a 
( haian Paduka Pujan, while the BJP is 
osicnsibh irving to widen its appeal 
without 11 any way compromising its 
cicdtni als o i the Mandii issue, through 
I rails oil tumal issues even as Kalyan 
Siiii’h Mridmt Statements on the Ram 
lanmabli lonii inibiuplio are tinged with 
a tairii tom It of desperation 

1 hi tipiius ol thc*se developments evoke 
iiitiicsiin). parallels with the situation 
{)a^alUng m hilv August when the Mandir 
issiit out again occupied centrestage At 
that Him the HIP government had iust 
ioni|>)clid a star in oflicc and the occa 
stoti was nia ked bv some obvious display 
of do onicnt against the general impact 
ol BIP riilt IVs|)itr the fact that top 
put I 'I ituiICS had thrown then lot 
iiithi lilhai b lit itions the party’s can 
didait could Ol K manage fourth place in 
a contest won by the C ongress This was 
soon followed bv a ^ciies of agitations by 
prominent segments of the trading com 
munity which is generally tegarded as a 


solid base of the RIP. Their discontent 
was sparked off by the state government’s 
failure to keep promises made to them A 
section of BJP supporters were even 
beginning to question the efficacy of the 
party’s rule espeaally with regard to issues 
of development and the opinion that BJP 
was unable to do much in the sute was 
also beginning to be articulated in promi¬ 
nent sections of the news media as well 

it was in this kind of a setting that a 
new impetus was provided to the Janma- 
bhoomi episode which reflected both the 
BJPs attempt to keep the state’s political 
agenda firmly in us hands and its efforts 
to allow a release of bottled up sentiments 
In keeping with this the more virulent 
VHP-tejrang Dal elements hogged the 
hmehght while the BJP preferred to mam 
tain a supporuve distance from the goings 
on which also helped the party to present 
Itself as the best controller of extreme 
trends within its folds 

But such a stance could not succeed en¬ 
tirely Though the move was expectedly 
able to once again refocus attention on 
the BJP’s plank, the attempts of the 
kar sevaks and the VHP to openly flout 
government orders antagonised the 
general intelligentsia Some publications 
otherwise soft on the BJP came out with 
editonals opposing the direction in which 
things were going and remained uncon 
vinced about the party’s veision of its role 
in the whole affair They saw in those 
developments signs of a dmgerous prece¬ 
dent which would uhimatdy backfire on 
the BJP’s proposed aim of presenting itself 
•IS d responsible foimauon out to save the 
system from ’anarchy’ and ^omie’ 

Such a scenario enabled the Congress 
to intervene on a new basis and the party’s 
efiorts to defuse the situation by making 
a plea for the coexistence of Mandir and 
Masjtd and bargaining independently 
with the VHP and the sadhus were hailed 
by the opinion builders and other vocal 
sections This stand prevailed over the 


other approach which demanded a more 
hardline attitude towards the BIP. But 
while Rao’s brinkmanship won a short 
reprieve for the Congress it was n<M suf¬ 
ficient to bniig the desued political benefit 
for the party If on the one hand the par¬ 
ty appnuvd to increase its appeal to the 
Musbms It was also seen as moving closer 
to an unspoken alliance with the forces of 
Hindutva, which did little to enhance its 
prestige 

Yet, despite the uncertatniy the whole 
controversy was instrumental in demar¬ 
cating the political stage clearly between 
the BJP and the Congress, with otho' 
forces of the opposition being unable to 
match even their earlier performance 
on the issue During the whole period 
Mulayam Singh Yadav did not even visit 
Ayodhya and preferred to keep a low pro¬ 
file restricting himself to issuing a few 
statements The left parties also were 
unable to come up with any senous initi¬ 
ative Both the CPI and the CPl(M) ap¬ 
peared more keen on including the issue 
m a general list of political demands with 
little particular emphasis. Even if mtoided 
for the purpose of giving more preference 
to general democratic issues this was in¬ 
deed a strange departure When the BJP 
was a movement the left parties were join¬ 
ing hands with the then state government 
to stage anti communal rallies Now that 
the BJP IS linked with the trappings of 
power, they eschew immediate aaion on 
the issue 

In fact, the forces prominent in their 
opposition were the Janata Dal and the 
IPF The foimer offered a one-day token 
arrest m Lucknow and the latter took out 
a march to i^odhya where its leaders were 
arrested Though this was a small imti- 
ative, It W. 1 S for the first time that the IPF 
was able to assert its presence in the 
mainstream which did not go unnoticed 
The IPF Itself appean to be going through 
a transition from being an ideological to 
a political trend and recently the pany was 
among the first to pick up the issue of 
police finng on agitating sugarcane 
farmers in Ramkola, Deoria wtueb since 
then has been taken up by all the other 
forces including the Cot^rcM, Janata Dal 
and the SJP V P Singh and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav have already announced their 
agitational programmes and N D Tiwan 
IS also planning to organise a large gather¬ 
ing at the site of the incident The IPF has 
announced a programme of Vidhan Sabha 
Gherao and the issue promises to snowball 
into a major controversy, with important 
consequences fm state politics. B>r a wifile 
It dupiaced focus from the Mandir issue 
and if allowed to gather momentum it can 
weli effect a new political poiansation. 
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Fut of the leaion bdliild lllit i( the very 
nature of thb incident, which has brought 
to the fore the peculiar contours of the 
peasant question in UP. Most of the 
fanners killed or injured in the Tiring were 
small and middle peasams who were 
demanding the payment of dues owed to 
them by the local private sugar mill. This 
amount ran into crores of rupees and is 
only small fraction of the over Rs 350 
crore owed by state-run sugar units, 
private mills, and landloid dominated 
sugar co-operatives to sugarcane farmers 
in the state as a whole. This is so even 
when sugarcane, as the most important 
cash crop of the n^on, offers important 
possibilities for capital generation from 
within which a backward state like UP can 
ill afford to lose. 

A situation of this kind offers interest¬ 
ing parallels with other states like Punjab 
and Maharashtra where fanners are 
demanding the ri^t to deal independently 
with agencies operating in the interna¬ 
tional market. At other [daces too the 
fanners’ movement has focused on the 
issue of remunerative prices and other 
demands relating to interaction with the 
market. While such movements have 
usually been characterised as rich peasant 
movement, the other major trend comity 
within the spectrum of the peasant move¬ 
ment has usually imbibed the charac¬ 
teristics of an *aiiti-feudal current’. But 
such aspects have been conigticuous more 
by their absence in UR In fact, apan from 
an initial phase in the I92()s, followed by 
the RSP- CPI-led wave of struggles in the 
immediate post-independence phase there 
has been no sustained anti-feudal 
movement. 

On the other hand, the Tikait pheno¬ 
menon, has remained primarily a pocket- 
based west UP phenomenon and mote 
than the contradictions of a developing 
market economy, it is the problems aris¬ 
ing out of underdevelopment that informs 
the peasant scene of UP. H«e in large 
areas, despite the penetration of capital, 
elements characteristic of asmaU peasant 
economy ate still quite prominent. Fnidal 
relations of the old type are no longer 
present in the same form but ndther has 
commodity production increased to a suf¬ 
ficient level The *niral bouigems’ dement 
is also weak and peasants involved in the 
production of cash crops also are still tied 
to small plots of land, their activity being 
hardly sufTident for taty significant 
markm-orienled output. This phenomenon 
of backwardness is accentuated by the 
familiar landlord-bureaucratic way of 
handling matters affecting the economic 
life of the countryside, which does not 
allow the proper utilisation of even ex¬ 


isting resources. As such the struggle here 
is more for the creation of adequate 
modern and infrastructural facilities for 
the village economy, which lends a distinct 
‘anti-state’ character to such urges. Their 
objective development inevitably comes 
up against the might of the still entren¬ 
ched feudal remnants as well and it is not 
difficult to sec why within concerned 
circles the resolution of the peasant ques¬ 
tion is being seen as holding the key to the 
elusive project of UFs development and 
industrialisation. In UP spontaneous out¬ 
bursts along these lines are being witness¬ 
ed but political parties have yet to come 
to terms with the full dimensions of this 
phenomenon. An attempt at some sort of 
a theoretical comprehension was recently 
made by the IPF-CPI(ML) combine and 
in the draft document of the CPI(ML) 
Liberation UP State Cdmmittee (prepared 
for the party’s coming state conference) 
special emphasis was laid on this 
dimension. 

However, a full realisation of such pro¬ 
spects will have to await the future course. 
Meanwhile in parts of the Ibrai region of 
the sute the terrorist problem is threaten¬ 
ing to acquire a rather intractable shape. 
In many ways the problem is an extension 
of the I^njab problem but in the UP Terai 
it has acquired some distinct dimensions 
of its own. The most prominent group ac¬ 
tive in the area, the Babbar Khalsa, 
possesses clear criminal credentials and its 
mainbase are the number of large Sikh 
farmers who have illegally occupied vast 
tracts of land. The area also has a signi¬ 
ficant presence of Hindu farmm and 
traders and the conflia between the two, 
as well as between a rising breed of Sikh 
entrepreneurs and Hindu business in¬ 
terests, offers sufTicicnt ground for a com¬ 
munal polarisation of sorts. Side by side, 
Nainital district in the r^ion is the site 
of a major gurudwara with access to large 
amount of funds and the struggle for its 
control is also reportedly oicouraging the 
various factions to patronise terrorist 
groups. In all this, the presence of a BJP 
government in the state is adding further 
fuel to the fire. The party is contributing 
its own bit towards communalising aspects 
of inter-elite conflict while the suie ad¬ 
ministration’s approach of unleashing 
repression on innocent Sikhs is providing 
fresh recruits for the terrorists. Amongst 
the other major forces Mulayam Singh 
Ybdav has come up with some strident 
anti-BJP statements but beyond oidearing 
him to the powerful lobby of Sikh 
farmers, such moves have not produced 
anything concrete 

Further complications have arisen due 
to the presence of a huge section of east 


UP migrant labour in the region which 
also constitutes the vast bulk ol agricul¬ 
tural workforce there. In the past, the 
Naxalite movement had erupted among 
these sections and it had come to be 
directed against some large Sikh farmers. 
But at present the left hanily enjoys any 
hold here and only the IFF still has some 
presence in scattered pockets I'he party 
while targeting and exposing the role of 
the BJP government has condemned the 
acts of the terrorists as well and recently 
It organised a few seminars, dhamas, 
peace marches, etc, to highlight its stand. 
It IS also trying to organise the rural poor 
in certain areas in order to blunt the 
possibility of class antagonisms taking a 
communal shape 

Such developments notwithstanding the 
BJP appears hell-bent on pursuing the 
single course of temple construction to its 
logical conclusion. Its much publicised 
rally was dominated almost wholly by this 
issue and it appears that apart from being 
an instrument of immediate poiitietti ad¬ 
vantage, the Ram Janmabhoomi Bsbri 
Masjid controversy is a vital part oi the 
formation’s long-term strategic aim of 
achieving the cultural submission of the 
Muslims as well. These projections are 
however not without their tensioas which 
were reflected in a different way during the 
course of the aforementioned rally where 
the BJP leaders went on record to claim 
that they had no differences amongst 
themselves and interestingly enough it was 
the ‘liberal’ Ata) Behan Vajpayee who 
sopke most virulently on the mandir 
plank, whereas the hardliner Murli 
Manohar Joshi concentrated on highlight¬ 
ing the achievements of the state govern¬ 
ment and praising the performance of 
Kalyan Singh. This provided sufficient 
ground for speculative musings for only 
a few days ago the now famous Kalyan 
Singh-Murli Manohar Joshi conflict re¬ 
volving around an open attack on Nripen- 
dra Misra, the CM’s chief secretary m a 
RSS journal had invited media attention. 
It remains to be seen how far these 
developments embody some tacntcal dif¬ 
ferences between the BJP-VHP- RSS com¬ 
bine but for the present these formations 
do appear united in their preparations for 
the coming days. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

A Bureaucratic Exercise 

IVf Shatnigna 


In the 1992-93 budget the Janardhan Reddy government in 
Andhra Pradesh has allocated Rs 147.50 crore for developmental 
programmes at the assembly constituency level as part of 
‘decentralised planning’. The Congress(I) with 200 MLAs will 
corner the bulk of the allocation. The sqaand, te of such a large 
amount of public money for ‘planning’ is to be seen against the 
background of increa<^ing dissident activity against Janardnan 
Reddy. 


I HP Janardhan R-.tldy govemmjnt 11 the 
i992'93 budget has allocated Rs 147.SO 
crore foi developmen'ai programmes at 
the assembly '-..nstiiuency level covering 
295 cop< fluencies at the rate of Rs SO lakh 
per constituency as part of ‘deemtraiised 
planning'. Inadentally the sum accounts 
lot about 10 per cent of the plan budget. 

Though the so-called constituency level 
developmental programme was presented 
in the March interim budget, orders for 
release ol 50 per cent of the amount as 
the first in'Italment were issued only a few 
weeks ago. A closer examination of the 
areas covered by the new programme 
shows that the subjects coveted are no dif¬ 
ferent trom the general developmental 
programmes undertaken by the state 
government. 

According to the guidelines the amount 
allocated shall be utilised as follows: 
“(a) IS per cent towards subsidy for tak¬ 
ing up the weaker sections’ housing pro¬ 
gramme. The total number of houses shall 
not, howevei, exceed 200 and any saving 
under the item especially in urban areas 
shall be utilised for the provision of civic 
amenities in the weaker sections' housing 
colonies already constructed; (b) 10 per 
cent for the provision of civic amenities 
in the weaker sections’ housing colonies 
already constructed; (c) 65 per cent for 
income augmenting and asset creating 
schemes of a beneficiary-oriented nature 
for SCs, STs, BCs and EBCs; and (d) 10 
per cent for meeting long felt community 
needs in the constituency!' 

Funding is earmarked for construction 
of “irrigation wells, electrification of com¬ 
pleted irrigation wells for SCs and STs 
beyond the normal yearly programme of 
the APSEB or to take up schemes with 
bank credii/iastitutional finance by using 
the allocation as matching subsidy and/or 
margin money for beneficiary-oriented 
schemes in fisheries, piggery, poultry 
units, basket making, etc. The beneficiary- 


oriented and income-augmentation 
schemes covn women, youth, rural ar¬ 
tisans, weavers, fishermen, dhobies, toddy 
tappers and physically handcapped, self- 
employment schemes for educated un- 
emplc^cd, cottage and village industries!' 
Under the ‘10 per cent quota’, money can 
be used for (completing) incomplete 
works benefiting weaker sections, bore 
wells for drinking water, laying of village 
roads and ccmimunity halls for weaker 
section localities, etc. 

We thus find that almost every subject 
concerning ‘weaker sections’ is covered by 
the programme, which is only a duplica¬ 
tion of the works undertaken by the dif¬ 
ferent wings of the goverrunent so far. 
Without a focus the programme is so 
general and all-pervading that it means all 
things to all persons. According to the 
guidelines, the funds are to be managed 
by a committee with the constituency 
MLA as the chairman and five members, 
one each from the SC, ST, BC com¬ 
munities and a ‘social worker’, all to be 
nominated by the government. The ROO 
will act as the member-convenor. The 
grandiose scheme though overtly meant 
to satisfy the ego of the constituency 


MLA who is given authority to spend 
Rs 50 lakh in seven months (September 
92-March 93), the committee in effect has 
to secure the approval of the schemes by 
the district collector. The collector in turn 
is barred from including .schemes that 
incur recurring expenditure, schemes in¬ 
volving staff, conduct surveys or investiga- 
tioas, payment of old bills, construction 
of government office buildings, purchase 
ot furniture, grants to private institutions, 
etc. We thus find that the entire exercise 
is politico-bureaucratic which in turn does 
not uke into confidence tpe judgment and 
ability of the so-called legislators in 
executing the plans independently, 
defeating the very notion of ‘decentralis¬ 
ed planmng’. Even assuming that the com¬ 
mittee is ‘independent’ in carrying out 
the programme, the presence of the 
nominated ‘social worker’ (a euphemism 
for Congress(l) youth activist), makes one 
suspect that the entire scheme will be in 
the tight grip of the chief minister. 

The Congress(l) with 200 MLAs will 
get the lion’s share of the allocation, 
which only shows the political-financial 
intent of the scheme. Significantly, the 
only party that had strongly objeaed this 
extravaganza is the TOP. Further, the 
squandering of such a large amount of 
public money for ‘planning’ purposes is 
to be seen in the background of the in¬ 
creasing dissident activity in the ruling 
party against the leadership of Janardhan 
Reddy. According to the state ‘Congressfl) 
norm’, evei since the ouster of Jalagam 
Vengal Rao as the chief minister 14 years 
ago, the average life span of Congressd) 
CMs has not been more than 18 months. 
But ‘Janardhan Reddy has violated this 
norm, as he is about to complete an 
uninterrupted two-year term in office It 
IS no wonder that the average Con¬ 
gressmen are ‘disillusioned’ with the 
overbearing and overstayed chief minister. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Continuing Relevance of 
Socialism 

Ri^Jeev Bhaigava 

The collapse of the socialist world has once again brought back 
dangers not only of authoritarianism but of a retreat from the 
contingent humanity of capitalism. Without the support of the 
ethical vision provided by the left, liberalism can be easily swept 
aside by racism, exclusmst nationalism and religious 
fundamentalism. The demands of the people of the former Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe are prosperity, liberty and democracy 
Tragically, what they might get instead is more suffering, more 
repression and an even more degrading uniformity 


THIS paper is about the socialist vision 
It re-cxamines some aspects of the 
sociabst ideal in the light of events in the 
recent past in eastern Europe and in what 
was called the Soviet Union Such re 
appraisal is undersundably difficult for 
many committed soaaiists and they may 
legitimately demand that a person doing 
so must prove his/her credentials or not 
attempt it at all This is easy to do for one 
who IS cunently or has m the past engaged 
in the far more tangible political project 
of reabsing socialism in our society Since 
I cannot claim to have done this. 1 must 
straightaway admit that I do so with very 
scant moral weight behind me. All I can 
say in my favour is that I have had sus¬ 
tained intellectual curiosity m socialist and 
in particular Marxist ideas for more than 
20 years and that for over a decade now 
1 have sympathetically taught the difficult, 
exhilarating and often seductive ideas of 
Marx to large numbers of postgraduates 

Let me also make an honest confession 
I belong to that quaint group of reluctant 
socialists—sometimes called fellow- 
travellers—who have dreamt ever so often 
of embraang a full-fledged socialist iden¬ 
tity but have lacked the courage to do so 
This IS partly because of the spini of the 
times in which I grew up, partly to do with 
my class background and profession but 
It has something also to do with a couple 
of things that are no longer imprudent to 
mention First, sociahsm has appeared to 
me to be anchored to ideals that soar so 
high that I have found them difficult to 
practise. Second, the ordinanness of my 
hfe has always found its high moral tone 
difficult to swallow, and, paradoxically, its 
pobtical realism, even wben it has seemed 
legitimate, has offended even my diffuse 
moral sensibility Third, I have often felt 


uneasy Aith the simplicity of vision ot 
many of its practitioners 

T hese three things are linked to each 
other Lofty ideals simplify the world and 
a simplified world encourages those who 
live tn It to swing from intemperate 
moraiism to dubious consequentialism 

I believe ordinary people in Soviet 
Union, reluctant socialists like myself but 
crushed so often by the massive weight of 
loity ideals that I, for one, have never ex 
perienced, could just not take it anymore 
It seems to me that this is the simple ex 
planation of why the system crumbled so 
rapidly That indeed is the dominant 
social meaning of the shattenng events of 
1991 

Let us squarely face hard facts We have 
just witnessed the passing away of a 
sociabst system, perhaps the only really 
existing sociabst systenrNot the end, to 
be sure; of sociabst practices or as I would 
argue of the sociabst ideal but the dis 
appearance of that ensemble of dominant 
practices and institutions that makes any 
society sociabst There is no getting away 
from the fact that howsoever deviant it 
may have been, the system that existed 
there was a variant of socialism I differ 
from those who argue that the events of 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
entail not the transformation of a system 
but a move sideways—a shift from 
bureaucratic state capitalism to multi 
national capitalism 

It IS also beyond doubt that this change 
has come from below Whatever the even 
tual outcome of these changes, no one can 
deny that they are a result of popular 
movements Hie ultimate irony of the 
events of 1989 and 1991 is that a socialist 
system has been overthrown by popular 
consent if not exactly popular participa¬ 


tion and revolt 

What explains this bi/arie vottejaie* 
The secondary reason is plain people who 
were meant in theory to run the state had 
been excluded lor long from decision 
making Quite simpiv. if real socialism wa.s 
to survive democracy had to be icstored 
Stalinist political structures should never 
have come into existence in the First place 
and ought to have been dismantled long 
ago The lailuie to do so in good time has 
resulted in this convulsion There is little 
doubt that foi a section of the population, 
particularly the intelligentsia, these events 
embtxly a victory for democracy, a 
triumph against Stalinism But the more 
significant, primary reason is this I 
believe that over the years people in these 
societies finally got to see that the only 
residence of their very high ideals lay in 
a state that owned all the means of pro 
duction and this unwanted voncentration 
of economic and political power is precise 
ly what dented them ordinal v freedoms, 
a better material lile and a modicum of 
dilferentiatum without which huiran life 
IS unbearably dull I iberty, prosperity, 
distinction— these were 'he key demands 
ot the people 'Socialist men and women' 
lought againsi socialism because lor them 
It had begun quite literally to mean the 
denial of material comfort (an endless 
programme ol austerity), the negation of 
political liberty (a blueprint for in 
escapable repression) and an absence of 
diversity (a strict regime of boring unifor 
mily) On top of this was the ever visible 
relation of inequality and hieraichy, bet 
ween those in power, the party officials 
and those ordinary people, lores ei Put in 
the cold For the people, sociahsm stale 
ownership of means of production 
unequal lelations denial ot liberty 
restraint on wants uniformity It all 
came in a suffocating package Dcstrov 
ing one meant negating everything else 
that went along with n People fought 
against socialism foi they knew no way ot 
detaching one thing from another 
Because individual freedom and eman 
cipated desire was perceived to be un 
socialist, even anti scxialist and because 
they could not but help want indiv idual 
freedom and a better material liic, people 
believed themselves to be rejecting the very 
ideals of socialism Although these issues 
(the relation of socialism to liberalism, 
democracy, ordinary life and the much 
larger question that has to do with the > 
socialist idea of perfection) have surfaced 
from time to time, they never erupted as 
provocatively as during the dramatic 
events of 1989 We simply have to urgently 
ask if to seek freedoms traditionally 
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associated with libetalism and to aspire to 
fulfil wants that were first realised without 
guilt under capitalism is to go against the 
grain of socialism? Are material prosperi¬ 
ty and individual freedom possible only 
within the framework of capitalism? Or 
is it that a misuken or inadequate for¬ 
mulation of the socialist ideal leads one 
to this conclusion? Do these changes in 
‘socialist world' have significant implica¬ 
tions for the socialist ideal? What anyway 
IS the socialist vision? 

What Is thi- S<x:iai tsr VtsiON? 

I propose to answer this question by 
going deep down to the most basic 
elements of the socialist vision. But why 
one may ask should we need to do this. 
Is this not a purely defensive reflex forced 
by the collapse of Soviet communism? is 
this a desperate attempt to piece together 
the scatieied splinters of a hopelessly frac¬ 
tured vi.siun. a last-ditch effort to build 
afresh an ideal that has outlived itself and 
now lies prostrate? That we have been 
compelled to think on these issues as a 
direct consequence of what has happened 
in the recent past goes without saying. B'Jt 
this does not mean that we ate left with 
no option but to put together an ideal that 
has been smashed to smithereens. But 
why, one may still ask, indulge in a 
pointless exerci.se, in the reiteration of 
mere truisms? How will it help to state the 
simple and the obvious? 

We are all familiar with the idea that 
when the context that sustains the normal 
working of arguments vanishes, they lose 
almo.st all their force and become a clump 
of disconnected propositions. Likewise a 
set of statements acquires its sense from 
a context the disappearance of which 
renders it entirely meaningless. Words 
push to the fore their sheer physicality, 
becoming mere sounds or marks and, 
from a human point of view, hollow, vapid 
and ineffective Language in such situa¬ 
tions, suddenly finds itself in the midst of 
a dead ritual, tolly woven into it and starts 
to convey almost nothing. It is just when 
this happens that it is time to look for 
another, simpler vocabulary to com¬ 
municate one’s thoughts; to recharge not 
to replace the one wc already have. The 
simpler language reilluminates the more 
complicated one in order to restore the 
force It once possessed. Taken out of this 
context the simple vocabulary is a set of 
mete trutsm.s. but in the proper context it 
opens up precisely that field within which 
our complicated theories acquire the 
ability to give us finer insights. I think we 
need to return to this simple language, to 
that plain vision without which talk of 
structural exploiution and systematic op¬ 
pression, of state power and ideology, of 


class hegemony and class struggle makes 
very little sense. Let me repeat: 1 am not 
making the more radical proposal of jet¬ 
tisoning the theoretical language of 
socialism. I am not saying that wc should 
dispense with it. Rather my plea is that 
it needs reinvigoration and that one way 
of doing this is to light it up with simpler 
principles. Far from dumping it, this is 
more like oiling the ideological machinery 
of socialism. 

To begin with socialism is an ethical 
vision, in the widest possible sense of 
ethics, in that it proposes a view of how 
we should live. It specifies a conception 
of the ultimate human good by whir^ we 
can judge individual desires or private 
ideas of the human good. In short by pro¬ 
viding us with a model of the good life 
it shows us exactly what it is that makes 
life worth living. To put it differently, 
socialism embodies a teleological vision, 
a set of worthwhile objectives that form 
the locus of primary significance for 
human beings. Bereft of such a frame¬ 
work human life is without direction. It 
is precisely because socialism is such a 
framework that it gives individuaLs an 
ethical orientation. 

A second distinctive feature ol socia¬ 
lism is that it offers this vision on the basts 
of the best available knowledge of socio- 
historical existence of human beings. It is 
a vision that connects the future and the 
pa.st by an analysis of the present ac¬ 
complished with the best available skills 
by which elements of the human condi¬ 
tions can be grasped. It is an ethics that 
springs not from the heart alone, that 
flows not just from pure, and good inten¬ 
tions but from human reason that is con¬ 
nected with but not reducible to feelings, 
desire or instinct. In short, it is grounded 
in that impure and limited form of human 
reason that is often found in social 
science. 

Thirdly, it is committed to what can be 
called the principle of ihis-worldiness. 
Socialists believe in the existence only of 
one world; this one They believe that the 
only world there is ocists here and now 
and any other world beyond this one ties 
only in the thought and imagination of 
human bongs. At any rate if indeed there 
is another world be^nd here and now, 
then human beings, living or dead, have 
no meaningful or relevant relation to it. 
Now this principle eniaib a number of 
things but the one i would like to single 
out for attention is this; Whatever evil 
exists in this world inheres in it by virtue 
of something in this very world. 1 shall 
return to this point shortly. 

Fourthly, sodalists are committed to the 
principle of humanism, to the view that 
whatever meaning exists in our world is 
due to the consaious or perhaps un¬ 


conscious actions of human agents, that 
human beings make themselves, that to 
whatever extent it is possible, they control 
their destiny, that th^ are masters of their 
own fate Moreover, whatever evil there is 
in the world, must therefore be due to the 
past and present acts of human agents. 
Finally, that salvation, any possible 
elimination of evil from this world, is 
possible by human action alone. 

Fifth, socialists are committed to what 
can be called the principle of inter¬ 
dependence Now this is the distinctive 
and individuating socialist prindpte. It has 
three different components each of which 
needs spelling out. The first can be 
sped fled by recalling the problem of 
theodicy, namely, the problem of accoun¬ 
ting for and overcoming evil in this world 
and also by reinvoking Rousseau’s solu¬ 
tion to it. For Rousseau the source of all 
evil inheres in society and can be overcome 
only by an act of the whole society, the 
entire people. Rousseau places coHecti^r 
or interdependent human action at the 
centre of the solution to the problem of 
theodicy. The burden of responsibility for 
evil in this world ha.s shifted from god, 
nature, or the individual to collectivities. 
Marx sharpened this idea by adding that 
though (he entire society is responsible for 
the existence of evil, .some groups must 
share a greater burden of blame. Evil in 
this world IS an outcome of the special dr- 
cumstances from which some groups 
derive more benent than others. The 
systematic elimination of evil is not pos¬ 
sible without resistance from such groups 
and therefore withoui struggle between 
groups. The more general idea of collec- 
tis’c or interdependent action needs to be 
supplemented by the notion of collective 
struggle. Furthermore, this emphasis on 
collective human action has three other 
equally important aspects. First, socialism 
cannot be made by a few for the sake of 
all; it must be made by all for all. All of 
us or almost all of us must be implicated 
in realising the good life. People must 
know why they are involved in the making 
of the good society, what society it is that 
they are making, and only then make it 
for themselves. To say this is to claim that 
socialists are committed to the prindple 
of autonomy. The good life cannot be im- 
po.sed from above, given to the people by 
the few. Socialism cannot result from the 
acts of few individuals who alone know 
the secrets of history and society. 
Secondl>, if and when the good life is 
realised, it must be shared eqaully by aU. 
The fruits of good life must be available 
not to a few but to all. In short, the good 
life must be made by and be available to 
all. The term ‘all’ is meant to cover the 
entire human kind. This universalism is 
constitutive of the sodaiist vision. Finally, 
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uitondepeade^ n not of men rntmimen 
ul vahie We get together iktt only to teek 
ends that cannot be individually realised 
but more importantly because we value 
interdependence f-or socialists, real 
human relations amongst people matter 
more than anything else 

lb sum up, socialism is the view that 
the good life can be achieved here and 
now by collective and rational human 
action not for a few but fur all 

Admittedly this is vague and general 
but even so there are certain kinds ot 
social, political and economii lives that 
this elementary vision rules out First of 
all, note that being a substantive doctrine, 
It IS against nihilism as well as against 
those varieties of libeialism which are 
suspicious of substantive conceptions 
Secondly, it impugns all those ideologies 
that attempt other worldly solutions tu 
this worldlv problems It opposes for ex 
ample those religious that espouse the idea 
of a transi endeiitai world oi a transren 
dent god Ihirdly it dirertly undermines 
most forms of indi»iduaitsms since these 
either have no conception of collective 
human action o a t deeply suspicious of 
It Morcovd this hast no space tor the 
view that shared human relations is of in 
tnnsic worth Foutihiv ii opixiscs any 
view that dismisses autonom' or self 
dcieiniinafion as tllusoiv tw self negating 
I inallv It IS virulently against any com en 
(ration ot economis .ind pohtual power 
against monopolies dictatorship and 
authoritarianism I galitanan and dcu o 
cratic«lements ate built into the very idea 
of socialikm 

1 mentioned at the very outset that 
socialism presents us a conception of the 
good life but nowhete stated what this is 
r lements of an anssver to this question are 
implicit, howeser in what is said above 
In anv case no single undisputed answer 
sail be provided whrn many ways ol con 
cctving a good siKialist life exist Fach ol 
us, when wc are lenJv to judge and 
disCTiminatc can prepare a li (of socialist 
values and T,uik them on the t thi.al scale 
The good lilc is free dem scratic, valu'» 
individual creativity, gives a distinct iden 
tity to individuals, is one in which people 
manage their own bves both in the work 
place and outside it (in the public sphere) 
where no relevahi distinction exists bet 
ween work and leisure in which organic 
hnks exist between the self and others and 
where human beings have reconciled 
themselves with nature Formulated in this 
general manner 1 doubt veiv much if any 
scxnalist is likely to dispute this list I shall 
not discuss It any lurther My main in 
terest here is to make one central claim 
that I shall proceed to state both 
dramatically and provocatively Foi me 
the socialist society that embodies the 


good life IS not a perfect society The 
struggle for a soaalist society is not a 
struggle for the creation of a perfect 
human being This claim needs clariAca 
tion Indeed at least three separate points 
in It need furthei amplification 
At the heart of many versions of 
vociahsm lies a view of perfection that 
smacks of religious utopias Once upon 
a time, before they turned socialists, well 
meaning rebels believed in god 1 his god 
was perfect in every conceivable sense he 
knew everything, anticipated everything, 
controlled everything and accomplished 
anything he wished Then they became 
atheists and loudly declared the death oi 
god However what (hey discarded was 
not the sense ol the word ‘god’ but us 
reference The term 'god no tongci ap 
plied to an invisible, intangible entity 
existing beyond hcie and now It referred 
to a being in this world The idea was the 
same as belort. only it was now attached 
to man in shori these people apotheosis 
cd man Ai long last god had descended 
on earth human beings, who until 
recently were woefully limited and lived 
in a Slate of fear and ignorance were from 
now on seen as possessing infinite 
capacities They could know everything, 
predict cvervthiiig, control everything 
plan anything and realise it to the 1 Alas 
human beings are human beings and 
humanism is well just humanism To 
pronounce the dcaih ot god is not just to 
maik the disappearance of an cniitv 
beyond here and now hut to legistei the 
complete vacuity ot the very concept of 
god And rhis m* iiis, at the verv least 
accepting that there lies at the heart of the 
human condi’ion a radical fallibility that 
It IS lutiie to try to totally overcome 
Humanism is not iust a slightly modified 
variant ol theism It rejects theism as well 
as what can only be called a super 
humanism To say that men and women 
<.re humans is to say that they are hinitcd 
creatures and part of what this mean> is 
lhai no matter what they do. howevei high 
they soar, whatever the degree ol their 
transcendence, (hey will aiway make 
inistakts Not just that the best human 
beings make mistakes, the most rational 
person acts ii rationallv the most honest 
person t an bt occasionally dishonest the 
most unambitious person can be lured by 
the temptation of powei in a wat (he 
term ‘evil’ is meiefy the religious expres 
Sion ol this wholly secular character of 
humans their fallibility in particular it 
IS the name for a fallibility that has 
multiplied dangerously m the absence of 
anv irstituiional checks Let me throw 
another lasso on this awliil idea What I 
am saving is that if power must corrupt 
some (leople, and il people; sometime at 
least, a:t irrationally generating horrific 


outcomes, then we mutt set up tne^- 
nisms that appear to restrict individuud 
autor>umy but in fact guarantee precisely 
those conditions of minimal rationality 
and freedom that make a human life 
possible It IS not enough to have good in 
imtions. there must be institutions to pre 
vent us from performing those acts that 
we shall later live to regret In any good 
society therefore, then ir.usi be mecha¬ 
nisms by which mistakes can be detected 
before they bring irreparable damage. Not 
only must mistakes be idennfied and 
made public but both their sinful 
character and the despairing sen*e of 
shame and guilt associated with (hem 
must be expunged ireople must know in 
advance that their mistakes can be made 
public and at the same time rest assured 
that they will not be hanged for having 
committed them This requires not only 
a humane set of laws but also an open 
arena that allows <insiippressed public 
debale An imperfect human society can 
not survi\> without them 

There is a second sense m which my 
good socialist socie>v is impci teci At ihe 
centre of many socialist theories lit <' ‘he 
ideal of a creative human being Ihe good 
person produces Ahe is active a creator 
There is much that is admirable in this 
ideal But the brutt fact is that people are 
not torever and always engaged in creative 
work Most certainly all human actions 
cannot be judged bv standards that app 
ly to creative work by principles of self 
actuahsation Indeed ways oi bring 
human exist which do not even require 
(hat met and women be at live Quite 
stmpiv human beings enim being passive 
and as lonv a* thev are not leduced only 
to this state of pass vity there is nothing 
at all to denigrate here My sex lalisi socie 
ty will not downgrade all ioims of pas 
sivity This point can be made siightlv dif 
ferentlv Socialists particular Is Marxists, 
have had a f'scmating overall view of 
human undir or ,i wonderlullv rich 
theory and ethics (' human existence but 
the human situations dial they Itesi handle 
arc all heioic Marxism has a marked 
prelerencf for hcroi existence Marxist 
ethic'' displays a piotound sense of danger 
and ol how to cope with it It values 
dating risk sacrthce It has a narrative 
that gloiiites extraordmaiy ellort and 
struggle Marxists have a theory of how 
to live from one crisis lo anothci but ncM, 
alas a iheoiv of noinai exis’er>ces ol 
otdinarv life xnven then ideitisalion of 
sell actualisation thiough creative work, 
this IS not sutpris'iig fiw Marxist 
socialist model of man is the revolu 
(lonary >i'< who lestructures entire 
societies the political person one who 
refashions politic*, the artisi vine who 
creates imaginary worlds the intellectual 
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I adie*: d^d Gentlr men 

1 I extend tc yot al' ? very cordui w» li ome to tht Thirty e qhtn Annual 
General Meeting ol the C ompany 

2 The profit for the yt-a' 1991 9? is Rs 4 94 no'f s aftci providing 
interest of Rs 84 crores and depret lat molRs '81 cm'’ a* ijainst 
a pro'it of Rs 14 7 crores during the iiear 1990 9 This icdu *t.p in 
prof tat/ility in spite of our turnover inr easing from R'm (rn »• 199T 
9ltrRs lt6croresini991 92 was nsiniybecauseoime harpinrease 
n power tariff by abou' 40 percent h im 95 paise pei unit to 1 o | a se per 
uni' with effect from October '990 resulting in oui inonthh tiower bill 
ncreasing from about Rs 2 crores to itahy Rs Jurores Theuoweriaitff 
has once again beer hiked from 135 pa se per unit tc' 8b pals^ pe uni* 
with efteC from Aug ist 1092 resultiiiqina'urltierirueastr)' lur nonlhiy 
power bill by R'' 1 rrore This virtually amount^ to doubling r' tht uowei 
ratenlessihantwoyearsandconsiitutesaveryheavybudP' npower 
intensive ndustnes tc whom supply of power has als bee r m emeiy 
lard. The power cut in the St ate his been 60 percent fr^mMp 11 August 
1992 ind has beer redut ed to on y 40 percent from ' si Si pir n u ' 992 
though the Lirqanamakki reservo I IS'ui This nples that'he average 
avai'ability o* power during the u rrent year will be less Hun ihe previous 
twQyears Power intensive industries finno* >u’vive in the stall I'tiower 
rales an increased indiscriminately and at Iht same time power supply 
IS curtailed without lamng into account the effect on the vi ibilitv o' such 
ndu tiies a id without even appointing a Tanff Con.mitiee wtiirt would 
have given an oppor*uniiy to the concerned it dusir os to eyrres*- then 
views Sime importa"! powo' intensive industries n *ht butt have 
already an loumed their intention to t lose down n view of th c extremely 
I'lhelptjl attitude ol the Karri ataka Electricity Board (KEB) ar c the State 
Gi ver men wh ch qor s countei to ttie declared policy o' i nc a 1 aging 
and attrurtinq mere rdustries to Karnataka 

1 U' oer such circumstances and when even to eign invf stmor'* is 
being acti vi ly sough after tor ar celcratng powei generation m the S'ate 
It s on V appropria'e that at 'east the impona it power ntf ns vi 11 dustries 
in Karnataka ate given ir opporl jnty tc select and develop some o* the 
hydro elt efne source' ot powe 'or 'heir own long term use especially 
when about 3 OOC MW of hydro elt cir i potentia c yi t tc be lapped in the 
>tati The Government and the KFE -.h luloalsn'til'i .'policydeasionlo 
ensure tha power -.uppiy to such ndustnes o not reduced heyond a 
(erta n limit be ow which even normal werxinq be< ome*, extremely frfficuK 
Thi capital investment in such ndustnes in the State is ■a..eable and 
should be safeguardtre' against nadegciatc and arbitrary power supply 
and piling 

4 There should be a national yiolicy to protetl the viability 0* suc^i 
Industrie^ thiouqhou' Ihe country Otherwise it will be impossible for 


powei intensive indu tries to export any of'hen products and compete in 
the inleniational ma'ket cn an even tooting 1 he Government should also 
be vigilant adainst dumping of such products m the Indian market taking 
advantage of removal ot controls or impn t. Sue h Industrie' are being 
forced to become high ~ost and renJei ed jncompetitivf in me iri'emalional 
IT arkpl tor no fault ot I'leirs SMIORE is nnr Company which r 0 il i even 
•tiirx of expc'rting ts ferroallovo piov de 1 power i< made ac iiUhle ti it a' 
the nt'indtional price which is around 5C pase pe' urn Eve' ?' the 
unei t power rate ot the Nations ’’herma Power liorpoi itio 1 w'lich is 
niuch nelow the State tar ft lates the Inoiar ferroa'ioy indus'rv wc cl bt 
able '0 hold its wn m thi interiationai marke* and ear valuanie fore gn 
tvctianqi forlnc tuniry T*icnewe..nromicpolcv cansicceednnlvlo 
Ihf exit nt to whn h the mtorna' policies oil 1 le Centra and S’ ite Governments 
are fully suppoitive oil's object VI to step ipproo.titiondndeyporlsfof 
more employmeni ind betic bilar'ce of trade 

5 Ou'manga c S' in prod if tion has fit er steppe] up turn about 2 
lakh tonnes in 1990 41 to 2 laiit frmnec 99 4? Fenivrranqanese 
grade ore suppled to ru'fen oaii vs plant d .yasinikcre nea'Hospet 
wa'PltheorderofMOX 'ones aS,, pfrioriir ir r(bdn''( made 
ires were ex,lodeci ai’1'J 000 tonne f A end c gradi ore v m -.iil 
'ocaliv Ou Compaiyhasneenab'ptr dove ,jaidsustanitstfttoal'oys 
industry with three elerlnc ii ri’ares predm im, manganese alloys and 
tcrrosi'icon mainlybPcdU"PVour aptivc mme^alDeogir nearSandur 
A massive effort n being nadr to further "tep up manganese ore 
production to over 4 lakh tonnes by 199 J 94 which would mean increasing 
'ho umploymen' a' the Mines from the present shength of 1 700 to nearly 
2 ‘00 and also deploymen' of more maihme power to remove greater 
volumes of ove'burder It is significam to note that piodurtivity of our 
mines labour has increased two and a half times m the last five yeai s Apart 
from the Company s massive free planting programme the National 
Environmental Engineering Research Institute fNEFRII Nagpur has 
made an Environmental Impact Asses'smeia (LIAj ano Environmental 
Management Plan (EMPl fo' our mines the Company s track reco'd of 
systematic ana scientific mining fully m keeping with environmental 
protection has been consistently goixi 

6 In keeping with Its coocern for environment SMIORE has on its 
own initiative made a pioneering effort using Swedish technology to install 
a pollution control system at its Vyasanakere ferroalloys plant The first 
phase of this scheme to take cate ol smoke emanating from one of its 
furnaces has already beer successfully commissioned at a cost of Rs 
2 25crores SMIORE is the only Company n Karnataka to install a reverse 
air bag house filter system fo clean the smoke from the furnace to 
internationally accep'able standards Work on the second phase for one 
other furnace is also in progress and is expected to be commissioned by 
Marchl993aiacostof another Rs22ScroresThethirdandfinal phase 
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for the third furnace will be completed and commissioned by December 
1993atafurthercostofRs 45crores Thus bytheendofl^ SMIORE 
would have installed a complete pollution control system for its ferroalloys 
plant at a total cost of Rs 9 to fO crores This is a sizeable amount 
considenng that the total capital cost of installing the three furnaces itseh 
was only Rs 13 crores We have requested the KEB to give additional 
power to nin the pollution control system This is the least the State 
Government and the KEB can do to encourage industries to install 
expensive pollution control equipment But even this has not yet been 
considered by the KEB though the Karnataka Pollution Control Board has 
asked the KEB to make this additional power available to the Company 

7 A very important aspect of the Company s activities is its Research 
and Development effort which has resulted in the production of high pur ly 
(low aluftiimum) ferrosilicon for supply to SAIL along with standard grade 
ferrosilicon ferromanganese and sitoomanganese The Company has 
recently decided to set up a pilot plant at a cost of about Rs 3 crores to 
beneliriate its low grade manganese ores which will further ensure 
stability of supplies of PM giade ore to the ferroalloys plant Regional 
Research Laboratory Bhubaneshwar and M N Oastur & Co are closely 
assxiated with SMIORE m this effort which is expected to result in a 
commercial scale plant at a capital cost of about Rs 100 crores 
beneficiation of low grade ores is the need of the hour and is of national 
Significance SMIORE is determined to do its best in this regard 

8 To further divensfy the activities of the Company in a non powei 
intensive way SMIORE will be intensifying its efforts in the field of 
(Mpctronics wh'ch is technolngically sophisticated and environmentally 
friendly We have achieved nearly total indeqenisation in trie manufacture 
of electronic dosing pumps and dot mainx punters Work on a wholly 
export oriented unit for the manufaclure of resistor network in collabomtion 
with Rawmat of Singapore has already commenced at Sandur at a capital 
oust of Rs 8 crores and production is expected to start in the 1 $t quarter 
of 1993 A unit for manufar ture o* copper clad laminates at a capital cost 
of Rs 80 crores is also being set up at Sandur with American cotlaooration 
of the West Coast Enterpnses California This wiN also be a wholly export 
oriented unit and will go into production in 1994 SMIORE will beconinbuting 
26 percent of the equity in each of these units Thus in the vxt few years 
an e'ectronics complex of about Rs 100 crores wilt come up at Sandur 
making a significant contnbution to modernisation and human resources 
development in the area The success of the policy of liberalisation will 
depend critically on the capacity of our industries to break nqw ground and 
step up exports significantly Moreover the progress of the electronics 
industry in India will largely depend on the manufacture of crucial 
components both for exports and the requirements of a developing 
domestic market Resistor network and copper clad laminates are both 
bas c components for any electronics industry 

9 SMIORE s welfare measures continue to be a source of great 
satisfaction to each one of its 2 800 employees To effectivety protect the 
real income of its employees the Company gives every employee a card 
for subsidised ration which entitles him to a package of essential food 
commodities at prices obtaining in 1973 This in effect mean.; that 
essential commodities costing about Rs 600/ in the open market are 
supplied to an employee at a little over Rs 100/ with adequate attention 
being paid to quality Thus, every employee gets foodgrains subs dy of 
about Rs 6,000/- per annum, apart from doth subsidy of Rs 1000' per 


annum house building loans at nominal interest and educational and 
health care In addition to provident fund and gratuity the Company has 
recently introduced a pension scheme which entitles an employee to half 
his last drawn salary as pension the surviving spouse being entitled to 
three fourths of this pension also for life 

10 The Company s training institute at Yeshwarrtnagar has several 
programmes to upgrade skills for more productive employment It is 
proposed to further diversify the training programmes to include skills for 
computer and software development besides other skills such as welding 
fitting carpentry plumbing wiring auto fbpaii smithy radio repair etc 
Particular attention will be given to the framing of skilled manpower 
required for the electronics proiects being set up m Sandur so that boys 
and girls from our technical and other educational institutions and the 
surrounding rural areas have a better chance of acquiring the necessary 
training lor gainful employment This istullyin keeping with the Company s 
policy of total human resource development by paying adequate attention 
to health education and training for employability 

11 The polytechnic at Yeshwantnagar has a strength of about 350 
Students in the three disciplines of Computer Science and Engineenng 
Electronics and Telecommumcalions and Mechanical Engineering and 
enjoys an excellent reputation foi maintaining a high standard without 
taking any donation The Company s Community Centre Adarsha « 
being used for a variety of social and cultural purposes while the Sandu' 
Kushala Kala Kendra located m its vicinity is doing its best to develop 
traditional skills such as mirrorwork and embroidery tailoring stone and 
wood carving lacquerware doll making cane and bamboo woik Kinhal 
painting and khadi The Arogya Community Health Centre at Sandur with 
two mobile medical units is designed to pay part cular attention to eye 
rare naturopathy and yoga It is our constant endeavour not only to 
maximise prohtable production and productivity but the wetfaie and well 
being of our employees and the social relevance of our industry to the 
„ommunily and the area in which it is located 

12 I wish to express my appreciation ot the good work pul in by all the 
employees of the Company I am grateful to all my colleagues on the 
Board the knanciai institutions and the banks for their valuable guidance 
and support 

Thank you YRGHORPADE 


Yeshwantnagar 
24 Septemoer 1992 


NOTE This does not purport to be a record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting 
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one who recasts ideas. In the Indian con¬ 
text the Marxist-socialist is also the ascetic 
and the renouncer, one who radically 
moulds desires. All these are models of 
heroic people not of ordinary mortals; fur 
them, ordinary life is worthless. Socialists 
are generally contemptuous of time spent 
ordinarily, in domesticity, in the fulfilment 
of simple desires, in passive enjoyment in 
the creation of others. They eschew 
ordinary joys. To be sure, no socialist can 
cvet escape ordinary life, he may even 
enjoy it but not without guilt in getting 
caught in what is morally reprehensible or 
inescapable drudgery. After all ordinary 
life, i e, life spent in the pursuit of routine 
work, child rearing and private enjoyment 
IS precisely the life of the bourgeois. True 
there is a sense in which it is a cultural 
consunt but only modern bourgeois exis¬ 
tence has lent it the moral legitimacy it 
earlier lacked. It no longer consists of 
necessary chores to be executed and set 
aside. From now oh it forms the very 
substance of a good, fulfilling life. Ardent 
socialists completely reject this Ufe. Indeed 
they see no value in it at all. I am afraid 
in doing so they are ninning away not only 
from an inescapable part of their own 
selves but discarding one of the major 
achievements of modernity. They forget 
that for socialism, ordinary people matter 
as much as the skilled and the talented, 
that not only those who naturally and 
contingently possess socially valued 
features but any one, even the least 
privileged person deserves to be treated 
with equal dignity and respect. Ordinary 
people can count as much as others only 
when ordinary life is no longer devalued 
Ordinary life must mattei to socialists 
more than it has and this means that we 
must re-evaluate our notions of individual 
desire, passive enjoyment and privacy. 
However from the ethical perspective of 
permanant self-creation, this is a big 
come-down, a disappointingly imperfect 
ideal 

Yet another way in which my socialist 
society is imperfect can be illustrated by 
once again invoking the principle of Ihis- 
worldliness. Recall that this principle 
states that there is only one world, that 
which exists here and now. But there are 
two interpretations of this principle, one 
struntter than the othc'r. The weaker prin¬ 
ciple denies the existence of another world 
beyond thi.s one but posits a world which 
is forever in a state of becoming. The 
other world is always just arriving but. 1 
am afraid, never quite arrives. Socialists 
who believe in this principle permanent¬ 
ly live for the future They sacrince an im¬ 
perfect present for the sake of a perfect 
future indeed this is believed to be an 
essential virtue of a socialist A perfect 
socialist IS one who is always ready to 


sactifice' the imperfect present for the sake 
of a perfect wot Id of future for others. 
Ihe emphasis here is on always. Such 
socialists follow a weak principle of this- 
worldliness. Although they deny the exis¬ 
tence of another world, they persist with 
the idea of an unrealisabic world. But 
there is a stronger principle of this- 
worldliness that they could follow. For this 
principle, each person has only one life to 
be lived in the only world that can 
possibly exist. Since a person has only one 
life, there is no virtue in forever sacrific¬ 
ing the present for the sake of an im¬ 
aginary future. A part of the present of 
living persons counts as much as the 
future of those who will live later. The 
strong principle of this-worldliness entails 
that there are limits to what even socialists 
can sacrifice. Socialists need not sacrifice 
all of the only life they have for the sake 
of a better life of future generations. It 
is unnecessary to impose on ourselves 
such absolute'and harsh ideals that we can 
never hope to realise. Besides, the emo¬ 
tional quality of human life is such that 
when people fall below any ideal to which 
they have long been attached they willing¬ 
ly slide so low as to actually end up 
negating it altogether. High ideals arc 
always accompanied by emotions that 
carry with them their own opposites. Ab¬ 
solute ideals are never diluted gradually. 
Because they demand total commitment 
the swing away from them is sharp and 
extreme often resulting in complete rejec¬ 
tion or outrageous degeneration. Now, 1 
am not for a moment suggesting that all 
that counts in a this-worldly perspective 
IS what the individual desires here and 
now. That is espoused by hedonism and 
sociahsm is not hedonism. All 1 am claim¬ 
ing is that the present, including the cur¬ 
rent desires of individuals, must have 
some importance in the scheme of those 
who take seriously the idea of this- 
worldliness. The socialist ideal must not 
be satisfied by a weak principle of this- 
worldliness. However, from the standpoint 
of perfectionist doctrines any move away 
from this principle involves abandoning 
the very idea of good life. 

I have pleaded that socialists discard the 
godly idea of perfection. Some may point 
to a paradox here. They might agree that 
the idea of perfection is unrealisable, 
illusory, even incoherent but then assert 
that without it. people will not be moved 
to act at all. No significant change occurs 
on this view unless people possess the very 
highest ideals. There is a ring of truth here 
but It pertains exclusively to one set of 
people, precisely those who have such 
notions of perfection. Only people with 
such conceptions of perfea human bangs 
remain passive unless they are guided by 
ideals of perfeaion. There is a harmless 


little tautology here with disastrous con* 
sequences for the real world,-Surely, men 
and women must learn to act for the good 
despite uncertainty of outcome and the 
fallibility of their ideals. In other words, 
they must learn to have modest hopes. 
Militancy is not incompatible with a 
degree of modesty and humility. Stead¬ 
fastness of commitment should not be 
confused with passion for lofty ideals. 

Two other things deserve a swift men¬ 
tion. First, socialists must realise that a 
theory of social change cannot be reduc¬ 
ed to a theory of abolition, lb change 
something is not always to annihilate it: 
the total replacement of a thing by 
something else. Along with a theory of 
abolition, socialists require a theory of 
aujhebung, i e, a theory of sublation 
where things (hat are changed are both 
cancelled and preserved. Such a theory of 
change makes much better sense of 
transformations in ideas, in culture and 
tradition. Secondly, socialists have relied 
too heavily on a fairly straightforward 
model of intentional action that has little 
validity when applied to visions. A vision 
cannot be the direct object of intentional 
action. It must first be translated into a 
set of targets. In short, it must cease to 
be a vision. A vision is no longer a vision 
if It is reduced to targets. This point can 
also be put differently. Every movement 
for social change has an ultimate .set of 
objectives, say emancipation, it must also 
possess, distinct from its short-range tac¬ 
tical programme, a set of medium range 
goals. A socialist must strive to inten¬ 
tionally achieve these medium range ob¬ 
jectives and hope that her vision will be 
realised as a byproduct. In short she must 
work with a far more complex notion of 
collective intentionality than has been 
supposed hitherto in socialist practice. 
Nietzche once said that man does not 
strive after happiness, only the English 
man does. Wb might say likewise that a 
socialist never tries for the direct realisa¬ 
tion of her long-term vision. Only the 
capitalist does; which is precisely why he 
does not have k 


I have spoken thus far on the dangers 
of lofty ideals and on the need for con¬ 
cern with ordinary iitV ' ; come now 
to the relationship of the socialist vision 
to both liberalism and democracy 


Libekai ism 

I take liberalism to be a social and 
political doctrine concerned primarily to 
defend the values of individual privacy, of 
rights and justice, and to be a doctrine 
about what the state may and may not 
legitimately do in relation to individuab. 
Now there are certain presuppositions of 
liberalism that we will do well to 
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remember. There ate some contexts in 
which liberalism not only makes a lot of 
sense but is indispensable liberalism 
presupposes that no matter the extent of 
their socialisation, individuals are not 
only different but separate from each 
other Given this there exist distinct limits 
to their ability to come together, that com 
pared to the disparate character oi their 
basic interests, their common interests are 
negligible In other words, liberalism has 
a somewhat pessimism, view of the 
sociability of individuals f-ur liberals, the 
socialisation of an individual docs not 
really produce a social person This is not 
particularly disturbing for them because 
they value self-reliance and autonomy and 
individuals with these attiibutcs not onlv 
dislike interference from others but want 
to largely lemain alone They value 
pnvacv both as a condition of meaninglul 
choice and as a situation in which to lead 
a worthwhile life 

Liberals also believe ihai the discoii 
iiectedness of individuals entails a scpaia 
non of their interests, that their interests 
clash, collide. Some basts iiiiereMs ot indi 
viduals ronflicl with each other I iberals 
take the separateness of indisiduals and 
the conflictual character of then interests 
to be insuimountable and the attempt to 
do so to be fraught with danger, to be 
fooihaids il not exactly undesirable if 
separateness and conflici is an inescapable 
and permanent condition of human kind, 
then individuals must have lights to pro 
ie,t themselves against all possible vioia 
tiun of then private space I iberalism pro 
vides the hope not th<«l a state can be 
achieved where ail individuals can bccol 
lectively happy, in complete harmony with 
each oihei, as one people without any 
conflict but raihci with the hope that 
even iti conditions ot conflicting interests 
among individuals a reasonable good lilc 
IS possible loi each iiidis iduai I his gcxni 
life IS depeiidcni, on the liberal view, upon 
institutions ot jiisiicc and the provision 
of rights ( onsider the language of rights 
.Suppose a person says that she/he has a 
right to be Iclt alone Now ,1 others quite 
naturally leave him hci alone then he/she 
will never demano ot iheni that hc'she be 
left alone She would noi Save to advance 
any such claim foi the simple reason that 
he/she gets what lie/she wants without el 
tort, quite naturally Noi indeed would 
talk of rights make sense it it was impos 
sible lor human beings to be cvei left 
alone Because it is irnymssiblc foi us to 
fly like birds we can haidly say that wc 
have the right to fly The whole language 
of rights makes sense, ihcrefore, onlv with 
respect to those things which a person >.an 
possibly do ot have but about which 
he/she has tears that he^'she niav not be 
allowed to This is just the context ot 


separateness and conflict that I earlier 
mentioned Liberalism thrives and is a 
critical requirement within such a context 
What IS true for relations amongst in¬ 
dividuals also holds lor relations between 
the individual and the state The notion 
of rights makes sense and is an indispcn 
sable value w herever the state has interests 
separate from and opposed to individuals 
Rights are important possessions with in 
dividuals in any condition where the state 
exists apart from individuals and is seen 
by them to be such In a community whctc 
people wholly identify with the state or 
where the state does not exist at all. in 
dividuals do not need rights, indeed ihes 
can well dispense with the entire liberal 
discourse ioi whai is true ot the language 
ol rights holds cqu ills for the institution 
oi justice lu'-iice as a virtue is redundant 
m siluaiiuns ot shaicd interest and har 
nionv Rights and justice presuppose the 
presence of contlici but also that the cun 
flicl will i,ot turn into war This discourse 
encourages ihc belief thai although they 
cannot be resolved the sharper edges of 
conflict can be rendered blunt enough to 
allow for peaceable living among 
individuals 

How does a Marxist socialist relate to 
this liberal discourse"^ Here lour 
possibiliiic* exist First, it is possible to 
point to Ihc very presuppositions of liberal 
discourse and accept that liberal discourse 
dues not appis in conditions of war but 
claim then ihai anv condition prior to ihc 
estahlishmcni ot a socialist society is a 
state ot war where liberalism is irrelevant 
Secuiidiv a conditional acceptance of 
libeialisin niav be advocated that Iibeial 
piinciplcs are to be tollowed if and onlv 
il (hose against scicialism also compiv 
with them I he validity of liberalism is ac 
ccpicxl in normal times but to be abandon 
cd III revulutionarv situations The second 
position dilters from the first in that it 
allows lor boih peacclul and war like con 
Unions and thercloie accepts the restricted 
validity nl liberalism Third, it might be 
argued that whatever be one's altitude to 
liberalism in pre scKialist society, il will be 
whullv redundant in a scKialist scKi'ty It 
IS uniicccssarv bec.iusc in a socialisl socte 
IV no spheie ol lile evisis where conditions 
ol scpaiaiciKss .ind conflict obtain 
I malls oiu mas atguc that some spheres 
ot life niav exist cseii in a socialist socie 
IV while scpaiaienc'.' and confliti lao 
neiiiier be it tdic.ilcd noi may n be 
dev'abif i > do so II ihis is so, ihe.* 
hbcr.il ri' wil' 'i ui M't'i. use. a resincit d 
saliJn, e n in iht lesi ol soci im 
sock lies 

Mat cist, have generally held the rii-.i 
and tiu till d positron They find 
liberalism iricTevani icdundani or both 
I hey dismiss n because they see the pre 


socialist condition to be a state of total 
war where liberalism cannot even begin to 
apply and the socialist one to be a state 
ul perfect harmony and peace where 
liberalism will have ceased to apply Either 
wav they cannot sec what use to make of 
liberalism I do not know how many of 
us have this lurking suspicion that this is 
a far loo simple view both of pre-socialist 
and ol scKiaiist societies I for one can¬ 
not see pre socialist societies in terms of 
the Hobbesian condition of war of all 
against all where no rules apply I say this 
in lull awareness that for a greater part 
of the population ol these societies this 
IV how things appear to be and quite 
legitimately so But 1 am not cure whether 
these people will not be better served by 
the struggle to bring them under the cover 
(>l liberalism rather than by a battle 
against it The iniliai fight fur a better 
order is a struggle lor the extension of 
rights and justice to all and not towards 
their immediate abandonment As a 
matter >•' fact, I do nut believe that a 
socialist scKietv will resolve ail possible 
conflicts among humans I agree that in 
an ideal socialist society some comrn/ n 
identities will have been constructed but 
also believe that some spheres will exist 
where identities ot individuals remain 
distinct and potentially conflicting In 
these other spheres one can onlv hope that 
rights and justice are not the preserve of 
a minority In my ideal socialist scKiety 
there will be some spheres where all in¬ 
dividuals will be fully and adequately 
covered by liberal piinciplcs Liberal prin 
ciples will therefore, be necessary even in 
a socialist order Thu why a fight for 
liberalism is also a struggle on behalf of 
socialism It is not at a tangent from or 
opposed to socialism but scry much a 
struggle tor a viable socialist scKiety 

Dl Sk H K V( s 

Il IV well knov ha. I •uiKsin and 
democraev are two di i xi sei ot political 
values Libc.aiism v ,oii c'-ned with the 
private spherc o' the individuals, with 
their rights Ucinucracy on the other 
hand is all about political participation 
I ibeialism luti be indilfeient to political 
paitxipatioi- A liberal societv may even 
be litidemocraiic ^ societv where each 
iiidiMitual 1 irnpibiated exclusiveh andex- 
haUMiv k in ' ' I) , private spheie with 
.1 voir, CM .i jirugra nme to manage 
p.)sMh| onia-. I conI III I amongst them 

I pi « I !• t,il"m liberalism 
, tin th b V I a single person 
pcacclulK n.iii,. ng lO i <'s i th help 
bom «• I j veci provio-d ol .oursc 
he she Joes so 1 1 t v A reasonabiv 
benevolent a < v s wm c.c ; with 
libeialivm The o presence of liberalism 
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and democracy in modern capitalist 
societies is contingent. Not for nothing is 
liberal-democracy a portmanteaux term. 

As a matter of fact liberalism is incon¬ 
sistent with some fonns of democracy. For 
example; liberalism and direct democracy 
are more or less incompatible with each 
other. Direct democracy requires the con¬ 
tinuous, active participation of individuals 
in public affairs. Active citizenship is an 
abiding duty, a binding obligation on 
every individual. In such democracies the 
public sphere far outstrips the private 
sphere in political value. Because priva^ 
is the cardinal value of liberalism, 
democracy, in liberal society, has to fmd 
another incarnation. People who value 
privacy but who are not wholly indifferent 
to the public sphere must have their 
representatives placed therein. The only 
form of democracy compatible with 
liberalism, therefore, is representative 
democracy. Relief from public participa¬ 
tion is crucial for a liberal society and 
represenution alone makes this possible. 
R^resentation articulates liberalism with 
democracy. 

Marxists are generally scornful of the 
half-hearted democratic order of the 
liberals. They are sharply critical of 
representative democracy and Hnd in¬ 
extricable. embryonic links between 
capitalism and represenutive democracy. 
Therefore, radical democrats amongst 
them glorify direct democracy and Hnd 
representative democracy redundant 
uiider conditions of socialism, in a perfect 
socialist society, either no government is 
necessary or all persons will be so deeply 
involved in public affairs that representa¬ 
tion will be downgraded. 

Marxiste also employ in their discourse 
the distinction between substantive and 
formal democracy. Substantive democracy 
is a condition of effective rather than mere 
formal rule by the people. The effective 
rule of the people is possible only under 
conditions of social and economic equali¬ 
ty, in the absence of economic exploita¬ 
tion and social domination, formal 
democracy on the other hand is restricted 
to the political sphere and is indifferent 
to what happens outside it. Since what 
happens outside the political order is 
crucial in deciding the fate of what hap¬ 
pens inside it, formal democracy, for 
Marxists, is hollow. So Marxists have 
generally associated formal democracy 
with capitalism and substantive 
democracy with socialism. Since 
capitahsm and socialism are antithetical 
so^ formations, formal democracy is 
seen to be radically on>osed to substan¬ 
tive democracy. 

One final di^nction needs to be drawn 
before I offer a brief assessment, name¬ 
ly, between democracy and mobocreiv. By 


a mobocracy I mean the rule of a large 
collection of people; even the emire peo¬ 
ple. that has suddenly, temporarily and 
rmher promiscuously come togeth» for 
a loosly defined, more or less passing pur¬ 
pose In a mobocracy, decisions are taken 
by the majority in the absence of a 
framework of rules, without set pro¬ 
cedures. with no concern for the rights of 
dissenting individuals and are outside the 
frame of democratic norms. I mention 
this because what distinguishes democracy 
from other forms of government is not 
just public participation but public par¬ 
ticipation within prescribed norms, 
generally with a constitution, and a set of 
laws, with procedures ova which there is 
unanimous agreement and with a strong 
commitment to political righu—each of 
which is associated with formal rather 
than substantive democracy. 

I started by saying that liberalism is 
indifferent to democracy. But now 1 have 
said that a democracy is not entirely in¬ 
different to liberalism. In other words, 
while a liberal society can well do without 
public participation and therefore without 
democracy, a democracy, if it is not to 
lapse into mobooacy, cannot entirely do 
away with some aspects of liberalism. 
Democracy has a healthy respect for some 
liberal values even though liberalism has 
not always cared for democratic norms. 

Our picture of democracy is now suffi¬ 
ciently complex to make matters difficult 
for one who wishes a simple, readymade 
answer to the question: what is a good 
socialist stand on democracy? 1 believe it 
is self-evident that a socialist society 
requires a public space within which deci¬ 
sions will be taken and, therefore, that a 
socialist society requires a democratic 
form of government. I think it is also ob¬ 
vious that the fullest possible public par¬ 
ticipation requires that exploitation and 
domination cease to oust everywhere, that 
repression and inequality disappear from 
society. Surely socialum is integrally tied 
to substantive democracy. The pivotal 
question is whether a sodalist society can 
turn its back on formal and repiesenoitive 
democracy. I can think of at least one 
reason why this may not be possible. 
Whatever it is that makes democracy 
formal is precisely the feature that 
distinguishes it from a mobocracy. As I 
said while public participation is crucial 
for a socialist society us proper form is 
no less important. This is so because 
unless we pay attention to form political 
domination, irreducible to socio¬ 
economic exploitation, emerges ineluc- 
ubly in processes of decision-making. 
Decisions concern not only with which 
things get done but with how they are 
done; Autonomy matters to people and is 
constitutive of socialism. Democracy is 


important piedaeiy became we mm 
to be involved in the preciae maiuMr b 
which we achieve what we wish to m- 
complish. The forni of public participa¬ 
tion, the very fulcrum of formal 
democracy, is the all-importaat kever 
against the generation IneduciMe 
forms of political inequalities. Since 
socialism necessitates the end of all ine¬ 
qualities, it cannot be bidiffermt to for¬ 
mal (temocracy. Nor can it afford to 
dispense with it. One might even say that 
while the connection of capitalism with 
formal democracy is contingent, sodaiism 
is constitutively tied to it. Socialism it a' 
system in which people rute and since the 
transformation of a mob into a people is 
brought about by constituents of formal 
democracy, socialism is linked to formal 
democracy. Moreover, the integral ties of 
liberalism with formal democracy imply 
thm socialism cannot dispense with some 
aspects of liberalism either. 

What abqut representative democracy? 
The socialist attitude to it is determine 
by its view on privacy. I believe that in any 
modern society, socialist or capitalist, 
people will value privacy. People want 
both the persistent opportunity to par-' 
ticipate in public affairs and the freedom 
not to partidpate in it, thus allowing their 
representatives, in faith and trust, to act 
on their behalf. Modernity creates the' 
possibility for individuals to shift their 
involvements from the public to the 
private and back. A retreat into their 
private eiKlaves must be possible for iiuli- 
viduals if they feel the need to do sa There 
must be a provision that although all par¬ 
ticipate some time in the public sphere, if 
not be an obligation on them to do so all' 
the time. All this implies the indispen¬ 
sability of representation. What is wrong 
then with capitalist democracies is not 
that they have repmentation but that 
there is nothing but representation and 
that the ground of trust and faith so essen¬ 
tial to any meaningful representation is 
eaten away in such systems by the all- 
pervasive instrumentaUty of human rela¬ 
tions. It follows that in socialist societies 
there must be room for representation. 
Socialism is not against all kinds of 
lepresaitative democracy. 

I believe I have done enough to provoke 
the thought that the real problem for a 
socialist is not to defeat formal and 
representative democracy but to save them 
from capitalism. I hope to have argued 
that elements of liberal^ and democracy 
and a concern for orduury life is a crucial 
pan of the socialist vision. Let me now 
come down from socialist ideals to the 
more eanby reality of a world without 
sodaiism. I said at the outset that the 
socialist system has all but disappeared. 
The people of eastern Europe and the 
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Soviet Union demanded libeny, demo¬ 
cracy and a better material life. Utey 
beheved that all this was not possible 
wnhin the framework of socialism They 
may even have believed that such goods 
fell right out of the framework of soaalist 
ideals Therefore, they appear to have 
turned to capitalism Is this a correct 
move'' 

I think that these people had a nght to 
make those demands I also believe that 
they were correctly grasped that, within 
the then existing socialist system, these 
demands were impossible to meet But 
they were surely deluding ihemselvesthat 
capitalism provides the only framework 
within which these demands can be met 
They are even more mistaken in having 
concluded that these are ami-sociahst 
demands, that they are not constitutive of 
the socialist vision 1 have already shown 
why these Intimate demands are integral 
to the socialist ideal Let me sav a few 
things about why capitalism may be 
unable to meet them, why, tragically, the 
problems of the people ol Soviet Union 
and eastern fcurope may not get easily 
salved 1 herein also lie the Icssuqs for all 
of US in ‘third world’ countric*s 

Socialists are familiar vith the argu 
mem that most reforms Miihin capitalism 
were introduced undet piessurc tiom 
working class movements that without 
socialist practices the human' face of 
capitalism will never have surtased But 
It may need more emphasising that much 
credibility and substance to these vvcialist 
practices was due to the large and tearful 
presence of a leally existing socialist 
syrstem It was only after the siKiaiist idea, 
doubtless with many distortions had been 
realised somewhere that substantial 
reforms wnhin capitalism got going 
Stalinism may have been bad for the 
socialist world but, ironically, ordinary 
people in western capitalist countries (in 
deed, everywhere in the world) benefited 
enormously its very real presence 
Anything chat made capiialism tolerable 
for working people in the west was made 
possible less out of deference to the 
democratic demands of the people and 
more out oi the fear that a real alternative 
to an unstable and flagging capitalist 
system existed already and could come 
into existence anywhere, anytime A point 
even more easily forgotten and stressed by 
Hobsbawm is that if it was not tor 
socialism formal democracy would have 
long disappeared from I hr world But for 
a socubst Soviet Union, the western world 
would ‘consist of a set ot variations on 
authoritarian and fascist regimes rather 
than set of variations on bbrral ones' The 
implication is obvious The collapse of the 
socialist world has once again brought 
back dan^rs not only of authontananism 
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but of a retreat from the contingent 
humanny of capttahsin Furthermore, the 
ethical vision of liberalism has always 
been rather weak It is weaker still with 
the setback suffered by socialism It is 
always helpful to remember that bberalism 
and Marxisi-socialism are children of a 
single rational-enlightenment outlook that 
IS under persistent threat from ethical vi 
sions of the far right Without the sup 
port of the ethical vision provided by the 
left, liberalism van be easily swept aside 
by racism, exclusivist nationalism and 
religious fundamentalism Therefore, in 
the absence of socialism, we may find 
ourselves not with a capitahst-hberai order 
but with a capitalist nationalist, capitalist 
racist or a capitalisi fundamentalist, one 
Remember the pirncipal demands oi the 


people of Soviet union and eotfem 
Europe—prosperity, liberty, democracy. 
Tragically, what they might get instead u 
more suffering, more repression and an 
even more degrading uniformity 

I believe all I have said underlines not 
only the necessity of socialist reforms but 
also how important it was for them to 
succeed The failure of socialist reforms 
IS a ternble setback- greater than we can 
imagine—prcasely because of the conti¬ 
nuing relevance of the socialist vision It 
IS because the support for something that 
IS crucially necessary has tragically dis¬ 
appeared that socialists, even reluctant 
socialists, must both grieve and urgently 
put their act together to resume unfinish¬ 
ed business 
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'xptsi It inv'v immen id Pajiets 
IN 111 turn I coniinucd 10 nnum 
V gv I rt aiul Rs 4 nirc 
lespec'VIh 


IducatKin liaining& 

Research Reserve 030 

IhvKktid 2II0A6 

Your Uireeiors have teeommrtidcsl a 
drvidmd of 12 30 per cent pro-rau 
(subgttt to lax) for ihr year ended 
Match SI 1992 _ 

Review of Openiions during Iht 
(urrcol rinincial Year 

IXinng the luncnt fiieni lal war 
l'8>2 9S nipioVpumbet 18 *192) the 
lumover of ihc f ompam w»s as under 
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10 

10 

Cxmunercul Paper 
Dated Oovcm 

- 

42 

mcni Srcimtics 
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These hgutes bring out the 
eoitipanrnc peiformanec ul the 
Oimpanv for the iirsi had of Ihc lurtcnt 
finane lal vrar (igxo September 18 1992) 
It will be seen ihctefttim dial the 
CumpanYs average daily lendmg m die 
call money market dunng the current 
hnaneialynt (upioSeptember 18 1992) 
has risen signihsantly by about l9 
p( 1 v mi I around Rs .'6 < nirr lixnn 
Rs mStpiitt recorded III he 
correspc ndmgpenod cI Ua vu' Huh 
Ihc execplion ol call lerm lendings in all 
Ihe Mher segmi nis of the itnain markt t 
actmiKswin on low kr) ngMcring 


Imditifp by tht DFHI m the cunciu 
financial year partly lefiect the impact uf 
larger placctnmt ot call funds through 
dir OFIil in Ihr wake of marirt 
umenamiies some meisurruf 
luihultnce in ihr call markn dunng Iht 
months of Apnl and May is typical oi the 
call marten hehaviuur the tall rates 
cxhibiiing signiRcam vnUlililv And by 
now It i< fairh well known that pan uf 
tnr ’nsiahtiitv is caused by swumw and 
irguUory lac ivirs the Utln arising 
Itomibc siipiilaiKinsgincniingrrstrw 
nuinicnanec hv lianK 

In the ehapicT i m Asses.snieni and 
lYospeet* uf 111 lalesi Annual Rqiort ’the 
Reserve Bank it India has distussed at 
length the ivsuc ul c a <^iait voUility M1 
mas quote *ron> the Report iht oau 
ihm sears tc|)tnenee hoswvii 
indicates that the call moiiev ratcii 
nuc-tuJtc sbarplv ui a sickle revrrse 
rrquirrincni lurtnight The beeingnf 
fflttnsi lau in one segmmi while the 
rates m other segments are genetally 
regulated dues result in Ihr furtim 
bearing the hruni of the vnlaulity On a 
suggestion put forth in this ronttxt 
namely ui impcnc eoracmpoianrous 
tesenc requirtmcnis Icm banks, that is, 
the same refrrmee dale for the OTl faoc 
for both (RR and SLR and Ihr 
mamicnance uf ( RR on daily baas 
mstdkd of dailv average basis lor the 
funmghi the Reserve Bank has stated 
that such changes In the reserve 
requirements need Icgislalivr ehai^ 
and It IS mure appropriately undertaken 
Min the (dused reduetion mitiaied in the 
reserve reqiiirrmemsISCompk cd 
According ii the Bank the errant 
behaviour of die c all rates (ouki tie 
imxk rated if tlx uruetuial dependmec 
cd some banks on money market arising 


greater srrrsa nn sc c nnciary (lansaciions 
while eimtimiuig cu have its iimicd 
pcrseiKc m the aurlkm m keeping with 
Its (TU< lal role cs a provider of liquidity 
to the insinuncni and promotmg a 
sceondaryimricctfoi it Scicind uilhr 
eurrmi year the new hills issued so for 
have an tlongaird nuiuniy uf 464 days 
and base sreurid higher < in if pelds in 
a lumiw range of 11 l to 112 per emt 
|K I anrauti as c cniiparrd to the bills cd 
viKint' tenor ot 1B2 days issued prior h 
April I9'l2af varying cutufiveilds of 88 
lo 10 I pet cvm per annum Reportedly 
hanks have tended lo bold the 464 days 
Ireasun hilisinihritpcirtlotKicifSLR 
steucitir for reasems uf assured iKpaditv 
ecMipIcd wtih a rcasunable rate of rmitti 
paiiKiiiat) in ilic w ikt of unteiuiniiesm 
the sex ondai> nurkci for Ihr (jovenmeni 
dated sc c iiniK It is uoiesvurth) that the 
outsi Ukiing amouni of licasurv lulls in 
the system has risen sharply horn amund , 
Rs 4 41 IcToreasanhcendofApnl 1992' 
iiiRs '640inirt asunSeptmbrr 18 
I foiinelustvr uf Rs 288eron of 182 i 
days rreasuri bilh The euninKteial bdl i 
activities in the seennefory madeet have 
bccnaiaveiy kiwchbforvanaiu 
reasons. There is wme evideice that 
Ananetal uisiituiioni dlift their shun teitn 
hmdabic binds Irom tomincrcul bill 
market to the tall market whra the caD 
rates are bqth in the period of low call 
rates which lia.s been the tare ante 
June 1992 the ininnien.ial banks arc 
none too keen lu offload their hill 
ponfo'Ki either 

The aetivitvin the oiher motley marie" 
insrrunenis sue h as c rrtifk aies of 
deposit eommereuipaperne wcrralsi 
low whtih IS indeed disquieting 
panieuUrly wnm wrwed against an 
ovnall penpective of balanced 
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CE HOUSE OF INDIA LIMITED 


e Bond of Directors of Discount And Finance House of India Limited 
bay on September 28,1992 


JapmeM of (Ik mailKt for thor 
rufBcau MiM «f which ui of reccM 
This doet nuc a few pcninem 
es for ID to ponder 
While on the ihcim. lei oir point out 
I (he bill cuhnie h» noi developed to 
I xtent deaiKd and (ht pcderence of 
mtiwtn for cash endu type ot 
nunudaium (.ontinucs 
withatandinii the fort (hat the Reserve 
S has been UKing j senes of mrasuirs 
rd at mniliatinK such nilturr sintc 
sj A laiulmaiimtlusdirrttion 
tiK intiudiKtion nl the KiU Marlin 
iHine HI ItfS^ whiili was miproml 
sjn wbaequrntly hv the Bill 
ihvinuminK itchenu nTNinroitjer 
U later in I9RK the redivimiminft 
<1 cdun was amplified ihmu)pi die 
hanismul issue of Drniatiw I saiki 
missorr Nines (DPNs I (sivm tin 
. kSis flowsoK tnim a swik 1 liomiish 
lit to hill fiiunit vu that it ntabies 
adr and uidusirv ti horrtm foiids at i 
I aprrrau andiht banfsti ((Hiduit 
1 tsh manaiit merit mort rthcit nth 
late and aniouiil of r’parmcnt of 
lendini; ht.inf{ dtftntit it is 
lewhat dishiani ninj, tr see that thi 
I i^iress tn this dirt cliun hat In c n sen 
iid) I need hanUv sires' the |iuml that 
t lastet wetiKM itrwardsthi system of 
> li hnanci Uk htltrt it would hr hir all 
I nks iraih and industry and li i thi 
r nnomy in fttneral Hits asfieit is not 
Is mg well applet latrd At the <aiiKi(iine 
T ihscuunlmg of commeriial bills for as 
h inapenodasooc dayisnponrd It is 
1 fevidcni that these types of 
aiisactioos paitake iht naiun of purr 
iimry tnuisaciioivs in disguise rather 
han aaleitpurchase iransacttons of hlUa 
nd therrhy sera only to circutnyent to 
omc extent the nuinienanre of leserve 
equhcmcnis by banks Pcrt^ps it may be 
eieasacy to presenbe a minimum 
sifahng period to maturity for the bills to 
a rcdiicaunied In the secondary market 

leceiu Dcvciopmenta in the Money 
uidkecurttieaMaitea 

[he process of libendisaiKin o( thr 
inancul synem being ushered » aver 
Ik last few years continued during the 
tuTOK year In regard to thr money 
Dulcet apart bom fonher relaxation in 
ihi eligibility and related cumkbons for 


issue of (I)s and CIH iheguidelliKifor 
the esiabluhnimi of Money Mattel 
Mutual Funds (MMMFs) have been 
announced by the Resent. BaMi of Iwfia 
As a first step towards devefopmem of a 
(lOvemmeni tec unties market which 
requires benct alignmem of ysekk to 
investors with the prevaleni naukn 
ysclds thr Resent Bank, tn catMuhatioo 
svith thr Uovenunmt of India, have 
floated Trrasun Rilh of 'M itays 
maiuntv on auction basis much on the 
same luiec »those followed fi the casr 
of thr IHi days Treasury Bills Besides 
fur the first iime thr dated securities of 
Ca nnal (untnuncDt ot S year md 
10 year naluniics have also been tasued 
txi aw tion basis thus paving the way for 
inenasej placement ol ihw sec unties 
mthc markci 

Broadiy in line snih the afiiresaid 
dcvrlopnieiils your Tompany 
lomnicncid dealings in dated Central 
(Awrmmcnr vcunties from April 2 
1002 with a view to promoting a 
srtundais market lor such secumics Thr 
Hhifts however suSrtcd some set hack 
aher the irrrgulanucs in seniimts 
iransai nuns were minced m some banks/ 
(inamtal msuiuuons m ratty May 1992 

As pan ui thi loUosi up measures the 
Reserve Bank issui d cumpiehcnsivr 
lasiructHms in regard to the dealings m 
vi unties by hanks under which repo 
dials m dated (lOvctTmimi secunties and 
other qiinosrd sectiniics except 
1 rcasury Bills have heci' prabfoited 
Ouideliiies for intenol control sysiem, 
aicuuming standards audit review and 
repuriuq; systems related to the banks 
investment in secumics have been laid 
down In regard to portfolio managcmcnl 
of funds on behalf of clients thr Reserve 
Bank of India has mteraha letictMcd (hat 
funds accepted for PMS should not be for 
less than one sear and they should not be 
deployed in (hr call nonce and term 
money martei and connneiclal bill 
rediscount market Banks attention has 
also bern diwwti usonsurlitg ilna 
compliance with the Instructions on 
cBscuunung/rediscnuniing of rommcicial 
bills Imustsay that your CongMoy by 
andlmgc tern loedinMlaiedfomntheK 
irregulanucs mainly on aaoum of the 
management s cumnliffleiit to see that 
suirt intenial lysttins and conmib on 


the dealing and senlenKm of transactKMs 
put thraugh are followed I am glad to 
hdonn you ilM dne syaiems and 
procedures hare been hither 
Kt engi h cned »the recent period The 
lesson to be learnt bom Ihe unfortunate 
episode isthatanyBberalisaiionaf 
maikets has to be adequately baited by 
am adherence to pnidenual guidelines, 
among uucrnal control systems and 
procedures and mcressing 
ptofosuonaluai among paitKqiams apart 
bom ensuring transparent tradmic 
praciKcs 

There IS a new (hat the umruiiKins 
issued by the Reserve Bank of India in 
regard to hanks dealings tn sec unices and 
conuneitui bills arc harsh and cuiikl 
aibcl the volume of traduqi in these 
cnstrumenik I need hardly stress that the 
munrduie laskol ihc monetary aulhunrs 
has been to restore conhekn c m the 
financial system and towards du end it 
was tell necessarv to presenbe sinngent 
Instfuctioos V) that the cgialin of trading 
gets enhanced and provide the basis for 
the rvululion of mciflry and set unties 
markcLs along vxind and healths lines in 
biture I must emphasiat ui this contest 
that paHKipants in the st marlu is sti nild 
not draw hasty conclusHins that all 
sicunuestransacliimiu commercial 
bells tiansac tKms are inheremis bad 
fvidenlh thtswouMbelothcdeinnient 
of (hr devi kipnicni ol the niarkcts amt 
conunued drfensivi stance by the 
panicqianls svuuhl onh be 
countcrpniduclm Instead the hnaniial 
system would become wronger and 
much more efikiem by umleniking 
ippcopnatr ftill(>w up measures 

Before I com ludr let me say this 
Although cenain due um citing 
devctoptnenis were witihsscd ai the 
cuiTcni year I am optimistic that it 
would be onh a shon while bom now 
before noftnaicy gets restored to financial 
maitets In geneial and mrmey market tn 
partKubr As to the foture I have little 
doubt dxae markets would emerge 
fundamentally stronger and siitani with 
actmiy Ibey would aitraci laigrr 
number of panicqiam.s f a case n point IS 
the Money Market Mutual Funds I dealing 
m a wider qyectium of money market 
instnimeiKi including new maiiiunenis 
wchassKuniisationofdefai The 


paruetpams mil be active not iKcessaniy 
m gut a few segments of the market as It 
happens today but would stiaddle moa 
or aU the segments lowering the barriers 
to competiuon or the degree of 
c onuniratiun which certain partirtpants 
lurrenlly ingiv in some marktls Ihe 
volume ni pnmary issues of insiramenis 
andtht rrlaitdseiondarvnuiliti 
itansaciHxis m them would lenamly 
rebound broadly supporting these 
dccc liipmc ms progressive hbetalisalion 
ol imcresi tans and ibe establiduncnt of 
I list I pUving held tor all thr participants 
she uid alwi c nabic i > ac him greater 
subtlm ilmitiesi laicwonthe 
insmimtiits and narrow dam the rate 
diflcicntials whii h truly reflect (hr 
quaiitsofthisc mstrumemsm terms of 
iharaclinstHswichasnsI liquHbiyand 
matunn It would then ptovulc (he much 
needed milieu in which the monetary 
auihoni , could use interrst rad as a more 
cflcililt instrunHmIlf monrian control 
and lor the OFNI to irutv betism a focal 
point ot mil rscntuin tn the maikei 
Acknowtrdgrmeni 

1 wish to express my deep waie of 
gniiiueli to the (am rnroeni ol Indu (hr 
untmmini ol Malun-shlra the Reserve 
Bank of India, the commcnial and 
coopeniivt banks and (he all India 
ftnancul in!ai(u(ion.s lor iheir whole 
hiartid ccKipnatiun and support I 
would likr to place cm rec ird my 
appreciation of Ihc sinicn and dnlu aicd 
efions pul UI by officers and staff of thr 
(anupany for n hieving exietleni results 
tor the fourth year in succession 

^ule Jho iJut I wor/xuyairt lobt i 
tnoabigiottlicpnKCTdir^attlK 
inaiaiOaieal Meeting 
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Rain’s Englishman 

Susan Ram 

Mo Full Stops in India by Mark lUUy, Viking. Penguin India, New Delhi. 
1991, pp 336, Rs 2S0. 


TWENTY years as the Delhi bureau chief 
of the BBC have rendered Mark Hilly in 
many ways an institution as familiar and 
credible as his employing organisation For 
the BBC’s worldwide audience as well as its 
consumers back home in Bntain, Hilly’s long 
Indian innings has yielded a steady flow of 
information and analysis on a complex 
country and region Indian listeners, too, 
have beneflted from the alternative provided 
by Hilly and his colleagues to the ‘news’ as 
defined and served up by the homegrown 
electronic media Back in the 70s, Hilly pro¬ 
vided coverage of the Emergency so out of 
step with offiaal make-belief as to invoke 
swilt governmental retribution—a turn of 
events which could only enhance the broad¬ 
caster’s professional credibility and standing 
Later, Hilly’s eyewitness record of the evolv 
ingJ^njab aisis (he and his colleague, 
Satish lacob, were reputedly the first jour¬ 
nalists to film the fonification of the Golden 
Ibmple) contributed useful insights into the 
Bhii^ranwale phenomenon, Indira Gandhi’s 
opportunistic and aimtic PunjaH policy and 
the escalation of events to Operation Blue 
Star and beyond 

Vbt the Hilly record has not been without 
Its mconsistencies and lapses of judgment 
There was for example, the broadcaster’s 
dogged refusal, in the period 1987 89 and 
subsequently, to recognise the Bofors affair 
for what it was and remains the greatest cor¬ 
ruption scandal of independent India, with 
a capacity not only to topple governments 
but also to suiface again and again in im 
pish defiance of the official cover-up So 
adamant was lull) that outrage over Bofors 
was an elite preoccupation not shared by the 
man in the fields or slums of India that the 
BBC was obliged to enlist additional jour 
naiists to cover the 1989 general elections 
and gauge the likely electoral impact of /iff- 
Jam Bofors with a more open mind 

That Hilly’s serious misreading of the 
Bofors scandal may stem from something 
more fundamental than a temporary lapse 
of professional judgment is indicat^ by a 
careful reading of his third and latest book 
Interestingly but not surprisingly, the book 
omits a single reference to the scandal which 
has shrugged off ‘full stops', or the attempt 
to impose full stops, with remarkable per 
sistence. despite the best obstructionist 
efforts of the administrations headed by 
Rajiv Gandhi, Chandra Shekhar and now 
Narasimha Rao, l‘affa>n Bofors continues 
Its trajectory with the promise of fresh 


revelatory chapters ahead 
For Hilly, the ‘full stops’ to be resisted in 
Ihdia relate not to the attempted conceal 
ment of conuption and governmental 
wrongdoing on a massive scale but to the 
realm of ideas and values The central thesis 
runs thus India’s failure, over four decades 
of independent nationhood, to meet the 
basic ne^ of a large proportion of its peo 
pie IS centrally linked with the value system 
of the Indian elite Rather than looking to 
indigenous traditions, beliefs and support 
mechanisms, the elite has imposed on the 
country values, institutions and social 
prionties borrowed from the west As a 
result, the Indian elite has failed to develop 
“the ideology, the attitudes and the institu 
tions which would change the poor from 
subjects to partners in the government of In 
dia” The west, for its part, has come to view 
India with a mixture of indifference 
(“India does not count in the capites of 
the west”) and cnndescensioi' towards its an 
cient culture and civilisation “1 he western 
world and the Indian elite who emulate it 
Ignore the gemus of the Indian mind 1 hey 
want to write a full slop in a land where there 
are no full stops” (p H) 

Lest one should suppose that lully’s open 
ing focus on the Indian elite prefigures an 
incisive work of socio political analysis, 
reflecting the author’s 20 year exposure to 
a manifestly unequal and unjust society, a 
closer look at the fully view of what con 
stitutes the elite in India soon dispels 
illusions The first point to be noted is the 
author’s failure to provide readers with at 
least a working definition of the Indian 
‘elite’, analysed in terms of its constituent 
elements, comriund over resources, common 
interests, relations with the state ancUother 
aspects of its objective place and role in 
Indian society Instead, the Hilly mediated 
Indian elite floats through the book as an 
amorphous category, united only by its con 
stituents’ putative adherence (or surrender) 
to western beliefs, values and language It 
includes students who “no longer kncKk at 
the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge they 
now prefer Harvard or Yale'’ it embraces 
doctors eager “to practise medicine which 
provides the lates, and most expensive 
techniques” and English language jour 
nalisis whose ’secularism’ .Minds them to 
“the piety of the millions who bathed at the 
Sangam” It enfolds the yopng women ac 
tivisis whose efrorts lo expose the barbaric 
turn of events at Deorala in Rajasthan in 


September 1987 attract a particularly harsh 
response from the veteran BBC jouinalist 
It does not, however, encompass the landlord 
likes of Oevi I i|, portrayed by Hilly as a sim 
pie if colourful rustic “hated by the elite 
because he is proud of his rural background 
and makes no pretence to the sort of 
sophistication they admire” Nor is the elite 
shown to include the Indian corporate sec¬ 
tor, bankers and speculators, rhe wealthy 
traders and money-lenders whose writ runs 
large over city and vil* ge, or. indeed, any 
key accumulator, controller of assets or 
wielder of economic power m contemporary 
India 

From the Hilly perspective, elite member 
ship in India is defined by the ideas [leopie 
entertain, the education they receive, the 
language they speak and the value systems 
which are seen to govern their lives Thus 
defined, the Indian elite in effect serves the 
author as a device or mstrumeniaiity along 
which he can tram his sights on the real 
taigets of his critique those aspects of 
western thought whieh he believes most 
threaten the “genius of the Indian mind” 

Hvo concepts are singled our by Hilly for 
the alleged peril thev pose to India’s >ocio 
cultural integrity One is seculaiism, describ¬ 
ed by the author as a ha> ren i reed which 
can cause great of feme to refagious people'’ 
In Tully’s assessment the ’ aggressive 
secularism which he asscits to be charac 
lensiic of the Indian elite not only “m 
cvitably degenerates into disrespect lot 
religion bui has aUo acted as the piinci{>al 
kindling agent of Hindu fundamentalism 
Afiei alt was noi khornemi ‘a backlash 
against the westernised Shah of Iran ' 

fully s si*cond quarry is whai he chooses 
to call against all the evidence, ’’the doc 
trine of egaliiananism" The underlying 
assumption here is that contemporaiy India 
suffers from a surfeit of an inherently flaw 
ed and soaally destructive philosophical im 
port “Although all men may be equal in 
God s eyes, they can never be equal in the 
eyes ol other men , observes the author, 
arguing that when people use the term 
‘egaliurianism’ they realiv mean 'equality of 
opportunity’ The latter however, can never 
be realised in view of the “differences of op¬ 
portunity {which] start the moment we are 
conceived” Reality dictates that “there will 
always be winners and losers” Egalitarian 
agendas, far from narrowing the distance 
between the two categories, actually work 
in tavour of the winners, for they promise 
“equal opportunities tor all to win and then 
(ignorei the inevitable losers” For proof of 
this point, says Tully, one need look no fur¬ 
ther than the west itself, where the aliena 
tion of the young and the londincss of the 
Old feature among the wages of egMi 
tarianism In India, the human conse 
quences of equality—promoting strategies 
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aie piiojcetfld « ttfOe iliart of c«t^ 

Rar • Mart, they swell the pre<e»stiiig 
population of ‘losm^-^hich lUUy. without 
ever going into reasons, acknowledges to be 
very substiuituU indeed Even worse; they cut 
at the roots of “the communities which sup 
port those who start life with no oppor 
tunities” The following characterisation 
makes clear which ‘commumties’ 'Ihlly has 
in mind 

the elite of India have become so spell 
bound by egaliiananism that they are unable 
to see any good in the one insiilution which 
does provide a sense of identity and dignity 
to th^ who are robbed from birth of the 
opportunity to compete on an equal 
footing—caste (p 6) 

twenty years in India add up then, to this 
piece of Ihlly profundity the survival of 
caste, far from constiluiing an obstacle to 
the achiesemere of a just, equitable and truly 
democratic society, actuallv benefits the 
country's most oppressed and disadvantaged 
sections Misread alike by the west and the 
Indian due, caste in fact embodies certain 
heroic, society sustaining qualities' In the 
midsi of large scale social distress and uncer 
tainty. it offers' security and a community 
for millions of Indians” In times of change 
and dislocation, it shows nexibility, "adap 
ting Itself to todays changing circum 
stances” and revealing 'positive as well as 
negative aspeas” for the poor, caste offers 
the sanctuary ol strong community ties and 
a 'sense ol sell respect' they would other 
wise be denied And t( cask has its excesses 
why, so does any system The word 'mi 
quities it applied to caste a( all should 
therefoir always appeal within quotation 
marks (as pei page 74 of fully s book), and 
“constant denigraiinn of the casie system 
should cease forthwith, since this only adds 
to “the sense ol inferiority that many 
Indians feel about their own culture' 

In support ol this pro caste thesis, Tully 
offers his readers ten stones or travel tales 
C'l might almost say they are parables') 
designeo not only to convey the diveistty and 
no full stops quality of India but also to if 
lusirate some of the ways in which “western 
thinking has distorted and still distorts 
Indian life” Thus, the opening story, a pen 
portrait of the author s scheduled caste took 
combined with an account of Ibily's par 
ticipatioii in the cook's daughter’s wedding, 
aims to show critics of the caste system, in 
India and abroad, that “a Hanjan is a 
human being' A chapiei on the 1989 
Kumbh Mela seeks to sensitise readers to the 
sanctity and value oi mass pilgrimages, not 
withstanding the efforts of 'secular Indian 
officialdom and the national press to dis 
courage such events An account of a visit 
to Ahmedabad becomes the occasion to 
dispute the very idea that religious fun 
damentalism is on the march in India, while 
that of a journey east to Calcutta is intend 
ed to uncover the limits of the Left Front 
*Stalinist’expenment tn West Bengal Acou 
pie of tales seek to reveal the negative im 
pact of western 'cultural imperialism' on in 


digenous art forms, while another hopes 
to project Ramanand Sagar’s inade>for 
telmiBion rendenng of the Ramayana as a 
potent force for national integration And, 
in the most message-burdened story of all. 
Hilly ttrives to convince his reader that the 
incineiation of Roop Kanwar at Deorala in 
September 1987 was not an act of barbarism 
b'ut an expression of tradition worthy of a 
sympathetic hearing "Very few journalists 
made any attempt to understand the view of 
the viltagers of Oeoiala”, lamenis the author 
in one of his periodic swipes at India’s 
English language press 

To what extent does Tully's evidence hear 
out his message'’ With what degree of sue 
cess IS caste revealed as a positive force in 
contemporary India or secularism as a 
culturally corrosive concept triggering fun 
damentalism ’ A close look at Hilly's ten nar 
ratives reveals a consistent failure to bridge 
Ihe gap between assertion and substantia 
lion The absence of supportive material is 
panicularly sinking in relation to Tulivs 
pro caste thesis so prominent a feature ol 
his theme setting opening discussion In not 
one of lutiv s travel tales/parabics is casic 
shown to conanute the valuable social sup 
port mechanism or incarnation of national 
identity of the author’s asseition Where 
caste surfaces at all as a factor in the nar 
rative, the lessons to be denved often directlv 
conflict with the central lullv thesis Ram 
C hander the Dalit cook whose life history 
IS presenied to readers in capsule form (and 
one takes issue wiih the Ttilly assertion that 
It IS tntiii of caste who need educating on 
the basic human qualities of Dafti Indians) 
mav be a man who has risen in life the trou 
hie IS that his elevation and achievement 
seem in no way related lo any beneficent 
working ol the caste system As a job 
seeking soung lural labourer newly arrived 
in Delhi Ram Chander finds shcltei and 
support in the home of a washerman (i c, an 
individual not of his caste), and later makes 
an out of caste marriage brokered by his 
employer After several vears of service in 
the TUlly household, the talented Ram 
Chander takes on the job oi cook<uni 
kitchen manager encouraged by employers 
capable of viewing individuals and situations 
free from the distorting lens of casie* Ram 
C hander’s story in fact chronicles the rup 
ture of an ancient and still well entrenched 
caste Hindu taboo the presence ol a Dalit 
in the kitchen 

The contradiction between asseition and 
evidence resui faces in he lully ircainitni ul 
secularism At various points in No FuU 
Stops w India it is suggested to readers that 
this concept so dominates contemporary 
Indian thinking, at least at the level of of 
n.ialdom and the elite', that ' ii is onlv 
considered respectable to beliese in the total 
separation of religion and politics’ In his 
account oi the 1989 Kumbh Mela however 
Tiilly reveals not a pattern of '(oial separa 
lien’ but, on the ..ontraiy, the active com 
mitmeni of governmental structures 
lescuKCS and personnel to the staging ol the 


mass nUgioHf event The guthor, in WMM 
awe of the magnitude of the effbit, provide* 
details of the acreage of land flattened, the 
spurs and embankments specially con¬ 
structed to keep the Ganga on course, the 
tube wells dug and pipelines laid, the 
medical precautions and facilities 
necessitated by a projected influx of IS 
million people on the mam bathing day. and 
the scale of the policing arrangements "This 
was one war the Indian bureaucracy did 
win”, observes Iblly, apparrnlly blind to any 
element of self contradiction 
lUlly’s readers are likely to benefit most 
from those portions of the book in which 
the author remains within the confines of 
professional journalism Hilly’s special con¬ 
tribution IS his ability to render aspeMs of 
modern Indian life and landscape accessi¬ 
ble to overseas readers In contrast, where 
Tiilly allows Ram’s Englishman zealotry to 
gain the upper hand, he threatens to lead h» 
reader seriously off-course. As if in the gnp 
of an obsession which blinds him 10 the 
reality about him. Hilly allows his defence 
of caste, traditional society and culture, and 
anti secularism—that is what endures of the 
am ten regime -to propel him ink a range 
of wide-ol the mark assessments and soaai- 
ly reactionary positions 

Ram s Englishman zealotry finds its most 
stndem, exirerae and socially reactionary ex¬ 
pression in the chapter entitled ‘The Deorala 
Sail’ Here, Ihe manner in which the subject 
IS introduced to readers is in itself instruc¬ 
tive The chapter opens with a four page nar¬ 
rative A sequence of events is recounted, 
conversations are reconstructed, and the 
reader is encouraged to believe that Ihe nar 
rative amounts lo a rtasonably accurate 
summary of actual events A cautious reader 
might greet some of the detail with scep¬ 
ticism fot example Roop kanwar's alieg^ 
admonition from the funeral pyre, of the 
sail celebrants for their lailuic to gather suf¬ 
ficient wood and ghee to complete Ihe task 
of burning her in death The point is that 
only at the end of this narrative is the reader 
informed (hat this is no journalistic 
reconstruction but the ‘truth’ as related to 
Tully by the v iliagcrs who celebrated at Roop 
Kanwar s horrifying death by-buming 
Tiilly introduces the story in this way 
because he has a three fold mission to fuKH 
to speak up tor the villagers wha m his view 
have been mis inierpreted and maligned, K 
project cniics of the Deorala salt, including 
journalists, women’s organisations, imellec 
luats and others as people “as fundamoi 
talist m their blind faith in modernity as the 
young Rajputs were in their beliefs”, and tc 
advance ihr view that phenomena such at 
sati are “part of the price India is paying 
for ns pursuit of a wesiemiscd, capitalist wi^] 
oi life” 

It IS therefore from the perspective of oiMi 
who has already made up his mind on thtj 
issues that Hilly presents the Deorala storjl 
lo leaders In deference to accepted canoml 
ol journalism, including the need fos 
balance, the author does provide glunpse 
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ofaiternative or conflicting paqjcctives: for 
example, police and media leconstructions 
which suggested that Roop Kanwar was in 
fad murdered, and academic assessments 
which linked the brutal act to the oppress¬ 
ed condition of Indian women and its par- 
’icularly sharp expression in Rajasthan, the 
state which holds the record for the lowest 
female literacy rate in India. But there is a 
token quality about such concessions to 
‘balance*. In the manner of a well-briefed 
'and combative defence lawyer. Ram’s 
(Englishman is always on hand to deal with 
■hostile witnesses and ‘demolish’ the prosecu- 
(tion case. 

I What stands out in the lUlly presentation 
(of the Oeorata sati is the absence of any 
Isense of moral outrage at the reality of a 
iyoung woman burning to death before an 
(appreciative audience of thousands. This 
Iwould seem to raise questions of journalistic 
(ethics and focus attention on the ‘complex 
(and subtle clash’ between a journalist’s 
(human instincts and the professional im- 
\pulse to cover the story. How should a jour 
snalist react when confronted with a horri 
sfying instance of cruelty, pain, danger, 
(injustice or oppression? 


‘ On the front flap of its jacket, TVo Full 
fSlops in India is described as “the distilla- 
|tion of a lifetinse's knowled^ and love of 
'll country’’. The attempt to sum up an 
Intended experience of a foreign land cer- 
^inly poses a major challenge to a serious 
journalist. This is particularly the case when 
jhe country in question is as large and varied 
^s India, and when the journalist has had 
“he opportunity to travel widely, witness a 
.leries of landmark events, treat with prime 

S 'Ministers and other key players, and gain 
cess to a range of human situations and 
..•araciers How to capture so vast and 
^varied a physical and social landscape? How 
*‘■0 begin putting across to readers the in- 
*^:ricacies of a mulu-linguistic, multi-cultural 
jWiety numbering close to *X)0 million peo- 
'Sle? How to convey the shocking coi\ditions 
**0 which so many of those people live or 
*0 get to the bottom of India’s dismal record 
^n poverty eradication'* How to explain 
India's success iii holding together as a 
^uralisi, democratic entity, notwithstanding 
”hc assassinations, the secessionist bomb- 




ngs, the riots and other expressions of 


violent upheaval which perhaps dominate 


ghc perspective on India ot the avciagc 
jjjverseas television viewei or newspapei 
^xader? And how to achieve a presentation 
^tiich brings out the strengths of the coun¬ 
try and its people, hut which also identifies 
^(nd explores the many critical areas of 
^weakness and failure** 

One respoase to this challenge is for the 
journalist to keep within the bounds of his 
^ her professional competence and train- 
1 ^, tackling the job as would any news- 
j^ound on Ihc trail of a story. The portions 
j^ tlilly’s book which show- esidence of this 
.iqpproach (the ROJOM component of our 
.{n^e analysis) succeed in conveying 
ething of the flavour ol life in late iwen- 



lieth century India, and in captaring at¬ 
mosphere and descriptive detail. 

Attemativcly the journalist may succumb 
to the temptation to play the piuidit, attempt 
entry into the realm of social theory, or seek 
to advance a ’novel' thesis or explanatory 
framework. Iblly’s Ram’s Englishman sally 
into this area provides an instructive instance 
of the perils and pitfalls whidi await a jour¬ 
nalist taking this track. Where the academic 
researcher would tread cautiously, seeking 
to buttress argument with evidence acquired 
in fieldwork or from the findings of others, 
and referring to a comprehensive literature, 
the journalist possessed by a crusading thesis 
plunges aheatl boldly, oblivious to any such 
constraints. 

TUIIy’s ideological blinkers account for the 
central puzzle of No Full Slops in India: the 
ability of a journalist with a 20-year 
experience of living and working in India to 
come up with such a low-key treatment of 
mass poverty. The reader conscious 
that India boasts a greater mass of depriva¬ 
tion and miser; than any other country in 
the world, turns to TUIIy for enlightenment 
will find the author uphelpfui on a range of 
basic questions; What is it that sustains the 
appalling poverty and denial of basic en¬ 
titlements which shock any reasonably sen¬ 
sitive visitor? Why have successive Indian 
governments failed the people .so dismally 
in respect of every basic need, from food and 
housing to health-care and primary school¬ 
ing? l>oes the piaure of failure and betrayal 
apply uniformly across the country, or have 
attempts been made in certain states or 
regions to evolve alternative development 
strategies which specifically address, and 
seek to mobilise, the most deprived sections 
Of society? If so. how successful have these 
experiments been? And. were they to be ex¬ 
tended to other parts of the country, what 
would be the implications in terms not only 
of decision-making at the national level but 
also of the self-perceptions of the poor and 
their ability to mobilise for a diftcrcnt kind 
of life and society? 

The Ram’s Englishman view ot India can 
also be held accountable for what can only 
be described as Tully’s Great Missed Story. 
Working on his book in the late 80s and the 
very beginning of Ihc 90s, Tully could hardly 
be faulted for failing to anticipate the 
full-bodied economic perestroika of the 
Narasimha Rao-Manmohan Singh dispen¬ 
sation. Nor could he be expected to predict 
the degree to which a government under 
pressure from the IMF, the World Bank, 
other western lending institutions, the US 
government and so on would be prepared 
to compromise India's economic sovereignty 
and political independence. 

The point is, however, that in a study 
whose sell declared 'anti-impcrialist' aim it 
IS lo illustrate (he west's negative impact on 
India, the author has almost nothing to say 
on the subjcci of US-led economic 
pressure—by any objcctisc reckoning, the 
most dirt-ci and far reaching manifestatioi' 
ol western influence m India, with highly 


damaging iiocio-«conomiG 
TUIIy provides no more titan A fleeting 
reference lo the ‘directional change*, or rigtH- 
ward shift, in India’s economic policy at the 
start of the RQs. There is no attempt to 
chronicle, no matter how briefly, the pro¬ 
gress of the ‘high growth’ strategy under 
Indira Gandhi and her son: lire steps taken 
to ‘liberalise* the economy; the attempts to 
give industrial production the export thrust 
and onentacion so extolled in IMF/World 
Bank circles: the decision, early on in the 
experiment, lo approach the IMF for an ex¬ 
tended loan facility which (when the fine 
print was finally made available to parlia¬ 
ment and the Indian people as the result of 
a press expose) was found to impose harsh 
conditionalities. From Hilly, the reader gains 
no inkling at all that by the end of the 80s 
the entire course was in a mess. (By 
mid-l99i, a new finance minister with even 
more fanciful notions of ‘liberalisation’, 
economic perestroika and India’s place in a 
‘globalised’ world economy would be draw¬ 
ing attention to the ‘wrong policies’ pursued 
in the 1980s.) 

An attempi to come up with an overall 
characterisation of No Fail Slops in India 
might well yield the phrase; well-meaning 
and much travdied twaddle The author, one 
senses, sometimes has his heart in the right 
place; the problem is that all his labours are 
in vain in a situation where Ram’s English¬ 
man is allowed to call the shots and set the 
terms of discourse Such a characterisation, 
however, fail.' to explain the need for the ex¬ 
tended critique presented here; were Hilly’s 
book nothing more than well-intentioned 
nonsense, a mote summary treatment would 
be indicated What lifis the hiK>k into an 
altogether different category of achievement 
is the author's ability, on the basts of a 
20-year experience of India, to he so wrong 
on so many issues, and to potm his reader 
in such misleading and socially reactionary 
directions. 
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Markets in Early Modem India 

Kjuuiluilatka Mukund 

MndumU, Market* and the State in Early Modem India edited by Sanjay 
Subiahmanyam; Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1990; pp viii + 276, Rs 190 


THIS book IS a colieciion of artiilcv all ot 
which (with one exception) had appeared in 
two issues of the Indian tconomic and 
Social History Review (No 4,1986 and No 4, 
19881 The first question which raises itself 
unbidtkn is what is the need for republish 
in* in a book foini articles published very 
recently in a widely ciaulated and read 
journal (unless the purpose is to make the 
reviewer, at least, reread all the articles)'* 
Sanjay Subra)imanyam, in his introduction, 
skilfully emphasises the thematic cohesive 
ness of the anicles, and the links between 
the insittutions of the state, markets and 
merchants, bui the atndes themselves arc 
not so tightly structured and explore one or 
the other of these themes, but nut in terms 
of an interrelated whole Die tad that fhs 
articles arc arranged chronologically (in 
terms of the peiiod they cover) rather than 
bv topics onlv under lines this diversiiv 
Four of 10 articles relate to the gram 
market, and together trace the strands ol 
continuity in trade iti agricultural ci>ni 
modities (rom the rural producers to the 
export markets Saqjay Subr. hmanvam's 
contribution on the export ot rice from 
Basrur in Kanara in the first hall ol the i7th 
century to lioa as well as other Red Sca 
ports, points out that the trade in rice was 
not the lesult ol a high revenue demand hy 
the Slate - in iact the region wa> lighil) 
taxed- and esidencr points to pioduciion 
for the market In Rajasthan (laipur) in the 
early I8ih century, it was the revenue 
demand in kind and state coniicd over 
marketing this gram at c miroiled pi ices, 
whurh ensured a degree ot price stability that 
were central to the ever widening circles of 
the movements ot gram through a hierarchs 
ol markets As to whs the state took on this 
role, Madhavt Uajekat argues that revenue 
collection in kind assures the state ot a more 
stable revenue in real terms This, of course, 
only states the obvious A more pertinent 
avenue ol inquiry might have bc'cn the 
political and '■conomic ciicumstances m 
which the Jaipur state iuntiioned 
The expiorutons of the gram trade m 
Bengal and Bihat tn the late I8ih century 
(by Rajai Dana and Isum Kuni Ranerjee) 
complement each otner while ihc\ also ol 
fer mtenrsting contrasts Dana links ihe gram 
trade to urban demand with specialised 
grain merchants who penetrate into the rural 
economy as the crucial actors in this ex 
change, and thcellccts on the ruial areas and 
Ihe peasantry He shows that in this process 
the peasant generally lost out since the 
merchants could and did Ion e down gram 
prices, and in times of shortage, ironically, 
the cities vrere well supplied while the rural 
popuhuion was on the verge of starvation 
in smte of occasional banalities these 
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findings are important and further our 
understanding of the consequences of one 
sided rural urban flows of agricullural tom 
modules through the conduits of mercantile 
control While Baiierjce stresses merchan 
tile control, she also finds that Ihe grain mcr 
chant' had to deal at the pnmaiy level with 
the local 'bcparis who were often the rich 
peasants Both Uaita and Banerjec agree 
that the balance in the rural economy was 
extremely fragile, always teetering on Ihe 
edge ol acute gram shortage While Banerjee 
attributes this to natural factors (climate, 
flooding) Data sees it as consequences of 
the instiiuiiotial factors and the total depen 
dence of subsistence farmers on the gram 
merchants 

()m Biakash describes the consequences 
of F iiglish monopoly ol opium, a comjncr 
cial ciop with a unique pattern of demand 
and specific maikcts I his is linked, at best 
tenuously to the monopoly rights exercised 
bv the Dutch on the sate ol opium in 
Indonesia lobe told mconciusion. that the 
I nglish monopoiv “presented, ihe peasant 
tioni deriving the lull benefits from the 
expansion in the output ol the drug" is hard 
Is an earth shaking finding which justifies 
the i< iiuhlicaiKin ot this paper In maiked 
comiast Das id I udden's study ol agrarian 
commercialism in pic modem India (with 
spicitiv rcleicnceto firunuIvcIOhasabroad 
analvtical framework in which he questions 
th( cuiiveniiona! formulaltons of the rural 
landscape ot sell sufficient villages as welt 
as the depiction ol Ihe state as the only 
institution which could penetrate the rural 
economy and extract the surplus What 
I udden found in f irunetveli was a highly 
differentiated region with a hierarchy of set 
ilements. where watei availability was the 
critical vanable which decided the level of 
agiicultural and nun agricullural activity, 
commerce and Ihe si/e ol the settlement 

Brcnmg and Aiasarainam both look at 
the weaver at two points ol lime —late I7ih 
century and the late I8th century Brennig 
uses to gieai elfexi the quantitative data con 
tamed in the Dutch records and concludes 
that wcavcis were well able to withstand 
merchant demands, and were also a highly 
dilfeicntiaied class, with some individuals 
capable ol generating a rcinvesiable surplus 
1 here is. howesci, a nagging suspicion that 
Breinig is looking at the picture through a 
one way mirroi. since 'independence' for a 
producci especially in the pre modern 
economy meant direct access to Ihe market 
This IS also poinRd out by Arasarainam who 
show s that, a centurs later, growing English 
powei had eliminated the Indian merchant 
iiiiddIciTian who had had far more empatheiic 
licsul interdependence with the weavers The 
English,xvn iheoth<'i hand, used their power 
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to subjugate the weavers whose Aiitfkfk 
deteriorated from that of price worker* *d 
wage workers 

Stewart Gordon’s is an inieresiing sliRty 
of an inland entrepot, Burhanpur, and WImR 
happens to inland trade—local and long* 
distance -when central political authority 
weakens His answer nothing much changes. 
Though the hinterland ol Burhanpur tnu 
divided into several Maratha states, trade ms 
not immeduaeiy affected Hus came later, wkh 
the total disintegrattou of law and order 

I mall) we come to the two pieces by 
Siibrahmanyam himself, one his introduC' 
nop and ihc other, jointly with Bayly, outhn- 
ing their concept of ‘portfolio capitalists* 
The latter, interestingly, uses the existing 
liicraiure on state lormatton, institutions and 
merchants to enlarge on the idea of 'port 
tolio or meichant capitalists whose lesourcev 
and activities encompassed lommerce, as 
well as political ancf military power As such 
this also gives an excellent review of rccen' 
and older work in this field IJicrc arc, 
howevci some pioblems in pas king all this 
baskground in sush a densely concntraied 
lotm in that studies covering scvir. I cen- 
tuiics ol regional hisiorv aie trea'sJ as an 
inirmsicallv undittcieniiated wh<v|e (Ate 
Nilakania Sasiii s siudv ol the ( holas and 
Susan Baviv’s resent work on Muslims and 
( hrisiians in South India in I7IK> tn 1900 
then onlv two alternative anaivsev of the 
same society ’) 

( oni ng to the Imiodusiion last 'subrah 
manvams treatment ol markets and trade 
III pn modern societies has all the charac 
icnsiics we have coint to expect in his 
writings—a scholarls intcidissiplmary 
analysis and an extensive coverage oj extant 
literature He himself inclines to ihe view 
(sha.^J bv i*erlin, Bavly and several other 
scholars) that earlici works place too much 
emphasis on the interventionist role of the 
centralist (especially Mughal) state in the 
economy and the exploiiative control exer¬ 
cised by Ihc merchants over commercial 
production In stating this Subrahmanvain 
dismisses just a little loo casually the con 
elusions of scholars like Arasarainam, 
FVarson and Marshall It is not clear whether 
this IS because he disputes their empirical 
data or the conclusions drawn by them from 
their data it also does not seem that the 
pieces here have entirelv disproved the earlier 
conclusions (as the cdiioi also acknowledges) 
since Goidon docs stale that the inability of 
the Maratha rulers, unlike the Mdghal 
authorities, to maintain peace and ortler in 
the interior area led to the decline ol 
Burhanpur trade, while the control of mer 
chants is demonstrated tn the analysis of the 
grain trade 

In spite of dll their contributions such 
’reconsiderations’ also tend to impose arti 
licial discontinuities in our understanding 
ol historical processes iVhat is needed is 
holistic and comprehensive reappraisal of ex 
istmg literature to ideniifv complemeraatiiiev 
as well as divergences in looking at patterns 
ol coniinuitv and change 
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Ladies and Cicnlleinen, 

It gives me great pleasure lo 
welcome you all to the company’s 
Annual General Meeting The 
Annual Report for 1991-92 had 
been mailed to you all earlier and 
1 am sure you must have read it 
with interest 

Before I make a brief retcience 
to the company’s performance 
during the cunciii yeai and 
acquaint you with how the 
management perceives the future 
prospects, 1 would like to shaie 
with you niy thoughts on the 
emerging oilseeds scenario to 
apprise vou about the nature of 
the overall environment in which 
your company will be operating 
during 1992-91 The need for a 
caieful assessment ol the 
operational environment can 
scarcely be over-emphasised The 
fortunes of the oilseeds processing 
industry, moie particularly of the 
predominantly evport oriented 
soybean processing industry, arc 
inextricably linked with the 
availability of raw material, relative 
movements in prices of raw 
material and iiidustiy’s pioducts - 
oil and deoiled meal- and 
conditions in the mtcinationnl 
mai ket 

EMERGING SCENARIO 

Copious rams after about the 
middle of July covering all the 
oilseeds producing areas in the 
country have completely 
transformed the oilseeds scenario 
The worrisome prospect of a 
possible setback in kharif oilseeds 


TM -Snn SOM PRODUOS UIHTED. 
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Speech delivered by Shri M.P. Mansinghka, Chairman at the 
12th Annual General Meeting of the Company held on 
30th September, 1992 at Bombay. 


output because of the late and 
poor rainfall at the commencement 
of the sowing season followed by a 
prolonged dry spell has given way 
to the reassuring prospect of 
bumper crops. All the kharif 
oilseed crops -groundnut, soybean, 
sesame and sunflower arc almost 
certain to register significant 
improvement over their 
performance in 1991-92 


PROFOUND CHANGE 

Optimistic assessment of kharif 
crop prospects has already brought 
about a profound change in the 
general market psychology. This is 
amply reflected in the sizeable 
contra-seasonal decline m edible 
oil prices. Seldom before has the 
availability of edible oils been 
known to be so very comfortable 
at this time of the season 
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l \ en at the risk of apfieanng 
rathe! oxer optumslu, I would 
sent are to s</v that antes:, weather 
conditions take an unexpected 
udverie turn between now and the 
harvest tune, the combined 
pmduition of khan/ oilseed:, 
would turn out to be anywhere 
between 105 lakh and 115 lakh 
tonnes 1 he tentative estimates on 
cut lent reckoning being: groundnut 
(in shell) 6S-68 lakh tonnes, 
soybean 27-30 lakh tonnes, sesame 
6-8 lakh tonnes and sunflower 
(kharif only) 8-10 lakh tonnes. 


Encouraged by the meteorological 
department’s forecast of a below 
normal monsoon, all those who, 
despite financial stringency, had 
been holding on to thar stocks in 
the hope of realising higher prices 
during the period of lean supply 
and increased festival demand have 
had their calculations upset by the 
improved supply prospect. 

Hoarded goods have been 
appealing in the market. Festival 
demand has been on the rather 
low side this time, reflecting 
presumably the impact of inflation 
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on the household budget. It is 
worth noting that edible oils 
constitute about the only essential 
item of daily consumption which 
costs less today than it did a year 
ago. Viewed in the context of the 
overall inflationary environment, it 
would imply comfortable supply 
vis-a-vis effective demand. 

With 29 out of 35 meteorological 
sub-divisions having received 
normal to acess rainfall, good 
subsoil moisture holds out the 
prospect of smooth rabi sowings. 
And if the recent growth rate is 
maintained, which seems quite 
likely because of the breakthrough 
in rape-mustard seeds production 
as also in sunflowerseed output, 
rabi oilseeds production could 
easily exceed 105 lakh tonn^. 

The total oilseeds production 
fkhanf and rabi} could thus be 
traced at between 210 lakh and 
220 lakh tonnes This would be 
very substantiallv higher than the 
1991-92 production, estimated at 
1955 lakh tonnes by the trade and 
183.4 lakh tonnes by the Union 
Agriculture Mmustry 


(Uk*>») SALES 
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NEW PHENOMENON 

Official estimates had reckoned 
the edible oil deficit during the 
1991-92 season at 6-7 lakh tonnes 
on the basis of per capita 
consumption of 6.5-7 kg. a year. 
One need not be surprised if the 


increase in indigenous edible oil 
supply during 1992-93 exceeds the 
1991-92 supply (inclusive of 
imports of a little over two lakh 
tonnes) by 8 lakh to 10 lakh 
tonnes. The government may find 
itself confronted with a situation 
that has not been witnessed for 
very many years—domestic edible 
oil supply exceeding the estimated 
demand. 

The emerging edible oils 
scenario will call for fresh thinking 
on the management of the 
improved supply position. In order 
that the farmer realises the just 
and fair price of his produce, there 
IS immediate need to soap the 
Storage Control Order issued 
under the Essential Conmodities 
Act and also the Selective Credit 
Control order issued by the 
Reserve Bank of India before the 
ensuing harvest. There will be no 
need to import edible oil to sustain 
ihe current level of per capita 
consumption of 6J-7 kg. a year. 



The government’s commitment to 
import three lakh tonrws of 
Malaysian palm oil a year for two 
years may turn out to be ill-timed 
and a wasteful use of foreign 
exchange. 

This, however, need not be a 
matter of any great concern, 
imported oilsrould be used for 
building a' buffer stock which will 
stand in good stead in the event of 


a setback in oilseeds production in 
future. 

While increased domestic avail¬ 
ability will have its inevitable 
impact on the market, there seems 
little chance of prices declining to 
anywhere near the substantially 
enhanced (up 16.6 per cent to 20J 
per cent) support prices Fixed for 
the 1992-93 .season. The ruling 
oilseeds prices are 36 per cent to 
46 per cent higher than the revised 
support prices. 

Increased oilseeds production 
should facilitate better utilisation 
of processing capacity and enable 
the oilseeds sector to further 
improve upon its contribution to 
the nation’s foreign exchange pool 
which is the most pressing need of 
the time. In this context it needs to 
be pointed out that the decline in 
oil prices without any 
commensurate decline in seed 
prices owing to the continuing 
wide gap between the availability 
of raw material and processing 
capacity could adversely affect 
soybean processing industry’s 
margins unless soybean meal 
fetenes better prices in the 
international markets. 

SURPLUS CAPACITY 

Installation of new processing 
capacity when the existing capacity 
IS Itself far in excess of the 
availability of raw material, 
increase in oilseeds production 
notwithstanding, is a disquieting 
aspect of an otherwise promising 
oilseeds scenario. It is a matter of 
senous concern that certain state 
governments should be 
encouraging creation of new 
capacities by offering fiscal 
incentives even when it is common 
knowledge that the availability of 
raw material is grossly inadequate 
for meeting the requirements of 
the existing units in the Stale. 
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Please be assuicci that the 
management is keeping a vigilant 
eye on the emerging domestic 
oilseeds''oils scenario as also on 
the international market conditions 
for soybean meal and it Mill make 
every possible effort to evoisc an 
appropriate strategy designed to 
best subserve the compans s 
interests 

STAR t-XPORlF R 

Your iompan\ 1 % a 'Slur 
Exporter" and a mognised 
"Export Home' Cher the past ^ 
years, the exports have increased 
by 264 per cent from Rs 766 
crores m 19H7 H8 to Rs 27 9t crores 
in 1991 92 I he company exptirts 
Its own manulactuied goods to the 

I Middle hast Siiigapoic, Thailand, 
South Korea, Philippines 
Indonesia Malass'a, Netherlands, 

I etc The export target for 1992 91 
has been set at Rs 45 crores Jhe 

• company has already exported 

j goods vrorth Rs 12^0 lakhs during 

i the first SIX months oj the sear as 
against Rs s06 lakhs during 
corresponding penod last vear 
Export prospects appear 
reassuring 1 his optimism is based 

* on the anticipated increase in 
soybean production and favourable 

• international emironment for 
expoit of de oiled meal on account 
of reduction in soybean stocks 
with the three majoi produceis 

* namely the US Bia/il and 
Aigentina and failiiic ol the cioti 
in China 

THt PPRIORMANCI IN 
REIROSPL( T 

As YOU ait well aware the 
management of your umipany lias 
been striving hard to nnpiose the 
company's workinu lor the bciictii 
of Its shareholdeis Oin clfoii< 
have borne good fruit the 
shareholders’ funds base increased 
dramatically from Rs 15 81 lakhs 


in 1987 88 to Rs 124763 lakhs in 
1991 92 registering a phenomenal 
grossth The sales of the company 
hose also been showing a similar 
growth from Rs 2265 lakhs to Rs 
7m7 lakhs during the same period, 
registering a spectacular growth of 
21138 per cent From a negative 
Rs 7 79 in 1987 88 the earning per 
share (EPS) has taken an about 
turn and it work s out to Rs 706 
Jor J99I 92 thus registering an 
me rease of 190 66 per cent We 
haxe been striving to lower the 
interest burden on the company 
and base been successful in 
redui mg the debt equity ratio from 
4241 in 1988 89 to 0431 m 
1991 92 which is a very healthy 
sign for the company I am proud 
to announce that your company 
can now be raced amongst the 
healthiest in the SOYA industry 
and It will continue to maintain 
this position 

CURRENT YEAR 

The company s turnover for the 
first SIX months of the current year 
IS prcnisionalls placed at Rs 2455 
lakhs as against Rs 2082 lakhs in 
the same (renod last year The 
management is confident to 
achieve turnover oJ Rs 96 crores 
for the full vear against Rs 71 
c ron s during the previous vear 



FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The company's Lecithin plant 
has gone into production this 
month Expansion/modernisation 
of the refinery is likelv to be 
completed by October end and will 
go into production from November 
this vear 

In the light of large idle soya 
processing capacity in the country 
your company has dropped the 
idea of further expansion of the 
prcKesstng facility Instead it has 
finalised the plan for setting up a 
protect for the manufacture of 
IQOOO I P4 Vanasputi and 30000 
fP4 soya foods, a value added 
product Hith this vour company 
will now be entering the consumers 
market from 1991 94 The project 
IS going to cost oxer Rs 25 crores 
which will be financed bs issue oJ 
equity shares partis on rights oasis 
and paitly by way oj Public Issue 
and internal accruals ii'ith the 
dnersifuation programme thi 
company's turnmer is likely to 
cross Rs 145 crores Jor 1993 94 
and Rs 222 crores for 1994 95 

THANKS 

Before I conclude I would like 
to place on record my siiiceie 
thanks to all our shareholders tor 
the trust and < onfidence reposed in 
the management, the financial 
instiiutions and bankers for their 
whole hearted assistance in helping 
achieve our objectucs and to the 
central and state governments for 
their CO operation I would also 
like to extend my sincere thanks to 
inv colleagues on the Board for 
their valuable advice, all the 
workers and members of the staff 
and officers of yoar company for 
then < ontinued diligence and 
dedication 

Thank you very much 

Noit this does no! purport lo be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual Oeneral 
Meeting 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Fertility and Female Labour Force 
Participation in Kerala 

Mridul Eapen 

This study attempts to understand change and response in the Jemale labour market in Kerala, emphasising 
primarily the demographic aspects. The focus is on the pattern of fertiliix dec line which could partly explain 
the observed decline in work participation rales of marned women More importantly, it is hypothesised that 
the functioning of the female labour market may have induced a certain response affecting fertility behaviour. 
On the expectation that the difficulties in securing work for the woman are temporary, couples would be en¬ 
couraged to bring forward the period of child-bearing and complete family size within a shorter span of time 
to enable participation later. 


THERib IS extensive litemtuic examining the 
unpact pf fotility on female emi^oyment as 
also the impact on fertility of female 
employment The demogra[rfiic transition 
theory rests heavily on explaining fertility 
decline through the economic transforma¬ 
tion of an economy reflected in rapid 
industnalisation/urbanisation which, with 
the sectoral shifts m the structure of employ¬ 
ment and break-up of the family support 
system brings about a decline in fertility In 
lurn the extera to which fertility and the 
associated demand for child care time acts 
as a constraint on female labour force par 
tictpauon has also drawn oonsiderabie atten¬ 
tion, the conclusion largdy beuig that it does 
depress levri of partKipation though type of 
employment and its spatial spread as also 
the availability of child care services, could 
mitigate the impact In general fertility 
tended to be high for non-workers vis-a vis 
workers and among workers for agricultural 
workers as also those engaged in household 
Industry. It was also higher in rural areas 
However, later work on fertiluy emphasised 
the fact that development variables do not 
affect fertibty dir^y but throu^ in¬ 
termediate variables tlie most important of 
which are female age at marriage induding 
proporuons married, contraception, abor¬ 
tion rate and the average duration of lacu- 
uonal infecundity' Extensive literature 
emerged on cxplaimng the causal path 
through which soao-economic variables 
aRect fertility behaviour ^ 

The state of Kerala is one of the regions 
ui the devdopmg world that has experienced 
a fertility d^ne and it has drawn con¬ 
siderable attention among scholars as a 
unique case of demographic transiuon with 
poor levels of economic growth A number 
of studies were undertaken attempting to 
oplaui the factors contnbutmg to the rapid 
deebne in fertlity since the early 70s. most 
of which stressed the staters uiuque develop- 
ment process with its emphasis on social 
imnsnuctura such as educanon and health 
These mediaied broadly through a rise m the 
age at marriage and a sharp reduction in 


mortality in particular infant mortality, to 
bring a^ut a fertility decline. The uni 
queness also lay in the fact that these ser 
vices -were better utilised in Kerala ' 
Another study which Imd some stress on the 
impact of struaural change like the agrarian 
reforms in Kerala, also highlighted the role 
of social overheads in ensunng a more 
egalitarian process of development which 
contributed tremendously to the fertility 
decline.^ However, it was also argued that 
poverty induced the fertility change that we 
observe in Kei^ ’ More recent studies have 
emphasised the role of family planmng prac 
tices and its diffusion as playing the pitme 
role in bnnging about the fertility decline' 

On the whole, the impact of structural 
change particularly in the employment struc 
lute, has not been given much emphasis in 
explaining the demographic transition in 
Kerala Though not dramatic, the evolving 
structure seemed to be in favour of a fertility 
decline characterised as it was by (a) a 
rdatively high proportion of non agricultural 
employment even in rural areas, (b) higher 
proportions of workers including females, 
dependent on wage labour and a verv low 
proportion self-employed, (c) a very high in 
cidence of male migration, and (d> a low 
inadence of child labour ' Our major in 
teiest here is however, not so much the deter 
minants of fertility decline as the impact of 
this decline on the workforce participation 
of women which is an important indicator 
of female status in an economy Very little 
aAention has been given to the nature of this 
relationship and in the course of examining 
this relationship, our analysis indicates a 
possible way in which the employment situa 
tion could have in turn affected fertility 
behaviour 

In "heir stuc^ on demographic transition 
in Kerala,’ Bhat and R 4 jan (hereafter B R) 
have pointed out the implications of the past 
reductions in mortality on population in the 
working age groups and of fertility decline 
on the female labour force in particular 
Since women have to combine work with 
family building activities which are perceived 


as their primary obligation, the number ami 
ages of children would have a strong bearing 
on their abilitv to participate in economic 
activity By and large a deebne in fertility 
could be expeaed to encourage female qn- 
iry into the labour force In Kerala a* the 
B R study pointed out, more womew are 
entering the labour force not only because 
of the increase in female population in the 
uoiking age groups but also because they 
can do so due to the dramatic decline in the 
number of births per woman since the 70 b 
H owc*ver female workforce participation 
rales reveal a declining trend Tlus is pnman 
Iv due to inadequate growth m employment 
opportunities more pronounced in the case 
of educated women The excess demand for 
employment is, however, captured by the 
very high rates of female unemployment in 
particular of the educated unemployed 
Hence there does exist an inverse relation¬ 
ship between fcitility and economic par¬ 
ticipation of women, muted to some extent, 
as our analysis reveals, bv the withdrawal of 
potential entrants in the prime working age 
groups particularly married women, from 
the cmpioymoit scene The withdrawal ap¬ 
pears to he largely involuntary 

In this study we attempt to understand the 
change and response in the female labour 
market in Kerala emphasising primarily the 
demographic aspects We start with the 
above findings oi Bhat and Rajan but go 
beyond in capturing the possible responses 
to such a situation Opr hypothesis is that 
there IS a discouraged worker phenomenon 
operating in the female labour market in 
view of the persistently high rates of 
unemployment, the incidence of which » 
higher for marned womea There is a 
relative decline in work parbapation rates 
of marned vis-a vis never marned womea 
We focus on the pattern of fenitaty deebne 
which could partly explain the relatively 
higher incidence of withdrawal of marned 
women More importantly, wc venture a stq> 
forward and hypothesise that the function¬ 
ing of the female labour market may have 
induced a certam response affecting fertihty 
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behaviour. On the expecuticm that the dif- 
flculties in securing work for the wonuin are 
temporary, couples would be encouraged to 
bring forward the period of childbearing and 
completing family sire withina shorter span 
of time to enable paiticipaticn later. It may 
be noted thiu this type of discouraged 
worker effect has rarely been considered.’ 

(n t)K first part of the paper we examine 
data on female participation rates and the 
change that has occurred since the early 70s 
which marked the period of rapid fertility 
decline in Kerala. The second section focuses 
more closely on participation rates of mar¬ 
ried and never married women and the pat¬ 
tern of fertility decline. discuss the 
various ways in which women, in particular 
married women respond to the employment 
* situation. In the third section we summarise 
our findings and focus on how the latter 
could in fact have induced the change in 
fertility behaviour observed. 

The major sources of data used are the 
1961.1971 and IMI Census; Sample Regis¬ 
tration System Bulletin; Fertility liibles, 
1981 and Vital Statistics Bulletin. Depart¬ 
ment of Statisdes, Kerala. Unfortunately the 
available data are inadequate for undertak¬ 
ing a rigorous study of this relationship; 
however some insights can be gleaned. 

I 

‘ While the general social situation of 
I women in Kerala is definitely better in terms 
i of literacy, sex ratio, infant mortality and life 
* expectancy,’’ two features of women’s 
' economic participation are rather disturb- 
' ing: (I) the much lower (than male) work 
' participation rates which are even lower than 
the all-India rates; and (2) the decline in 
' female participation rates between 1961 and 
1981 (a trend which had in fact started even 
' earlier)." Although male participation rates 
also exhibit a fall, the decline in the former 
has been sharper resulting in a reduced 
^ worker sex ratio (that is, number of female 
workers per 100 male workers) from 42.6 in 
1961 to 38.9 in 1981. In 1991 there is a slight 
increase in female workforce participation 


rate (FWFPR): however, since male par¬ 
ticipation rates have registered a larger 
increase, the worker sex ratio has declined 
further to 36J8 (Ikble I). Insofar as the 
regional differentials are concerned, 
although rural FWFPRs are highei, it is 
interesting to note that urban FWFPRs have 
risen faster; the decline in urban worker sex 
ratio has been less pronounced and in 1991 
it hai registered an increase to 30.6 from 27.7 
in 1981. Since jobs seem to be growing at 
a faster rate in urban areas the pressure on 
the urban labour market will continue Much 
greater effort has to be expended therefore 
in promoting non-agricultural employment 
in rural areas to relieve the pressure. 

The problem of intcrcens^ comparabili¬ 
ty on account of the changes in concept 
and definition oi worker is well known 
Nonetheless, there is near unanimity of view 
that the 1961 and 1981 Census are com¬ 
parable at the conceptual/definitional level. 
However much of the sex dilYerentials in par- 
■ticipation rates is on account of conceptual 
biases in definition of work, as has been 
intensively discussed.'^ The census as also 
other I abour 1 otce surveys tend to 
underestimate women workers because ot 
the social perception on gender division of 
labour; men are perceived as the mam 
breadwinners of the family while domestic 
work including child care is regarded as 
women’s primary domain. Women’s con¬ 
tribution to work interwoven as it might be 
with household work may not merit any at¬ 
tention. This is especi^ly true of sell 
employed women, and unpaid family 
workers or seasonal workers. Although 
males performing such work could he 
similarly underestimated, sex segregation of 
work en.sures a much higher bias for females. 
Hence unless women’s work is ‘visible’, 
primarily that which ti^es them outside the 
house or is regular or involves an economic 
remuneration, there is a high po$.sibility of 
it not being peiceivcd as work in the cen¬ 
sus’ conceptual framework. Howcvei, the 
fact that the definition did not change over 
the two-decadal penod, the decline in female 
participation rate to much less than one-Fifih 


of ihe finnale popufauion In 1911 (with only 
a marginal increase in 1991) suggests that 
expansion of work opportunities for women 
in visible, paid, regular employment has 
been very slow. Since erosion has occurred 
in traditional avenues of women’s work as, 
has been brought out in number of studies, 
Ihe overall employment situation appears to 
be rather dismal for women. 

Estimates of female work participation 
rates generated by National Sample Survey 
data are higher since the methodology 
adopted for classifying the economically 
active population, based on a more percep¬ 
tive ordering of questions gs also dee^ pro¬ 
bing, is less restrictive. However, aix»>rding 
to these estimates too, deFined in terms of 
usual, current week or current day status, 
FWPRs in Kerala show a declining trend 
(Table 2). 

Earlier studies had pointed out that a 
major factor responsible for the relatively 
lower participation rates in Kerala is its 
employment structure, chara^erised by a 
much lower proportion of persons engaged 
in agriculture m particulv as cultivators 
and. a relatiicly small proportion self- 
employed, reflecting to some extent the 
former. Another factor which tended to 
depress participation rates was the higher 
proportion of students in the younger age 
groups, lO-lS, IS-19 and even 20-24, which 
delayed entry into the workforce.'^ The 
decline in participation rates has been largely 
explained in terms of inadequate growth in 
employment cx^portunities particularly in 
tune with the wide spread of general educa¬ 
tion and Ihe crisis in Kerala’s traditional in¬ 
dustries, which has affected female employ¬ 
ment specifically. 

>Ve examine here in greater depth the 
extent to which structural change in the 
female population has affected FWFPRs. A 
part pf the decline in overall participation 
rates noted in Tkble I could be on account 
of a change in the age composition of the 
population which has been significant dur¬ 
ing this period. This can be seen from Thble 
3 which gives age distribution of the female 
population for two time points. A slight data 


TAHIt I. Woax PARlItlPAIION RATtS** HV Rk(,K>N. Kl RAI A 


Year Total_Worker*____ Worker* __Urban_Worker* 

Males I-cmales Persons Sex Ratio Males Females Persons Sex Ratio Males Females Persons Sex Ratio 


1961 47 2 19 7 33.5 42.6 47.4 20 9 34.0 45.2 46 0 13.0 29.6 28.0 
1981 44.9 16 6 30.5 38.9 45.2 17.7 31 2 40.5 43.4 11 8 30.5 27.7 
1991 47 8 16 V 32.1 36.8 48 0 17.9 32 7 .38.9 47 2 14,0 30.3 30.6 


Notes: * Female workers per lOt) male workers 

** 1971 has not been included here since it can be compared only with Main Workers category of 1981 and 1991 Census. 

Source: Census oi India, Kerala, (lenetal tconomic Tables, 1961, 1981 and for 1991. 

Table 2: PER<rNiA(,Eoi WoRkiRsio Ioiai Pikvinsoi Aol 5 Yi arx and Above Art ORDiNi.nil’suAi Stauisc Current Weekly Status and 
C uRRiNi DAYSiMUsnuRiNr, THf 27 th 32ni> and 38rH Rounds oi NSS, Keraia FrMAiE.s 


_Usual Status__ Current VMfckIv Sta tus _ Current Day Status 

27lh R o und 32n d Round (IVTT-TB)* _ 38th Round (1981) JTiH Round 32n3 Round 38th Round 27ih Round 32nil Round 3Mlh Round 



1972-73 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

1 inadjusted 

Adjusted 

1972-73 

1977-78 

1983 

1972-73 

1977-78 

1983 

Rural 

39.27 

21.06 

46 46 

19 91 

34.31 

23.53 

22 31 

18.38 

17.71 

MSM 

14.52 

Urban 

21.29 

.15.51 

32.54 

15.64 

25.16 

20.02 

18.68 

14.82 

16.15 


12.72 


Notes: * After including subsidiary workers. 

Sourer. Sarvekshana, 1986, National Sample Surscs Organisation 
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problem ariiei in this context. Vk are 
.mteteited in juxuposing these data with age 
specific worker participation rates 
(ASWPRs); however, in 1961 very broad age 
groups were used with respect to work par¬ 
ticipation. Hence we study the period 
1971-1981 which in itself is not a major 
limitation since the rapid decline in fertility 
occurred from the early 7Qs, however we 
have had to perforce limit our enquiry to ihe 
mam worker category of 1981 which (as has 
been discussed elsewhere) is more com 
parable to the restrictive defimtion of worker 
adopted in the 1971 (Census, but which leaves 
out of our purview almost 23 per cent of the 
total female workers and 3 8 per cent of the 
female population 

It IS interesting to note that unlike in most 
other stales of India the age structure of 
population in Kerala, for both females and 
males, has dechned significantly in the lower 
age group 0 14, as a result of the mortality 
and fertility declines observed since the 6(K 
and 70s, from about 40 per cent in 1971 to 
34 per cent in 1981 A shift has occurred 
towards the prune working age groups 15 24 
2S-29 the share of which went up from 27 34 
per cent to 31 26 per cent in 198! The growth 
in female population in age group 15 24 was 
over 30 per cent while in the group 25 29 it 
was almost SO per cent, in urban areas the 
growth in female population in these age 
groups IS even more striking Hence the 
structural change in female population has 
resulted in a large influx of women into the 
working age groups It is interesting to 
examine what would have been the overall 
female participation rates if age composi 
lion of populauon in 1981 had remained the 
same as in 1971 After standardisation 
(Table 4), the overall pariisipation rate in 
1981 IS even Urwer, 12 0 per cent This in 
dicaies a real decline in FWPRs and suggests 
a verv slow growth in workers oi work op 
portunities in the prime working age groups 
15 19. 20 24 and 25 29 

We now look at the ASWPRs (m respect 
of main workers only) for the two ecnsi s 
years 1971 and 1981 (set labic 5) whieh 
lonfiims this finding looking pi the 
age specific rates we find that the female 
WPR IS low in Ihe 15 19 age group and rises 
shat ply in the next age group, it peaks at 
30-39 years with a participation rate of 27 
per cent and giadually declines up to the age 
group 50-59; it falls very shandy in the 60+ 
age group This is the pattern in both 1971 
and 1981, however the WPR for all age 
groups declined in 1981, more so in the 
younger age groups, 15 |9,20-24 and 25 29 
1 he decline in WPRs in the age group 15 I9 
and to some extent in the 20-24 age group, 
can be explained in terms of an increase in 
the proportion of students While (he female 
student population in the age group 15-19 
inorcased from about 31 per cent in 1971 to 
almost 40 per cent in 1981, the change was 
from 4 8 per cent to 7 2 per cent in the case 
of the other age group The im tease in 
the proportion of students in the age group 


25-29 was maiginaL it may be noted that the 
decision to study further may to a large 
extent be necessitated by the high unemploy 
ment situation itself There was a substan 
iial increase in the female population in the 
older age groups, vu, 50 59 and 60-t m 
which WPRs are relatively lower, however, 
the decline in WPRs is mdth less ui these 
age groups Hence the decline in overall 
rWPR IS largely on account of a sharp 
decline in WPR in the prime working age 
groups IS 19, 20 24 and 25 29 aggravated 
though not due to the population shifts that 
occurred during Ihe 70s T he decline can be 
only partly explained in terms of an increase 
in the proportion of women going in foi fur 
ther studies Does this mean that the women 
are withdrawing from the labour market in 
particular once they get married'’ What has 
been the impact of fertility decline on par 
ticipationi And is this withdrawal voluntary 
or involuntary’ 

That women could be withdrawing ap 
pea's more probable when we look at the 
evidence on those seeking or available lor 
work the incidence of which is much higher 
among the females A number ol studies 
have pointed out that female rates of 
unemployment are much higher than tor 
males in particular among the educated 


(defined as those with 10 years of school* ] 
ing, VIZ, SSLC, and auove) IVvo surveys 
undertaken by the department of economics 
and statistics, Kerala, show thu unempkiyedl 
women as a pmportion of the labour force 
has increased from about 14 per cent in 
]%S 66 (as against 7 per cent for males) to 
almost 44 per cent by 1987 (for males it was 
18 per cent) A recent survey suggests that 
the situation has not chang^ much; of a 
random sample of educated legistiants in the 
Trivandrum L mplovment Exchange'in 1967 
(hereafter 1987 survey),” 51 per cent were 
women 1 hat women constituted a larger 
proportion of the educated unemplc^ed was 
brought out by an even more recent survey 
for Kerala (hereafter 1990 survey),'* while 
onls 18 per cent of the male registrants were 
really unemployed, to be explained a little 
later, the proponion was as high as 45 per 
cent for females 

For a somewhat more disaggregate 
analysis of the unemployed by age groups 
wc look at the census data on unemi^oy^ 
female population for 1971 and 1981 
(table 6 columns 3 and 6) Despite the well 
known fact that the census uiideres*inuites 
unemployment gisen the wide gap between 
these estimates and those thrown up by the 
Employment Exchange statistics fwhicb 


T AM s 3 Aoi Struciiirl oi 1 imm i Pom i aiion in Ki raia 1971 and 1981 


(/n per owif) 


Age Croup 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Percentage Change 


1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

1971 1981 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

0 14 

39 5 

340 

400 

34 5 

37 7 32 1 

35 

07 

-272 

15 19 

II 2 

121 

112 

121 

tl6 12 2 

296 

261 

469 

20 24 

94 

106 

93 

10 5 

10 0 10 8 

348 

314 

511 

25 29 

67 

84 

66 

8 3 

•’ ' '88 

49 7 

449 

73 5 

30 39 

11 9 

117 

II 9 

116 

i: 122 

18 3 

139 

409 

40 49 

89 

90 

90 

89 

1 92 

212 

17 1 

431 

50 59 

58 

63 

58 

62 

» 66 

30 6 

256 

55 8 

60 + 

65 

79 

64 

■IS 

60 79 

45 6 

416 

663 

All ages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 too 

201 

16 5 

394 

Source Same as Table 1 

and ( ensus of 

India, Kerala 1971 EUmomic fables 


Tabu 4 StandardistdFsmai l WoRkra Parikipaiion Rvtis* 1971 and 1981 




Total 

Rural 


Urban 




1971 

1981 

1971 1981 

1971 

1981 

Unstandardised 


13 5 

12 8 

14 1 13 S 


10 8 

97 

Standardised 




120 





Mam Workers only 








Tabii 5 

FtMAi 1 W'ORkioRi 1 Parik ipai ion Raii s* bs At i and Ri rsi Uruan Areas, 




I9‘’l AND I9il 





Rural 


Urban 


Total 



1971 

t9gf 


1971 

1981 

1971 


1981 

0 14 

1 18 

0 81 


1 38 

0 69 

121 


0 79 

15 19 

17 59 

t3 43 


10 32 

694 

16 34 


12 20 

2024 

23 15 

f9 34 


14 64 

10 53 

2170 


17 65 

25 29 

26 82 

23 29 


19 73 

15 63 

25 62 


2177 

30-39 

2919 

28 34 


2190 

2196 

28 00 


2711 

40-49 

28 21 

27 86 


21 23 

21 98 

27 07 


2675 

50-59 

20 87 

f9 76 


15 55 

14 81 

19 99 


18 78 

60 *■ 

8 07 

7 55 


584 

4 77 

7 71 


703 

All ages 

14 08 

13 47 


10 82 

9 67 

13 49 


12 77 


Note * Main Workers only 

Spurte Occasional paper No 8 of 1988, Analysts of the Workforce m India [K C Sun ei alj. 
Office of the Regisuar Oeneral and Census C ommissioner, India 
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Chairman’s Speech 


Speech delivered by 
Dr. Neelkanth A. Kalyeni, 

Chairman, to the Members of the Company 
at the Thirty-first Annual General Meeting 
held on Tuesday, 29th September, 1992 


Ladies. S Genllemen 


INTRODUCTION / I extend to you dll d 
DIVIDEND heady we'come at oui 

Ccmpdfiy'- Thifly-liisi 
Annual lienord 

Meeting and Itwiik you lot sparing your valudblf time 
and making it convenient to attend 

the Annual Report rrjniaimnq the [ ireciors 
Repod and the Auditeo Acrounis lor the year f nde J 
31st March 199? has beei with you 'or quite some 
time and, i am sure you have tiad the opportunity t j 
peruse tliem 

A‘ you would have oOserved horn Ihf Direi lor 
Report your Company ha* ciintinued to ma niair an 
upward trend m its business otieralions The 
Direr tors keeping m view the overal perTormani e 
nave recommended paytrir ni ol niv Jend ol 1 ? id i 


ECONOMIC 'I Kliostier I the last 

CLIMATE twelve months tiave 

l)e« n a m xed period I ii 

the -n intry our ec onomy an J industry On rhe 
pos ve s de w& now have politic al stability The law 
and order 'iluaiion app<*ars to be rnort within control 
Management ol the ec onomy has beet\ goal oriented 
and decisive The is amply manifest in the more 
ellitient pedormanr o in seveia key ait*as Perhaps 
the single most impodani achievement has been the 
Governmenl s success in curbing mllation to bring it 
down to a reasonable single digit leve where it now 
stands To bfiosi oxpods the Rupee wa> made 
padially convedibie cm the trade ar count 

Simullaneousiy the pror ess ol economic 
liberalisation and de regulation that was set in motion 
last year gained ground with several new initiative 
in the areas of industrial licensing tract* c>ol c y and 
fiscal retorm All these measures had Ih* ir i npat t on 
the bottom line in terms ol foreign investment that lias 
accrued to the country since the reform package was 
announced While the level ol toreiqn investment It at 
has traditionally been coming into the r ouniry range d 
between $ 100 t?0 million annually in the Iasi 1? 
monihs this figure rias risen dranialicaliy to over 



GEARING UP Your Company has been 

FOR EXPORTS active in geanng ttseR 
appropriately We have 
equipped ourseiveb to an extent where we 
technofogicalty rartk alongside the rTx»t advanced 
forging companies in the world Trial production on 
our newly dcquired state of the art screw 
pre&ses has t^un Customers particularly those 
from abroad now appear to be more confident that 
your Company wilt be able to meet then most 
strirn^ont quality cost and delivery requirements 
Wfiile this IS one achievement of which we are 
lustifiabiy prbud we do recognise that to draw the 
optimum out of the fac ilitie^ ebiabiibherf we must 
necessarily create an ader^uate systems based 
«uppon infrastructure ol world standards I am glad 
to say that a strong ter hnic ai cell has been 
Lunstituted within thr organtsatior) which has been 
( haiged with this responsibility While our production 
If am o clu 1 ly nvniveil ri thi < xercisr it is most 
graityriQ that many o( our nierntiUona* rustomers 
who V I u h-ive br en g vin«) the • expert 
fjudiri ♦ and idvx < n niciny oMIh seared' This 
'efifrt (ht c* tlknir<(f)r inif qo^clwil th it your 
fonp-m/hj wlh U unit' and l islnrrer Yrnir 
(. m pjiiv C or’f li < ) r f) « (red tat or uirdn 

‘ O n XX^ wt ( f Vk h* t ♦ c i t •> jr aired Jy 
e ldt,»i fiodtootrod r tr [ jKpc in mark t did Puild 
ori inr nit \ to indii n 


$ WX) millon Invf sior confidence abroad 1 1 turn 
geiwaied and t we are abir to nerf i‘e tf i 
nuxnent im r>f i hinge ttiere is no it jsor wfv wt 
canrK f att act m j l larger f ) eign i vi jliner t 
r omp jrabie to th( s< which flow ml fhira indcr» ta 
Malaysia Ihsiiund Korea faiwar edVir'iarr 
Another major ff*alurt o* our achievemr nt list yt ri 
wd* thf i/eatiir inert a'( in o ir ton (jr ix Mjrgt 
rew^rves Alone tage our po'itiorton thr rxtcrni 
Mont wa*^ s critic a ifia' wt were Imd ih} it diM ui't 
fund import''bEyond two week > N iw Uidnk U rni rr 
foreicjn mvesimr r f >upport from the Inn i idii in i 
Menc-tiry f- irid Ad Indid c on-mdirr J mor 
ro mine'and i r n'irtent Indian tor icpr x t » |( 
rtsrrv* I ivr leirht d a hi*dlthy $ t h I » jfl c r 
K ell )r t r( # n ji tl r A rn|K rt 

M(W(v^ 1 r 1 I jb r iU i It» iiM tl > 
itudtion VI re 1 r c < >nit nibir i ik an J 
It wi t> diSd Ire J I we iiF lo fern i r ) npl i( ent 


INDIA AS A Ir I >ctrdi whrrr j 

SOURCING BASE 

ovwnwinu euvifoi m* 11 wj* ' imVi* 

to be erpatfed lo bo j ' pxport*. acuial expor* 
performarirp ol *ht '-ouolry hd. bp**(i dr .jppo nl nq 
Although Ihp general slow down in the wc id pc onomy 
has been ' iled es one ol the mi reasoi *, loi th 
set back lo exports your Cornpar, s pxpeiiei ce h<v 
been that b lyprs abroad are in fat t using thi* 
roressiunary pha*p lo locale allernalivr nw cost 
sources foi thtii bought outs The ratiuiialt behind 
this approar h is lo ouicc iiicxpensivr ly and Ih is 
provide d mor* u jmp* lilivp PdOB lo their uwii 
prcxfuct' in in t xupmely tough and dr mand ng 
market It i Ihc'rplott only logic al loi Irktia lo trr 
looked Jlseiioi y r a reliable gualil/c rii rilpd ' >w 
i Osl sr 1 *• nq I a • II wf are abli to c t ibir I 
ourselves riow wht'r thr world rrcxiomypcko 4 a* 
il inevilabiv m isl we w I !*■ wc 1 () 0 < it onpd 10 make 
bi I use ol the larger opportunil es mat wi insc 
Howr vpr inore itt t veri' Ihiriq'’ that nr e 1 lo be 
driielc V t consolid He and then prepare cjurselve* 
lor * r hal f rge* iii( ,d 


EXPORT A rr 1 I t)t y ji up 

ACHIEVEMENTS/ 

w I J ft L n jblf 

OPPORTUNITIES JIV * vuijr 

(ompify IlfYirkidtM t pr> m » 1 ?h 001 ,i 
f ml Ami 111 tc Ml » Ml p ry\ ir of 
Iduar Jf lUf KK)1 if f Axlf }l JT I)Rf) KWfl 

lot*ri dll nrtl f pjrat r J A Wi hiJ i n i 

lurKKf OH '■rPn ( whd M F» f (rf\ M 
1 Mill ir ^ r 1 (jFnr f i c • J ir • ‘ r" r ly ir d Mi 

fx(f Itnty Mr t hi r Mist ^ if » r^ ff i 

USA ntjorrbiyr *fl fdlcU B( Jc* " jn^ I u 
viliK t cu tUfr^r 'uppini dniwti w hrr« wort* 
prr Ml I gvf u itif bif u cp A n 
r lari at(» lfl( ''ULCt a'u €>(«. Jtor ttult Ifv c 
V tfd t Kit E*rl w r ( uf 11 ga-r(j iip( I »• u I ler 
L* tti (I U k di I ' n nt w L fclPf t on CMf i 
oipofdtiof USA i f1 '' irujv mg Mol f 
'"(rpordtuf Korfd If i*f dl< f Mt'((1P‘ hpf a 
(jirminy giw' th y( u (.rmpHiiy I i 
ub imi liy T(t mi o' n ih corpu iti 
otj|LCtvf tfi-il t( r>ldb fit f t I imjiOfOLM 
ijpt M rudUiuflfK thrppgioba * onomi Udctinq 
bnc Wt havf disjper«l(difdihf yi v lemanlng 
Japarif 'e dies<*i <*rig nn and fMfth rr oving mac rimpry 
IT anulacturer*- market through (rms ‘■tent supply of 
frrgng to Yutan Heavy induMrits and Fu] Hfavy 
Iridustnr*' Logic ilty tfx rmxt st» p will t)e to expand 
tfi* presence in each ol the*-€ marheh 

Towards this end l am giad to report th-it 
negotiations are cunentiy underway with some ol the 
br»si known diesel eng ne and vehicle manutac lurers 
which include* Cierrerdi F^lors of USA Perkin* 
Lnqim* Mrl UK Oaimler Ben? Germany Saab 
Scania Sw<*den Mazda MoiofS Japan and Toyota 
Motor C orriorat on Japan Lxtstmg custemrers Dana 
(orr ration USA and Ssarigyong Motor 
( orpofrihon Korea have reposed tfieir ronfidence m 
u' by Miking to us for new bus ness W th a c ustomer 
ip( ctrun as tirnad ac th * and our own m built 
optim cm to mwi 'heir requirements 1 bci eve that me 
exfiori target of R' VSO million that we have set for 
1994 IS uasiy achevabie However rre,pettive 
of figure, and targets i behove that by then your 
r ompany w H tiave become a major ptayer «n the 
world lorginqr buiififs ar>d a truly girH:;ai 


inU ri all nal f p irat r 
fiilK ! ( f OH *■ ren I 
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afgamwlion Incidentally Ihis is my own personal 
dream lor our Company which considering the way 
we are shaping will be lullilled very soon and through 
which we an will derive vemendops sdtislaction 

My strategy right Irom lirst day ol your Company 
tor product range has been in conrentrale on the 
manulaciure of value added products Perhaps your 
Company is the tirst in the world to ttave set up an 
integrated lorge shop including machtnmg lacilities 
We have placed emphasis on taro critical 
components namely machined Crankshalis and 
Front Axle Beams In both ttiese items we have made 
a significani iruik and are now rr>qarded as major 
suppliers I am allempnng lo sirengllien ihis sitat^y 
even more m pursuit ol our goal lo manulaciure more 
value added products 


EXTERNAL Ab leadpt of tf>e 

INTERACnON TO .i,„ 

SUPPORT EXPORTS 1 bptievp yfxir 

Company has a disitnct role to pertorm in lerrrr o* 
creatirrg a better and more competitive envirormerl 
JO which to opeuie While I personally am m ronstani 
touct) with the Government with rogdrd to ifi 
support that the industry needs these eHorf srt 
often suppi^nented by thpse ol rriy ollndijiips I 
wTHild like to ^pec iIk dliy draw dtieniKtn u tw'j t 
leteMelforfs Mr BdhaKatyjni asPff*idti lo^vw^r 
C o par^y wds inuritecj lo i hdir d sub gio jp nr 
forgirtjv on<ti!utPd inom the luiu rjtoqv Adu 
Group on Ti»fhnv.iO()y Trf-nd v Ajtvmtjlf Uh 
wd*- «|X)r sored ifMlH iwe Anr t 

simoU inpr>u ^ wc i r CMd t p ttnd ir ■» ( ^ e nr 

foru i k f II < f in 1 1 tiy |l ♦ kto pi r M ‘‘iiy 
I >ludv in^nuht rt c ookk r la* or rxpori 
prosper** lor nd i irai i li'^Q irdf^i ij 

W fho J’ p u I t * f 1 I P 
repoM I w IIJ t f ► kr ( I ♦ r 
[lef r ( XT>mi i j pi ii t r j< 

iTHPf rrn If Jar I i j i j ti 


I f r. r 
)1 whj * i 


I )|l ^ < 1 1 V 

t ^ ♦ M 

If } hM 

-» 4 

4 4 


JPVK)'' ind 

If III 

vt hi ju 

n J 41' 

r 1 

i i * 

y S II n 

1)4 f ( 

1 4 ♦ j /f • 
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11 

(II innl H ol 4n 

4 «t( f 4 

r ( 

U 

1 

If t ♦ 

Wr W 

1 . v< IK it 

( I 

iki 
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1 WF t 1 

1 1 

yt if * ) 

t n 

] 

1 t t 

rt 1 r > -t 

Th. 

ii 1 J' 1 


F r 
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If r lu 
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} 1 1 
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LOW 

INTEREST RATES 


» {.ir |T> * Tl r» )l 
the 0 jvernin* r I lo 
(n Hti 1 non 
oridfK ivp l»us H • V ror rn* i uni at- ib r 
Rerfntiy iht* HoroLii i»i Fr m ♦ Mmi* tor r i iiicd 
thcjl i* soot J iniMtoi onr lowi n » cve of 
J4% intpfpjt ate> wf Of L irre^tXMdinqiy luierl 
ftown 10 f> B% Iht h»gt f o * >1 money tn > c fU r U nn 
thr ( i Of our nil My r npfte fnr»ttv..tv md 
Ihi *Of'net pinly >«■ diHf ♦ j w! ii i mpt 11 oi or tr u 
inount Lxporl wil I tuin ) ni n compPllvr 
edge 


PRAGMATIC 

EXCHANGE RATE I XJXrtI *■ 1 rj I 

MANAGEMENT ui..c a 

pn ri'quiiiU ohil 

rlupee tonverlitxlily A lolly tonvtrlilM Ruixm is 
neressary lo makr exports attrarlive lor mpusiri 
Though partial r onverlibiWy was welrome as a lirsi 


Step « has not really helped to make exports rnore 
altraclrva As a matter ol fact it is well established 
thai over ihe last 12 months Rupee eammgs per 
Dollar ol exports in real terms have eroded by al least 
9SS Till the Rupee is made fully convembie a 
pragmalir exchange rate management policy must 
be pursued as has b(>er done by governmenis ol 
Korea Indonesia and Taiwan 


The Chellian Commitiee 
has made some very 
sound rw dmmendations 
on the restructuring ol the Taxation System m the 
COuniry 

One ol Its recommendalions is lo progressively 
reduc p coiporale lax lu a level ol 40% So also ii has 
suggested several other changes m direct and 
indirect lams Low rates ol taxation result in better 
lax complianr e amoriqsl lax payers more revenue 
lor tlK. cioveiiirnMni and most imponani help lower 
Ihe 0 I ol Iht oomeslK PLonomy I nope the 
icr ommr*nrtaiions cil the Chplliah Commini»e will be 
inijiienieried wa by the Governmenl 


FRESH FRUIT tailier Ihis year your 

EXPORT ^ ompany assov. aliun 

wit Kalvan Agij 

I. orj or (irii an I d k* i IpsI marHI ng programme 
p( lit tiliDi I'll Ik maikei Wt were todiinare 
itj^fthr »i I ir VII lablp umdani P as I tarirp 

1 ) jd.ri I I 1(0 IX ruse I rarkw ig ind 

I rlulni )i(ir, W j I ipsh C'ljan..iiion We 
|«( IK im II nr laic il i*edli's Tnomps ol 
(jirgri yiJX" ii I AIpi OPoO ■t'angiKP Our 
xirrpnspwa yfrytni ouraging ind r innsultteni 
A I Wo I ) I rr sli ( Irg inrat on we have p w diawr 
f I " lit r 1 h I 10 ' jirixirai mp u expo t 1 
I I II nt 4 ijir du n j It p p i rig '•easnn be dea 

At wl \ltr'-il.i K r ahr \, o' it-i-i Ind v 

1 ( It Ii i 1 1 f i 1 I M , »pf 1 1 nir ndou 
I r 1 ti r iit I II I wr in 'akin j s'eps to gear 
r VI n f ( ne I I It j I Ih s busines*- 


cyclical vanatxxis m Ihe maifcel aie vi Tact noirtiai 
and any growth oriented and dynamic orgamsalian 
should be geared to lake theae m as stride As a 
malter of laci organisations should usa these periodt 
to consolidale wid prepare themselves m order lo ba 
more etteclive and elficieni oix» Ihe market 
improves your Company is lollawing this pragmolic 
approach We are constantly reviewing areas m which 
we leel more technology or managemenl inputs are 
required Based on specifics we are attemptxig to 
lust ganarate such xipuis m house but where external 
help or assniance n neededi^Ne are seeking these 
from outside souicea I am sure that over a period ol 
lime these elforts wW relleci in the more elhcient 
perlormanceol your Company We have also clxisan 
diversilicalKxi as an avenue lo combat the present 
recessionary phase 

In terms ol this well delmed strategy your 
Company is making a more concened thnjsi in 
exports and is divorsitymg mio linancial services and 
into Ihe manulaciure ol Wheel Hims lor Light and 
Heavy Commercial Vehicles I am sure that all ol you 
are aware of and will avail ol otter to participaie m 
the growlh ol your Company through Ihe Rights 
Issue ol t quny Shams which is currently open lor 
subsrription 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS i u>ke ip s 

opportu y to 

OKpre* a my «. ncero IhdoKs to the Cenfrai 
< aovenment the Gove^nmpn* of Maharashtra ar»d the 
f nanc a •octilutioos and Banks tor itjetr 
erif ouraqerr en] and support to our Company I would 
I He to thank out oilaborators tor iheir help and 
ass stance l w it be fajimg m my duty if i do not make 
mention of the contribution made by Mr Baba Kaiywii 
to tiie work ng of youf Company in the last two 
decades Bata has resigned frorr your Company and 
hi*^ taken aver day to day operat ng responsibility »n 
Kalyani Steels Ltd as its Executive Chairman 
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ihrouqt liighf r y I J n nsec* n s\v\ r ip v 1 
pro tu r poldtcx* w ll r Mt veW h qh nutr l v^i n 
ind unitofiruty fi * *11 isl Jtt' huU* a i boor lor 
Ihe proro*‘*inq ndustr* neciuse i rnom unlorr 
(Ktdio Will rosult n mp» )ved raw milerai ui s^ton 
le ser wistaqe and a rir r prrKtuil tor proff s<‘nq 
^uf^l'ld Yur Compmv onknq nti nUMvai 
t Mho riion jnd rrchnooqy to ) xes pohtors 
grown Oil if IRS lef hnoioqv nio value added potato 
o f( od prodiK I c r Tiar ly or expoM* 

DOMESTIC I w ) d I Ht k iv a ft w 

INDUSTRY wiHih 11 x 1 11 Iht pipspnl 

itdK ol dompsi c 

iirl lyiry I s Miily wel' knowr lhal ndusliy •> m tnp 
nidsKil I evereieirssvxi T-c ypncrai sow down 
Ik acrosH llu board and has aHeclpfl a I Bharai 
Forge IS rx nxteplion I lowevw we believe lhal 


wou d d'se like >0 Dial e on record rr> s ncere 
appiC' al un ol conii b mens made by Ihe employees 
at t levels 

Whilst concudnq I fonvey our gial'lude lor Ihe 
coni dence you have leposed m us I sincerely hope 
lhal you w U ofil nue lo extend your whole hearted 
support and coni den^e n 'lie lul ire as well *0 
enable ua lo lurtfiei l>■pl 0 ^e the woikinq ol me 
Lomfiany 

Thaik Sou 


nioral 

j .: 

Nala This does not purport to be a record c4 the 
proceedings of the Annual General Meeting 
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however, theie is reason to believe are to 
some extent overstated)'* and even the NSS 
figures (about which too there is a lot of 
sceptidsm) the table is revealing. Between the 
ages IS to 19 the proportion of women 
unemployed to total female population in 
that age group was about 3.0 in 1971 and 
this proportion rose to 10.2 per cent in 1981; 
in the age group 20-24, the proportion of 
females seeking/available for work doubled 
to over 10 percent and is the highest among 
all age groups. In urban areas the unemploy¬ 
ment rate has increased even faster; tt is as 
high at IS per cent for the age group 20-24 
Almost three-fourths of the unemployed 
women are in the age groups IS-19 and 
20-24. The pressure to work therefore is very 
high in th^ age groups, if we add the 
workers and the unemployed to estimate 
labour force participation rates, there is a 
marginal increase in participation rates 
though not in the age group 25-29 (Thble 6 
columns 4 and 7). Hence women are enter¬ 
ing the labour force in larger numbers but 
arc unable to procure work However, the 
FLFPRs are still on average around 28 per 
cent in the prime working age groups, much 
bdow the potential, indicating the extent to 
which the economy is underutilising human 
resources. 

It is possible then, that the high rates of 
unemployment, have discouraged female en¬ 
trants, particularly married women, forcing 
them into economic inactivity, or into 
marginal svork or the type of work which 
escapes census enumeiatioa Ihis is even 
more likely if a long period has to be spent 
in looking for work, indeed all available 
evidence (relating to both females and males) 
points towards long waiting periods tor the 
unemployed ui particular the educated 
unemployed The longest is for those with 
an SSLC degree alone, and it has increased 
since the early 70s. A survey undertaken in 
the early 70s on educated unemployed in 
TKvandrum and Kozhikode, as part of a 
iftudy mentioned earlier, found that the 
waiting period was inversely related to the 
level of education being as high as 45 
months for registrants with SSLC.“ The 
findings of the 1987 survey suggest that the 
situation has detenorated; not only has the 
waiting penod for those with an SSLX: gone 
up, the growth in unemployment has been 
, the mMt rapid in the next higher level of 
education, viz, pre-degree as reflected in the 
' categorymrisc distribution of the registrants. 
ThcMe with SSLC and pre-d^ree had on 
I gyenge to wait for over 72 months before 
receiving the first intimation for a job.^' * 
I'The situation for graduates was also 
‘ deteriorating. However, given the fact that 
' h^ier levels of education increase the pro 
, liability of a regular salaried employment it 
' Kill made sense to improve one’s chances of 
Employment through studying further. A 
i large number of females (and males) register 
with the employment eschangesunmediately 
i liter completing SSLC or a partkuiar level 
I iTaducationtouiqxove then seniority, while 


they may continue to study or do some other 
work. This is perhaps a major reason why 
unemployment rate has risen so sharply for 
the 15-19 age group Both the 1987 and 1990 
surveys found that quite a large proportion 
of those unemploy^ by the Employment 
Exchange statistics are in fact engaged in 
studies or work. Almost a quarter of the 
registrants were full time/part time students, 
28 per cent were fully employed and another 
10 per cent partly emplo^. The male- 
female breakup revealed that a larger (than 
male) proportion of women were students 
while a much smaller proportion were work¬ 
ing ^ The options of work foi women seem 
to be fewer It may be noted that the pnme 
objective of studying among men and 
women was to procure a regular salaned jc^ 
particularly in the government sector and for 
seeking work even when fully employed was 
lo improve iheir earnings. It would appear 
then that estimates of unemployment are 
overstated and it is in a sense voluntary; most 
of those classified as unemployed are will¬ 
ing lo accept only certain types of work. 


, However, one cannot argue that -such 
estimates overstate labour supply since in a 
situation of high unemployment there would 
be substentiai underiecordingof unemploy¬ 
ment due lo the difficulty in eliciting infor¬ 
mation on availability for work based on 
some job seeking criterion. Hence as is now 
well accepted open unemployment by itself 
does not appropriately indicate the incidence 
of poverty; however, the socio«x>nomic im¬ 
plications of high and rising levels of 
unemployment are considerable and oinnot 
be dismissed. 

From the above we observe that the 
pressure to seek work is growing in a situa¬ 
tion where opportunities of work are grow¬ 
ing at a very slow pace, and though 
respondents adopt various strategies to meet 
the situation, the choices open to womoi are 
fewer particularly for married women in the 
early years of marriage when the children 
are very young. It would be reasonable to 
expect that such conditions in the laboyr 
market have tended to depress aaivity rates 
ot married females more relative to those of 


Tarii 6. AotSpti in< FEMAt£L abourF oKctPAicricirArioNRAm(WoKiUR.s + Unempuived), 

1971 AND 1981 


(/a per cent) 


Age Group 

t 



1971 



1981 


Working Un- Total 

employed Labour 
Force 

Working 

Un¬ 

employed 

1bui 

Labour 

Force 

15 19 

T 

16.34 

2.97 

19.24 

12 20 

10 22 

22.42 


R 

57.59 

278 

20.37 

13.43 

9 67 

23.I0 


Ij 

10.02 

3.89 

13 91 

694 

12 61 

I9.55 

20 24 

r 

21.70 

5.11 

26.81 

17 65 

10 54 

2819 


R 

23.15 

4 65 

27.80 

19.34 

9 37 

28 71 


u 

14.64 

7.36 

22.00 

15 58 

15 52 

26.10 

25 29 

r 

25.62 

lAI 

27.23 

21 77 

4 61 

26.38 


R 

26.82 

1.40 

28.22 

23.29 

3.84 

27.13 


u 

19.73 

2.69 

22.42 

15.63 

7 70 

23 33 

30^39 

T 

28.00 

0.24 

28.24 

27.11 

1.28 

28 39 


R 

29.19 

0.19 

29.38 

28.34 

1.04 

29.38 


U 

21.90 

0.50 

22.40 

21.96 

2 27 

24.23 

40-49 

T 

27.07 

0.05 

27.12 

26.75 

0.31 

27.06 


R 

28.21 

0.(0 

28.24 

27 86 

0.26 

28.12 


U 

21.23 

0.17 

21.40 

21.98 

050 

22.48 

50-59 

T 

19.99 

0.04 

19.13 

18.78 

017 

18.93 


R 

20.87 

0.02 

20.89 

19.76 

017 

19.93 


U 

15.55 

0.09 

15.64 

14.81 

018 

14.99 

60+ 

T 

7.71 

0.07 

7 78 

7.03 

0.14 

7.17 


R 

8.07 

0.07 

8.14 

7.55 

0.14 

7.69 


U 

‘ 5.84 

0.12 

5.96 

4.77 

0.17 

4.94 

All ages 

T 

13.49 

1.0 

14.49 

12.77 

3.18 

15.95 


R 

14.08 

09 

14.98 

13.47 

2.88 

16.35 


U 

10.82 

1.53 

12.35 

9.67 

4.45 

14.12 

Sourer Census of India, Keraia 1961 and 1981. 






Table 7: AoE Specific Participation Rates by Mabital Status 



Pankipaiion Rate of Married 


ftutkipation Rate of Never 



wmen 



Married Women 



T 

R 

U 


T 

R 

U 

0-14 

4.75 

5.13 

1.90 


0.75 

0.76 

0.68 

15 - 19 

10.62 

12.06 

2.91 


12.38 

13.62 

7.23 

20 - 24 

14.32 

16.04 

6.07 


22.03 

23.72 

16.08 

25 - 29 

19.30 

203M 

12.48 


32.31 

34.00 

27.66 

30 - 34 

23.81 

25.08 

18.73 


36.96 

37.97 

34.41 

35 - 39 

26.27 

27.43 

21.19 


38.71 

38.16 

40.28 

40 - 49 

23.88 

25.01 

18.97 


38.93 

38.11 

41.19 

50 - 59 

16.54 

17.45 

12.33 


30.27 

28.91 

33.63 

60 + 

7.75 

126 

4.96 


11.34 

11.37 

liJ» 


Sourer Census of India, Kerala 1981, General Economic IkMet Fart HI—A and B(i). 
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neMr mwiied women. Vk examine WPRs 
of manM and never married women in the 
ftdiowing tection. 

II 

• 

Since the burden of family building at 
tivitief b by and large accepted as the 
woman’s primary domain, her partinpation 
m economic activity is largely determined 
by the nature and degree of domestic obliga¬ 
tions. A number of studies have shown that 
lack of pre-mamage work experiente has a 
debilitating effect on female labour forte 
participation, in particular if a long period 
has already been spent in looking for work 
Indeed if women have children before ac¬ 
quiring labour market expenence they arc 
most uniikdy to engage in work later Since 
a large proportion of women in our 
economy are engaged m traditional occupa¬ 
tions, mine compatible with child care, into 
which they are naturally drawn in without 
having to seek work and the economic com 
pulsion to work is high, the above may not 
seem very relevant However, the fact that 
this situation is changing over time both 
because the opportunities for traditional 
work are getting eroded and the spread of 
education is changing the perception on 
work even among young females, the above 
factors do not lose their relevance. In fact 
female education may lead to a stronger 
motivation to work and hence postponement 
of marriage raising the chances of pre 
marriage work experience thus reducing the 
negative effects of fertility on participation 
Both education and the desire lor work 
strengthen the upward pressure on age at 
marriage It is also possible that the system 
ot dowry, the incidence ol which shows no 
signs of diminishing has aggravated this 
pressure. This certainly needs further prob 
mg Age at mamage of women has been 
much higher in Kerala cximpared to the other 
Indian states While it went up from 1^9 
years in 1951-bI in India to 18 3 in 1971-1981 
It was 20.0 in the SOs in Kerala and has 
since then slowly risen to 21 8 in 1981, 
ifidicaiions are that it has gone up further 
in the 805 The proportions never married 
in the age group 20-24 durmg the 70s has 
gone up significantly from 32 7 pei cent in 
1971 to 40 per cent in 1981, there was an in¬ 
crease in the proportion never married in the 
age group 25-29 also, from 9 per cent to 
about 13 per cent ^ However given the long 
waiting periods and the fact that social 
pressures do not permit undue postpone 
meni of marriage of women, despite forces 
working in favour of encouraging married 
women to parbcipate in economic activity, 
there would be a higher probability of their 
withdrawal from the workforce. Lspecially 
so, since the timing of the first birth is 
almost immediately after marriage, a prac¬ 
tice which IS strongly rooted in our social 
set-up 

It IS also possible that in view of the high 
rates of unemployment, the labour market 
increasingly discriminates against the mar¬ 


ried entrants into the labour force: In a 
developing economy with high levels of fer¬ 
tility there is a stronger tendency towards 
discrimination against married women 
workers —employers would expect women to 
be involved in a number of pregnancies and 
regard them only as secondary workers 
uncommitted to labour force activities A 
decline in birth rates would over time bring 
about 4 gradual reduction in such dis¬ 
crimination and young married women 
would be encouraged into greater labour 
market activity however, the persistence of 
high unemployment rates could delay the 
process Possibly, married women voluntari 
ly withdraw from economic activity In a 
society where education is increasingly being 
perceived as a means of economic mobility 
and Kerala can certainly be considered as 
one, households desire to raise ‘better 
quality’ children Hence married women 
may withdraw from the workforce due to the 
intensity and quality of child care Of course 
for precisely this reason married women may 
have a higher incentive to work in order to 
raise household earnings and hence afford 
a better education for their children The net 
outcome would be determined by male/ 
household earnings and also the expected 
future earnings of children relative to cur¬ 
rent expected earnings of the mother Im- 
plicii in the expectations regarding future 
earnings of children could also be a hope 
of better old age security and tare of the 
parents by the children 

How do the WPRs of married women 
compare with those ot never married 
women (see table 7) These data too 
relate to mam workers It is interesting to 
note the wide gap in the WPRs, in particular 
in the prime working age groups 20 24 and 
25 29 While the WPR is 14 per cent for 
married women iii the age group 20-24 it is 
22 per cent tor never married women, ii rises 
to 19 per cent for married women in the age 
group 25 29 and to 32 per cent for never 
married women 1 he curve rises very slowly 
after the age gioup 15 19 for the married 


women whereas the increaiet are q«Re aiiMii 
for the never married wonien. With the 
mean age at marriage havii^ risen to 21J 
the proportions married in the age gioii|> 
15-19 IS very small. The age groups 20-24 and 
25-29 are r^iously the pniqe i^ld bearing 
ages, and the presence of minor children 
would affect participation rates of married 
women adversely A laige differential exists 
even at 30-39 yean of age as also otheredder 
age groups This to a large extent could be 
explauied in terms of the very small propor¬ 
tions of never married women beyond the 
age of 30 The urban differentials ate much 

Tauf g Ratio of MAaaiEO Womekts 
pARTicirvsTiON Rate to Nevex Maemed 
WOMIN-S PAKriaMTION RATE, 

1971 AND 1981 


Age 

Group 

Ratio of MWPR/NMW 

1971 

1981 

15-19 

093 

0.85 

20 24 

070 

0.6S 

25 29 

0 72 

0.60 

30^39 

061 

0.67 

4(M9 

061 

06* 

50-59 

OSi 

0.55 

60f 

047 

0.68 


Sourer Censusof India, Kerala, Rut VI, Aand 
B, Perolity Ihbles, General Econoimc 
Ikbles 1971 and 1981 


Tabi r 9 Distribution of Maboinai and 
Main Wurkfrs bv Marital Status. 
Aol-Groupwise 

(m per cerPt 


Age Proportion of Mamed Distn- 

Gioup W omen among bution of 

Marginal Mam Maigiml 
Warkers Workers Worken 


15 19 

13 7 

113 

118 

20-24 

56 6 

465 

15 3 

25 29 

80 3 

708 

14.0 

tO-M 

84 3 

803 

114 

35 39 

83 9 

79 8 

116 

40-49 

74 1 

709 

17 8 

All ages 

616 

58 9 

1000 

Source 

Same as Ikble 8 



Tabu 10 Toim Ftinicin Rah and C hilorln tviR Born to Womfn Aged 45-49 in 
K iRAiAm Woman sCharactfristh's AS UrRisFD FROM 1979 Survft and 1981 Census 


1979 SRS Survey 1981 Census 1981 Census 

Total Periiliiy Rate Toul Feni lny Rale C EB of Women 454 9 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 


Woman's 
I haracleristics 


Educational level 
a llliieraic 
b Below primary 
c Primary 
d Middle 
e Maine 
f Graduate 
Occupation 

1 Main worker 
a Cultivator 
b Agncultural laboui 
c Non anual 

d Manual 

2 Marginal worker 

3 Non-worker 


3 52 

3 41 

295 

306 

2 71 

22 69 

2 51 

243 

2 23 

1 88 

1 70 

164 

1 84 

2 05 

147 

196 

217 

208 

173 

190 

219 

313 

2 63 

275 


2 47 

516 

498 

2 36 

5 21 

496 

192 

4 52 

423 

165 

326 

312 

171 

264 

227 

I 34 

4 61 

3 71 

• 

489 

* 

• 

4 77 

• 

110 

3 37 

304 

151 

478 

4.08 

lv.5 

5.00 

473 

219 

5JI7 

496 


Note * included m manual 'about 
Sourer Reproduced in pan from B-K study 
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Iiigher indicating perhaps the greater com- 
patihility of child care and work in rural 
‘ areas, as also structural differences in 
empioymeni, and a more extensive family 
support system However, with a pro¬ 
nounced tendency towards partitioning of 
rural households espeaaily at the lower end 
of the spectrum,^ the increasing casualisa 
lion of female agricultural labour^ and the 
growth in non-agncultural activities in rural 
areas.^ this may not hold true for long 
What has been the change dunng the fOs** 
We look at the ratio of participaiion rates 
I of married to nevei married workers in 1971 
I and 1981 (see Ihble 8) by age groups It is 
‘ interesting to observe a decline in this ratio 
r for the younger age groups, 15-19,20-24 and 
1 25-29 while it has increased/iemained ton 

< stant for the age groups 30 and beyond In 
‘ I faa there has been an absolute decline in the 

number of married women workers in the 
I age group 20-24 ^ While it is reasonable to 

< ecpect participation rates of married women 
1 to be lower as discussed earlier, the relative 

decline in their participation rates dunng the 
I 70s confirms our apprehension regarding a 
I higher withdrawal of married women from 
I the labour ioae Given the employment 
I situation It IS possible that fewer married 
' I women are entering the labour force or that 
i a larger proportion remain unemployed or 

I , are pushed into marginal work, thus reveal 
I, ing labour market discrimination Unior 

I I tunately it has not been possible for us to 
I, derive estimates of unemployment bs 
I, marital status from the census data 
I, However, that all women do not immediately 
', withdraw from the labour market after mar 

, riage and continue iheir search for work, is 
. brought out from the 1987 survey on 
11 educated unemployed For Trivandrum 
s ^ district about 40 per cent of the educated 
f, unemployed female registrants were married 
1 1 it may be, as argued earlier that married 
women aie being pushed into marginal svork 


which we have excluded from our study, 
since such work by defimdon would be more 
compatible with child care and other house 
work Of course such work associated 
largely with low paying activities may not 
be out of choice but could reflect lack of 
an alternative A break-up of the marginal 
and mam workers by marital status (see 
Table 9) does confirm our hunch to some 
extent on average the proportion of mar¬ 
ried women among the marginal workers is 
higher While the proportion of married 
women among mam workers was 59 per 
cent. It was 62 per cent among the marginal 
workers In the age group 20-24, more than 
hall the marginal workers were marned and 
in the age group 25 29, over 80 per cent were 
married while the proportions were much 
less in the main worker cai^ory, 46 5 per 
cent and 70 8 cent respectively Almost 
30 per cent of the marginal workers are con 
centraied in the 20-24 and 25 29 age groups 
I hese are the age groups in which the growth 
of marned mam workers has been either 
negative or rclativefs slower This indicates 
the nced/dcsire of married women to work 
even in the initial vears of marriage (given 
a mean age ai mai riage of 21 8 years) lack 
of which has encouraged them to enter the 
labour force as secondars workers or remain 
outside It It IS also possible that given the 
diflicultv of distinguishing between marginal 
work and non-work the underestimation of 
married lemale workers is higher It may be 
noted that while female participation rate 
III 1991 has increased only marginally the in 
ciease is largely m respea of marginal 
workers 

Hence from the above it appears that 
although the wilhdiawal may to some extent 
be voluntary, the desire to work is also strong 
among married women and their withdrawal 
appears to be more involuntary in nature 
It IS in this respect that fertility decline has 
allected economic participauon of women 


positively' High levels of fertility 4o (unt 
some ef^ on the extent to which wooen 
workers can be committed to labour force 
activity With lesser number of births and 
a smaller family to care for, a fertility deduie 
would enable voung married women to be 
more committed to regulated labour force 
activity increasing their desire to work. 
However, the difficulties in procuring work 
would act as a depressant. Hence despite a 
fertility decline the employment situation of 
marned women has not improved. The pat¬ 
tern of fertility decline could have also 
affeaed partiapation ratesthe younger 
ages in particular 20-24, adversely. However, 
this appears to be a response to the emerg¬ 
ing conditions innhe labour market 

We now examine the deefane in fertUily 
and in particular ns pattern. Most of the 
studies on Kerala's demographic transition 
amply bear out the significant decline in 
fertility since the early 70s—the crude birth 
rate dedined from 31.1 m 1971 to 25.6 in 1981 
compared to 319 for all-India, TFR fell 
from 41 in 1971 to 2 8 in 1981 and is around 
2 currently, viz, the replacement level. This 
indicates thai since 1971 there has been a 
decline of almost two births per woman 
which also reflects a much sAialler desired 
family si/e Fertility differentials exist by 
level of education and type of occupation, 
however a decline has occurred for all the 
groups (see lablc 10) It is interesting to note 
that the rural urban differences in fertility 
are noi very pronounced While the dif¬ 
ference between mam workers and non- 
workers IS high, that between marginal 
workers and non workers is marginal Con- 
tiary to csiKctaiions Ihc cultivator agricul 
luial laboiirci difference in fertility is very 
small 

Howcvir, 10 greaici interest to us is 
the age s|>ccilic fertility rates (ASFR) 
(lablc ID) rom the figure we can see that 
Icriililv lias declined in all age groups. 
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hc iiwr , Miher 

agi fRNVt. flat h, aiMwe Uie t§t group 
20^ WUIe ASIt dtclinol fnim I75J to 
MS J in the ate noup 30-34, and fton 11&4 
to S24in 3S-39, the reduction wu leu than 

20 per cent in the ate group 20-24. But what 
it inteicethit to note here it, that detptae a 
■harp dediM in the proportions married in 
the age group 20-24, as noted earlier, the 
Widtrot number of births per woman are oc¬ 
curring in this age group. Hence the peak 
fertiiity age group has shifted towards the 
younger age groiqx A look at the age specific 
marital fertility rates (ASMFR) however in¬ 
dicates that fertility hat always been the 
highest in this age group.” Nevertheless, 
the overall decline in family size and the 
lowering of the mean age of fertility implies 
that women on average complele family for¬ 
mation within a relatively shorter span of 
time. Some evidence on live births by order 
and median age of mother broadly supports 
that there is a decline in mean age at each 
birth order (see Ikble 12). We can observe 
duit the first child is txmi almost immediate¬ 
ly after marriage (the mean age at marriage 
was 21.0 in 1971 and increased to 21.8 by 
1981). But what is interesting to note is that 
the median age of mother at second birth 
is no different in the 80s and for the third 
birth there is a reduction in median age. In 
the absence of mote conclusive evidence this 
is at least suggestive. 

Thus although there was an overall decline 
in fertility the bunching of births in the age 
groups in which pressure to seek work is 
highmt could have depressed participation 
rates of married women in these age groups. 
This appears to run counter to the underly¬ 
ing theme of our analysis that women 
display a tremendous urge to work (streng¬ 
thened by a decline in fertility), reinforcing 
the need to study further and in fact a large 
proportion postpone marriage and child¬ 
birth given the higher probability of secur¬ 
ing a job in the younger age groups. 
However one can perceive a rationale behind 
this discouraged worker effect: in the 
absence of perfect foresight, young couples 
on average perceive the decline in employ¬ 
ment opportunities for a married woman to 
be temporary. They ate then encouraged to 
cofflpine family size relatively quickly to 
en^e the woman to enter the labour fom 
later. 

HI 

■ lying up the different strands of our atgu- 
mmt the following picture emerges; addi¬ 
tions to thepotential female labour force are 
primarily in the young age groups 20-24 and 

21 l9 of which almost 83 per cent are 
'Iki late; three-fourths with middle level and 
alii pst a quarter with matric and above. 
Ho vever given the persistently high un- 
emptoymeiu rates among women, a laige 
seetkm of the new entrants are discouraged 
from emering the lahour force or to enter 
it as IMcondaty workers who miv very oftot 

be indisiinguishabie from nbn-worUrs. 
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Orimtl femafe Uboaer'ilMfe pwlie^MUion 
rMm him remained Since 

primary obligations rewAfe around family 
building activitws the Incidence of with¬ 
drawal it higher for the married women as 
reflected in a relative dedine in participa¬ 
tion rates of married vvomen vis-a-vis the 
never married. The decline in fertility ap¬ 
pears to have strengthened their commii- 
tttem to labour force activity; however it has 
not improved their employment situation. 
While some wottun go in fm further studies 
reinforcing their urge to work and postpone 
marriage (a decision which is also influenced 
by the well-entrenched dowry system in 
Keratk), those who do get married attempt 
to complete family building activity within 
a shorter span of time, hoping to enter the 
labour market later. The overall decline in 
family size and mean fertility age seems to 
confirm this hypothesis. Hence this implies 
that the high rates of female unemployment 
have affected fertility behaviour through an 
upward pressure on age at marriage, higher 
proportions remaining never married in the 
younger age groups and completion of 
family size within a shorter span of time. 
The socio-economic implications of high 
and rising levels of female unemployment 


are cPoiidaaMR imm oMy wooldl (hwelMi; 
larger propoftkwa of never mairiod wMiM|i 
without work, amot^ the married toik 
substantial numbers would have oompkl^ 
their family building activity at a yoin|ir 
age and would be ‘idlc^ A critical mpm 
which we have not examined here but iaiN|A 
to uke up later, is the differential impact at 
the above acroK the various sotao-econ c n a i c 
groups. 
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Tabu II: Aor Spfct uK FfcimiiTY Rates by RuRAL/UaaaN 



1971 

1975 

1981 

l«S 

Rural 

15-19 

49.1 

41.6 

41.9 

28 

20-24 

231.1 

188.5 

185.7 

153.7 

25-29 

226.6 

194.8 

173.4 

129.5 

30-34 

175.8 

134.0 

103.3 

57.4 

35-39 

118.4 

94.1 

52.6 

23.6 

40-44 

43.6 

29.4 

20.7 

6.1 

45-49 

6.9 

5.4 

4.3 

3.3 

TFR 

4.2 

3.4 

2.9 

2.0 

Urban 

15-19 

66.9 

51.0 

48.2 

37.5 

20-24 

208.6 

190.6 

170.8 

164.0 

25-29 

213.2 

183.2 

143.3 

133.S 

30-34 

147.8 

109.1 

80.0 

53.9 

35-39 

86.1 

58.0 

27.6 

19.6 

40-44 

22.4 

16.2 

6.3 

4.5 

45-49 

5.1 

8.1 

2.7 


TFR 

3.8 

3.1 

2.4 

2.1 

Total 

15-19 

51.8 

43.1 

42.9 

29J 

20-24 

2I3.I 

188.9 

183.4 

ISS.S 

25-29 

224 3 

193.0 

168.4 

130.3 

30-34 

171.8 

130.0 

99.5 

S6.S 

35-39 

113.6 

89.0 

48.7 

22.8 

40-44 

40.6 

27.7 

18.7 

3.8 

45-49 

6.7 

5.8 

4.0 

2.7 

TFR 

4.1 

3.4 

2.8 

2.0 


Sourer. Sample Registration System, Office of the Registrar General, India, various issues. 


Table 12: Live Births by Order and Median (as also Mean) Age of Mouhea 1971 and 198S 




1971 


1985 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Median age of moiher at 
Firs! birth 

Second birth 

Third birth 

Fourth birth 

21.4 (21.91 
23.0 (24.5) 
26.0 (27.(A 
(29.3) 

21.6 (22.3) 

23.1 (24.9) 

25.2 (26.8) 
(37,1) 

21.6 (22 J) 
232 (24.3) 
25.4 (26.5) 
(28,8) 

22.1 (22.9) 

23.8 (25.(9 
252(26.7) 
(28.4) 


Ndir. Figures in brackets'ielaie to mean age of mother. 
Saaitr. Vital Statistics BuUetm, various issues. 
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Table A 



1981 

1991 

nnkipaikm rales 



(main) 

12.76 

12.83 

(marfiMl) 

Maifiral workers as 

383 

4.03 

per cent of total 
female workm 

23.1 

24.0 


Sounr. Cemus of India, Kerala, 1981 and 
1991. 


Tabie B 


Married Never Mar- 
>M>rkers ried Workers 


20-24 


4.6 

+ 361 

23-29 

•f23.7 

+ 63 0 

Table C 


1971 

1981 

1988 Total 

IM9 

285.7 

303.6 

285 1 

20-24 

332.1 

317.0 

298 9 

23-29 

262.4 

2018 

164.3 

30-34 

197.8 

113.6 

63 3 

35-39 

133.3 

36.0 

26 5 

4(M4 

31.3 

22.9 

71 

45-49 

9.2 

5.2 

35 


Source: Sam|4e Registration System, 
Bulletin, various issues. Registrar 
General, Ministry of Home Al- 
fairs, Government of India 
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§mV ^na and *Nafional^ Hinduism 


Gerard Heuie 

What is the Shiv Sena? Is it associated primarily with the lack of proper jobs and the distress of the yout^ 
Who is prone to become a Shiv Sainik? What is the irfluence of these types of organisations upon the sociaf 
set-up? An they religious organisations? Do they represent a typical tnnd of the present political scene? An they 
changing? What is their rdationship with the Congress cultun? These are a few questions which an sought tq 
be answend by analysing some of the nsklts of a recent field study 
{This aitide is published in two parts. The second part will appear nfcxt week.] 


INDIAN labour market is subject to diverse 
iaierpittations. It is. however, oertain that 
the uaemployinent problem it becoming in- 
cieaaiagly crucial aH:li year. Thirty-four 
mttUoo people (about 10 per cent of the 
active pt^Mibuioa) wne registeied with the 
SIO government employment cachanges at 
tte ^ of 1991. Howevei, it does not appear 
that all those titled are actually unemployed, 
for one can register ^ply in order to 
dnuge emptoyment. The figure more pro* 
baUy icprcsentt the dissatisfied, in addition 
to the unemidoyed who have left schools, 
secondary schools and even universities, 
although an increasing number of graduate 
wage earners is to be ceninted in the private 
sector. 

Conversely, millions of rural unemployed, 
as well as those without qualirications. are 
not registered with the ochanges, and very 
frequently remain unaware of the possible 
Gonnotsuions of unemployment and the 
assumption of leqxxuilHIity for the employ- 
ment problem by the state Unemployment 
as a social pibbto and personal discerntent 
is more or less a recent phenommon, 
whereas under-employment and the desuth 
of income opportunities are old problems 
in India. One might speak, parodying a well 
known phns^ of a tradition of poverty and 
the mortemity of unemployment. 

The Shiv Sena arose directly from urban 
unemptoyroent. The ftrst movement, in¬ 
augurated on June 19, 1966 in Bombay, 
ertendered a structured party which remains 
the most imporunt of its type.' A popular 
and sometimes violent movement had just 
wrested from the central power the creation 
of the state of Maharashtra following the 
dismembermmt of the former Bombay 
‘presidency'. The initiative for the founding 
of this organisation goes back to Bai 
Thackeray, a cartoonist who had passed 
tlirough tiK school of the rrulitant Hindu 
movement, the more traditional Rashtriya 
Svayamsevak Sangh (RSS). It responded to 
a r^ demand, for tire organisation gained 
imasediate popularity. The Shiv Sena 
emei g ed initially to detiumd jobs for 
Maharashtrians, initially in the capital, 
Bombay, where they were and renuUn a 
minority. The original project evolved by 
Vlictalor Thackers^ (as he has called 
himscIO was fundatnentaliy chauvinistic, but 
not primarily tedious. It involved violent 


campaigning for the expulsion of workers 
from south and north India in order to make 
place for the so-called ‘sons of the soil’.' 
Broadly supported by the 'common people', 
the thousands of youth who live by guile and 
artifice, the educated ones and those who 
crowd daily in front of the large factories for 
casual em^oyment, the army lor militia) of 
Shivaji,' has consequently led successive 
movements, but never solv^ any problems, 
its mixture of demagogy and militancy seem¬ 
ingly unable to replace a programme. 

The Shiv Sena soon attacked the com¬ 
munist organisations, because it felt that the 
strikes they led jeopardised the employment 
prospects of the ‘sons of the soil’. It then 
took on the Muslims (15 per cent of the 
population in Bombay) and accused them 
of being agents of Pakistan having come to 
usurp jobs from young Maharashtrians. 
Shivaji is upheld in ail schools as a paradigm 
for India’s contemporary youth, but he is 
also the popular symbol of a Hindu 
Maharashtra: and then of the civil war 
against the Muslims. Everything depends on 
how the great figure is interpreted. The com¬ 
munists quickly vanished from the scene (as 
a power), but the Muslims have remained. 
The Shiv Sena has incited terrible pogroms 
against the latter (1971, 1984, 1986).^ Pro¬ 
minent from 1966 until 1975, it subsequently 
fell into decline during a period of working 
class miliuncy'' to then regain prominence 
after 1981 with the expansion of what has 
been termed the ‘saffron wave', the revival 
of militant Hinduism. Between 1975 and 
1985. the Bombay Shiv Sena slowly evolved 
a regional peispective towards a national 
vision at the same time as it relativised, 
without neglecting, the employment pro¬ 
blems to foster themes of a more religious 
nature: It also gained respectability with the 
middle class, with its ‘beautify Bornbay* pro- 
granune.* The Hindu militant wave during 
the 80s owes much to the aforementioned 
RSS' and its related organisations but this 
national development fortified also the Shiv 
Sena, which had begun to establish itself in 
the rural zones, it won the 1985 and 1989 
BombiV munidpai elecfions, before losing 
in 1992, remaining a significant force to 
reckon with. It is still present on the employ- 
ineni scene, and is the oidy Indian political 
organisation of ai^ importance to have 
created a unon of unemployed (along 
inth its three unions of rwage earners). 


It continues to unflaggingly propoM its ' 
solutions to India's actual social proMcntg 
the expulsion of Muslim foreignera 
(Bangladesh, I^kistan), the prohibition of 
strikes and 'negative' unions, and the 
militarisation of youth, in 1981, the Bom¬ 
bay Shiv Sena be^n to be emulated bqiead 
the state. There presently exist Shiv Senas 
which are linked in diverse manners, hut 
mure often loosely, to the parent party in 
Bombay, in six other states: MatflQia 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Punjab, 
Haryana and Jammu." In 1985, a hnlf- 
do/en men founded the Chhattisgarh Skiv 
Sena. They were ail educated youth. Several 
were registered at the employmait exchange 

The Field 

The Chhattisgarh Shiv Sena is an 
organisation of moderate size, which fails 
within a typical but relatively uireomplicated 
politico-social context, and thus dkwrad 
more easily of a genet^ perception. It is a 
young organisation, which has not yet had 
time to become integrated into the focal 
political machinations, as is the case with 
the Bombay Shiv Sena. The host of conqito- 
mises and the manoeuvring characteristic^ 
political practice in India represent a bw- 
rier to expression. The party leaders become 
experts in diplomacy and equivocatfon«, as 
weocperienccdinBombsQrin 1986. It seemed 
to us that the Shiv Sena in Chhatti^reih was 
in a comparably ‘pure’ state which woidd 
more easily enable the understanding of oer-‘ 
tain developments. The fiiud reason is that 
the Chhattisgarh Shiv Sena belongs to a nmr 
generation of organisations. It is accordant 
with a continuity, that of the Shiv Seiut of 
1967; but this is a continuity of changes. 
This flssuring is of interest and it appears 
that the recent organisations, less condkion- 
cd by the given contexts, are in a better 
position to instruct us. raiding its. content 
and its modalities. The inquiry consisted oi 
a two-month suy in a ‘mtrtulla’ dominated 
by the Chhattisgarh Shiv Sena.* We. 
endeavoured to live as closely as possihle. to 
the organisation, to meet as many militaats 
as possible, and to observe what trans|Hied 
on the streets and at meeting phrees. 
Numerous interviews were made. 

Chhattisgarh has had a tumultuous 
past'". Formerly dominated by tribal 
chiefdoms (Goods), it was vanquished by 
Rajputra princes in the lOth oentury. the iat- 
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ter keviac come from Jetulpur. wlio in¬ 
dependently fOMcriied the region for six oen* 
turiei, faefore giving aU^ianoe to the Mughal 
cmpcfor. It was then occupied in 1743 hy the 
Marathas, the same with whom Shivgii 
estaUisbed and augmented his power. The 
Br'tith arrived in ISIS, after having defeated 
the Marathas. The population of the coun- 
tryride was, and remaitrs, noudrie for the 
high proportion of harijans (above all 
Chamars), and in certain areas, tribals. The 
movements for religious refonns, such as the 
' ‘Satnam* sect, and the rebellions of the 
sharecroppers and agricultural labourers 
have nnoe the 17th oemury marked the area's 
social Ittstory. However, the region is also the 
doihain of a classic Hindu cidiure in which 
the cuh of Ram assumes an essential role. 
Chhattisgarhi, a Hindi dialect, is spoken. 
Tbday the zone remains a nuuor centre of 
rice production, but it has also become an 
industrial region dominated by the iron and 
steel industry (public sector) in Bhilai. 
Cement factories, metallurgical, chemical 
and pulp plants, mines and brick-works 
complete the setting. This conspicuous but 
localised economic development did not, 
however, proceed to the advantage of the in- 
digeiwus population. The fwmer elites were 
dislodged, and they thus retain a specific 
resentment sometimes expressed in their sup¬ 
port of autonomist movements. The nee 
mde and the mgiority of new industries are 
under the swi^ of Marwari or Gujarati mer¬ 
chants who have come from other states. 
Small trade is in the hands of Sikhs, Sindhis 
and Bengalis (the latter two communities are 
partition refugees). For the naai population, 
the migratitMi to distant industrial zones, 
large construction sites and plantations, 

. Imditionally undertaken since the 19th cen- 
' taiy, has not ceased. The greater part of the 
aUlM labour force comes from outside; and 
' the casual workers themselves are for the 
' ficaier part brought from distant regions by 
Mwur contracts. Professional training 
I focilities are miserable and hardly accessi- 
, Me to*the local population. Schooling, in ab- 
' solute terms, remains quite poor, but has 
developed considerably. The towns provide 
: many more graduates than the local 
I oconomy is tible to assimilate, and their 
I knowledge is particularly unsuiublc There 
! aie i,OS/X)0 persons icgiueied at the govem- 
> merit emptoyment exchange of the town 
where the study took place, of which 60 per 
^ OBlt are termed as educated. Chhattisgarh 
^ conforms in all these respects to a norm 
( common to vast periphei^y i^ions of cen- 

I tial and northern India.' 

The Chattisgarh Shiv Sena (henceforth 
Sena, or Shiv Sena) was creiued ^ a nucleus 
of politicised young Hindus issuing from the 
RSS stream, as well as from the Congress. 
In the city with which we are concerned, it 
is directed by a Senoaged 26 years 
from a locally influential Rgiputra fhmily. 
An urban organisation practically confined 
to the main towns until 1989. the Sena has 
ilnce begun to expand to the hamleu and 
viftages. it adopts as its own some of the 



autonotniit Hsues, but itiiot ODnntBd amoiiB 
the foremost of these tendencies. In iM.it 
claimed 18,000 members and 2g000 very 
committed militants, among whom ate 120 
pramukhs (ceD l^ders). It is said to have 
organised forty shakhas (branches) in the 
town alone (figures seem exaggerated). It 
came forward ai the contort of the agitations 
against the Mandal Commission, which it 
violently condemned without exhibiting the 
inhibitions which paralysed the BJP in this 
respect (which has been in power in the slate 
since 13^, and has been a strong presence 
in the region since I98S). At this time, it 
introduced itself to the university. It had 
stood only once for elections (at the time of 
the field work) in 1983, just after its foun¬ 
ding, and obtained only 20,000 votes in the 
constituency. This constituency, which had 
for many years voted Congress (as did the 
whole of Chattisgarh), sent representatives 
from the BJP (as did the majority of 
Madhya Pradesh) to parliament in l<W9." 
The Shiv Sena, moreover, sustains a perma¬ 
nent agitation against the Muslim minority 
(relatively few in number and not'assertive) 
and against the Christian missions (which 
are much more active). It succeeded in 
fomenting violent confrontations in the 
autumn of 1990 with young Muslims at the 
time of Moharam. It ^spatched three hun¬ 
dred ‘kar sevaks’ to Ayodhya at the end of 
October 1990. Some among them were ar¬ 
rested. In March 1990, it blew up a church, 
killing a priest accused of having made con¬ 
versions. During Holi, it incited some trou¬ 
ble in the beginning of 1991, it published 
Truhul (The IKdent), its only contribution 
to political literature 

The Shiv Sainiks 

The Sena, is an organisation of youth. An 
estimated 95 per cent of its members and 80 
per cent of its pramukhs are below the age 
of 33 years. Its style its reputation and 
nature make it a grouping of youth. These 
young people for the most part unmarried, 
are all male. The Shiv Sainiks are fond of 
stressing the fact that their sisters support 
the movement, but the latter are never to be 
seen in public activities. This phenomenon 
contrasts with the local culture in which 
women occupy a much less unassuming role 
than IS the case in northern India or Bengal. 
The Sena is also an urban party, following 
the example of its Bombay precursor. D^ng 
now to penetrate into the villages, it does not 
yet avail of any serious basis. The rate of 
urbanisation was only 21 per cent for 
Madhya Pradesh in 1981, and was even lower 
in the district; 17 per cent. The party is 
expanding in some old commercial and 
residential mohallas and has only a reputa¬ 
tion in the slums. Its emotionally propi^n- 
distK themes, its social and pdiii^ percep¬ 
tions and its mode of organisation are very 
strongly linked with the life on the streets, 
of the bazar type with the collective appro¬ 
priation of premises. The Shiv Sena has 
much greater difficulty establishing itself in 


the impenoml diin^^fnil totMMMMt it' 
BhUhi, thg SAIL towiiiliip<«4(^ 
tarns in 1981, of which one-thiid hue ia 
slums) which extends over some 20 kilo¬ 
metres. The greater part of the Shiv Saiaifct 
have gone through the educatioaal syiteni, 
but are not very educated, notwithstiuidini 
the acumen of a few spirits in the ot^uia- 
tion. The schools were mediocTe and thdr 
milieu did not sufficiently motivate them to 
study. They meidy learned how to ho claim 
from thdr secondary schooling. The majori¬ 
ty of the Sena's members belong to the 
higher castes, with brahmins and rgjpiita 
constituting more than half the number. One 
also finds members from so-called ‘back¬ 
ward castes', especially yadavs who are not 
poorly represented, and members ttfmerean- 
tile castes (sahus). The Shiv Sena exerts a 
certain ai^eal on the members of several 
minorities: persons originally from 
Maharashtra (who initiahy brought informa¬ 
tion regarding the Shiv Sena in Bombay); 
young Sikhs; members of the Sindhi com¬ 
munity; and recently, members of very low 
castes who have come from the adjacent 
states of Bihar and Orissa (mehten). Not a 
single Muslim is to be found among thdr 
ranks (which is not the case in Mahanshtm), 
nor any mendier representing the most 
significant of the low castes, the chamars. 
The members of the organisation are, finally; 
sons of families living on the lower and mid¬ 
dle rungs of comfort, a minority coming 
from poor urban milieu. A certain number 
of pramukhs and members of the leadership 
belong to the fallen elite of former landed 
proprietors. The parents of the Shiv Salnila 
are firstly small contractors, and shcqs- 
keepers; then one finds a few dvil lervanto 
office employees, workers and taxi drivers. 

The members and militants of the 9iiv 
Sena often run shops and service enterprises, 
generally novices and lacking in sdf-assu- 
ismce, but often quite well situated in the 
quarters of the town's centre (perhaps 30 per 
cent of the toul number). One also en¬ 
counters college students (10 per cent per¬ 
haps). The casual wage earners, driven of 
taxis, autorickshaws (taxi scooten) or %f 
lorries and watchmen at firms or work sites 
comprise for thdr pan 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent (these are cmly approximations, for the 
party does not allow its membenhip lists, 
if it has any, to be consulted). In the dty, 
petty criminality is significant and ra|Hdly 
developing. The police it not very efficient. 
There thus exists an entire milieil of young 
mote or less professional watchniim, n 
violent milieu which is frequently the 
anteroom leading to overt criminality. Also 
to be met, more than in the dty gdierally 
but not more than in a piditical party like 
the Congress, persons involved in all manner 
of unstable jobs which are not alsnys low 
income, but which ate often situated on the 
fringes of legdity; pirating and video sales 
of tecem films; negotiations of land and real 
estate for thiid parties; hawking of train 
tickets at railway stations and movie tickets 
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ia Itodt of cwd iniMing and cwn 

playinc ouron for moMy; Rdghbourliood 
kxieriM (the lemaining 2S to 3S per cent). 
Sevcrd penom we in the pay of poliikal 
partia other dian the Sena, notably of the 
Congieu partyThe majority of the onani- 
Htiott'a meniben thus carry on an activity, 
ahhoiigh only a minority are employed in 
the wage^mming category. The average in* 
cornel^ is generally ab^ that which the 
majority of RMpur inhabitanu can hope to 
cwn, but it it alio not very Mgh. Observing 
the SWv Samlks, one moieover, has the 
impressioa of an extreme staw>ation. some- 
tinies deterioration, as regards the family 

Shiv Sena and Unemployment: The 
Powerlessness 

The ambiguity of their economic condi¬ 
tion in no way prevents the Shiv Sainiks 
and their s^mpathiscTs from considering and 
proclaiming themselves m bloc and un¬ 
equivocally as unemployed. They no doubt 
somehow manage to oorttrivean income^ but 
it is precisely this type of wangling which 
is not wanted. The Shiv Sainiks perceive 
their relationship to work and the given 
situation in terms of desideratum and not 
of possibility. Those who are students repre¬ 
sent themsdwR as future unemployed. Those 
who pursue small trades (including wage 
earners, such as makers of garlands) refuse 
to accord status to their occupation. Those 
who own (the general case) or rent shops are 
extremely dissatUned with their position in 
society, as with their turnover. Granted, these 
unstable activities leave much spare time, 
which is ^nt on the streets, at tea sulls or 
at pan shops. Moreover, numerous shoprs 
function irregularly and sporadically. 
Employment as watchman involves only the 
night, and one then often makes shift by 
skEping on a diarpoy on the premises to be 
guarded. There is a prodigious number of 
holidays, much roaming and a general sense 
of lost time in the Sena. The taxi and 
autorkkshaw drivers are the only ones to 
valorise their profession and to involve 
themselves emotionally with it. 

The Shiv Sainiks’ perception of unemplay- 
ment is in no way unusual It is an ensem¬ 
ble of themes and notions such as is to be 
found throughout the urban centres of nor¬ 
thern India, at least among the members of 
the educated youth issuing ftxxn comparable 
backgrounds. They are a mixture of deepest 
cynicism and almost angelic iUusions. The 
SMv Sainiks view the labour market as a 
system of cxdusion which operates to the 
advantage of restricted groups, generally 
having come from outside, a privileged 
milieu which beneTits both from powerful 
material assets and from influence, from 
conneaions. This type of attitude is not 
always devoid of pertinence, but the 
stiMcgics of the Shiv Sainiks and of the ma¬ 
jority of youth registered with the employ- 
meM nehanges are inadequately adapted 
and obsolRe. They make no attempt to ac¬ 


quire the trairang demanded hi the r^km 
or knowledge uaehil in the meat general way. 
A ntRjority constructs its identity in relation 
to an unattain^e dream of state employ¬ 
ment. This process conespondilo a need for 
security in a world where one encounters 
viohmee. theft, and corruption. This senti¬ 
ment it aggravated, Init ^so charged with 
ambiguity; by the fact that a number of SM v 
Sainiks are involved in these realities, about 
which they wry knowingly speak. The 
dream of state employment aiw assumes 
status connotations for many members of 
the organisation. Members of the upper 
castes express more frequently than others 
greater expectations. ITi^ arerauidit, or are 
given more frequently to undostand by their 
families and their milieu, that this country 
is theirs and that they have a right to employ¬ 
ment corresponding to their devated sutus. 
So arises frequently the desire of an equi¬ 
valency between an acquired status,'^ caste 
superionty which is, we could say. enhiuiced 
by schocriing. and the resultant professional 
status which one mi^t anticipate Complex 
processes arise between the dd status order 
and the cultures of more or las elitist or ar¬ 
rogant groups, and bet'ween the effktive 
educational level and the amplitude of 
failure This b one of the primary levels 
where the logic of desire prevails over the 
logic of the possible 

The majority of those who succeed in the 
present Indian system, on the other hand, 
consider their studies rather more as an 
investment. The Shiv Sena members are 
neither alien to nor opposed to this mentali¬ 
ty. but they most frequently avail of neither 
the disposition, nor the methods or means 
to enable them to develop a strategy for suc¬ 
cess. These contradictions and weaknesses 
were strikingly marafested dunng the Mandal 
notation. The greater part of the town's 
educated youth, comprised of those not 
beneflting from these measures, fervently 
mobilised themselves in the name of ’merit’. 
Other than sincerely scandalised persons, 
many defended the divine right of their com¬ 
munity, and of the dominant caste-classes 
in general, to monopolise the government 
clerical posts. But what must be further 
underscored is that a large part of these 
siudenu and college students have procured, 
or will procure their degrees by buying them 
There exist extremely well oiganised gangs 
of vendors of examination subjects in all the 
government and many private schools." 
Among them, there are several Shiv Sainiks. 
As a number ot rank and file militants will 
acknowledge in the course of interviews; 
“We are not accustomed to working hard!' 
These are acute contradictions, which are 
periiaps more decisive in inducing certain 
youth minorities to join the Sena, than the 
concrete conditions on. the job market. 

Members of the Sena are thus discouraged 
persons, who think that they deserve a bet¬ 
ter loL This type of characterisation could 
be applicable to tens of millions of young 
Indians: the Shiv Sena establishes itself in 


theoidiiiarysmildinwiiiehtlieaBoatcmH' 
mon ideae are expressed. The speettkity qf 
its me mb ership itena ftom the aisertioo that 
the surTounding world is me d ioat; bfaMHr' 
wotthy, and all corrupt, and that ORC 

must act. so as to change tMngs and wr- 
minate the malaise oppressing them. Mmv 
inhabitants of the moholhB (with yndm; 
Sindhi and high caste dominance) aserihaan 
the Sena the image which it chums Cnr haslft 
that of the local oiganised and mfliiaat 
group of youth and unemployed (one does 
not admit to the dominance of caste or 
class). “We’re the Mokes who inowt about 
the streets and with whom one is fed up!*; 
“Wn’re those who spend then- lives waiting 
at the door of the Masted (employment) ex¬ 
changes, but w^ve Anally found something 
belter to do”; “W^re the luetess, the 
hooligans, the dregs, but theyll see what 
we’re worth. Wve alsonheart, aMlity and 
courage”; thae are some of the typical 
phrases which the rank and file of the Shiv 
Sainiks or the pramukhs employ to charac¬ 
terise their organisation. Unemptoyment 
thus serves as a symbol of identity for the 
members of the organisation: a holiow iden¬ 
tity determined by privation and firustratkm, 
and the sense of being exduded, sideUned 
from economic competition. One sees one¬ 
self as maigmalised and degraded. It is alsc^ 
but not merely an identity of protest, ex¬ 
pressed in the form of demands vis-o-vistbe 
state and dominant forces of society. 

The Shiv Sena member, employ) d or 
unemployed, claims thus a non-identity. 
Concretely, according to the milieux, but 
also the events of life, the isolated circum¬ 
stances and personalities, the Sena members 
IS the young man from ’poor and dignified’ 
milieux, full of goodwill but reject^ and 
who feels superfluous m sociely as it premot* 
ly exisu; he is the arrogant petty bouigeois 
(with a landlord mentality) who does not 
wish to soil his hands and shows himsqlf 
ready to go to the worst extremes to wanU 
demeaning himself; he is the offended 
(mediocre) student, convinced of the general 
corruption of the educational system, and 
by the same token, of the foul sttte of socie¬ 
ty; he IS the son who wants to assuirre the 
position of hts well off parents. Sometimes 
he 1 $ the owner of land or real estate but, 
he IS also the proletarian who disdains his 
life as It is and longs to be the hero of a 
Bombay film in which violence leads to 
justice The unquestionably deep association 
of several social milieux affected by 
unemployment, insecurity, anguish and the 
correlative fantasies is one of the main 
characteristics of the Sena. The Shiv Sainiks 
absolutely insist upon calling attention to 
themselves, to being acknowledged. 

Shiv Sena and Unemployment: Action 

The Shiv Sena encourages no analysis 
whatsoever oonceming unemployment. It 
has no constructive (or datructive) pro¬ 
gramme and no coherent corpus of pro¬ 
posals in this lagard, or for that matttr. 



concerning any other issue It expresses and 
channeb resentment and in no way aims at 
deriving a discourse oriented towards the 
tiansfonnation of institutions and attitudes 
Nor does it challenge the methods of govern 
mental training and education, for example 
the faict that only 40 places are available at 
the IT1 in the town The Shiv Sainiks are in 
any case scarcely interested in the training 
institute The leaders only just touch upon, 
at the end of their meetings, the topie of the 
itcruitraent poliaes of the entrepreneurs 
who systematically prefer a labour forte 
coming from other regions of India The 
Shiv Sena’s interventions on this subject are 
much less substantial than those of the 
Chhattisgarhi Samaj, an autonomist group 
linked with the Anand Marg, and above all 
than those of the leftist movement grouped 
around the trade union of the late Shankar 
Cuba Niyogi (CMSS) and its associaied 
Chhattisgarh Mukti Mortha 

However, the Shiv Sena inteaedes in the 
matter of unemployment and jobs, and this 
activity mobilises in fact, the greater part 
of Its militant capacity It cs essentiallv a 
practical action which develops on several 
planes The employment situation and the 
ensuing social and lamily misfortunes are 
consideied as a privileged sphere of activity 
it is a baus ol its existence, and the orgamsa 
tion would not seriously attempi lo put an 
end to It The Sena piovides, firstly, employ 
mem within the organisation In the citv, 
some SO cell leaders and other cadres are 
paid monthly for their work in the Sena 
itself, jobs of public contact which 
aitogetiwr correspond to the current aspira 
tieas and knowledgeahility of the educated 
youth It thus raises itself to the height of 
m averagc-siied service enterprise 
it 1 $ the system of i ollcctioii and subsenp 
tKMi of donations, one of the most perfected 
and profitable in the region which enables 
this small organisation to exist in the style 
It does The Shiv Sena is not breaking en 
tiseiy new ground in this respai because the 
forooi collectian of subscnptions is a feature 
of the Indian political world in numerous 
r^ons, whereas donations at the time ol 
iatge religious festivals arc nearly evci vwhcrc 
an occasion for prosperous racketeenng The 
Sena, however, connects in a specilic manner 
tlKK two practices by organising its collec 
dons at the time ot the Hindu fcsiisals, such 
^ at during Durga Puja and Ramnasmi oui 
|>^mnnoeuvnng the puja commiiiees and other 
I, political parties in the dificreni quarters I he 
collection is undertaken in groups Auto 
^ rickshaws packed with burly militaius (sis 
{to a vehicle) bearing the saffron flag with 
I the (Mganisation’s tiger, make their tour of 
> the houses, and above all of the comnicr 
cml districts These gangs are quite impos 
I lag, and they at times resort to pressure when 
come up against those loathe to con 
Irtbuti; whom they denounce as traitors to 
bommunity and nation it is nevertheless 
MMWh more common to see them act peace 
fatty, emn wfaoi encountering deTiance. They 
Wrety wans of problems posed by cnminals 
'I 


and young Musfams, and oner thetf efficient 
protection in exchange for material aid 'Ss 
awaken a sense of insecurity and oblige the 
payment of protection money is a very com¬ 
monly followed practice in north India This 
relation, for it is the Sena which provokes 
the Muslims and its members who damage 
at night the shops of reluctant owners, no 
doubt explains why the orgarasation has no 
overall and well structured reasoning tegar 
ding security Insecurity is only invoked in 
very specific circumstances. These Shiv 
Sainiks have not adopted, as is the case in 
Bombay, the apprehension of the urban 
petite bourgeoisie Finally, they methodically 
appeal lo the positive sentiments of donorv 
by emphasising that the coiiected money 
serves to assist the families of young peo 
pie in dire straits, and that the Shiv Sena is 
at the ‘service' of the Hindu community The 
large and small Hindu, Sikh and Jam mer 
chants who are systematically solicited, 
hardly offer resistance and give according 
to their means, somewhere between Rs 500 
and Rs 10,000 per donation The Indus 
trialists who have the means to pay tor 
miiitia to protect themselves and who art 
distant from not prone areas, offer a much 
more resolute in their resistance 
1 he collection of funds is a very funda 
menial activity in the orgamsation of the 
Shiv Sena and its propaganda It utilises its 
succes on this plane lo accentuate its popu 
larity and recruit new members The strategy 
of collection is both singular and revealing 
The militants by way of preference assail the 
wealthiest of the shops, notably those of per 
sons known for dubious dealings This is, 
in the first place, a pragmabc attitude the 
person sin question are less hesitant than 
others to seperate themselves from their east 
ly earned ‘black money’, bemg as they are 
in vulunerable positions which facilitate 
blackmailing The organisation forms a 
Robin Hood image of itsdf, taking from the 
rich to give to the poor and redistributing 
wickedly acquired wealth This fabricated 
image, which is not always falsely assumed, 
but which seems to be very exaggerated, is 
cxtremelv well accepted in those working 
milieux gravitating towards the Shiv Sena 
It even achieves success in aides which have 
not been brought under its influence. In the 
non Muslim quarters of cemral town, the 
voice m the street’ olten lends to admit that 
the Shiv Sainiks are positive people who 
want 10 do someting lor tlKirco-idigionists 
and the country We questioned ai random 
III this regard l(X) men between 30 and 60 
seals ol age (who were not members of the 
organisation) Twenty per cent viewed the 
organisation as a “group of youth who want 
HI do something for society" Ten per cent 
S.IW in iht Shiv Sainiks “Hindus who want, 
rightluily lo defend the religion” Thirty pci 
ccni spoke ot the Sena as “the organisation 
of unemployed and youth, the assemblage 
of of ‘our boys’" The organisation was 
criiiciscd by only 20 per cent of the 
respondents (8 pet cent accuse H of com- 
munaiism, and 12 per cent of fostenng 


violenire), while 30 iper oem rapMNaa dgii- 
num. One should not moeari too mtidi 
significance to this cursory survey which 
could not be earned out with the icquniie 
rigours, however its resulti oemflira, ail the 
same, other types of studies which we have 
been able to make. 

A collection such as that made during 
Ramnavmi (March) brings in between Rs 5 
lakh to Rs 10 lakh Between one third and 
half of the money collected goes to pay per¬ 
manent workers A large ponton of the te> 
mainder is invested in the Sena’s charitable 
enterprises, notably in the donations in 
money and kind to the needy as have been 
made known by the network of militants. 
The organisation, moreovei; provides ser¬ 
vices to the public, particulariy fountains, 
which are very much appreciated and which 
for a long time have belonged lo the pro¬ 
paganda methods of the community oigam- 
sations in the cities it manages a blood 
bank, of which we shall speak later, and it 
possesses an ambulatice. FuiailK it functions 
as an employment exchange This is an im¬ 
portant dimension, but the Sena’s work on 
this level is not as well organised as ate the 
colleaions As some 30 small entrepreneurs 
are members or sympathisers of the organi¬ 
sation. they regularly address the pramukhs 
to obtain permanent or causal workers 
There is no unemployed youth uiwm 
(whereas, there are two in Bhilai), but t)ie 
Shiv Sena takes a certain extent that place 
by providing contacts of all types The 
shakhas are frequently the locations of tran¬ 
sactions of this nature The more active 
among them are useful if one is attempting 
to Find employment A good unemployed 
person makes a good militant, but a good 
militant has less chances of remaining 
forever'unemployed than the others This 
double relation constitutes both the success 
and the ambiguity of the Shv Sena 

What are the concrete occurences that 
bring the youth to the Slav Sena*' TIm 
organisation is to be seen during large pro¬ 
cessions at which militanis brandish Indents, 
swords and even revolvers, but, one also en¬ 
counters pramukhs in the minor viassitudes 
of the district’s life, with which the branch 
leaders are throughly acqiaanted Some 
youth came to the Sena afta having been 
impressed by or concretly helped through its 
chantablcwork Others join^ m the wake 
of the Moharam riots, or again within the 
context of the agiuiion ansing around 
Ayodhya, as the organisation has mattered 
the handling of emotions No fwm of ex¬ 
clusion is praaised The mass oigamsations 
of the Shiv Sena, particularly the student 
from (Bharatya Vidyarthi Sena) attract for 
their pan youth from clearly targeted 
milieux The active element of the union is, 
however, still m a formative stage; in con¬ 
trast to the situation m Bombay Finally; 
■here are those who attempt to revenge for 
the persent life, or who wish to And a cover 
for their violent and lUegal acuvities. The 
ofganisatKMi demands only a smceie engage¬ 
ment to serve (he (Hindu) cemmututy and 
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tiM WiliiMMkw. TII0C it MniHtair 
ing of nillivsi flr oubn. One ieet not 
ahMBf«,i«iiinin tong in the SMv Sent, but the 
gitnier port of thoie who kme appear to ie> 
tain a oonhlenMe emotional ntiachment to 
h. 

SHIV Sena as a Political Foece 

The Chhatthgarh Shiv Sena it not a large 
party tt rtie electoral level, hut ha mhitant 
mmgth ia tothor ooinpaiable to tiuu of bet¬ 
ter known onamaationa, at lowt at r^aidt 
aaaelaigewbaacentieBofawttiagarh. it 
it. fhrthvmoii^ fbllowing an upward oouiae. 
Sinoe the ^ring of 1990, aU eveota have 
favoured iu the inauigency in Kashmir, the 
levoh of atudenta againattheMandalCom- 
miaiion. theiepitation at Ayodhya, theOulf 
war, etc. 

ITria Shiv Sena ia characteriaed by an im- 
, age of tumultuoua violence. In milieux out- 
aide the otgaaiaation, rather than attemp¬ 
ting to ctucidaie the conacie aims, width are 
often unknown to the people on the streets, 
its methods am more frequently discussed. 
Numerous Shiv Sauiiks also haw this pers¬ 
pective, and the leadershtp it often quite 
ahme in leodlecting that tte party does in¬ 
deed haw an objective. Itisquitesimplr. to 
make India a Kiidu Rashtia. lb achiew this, 
pride must be restored to the Hindus, 
strength and organisation be provided, and 
the Muslims and other minorities relegated 
to tlw subordinate plan which befits them. 
There it not a veat deal of conceptual lefkc- 
tion, not even siniple attempts to thoughtful¬ 
ly dttcidate this theme laigely taken from 
the theoretical repertoire of the RSS and 
from the Hindu Mahasabha.'* With lespect 
to speciftc problems, as for example ptMic 
intervention occasioned by a given event, the 
usual practice is not to refer to written 
documents, but rather to elaborate on, and 
even improvise; the maim' principles and ob- 
jeaives in the most confused manner. One 
generally provides onself in the common 
haunts of chauvinistic culture (a culture 
which could be likened to the stock of anti- 
semitic jokes and prejudices in pre-war 
Europe), to which are added a few topics 
currently arousing the emotions. The style 
of tlw different prarouklu is very disparate 
Heterogeneous ideological and histoncal 
references are employedr V D Savarkar, a 
founder of the Hindu Mahasabha;'* the 
martyrs of the struggle for independence; 
partisans of violent methods such as 
Chaddrashekhar Azad m Bhagat Singh; but 
also J P Naimnui: and ewn the Naxaiites. 
Noiw of these men m symbolic mowments 
is vertically religious. This apparently in¬ 
coherent corpus of references contracts with 
the manner in which the RSS organises its 
gallery of^heros: Shivaji, Viwkananda, 
Tttak, H edg ew ; Gandhi and now AmhetBar 
ate presented « dements of an historic con- 
tint^. There is no such discourse in the Shiv 
Sena. 

The Sena is an activist otganisation which 
existt ftom oiw mobilisaiion campaign to the 
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iMNC the cotteetkm of brides fbr the Apo^va 
templel the maich on the Babri Matjid; the 
collectkm of funds for the families of 
nitftyrs'^; the violent fi^t against conver¬ 
sions to Chiistiamiy. One speaks of imperil¬ 
ed Hinduism’, as others haw evoked the 
motherland wkh the same intention at other 
places and times. For the ^v Sena. Hin¬ 
duism Is the motherland. It has viaw 
connecting continuously both, extremely 
simplified and emotionidly ch^ed ones. 
One evokes Tvith varying seriousiwss the 
perspectiw of a great social upheaval entail¬ 
ing riots, a day of liberation on which ’ihe 
traitors will pay their arrears”'*. The only 
lot^-term concrete vision concerns the 
strengthening of the organisation. While 
waiting, provocation is exercised, one is 
tmined in the use of cudgel and sword, fire- 
arms are purchased and commando training 
takes place in the countryside The organisa¬ 
tion deWlops a populist habitus, but it is 
subordinate to the paramilitary activities. 
One occasionally flatters the ”sinall people” 
and the poor by making special reference to 
the young and the unemployed, but in this 
the Sena does nothing else than bmrow from 
other political parties, espedally from the 
Congress. If the RSS gives ideas, the Con¬ 
gress ^ves the style, the Sena itself bring¬ 
ing its genius for simpUlication of both. The 
style is, moreowr, quite plebeian, even if the 
effort of some pramukhs is evident. The 
language empic^ is candid and direct, 
though sometimes crude. There is the 
widespread colieciiw zeal of the Holi and 
Dasara festivals. A number of Shiv Sainiks 
are casual consumers of ‘bhang* but only a 
few partake of alchohol as a stimulant. 

The Shiv Sena organisation is however a 
serious political structure. The flow of 
donated money enables the payment of the 
permanent workers, premises and vehicles. 
The situation of the Shiv Sena contrasts in 
this respect with the extreme deprivation 
which besets the communist organisations. 
Its militancy is, furthermrae, superior to that 
of the RIP or the Congress. Money alone 
would, however, not be effectiw without the 
motivation and organisational structures. It 
1 $ one of the oiganisation which awakens the 
most intense loyalties; a loyalty which is not 
so much linked with the personality of the 
leaders, as vrith the sacred aspect of the 
cause. By artfully manipulating the symbols 
of community and religion, and by offering 
a milieu of moral and psychological com¬ 
fort which to many appears as the Iasi 
recourse, the Shiv Sena has .shown that it is 
capable of transforming cynics into 
dedicated followers. The nucleus of leaders 
consists of young people of high caste 
background who regularly read Organiser 
(RSS review). Cell leaders are named for 
three years ^ the central committee; and 
they avail of a certain autonomy. The 
network of edis appears to be quite well 
organised, even though the funaioning of 
sewrd among them would be very sporadic. 

Despite the ideolgical connections, SMv 


Sena mainthini mtho' poew lefaMhMS «rMi 
the RSS, whidi is prewiHtly openly tfllMl 
whh the RIP. If dw nqjority of tte pnoMidM 
are more or leu unooncemed with titil 
otganisation, the IcadenhqL who have aMil 
often had occasion to be doee to it. qitile 
frequently show thdr derbaon by r e pww- 
tint it as a charitable committee; or M • 
group of overiy gentte educaton. The na¬ 
tionalist ftudi of the RSS is not doubled, bat 
one views therein an aged oqanisatkm, or 
wone; an otganisation of the aged. Hu 
struggle between age dawei is perhaps en- 
pressed at this level, somewhat as inFnnee 
during the I96(b-70i between‘New Left* nd 
the French Communist Arty. The Shiv 
Sainiks at the top are fond of saying dtis 
regard that they have ”the courage to soil 
their hands” to do ‘hll the dirty work”, 
whereas the RSS cadres “remain snuggly in 
thdr schools and instituteiT*.'* They also 
deOiw the role of each (Effeientiy. “We are 
political, they are religious” is often said in 
the Shiv Sena when speaking of the laige 
communal otganisation. Nor does the Shiv 
Sena please the BJP memben (involved in 
the running of government), and leaden** 
who tend to view in them a group of 
agitators and an undercurrent of the €!m ■ 
greu party; while conceding the ‘goodMimhi 
witt* of its membership. Some local ooainiil- 
teesofthe RIP have been literally devoured 
by the Shiv Sena. At this levd, there are 
numerous cases of double membenhip; 
which are more advantageous to the Shiv 
Sena. 

The family ties and historic and socio¬ 
logical links existing between the Sena «n 1 
the Congreu are truly remarkable. Seven! 
leading membds have brothere who are hi 
important posts of the latter oiganiiatiOtt, 
oak among whom is the president of the 
Youth Congress, whereas another was a 
party candidaie in the 1989 dections. SevenI 
cell leaders have also passed through the 
ranks of the Youth Congreu (and same 
think of coming back to the old party after 
a while). Dozens of instances of double 
membership still exist among the ranks af 
the militants. This type of idaikMishlp 
between the Congreu and the Shiv Sena is 
again encountered in Bombay (where poli¬ 
tical alliances have, moreower, oceiimd 
several times). This closeness, connected with 
the proximity of recruitment milieux, stands 
in craitrast to aprlmitivc programatic rivafay. 
There was mther an old hostility between tiie 
Congreu and the direct ideoiogica] precur¬ 
sors of the ShK Sena, such as the R£& One 
had attempted to accuse the RSS of fomen¬ 
ting Gandhi’s assassination, and the organi¬ 
sation was subsequemly banned for three 
yean. Theemertcnoeofaninoreasingiylaiis 
infliwnce of the RSS is however to be notic¬ 
ed, as wdl as the swiqr of its ideas in certain 
sections of Nehru’S pwrty since the bcghuiini 
of the 8(h. Thh devdtqmient would seem to 
be particularty confirmed in Madhya 
Pradesh. On the other hand k became 
violent and greedy for power. Corrupt and 
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nearly totaUiariaii wtiU to occupy the entire 
pottti^ domain, or at least the govemnwnt, 
methods devoid of principle, the leader cult, 
and political iBcket^ng are certainly more 
chaiMteristic of today’s Congms, than its 
ptoiressist past and Gandhian moral con¬ 
cerns. It is a culture (dominant in the town 
. IdtS) in which the Shiv Sena found a fer¬ 
tile ground to grow its roots, adding the 
unsystematic nature and anti-intellectual 
tesidve of its activity. 

The Shiv Sena daoms to maintain privileg¬ 
ed relations with Bal Thackaiey's Shiv Sena 
in Bombay. Bal Thackatey wrot^ in 1988, 
a letter of encouragement whicH was pub¬ 
lished at the inception of THshul, but his 
support would appear to be limited to that. 
Although invited many times, he has never 
deigned to make the journey, it seems, judg¬ 
ing from the irriution manifested by two. 
members of the leadership, that two local 
bnuids of parochialism have much difficulty 
in coming together. The Sensfs contribution 
to the local autonomist movement is, how¬ 
ever, as we have seen above, very mediocre, 
while many migrants count among its 
members. There exists, moreover, a constant 
ambiguity, perhaps intended, as regards 
repicsenutive symbols. The tiger is the 
emblem of the Bombay Shiv Sena and of 
Shivaji. The Shiv Sena retains the tiger on 
its baimers, but more commonly refers to the 
trident, one of the attributes of Shiva. It is, 
furthermore mneraliy known as Shiva's (the 
j deity) army, and not as Shivap’s militia. The 
latter is far from being popular in Chhattis- 
garh; quite on the contrary, the Maratha’s 
' occupation of the countryside has left rather 
bad memories behind. 

i The Shiv Sena militants are not particular¬ 
ly opneerned vrith the international situation, 
i Their usual commentaries to such questions 
I are just as unimaginative as those of Door- 
I danhan. Against this, several members of 
I the leadership develop broad views in this 
I matter. The i^ilical logic of the Shiv Sena 
f impels those in responsibility to involve 
I themsdves with anything which might 
I strengthen the nation and advance the iden- 
I tifkatkm of the majority religion with the 
: motherland. They are quite well, although 
: only one-sidedly, informed concerning all 
k matten affecting Hindus abroad (VHP 
<. sources); the manifestation of small ‘bhakii’ 
sects in Europe; the US and the Soviet Union 
arc, for example, interpreted as evidence of 
the growth of the scope of their influence. 
They are also avrare of the skinheads and 
the bitish National Front, from which they 
have derived hope. They know very well to 
idenlify their oounterpaits on the internationat 
politi^ scenes but they are unaware of the 
' French situation and the rise of the Front 
natimraf* (but, no more than the French 
are ignorant of India). They accord great at- 
, tcntkm to what transpires in Pakistan, but 
r thehr sources of information are extremely 
L partial (R$S jourtud). Pakistan is for them 
t' an ami-nation, and is never omitted when 
p one speaks of the nation. In the same deriv¬ 



ed perspective; alt which concerns the 
Muslim world is an object of particular at¬ 
tention, centred around a few themes. The 
Gulf war was an occasion for sustained 
discussions. 

Caste-Class Strategies of shiv Sena 

The activist logic of the organisation’s ex¬ 
pansion emplc^ed by the Shiv &na induces 
the cadres to accord a certain importance 
to sectoral identities and interests whose 
existence they are otherwise concerned to 
negate by means of religion in the name of 
the unity of the nat jdn. The otganisation op¬ 
posed to a caste-class stratagem finds itself 
to be the field, and also sometimes the 
stakes, of those very tactics. The core of the 
culture and interests of the Shiv Sainik is 
composed of elements of rajput values and 
culture (notably that which pertains to 
violence and the exaltation of nurtial 
courage) and of largely symbolic reverence 
towards brahminic culture. It is common to 
observe members of former dominant caste- 
class groups occupying the summits of 
political organisations. The Shiv Sena only 
conforms to the noim most common in 
Madhya Pradesh. The cadres have, however, 
no caste or caste-class politics within the 
organisation. Starting from this core of 
dissaisfied members of former local domi¬ 
nant strata, the leaders of the organisation 
have developed strategies for the popularisa¬ 
tion of their concepts and methods. These 
take into account both concrete possibilities 
and the prejudices of members of the 
leadership. 

• The Sena has a permanent propaganda 
campaign directed towards young Sikhs, par¬ 
ticularly the munis (Sikhs who trim beard 
and hair). The munis are often young (men) 
from well-off or quite wealthy families who 
wish to escape the strict religious rules of 
their community. They are not drawn to 
Hinduism as a doctrine and are generally not 
religious, but they seek to rid themselves of 
their .sectarian image and integrate them¬ 
selves. The Shiv Sena offers them such a 
possibility, and there are remarkably many 
to make use of it. The Shiv Sena reduces 
Hinduism to a few simple principles, and it 
is not suiqiected of anti-national intentions 
(of which the Sikhs are quite readily accus¬ 
ed in India today). The mar^ culture of 
the Sena has something familar for a Sikh. 
The organisation is young and one discusses 
more freely films and motorcycles than 
religion. The !^v Seru is delighted to under¬ 
take something against the influence of the 
"Punjab terrorists". Sikh sympathisers find 
an honourable place in the community, as 
well as a certain sorurity. 

The leadership also attempt to implant 
their party among members of communities 
of refugees of the 1947 irartition, by turning 
to good account their capital on aiiti-Muslim 
and anti-Miistani hate Their success is very 
low qmong the Bengalis, but they have ob¬ 
tained a wida audience among certain 


memben of the Siadtt cnmmiwifu tlM 
group of trademea. who are quile doMd 
and imbued wifti ^ncnite cuitum, doui Ml 
however re p resen t a good lamia of SWv 
Sena expansion. They rather re^ upon 
members of very low castes, openly stalUng 
their chances on the desire of the latter to- 
be integrated imo the Hindu c^lectivity; In 
distinaion to what is done regarding the 
Sikhs, who drove all sedc security, the 
mehters and even the yadavs undergo a sym¬ 
bolic process of status elevation when they 
come to the Shiv Sena. There; in the con¬ 
text of relations in which equality is not 
merely symbolic, they mingle dally with 
brahmins who are very mindhil to designate 
them as brothers. 

The Sena only just begins to daborate a 
method of class popularisation directed 
towards the poor, the people of alums and 
peasants. It has an impact upon the youth 
of some shantytowns'(^ dUvene castes), but 
has scarcely capitalised on the effects. It en¬ 
counters, furthermore, in those areas laige 
parties, such as the Congress (the Janata has 
no organisation) and the ^diujan Somal 
Party, for whom the chamars vote This 
induces them to remain on the plane of 
religious propaganda, foremost dre Ram 
cult. This is a subject about which it is easy 
to arouse the emotions and ro which tlw 
political parties have nothing serious to res¬ 
pond. Partisans of S G Niyogi’s CMM^ 
maintain that the Sena is m^y an instru¬ 
ment of the industrialists, notably of the 
Marwaris who have come to do business in 
the region. It is certain that the nation of 
caste or class or caste-class identities (Man- 
dal) profits the industrialists, but the Shiv 
Sena has but a derisory impact on the iqrhere 
of labour, mainly among office employees 
already unionised in the BMS. it Is in the 
future, if it succeeds in establishing a 
foothold in the trade union front, or if it of¬ 
fers its services to break strikes, that the Shiv 
Sena might be able to effectively assume 
such a role it is at present rather wary of 
doing so. The plebeian logic of the organisa¬ 
tion does not necessarily concord with the 
given economic interests, and the 9iiv Sena 
has already on numerous occasions clashed 
with the large conservative parties of pater¬ 
nalist bent (RIP and Cmigress). 

(To be concluded) 
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Dangers of Environmental Extremism 

Analysis of Debate over India's Social Forestry Programme 

Michael Buigess 

The recmt growth in concern for the environmental problems of developing countries is a welcome develdp- 
ment However, the emotional commitment of environmenudists to protecting the environment has not been mtOched 
by thdr understanding of the complexities of the issues involved. An example of this is the way in which they 
greatly exaggerated the detrimental effects of India‘s social forestry programme, while ignoring its positive aspects. 
AU too often, in movements for social change, concern over issues degenerates into rigid ideologiad bHkfs. in 
this paper it is argued that environmentalists have fallen into the same trap—bringing into question their ability 
to constructively intervene in the development debate. 


IN recent times, environmentalists have 
had a gieat deal of success m pressurising 
govemments and international oiganisations 
to pay more attention to the environmenul 
prablems of developing countries. This in¬ 
creased concent for the environment is un¬ 
doubtedly long overdue. However, there are 
maior probUnu with the perspectives 
adopted by roaiv environmentalLsts. Concern 
for the environment has tended to crystallise 
into rigid idealogical beliefs which could 
result in a number of negative consequences 
for the poor in the third world. 

In this article, an examirmtion is made of 
criticisms by envirorunentalists of India’s 
sodal forestry programme. Environmen¬ 
talists greatly exaggerated the negative en¬ 
vironmental and social effeas of the pro¬ 
gramme while ignoring or underemphasising 
its positive effects. Underlying these 
crHidsms are a number of questionable 
bdiefs which predisposed them towards cer¬ 
tain condusiom—ineqxctive of the evidence 
'avaiiable It wU be argued that a fundamen¬ 
tal flaw in the analysit of mar^ envirorunen- 
talistt is their overf y pessimistic view of the 
effoctt of modem devdopment on third 
asMTld countries. Certainly, the negative way 
in which envirorunentalists view the impact 
of modem aviculture on these countries 
seems to have had a strong influence on their 
analysis of India’s social forestry 
programme. 

Indians social forestry programme has 
three main goals: to protect the environment; 
to supply the increasing demand for raw 
Bsateriab (this includes foelwood consump¬ 
tion and inrhotty consumption); and to raise 
the level of income, especially in the rural 
anas. Under the programme trees were to 
be planted on non-forest land, including 
communal land, tank foreshores (water 
sfomge hdn). primte land, canal banl^ and 
on the shim of ronik. Despite its potential 
benefltt Indiab social fiueMry programme 
has come in for a massive amount of criti- 
.dsm hum envbonmentaistt and other sodal 
activists, both ftom within the country and 
also from overseas. The social and en- 
viroi—rinal svrificance of tire prognunme; 
and the hostlity generated towards it by 
envi i onmc nt als t s, providm a good oppor- 
tunily to analyae their ability to irrt e rvene 
co n s tru c ti vely in tbe d evetepin e m debate: 


im 


Social Forestry a Cause of Hunger? 

One of the main allegations against the 
social forestry programme by enviroiunenta- 
lists IS the claim that the increased use of 
farmland for eucalyptus will mean that less 
land will be available for growing the staple 
food crops of the poor. The result of this, 
it is argued, will be highei; priem and 
therefore increased malnutrition. >%ndana 
Shiva and J OandyepadhyaK two environ¬ 
mentalists, have led the campugn against 
social forestry. They refer to government 
statistics on food production in the Kolar 
district of Karnataka and argue that in re¬ 
cent years there has been a dramatic decline 
in ihc production of this staple cereal, ragi 
(Shiva and Bandyopadhyay, I98S 26| This 
fiaim is repeated, using the figures provid¬ 
ed Iqi Shiva and Bandyopadhyay, in a 
numto of publications by other prominent 
environmentalists.' 

The government figures reproduced in the 
uUe do not, in fact, support the arguments 
of Shiva and BandyopaiUiyity that there has 
been a dramatic dmUne in ragi yields as a 
result of the social forestry programme. It 
is important to note that in their own 
publication, which was pqUished in 1985, 
they only included the figures on ragi pro¬ 
duction frcmi 1977-78 to 198041. This selec¬ 
tive use of figures made h appear at first 
glance that there had, in fact, been a decline. 
However, what Shiva and Bandyopadhyay 
failed to mention was that 198041 was, in 
fact, a drought year, and this expiains to a 
large extent the drqp in yields (Shyam 
Sundar, 1984:86]. Thik is clearly confirmed 
by figures for tbe following years where both 
the area under ragi and tlw yields from it 
went up agaia 

Another factor they failed to consider is 
that the percentage decrease in ragi yields 
does not bear a close relationship to the 
percentage deoease in land under ragi. Even 
if the planting of eucalyptus was responsible 
for the drop in land given to ragi in I9804I, 
this could not on its own mplain tbe for 
greater peroennge drop in ragi yieids—some 
other factor, or factors, were obvkmdy m 
work. Another point which was not con¬ 
sidered by environtnentafistt is that a decliae 
in ragi production over a period of time; if it 
had indeed occurred, mi^ be the lendt 


an increase in crops other than eucalyptus. 

Shiva and Bandyopadhyay (1985:25] aho 
claim (with no source cited) tiM becniae of 
its decreasing availabflity. the price of ragi 
has gone up 200 per cent ewer a two-year 
period. According to ifondutang Ummayya 
and Bhalat Dogra (1983] (source not dted) 
the price of ra8i went up over a span of five 
years from between Re I and 1.5 per kg to 
between Rs 2.5 and 3 per kg. In rbality the 
price rise of ragi was nowhere near the 
figures quoted by critics of the programme: 
Between 1974 and 1983 the price of ragi went 
up by 27 per cent which is a compound 
average yearly increase of 2.4 per cent 
[Shyam Sundar, 1984, p 49]. Even when 
figures are used in which thechttioe of star¬ 
ting and terminal years exaggerates the price 
nse the figure reaped is still far lower than 
that quoted by environmentalists. Forsaun- 
ple, over the seven-year period between 1979 
and 1986 the compound average yearly in¬ 
crease of ragi was just over II per certt 
[Shyam Sundar and Batameswaiappa. 1987, 
p 1841. 

Absent from the discussion by environ¬ 
mentalists on food availability is a lecogsii- 
tion that even if there had been a dedinc in 
local food production this in itself it 
irrelevant—what counts it whether the in¬ 
come generated by tree planting is adequate 


Iablt. Aria anu Pruouction of Radi in 
koiAR Disirkt. 1977-7810 1984-85 


Year 

Area 

(He) 

Producimn 

(Tons) 

1975-76 

127,000 

162,000 

1976-77 

126,000 

147,000 

1977-78 

142,000 

175,000 

1978-79 

147,000 

165,000 

1979-80 

141,000 

99,000 

1980-81 

iis/xn 

4IJX» 

1981-82 

143,000 

106,000 

1982-83 

124,000 

e»pao 

1983-84 

138,000 

100,000 

1984-85 

130,000 

118,000 


Source: Directorate of Economics and Statis- 
tict. Bangaloie; quoted in Sfom 
Sundar and Parametwarappa, [1987, 
p 184]; Oeshpande and Chandiathdcar 
[1984]: Shiva and Bandyopadhyay 
(1985, p 26].* 
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TWi wtiMiOn H not turprUng giveo the 
iMietive ««y in whkh environnwntniists 
oflen view dwoommerdalitaiion of agricul¬ 
ture Many of them Mihtcribe to the 
‘popular* or ‘food* lint’ penpoctive. which 
auodatei many of the probkmi of the 
developing world with the increase in cash- 
cn^pping that hap taken place.’ This belief, 
do^ite widespread acceptance, is not sup- 
poiiad by the empirical evidence avaliabte 

A study by ^ Braun and Kennedy, 
which examined 78 developing countries over 
the period 1968-82, showed that only six of 
the countries which increased land for cash 
cropping operienced a decline in per capita 
food production The countries which suf¬ 
fered declines in food produenon also tended 
to suffier declines in c.jih crop production 
[Barbier, 1989]. ITie evidence also does not 
support claims that the green revolution had 
a negative effect on the poor and was bene- 
ficml to medium and large-scale farmers 
only. For example, in India, between 
196^1983, the four sutes with the best 
growth records in agriculture reduced their 
proportion of hungry poor fay 30 per cent 
In contrast, a lumber of the low-performing 
states even experienced an increase in the 
number of poor fMellor and Rieily, 1989] 
It IS hkely that these positive Tigures are 
underestimates—as a large number of poor 
haveanoved from less to mote affluent areas 
to take advantage of the increased oppor- 
lumlies (Etienne, 1988.224] This obviously 
results in the statistical hiding of some of 
the gains of the indigenous poor 

Uii or EiiCAivprus 

Environmentalists have been extremely 
critical of the extensive use of eucalyptus in 
the social forestry programme Th^ argue 
that It IS not favoured for its social ^nefits 
(such as the provision of fuelwood)—but 
because it fetches a high market price m 
commercial industries, espeaally puipwood 
(CSE, 1985; Chandiashekhar et al, 1987; 
Kruhnamurthy. 1984] 

The forestry department disputes the 
claim of environmentalists that they forced 
eucalyptus on formers, and insist that a wide 
vaneiy of speoes were in fact avulabk from 
them, aU free of charge [Shyun Sundar and 
Fforameswarvpa, 1987:183]. This chum is 
supported by a study by the Karnataka 
forestry depmment (19^: 89-90] under¬ 
taken in the Ihmkur dikrict' A total of 60.60 
per cent of those growers surveyed indicated 
that all the seeds they wanted were avulabie, 
while only 27.65 per cent of those surveyed 
disagreed. Of this latter group, a third, the 
lughest proportion, actuaDy complained that 
It was eumdyptus whreh was not availablel 

Supporting evidence n aisO'available from 
ebewlm to suggest that the choice of 
eucalyptus was made by the people growing 
it mthm than fay the forestry dqiartment. A 
number of studies showfoit least in the areas 
examined) diat fueiwood production is not 
given the same prionty by the people at it 
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l^sts. In these areas, the priorHy was found 
to be the aufmeniation of income: and for 
this purpose eucalyptus wasoften favoured 
over other trees (Swarup and Shand, 1987. 
105: lAO/SlOA, 1985:17; Blair, 19861317- 
1321, Vknm Vidyarthi, 1985:1953-1960] 

The maiority of trees being grown under 
the soaal forestry programme have been 
planted on private farms (farm forestry) It 
has been implied by critics of social forestry 
that there has been a deliberate policy of 
discrimination m favour of form forestry at 
the expense of the more communally orien¬ 
tated goals of the programme In reality, the 
success of farm forestry is the result of 
market dynamics Once farmers realised that 
large profits could be made from the pro¬ 
gramme they started planting trees at a fast 
rate [Agarwala, 1983 326] 

In contrast to the advantage enjoyed by 
farm forestry, the communal aspects of 
social forestry have been hinderKl by a 
number of constraints One of these has 
been the reluctance of villagers to get involv¬ 
ed [USAIIA 1983-9-10] Another factor, par¬ 
ticularly evident in Bihar, was that much of 
the government-owned wasteland set aside 
for the programme was actudly in the con¬ 
trol of rich landlords and politicians [law 
Institute, 1987] 

It IS quite possible that as a result of these 
and other difficulties a number of the more 
overtly social repects of the social forestry 
programme have been put in the ‘too hard 
basket’ by some forestry departments 
However, it could also be the case that 
because of the dilficulties inrolved in expan 
ding the progiamme on communal land, in 
many instances the costs involved iar out 
weigh any possible benefits Even if more ef¬ 
fort should have been put into the com 
munal aspects of the social forestry pro 
gramme, environmentalists should be more 
careful where they attach the blame Do 
forestry departments, as environmentalists 
argue, willingly discriminate in favour of 
farm forestry over other aspects of the pro 
gramme, or arc there other factors at work** 
A common complaint of foresters is that 
they are under a great deal of pressure, both 
from federal and state governments, to fulfil 
unrealistic tree-planting targets Another 
problem is the lack of sufficient career in 
centives to encourage foresters to address 
issues of concern to the poor 

It IS not possible to examine all of the 
numerous assertions against the social 
forestry programme regardmg its alleged 
negative environmental effects * However, 
an examination of some of the main points 
should show how environmentalists have 
blown the issue out of all proportion. The 
debate concermng the environmental effects 
of socul forestry has focused on the use of 
eucalyptus. Some idea of the hostility that 
the uie of the tree has generated can be 
ascertained from prominem Indian environ- 
mentalist Claude Atvares' description of it 
ai “an ccokiiical terrorist” (Agarwala, 
1893:196]. 


The most seriow cfoaqie the «•» 
of eucalyptus concerns its aUeged ewatsiue 
use of water (Krishnamurthy, 1984). 
However, a fact that environmentalists fi& 
to mention is that all qukk-giowing trees te> 
quire la^e amounts of water in grow; the 
faster they grow the more water they use 
(Foley, 1984.159] If it is accepted that ex¬ 
tensive planting of fast growing trees it a 
necessary response to India's wood ihnrtagr 
then only the costs and benefits of euotlyp- 
tus compared to other fast growing spe^ 
of trees shouid be taken into account. 

Despite the great'eontroversy taking place 
over the use of eucalyptus in the social 
forestry programme the amount of land 
used for it (and other fast growing species) 
IS relatively minor compared to land used 
for other agncultural purposes (Shyam 
Sundar. 1984] Most agncultural cn^ also 
consume large amounts of water. A study 
at Adarsh farm in Vstya, near Ahmedabad, 
fou.id that the planting of eucalyptus had 
actually prevented the water table falling. 
Previously the land had been growing hybrid 
cotton which had a high water usage and the 
water level in the tubewell had been con¬ 
tinually sinking as a result (Deshpande and 
Chandiashekhar, 1984.163) 

Following a study they undertook in the 
Kolar distnet of Kamat^ca, Dgshpande and 
Chandiashekhar (ibid- 161-169] concluded 
that eucalyptus could hardly be the major 
cause of the state's water problems. They 
visited a total of 45 villages in the Kolar 
region, 10 of which had eucalyptiis as an im¬ 
portant part of their crop pattern. One 
positive sign they found was that nett water 
recharge had increased sigmficantly, from 
31mm in 1972 to 44mm in 1979 They sug¬ 
gest that this IS the result of more planta¬ 
tion crops, inckidmg eucalyptuv These crops 
break up the soil, increasing the seepage of 
water 

On the negative side, they found that most 
of the villages they visited were suffoing the 
effects of lower water tables, as they were 
using water at a faster rate than it was 
recharging They found that this was not the 
case with fanners who had land close to 
eucalyptus plantations, none of whom 
report^ any significant drop in the water 
tabic They claim that a numbv of wells they 
observed by the side of eucalyptus planta¬ 
tions seemed to have plenty of water—and 
suggest that the real reason for the overall 
drop in water table levels in the Kolar dutnet 
seems to be the increased number of wells, 
plus the increase m area under imgation. 
This viewpoint is born out by a survey 
undertaken by the Karnataka forestry 
department, which found that the number 
of energised uclls in the districts they ex¬ 
amined had doubled over a six-year period 
[Shyam Sundar, IW4:6S]. In India as a 
wh^ the area imgated by tubewells rox 
from 248/100 hectares in 1961 to 5A million 
hectares in 1974 (CSE, 1985:3-4]. 

In the semi-arid itgioiis of India, there has 
been a great deal of unplanned agncultural 
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agMnloa te uin not pnrtksdiariy tu^ 
ciiltivMioa. fttulting in enviioninentti pro¬ 
blems. Nedkarni (1989:172} aiyues that as 
HYVi increase production of local food 
cn^ in more suitable areas it would seem 
a tational use of land to replace areas less 
suitable for annual crops with agro-forestry. 
Aa>. important consideration favouring 
eucalyptus is the fact that the animate can¬ 
not browse on them, thereby their chance of 
survival imncases.’ Finally, it can hardly be 
disputed that in taking pressure off existing 
forests the planting of trees under social 
forestry has had a beneficial environmental 
effect. 

CONCUUSiON 

In part, the virulent criticisms directed at 
India's social forestry programme stems 
from its failure to achieve a number of its 
stated environmental goals. There is no 
doubt, despite expressed intentions to the 
contrary, that the planting of trees to 
rdiabilitate badly-degraded land has not 
been a priority. This, though, does not 
justify daims fay environmentalists that the 
programme has been a social and environ¬ 
mental disaster—nor does it justify the 
highly indiscriminate way in which they at¬ 
tach blame for tome of the failings of the 
programme. While; it is true that many issues 
of concern relating to the programme remain 
unresolved, if environmentalists had been 
more cautious with their allegations, a clear 
picture of the effects of social forestry might 
have emerged. 

Unfortunately, unfulfilled expectations 
were not the only reason for the approach 
taken by eitviroiunentalists during the social 
fbrestry debate. A number of their accusa¬ 
tions reveal how concern for thd poor and 
the environment has degenerated into rigid 
ideologi c al beliefs. The ideological nature of 
environmentalist thinking can be seen in 
their repeated comments that socitd forestry 
is for |»ofit, not people. This accusation 
refers to both the profits of large farmers 
and also the profiu being groerated by off- 
Cum UK of wood prodiKtsrsuch as in the 
pulpwood industry. It has been argued in this 
paper that social forestry, and ccmunercialis- 
ed agriculture in general, do as a general rule 
tend to benefit the poor directly through in¬ 
creased income: 

In addition, thoe are a number of less 
. slirect benefits stemming from both social 
and traditional forestry that environmen¬ 
talists have failed to considec For example, 
Bentley [1984:22] poinu out that, when for¬ 
ward and backward linkages are fully taken 
into account, the contributkm of forestry 
sector to Indisfs GNP is around 10 per cent. 
For every person directly employed in 
fucstry four people are employed externally 
as a result of forward linkages. He suggests 
that these multipliers could be significantly 
increased witha more developed vrood and 
' fibre products industry. 

Consciously or unconsciously, underlying 
Jthe idcolagicai bias of many critics of 

I . 

1^98 


modern devefopniem is Mwk FbHy fiNlI 
(1986;trai| balls the 'goldca age faRacy’. TKIs 
is the belief than in the (not too4istant) past 
there existed egalitarian societies, which, as a 
result of the corruptive influence of moder¬ 
nisation, have undergone a decline. Hill 
argues that such views are dangerous, and 
c intends that in fact village inequality has 
been the norm. 


The point is that the struggling poor ate a 
universal phenomenon, not an anomaly. It 
is the failure to appreciate this, and the 
refusal to study ’ordinary village poverty’ for 
what it is. on the ground, which accounts for 
the general panic aroused by the thought that 
externally encouraged ’rural development' in¬ 
variably enhances incipient inequality to an 
unacceptable degree. But existent inequali¬ 
ty is not incipient but grossly actual. The 
brake imposed on development for fear of 
the inequality it was bound to create has 
enhanced our ignorance of third world 
realities and ensured that the great bulk of 
the population should continue to feel that 
there is little hope (ibid, 28-29]. 

A variant of the ‘golden age fallacy' by 
environmentalists is the view that indigenous 
people are more environmentalty conscious 
than members of modem societies.* The 


coiKfoiiaei drawn IkdiBi dill i 
are often a redpe for eeoiogi^deatnielkn; 
In his book The MitiaiEcoHOm}ttfBKn6t 
UseandManttgemem, M V NMttaml (190; 
13) argues that the poptdnt prescripii^ for 
forestry managemoit—that of giving "the' 
forests back to the local people; and every¬ 
thing will be aii right”—c^d be disnstrmu. 
His research indicates that even when they 
had free access to the forests the poor show¬ 
ed hardly any more concern for the environ¬ 
ment than had private commercial interests. 
Contrary to the claims of environmentalists, 
local practices were not environmenttUy 


sound—and forests under native control 
were found to be in a higher state of 
degradation than those under the forestry 
department. It is also a fallacy that before 
the influence of outside commercial interests 


forests were managed in an equitifolc way- 
in fact, local dites cornered for themselves 
the greater share of the access [ibid, 159-167], 


In support of their position, enviremmen- 
talists are forced to m^ constant use of the 
small number of examples avulable of local 
action in protest over deforatation, which 
can be said to be motivated to some devee 
by environmeittal concerns. IWo important 
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Vlvst^ 

•ImwImm IwnHte tt thdr ff»*n *» * Mtim^ 
SwonflK to«iii|B«aiint. owif^^ 

•R guilty of nriHcpmenting the cwBBtt that 
have taken ptaoc; Ai Ragluinandan [1987] 
pointt out, many itf the action of local peo¬ 
ple which were labelied at ecological con- 
nku by envitonmentalisli, were initially 
itniggin ower die control of naoureei. It was 
not until lalci; when sympathetic outside 
forces became imolred, that the issue of the 
environment became a more central aspect 
of the conflict. Despite attempts by en- 
viroiunentalistt to pcMray indigenous peo¬ 
ple as being more environmentally aware 
than membmof modern societies, in redity 
it it only with the advent of modern science 
that human beings haw been able to expand 
their knowledge of their environment 
beyond previous limited horizons. 

Despite these criticisms there is no doubt 
that environmentalists are able to identify 
a number of the very real failings of both 
modern and developing societies. Howevo’. 
to realise their progiessiw potmtial, they will 
need to address the ideological unde^in- 
nings of a number of their more irrational 
ideas with a great deal more intdiectual 
courage than they have exhibited so far. 
Unfortunately, environmental politics has 
become caught in the nightmare of its own 
evangelical advocacy, lb gain attention to 
their cause they haw continually exaggemted 
the extent of the environmental crisis. As a 
result, the individuals who tend to dominate 
environmental politics are the ones whose 
stotements and books portray the world, or 
individual natbns, as being on the bnnk of 
an ecological holocaust. More reasoned and 
optimistic approaches such as that under¬ 
taken by Vacim Smii [1987] haw a far more 
limited impact. However, unless this situa¬ 
tion IS reversed, envuonmentajists will rapid¬ 
ly lose credibility, enabling governments, 
multilateral organisations and industry to 
dominate the environmenud agenda—and 
an important opportunity to challenge the 
present *New Right’ development orthodoxy 
will be lost.' 


Notes 

1 See for example, the Centre for Science and 
the Environment’s Developing India's 
mated Lamb (1986) and Kna Agarwal’s 

•ColdHtertksandBanen Slopes: The Wood- 
fiat Cribs in the TMrd KbrM (1986). 

2 For soma reason the figures Shiva and 
BaadyopnAyay gave for 198041 were actual¬ 
ly a lot lower than the figures given in the 
table. The oam used in this paper were cross- 
cheeked with two separate sources and would 
seem to be the correct ones. Obviously, 
however, h does not matter which set of 
flguies for 1980-81 were used, as it it not in 
dispute that there wm a drop in ragi produc¬ 
tion that year. (The other flguies used ^ 
SMva mid Bandyopadhyay agreed with those 
fothetaMa) 


3 €kt88i8lm af the pupdlttf trlnHti 

mhl Oumai (tMOi; CMoige (I98S); 
and Shiva (1989). 

4 A pubHcailoii for the EMk by Poor and 
Prim (1987). eaamincs the dabate over the 
enviromacniBl effeca of eucalyptus in some 
detail. 

$ This it not to ignore the concerns of en- 
vironmentalsu in regard to the difflcultiR 
the poor cap haw in obtaining suffldem fod¬ 
der. But it is a foes, in India, that the massiw 
nunfoer of animals which rosun freely play 
havoc with trees (and the environment in 
general). Forestry departmenu also haw to 
cope with the pressures exerted on foresu by 
the poor and fay industry. In the circum¬ 
stances, more recognition by envitonmen- 
lalists of the problems forestry dqxuiraents 
are foced with mighi paw the way for a more 
constnictiw dialogue 

6 This viewpdfaii it expressed, for example; in 
numerous editions of The Bxdogisl. 

7 The Chipko movement it the example most 
often mentioned in this regard, ior a discus¬ 
sion on its uniquenets see Ouha (1986). 

8 In foct, the presem dominance of New Righi 
thinking in the development debate shmiid 
be a warning to environmenislittt about the 
dangers of extremism, it was the left’s 
adherence to the discredired dependency 
perspectiw that created such a favourable 
climate for a swing to the extreme right. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK LIMITED 

INDIAN BRANCHES' 

(INCORPORATED IN US.A. WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


BALANCE SHEET AS ON 
3tST MARCH. 1992 


(OOO’s omitted) 


Schedule 

Na 

As on 
31.3.92 

As on 
31.3.91 

. 

CAPITAL ft 






Cental 

I 

170.000 

120,000 

Hncrve* ft Surplus 

2 

461.471 

324.770 

Deposits 

3 

13361.6S6 

7.845.617 

Bomwinis 

4 

28.789 

2,096,896 

Other Liabilities and 




Provisions 

5 

2.774,426 

803,972 

TOTAL 


16.626.342 

11.071,255 

ASSETS 




Cash and balances with 




Reserve Bank of India 

6 

1,92S.IS6 

473,274 

Balances with banks 




and money at cali 




and short notice 

7 

3,780,832 

1,533,177 

Investmenu 

8 

2,666.786 

2,007,574 

Advances 

9 

7.381,241 

6,093,060 

Fixed Assets 

10 

$6,081 

22,890 

Other Assets 

11 

816,246 

94U80 

TOTAL 


16,626,342 

11,071,255 

Contingent liabilities 

12 

57,808,711 

36.197,184 

Bilis for collection 


534,710 

689,602 

Notes 

17 




PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 

ENDED 31ST MARCH. 1992 


(OOO’s omitted) 

Schedule i 

Vrar 

Tbar 


No 

Ended 

Ended 


i 

11J.92 

31.3.91 

I. INCOME 




Interest earned 

13 

1,865,803 

1,260,932 

Other Income 

14 

1,012,178 

475A39 

TOTAL 


2,877,981 

1,736,771 

11. EXPENDITURES 




Interest expended 

IS 

950.641 

720,555 

Operating expenses 
Provisions and 

16 

570,249 

339,032 

contingenaes 


893,141 

453^ 

1 

TOTAL 


iSHSSSil 

III. PROFIT/LOSS 



i 

Net profit for 
the year 


463,950 

224,184 

TOTAL 


463.950 

224,184 

IV. APPRlMTtUTIONS 


i 

1 


Transfer to Statutory 
Reserves 


92,790 

44,837 

Balance carried over 
to Balance Sheet 


371.160 

179,347 

TOTAL 


463,950 

224,184 



1 _ 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK LIMITED 

INDIAN BRANCHES 

(INCORPORATED IN US.A. WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF BALANCE SHEET AS ON 3IST MARCH, 1992 


(OOO’s omitted) 



SCHEDULE 1-CAPlTAL 
I. FOR BANKS INCORPORATED 
OUTSIDE INDIA 
Capital 

i) The amount brought in by 
bank by way of start-up 
capital as prescribed 

by RBI 

ii) Amount of deposit kept 
with the RBI under 
Section 11(2) of the . 
Banking Regulation 
Act. 1949 

TOTAL 


SCHEDULE 2-RESERVES 
AND SURPLUS 

I. Statutory Reserves 
Opening Balance 
Additions during the year 

II. Capital Asset Reserve* 

III. Balance in Profit and 
Loss Account 


170,000 

170,000 


120.000 

120,000 


TOTAL (I, II and III) 


101,389 56.SS2 

92,790 44,837 

14,950 

252442 223,381 

461,471 324,770 


* This represents the profits retained in India and invested in 
the purchase of premises or long term leases thereof. This reserve 
is not repktriable so long as the bank continues doing business 
in India. 


SCHEDULE 3—DEPOSITS 

A I. Demand Deposits 

i) From Banks 

ii) From Others 

II. Savings Bank Deposits 
III. Term Deposit 

i) From Banks 

ii) From Others 

TOTAL (1. ii A III) 

B 1. Deposits of Branches 
in India 

II. Deposits of Branches 
Outside India ' 

TOfTAL 


47,321 46452 

7470,805 2.368499 

479,874 312,170 

NIL NIL 

S.S63.656 5,118,796 

I346l,«6 7,845,617 


13461,656 7445,617 


113,361436 7,845417 


(000*$ omiitedB 


As on 

As on 

31.3.92 

31.3.91 



As on 

Aten 

31.3.92 

3IJ.9I 

--J 


SCHEIHJLE 4—BORROWINGS 

1. Borrowings in India 
i) Reserve Bank of India 

1 

nil; 

730496 

ii) Other Banks 

21,424 

1.366400 

iii) Other institutions and 
agencies 

• NIL 

NIL i 

II. Borrowings outside India 

7,365 

NIL : 

TOTAL (1 Sl II) 

28.789 

2496496 

Secured borrowings included 
in I & II above 

Nil. 

NIL 

SCHEDULE S— OrUER 



UABILITIES AND PROVISIONS 

1. Bills payable 

222,152 

170441 

11. Inter-office adjustments (net) 

38,905 

NHL 

III. Interest accru^ 

276,929 

297.982 

IV. Others (including provisions)** 

2436,440 

335,749 

TOTAL 

2.774.426 

t «a472 

** Including: fi) Rs. 1 thousand (Previousyear Rs. 1 thouavid)due 

to Amexco Nominees Pvt. Ltd., a s 

1 

s 

thousand (Previous year Rs. thousand) pertaining to 1 

Travel Related Services Division. 

— Net Liabilities 

SCHEDULE 6-CASH AND 
BALANCE WITH RBI 

1. Cash in hand 

(Including foreign currency 
notes) 

20,048 

17493 

II. Balances with Reserr Bank 
of India 



i) In current accounts 

1,905,106 

455,981 

ii) In other accounts 

NIL 

NIL 

TOTAL (1 & II) 

l.«25.iS6 

473^74 

, M. ■jZv.x 

SCHEDULE 7—BALANCES WITH 
BANKS AND MONEY AT CALL 
AND SHORT NOTICE 

1. In India 

i) Balances with Banks 
a) In current accounts 

3,766462 

793,675 

b) in other dqiosit accounts 

NIL 

NIL 

ii) Money at call and short 
notice 

a) With Banks 

NIL 

730400 

b) With other institutions 

NIL 

NIL 

TOTAL (i A ii) 

3.766462 

1423475 

II. Outside India 



i) in current accounts 

14470 

9402 

ii) In other deposit A/cs 

NIL 

NHL 

iii) Money at cdl and short 
notice 

NIL 

NIL 

TOTAL 0. ii A ffi) 


9402 

GRAND TOTAL (1 A II) 

3J80.832 

1433477 


Weel^,; .3.'19K.. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK LIMITED 

INDIAN BRANCHES 

(INCORPORATED IN USA WITH LIMITED LIABllITY) 

SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF BALANCE SHEET AS ON 31ST MARCH, 1992 



SCHEOULEii S-INVfcSTMLNTS 

I Investments in India in 

I) Government Securities** 

II) Other Approved Securities 

III) Shares 

IV) Debentures and Bonds 

v) Subsidiaries and/or 
joint ventures 

vi) Others 

(Units of Umt Trust of India 
TOTAL 

II Investments outside India 

TOTAI 

GRAND FOTAL (I & II) 

** Difference between book value 
and market value of Govern 
ment Securities (Market value 
higher by) 

SCHLDIILL 9—AUVANLEb 

A i) Bills purchased and 
discounted 

ii) Cash credits, overdrafts and 
loans repayable on demand 
III) Term Loans 


B i) Secured by Tangible Assets 

II) Covered by Bank/ 
Government Guarantees 

III) Unsecured 

TOTAI 

C I Advances in India 
i) Prioniy Sector 

II) Public Sector 

III) Banks 
iv) Others 

rOTAL 

II Advances outside India 
TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL (C I & II) 


(OOO’s omitted) 


As on As on 

31 3 92 31 3 91 


2,657,356 1,907,892 

NIL 79,318 
9,430 3.730 

NIL Nil 


(000's omitted) 



2,666,786 2,007,574 


Nil Nil 

2,666,7^6 2,007.574 


1,896 725 2.211 532 


5,272,027 

212,489 

7,381,241 

2,895.346 

713.608 

3,772,287 

7,381,241 


3,727 309 
154,219 


6,093,060 


3,090,838 

1,090,518 

1,911,704 


40,550 73,085 

1.150,303 302,084 

40.639 18,836 

6,149,749 5,699,055 

7,381,241 6,093,060 


NIL 

7381041 



As on 
31392 



SCHEDULE 10-FlXED ASSETS 
I Premises 

At cost as on 31st March 
of the preceding year 
Additions dunng the year 
Deductions during the year 
Depreciation to date 

TOTAL 

II Other PiKcd Assets 

(inci furniture & fixtures) 

At cost as on 31st March 
of the preceding year 
Additions during the year 
Deductions during the year 
Depreciation to date 

TOTAI 

GRAND TOTAL (I & II) 


SCHEDULE 11-OniER ASSETS 

I Inter-office adjustments (Net) NIL 463311 

II Interest Accrued 218,490 166306 

III lax paid in advance/tax 

deducted at source NIL NIL 

IV Stationery and Stamps NIL NIL 

V Non-banking assets acquired 

in satisfaction of claims NIL NIL 

VI Others** 597,756 011,563 

TOTAI 816346 941380 

** Including Rs 188,018 thousand (Previous year Rs 166,692 
thousand) pertaining to Ihivel Related Service Division— 
Net Assets 

S( HEDULE 12—CONTINGENT 
li ABILITIES 

1 Claims against the bank not 

acknowledged as debts NIL 150 

II Liability for partly paid 

investments NIL 300 

III Liability on account of 
outstandmg forward exchange 

contracts 51390,823 28374,069 

IV Guarantees given on behalf 
of constituents 

•) In Iwlw 2399333 f, 

b) Outside India 41,959 

V Acceptances, endorsements and 

other obligations 2,123,848 3,057.411 

VI Other items fw which the 

bank is conungenUy babie L6S2348 3,168384 


3,430 

3,430 

9,710 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

1,757 

1382 

11,383 

2,148 

52,155 

44395 

40,921 

13,645 

11,021 

6,084 

37,357 

3M13 

44,698 

20,742 

56.081 

22.890 

NIL 

463311 

218,490 

166306 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

597,756 

011,563 

816346 

941380 



Til 36J97.1) 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK LIMITED 

INDIAIN BRANCHES 

(INCORPORATED IN US.A. WITH LIMITED UABILITY) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUhlT FOR THE 



YEAR VENDED 3IST MARCH, 1992 

(000's omitted) | 

(000*s omitted) 



\bar Ended 

1 


3fear Ended 



3» 3 91 


iHl 

31J.9I 

1 

SCHEIHJLE IS-INTEREST 



aUiCDULE IS-lNTEREST 



EARNED 



EXPENIME» 



I, Inteiest/duoount on 






advances/biOs 

1,206,1 !2 

74.1,665 

1 Interest on deposits 

523,250 

S3I,(S3 

11. Income on uivestments 

240.091 

232,564 

11 Interest on Rmerve Bank of 

i 


III Interest on balances with 



India/inler-bank borrowings 

1 183,203 

183,726 

Reserve Bank of India and 



III Ottiers 

244,188 

5.796 

other mter-bank funds 

395,114 

252,542 




IV Others 

24.446 

27.161 

TOTAL 

950,641 

720,555 

TOTAL 

1.865.803 

1,260,932 

SCHEDULE 16-OPERATING 






EXPENSES 



SCHEDULE 14-OraER INCOME 






1 Commission, exchange and 



I Payments to and provisions 



brokerage 

238,263 

205,005 

for employees 

112,887 

79A4S 

II Prorit/(Loss) on sale of 



11 Rent, taxes and lighting 

50,441 

38,803 ; 

investments (Net) . 

150,841 

( 

III Printing and stationery 

75.768 

28JI39 

Piofit/(Los$) on reiraluation 


/ 99,934 

IV Advertisement and publicity 

74,399 

22.496 1 

of investments (Net) 

11,049 

1 

V Depreciation on bank's 



III Prorii/(Loss) on sale of 



properly 

20,693 

16,715 

land, building and other 



VI Directors’ fees, allowances 



assets 

152 

(1.563) 

and expenses 

10 

14 

IV. Proru/fLoes) on exchange 



V11 Auditors’ fees and expenses i 

690 

246 

transactions 

581,621 

167,866 

Vili I.4W charges 

1,610 

566 

V Income earned by way of 



IX Postages telegrams. 



dividends etc from subsidiaries/ 



telephones, etc 

62,277 

433* 

companies and/or joint 



X Repairs and maintenance 

15,093 

14.749 

ventures abroad/in India 

1,195 

650 

XI Insurance 

7.973 

4,233 

VI Miscellaneous Income 

29,057 

3,947 

XU Other expenditure 

148,408 

90,242 

TOTAl 

1,012,178 

475,839 

TOTAl 

570,249 

j 

339,032 

1 

bCHEDULE IT-NOTKS Tl) 4U,OUNTS 


I PRINCIR^L AtrOUNTlNG POLICIES 

11 Cencnil 

The accompanying financial atatemenu haVc been prepared according (o the hutoncal cost convention and oonfimn togeaanBy 

Bctepied accounting pnnapies and to the practices prevailing within the banking industry in Indui 

12 Foreign Currency 

a) Assets and liabiUties m foragn currencies, except deposits from Non Residents in FCNR accounts, are translated into Indian 
Rupees at the rates notiried by FEDAI as at the balance sheet date Resultant gams or losses are taken to the pront and loss 
account Thuisactions during the year are convened into Indian Rupees at the rates current at the date of the transaction 
The FCNR account balances are valued at the rates speafled by the Reserve Bank of India from tune to lime 

b) Contingent liabiitties in reflect of Forward Exchange Contracts are included at contracted rates 

cl Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts are revalued at the rates notified by IHEDAI as at the balance sheet date in order 
to account for the financial effect thereof 

I 3 Investments 

a) The bank values all investments it intends to hold to maturity at cost, after amortisation of discount or accretion of premium 
from the date of purchase to the maturity of the investments Investments held for trading purposes are valued at market 
values Resultant gams or losses are taken to the profit and loss account 

b) PiDfits/Losses m respect of outstanding forward purchase and sale contracts m secunties ane accounted for m the year in 
winch they mature. 


^COUiMRic and Political Wnkly October 3. 1992 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK LIMITED 

IMHAN BRANCHES 

(INCORPORATED IN USA. WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


14 Fixed Assets 

Depreciation is on the written down value method at the rates specified in the Income 'Qw Act. 1961 except for computers which 
are depreciated at the rate specified in Schedule XIV of the Companies Act, 1936 
I 5 Advances 

Provisions for doubtful advances have been made to the satisfaction of the auditors in respect of idemified advances based on 
a periodic review of advances and after taking into account the portion of advance guaranteed by the Deposit Insurance and 
Credit Ouarantee C orporation, the Export Credit and Ouarantce CorporaUon and similar Hatiitory botBet. 

I 6 Income Recognition 

Interest income is recognised on an accrual basis However, in the case of non-performing advances it is taken to the profit and 
loss statement on collection 
I 7 Staff Benefits 

Provisions for gratuity and pension benefits to staff have been fully made on the basis of actuarial assessments. 

I 8 Net Profit 

The net profit disclosed in the profit and loss account is after - 

a) the effect of revaluation of “trading investments” (see paragraph I 3 above) 

b) provisions for doubtful advances (see paragraph I S above) 

c) other usual and necessary provisions 

2 TRAVEL RELATED SERVICES 

In accordance with the instructions received from the Reserve Bank of Indui, the assets, and liabilities reiated to and as appearing 
in the books o( the Travel Related Services Division after adjusting the profit/ioss for the year have been shown under “Other Asseu” 
and '*Other 1 labilities” 

3 Figures for the previous year have been regrouped and reclassified to the extent practicable so as to generally conform to the revised 
formal of the Third Schedule of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 

4 During the accounting year, the Bank entered into a number of transactions of purchase and sale of securities, which, the Bank 
has been legally advised, were within the powers of the Bank and in confirmily with the laws and the instructions of the Reserve 
Bank of India 


ALUITDRS' REPORT ON THE ACOHJNTS W THE INDIAN BRANCHES OF AMERICAN E3LPRESS BANK UNITED 
UNDER SECTION 30 OF THE BANKING REGULATION ACT, 1949 

VM have examined the Balance Sheet of the Indian Branches of American Express Bank Limited (Incorporated in US A with Limited 
1 lability) as at 3lsi March, 1992 and the related Profit and Loss Account for the year ended in which are incorporated the transactions 
of the Office of the Chief Executive Officer and the transitions of Travel Related Services Division in India 
In accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949, read with the provisions of Sub Section (I), (2) 
and (5) of Section 211 and Sub Section (33) of Section 227 of the Companies Act, 1936, the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
together with the notes thereon, are not required to be and are not drawn up in accordance with Schedule VI of the Companies 
1956 The accounts are therefore, drawn up in conformity with Forms A and B of the Thud Schedule of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 

We report that read with the foregoing remark 

a) We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purpose 
of our audit, and have found them to be satisfactory 

b) The transactions which have come to our notice have been, in our opimon, within the powers of the Bank In this connection, atten¬ 
tion IS drawn to Note No 4 of the Notes to the Accounts 

c) In our opinion, proper books of account as required by law have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination 
of those books 

d) The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the Indum Branches of the Bank dealt with by this repon are m agreement with 
the books of account 

e) In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the expluiations given to us the said accounts read with notes 
thereon give the information required by the Companies Act. 1936, in the manner so required for Banking Companies, and on such 
basis the said Balance Sheet gives a true and lair view of the state of affairs of the Indian Branches of the Bank as at 31st March, 
1992 and the Profit and Loss Auouni gives a true and fair view of the Profit of the Indian Branches for the year then ended 

Sd/- 

S. R. BATLIBOI ft COMRANY 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

I Sd/- 

Per NAWSHIR H. MIRZA 
AFARTNER 

BOMBAY, 29th September 1992 
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A perfect pearl happens once in a blue moon 




\ti MHIK MAC ( .K( M I’ 



Promoted by the M A Chidamboram Group 

Public Issue of 37,00,000 Equity Shares of . 
Rs.lO each at a premium of Ils.40 per 
share aggregating Rs. 18.50 crores. 

PREMIUM ISSUE OPENS 


HIGHLIGHTS 

An cxMiiBg profit naking ('ompuiy promoted fay M A CliidaiobMrtm 
(MAC) Croup - oof of the largest indumriiU bouses la India, who hast 
promoted SPIC Ltd, SiC (Agencies) Ltd. South India Sugars Ud, First 
Leasing Company of India Ltd., etc. 

Enga^ in diversified activities - maiiufarture of agricultural iaputa, 
proreasing of marine (Mroducts, aquaculiure, warebouaing and idanta^Nia. 

Unbriden Dividend record since 1986-87. 

100% ECU status for the Aqua Farm. 

The prawn hatchery projecu at Tutic<M‘in and Mndrne • Um Inrgeat in 
India, have roramrnccd commereiai produrtimi. 

No geatation period The first phase of the Aqua Farm is undN* 
commercial production from July 1992 

Technical colldioratuMi with Fuimaga of d^n and Trudina Inve st ments 
Pte. Ltd. Singapore 

Quality Prawn seedlings from the Company’s own hatcheries. 

Modern shr imp proccasing plant from Frigascandia Food Process Sjratema 
International AB Sweden, capable of producing high value addad 
Individually Quick Fmea (IQF) products. 

Export profits ofthe Company are tMaliyessmpl from Income Tax. 100% 
conversimi of foreign exchange earnings from EOV at marluit rates. 

Tax benefits - 80 L, 80 M under Income Tax. 

Easy liquidity • luting at Madras, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Delhi Stock Exchanges 

RISK FACTORS 

The Company's activities being largely agro baaed, natural caiamitiea and 
monsoon may have adverse effect im the production and profitability of tiu 
Company 

The foreign markets for marine products are highly competitive sad the 
prices are subject to fluctuations dqiending upon demaiMl-supply positimi 
There u no firm tie*ttp for the mqiort of prawns 

The Company has to presently rely on imported feed for the Aqua Farm, in 
view of its iHoven yield ci^rtnlity 

MANAGEMENT PERCEPTIONS 

The Aqua Farm la located at Tutieorin which baa a past record of Um 
rainfall; further the activitfoa could be so scheduled, ss to avoid peteiitial 
monsoon months. 

The Company hss slready been exporting ecmventioaal block froxen 
shrimps. The addiUoa of IQF Plant would give the Company a compatitive 
edge in the export market 

The Company intenda to take advantage of vast global demand and ia not 
in favour al any long term tia'Upa. 

Imported feed is avaltaUe in ^ndaoca and as 100% EOU, the Company 
doss not envisage any difficulty In the import of feeda. Further the coat of 
productimi has been worked out on the tew of imported ML Hewevar, 
Aqua Farm h^ug a 100% EOU, the poaaiMe adverae exchange finctuatioBs 
on the coat oi imported feed could ba nautraliasd fay higher eiqiort 
realisation. 


ON 14TH OCTOBER 1992 

Lead Managats to tha laaua: 


U Um Coapuy ilon not mhe aUaiamni (uhatrlptfaHi of 90W «rf Um iHuod 
ooKHint, the coUk tuliKripUan will ho icfunded to tlw igiplitont* oritkln 120 
dojn from tlw oponini dt tht Iomm. If tk*re Is i dslay la rrfuod of surh imoaet 
b}'inorrtlian Sdays, UwCoapoof wtllaaf iotermtotthtroteof lt*,oronnnin 
for the drloycd period 



SBI Capital Markats Ltd. 
"SSokthi Towerii* 

VI Floor, 766 Anna Salat, 


Madras 600 002 


Hongkong Bank 
Merchant Banking Division 
30 Riyiui Salai, 

Mmlriia 600 001 




C^niMiuRsuii to tho laaum 



Tha Ship|»iiigCrodUiiiid InvmitnMiiit 
Company ot Imlla Ltd. 

Fiiiancis) Advmory Service*, Team 
2M>II, Ur Annie l(et»siiil K<»im1 
lluiiibsy 400 025 



Bank iff Baroda 
Merriiaiil HsnkiiiK Bureau 
90, C P ksinsHwiiiMy KomI 
MadrsBSOOOlK 



MAC INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

183. Mount Road, Madras 600 015. 
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HARE FORMAL AND INFORMAL 
CREDIT MARKETS IN INDIA 
INTERLINKED? 

SMAINTENANCE FOR WOMEN: 
RHETORIC OF EQUALITY 

H AFRICA: DEMOCRATIC THEORY 
AND DEMOCRATIC STRUGGLES 

ff NEW ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
FEMALE EMPLOYMENT 

ii BOMBAY'S PAVEMENT-DWELLERS: 

CONTINUING TORMENT 

DEMERGING POLITICAL 
ALIGNMENTS IN UP 

■BHATERI RAPE CASE: BACKLASH 
AND PROTEST 
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Public Issue of 42,'*0,000 Equity 
Shares of Rs.10/- each for cash at 
par aggregating to Rs.427.00 iakhs 
ISSUE HIGHUQHTS 

■ Existing piofit making company 
manufacturing Ordinary Portland Cement 

* E pension programme tn enhance 
piodurtion capacity finm 33000tpalo 99000 
tpa 

* UowgestdtDn comnmcalprqduclianotapait 
of enhanced capacity scheduled by October 
1992 

* Unv capital cost of expansion adopting VSK 
Technology 

* Company has As own lime stone mines with 
high quaMy deposAs 

* Company maiHets the product under b>and 
name'MAiHENDRA* 

* Listing on Bombay Ahmedabad Delhi and 
Indore Stock Exchanges 

RISK FACTORS 

* The long term prospects of the proiecl 
depend on the continued buoyancy in the 
industry 

* The company may have to tare competAion 
from axstmg large cement manufarturers 

* The prcing and supply policios of the Govt 
of India regarding coke wAI have a bearing on 
the c isl of production However any 
mciease in price of coke is likely to be olfsel 
by increase in seSmg price of cement 

* The company has applied for No Obiertion 
Certrtx-ate for the expansion protect to the 
M P PollutKin Control Board (PCS) Bhopal 
and the consent is awailed However the 
existing ptanl has clearance from the PCS 
and hence the company does not lotesee 
any problem in oblaming the seme 

uumuHiuinuro iMc issue 


It tfm ItOtnpmy aom not rormvm 9io mfwnjm subterpson at 80% of tfw mauaO 
•motfit itaonOfogubocnpOonmibofaliododteOtoapoaamm miiOm90amya8vm 
OmdeamafOiumm ittfmmmoOalMttralUfaloiau^moountbfinefoOmti 
dof/a ihaConpanywiioof ntofoat^13%pgrannumtarOm Oaloimfponod 
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FewidtrldHer: SwMn OiMidhiiri 


Milted Sisnals tM7 

Uttar Pradoh New Alq^iments-Wortd 
Economy G7 in Dtsarray-ComnUunal 
Violence Use Netences-tolitics Award 
Extraordmary—Medicat Research Ends 
and Means-CPKM) No Basic Quarrel StM 
TheMartaifa 
Appemns Textile lobby 
-0 P Sharma nil 

Cerepaw l ea mS 

Slatftticf ni3 

CMILlbcrtlca 

Foreign Comment on Human Rights in India 
—A & Nooram ni4 

Caicuna Mary 

-AM ni5 

Commentary 

Bombay s Pasement Dwellers Continuing 
ferment 

-Meera Bapat ni7 

More of the Same 

—M Shatrugna ni9 

Bhaten Rape Case Backlash arfe Protest 
-Kanchan Mathui 5WI1 

Political Alignments in the Making 
-Amaresh Misra n*5 

Education as a Resource nVB 

Africa Democratic Theory and Democratic 
Struggles 

—Mahmood FMmdani nSB 
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Maintenance for Women Rhetoric of 
Equality 
—Fiavia Agnes 


Economics Theory and Ttiought 
- Kaushik Basu SS3B 

Understanding Indian Politics 
-Sudha Pai «939 

Special ArUdet 

Are Formal and Informal C redit Markets 
in India Intertinked’ 

—Pradeep Snvastava M41 

New Economic Policy anit Female 
Employment 

—Sudha Oeshpande M4S 

Shiv Sena and National Hindue m 
-Gerard Heu^e 9953 

Hlwiiiilon 

A Critique of DEFENOdS 
—Shripad Dharmadhikari 
Ginsh Sant 9963 

SpecM StMMtet 9966 

IMIets to Edtior 9906 
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One-Armed Monetary Policy 

How interlinked are the formal and informal credit markeu m India? 
The question is important since the absence of inierhnkage implies 
weakening of monetary policy as an effective tool and the attenuation 
specifkally of one type of transmission mechanism connecting money 
stock to economic activity, namely, interest rale changes A 
fresh look 2241 

State and Democracy in Africa 

Whoe the social history of peoples and their political history lar^ly 
coincided, as m 19th century Europe, atizenship served to enfranchise 
labour But where the two histones are divergent—and this is 
increasingly so, because processes of political economy do not unfold 
within state boundaries—to base rights un membership in the state 
community is to create a situation whereby citirenship serves to 
disenfranchise growing numbers The African context is one where the 
hberai notion, of nghts as an attribute ot citizenship, has increasingly 
anti-democratic consequences lb change this situation requires 
rescuing rights from the narrow shell of citizenship, and linking it 
to the more universal fact of labour, that is, residence 2222 


Femimsation of Labour 

The 1980s, a period of deregulation 
in India as elsewhere, ushered in the 
process of femitusation of labour 
What ate the likely future irends m 
such fcminisation in the light of the 
new economic policy, especially in 
the non-farm sector which the 
policy will essentially affect' 224B 


Sitting Pretty? 

The balance of social forces as well 
as the current political equations in 
UP do not appear lo favour the 
emergence of a broad based 
alliance against the BJP 2225 


Courtier Abroad 

Where was home minister 
S B Chavan's much vaunted national 
pnde when he dissussed the 
government's project lor setting up a 
human nghis commission with 
Briuin's prime minister and 
Its home secretary'* 2214 


Mask of Solomon 

The malfeasances the Karnataka 
chief minister and his celebrated 
chief secretary are involved m are no 
les< diaphanous than those of the 
now deposed Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister Even so one goes, the other 
stays, because the desMlcratum is not 
to weed out corruption from the 
system but to make sure that the 
wrong signal is not sent to other 
Congress(l) chief ministers 2215 


D«‘adly Brew 


The existing and deeperung relations 
between the realities of the socio¬ 
economic order and the attempts at 
the modernisation of religion and 
community leriixKl ’militant 
Hinduism' are at the basis of very 
complex dynamics the outcome of 
which IS difficult to foresee 
I oncluding part of a study of the 
genesis and growth of the 
Shiv Sena in Chhattisgarh 22S3 


Null Option 

The divorce law m India is so 
structured that the economic security 
which a marriage promises is used to 
dissuade women from opting 
for divorce 2233 


Nol for the Poor 

I he poor and the deprived are 
unequal to the task of fighting legal 
battles This has been driven home 
by a recent judgment of the Bombay 
high court involving the aty’s 
pavement-dwellers 2217 


System Strikes Back 

The gang rape of a ‘sathin’ of 
Rajasthan’s high profile Wsmen’s 
Development Project, meant to be a 
retribution for her acuve 
participation in exposing and 
prevenung child marriages, has once 
agam highlighted the vulnerability of 
poor, rural, low-caste women who 
are being groomed to be change 
agents in a complex, feudal 
society 2221 














LETTERS TO EDITOR 
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Black'Hooded Justice 
in Peru 

THE ‘trial’ and verdict of Abimael 
Guzman in Peru represents the trampling 
of internationally established treaties and 
conventions governing the treatment of 
political prisoners The ‘trial took place 
at break neck speed, without the oppor 
tunity to call witnesses or present a 
defence Guzman was denied the nght to 
consult his attorney, Alfredo C respo All 
press and observers were banned and an 
international delegation of attorneys 
refused admittance The faces of the 
judges and prosecutors were hidden 
behind black hoods T he ‘trial' and ver 
diet are and must be considered null and 
void' 

From the day of the at rest of Ciurman 
on September 12, the i ujimori dictator 
ship has had only one concern to per 
manently silence the leader of the 12 year 
insurgency as quickly as possible Initially 
Fujimori had threatened to impose the 
death penalty on Ou/man, though it is 
banned by the Peruvian Constitution In 
the face of widespread opposition m Peru 
and worldwide, I ujimori has abandoned 
ideas of an official execution, but there 
IS still every reason to fear an extra legal 
execution undci the cover of 'escape at 
tempt’, ‘suicide’, or ‘death bv natural 
causes’ The notorious record of the Peru 
vian regime lor murdering political 
prisoners is well known and well-docu 
menied, from the massacic of hundreds 
of prisoners at LI f ronton prison in 1986 
to the cold-blooded murder of more than 
40 women and men unaimed prisoners 
at the C anto Grande prison as recently 
as May ol this year International public 
opinion must help stop the hand ol the 
Peruvian legime from adding Ciuzman to 
their endless list of murdered noliiual 
prisoners 

Western poweis and the woild media 
they dominate have plavcd a despicable 
role in aiding the f ujimoti regime First 
Guzman was portrayed all over the world 
as a dangerous ‘terrorist and the most 
dangerous man on eatth while the sup 
port 'or Ciu/man and the laci that he is 
consideted by nmlicins of peasants workers 
and othcis m Peru is ihcir leader in a 
revolutionaiv war has bcc i dclihciaiclv 
Ignored Then, while thi ' mgaioo trial 
was organised and evers established legal 
principle was trampled, the guardians of 
demcKracy’ remaihed deafentnglv silent 

Despite this worldwide orchestia ol lies 
and hystena, in the past three weeks a 
movonent has developed around the 


world with remarkable speed against the 
threats to Guzman’s life It has brought 
together a broad array of jurists, defenders 
of human rights, political activists, jour¬ 
nalists, and cHher ordinary people in many 
countries One international delegation 
has already been to Lima to express the 
worldwide opposition to this railroad and 
a second is now assembling there This 
movement holds that Guzman must bene 
fit from the broad international support 
from which imprisoned opponents of im 
penalism and reactionary regimes have 
always benefited 

V R Krishna Iyir 

Chairman, 

Indian Human Rights Tribunal, 
Prnakulam 

Kheria-Savftr Sammelana 
in Punilia 

THL British had once branded minority 
tribes all over India as ‘criminal tribes' 
The Lodha savaras of Midnapore and the 
Khena savars of Purulia are such ones 
The Lodhas number about 45,000 and the 
Kheriasof Purulia about 15/100 today In 
the SOs the ‘cnminal tnbes’ were eventual¬ 
ly given the name, ‘denotified’ tribes 

I worked with the Lodhas for many 
years and in 1981, in Puhilia, the Paschim 
Banga khena Savar Kalyan Samiti was 
formed and was register^ in 1989 The 
Saniiti does not accept foreign funds, and 
a majority of the tribal population are its 
members 

Till i98T ‘khena’ was a dreaded name 
in Purulia Also, they were favourite 


urgeis of the distnet police; adittinutni- 
tion, the (Minrhayats, the political parties 
and the rural rich Ibday, the Khenu are 
planting trees, digging imgaiion-cum- 
dnnking water wells, making bricks, and 
beautiful handicraft fHoducts whta dgte- 
palm leaf and wild grass whtdi ate sold 
in Calcutta and other cities of India. Some 
650 families survive «i selling handicnfts. 
They are opening small savinp accounts 
with the local rural bank, joint accounts 
with their wives, adults and the chiIdKn 
are attending literacy centies and thar 
women are working as trained midsnves 
The different projects are run with the 
funds received from the government of 
India 

The Kherias have neither land, nor any 
assets Seven other tnbal and non-tnbal 
samitis are enjoying the benefits of the 
different projects The poor and the ex¬ 
ploited, irrespective of caste or tribe are 
working together here 

This year, on November 7 and 8 we are 
holding the Khena savar sammelana and 
the meeting of the IVibal Unity FOrum on 
a big scale. We expect about 10,000 tnbals 
and non tnbals to attend 1\ivo meak a day 
for two days for such a crowd will cost 
something like Rs 50,000 Please help us 
Send your donation to the following 
(I) Jaladhar Savar/Secretary PBKSKS/ 
Village & PO Rajnowagarh/Dt, Purulia 
723128/West Bengal, or to the under 
signed We invite everyone to Rainowagaih 
for the sammelana 

MAHASVtTA Dtvi 
18A, Ballygunge Station Road, 

Calcutta 700 019 


Rt^ised Subscription Rates 

Due 10 allround int-ivase m losis we are compelled to iiiLrcasc ihe per copy pnie of EPH' 
Irum Ks 10 (o Rs 12 with clfcct liom (Ktober I I4<)2 The revised inland subscription 
rates will be av lollows 

Inlaiui 

(invluding Nepal and Bhutan) 

(in rupees) 


Invtilutions 

Sis months 

Unt year 
475 

TWo years 
900 

Three years 
1325 

Individuals 

200 

375 

700 

1325 

( onrt-Miional Rali*K 

Teat hers ■'Researthers 

- 

250 

— 


Siudenlv 


195 

— 

... 


( onvessional rales are availabit only in India To avail of concessional rates ccmricatc 
tiom relevant inviituiion iv esveniial 

Rcmiitanve by money order/bank drafi/posul order requested Please add Rs 14 to miuia- 
lion chequev towards bank colltiiion charges 

All rrmiUanves to Erunumir anil Poliliial tK>vkly 
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Mixed Signals 


T he credit policy for the second half of the current 
financial year announced this week cannot be taken 
on its own, be it the reduction of the banks’ lending 
rate on credit limits of over Rs 2 lakh, the lowering of 
deposit rates, the phased reduction of the statutory li¬ 
quidity ratio (SLR) or the release of one-third of the 
additional cash balances maintained by banks under 
the 10 per cent incremental cash reserve ratio (CRR). 
The context in which these changes have been made 
is extremely important. 

No doubt the inflation rate has declined in recent 
months, the point-to-point rise m the wholesale price 
index having come down and even the consumer price 
indices having registered somewhat lower rates of 
increase than last year. However, it cannot be 
overlooked that in the last few weeks the trend in 
prices has been reversed and the inflation rate is 
on the upswing once again and that too at quite 
a brisk pace. Within a short span of three weeks 
the rate of increase of the wholesale price index 
has gone up from 7.S per cent to 9.2 per cent, which 
means a rate of change of 20 per cent. The Reserve 
Bank itself is clearly worried on this score. It has 
chosen to draw attention to the inevitable impact 
of the increase in prices of petroleum products and 
fertilisers and the enhancement of procurement prices 
of agricultural commodities and has called for close 
vigilance in the ensuing months. 

AJsa it cannot be overlooked that even while the rise 
in the wholesale pnee index was restrained txah money 
supply as well as bank credit were expanding at a pace 
that could not have been any source of comfort to the 
monetary authorities. Not only was the monetary 
expansion considerably higher in the first half of 
19^-93 than in the corresponding period of last year 
(Rs 23,662 crore compared to Rs 19,116 crore), net bank 
credit extended during the period to government and 
the commercial sector taken together also registered a 
* significantly larger increase (Rs 20,9% crore as against 
Rs 13,208 crore). Although there was a decline in net 


bank credit to government, it was more than made up 
by the increase in bank credit extended to the commer¬ 
cial sector, and that too altogether as non-food credit. 
In fact, the question that experts ought to be probing 
IS how, despite such significant expansion in money 
supply and bank credit, u was possible for the price 
level to remain in check. Could it not be because much, 
if not all, of the increased bank credit was diverted to 
fuel stock market manipulations during the period? 
After all, it was during the early part of the current 
financial year that the stock market boom was at its 
height. So perhaps there was some basis for the finance 
minister’s assertion that he was not prepared to lose 
his sleep over the goings-on in the stock market. In spite 
of the expansion of bank credit on such a massive scale 
and that too in the form of non-food credit—something 
he could not have been not aware of—the price front 
presented a reasonably comfortable picture, in his 
judgment at last. 

The question that arises in the context of the next 
half of the current financial year is, given (i) the 
expansion in money supply and bank credit in the first 
half, (ii) the reduced scope, for the time being at least, 
of diversion of funds for purposes of stock market 
manipulation, and (in) the reversal already of the price 
trend with the rate of inflation moving up again in 
recent weeks, what sort of signals are the monetary 
authorities, and through them, the government, 
transmitting? Is it that further expansion in bank credit, 
at a pace even faster than in the first half of the year, 
is envisaged? After all, the interest rate reduction by 
Itself is marginal. So also are the reductions envisaged 
in SLR and CRR. if that is what the new credit policy 
is supposed to point towards, will it be unfair to infer 
that the authorities are bracing themselves for a 
substantial rise in prices? That is possibly the only way 
the government can hope to reactivate industrial 
production which has so far shown few signs of perking 
up, going by the figures of the index of industrial 
production up to June. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 

New Alignments 

PERHAPS smarting at the state's ouster 
from a pre-eminent role in determining 
>^he course of politics at the centre, 
political leaders in Uttai Pradesh have 
seemingly forced themselves out of their 
lethargy. For some time past the only 
reason UP occupied anybody’s concern 
was the periodic theatrics of the VHP- 
RSS-BJP combine threatening immediate 
‘kar seva' at the disputed Ram temple site 
or the even more arresting developments 
within the BJP, which always seem to ac¬ 
quire an edge of scandal before the lid is 
hastily put on them. If the Uma Bharti 
controversy brought caste tensions to the 
surface the next round of controversy in 
which the chief minister’s detractors 
sought to embarrass him through the col¬ 
umns of the RSS mouthpiece f\inchjanya 
suggested serious cleavages in what has 
always been projected as a monolithic out¬ 
fit. In addition there was the state govern¬ 
ment’s celebrated dispute with its quintes¬ 
sential constituency—the trading commu¬ 
nity—as also its rough handling of the 
Dalit Shiksha agitation earlier in the year. 
And apart from a series of allegedly ter¬ 
rorist massacres in the Terai, the state 
government has been undertaking experi¬ 
ments towards a new Hindu pedagogy 
besides disbanding the State Minorities 
Commis.sions in favour of a Human 
Rights Commission. Further, the BJP lost 
the Tilhar assembly seat in the June ^y- 
election. All of this pales into insigni¬ 
ficance following the firing by the police 
on sugarcane farmers who were demand¬ 
ing dues owed to them by the sugar 
industry. 

The fact of divisions and factional strife 
within the BJP and sectional unrest in the 
state has obviously put an end to the lull 
in state politics. From the Congress N D 
Tiwari was the first to launch a mass pro¬ 
gramme with his Vikas Yatra eliciting a 
fair response. Unlike Arjun Singh’s forays 
into UP which were aimed more at garner¬ 
ing support within the Congress in his 
struggle against the prime minister, Tiwari 
IS responding to his marginalisation within 
the organisation by aiming to cultivate a 
mass appeal that will force both Nara- 
simha Rao and Arjun Singh to woo him 
for their personal ends. A bargain with 
cither, should he succeed in carving out 
a pub. follo'.ving, will reiastate him at 
the centie of the state Congress organisa¬ 
tion, such U.S it is. The implications such 
a development will have on t*:- caste equa¬ 
tions in the state unit is a matter of 
speculation, but it is difficult to visualise 
itMc pqrty president Mahavir Prasad ac- 

unlikely theCemgress wttlincri^itik force 
it once was in UP, since the scheduled 
caste lobby can always turn to people with 



relatively better credentials while Muslim 
confidence in the Congress has already 
been scuely tested, which throws in doubt 
the effectiveness of Tiwari’s campaign. 
But more than just internal caste equa¬ 
tions the present political conjuncture has 
put not just the UP Congress but the 
party in all of north India at a tremen¬ 
dous disadvantage. With a BJP govern¬ 
ment in power which can only be sacked 
at great risk and with the centre bent on 
a path of appeasement of the VHP, the 
UP Congress has very little room for 
manoeuvre and its moribund condition 
suits Narasimha Rao’s equivocation since 
a stronger outfit can always take recourse 
to the ‘Bangarappa option’ and defy the 
high command. Consequently the sugges¬ 
tion in north Indian Congress quarters 
that Narasimha Rao is deliberately preven¬ 
ting the organisational revival of the Con¬ 
gress in the north is not perhaps without 
an element of truth. 

But if the Congress gwvernment at the 
centre is the state Congress's biggest em¬ 
barrassment it is equally true that the BJP 
government in l.ucknow is the state BJP’s 
biggest drawback. The moment BJP 
transformed itself from a movement to an 
administration the inevitable cleavages 
were shaped, misused powers of patronage 
ruffled feathers internally and reneged 
commitments alienated sections of the 
electorate. The potential this offers has 
been spotted by the non-Congress opposi¬ 
tion all of whom have begun to fish in 
state politics. Sharad Vhdav conducted his 
‘Mandai Yatra'. Mulayam Singh Yadav 
returned from hibernation and plunged 
into a series of divisional level party¬ 
building activities that returned a fair bit 
of success. V P Singh outpaced Ajit Singh 
to take up farmers’ concerns, particular¬ 
ly following the withdrawal of the fertiliser 
subsidy. It is entirely possible that 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s exercise at con¬ 
solidating his position within the SJP was 
a calculated prelude to the parting of ways 
with erstwhile company such as Chandra- 
shekar and Devi Lai with a view to taking 
the bulk of the party organisation with 
him. It is equally possible that the 
jettisoning of the two, whose personal 
calculations were largely responsible for 
the original split in the Janata Dal, is a 
prelude to the emergence of a new realign¬ 
ment. Should a new axis emerge it can not 
only provide more desirable alternatives 
to the BJP, but also fully expose the nexus 
between the Congress and BJP. What re¬ 
mains to be seen is whether those who 
have been unable to sustain alliances for 
any length of time can act differently now. 

WORLD ECONOMY 

jG7 m 


InAmritKiKs^ ebumries .(ttiii 
Germany, France; the UK, Italy and 
Canada, the so-called G7 countries) grew 


by a mere 04i)er crat in lf9i. 
growth of 4.3 per cent (with a wdi^ of 
23 per cent) heit>ed greatly in expWning 
even this positive growth. in the in¬ 
dustrialist world were hopng that 1992 
would see the beginning of a recovery and 
by 1993, growth would be restored to nor¬ 
mal levels of 2.3 to 3,0 per cent.The latest 
news su^csts that this optimism nu^ have 
been misplaced. There are many facuHs 
undermining prospects for recovery in the 
G7 countries. 

First, the costs of unification in Ger¬ 
many arc proving to be far higher than 
originally anticipated by the Kohl govern¬ 
ment. The Bundesbank responded to the 
resultant fiscal deficit by sharply tighten¬ 
ing monetary policy, in an attempt to curb 
money supply growth and rising prices. 
The high German interest rales are pravu^ 
to be a difficult nut to crack for many of 
Its neighbours. If they let their own in¬ 
terest rates fail to levels that are necessary 
to revive growth, their exchange rates 
become vulnerable to large capital out¬ 
flows. The inability of Britain to defend 
the pound sterling within the ERM il¬ 
lustrates this. On the other hand, if they 
allow exchange rates to dcpieciate they are 
threatened by prospects of higher inflation. 

Second, while the depressed commodity 
prices (partly a reflection of the former 
Soviet Union's desperate attempts to raise 
revenues) are helping to dampen inflation 
in the industrialised world, the depressed 
growth performance in the rest of the 
world is adding to the reces.sionary out¬ 
look. Despite the good performance of 
China, and some south-east Asian coun¬ 
tries, the combined GDP of the develop¬ 
ing countries (including eastern Europe 
and former Soviet Union) grew by a mere 
0.2 per cent in 1991; and would probably 
not exceed 0.4 per cent in 1993. 

Third, the hoped for breakthrough in 
the Uruguay Round of trade negotiations 
has not maicriaii.sed. The US and the EC 
are still embroiled in dan ;erously aggres¬ 
sive stances towards each other—the US 
is also increasingly becoming unilateralist 
(Article 301) in its trade relations. This is 
contributing to uncertainty and lack of 
confidence in the G7'$ ability to get their 
act together. 

Superimposed over all these factors is 
the growing sense of economic rivalry and 
nationalism among the m.'^ior countries, 
following the end of the cold war. The 
disappearance of the cf- 'non enemy, the 
Soviet Union, has but sharpened econo¬ 
mic and political riveiry aihong the 07. 
The fear of a mudi stronger Germaity. the 
German feeling that the other nations are 
conspiring to leave it to shoulder all the 
burdens of German unification and in¬ 
stability in fortner Soviet Union, the fear 

the US is becittttirijg 

combative—ail these are putting hew 
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«e6fiicmitc 0oGcy tonseti- 


sui th«t much morr difTicuit. 

One may wdl wonder: U thU all a 
preliMie to deeper economic conflicts and 
economic recession in the world? 


COMMUNAL VIOLENCE 

False Pretences 

THE home ministry’s decision to raise yet 
another force; the Rapid Action Force 
(RAF), and dqsloy it in the states, has 
roused the ire of the BJP which complains 
that such deployment without seeking the 
permission of the state government would 
be an infringement of the rights of the 
sutes. The arguments of both the home 
ministry and the BJP—the former in 
defence and the latter in opposition to the 
RAF—are specious. 

As things stand now, the centre has 
powers to deploy at least four central 
police organisations—the BSF (Border 
Security Force), CRPF (Central Reserve 
PoUoe force), ITBP (Indo-Tibetan Border 
Police) and the CISF (Central Industrial 
Security Force)—to control communal 
riots in different parts of the state. The 
role of the CRPF (which has quite often 
been deployed in the past on such occa¬ 
sions) has been far from satisfactory. 
Complaints of connivance with Hindu 
communal elements and ill-treatment of 
Muslim victims of riots have been raised 
against the CRPF. In fact, guidelines for¬ 
mulated by the home ministry in April 
1990 stressed the need for training pro¬ 
grammes for the police forces with a view 
to inculcating in them “attitudes of 
secularism and communal harmony". In 
the same year a cabinet committee 
meeting recommended punishment of of¬ 
ficers responsible for communal dis¬ 
harmony. Instead of reforming the CRPF 
along these guidelines, the raising of 
another police force—ostensibly for con¬ 
trolling communal riots—does not make 
much sense. 

It seems that the entire exercise is aim¬ 
ed at providing berths for senior IPS of- 
Ticers and avenues tor their promotion. 
These officers will occupy posts of the 
Inspector General and Deputy Inspectors 
General and a host of other positions in 
the hicnuchy of tlie new organisation. The 
proliferation of central police organisa¬ 
tions implies a vertical opportunity for 
umraid mobility in tlw new outfits for IPS 
ofticen who mi^t be stagnating in their 
parent organisations. The RAF could be 
providing them with such an opportunity. 
It is doubtful whether the RAF would 
make any difference at the ground level, 
where communal riots break out, since its 
personnel are drawn from the same CRPF 
who have been accused in the past of com¬ 
munal bias. Further, it is not yet clear 
. *** V supposed to do. From 

, iWwwmi mg tit tiww tt by the home ministry' 
m it liOtfti M. it appears (bat the RAF will 


ba MipoaiiMe Tor piovfdiin immetSam 
itUef aitd rdiabHitatioh for lim victims in 
a post-riot situation. Is it now being train¬ 
ed to prevent and control riots? In that 
case, will it be duplicating the functions 
of the other central paramilitary forces, 
which are already expected to carry out 
these responsibilities in a communal riot 
situation? 

As for the BJP, one can understand its 
ire. Uttar Pradesh, where it is in power, 
has had a notorious reputation for com¬ 
munal riots. During the first Janata 
regime in 1977-78, when the present BJP 
leaders ran the sute as a partner in the 
Janata coalition, they revatnped the state’s 
paramilitary force, the PAC (Provincial 
Armed Constabulary), by recruiting their 
followers into the outfit. Ever since then 
the PAC has allegedly actively participated 
in communal riots, and has bwn accused 
of killing Muslims (in Meerut in 1982). 
Given this record of the UP state para¬ 
military lorce, one cannot surely trust the 
state admini^ration with the responsibili¬ 
ty of controlling communal riots. When 
the state police fails, should—or should 
not—the centre intervene by deploying its 
forces? This is the crucial question. 

But then, there follows the other crucial 
question: can the central police organisa¬ 
tions like the CRPF. or the newly- 
constituted RAF, be trusted with the task 
of preventing and controlling communal 
riots and later providing relief and 
rehabilitation to the riot victims, given the 
past record of these outfits in situations 
of communal riots? 

The dispute over RAF is being fought 
under false pretences. The Congress at the 
centre pretends to be concerned over com¬ 
munal riots and threatens to intervene in 
non-Congress ruled states by deploying 
the RAF. The BJP in Uttar Pradesh is try¬ 
ing to legitimise its connivance with the 
Hindu communal elements by raising the 
slogan that any central intervention lo 
prevent communal riots in the state 
amounts to infringement of state 
autonomy. 

POLITICS 

Award Extraordinary 

THE presentation of the first Govind 
Bailabh Pant award for the most out¬ 
standing parliamentarian to CPI general 
secretary Indrajit Gupta is itself an 
outstanding, if somewhat intriguing, 
event. The personal qualifications of the 
Cambridge-educated MP are beyond 
question—unbroken membership of the 
Lok Sajiha since 19S9. impeccable diaion 
and accent and well ai^u^ but restrained 
interventions would justify the selection 
by even very rigorous standards. Parlia¬ 
mentarism may even be said to be in 
Gupta’s blood in a manner of speaking 
as Ms hue father had diAinguished himself 
as Ur secretary of the old imperial 


' ^ 

assembly iti New DdM. Rut an awaM 
associated with the name of a fop 
establishment politician given to a sup¬ 
posedly very radical poiitician is not 
something that is usually decided by per¬ 
sonal accomplishments alone. The award 
and acceptance of such distinctions do not 
only have important political dimensions, 
but their public perception also is a fac¬ 
tor of political consideration on both the 
sides. It is from this angle that the selec¬ 
tion of the CPI general seaetary for the 
G B Pant award assumes its intriguing 
aspect. Prime minister Rao and the CPI 
leader Gupta symbolised the political 
significance of this award with a warm 
embrace during the presentation 
ceremony. 

Some commentators, including one 
historically associated with CPI circles, 
have seen in this only the confirmation of 
the fact that the CPI has come a long way 
from the day when it looked upon parlia¬ 
ment only as ^n auxiliary arena’ for the 
seizure of power. But all these commen¬ 
tators have ignored the mote relevant and 
conjunctural significance of the award 
and the embrace, that is, their reflection 
on the CPI’s proclaimed confrontation 
over the government’s New Economic 
Policy which will determine the course of 
the country’s political and economic 
evolution for quite some tune: In this con¬ 
text the award and the embrace can only 
signify that the ruling party feels assured 
that the CPTs militant stance on this 
crucial issue is little more than a tem¬ 
porary phase of the usual parliamentary 
jousting. They also proclaim that the CPI 
does not intend to allow the present con¬ 
frontation to sour Its relationship with 
the establishment. It may have an added 
dimension that the establishment hopes 
to soften the CPI further with this 
magnanimous gesture. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Ends and Means 

PHARMACEUTICAL companies have 
long used the means of organising scien¬ 
tific conferenoes, supporting seminars and 
sponsoring meetings of medical assoda- 
tions to enhance the scientific credibility 
of their products. This has been frowned 
upon because often these meetings turn 
out to be junkets where the scientife 
exchange and debate is subordinated to 
the task of directly or indirectly building 
a case for the company’s products. Some 
professional associations and consumer 
bodies have firmly resisted attempts by 
drug companies to involve themselves in 
professional activities. 

Against this background the news that 
the joint sponsor of the third national 
symposium on vectors and vector-borne 
diseases was a company manufacturing 
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insect repdliints is startling^ especially 
when the other sponsor was the once 
premier state government-run research 
esubhshment, the Haffkine Institute. The 
event raises many issues 

Haffkine Institute, among the earliest 
research units established in colonial 
India, may well be said to have pioneered 
pubhc health research under the guidance 
of Haffkine whose pioneering research on 
plague not only contributed to medical 
knowledge but also established research 
methodologies. Even later, when it was 
sidelined, more because of the politics of 
the day than anything else, it continued 
to pursue medical research, though m time 
the rot set in with neglect A collabora¬ 
tion such as that referred to above, even 
if only for a symposium, raises the ques¬ 
tion of whether it does not compromise 
the saentific objectivity of a pubhc health 
research institution which willy-nilty is 
being obhged to lend its name to the com¬ 
pany's product advertisement campaign? 
Moreover, there is also the possibihty that, 
having obtained legitimate entry into the 
funds surved research community, com¬ 
panies such as this will increasin^y seek 
to use public facihties either for product 
research or for initiating protects which 
are inherently biased. 

There is also another issue here Insect 
repellants represent instant and momen¬ 
tary solutions which will keep disease 
vectors at bay for those who can afford 
them. Given that the spread of disease 
vectors is to some extent due to develop¬ 
mental policies and programmes which 
cannot be shelved, the establishment 
would rather attempt to control the spread 
of disease by preventing contact between 
the vectors and the human population 
than make the effort to control the growth 
and spread of the vectors This is precisely 
what insect repellants do, and by pro¬ 
moting them the government can divert 
attcj^tion from the environmental condi¬ 
tions which make possible the sustained 
growth of insect populations In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the locus of the public health 
agencies could be made to shift to pro¬ 
moting the use of insect repellants rather 
than revising the policies which make for 
the spread of the mosquito menace 
Similarly, scientific seminars on water¬ 
borne diseases could well be sponsored by 
water-niter manufacturers As long as the 
vocal middle classes are kept satisfied- 
witness the house-proud woman and car¬ 
ing mother promoting the use of insect 
repellants in TV advertisements—the poor 
and vulnerable, whose energies are focus¬ 
ed on obtaining the basic necessities of 
food and shelter rather than demanding 
a mosquito-free environment, can be 
Ignored 


CPKM) 

No Basic Quarfel 

A correspondent writes: 

WEST BENGAL chief minister Jyoti 
Basu speaks a lot—indeed he has to. His 
fairly regular press briefings and occa¬ 
sional speeches at mass meetings apart, 
Basu has busy schedules of public speak¬ 
ing—at banquets, inaugurations, prize- 
givings, his meetings with employers’ 
delegations and so on. One of the coun¬ 
try’s top-notch politicians that he is, his 
speeches are always laced with political 
dicta and widely reported in the press, 
over the radio and TV, but only in edited 
excerpts Those who for one reason or 
another keep away from his mass rallies 
are, therefore, unable to listen to an 
unabndged presentation of the CM’s 
views on such occasions. The telecast of 
the ceremonial opening of the second 
Hooghly bridge by the Calcutta centre of 
Ooordarshan provided a rare opportunity 
to listen to his full speech More than that. 
It also gave a direct glimpse into the pre¬ 
sent stage of the Congress(I)-CPI(M) 
interface 

The entire proceedings of the ceremony 
right from the expectant waiting by the 
CM and his cabinet colleague Buddhadev 
Bhattacharya for the amvd of the PM up 
to the proposal of the vote of thanks by 
Basu's colleague was absolutely tension- 
free and full of gracious gestures by both 
the sides If the CM repeatedly stressed 
the need for co-operation instead of con- 
Irontation, the PM reciprocated by harp¬ 
ing on his famous consensus politics and 
both he and his surface transport minister, 
Jagdish lytier, paid repeated tributes to 
Jyoti Basu There was never even a vague 
suggestion or reflection of the fact (hat 
ihe Congiess(l) and the CPI(M) are sup 
posed to be ranged against each other un¬ 
compromisingly on some very fundamen¬ 
tal socio-economic issues. 

Lett From apologists may argue that 
the lunction was meant to be a non- 
political ceremony Then, ttey have to be 
told that the interactions betsveen political 
parties—whatever the occasion—can 
never be non-politicat. their diflerentia- 
tion lies only in the modulation of tones 
and tenors 

Political pundits have been underlining 
for some years now that all the usual 
Marxist phrases notwithstanding, the 
CPi(M) has been practising undiluted 
parliamentarism only. They have been 
focusing so iar only on the methods, not 
the substance of the party’s political func¬ 
tioning What has to be underlined now 
IS that the CPI(M) does not seem to have 
any basic quarrel with Ihe present socio¬ 
political system at ali-^what the party 
seeks to achieve is only a ceruin ra¬ 
tionalisation of (he system’s modalities in 
the interest of the system itself 


twEimvi^AOii 

£W, October 7, 1971 

Takeover or control of wholesale trade 
in various commodities, n aimean. is ro 
be the Congress party^ new radkid 
slogan, pushuig into the background the 
land ceilings issue which gets no moie 
than a small paragraph in the resolution 
prepared for the AlCC session. Enough 
IS enough on land ceilings: after all, the 
states have been told that the new cdl- 
ing laws have to be enacted before Ihe 
end of the year. After that is it really 
material how much surplus land emeiges. 
and when, for distribution among the 
landless^ Certainly the Congress party 
cannot be expeaed to bother about 
such incidentals; it must remorselessly 
proceed to its next task m Ihe building 
of socialism. And so to wholesale trade: 
Does It matter if no one has bothered to 
explain what ‘control’ of wholesale trade 
means or, for that matter, “takeover”? 
It has been whispered that it would not 
mean monopoly procurement. How 
could It when all along Congress chief 
ministers have rejected out of huid the 
idea of even a small procurement levy on 
farmers'! But what kind of takeover of 
wholesale trade do you have without 
monopoly procurement^ And yet 
takeover of wholesale trade there will be; 
just as (here will be lower land ceilings 
without surplus land lor redistribution 

The comic opera touch is even more 
pronounced in the ruling party’s peram¬ 
bulations on industrial policy Here after 
much meandenng through the joint sec¬ 
tor, large houses, concentration of 
economic power and other diverse con¬ 
cerns, all the socialist uiges within the 
Congress have become crystallised in the 
demand that the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1956 must on no account 
be tampered with Thus the resolution 
for the AlCC, drafted by the Planning 
Minister himself, declares that “there can 
be no question of modifying or idiridg- 
ing the prmaples underlying the In¬ 
dustrial l^ticy Resolution of I9S6 with 
a view to enlarging the scope of itera¬ 
tion of private enterprise^'. Kstance in 
time may indeed lend charm, but a re¬ 
reading of the Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion leaves one completely m^fied as 
to why It should have swldenly become 
the central objea of the ruling party's no¬ 
ble crusade. There is quite clearly 
nothing in the industrial P^ky Resolu¬ 
tion'of I9S6 to make private enterprise 
lose any sleep. The rather {Rrvious point 
could be ma^ that the bet that theCon- 
gress should have to publicly affirm that 
It was not proponng to dilute this Resolu¬ 
tion. adopted IS years and three Pi«e4har 
Plans ago, haidly suggests aiv progress 
in the direction of sodalitin. 
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Appeasing Textile Lobby 


D P Shamui 

THE lupply-d^inand estimates for the 
1992-93 cotton season (September-August) 
arrived at the Cotton Advisory Board’s 
meeting on October 9 are no more than 
a subtle attempt on the part of the Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner, the presiding deity, at 
reconciling the differing crop estimates 
put up 19 the members lepiesenting 
divetse interests with the views expressed 
by the representative of the powerful mill 
lobby receiving, as usual, special con¬ 
sideration which IS perhaps why the CAB 
estimates are generally on the lower side 
The supply-demand position of cotton 
during 19^93 perenved by the CAB runs 
as follows The opening stock has been 
reckoned at 32.96 lakh bales and the crop 
has been placed at 120 lakh to 125 lakh 
bales This makes a total supply of IS2 96 
iakh-i57 96 lakh bales On the demand 
side mill consumption has been estimated 
at lOS lakh bales, non-mill consumption 
at 8 lakh bales and exports at 2 25 lakh 
(already released from old crop) All this 
adds up to 115 25 lakh bales, leaving a 
surplus of 37 71 lakh bales to 42 71 lakh 
bales, depending on whether the crop is 
reckoned at 120 lakh or 125 lakh bales 
In view of the known deficiencies in the 
system of forecasting of the area and pro 
duction, preliminary estimates especially 
in the face of weather uncertainties, must 
necessarily be treated as altogether ten¬ 
tative in nature But a new dimension is 
added when the crop estimates are design 
ed to reflect sectoral interests Past ex 
perience clearly shows that while crop 
estimates put up by the mill industry have 
always turned out to be on the low side, 
estimates of its consumption requiiements 
have generally been on the high side This 
poinj^is best illustrated by the unusually 
wide gap dunng 1991-92 between mills’ 
estimat^ requirements (116 lakh bales) 
and actual consumption reckoned at 103 
lakh bales, which mav turn out to be lower 
still 


The crop estimates mooted at the CAB 
meeting ranged between 118 lakh bales 
plus (ICMF) and 130 lakh bales (CCI) 
There are nut a few knowledgeable per¬ 
sons in the private trade who contend that 
the crop could well set a new record- 
exceeding 135 Ukh bales—unless it gets 
badly damaged by unseasonal rains dur¬ 
ing the latter half of October 

Since the government’s policy deasions 
are usually based on CAB’s estimates (as 
also Its recommendations to an extent), 
the dubious nature of these estimates 
compounded by pressures from the 
powerful mill lobby hampers the formula 
tion of a really meaningful policy for the 
efficient management of the emerging 
cotton scenano The government’s export 
policy for cotton last season is a telling 
illustration of this 

Based on its questionable assessment of 
the supply demand position, the only 
recommendation made by the CAB relates 
to the immediate release of exports of one 
lakh bales of Bengal Deshi cotton along 
with 25,000 bales of yellow pickings, 
50,000 bales of soft cotton waste and one 
lakh kg of hard cotton waste in view of 
the very comfortable cotton supply posi¬ 
tion expected during the current season 
As regards export of staple cotton, the 
( AB has left it to the discretion of the 
union textile ministry to take an appro¬ 
priate decision on the issue on the basis 
of the price trend and supply-demand 
position for the commodity 

There seems no plausible reason, except 
appeasing the textile lobby, why the CAB 
should have (ought shy of recommending 
export of staple cotton as demanded by 
cotton growers representatives Even on 
the basis of its lower crop estimate of 120 
lakh bales the current season is projected 
to end with a carryover stock of 37 71 lakh 
bales which on the basis of estimated mill 
consumption of 105 lakh bales during 
1992 93—averaging 8 75 lakh bales a 


Tabu isii>(tRiANi Chanc is in C oitiin fiiKts 
(Previous season's conesponding tigures in brackets) 

iPrues in per landi} 



1991 92 Season 

2 9 92 

1992 93 Season 

High 

Low 

8 10 92 

Ferceniage 

Decline 

J 34 sc 

12900 

9550 

I04(X> 

9700 

67 


(13700) 

(6500) 

(12‘H») 

(10000) 

(22 5) 

H4MP 

13700 

12000 

12*00 

11000 

12 


(15000) 

(7250) 

(15000) 

(13500) 

(10) 

Sankar 6 

17000 

13100 

13100 

12100 

76 


(17000) 

(8600) 

(17000) 

(15000) 

(118) 

DCH-32 

23000 

21000 

21000 

17600 

16 2 


(21000) 

(11500) 

(21500) 

(20000) 

(7) 


Source EiCA 




month—IS sufficient to cover industry’s 
requirements lor 4 5 months. The figure 
would turn out to be higher if the crop 
exceeds 120 lakh bales which appears very 
likely, unless, of course, the extm supply 
gets fully absorbed by enhanced mill con¬ 
sumption beyond the 105 lakh bale mark. 

Unquestionably the supply position of 
cotton IS likely to be very comfortable this 
season This is borne out by the fact that 
while new crop movement, delayed tqr 
rams in some of the states, has stili to 
gather momentum, cotton prices have 
come down since the beginning of 
September by 6 per cent to 16 per ixnt, 
depending on the variety (For details see 
priix table) Since finanaal stringency is 
not conduave to inventory accumulation 
by the trade and/or mills there is every 
likelihood of cotton prices rostering fur¬ 
ther declines in due course, unless the crop 
gets damaged by adverse weather condi¬ 
tions during the next few weeks 

There is a strong case lor releasing 
staple cotton for export without any 
stipulations in regard to MEP (minimum 
export price) and contracting/shigmtnt 
period The major institutions-CCI and 
the Maharashtra (edeiation can be en 
trusted with the formulation of aii ap¬ 
propriate export strategy in the light of 
their assessment of the emerging market 
scenario at home and abroad Viewed in 
the context of the pressing need to aug¬ 
ment the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves, the textile ministry’s approach to 
export of staple cotton is difficult to 
appreciate 

Export of cotton is nut going to be all 
that easy Indian cotton is costlier by 
about 10 per cent than comparable varie¬ 
ties abroad This IS why the Maharashtra 
Federation which had been recently per¬ 
mitted to export two lakh bales of staple 
cotton has not been able to negotiate any 
significant business thus far This situa¬ 
tion would not have arisen if the govern¬ 
ment had responded well in time to the 
federation’s repeated pleas for export 
quota T he textile ministry cannot escape 
the blame for losing a valuable opportuni¬ 
ty of earning foreign exchange in the face 
of comfortable cotton supply position 
during 1991 92 and reduced mill consump¬ 
tion 

The point is often made that export of 
cotton would impart a hardening tendency 
to cotton pi tees, adversely affecting in¬ 
dustry’s fortunes and undermining the 
competitise position of it% products in the 
international markets Since demand lor 
cotton IS a denved demand, it is pertinent 
to ask why mills should be paying un 
economic prices for cotton when it is not 
in short supply That cotton constitutes 
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an idipoitiint etement m indiistry's i>ro* 
duction costs will Im readily conceded. 
But tlw wide variations in pMormance of 
mills having equal access to raw material 
as well as the market for finished goods 
cannot be explained in terms of raw 
material costs. It can scarcely be over^ 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Kirloskar Ferrous 
Industries 

NewIy*floated Kirloskar - Ferrous 
Industria will set up a hi-tech pig iron 
project with a capital investment of 
Rs 147 crore. The new company is jmntly 
promoted by Kirloskar Oil Engines and 
Shivaji Works (also of the Kirloskar 
group). Kirioskar Oil Engines is investing 
Rs 15 crore as equity in the nev company 
while the equity participation of Shivaji 
tMirks is of the order of Rs 7 crore The 
total equity of Kirloskar Ferrous In¬ 
dustries is going to be Rs 60 crore 
Industrial Development Bank of India 
has sanctioned a loan of Rs 90 crore for 
the pig iron project. A hi-tech foundry 
of 37.500 tonnes per annum capacity 
with mg iron manufacturing fodlitks will 
be located on a 180-acre plot at Hospet 
in Raichur district of Kvnauka. The 
projea, when completed in January 
1994, will meet the pig inn requirements 
of Kirloskar group companies including 
Shivaji Works at Sholapur in Maha¬ 
rashtra. It will ensure an assured and 
steady supply of low phosphorous pig 
iron, the basic raw material, to Shivaji 
Works. 

Thia Koerf Engineering Services are 
the technical collaborators for the pig 
iron project and will be providing the 
mini blast furnace technology, process 
know-how, detailed engineering and 
supervisory services for erection and 
commissioning pig iron manufacturing 
facilities. Meanwhile, SInvaji Works is 
modernising Its plant. But no foreign col¬ 
laboration is involved in the proposed 
modernisation. The 5S-crore Shivaji 
Works is already in the capital market to 
raise Rs 17 crore for planned modernisa¬ 
tion. working capital requirements and 
for the acquisition of equity shares in 
Kirloskar Oil Engines and the new com¬ 
pany, Kirloskar Ferrous Industries. 

Phoenix Lamps 

After Phoenix Electric (India) came 
into the capital market in August this 
year, another com)>any promoted by B K 
Gupta together with PICUP, namely, 
Phoenix Lamps is entering the capital 


emisbirised tlwt couon fcntnd surplttsto 
the domestic industry’s maximum re¬ 
quirements should be allowed for export, 
especially when mills have full freedom to 
import cotton under the advance licens¬ 
ing scheme. 

PS: New Delhi’s reported decision to allow 


market making on October 29 a public 
issue of 50,50,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each at par (Rs 5.05 crore) under Indbank 
Merchant Banking Services and Cor¬ 
poration Bank as lead managers. Guptt 
established Phoenix Electric to manufac¬ 
ture halogen lamps for the domestic 
market. Phoenix Ltunps has set up a 100 
per cent export-oriented unit to manufac¬ 
ture halogen lamps and compact fluores¬ 
cent lamps with a capacity respectively 
of 118.8 lakh pieces arid 95.04 lakh pieces 
annually at Noida Export Processing 
Zone at Ghaziabad. The project went in¬ 
to commercial production in September 
this year at a cost of Rs 60.4 crore 
Phoenix Lamps has entered into tech¬ 
nical and financial ctdiaboration with 
two Japanese companies, Phoenix Elec¬ 
tric Co and Soei Tkusho Co and with the 
latter fcompany it has negotiated an 
agreement for the purchase for export 
sale 75 per cent of its output for a period 
of rive years starting from the date of 
commercial production. Compact fluore¬ 
scent lamps are considered a new genera¬ 
tion, energy saving product, and are be¬ 
ing manufactured by not more than 15 
companies in the world. The company 
is projected to earn net profits in 1992-93 
and to declare a mai^n dividend for 
1994-95. The project is to have a 
debt: equity ratio of 1.5:1 with share 
capital of Rs 23.6 croic; Out of this, 38.6 
per cent is being subscribed to by the 
Indian promoters and 40 per cent by the 
foreign collaborators. 

Sidh Global Equity 
Fund 

Sidh Global Equity Fund, promoted 
by R K Banthia and incorporated in 
1982, started active operations in the field 
of leasing and finam^ consultancy from 
1990 onwards while it is engaged also in 
capital market operations. During 
1991-92, it earned an income of Rs 30 
lakh and reported a net profit of Rs 22 
lakh. Out of the Rs 30 lakh income, 
Rs 14 lakh was earned as profit in deal¬ 
ings in shares and Rs 8,iakh as lease rent 
income. The company declared an 18 per 
cent dividend. It is now enlarging its ac¬ 
tivities to cover corporate financing, ven- 


compri*aag1low4lliMi bri#if 
cotton and one lakh baktaif 
Ddshi, is wNcoaie. No teas 
is the decision to place theentort of 
staple cotton entirely at the duposal 
ofCCI 


tuie capital fund and also mutual flmd 
business and enlarging facBities at Us. 
Bombay office Tb this end and also to 
meet working capital requhementi, it it 
making a public issue of 30 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premium «f 
Rs 5 per share on October 28 under CRB 
Capital Markets as the lead maiui^. 
This is to be part of the share oqiital 
issue to net Rs 735 lakh in the aggregate; 
Rs 430 lakh of the amount evmarked 
for working capita) requiiements, and 
Rs 305 lakh for purchaM of new equip¬ 
ment, furniture; office premisa arid 
other expenses: Sidh Global’s total funds 
base amounted to Rs 74 lakh in 1991-92, 
Rs 43 lakh of it as own funds and Rs 31 
lakh as unsecured loans. Assets on lease 
totalled Rs 39 lakh and investments 
Rs 18 lakh. 

India Rubber 

After over a decade of inactivity 
because of paucity of funds since it was 
incorporated in 1981, India Rubber, pro¬ 
moted by K K Balachandar, K K Rrmnd- 
ran, Gopa Kumar and A G Menon, is 
starting manufacture of precured tread 
rubber using a technology it has now 
developed. The pilot plant having com¬ 
menced operations, the company record¬ 
ed a turnover of Rs 45 lakh for the three- 
month period to March 1992. It is now 
raking up iiuinufacture of 3300 tonnes 
per annum of precuied tread rubber, 350 
tonnes of bonding gum and 733 tonnes 
of vulcanising solution at a cost of 
Rs 4.57 crore at Balanagar in Andhra 
Pradesh. Sources of project finance con¬ 
sist of equity share capita! of Rs 3.52 
crore, APIDC term loan of Rs 90 lakh 
atu) state government subsidy of Rs 15 
lakh. Of the share capital of Rs 3.52 
crore, the promoters arc subscribing 
Rs 98 lakh mutual funds Rs I61adth, 
while the balance amount of Rs 2.38 
crore is being offered for subscription in 
Rs 10 equity shares at par. The lists for 
the capital issue ate opening on October 
28 un^ SBl Capital Markets as the lead 
manager. The project is expected to be 
completed by January 1993. 
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Wriatian (par cent) 



brft W—b«wf Wlwtl—le PrioM 



Over 

Over 

Over 





(MMB - 100) 

Weight 


Last 

Last 

Match 

la 

la 

la 

la 

iB-9-n 

Month 

Ifcar 

1992 

«•«** 

90-91 

89-90 

nn^ 

AlCooandtta 

100.0 

221.9 

1.0 

8.8 

5.1 

133 

103 

73 

74 

PrI—ry Aitida 

313 

236.8 

-IJ) 

6.7 

5.1 

183 

13J> 

23 

4.9 

Baad Aittcki 

17.4 

274.8 

-IJO 

11.3 

7J 

303 

IIJ 

13 

94 

No»4bod AitidM 

10.1 

22SJ 

-11 

-1.0 

0.3 

183 

17J) 

34 

-1.7 

Rial, Ammi; U|IU aad Lobricuts 

10.7 

234.9 

9.7 

18.4 

100 

133 

123 

34 

34 

MaouftKtiwBd Products 

S7.0 

223.3 

0.6 

8.3 

43 

113 

8.4 

11.3 

94 






Vtfiation (per cent) 



Com 0 f Uvl^ Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

in 

In 



1992 

Month 

>har 

1991 

1991-92 

1990-91 

89-90 

8849 

IndntrW ^PMorten 1902 > 100 

242* 

... 

13.2 

3.7 

13.3 

113 

6.3 

9.1 

Ufben Non-Manual Emptojees I9044S » 100 

193* 

1.0 

14.0 

1.6 

13.3 

I1J> 

6.9 

83 

AgrkultHial Labouim July 60 to 

llli^ 

2.2 

19.0 

6.3 

19.3 

73 

33 

114 

JuaeOI > too 













Wnation (per cent in brackets) 



Money aad Baakiat 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Ml -»- 

wVOCIL 

Last 

Last March 31, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(IS-9-92) 

Month 

Thar 

1992 

91-92 

90-91 

89-90 

8849 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

338,746 

1,142 

53,802 

23,662 

49360 

36342 

37,866 

30377 



(0.3) 

(18.9) 

(7 3) 

(18 5) 

(15 7) 

(19.6) 

(194) 

Net Bank Credit to Oovemmcnt Sector 

Rs crore 

1,69,328 

823 

15,477 

11334 

24,589 

21,477 

19,631 

12,771 

Bank Credit to Conmieicial Sector 

Rs crore 

100,827 

1,367 

29,708 

9,762 

24,173 

14,832 

23,184 

21486 

Net FMckn Eadi AueU of BAaktng Sector Rs ciore 

19,621 

-599 

11,062 

94 

10,096 

1319 

83 

1433 

OepoHti of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

14831S 

2380 

39326 

17,756 

37,916 

23,383 

26309 

22.109 



(1.0) 

(18.8) 

(7 7) 

(19.7) 

(13 3) 

(191) 

(18.7) 

Rueign Exchange Assets 

Rs crore 

13,863 

-394 

11.388 

1383 

9,017 

-1,710 

-600 

-830 




(-2.4) 

(271.1) 

(8.8) 

(225.5) 

(-300) 

( 95) 

(-114) 

Index Nsssabere of lisdnatrial 

Waghi 

Latest 





PlraihHStloB 

Month 

Avenges for 


Venation (per cent) 


(1900-01 = 100) 

(June 92) 



in 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-W 

Oaaemt Index 

100.0 

2012 

2031 

196.1 

01 

8.4 

86 

8.7 

7.3 

Miaiag and Quarrying 

11.3 

220.8 

214 3 

2031 

08 

4.5 

6.3 

79 

33 

Maauteuring 

771 

192.9 

1933 

1883 

-1.4 

9.1 

8.6 

87 

7.9 

Blactricity 

11.4 

246.1 

257.2 

242.3 

83 

7.8 

10.8 

9.5 

7.7 

Bade Industries 

39.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

5.4 

99 

5.6 

93 

Capfeal Ooods Industries 

16.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

219 

22.4 

7.0 

13.9 

183 

Inannediale Ooods Industries 

20.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

43 

II 3 

4.8 

4.4 

Cnnarnirr Goods Industries 

23.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

63 

43 

63 

7.1 

DnmbfeOoode 

2.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.9 

17 

12 0 

7.8 

18.9 

Non-Durable Ooods 

21.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.2 

7.5 

25 

6.2 

49 

Pkwdga'Dnde 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 



in 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(July 92) 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

198748 

Bapoft 

Rs oore 

3,971 

13362 

11376 

43.978 

32,333 

27.681 

20332 

13474 






(35.1) 

(17.6) 

(36.8) 

(29.1) 

05.9) 

bipert 

Rs crore 

3,377 

21,633 

13349 

47313 

43,193 

33.416 

28335 

22344 






(ia7) 

(22.0) 

(25 4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Balanee orihade 

Rs crore 

-1,606 

-6,073 

-1,673 

-3,833 

-10,640 

-7.735 

-8,003 

-6470 

Emfl 0 fwmak Karliange Statialka 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

i9n 

1987 

Naabar of AppBcantt on Li«e Register 

y 









as a and of Asriod 

Thousand 

36,332 

36332 

34,890 

36,300 

3L774 

30,030 

30347 

30331 

NnMbar of Raolaraiinns 

Thousand 

369 

1354 

1,413 

6338 

6376 

3,963 

3463 

3439 

Nnate of VMancks Notified 

Thousand 

38 

103 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

MaadiaofPlacaniana 

Thousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

^ 329 

360 

391 

benaw 

Unit 

1990-91 

1989^90 

196889 

1987-88 

1986-87 

196546 

198443 

198344 

Oioai Doaaalic Praduct (current prices) 

Rs CtOR 

4.71599 

4,01369 

330.899 

2.94.763 

2.60.030 

2,33,799 

2.08333 

146^723 

Qms Anaiwtlf Product (I9B0BI prices) 

Rs crore 

110,477 

1,99.329 

138,009 

1,70305 

1,63371 

1,36,566 

1.30,433 

144419 

fkr capita lapome 0SI04I prices) 

Rupees 

1227 

2,148 

2,069 

1,902 

1,871 

1,844 

1313 

1.790 

1 * Pbt aunt ym ■plo btot mootii for which tta* ore mulabic and for mrespondini period of last year 



** Hanataag boU and SIMU. * Upto Istcit month for which data are availaUe. 

NA- Not available. 




1 ■♦■•f Aoddnaal dasa. m Quick estimates. 










|WBlm-(I)aaBaiacriptauaMrrBl denous Bsomh to which figure rdaics, e g, superscript' indicates that the figure is for January and ao na. I 

1 ®"t-«talii^iilimnirprarmta 

pe.vnriatiaa mcr previous period. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Foreign Comment on Human Rights 
in India 

A G NcMwaai 

While the government of India seeks the approval of fomgn 
governments for its policies in regard to human rights, it resents 
criticism on that count by non-governmental, non-political bodies. 


BY now S B Chavan, the union home 
minister, has acquired an unenviable 
record for gaffes and volte faces. On 
Se p tember 21 in London he invited 
Amnesty International to send a delega¬ 
tion to New Delhi for meaningful discus¬ 
sions, speciflcally, "within the next few 
weeks”. Amnesty, he said, hBd,been in 
touch with the Indian High Commission 
there "for a constructive dialogue whidi 
would include under their enlaiged man¬ 
date the problem posed to us by terro¬ 
rism”. Amnesty welcomed this decision 
instantly. 

Back in New Delhi, Chavan said only 
six days later on September 27, that “they 
are coming here only to hold a discussioh 
with us and not to conduct their investiga¬ 
tions in either Punjab and Kashmir”. He 
added, "they will not be allowed to go 
around conduaing their investigations”. 
Will he prevent people from meeting 
Amnesty’s representatives in New Delhi? 
Will he also prevent them from visiting 
metropolitan cities like Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay? What about Hyderabad, 
Bangalore and Ahmedabad for instance? 

Chavan is aposing the government to 
ridicule On the one hand he invites peo¬ 
ple for a dialogue On the other he im¬ 
poses curbs on them which make little 
sense In London he exudes warmth. In 
Delhi hr churlishly says that the request 
for an Audience' had come fitom Amnesty 
to which he graciously accedes now. 
Worse, he denounces Amnesty before the 
dialogue can even begin: “Amnesty Inter¬ 
national has an attitude of punting India 
in a way as if there was no rule of law 
hereT’ This is simply not true. 

But Chavan gave his pathetic i^e 
away by his remark that onc^ his Human 
Rights Commission is set up. "the impor¬ 
tance attached to their [Amnesty’s] infor¬ 
mation will definitely be reduced”. So the 
ratson d’etre of the Commission is to ward 
off foreign comment on the human rights 
situation in India. Where was his national 
pride when he discussed the project with 
Britain’s prime minister and its home 
secretary? He was relieved apparently that 


they vvere “very happy that India has teen 
able to take the decision to establish the 
Commission”. Similar diacussions have 
been held earlier with representatives of 
the American government as well. 

The government of India seeks the ap¬ 
proval of foreign governments for it$ 
policies in regard to- the observance of 
human rights in India. It resoits critidsm 
by impartial non-governmental oiganisa- 
tions. Eveiy year the United Stata govern¬ 
ment publishes the ‘Country Reports on 
Human Rights Practices* in the previous 
year. It is a rqiort submitied to the com- 
nuttees on Foreign Affairs of both houses 
of the US Congress by the department of 
state in compliance with Sections 116(d) 
and S02 B(l) of the Foragn Assistance Act 
of 1%1, as amended. Britain and the 
former USSR also figure in the latest 
report pubhshed last Ibbruary for the year 
1991. ^ does India. Any complaints or 
protests by India? The report is requited 
by US law in respect of *%li countries that 
receive aid from the United States and all 
countries that are members of the United 
Nations”. So even if a state does not 
receive from the it will receive 
American attention in the report if it is 
a member of the UN. The only country 
excluded is the United States itself. 

Such a document carmot pretend to im¬ 
partiality. Public memory is not so short 
as to forget the laundered reports on the 
Shah’s Iran. At the end of the report is 
appendix A on ‘Notes on IbqMiation of 
the Reports’. Chavan should r^ this. The 
sources of information thtt goes into the 
report include the reports of bodies like 
Amnesty. US Embassy reports and even 
‘intellegenoe' reports. It si^ "The armual 
Country Reports on Human Rights Ihac- 
tices are based upon all information 
available to the United States government. 
Sources include American officials, of¬ 
ficials of foreign govenunents, private 
citizens, victims of hunum rights abuse, 
congressional studies, intelligence infor¬ 
mation, press reports, international 
organisations, and non-govermnental 
organisations concmied with human 


rights. We are particularly anneoiative 
of the role of non-govenunentd human 
rights organisations, ranging ftom groups 
in a single country to major oifaiilsadons 
that concern themsdves with human 
rights rnatters in huger geogiaiAk lagkiiii 
or worldwide While much of the Inlbr- 
mation we use it abeady ptdrlic; informa¬ 
tion on particular abuses huqoently can¬ 
not be attributed, for obvious reastms, to 
specific sources” 

The {Hocedure is described in detail. It 
is a daily affair for the US Embassies to 
report on human rights as it is, indeed for 
most others. The law renders the armual 
report nuuKlatory. Section ll6(dKl)ofthe 
Rweign Assistance Act provides as fbUows: 

The SecRtey of Stale shall tiansmit to the 
Speaker of the House of Represematives and 
the Cmnmiitee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate by January 31 of each year, a fiiU and 
complete report rqarding . 

"(I) the status of intematianaUy recognised 
human nghis, within the meaning td subsec¬ 
tion (a) .. 

(A) in countries that recaved assisUuice 
under this part, and 

(B) in all odier foreign countries which are 
members of the United Nauons and which 
are not otherwise the subject of a human 
nghu report undei this Act 

Section S02(BKb) of the Foreign Assis¬ 
tance Act provides as follows: 

The Secretary of State shall tmnsmil to Con¬ 
gress, as part of the presentation materials 
for security assistance programmes propos¬ 
ed for each fiscal year, a full and complete 
report, prepared with the assistance of the 
Actant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Huniamiaruui Affain, with 
respect to practiies regarding the observaiioe 
of and respect for internationally recognis¬ 
ed human rights in each country proposed 
as a reapieni of secunty assistance 
In contrast, Amnesty is a non-political 
non-governmental body. Criticism of 
India’s record in the American report it 
as pointed as in the Amnesty report. Why, 
then, the double standards? 
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Corruptkmt a recait debate in Calcutta lazily, complaisantly, 
almost agreed, is a way of life. One does not confront, or 

engage in battle with a way of life, one gets adjusted to it. 


THE Andhra Pradesh chief minister, that 
is, the one who has just been sacked, was 
using hk public office for private pur¬ 
poses. But, let there be no misunderstan¬ 
ding, his going was not because he was 
deeply engaged in such malfeasance. The 
malfinuanoe was public knowledge for 
quite some while; its details had been 
widely publidsed in the newspapers, the 
press reports, including lurid, meticukws 
details of his misdoings, went uncon¬ 
tradicted for weeks on end. The prime 
minister would be a hypocrite of the nrst 
water if he were to claim that those hap¬ 
penings in his home state were not known 
to him. Hie chief minister did not have 
to depart because he was corrupt. He had 
to go because the High Court judgment 
was couched in such explicit terms that to 
retain him as chief minister would, it was 
so concluded, have an adverse conse¬ 
quence on the fortunes of the ruling pa^. 
lb be corrupt is no longer considereti a 
disqualification by itself; even public 
knowledge of someone being corrupt need 
not inconvenience the person; he could 
carry on as if nothing were the matter. 
Only if arcumstances so arrange that a 
particular act of corruption, or a par¬ 
ticular set of acts of corruption, does 
more harm than good to the party’s cause 
that the individual concerned hw to be 
eased out. 

The manner in which the now deposed 
Andhra Pradesh chief ininister had 
chosen to conduct himself bore the mark 
of transparency. Everything was, one can 
very nearly admit, open and abore board. 
The malfeasances the Karnataka chwf 
minister and Ins celebrated chief secretary 
are involved in are equally diaphanous. 
The prime m in ist er cannot pretend to be 
Ignorant of the affaire in Karnataka either. 
Hf cannot also pretend that he did not 
know that the Andhra Pradesh and Kar¬ 
nataka chief ministere, both of them, went 
ahead with their decision to accord per- 
ndasion to a dosen or more of private 
t w e dic al, dental or engineering colleges, 
which were intended to subsist and 
prosper on the basis of capitation fees, 
qAer the Supreme Cburt had declared ac- 
oeptance of such fees as ultra vinerof the 
Coutitutlon. Even SO; one goes, the other 
•tays. lb ease out the Kamauka chief 
■hdsier, dose on the heels of the dis¬ 


missal of the Andhra chief ininister, would 
have sent the wrong signal to the otho- 
Congressfl) chief ministers. The deside¬ 
ratum is not to weed out corruption from 
the system, but not to make the other 
chief ministers nervous. The nusk of 
Solomon, which the prime minister 
flaunts, is therefore a bit of a sham. Cor¬ 
ruption has emerged as the principal 
staple of the nation. If the $tate-of-the- 
an jargon is to be used, the entire rqiublic 
has been transformed into one gigantic 
scam. And the criterion just referred to, 
on the basis of which prime ministerial 
decisions are reportedly reached, need not 
be the only one either. Both chief minis¬ 
ters are equally corrupt; party interests 
however demand that both must not be 
dispensed with at the same time; one of 
the two had to be kept back for the sake 
of party morak. The reason underlying 
the decision which one to go and whidi 
one to continue is again public knowledge; 
the survivor has the protection of the 
prime minister’s pet godman, or. to put 
it more correctly and precisely, of the 
godman of whose the prime minister is 
the pet. The other chief minister was not 
in such luck. It is as simple as that. 

A handful of brokers, and a bunch of 
politicians who used to operate through 
this handful of brokers, have made a neat 
pile by bilking the banks and manipubaing 
the share market. The media attention 
continues to rivet on the bits and pieces 
of the grand swindle. The Joint Parlia- 
menuuy Committee; brimful of righteous 
self-importance, is grilling petty and nol- 
so-petty officials of the banks that hap- 
peiied to be emtuoiled in the fascinmim 
operations. The committee, for whatever 
reason, does not want to leave the safe 
ground of superficialities, such as whether 
it was the Governor of the Reserve Bank 
of India or someone somewhere else who 
was the first one to get scent of the 
ongoing misdoings. The committee has 
seemingly no interest in «iax>aching into 
more fruit-bearing arenas. The brokers 
played god, for some enchanting months, 
to the banks and the stock exchanges. 
Thqr were permitted to ph^ god. No ques¬ 
tion it being-addressed to the issue how 
they came to gather such clout. Brokers 
are imermediaries; they act on behalf of 
buyers and tellers. The Harshad Mehtas 


aiM tire Bhiqw* Didab iHKie their pile; 
but those on wii«|e behalf they acted, it 
stands to reason, roust have made an 
equal or a greater pile These prindpab 
were iiutrumental in ensuring that the 
banks act as putty day in the huidt of the 
middlemen. The principals, again it stands 
to reason, must be poUtiodly powerful, 
and to an extraordinary txUM. Their 
names are not mention^ in the news- 
papen, or mentioned only in innuendoes 
Which suggests that they are resouroehil 
enough to have arrang^ to have their 
flanks covmd. That does not hopever im¬ 
ply that they are any less corrupt dian the 
state chief minister who has gone or, for 
the matter, the state chief minister who 
continues to survive. 

Or consider the other swindle; the size 
and ramincatioas of whidi could even put 
into shade the scandal ova banks and 
securities. The finance minister was hdl 
bent to raise at least Rs 3,000 crore of ad- 
(htional resources by jacking up the prices 
of petroleum products; the comprador 
minister had to do so befme he laiided at 
Dulles International Airport, DC; the 
fiscal gap had to be narrowed, othe^ise 
the masters would be very cross with him. 
The countrymen were theidiy taken for 
a huge ride; it was confidence trick of an 
astounding order. For if it were a matter 
of securing an extra three thousand crore 
of rupees for augmenting the public kitty, 
the ininister could have easily laid his 
hands on the amount and mamr times 
more by selling the first lot of shares of 
public undertakings at prices which the 
market was willing to bear. Such shares 
have been sold, but at throwaway prices. 
The plea that these shares were not listed 
with the stock exchanges and no market 
quotations were available for them wiO 
not wash; all one needed to do was to take 
the ratio of the historical cost of the asseu 
of such undertakings with their current 
valuation done by a competent certified 
accountant; that would have provided a 
rough notion of a fiur opening price. Such 
accountancy could not however have serv¬ 
ed the Olds df corruption. The tnnsac- 
.tions therefore assumed tiK form of a 
private picnic: the shares-to-be-sold were 
handed over to the custody of mutual 
funds managed, once more; by the banks; 
the banks called in their pet brokers; the 
brokers quietly called in their pA custo¬ 
mers; bonhomie did as bonhoinie is sup¬ 
posed to do. A SAIL scrip; which could 
have been disposed of. were there free bid¬ 
ding in the market, at no leas than Rs 450, 
was sold off, please do not laugh, at 
Rs IS. The story is not much different for 
the scrips of BHEL and shnilar other 
more alluring public enterprises. The 
government is coy, it win not t^ the docile 
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Indian public how many thousands of 
crote of rupees were lost to the national 
exchequer because of this great exercise in 
disinvestment. The finance minister can¬ 
not dare say that he did not know what 
was taking place; if he did not know, he 
i'as no business to stay on as finance 
■iMnister. No, he must have been fully 
aware of the shenanigan that was on, 
shenanigan defined as allowing private 
gams at the public’s expense. To' be a 
politician in power and not to connive in 
shady doings is an indefensible stance to 
adopt; if you want to continue as a power- 
wielding politician, you have to connive 
with assorted acts of corruption. Whether 
you have individually received a part of 
the kickback, commission or naznna is 
beside the point. You are an integral part 
of the system. Hands me put in the public 
till before your very watchful eyes, you do 
not protest Your role is that of the inert, 
indolent guards in Rembrandt’s Nacht- 
wacht, you watch, but you are not sup¬ 
posed to catch the thicve.s. The role is 
unlikely to change with the impending sale 
of the second lot of shares, supposed to 
take place via public auction. Auctions of 
this nature, which exclude the ordinary 
householder, are about as ‘public’ as the 
public schools in Britain. 

Such then has been the great Indian 
transition. Over the years, this nation, 
assuming it is one, has lost the faculty to 
distinguish right from wrong. The process 
starts with relatively little things, such as, 
for instance, bending a particular provi¬ 
sion of the Constitution and the injunc¬ 
tions of the Repiesentaiion of the Praple 
Act. You must be, the statutes say, a 
habitual resident of a state it you want to 
be elected to the Rajya Sabha by the 
members of the Vidhan Sabha of that 
particular state Exigencies are ail, thus a 
Bengali from Calcutta, who had never 
before set his foot in Gujarat, rents a hovel 
in Navsaru claims himself to be a perma¬ 
nent resident in the state, gets elected to 
the Rajya Sabha by the members of the 
legislative assembly at Gandhinagar, and 
in due course becomes a cabinet minister 
Or someone from Punjab, who, for fear 
of the militants, cannot show his face in 
that hapless state, buys hall a chhatak of 
farm land in Assam, who can now pre 
vent him from being elected to the Rajya 
Sabha from that stale and, once more, oc 
cupying a kev slot in the union council ol 
ministers Nitpicking of the son the 
preceding lines exemplify will make ihc 
ministers concx-rneij. oi iheii cronies, hop 
ping mad What is the point, it will ix- 
aiked, of making such unkind insinua 
j tkms when what is involved is only a 
I minor technicality? 

Thai is really hitting it on the nail. We 
ate a great informal nation, we do not like 


a2i6 


to be priaonen of technicvtitici The 
trumpet has been sounded, the invocation 
is on to serve the iwtion as a cabinet 
minister, is it not silly if the sptendid mis¬ 
sion one has been invited to participate 
in is to be botched because of a mere 
technical aberration, the tryst with destiny 
cannot be allowed to be fnistmted because 
of this or that irritant of a rule So the 
advice is to circumvent it. That is one of 
the early instructioBS to absorb in the 
game that has got to be known as learn¬ 
ing the ropes. Once one stans with the ac¬ 
quisition of such knowledge, there is no 
looking back. 

The latmt developments suggest a cer¬ 
tain maturing of the nation. Corruption, 
a recent debate in Calcutta lazily, com- 
plaisantly, almost happily, agreed, is a way 
of life. One does not conhont, or engage 
in. battle with, a way of life; one gets ad¬ 
justed to it. The noble Indian attribute the 
ancient scriptures used to praise to the sky 
is precisely this: whatever the circum¬ 
stances. one must not allow oneself to be 
emotionally disturbed, one must practise 
impassivencss. If people call you a thief 
or a crook to your face, be impassive. If 
you in fact indulge in tiuevery or ciookery, 
even then, stay impassive, howsoever 
heavy the barrage of public criticism. 
Even were you to be cau^t in the very act 
of thievnry or crookery. it wouU be foolish 
on your part to lose your cool. The storm, 
rest assured, will pass. People will, over 


time; thaiMMlm kalN hitNi 
wQI come m tomA ih eottiwof tfanci; 
the basic reality: corruption is a fhet of 
life; Once the first inhibitions are off, 
more so since politicians are mode^-setters 
in this country, the general piddic will, 
hopefully, them^ves cross over to oonrup- 
lion. This great experiment with truth has 
already commenced. Indian hedoBisRi 
and Fund-Bank philosophy, it is bdng 
discovered, are made for each other. You 
steal, I steal, they steal; my miiuster steals, 
I do too, praise me, what a model citizen 
I am. Such stealing and thieviiig and pio- 
nteering, the Fund-Bank philosophy 
asserts, reflect market rmility, they 
equilibrate demand with supply, thereby 
serving a tremendous social function. 

There is only one minor snafu. A na¬ 
tion corrupt to the core is unlikely to go 
very far. For scientists and technologists 
and accountants will also have to turn 
crooks if they have to survive in this am¬ 
bience. And once they too begin to cut 
corners, the edifice of the state would be 
in danger of collapsing: all calculations 
and projections, including the engineer¬ 
ing ones, would go haywire, an all- 
destroying viral infection would fell the 
nation. It may happen on this side of the 
left-over twentieth century. With luck, we 
might have a glimpse of the twenty-first 
century as wril. B^nd that, it would be 
sheer cheek to hope to survive. 
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Bombay’s Fsveinent-Dwellers 

Cimtiniiing Tonneiit 

Me em Bapai 


The Bombay Mimidimi Corponaion has resorted to a set of 
caBous tactUs in their endeavour to parevatt pavement settlements: 
struaures are daiuBisbed, personal Mongings taken away and the 
pKvement,is dug up to aeme plant beds. 


IN July 19SS, the Supreme Court deli¬ 
vered a perplexing jut^ment on the cue 
involving pavemoit-dweilers. A writ peti¬ 
tion (No 46104612 of 1981) IhmI been llled 
in the Supreme Court chaUenging the 
large-scale, demolitions by the Bombsy 
Muiudptl Corporation in 1981 of huts on 
pavements in central sreu of Bombay. 
The judgment on the writ petiticm en¬ 
dorses the argument made on behidf of 
pavement-dwdlers that if they are evicted 
from their dwellings they will be deprived 
of their livelihood and theiefbie their right 
to life will be violated, as the right liveli¬ 
hood is inclutted in the right to life con¬ 
ferred by Article 21. And yet the judgment 
permits the removal of pavement-dwell¬ 
ings without directing the municipal cor¬ 
poration to provide a viable alternative for 
the people so that their right to life is 
upheld. The judgment aigucs that the 
Constitution does not put an absolute em¬ 
bargo on the deprivation of life or per¬ 
sonal liberty; in the insuni case the law 
which allows deprivation of the right 
conferred by Article 21 is the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Act, 1988, and 
relevant sections in it which empower the 
municipal authorities to clear encroach¬ 
ments on pavements. The judgment goes 
on to state that those pavement-dwellers 
who were censured by the state govern¬ 
ment in 1976 should be given, though not 
at a condition precedent to their removal, 
alternative pitches (in a distant suburb of 
Bombay). The Supreme Court also directs 
the municipal corporation to withhold 
demolitions until the end of the monsoon 
(October 31) to save pavement-dwellers 
additional suffering that may be caused 
by being rendered homeless in the rain. 

It was feared that large-scale demoli¬ 
tions of huts erected on pavements in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Bombay would begin soon 
after the stipulated date. This did not oc¬ 
cur (owii% as much to intensive work of 
mobilising pavement-dweUers done by 
voluntary oiganitations as to a play of 
divmte forces in local politics). What has 


been happening instead with frequent 
Rgularity is the demolition of a few huts 
at a time along short stretches of roads 
and streets. These demolitions have rarriy 
been reported in the press. 

Whife conductiiv demolitions, the 
municipal corponuion has not been 
ftdiowing the recommendatitms made by 
the Supreme Court for makii^ them 
humane; by avouHiig them during mon¬ 
soons arid by providing alternative pitches 
to the ousted families. (Whether or not the 
location suggested by the Supreme Court 
can be a viable (dace of residoice for these 
poor families leading a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istencie is a separate issue Oidy in one case 
was an alternative location provided by 
the municipal corporation in an outlying 
area.) Pavement-dwellers claim that some 
of the demolitions have been violent, that 
on several occasions municipal staff has 
confiscated their personal belongings and 
have subsequently been sold off to others. 
In most cases the ousted families have 
been able to return to the same pavement 
and erect their shelters all over again. In 
the recent past, however, to prevent people 
from reoccupying the clnr^ pavements, 
munidpd workers have dug them up and 
constructed brick plant beds. In one case, 
the ousted people lived for 18 months by 
the side of the pavement where they had 
lived previously, in order to keep their 
daim on the pavement, and then gradual¬ 
ly made room for themselves around the 
empty plant beds. 

Riwment-dwellers live under the fear 
of being made homeless anytime; this in¬ 
security peryades their life. At the same 
time; the callous behaviour of municipal 
personnel during demolitions makes the 
experience extremely distressing. A Task 
Force set up in 1983 by the Planning Com¬ 
mission has acknowledged that slum/ 
squatter settlements ar^'the products of 
poverty and social injustice (Shelter for 
the Poor and Slum Improvement Task 
Forces on Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment, Planning Commission, government 


of India I983,,p xxiv}. This mutt teevett 
more true of pavement settlemmits. Aaid 
yet pavement-dwellers appear to be tittilNl. 
more as criminals than as victims. 

Ihke the case of a recent demolttion of 
a small pavement settlenwnt. In early Jude' 
this year all the huts along a short stietdl 
of road in central Bombay were pulled 
down. Most of these families are migrants 
from Bihar and more than 70 per cent of 
them have been in Bombay for over tjD 
years, living on pavements all along. Maiqr . 
of them have faced several demolitioin < 
(survey conduaedijy the Society for Pro¬ 
motion of Area Resource Centre (SPARC) 
in 1985 and 1992). 

They were serv^ a notice on May 20, 
asking them to remove their hots witMn 
48 hours failing which they would have to 
face the consequences. The residents 
mtpected to face a demolition -within a 
month braced themselves to confront the 
event. Taking a cue from earlier instances 
when photographs of personal belongings 
being carted away by the municipal staff 
were used as evidence to secure their 
return, a camera was procured and kept 
ready. One morning vans were seen parki^ 
outside their huts. On enquiry however 
they were assured that there would be no 
demolitions. This happened on two suc¬ 
cessive mornings. Men and women, after 
asceruining that the municipal staff did 
not intend to remove their huts, went to 
work. On the third morning the demoli¬ 
tion squad struck. Within a couple of 
hours all the 87 huts on that stretch of the 
road were pulled down. Some of the resi¬ 
dents who were present tried to hide their 
belongings in adjoining buildings, but not 
much could be saved- from being con- 
ftscated and taken away. One of the 
residents took photographs of trucks 
being loaded with thar personal belong¬ 
ings. Subsequently a list was made of 
goods confiscated from each family. 
Within a few hours of the demolition of 
huts and clearing of the pavement, two 
parallel rows of beds for plants were con- 
structtd on the pavement, leaving a narrow 
strip between them for pedestrians to walk 
on. The ’illegal’ obstruction to pedestrian 
movement caused by huts was removed 
only to be replaced ‘officially’ by beds for 
plants. 

The pavement-dwellers whose personal 
belongings were taken away and not 
returned, filed a petition in the Bombay 
High Court seeking their return. The 
municipal staff who conducted the demo¬ 
lition denied having taken away personal 
belongings. This claim could not be chal¬ 
lenged as, unfortunately for the pavement- 
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dwMkn, the phototnqrfii wMdi eohld 
hBM provided the cnidei evidence; had 
not oome out beceuM Um penon who 
took the pictures was not oonvemnt with 
usini a camera. It was then a case of the 
pawement'dwellen* word against that of 
the municipal staff. The municipal of- 
flm were asked by the judge to produce 
an afTidavit in court suting their sund 
after which the case was dismissed. 
(Subsequently; the municipal corporation 
has contradicted its claim of not having 
taken away aiiy personal betongings of the 
ousted famihes. A voluntary agency, 
SPARC, working with the pavement- 
dwellers made a represenution to the 
governor of Maharashtra on June 8 regar¬ 
ding the loss of belongings of the pave¬ 
ment-dwellers. In response to the gover¬ 
nor’s letter concermng this question, an 
additional municipal commissioner con¬ 
ducted the necessary enquiry. A copy of 
his letter dated July 22 was sent to 
SPARC. His letter states: “The municipal 
employees took possession of the utensils 
and other household belongings, but later 
on, they handed over the same to the 
slum-dwellers!’ The pavement-dwellers, 
however, challenge his claim. They point 
out that if their belongings had been 
returned the municipal corporation would 
have a record to that effect with their 
signatures/tbumb impressions. They claim 
that the municipal authorities would not 
be able to produce such a document as 
their belongings have not been returned.) 

In the absence of crucial evidence to 
support thar claim the pavement-dwellen 
could not prove their case in court. 
Following an earlier demolition (carried 
out on November 3,1988), however, those 
victims (who live close to the site of the 
recent demolition) had successfully ob¬ 
tained a court order directing the muni¬ 
cipal corporation to return their belong¬ 
ings. The muniapal officials failed to 
return their belongings and later, in fact, 
denied having taken away any personal 
belongings. Fcrilowing this, the pavement- 
dwellers nied a case in the Bombay High 
Court against the municipal corporation 
for contempt of court (Writ Petition 
No 3381 of 1988). In the judgment deli¬ 
vered on April 28. 1989, the high court 
directed the mumcipal corporation to pay 
the people compensation (to cover the 
value of the goods lost) and costs. This 
is a tare case of legal success for pave¬ 
ment-dwellers. The judgment delivered by 
justice Sujata Manohar is revealing in that 
it breaks some commonly held myths 
about pavement-dwellers (or the poor 
geneially). The judge is very critical of the 
fact that the municipal personnel 
ddibetatdy misled the people and lulled 
them into a sense of security that they did 
not permit people to take away their 


misappropriated by municipal staff. 
Above all. she has can doubts on the 
honesty of the municipal officers and 
workers. The judgment sutes “The 
evidence given by them is far from 
satisfactory. They have prevaricated on 
important details. Sometimes they were 
even unable to answer simple questions. 
They also tried not to {Hrxluce all the rele¬ 
vant documents. An attemiM was made 
also to bring incomplete files. There is also 
some doubt about tlw endorsements made 
on one of the important documents!' 

On the other hand the judge has 
acknowledged the ‘simple straightfor¬ 
ward’ manner in which the pavement- 
dwellers gave evidence. "Each one of them 
has given special details pertaining to the 
demolition which lends authenticity to 
what they have to state. They have also 
very frankly stated that some of the 
hutment-dwellers were able to salvage 
some of the belongings, though not all... 
They have not exaggerated their tosses or 
inflated the value of their meagre belong¬ 
ings. Their stones uily in all matenal par¬ 
ticulars There is no evidence of any 
coaching In my view, their evidence in¬ 
spires confidence None of them, although 
they are simple, illiterate people, have been 
shaken in cross-examination..." In contrast 


ift iw ii fi ii l i!hf 

shown oonfkfeiioe hi the iategrity of the 
municipal staff. Prom accounts of Ac 
proceedings hi the court, the pave ro e m - 
dweliers seem to have been tt a disadvan¬ 
tage on accouiu of their lower credibility 
emaiMting from commonly held biases 
against them. 

Given the situation of the poor ami 
deprived, fighting a legal case is higUy 
dmanding on their resources in every 
sense, and unaided, they are likely to be 
unequal to the task. What justice Sujata 
Manohar has to state in this respect is 
significant. “In fact, looking to the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the petitioners an 
placed, ordinarily, but for the help which 
they have teceivid from SPARC and the 
lawyers who ably conducted their case in 
the spirit of public service, they could 
never have successfully fought the 1st 
respondent (The Municipal Corporation 
of Greater Bombay) for the return of their 
belongings... The petitioners have pointed 
out that fighting this kind of litigation to 
vindicate their right is an intolerable 
burden for hutment-dwellers!’ At the time 
of the demolition this June; the pavement- 
dwellers had to fend for themselves (as 
several members of the voluntary organi¬ 
sations working with them were out of 
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tiMiy oMdd not figM tiMir CMCf nooe^^ 
hap pe n ed in tpite of popular Ktucn- 
Hon efforts by the votunuuy agencies 
working with them for over seven years. 
VuincrabiHty of the poor agaiiut the 
power of the state emeses as a nwtter of 
soteus concern in this case also. 

The account of the recent donoiition 
liven by the pavement-dwellers shows that 
it was carried out in as insensitive and 
brutal a manner at the demolitions three 
years earlier—the manner of whidi invited 
serious criticism from justice Sujaia 
Manohar. In spite of the strictures pass¬ 
ed by the judges it is clear that the 
munidpal authorities have not found it 
necessary to lay (jown proper procedures 
and checks. As justice Sujata Manohar 
observes in her judgment “without any ac- 
oountability..the power can be misus^ as 
it is apparent from the instances narrated 
relating to previous demolitions" 

Whether brutal or humanely conducted, 
a basic question is what does the muni¬ 
cipal corporation achieve by demolishing 
^vement-dwellings without providing 
aitemative pitches at viable locations? Far 
the cleared pavements rarely remain free 
of encroachment, in the absence of apy 
other viable alternative, the ousted 
families in most cases maruge to return 
to and occupy the same pavement and 
gradually build their huts again. What 
demolitions do achieve, however, is the 
torment and terror of pavement-dwellers 
and the depletion of their already meagre 
and strained resources Not only do they 
have to replace damaged materials (be it 
bamboos, polythene sheets, mats or tough 
timber planks) for rebuilding huts, but 
repurchase household items and work 
tools confiscated during demolitions. The 
economic and psychological damage caus¬ 
ed by demolitions can be crippling. In the 
process, the a^eady poor families, leading 
a hand-to-mouth existence, beoraiK further 
impoverished. 

Pavement-dwellers do not wish to live 
on pavements. They are compelled by 
their circumstances to live in appalUng 
conditions m what is an apology for 
shelter. In spite of their abysnial poverty, 
‘ some pavement-dweilen have started sav¬ 
ing money for housing with a nationalised 
bank ami also with Housing Development 
Finance Corporation. Fbr instance, as per 
^ARC records in the pavement settle¬ 
ment wfuch wu (temolished recemly, each 
family has on an average saved about 
Rs 1,160 since 1986. Tbe sum may not be 
laige, but it represents earnest efforts on 
th^ put to contribute towards a solution 
of thdr shelter problem. They have parti¬ 
cipated in a shelier training programme 


.slum'4wdlers wbo ate ttfsibMiit engeged 
in buUdim their own tenements on a piece 
of luid leased to them by the government. 
The Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation has agreed in principle to 
grant paivement-dwellers housing loans. 
The actual disbursing of loans, however, 
is contingent on getting land from the 
sude government and according to 
SR^RC negotiations have been going on 
since inid-t986 but without success so tu. 
In this skuition, to demolish their huts 


More of the Same 

M Shatrugna 


THE nomination of Kotla Vijayabhaskaia 
Reddy as the chief minister brings to a 
close the political uncertainty created in 
the wake of the severe striauies passed by 
tbe high court against N Janardhan Reddy 
on the capitation fees issue. This is the 
first time in 30 years in Andhra Pradesh 
that a chief minister with a clev majority 
in the assembly has had to step down on 
populu demand. Former chief minister 
Nedam Sanjeeva Reddy had resigned over 
the road transport nationalisation case in 
the late SOs after the Supreme Court had 
passed strictures against him. The allega¬ 
tion against Sanjeeva Reddy by his 
poiibcal (qiponents was that he had issued 
government orders (GOs) nationalising 
bus routes in Ifomool district with ques¬ 
tionable intent and bias. The Supreme 
Court had upheld the charge. But while 
Saitieeva Reddy had accepted the Supreme 
Court verdict and stepped down imme- 
dhudy, it took several weeks for Janar¬ 
dhan Reddy to do the same, showing the 
degenerating Congressfl) commitment to 
democratic values and culture over the 
yean. 

Following the all-India pattern, the 
Congress(i) in the state is divided on caste, 
regional and personal linn. Overtly it has 
four groups. While the erstwhile ruling 
group is headed by Janardhan Reddy 
whora nominees have received the lion’s 
share of positions in the new ministry, a 
aecond faction is headed Y S Rgja- 
aekbar Reddy, the ebulliaii MP from 
Cuddapah, who had been a strong con- 
tonder fbr the chief ministership. The third 


cnuaiiig hanl^ dad bboncMiuc fora 
Menu lotatty unwarranted, h onty Mt« 
them back in thdr endeavour to find a 
secure place to live with dignity. Contrast 
the response of the government to 
pavement-dwellers with the reports at 
brazen attempts by judges, bureaucrats, 
and poUtidans to sp^ly secuR land for 
housing for themselves at prime locatioai 
in Bombay by bending and bypassing 
rules, and the travesty of social justice 
complete. There need be no room left for 
any illusion that the poor have a chance 


faction has been reared by the Ra)<ts.han 
governor M Channa Reddy and a fourth 
is represented by a motley crowd of sons 
of the former chief rtunisters and disgrunt¬ 
led individual Congressmen. Vijaya- 
bbaskara Reddy who himself had neither 
a following of his own nor a group for 
that matter, appears to have heeded the 
advice of Janardhan Reddy in the com¬ 
position of the cabinet While bowing to 
the wishes of Janardhan Reddy, he has ig¬ 
nored the ‘dissident’ groups barring 
D Snnivas from the backward classes. 
Neither the nominees of Channa Reddy 
nor Y S Rajasekhar Reddy have found a 
berth in the cabinet. Politu^ light-weights 
like J Geetha Reddy and D Srinivas 
belonging to the Channa Reddy faction 
have been included only to humour the 
aging governor. The non-recognition of 
the Y S Rajasekhar Reddy group indicates 
that the more experienced Kotla is confi- 
dmt of handling his political rival, who 
happens to hail from the same area. Tbe 
move has infuriated the followres of Raja- 
sekhar Reddy so much that they vent their 
spleen in Cuddapah by attacking public 
transport vehiclra and other public and 
private undertakings to register their pro¬ 
test against the ’injustice’ meted out to 
their leader. 

As anticipated, the upper castes have 
cornered a majority of the posts in the 
new cabinet with the important portfdios 
going to them. In the 32-raember ministry, 
19 belong to the forward castes with the 
Reddys getting the lion’s share of 10 


The imposition of Vijayabhaskara Reddy as chief minister and the 
installation of a ministry predictably dominated by the forward 
castes wiU not help to solve any of the major problems facing 
Andhra Prad(xh. 
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nw «iKl Jcclittrfyw witk 
fcapui thite and bnUmrins and vytyi one 
each. The bachwaid datws have four 
leats, scheduled castes six, scheduled 
rribes two and (hoe is one Muslim. While 
iinportanl ministiies fate excise^ transport, 
roads and buildings, linance, pown; 
agricultuie; home; revenue, higher educa- 
tkm and major industries hare gone to the 
uppm castes, with the chief minister re¬ 
taining to himself law and order, major 
irrigation and planning. Lem important 
and non-glamorous portfolios fate social 
weliare, endowments, SC and BC welfare, 
rural derelcmment, handlooms and textiles 
haw gone to the non-upper caste represen- 
tatires with the exception of Kudipudi 
Prabhakata Rao, a backwnd class repre¬ 
sentative from east Godavari, an old-ume 
friend of the chief minister, who has got 
commercial taxes. Lite his predecessor, 
Viji^bhaskata Reddy has given the im- 
pcHTtimt home portfolio to the garrulous 
M V Mysoora Reddy to checkmate the 
political moves of Y S Rajasekhar Reddy, 
hailing from the same district. While the 
ioiw Muslim minister in the erstwhile 
ministry, Mohd Jam, has been leinducted. 


tme. With a nuunri^Bhsire bnmohed 
against the daOts by the upper castes, the 
state has seen inenou^ atrocities on the 
waiter sections. For instance; the perpet¬ 
rators of the Chunduru massacre are yet 
to be punished 1^ the law courts. The 
much-publicised justice Gangadhar Rao 
Commission has not helped to book and 
punish the criminals. Viji^abhaskara Red¬ 
dy, not known for his sympathy for the 
dalits, is not likely to speed up the pro¬ 
cess of law in that regard. Though com¬ 
ing from what is euphemistically called a 
rich peasant background, he has ail the 
trappings of a landlord. Sophisticated but 
arrogant, he had a lacklustre term as a 
minister in the cabinet of Kasu Brah- 
mananda Reddy in the late 60s. In the ear¬ 
ly 605, he had been instrumental in the 
defeat of the dalit leader and former chief 
minister and Congress president Damo- 
daram Sanjivayya from the Kurnoot Lok 
Sabha seat in the 1962 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. Vijayabhaskara Reddy was furious 
that a daht 'could defy him in his native 
Kuinool district. Sanjivayya was defeated 
despite the rapport he had with Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. Though Reddy was induced as 


tew 

ccmtimintiduPflteilNwRiw^ iikk- 
cond issue he hu 10 tetend tel j| ttet gnti. 

arrack agitaiiofl. Hw aaiiiMYack cam¬ 
paign, latinched by women hi NeHoie 
district in whm appears to be a raO-out 
of the ‘Akshra (litenKy) eaiiy{|r,^ 

is spreading test in the entire state Anack 
auctions slated for September-Octeber 
hare been postponed as agitating women 
in thousands have stormed the auction 
centres and gheraoed revenue and excise 
officials. According to the budget estimate 
for 1992-93, the revenue receipts from 
state excise are Rs 862.40 crort; formiiv 
about 38 per cent of total revenue receipts. 
Out of this, income from arrack Ciaia* in 
Iblugu) alone is Rs 640 crore. Dutim and 
taxes on Indian-made foreign liqiior yield 
Rs 160 crore and on toddy miule from 
date (»lm are estimated to fetch about 
Rs 40 crore. With a formidable liquor 
lobby in the state one has to see to what 
extent the new chief minister can meet the 
demands of the anti-liquor campaigners. 
Though the movement started as a cam¬ 
paign against sale of arrack, it has spread 
to Indian-made foreign liquor as well with 


the women’s quota has been reduced from 
three to one The only woman in the 
ministry is Maganti Varalakshmi, wife of 
the debased former minister Magianti 
Ravindranath Chowdary Varalakshmi 
took the oath of office in the name of her 
late husband “who had entered the abode 
of god". 

Defectors from the TDP and their 
nominees have found ministerial berths 
much to the annoyance of ‘loyal’ Con¬ 
gressmen. While Ksmdur Jana Reddy has 
been given the agriculture portfolio. 
Harirama Jogayya has been made a nunis- 


the chief mimster before the 1982 state 
elections, the Congressfl) under his 
leadership had faced a diwtrous (tefeat 
at the hands of the Iblugu Desam. He is 
also known for his uae of strong-arm tac¬ 
tics and utter disr^aid for parhanrentary 
niceties. He was the duef organiser of the 
Congressfl) campaign in the infamous 
Nandyal Lok Sabha by-election in which 
P V Narasimha Rao was elected with a 
'record majeatty' of 6 lakh votes. For 
booth-captunng, rigging, impersonation 
and sheet violence. Nandyal had far sur¬ 
passed Meham 


attacks on liquor shops and bars in the 
towns. 

Vijayabhaskara Reddy, in an interview 
given to a Iblugu daily soon after he was 
sworn in as chief minister, said that restor¬ 
ing the credibility of the Congressfl) in the 
state and understanding the anti-arrack 
campaign will be at the top of the agenda 
of his government. While admitting that 
increase in the sale price of the subsidis¬ 
ed rice to Rs 3.S0 a kg in addition to 
reducing the monthly quota from 20 to 16 
kgs per card had beim found unpopalar, 
he iridicated that the whole scheme would 


ter on the recommendation of Rajya 
Sabha MP, P Upendra, who himself 
defected from the TDP to become an 
‘unattached’ member in the house. 
Bhupathi Raju Vijaya Rama Raju, who 


With no proven record of political 
acumen and finesse, Reddy appears utter¬ 
ly unqualified to solve political problems. 
When asked to comment on the Naxaliie 


be reviewed—giving credence to the op¬ 
position charge that the subsidised rice 
scheme has always been used for political 
purposes by the Congress in the state 


had defected from the TDP and was later 
admitted into the Congrcss(l), appears to 
have had a hand in the selection of 
Vualakshmi. his fnend’s wite hailing from 
the same district Of the prominent 
dissidents kept out of tlie ministry are 
J Chittaran Das, Coimer backward classes 
welfare minister who had won the Kalva 
kurthy assembly seat against N T Rama 
Rao by a narrow margin ot S,(l00 soles in 
the last assembly poll, and P Ramachan- 
dra Reddy, formei minisiet for major in¬ 
dustries. Reddy, who was (he assembly 
speaker for a short while during the 
regime of Channa Reddv, m Usi had been 
short-listed for the shief ministership in 
the initial stages.' 

The imposiiion s.f Vijayabhaskara Redds 
as the chief ministei is not likely to solve 
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Protest 

Kuicliui Mathur 



me :' 







The gang rape of a sathin of Rajasthan's high profile Womai’s 
Devdopment Project meant to be a retribution for her active 
partkipatioB in exposing and preventing child marriages, has once 
again higUighted the vulneraMity of poor, rural, low-caste women 
who are being gromned to be change agents in a complat, feudal 
sodety. 


THE September 25 issue of Rajasthan 
Punka ctiried a small news item that a 
woman (lom Bhateri village had registered 
an FIR in Bassi ‘thana’ alleging that she 
had been gang-raped and that her hus 
band beaten up. Soon after, the news 
quickly spread in Jaipur that this incident 
reffened to Bhanwari a 'sathin' of the 
Women’s Development Project (WDP) of 
the government of Rajasthan. Between 
Se p tember 25 and October 2 a number of 
lo^ Hindi dailies as well as national 
dailies reported the incident with varying 
overtones. On October I. the Rajasthan 
Pitrika carried a significant editorial 
article titled ‘Kroor Hadsa’ ('Brutal 
EpisodcT) condemning this incident as wril 
as analyring its implications. The fact that 
the WDP is a high profile government 
programme in which the state government 
as well as donor agencies have uken pride 
and the 'sathin’ is the pivot of the entire 
piojea design gave a more senous dimen¬ 
sion to the incident. Many Jaipur-based 
women’s groups as well as other aocial 
organisations in Rajasthan began making 
frantic inquiries. 

ThcR was, however, another side of the 
picture emerging simultaneously. Many 
strongly worded reports had start^ trickl¬ 
ing down from the thana and village 
elders in Bhaten that Bhanwari had con¬ 
cocted/fabricated a baseless allegation. 
IWo parallel positions have since gained 
ground; one, held by pet^ile from the 
village; caste leaders, etc; which basically 
' quertkining the authenticity of Bhanwari’s 
, story and the other espous^ by social ac- 
' tivists, many sensitive bureaucrats, resear¬ 
chers and others, which is of outrage at 
the violence meted out to her. 

This polarisation is strangely reminis¬ 
cent of the Oeorala episode when tire ‘sati’ 
iwue generated a national controversy. 
The points of difference; however, are very 
significant. The case here is not in any 
tense *tcasationar or 'dramatic'. It has its 
essential *oidinariness* in terms of 
violcnoe; it has no religious vocabulary to 


hide its starkness: and. it represents a basic 
women’s issue The vulnerability of a 
poor, rural, tow caste woman as a change 
agent is highlighted in this case, posing a 
serious challenge to developmental inter¬ 
ventions through state machinery. 

Tith Context 

Bhanwari is a kumhar woman about 40 
years old. She lives in Bhateri, a village 
in Bassi tehsil, 45 km from Jaipur. She was 
selected and trained as a sathin in 1985 
in the WOP. Her sensitivity to women’s 
issue as well as an overall commitment to 
ensure justice on various occasions have 
made her especially respected in the WDP 
group. In the course of the past seven 
years she has taken up issues related to 
land, water, public distribution system, 
literacy, health, and ps^ment of minimum 
wages at famine relief works. She had 
received the support of the men and 
women of her village on all these issues. 
In 1987 she took up a major issue of at¬ 
tempted rape of a woman from a neigh¬ 
bouring village and elicited substantial 
support from her own village. The one 
factor which had faciliuted her handling 
of the case was the divided caste context. 
Till then, Bhanwari had no history of en¬ 
mity over land, money or caste issues with 
the village community. 

Bhanwari’s alienation in Bhaten began 
spedfically on the issue of child marriage 
just before ‘Akha 'ftej’ this year and an 
overall focus on stopping child marriage; 
This year the state government decided to 
observe the fortnight preceding Akha Itej 
as an ami-child marriage fortnight. In this 
context a public appeal was issued by the 
chief minister, and the chief secretary 
wrote to all the district collectors to 
conduct a campaign in this regard. 

The stopping of child marriage became 
an *achievement' of Uw programme. This 
was substantially different from the soft- 
linc approach which WDP functionanes 
had been uking treating it as a matter of 


giniltMth dMi *ptmeiietd (md 
wetkK]aaddujmieadiKUu,aadtka 
District Women's OevekqNnent AfMdlK, 
(DWDA) DWDA tried to persuade tilMi’ 
people in the area against child marriagg 
It was dear that alongwith others some 
of the infhientiai gujar families were 
ning diild marriages and were detentiineil 
to pm'form them. There was, therefore 
definite disapproval from the hical leaden 
and the ‘pr^han’ over the issue 
When Bhanwari visited Ram Karan 
Gujar of Bhateri and tried to convince * 
him not to get his one-year old daughter 
married, she met with a hostile and ag¬ 
gressive response The vidhayak of the 
area also strongly opposed Bhmiwari. Ifa 
felt that since 40 of the 100 households 
in the village belonged to gujars, hit sup¬ 
port to the issue would have serious im¬ 
plications for him. Some of these families 
are financially well off and claim to have 
political connections. 

In response to the appeal of the district 
collector a list was prepared by all the 
sathins in the district, which included dw 
name of Ram Karan Gujar and some of 
the kumhar families of the neighbouring 
village. The SDO and the deputy super¬ 
intendent of police started making rounds 
of the villages in their efforts to prevent 
child marriages. This added to the ten¬ 
sion. On May 5, the SDO and the deputy 
SP came to Hiateri to stop the maniage 
of the one-year old girl in Ram Karan 
Gujar’s family. The latter is also a ward 
panch. As was the case with all the other 
marriages in the area, the state machinery 
only succeeded in preventing the marriage 
from taking place on Akha Teej itself. The 
marriage, however, did uke place at 2 a 
m the next morning and no police action 
was taken agauist the family. People in the 
village, however, connected Bhanwari's ef¬ 
forts to convince them against child mar¬ 
riage with the police action. From the 
pracheta reports of May it is clear that the 
overall atmosphere in the village as well 
as in the neighbouring areas was very 
tense and threatening. The following ex¬ 
cerpts from various report submitted by 
the pracheta between May and June are 
rev^ng. 

... I uM didi that the aimosphcie m the 
village it very tense and the Mihm it being 
threatened regularly. Even I am being con- ‘ 
stamly thieaiened. 

the pndhan has warned the sathint 
against entenng people's homes and talking 
to them. He feels that we have reported 
againti ihe village and aie helping the polien 
. sometunes I feel thai lora fewmonths 
we should not rake up any issue m thlt 
village. 

. . Uuuiwari Bhaten, Kalathi, Maya and 
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CSovmdi have «Im> ineurred ttrani d^»p- 
jf proval 

I fbe marriage of the one-year old child 

having been performed the gujar com 
, munily legitiered its anger in a strong 
manner Harassment of Bhanwan came 
in arious ways A tree was cut and fod 
der was taken away from her field, and 
she was boycotted socially The entire 
gujar community in the village was in 
^ structed not to sell milk to her family and 
^ not to buy the earthen pots made her 
jand her husband Bhanwan’s husband 
Mohan who used to supplement the fami- 
I ly income by pulling a rickshaw in Jaipur 
‘ could no longer do so because he could 
not leave Bhanwan alone in the village 
') This had senous repercussions on their 
financial situation One d^ Badri Gujar 
came personally to Bhanwan’s house to 
register his anger and beat up Mohan 
When Bhanwan tned to intervene and 
> argue that Mohan had nothing to do with 
her sathin’s role, there was a scuffle and 
s Bhanwan’s bangles were broken in the 
. process Some days later, the project duec- 
, tor, DWDA was also threatened by Badri 
Gujar 

^ Another feature; though crcrtly unrelated 
■ f to this entire episode was that dunng the 
Tajasva abhiyan’ (revenue campaign) in 

* Bhateri on June 2. Bhanwan was allotted 
a piece of land in the village. Dunng the 
same event the block pmcheta was ad- 

* monished by the local MLA for having 
let the WDP play such an active role in 

. trying to prevent child mamages dunng 
' the Akha Ibej campaign 1b this, her 
\ figniflcant reply was‘i am committed to 
f trying to enforce the law of the land in 
spint and in letter As a legislator, if you 
have no faith in the law, you should try 
to change the law” The above exchange 
clearly reveals the ambivalence of the 
f political leadership and the consequent 
I, casualty at the most vulnerable level 

As a response to this hostile environ 
w ment the sathins from neighbouring 
^ villages, the prachetas as well as the pro- 
ject director (PD) visited Bhanwan at 

Y brief intervals Bhanwan on her pan con 
|w tinued to resist legal action, or lodging an 

V FIR She felt that this could only worsen 
** the tension So the WDP team decided to 

have a focc-io-face dialogue with the com 


j|<munity and a ‘jajam’ (village level 
meeting) was held on June 22 in Bhateri 
However, the gujar community continued 
> to be aggressive At this time the local 
postmaster who also runs a shop in the 


village had employed Bhanwan to manage 
the ‘piau' (water kiosk) at his shop on a 
wage of Rs 3(X) per month However, he 
was soon forced to dispense with her ser 
l^kxs when Tive men roughed him up for 


danng to come to her Hgiport. 

Despite all this, iti the pint couple of 
months Bhanwan had bem lulled into a 
sense of wdl-being and security within the 
village by assurances from the giyar com¬ 
munity It was during this penod that the 
villagers also resumed then interactions 
with her Since the ‘pressure’ had reduc¬ 
ed the frequency of the visits of the WDP 
group to Bhateri dropped. 

PRACHfTA Report 

On the morning of September 23, the 
pracheta (Rasila Sharma) had gone to the 
DWDA office to file her monthly work 
report While she was there, a very 
agitated sathui (Krishna) of village Patan 
(Bassi tehsil) arnved at the office in search 
of the project director She wanted to 
bring to her immediate notice that sathin 
Bhanwan had been brutally gang-raped 
and that there w^ a need to mobilise help 
for her Since the project director was on 
tour, the pracheta left a message and im 
mediately rushed with Krishna to Bassi 
where Bhanwan and her husband were 
waiting 

When Bhanwan saw the pracheta she 
burst into tears. She looked pale and 
drawn and was in a state of shock. Bhan¬ 
wan narrated the inadem which took 
place on Septonber 22 in between spells 
of crying Aixordmg to Bhanwan around 
6 pm on September 22 she and her hus¬ 
band Mohan were working on their field 


___ 

ra the neighhouirini field, five tm 
Suidi Gujai; Ram Krean Oqjre; BmIM 
(Ram Karan’s 'ebadm* (uncle)), Qfiau 
Gujar and Shiavan giarma a tt acked him 
with ‘lathis' and beat him up. On hear* 
mg hu screams, Bhattwari, suvecting that 
he had been biuen by a snake, called out 
to him. Receiving no reply she anxioudy 
rushed to the spot 'Biking advantage of 
Mohan’s temporary unconscious state; 
two men Shiavan and Ram Karan Gujw 
bodily held Mohan down. While Ram 
Sukh Gujar caught hold of Bhanwari, 
Badn and Cyarsa took turns to rape her. 
lb prevent her from screaming her lodhni’ 
was stuffed into her mouth. One of them 
pulled at her locket and ear-rings which 
were connected by a common thread and 
took them away. Bhanwan was threatened 
with dire consequences if she spoke about 
(he inndent 

Bhanwan and Mohan somehow mana¬ 
ged to reach home Later Bhanwari ap¬ 
pealed to two families in the village for 
help One was Shraton Sharma’s brother 
whom she considered to be a sympathiser 
The other was the local postmaster who 
had earlier employed her at his piau 
However, she was rebuffed by the latter’s 
wife for having already brought enough 
troubles on them They advised Bhanwan 
to seek help from the ‘programme of¬ 
ficials* Despite her shocked state, it was 
because of her WDP training that she 
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ing Iwr doUMt. 

At flic |a«t bw (tom Ruunri leaves at 
4.4S pm flhaiamri iccdwi Pflan, Xiiihnani 
viltaite only by tbe first bus. the next mor- 
ning. Ibgelhcr with Krishna, flhanwari 
and Mohan readied Bassi. Krishna went 
on to Jaipur OWDA to mobilise help 
while Bhanwari and Mohan waited at 
Basel in a date. The |»acheta further nar¬ 
rates that she and Krishna arrived at Baw 
and contacted Sianwari around I pm and 
together they went to the Bassi Police 
Statirm to Mge the FIR. For the next 
hour, they had to argue with the deputy 
SP and thanedar who expressed scepti¬ 
cism about the incident. When she asked 
the deputy SP as to why he thoufdit Bhan¬ 
wari and Mohan would Ik, he replied, "Aji 
saab^ ranjish ke maare jooth bhi hkhwa 
dete hain” (Due to personal enmity peo¬ 
ple sometimes make false allegations). He 
inspected Bhanwan’s back for signs of in¬ 
jury and also took note of the scratches 
on her forearms and legs. He was so ob¬ 
viously disbelieving that the pracheta 
again asked why he thought Bhanwan was 
lying, upon which he retorted "Madam, 
do you know the meaning of rape?” 
Ultimately the FIR was lodged and the 
ASI was deputed to accompany Bhanwan 
and the rest to the PHC, B^i for the 
medical examination. 

The male doctor present at the PHC 
refused to conduct the examination and 
neither of the two women doctors posted 
at the PHC were available. Therefore, she 
was iefened.to the SMS hospital in Jaipur. 
Significantly, it was later revealed that the 
reference chit made out by the PHC doc¬ 
tor requested a medical examination foi 
confirming the age of the victim rather 
than rape! So Bhanwari was brought to 
Jaipur. The medical jurist at SMS refused 
to conduct a medical examination without 
orders from the magistrate. By the time 
the magistrate was contacted it was past 
S pm in the eveiung. The magistrate refus¬ 
ed to give them any orders, saying that 
they should return the following morning 
and meet him in court. The police then 
left Bhanwari and Mohan at the Mahila 
thana for Ihe night. 

Pracheta Bassi reports that on her 
return from tour at II pm on September 
23. her chiktren informed her of the inci¬ 
dent. Early next morning, she informed 
tbe dkacttM', DWCD, who instructed the 
additional director to personally visit the 
Mahila thana and ttke immediate steps to 
ensure the medical i^xamination. The in¬ 
charge of Mahila thana took them, that 
is the additional diietnor, a woman ac¬ 
tivist, pracheta of Bassi, Bhanwari, and 
Mohan to the SP (rural), adthin whose 


juiii^ctian the ease The SP had 
already been informed about the case. He 
deputed the additional SP (rural), a 
women officer, to personally emsure that 
the medical examination was conducted 
promptly. On receiving this assurance, 
Bhanwan and Mohan were left in the safe 
hands of additional SP (rural). The ad¬ 
ditional director telephonto the additional 
SP at 2.30 pm to check on the progress 
of the case, and was informed that the 
deputy SP had been entrusted with the 
case. The deputy SP informed the direc¬ 
tor, DWCD. that the magistrate had even¬ 
tually passed orders for only a ‘general* 
medical examination and had struck out 
the word 'tape' from the proforma. The 
medical examination was ultimately con¬ 
ducted. The vaginal swab was tal^ 48 
hours after the incident. The medical 
report corroborates the fact that there 
were mjunes on Bhanwari's hands and 
legs. The report clearly states that these 
injuries had been causixl by a blunt and 
simple instrument 

Bhanwari states that she and her hus¬ 
band were sent back to the Bassi thana 
accompanied by the ASI. Here Bhanirari 
was asked to deposit her ‘lahanga’ as 
evidence, so m the absence of any other 
clothing, Bhanwari covered herself with 
her husband’s blood stained ‘saafa* (tur¬ 
ban) and they painfully walked 3 km to 
the nearest sathin’s village at about I in 
the morning. 

Vahakha lUports 

On the morning of Se p tembe r 25. a 
group of women including the director, 
department of WCDi the PIX DWDA, co¬ 
ordinator state Idan, and co-ordinator 
Vishakha (a group for women’s education 
and research) reached Bhaten to meet 
Bhanwari. They found Bhanwari in a 
severely demoralised and shocked state 
She was physically soie, bruised and weak. 
After rendering emotional succour to 
Bhanwari and her family, they visited tiK 
site of the incident. Th^ also attempted 
to discuss the issue with a conpegation 
of local villagers assembled at the tea stall, 
but met with sullen hostility. 

The group decided to take Bhanwari 
back to Jaipur for medical help. En route 
to Bassi, they passed the vehicle of the 
deputy SP and the in-chaige of police 
sution Bassi, who were proceeding to 
Bhaten for investigating the case; Since 
the deputy SP insisted on Bhanwari’s 
presence durmg the investigation and the 
group returned to Bhaten. During the in¬ 
vestigation the deputy SP and in-charge 
of police station intem^ated the same 
crowd of villagers at the tea stall The two 
people Bhanwari had stated as having 


contacted on the night of S ep t eitoier 22 
were questioned clMdy. Altooufh they 
bothadntotedthatBhamiarihaditifbnn- 
ed them about the attack <» her husband 
and the ‘anyi^’ (injustice) meted out to 
her, both professed not to have oonttmed 
from her words that the word anyig* 
referred to rape. (It is noteworthy that in 
common village parlance, rape is usually 
referred to as anyaya or‘bura kaam’itther 
than as ‘balatkaar’.) On the other hand, 
Bhanwari was closely interrogated as to 
why she had not dearly stated to these two 
people that she had been nqied. 

Tbe deputy SP then attempted to en¬ 
sure the truthfulness of the two peopicfs 
sutements disclaiming the occurrence of 
rape against the touchstone of ‘gangajal* 
(holy water). Mianwari thereupon said 
that she could also swear by the gaiqnlnl 
to which the thanedar replied "Aise to 
gangajali joothi ho jq«gi” (by doing this 
toe would only make the gangi^ impure). 

Despite his knowledge of the badt- 
ground of tensions over child marriages, 
the deputy SP did not ask any explicit 
questions to establish the link. It was 
treated as a separate issue. When he was 
asked to take Bhanwari’s tom blouse as 
evidence, he was again disbelieving. He 
also pointed out that Bhanwari’s back was 
not grazed, despite knowing that bhan¬ 
wari had been flung on a grassy surface 
The obvious scratches on her arms, legs 
and neck from the thorny Ixishes too were 
not uken note of by the deputy SP. In an 
aside to the director, DWCD, the police 
o.ffldal pointed out how Bhanwan was 
fumbling for words, and had to be 
reminded that she was in a state of shoek 
and was understandably incoherent. 

The deputy SP also interrogated tbe 
villagers about the cnminals who were 
absconding since the day after the event 
and was informed that they had all left 
the village ostensibly tobuy mustard seeds 
for the coming sowing season. He urged 
the villagers to bring the absconden to the 
police station as soon as they returned, or 
else they could not hope for bail even ftom 
the Suprane Court. 

Ripples of Proiest 

On September 26 a meeting took place 
of many social groups and Vishakha, at 
Jaipur to meet Bhanwari A direct en¬ 
counter with her still in state of shock and 
the pain whidi racked her' entire persem 
clearly revealed the magnitude of the 
trauma she had undergone. Tbe PIX 
DWDA and pradieu of Bassi namied the 
inddent and the factors leading to the 
assault on Bhanwan. it ww dedded that 
a larger meeting would be oigaiiised at 
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Bhateri m September 29 which arouM 
also hdp in re-establishing Bhanwan in 
her vOlage. A memomndum wm also 
planned to be given to the union minister 
for telecommunications apprising him of 
the inadent and seeking hu clanHcation 
since the gujar commumty at Bhaten had 
been using his name in a bid to protect 
themselves 

The planned meeting which drew some 
200 people was held at Bhaten village. The 
attitude of the men and the commumty 
leaders who had assembled at the venue 
of the meeting underscored the fact that 
they had planned to pul up a umted front 
and prove that Bhanwan had fabricated 
the whole story No local woman tame 
out to support her Lven those women 
who had in general been supporting 
Bhanwan in her work, did not nsk parti 
apation in this meeting Though the 
sathins along with the local women’s 
groups did speak out supporting Bhan¬ 
wan, the meeting was not in Bhanwan’s 
favour at all The atmosphere in the 
village was totally hostile to Bhanwan 
The men in the village were very angry 
with Bhanwan for registenng the case and 
for bnnging adverse publiaty to the 
village. As proof they made Bhanwan 
swear on her son in the presence of the 
entire crowd, that she liad been raped But 
this too did not satisfy them who then 
asked Bhanwan to go and swear at the 
local temple. At this pomt the women who 
had gathered resisted and asked how many 
more times wmild Bhanwan be subjected 
to such humiliation 

On September 30 the Bhaten meeting 
was reviewed and there was unanimous 
recognition ot the fact that now Bhanwan 
has lost her roots in the village complete¬ 
ly and that there was no scope for dia¬ 
logue with the villagers at this point of 
time. The aggressiveatance of some of the 
caste leaders displayed the wrath that had 
been incurred by Bhanwan through her 
role in the anu-child marriage campaign. 
The possibility of distinguishing truth 
from falsdiood did not oust when tempers 
were frayed The social groups coming 
from vanoijs parts of Rajasthan and wat¬ 
ching a WDP meeting for the first time 
were very disappointed They questioned 
the processes of the p rogram m e But since 
nobody had any doubts about the facts 
in the case of Bhanwan three decisions 
were taken that a delegation of sathins 
should meet the chief minister taking the 
memorandum prepared earhei, the case 
should be taken to thd National Commis¬ 
sion of Women, and information should 
f be disseminated about the incident to dif- 
fgrent groups to counter inaccurate and 



occasionally false aooennus. 

Meanwhile two fresh devciopinenis 
have occulted—eyewitnesses who had not 
figured so far hsw sutMenly emerged to 
disclaim Bhanwari’s version; and the 
^criminals’ are said not to have been m the 
village on the day of the enme It is the 
CID enquiry which will clinch matters 

The three strands of the issue, as on 
October 2 are as follows: 

The chief minister gave an assurance to 
the sathins and social group's delegation 
that a CID inquiry would be conducted 
with sensitivity and effiaency. The arrest 
of the accused however would have to wait 
till the availability of the CiD report The 
village level sathins in various districts of 
local groups and rural women’s groups 
associated with voluntary network have 
started discussing this issue and have 
demanded more information both of facts 
as also ol ‘procedures’, law and administ¬ 
ration The social groups which have been 
assoaated with this case have now moved 
the matter to National Commission on 
Women and are informing other major 
programme undertakings of the implica¬ 
tions of the entire episode: 

Of the several issues that have been 
thrown up by this case, the following two 
need to be highhghted: 

What has Bhanwan gained by taking 
up the issue of child marriage senously? 
She has not only lost her credibility with 
the village but has also been subjected to 
an allegation of bang a brazen criminal 
who can falsely aliq^e gang rape on 
herself. If this kind of treatment could be 
meted out to Bhanwan who has been 
known for ha integnty, if she could be 
treated as a ‘bar’ by some m the adimiust- 
ration, what level of confidenoe can they 
musta on any similar issue? Bang a 
change agent requires personal con¬ 
fidence. high energy levels and a nunur- 
ing support structure. All the three have 
been senously underaiined by this case 
and have raised question not only for 
sathins, or the WDP, but for all ICDS and 
DWCRA workers. The phghl of Bhanwan 
strongly counters major efforts that the 
department of health is making to involve 
village level health workers, ANMs and 
mahila vandals to Rght resistanoe to fer¬ 
tility control, popularise protection 
against AIDS, ac In effea, it sas the 
clock back for women by indicating the 
‘lessons' they can be tau^t' if they dare 
go against the accepted ‘traditional’ 
norms dictated by est^shed interests 

Equally senous and possibly with even 
wukr unplication is the issue of the status 
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of dqiartnMaaM of wawiB gad chilfcaii 
withm the iaifer adndniwMiire syMenu 
Ofnocri wlw are sensitive and ievMoi^ 
to uie ptignt 01 poor wonensonom great 
danga losBit their credfoUty at onn- 
p ei e nl , efBcient, objective adBihdwaioti, 
They beve been e n tr u s t ed with a ni^ 
role in deveiopmenial work, viz, that of 
awareness-geiieration, women's moMliaa- 
tion and gender-sensitisatioD. These pro¬ 
cesses idmost inevitably lead women to 
identify ‘injustiof and oomipUon at 
various levels. And these levels could well 
be within the processes of administration, 
through some person who also is a 
government offioa. At that point of time; 
the mobilised, aware women look for 
major support from the department of 
women and diildren and it is precisely at 
that point they have to reckon with thor 
tuerarchical position within the administ¬ 
ration Thar credibifaty loss is on both 
sides in such a crisis and this position cd 
pawalessness can hardly be an instrument 
for empowerment of vulnerable women 

[Thu report is the outcome of the contnbution 
of many penon who gave thev wnnoa volun¬ 
tarily and helped m going through the 
documented leporu, tetters and minuta of 
vinous mcaings 1 wish to thank all of them 
Speaai mention needs to be made of the oo- 
opemuon eoended by the DWDMuncooaarws 
who painstakingly scanned Iheff reeonis to pull 
out information retevani for this case. I 
gmiefuUy acknewtedge the support given by the 
IDS faculty and the secretarial staff for 
facililating speed in bnnging out this report | 
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While the recent BJP rally showed signs of the developing 
diffetenees in the Hindutva cirnilnne, this has little bearing on the 
reoewRl a ttends eo buUd an aad-BJP anti-Congress platform. 


THE Somber 2S BJP rally though 
mtended as a state level initiative, has 
mtemting implications for the national 
pohtiori scene as well The rally was 
organised ostensibly to highlight the ex 
tent of the support base of the BJP situa¬ 
tion of flux, yet m spite of partly fulfilhng 
the objective (about half the numbers pro 
jected turned up at the chosen venue) the 
whole aflair received publiaty mainly for 
the light It shed on the inner goings-on in 
the party and the future course v/lych the 
latter intends to tread 

The former aspect manifested in the 
conduct of BJP leaders—most of them 
went on record declaring that they had no 
differences with one another which came 
in for much speculation in media circles 
Only a few days before the rally a con 
troversy had broken out over the publica 
tion of a damaging article on the state 
CM's chief secretary Nripendra Misra in 
the main RSS journal and this was seen 
as another chapter in the running feud 
between M M losbi and Kalyan Singh 
Indeed, the involvement of the RSS and 
the V H P was not very conspicuous even 
during the preparation of the rally which 
centred more around the personalities of 
Kalyan Singh and Atal Behan Vajpayee 
In fact It was the liberal Vajpayee who 
focused cxclusivciv on the mandir con¬ 
troversy whereas the ‘hard liner* Joshi 
chose to highlight other issues The pro¬ 
jections of the BJP's former general 
secretary proved beyond doubt that the 
party has no intention of losing the 
momentum generated on the temple 
dispute, on the contrary it wants the reins 
of other forces like the RSS and the VHP 
more firmly in its hands On the other 
hand, the constant references to the cen¬ 
tre and a few tft Vajpayee’s statements 
prior to the rally sent out a distinct 
message that the BJP is ready to co¬ 
operate with the Rao government on the 
Ram Janmabhoomi imbroglio Even 
though routine criticism of the Congress 
government was forthcoming, the prime 
minuter himsdf did not come under direct 
attack and was urged to play a more ef¬ 
fective role in resolving the raging dispute 
Political analysts ara seeing thu as another 
proof of the growing spectre of the 
C^gtess-BJP albance which » fast 
aciiuinng ominous portenu m the context 


of some recent developments Narasimha 
Rao's August 13 reference to a three-year 
moratonum on all disputes and strikes 
was hailed by the BJP with reservations 
and just when the working class march to 
parliament is coming up the BJP has 
made these fresh overtures 

While the BJP’s path appears clearly 
etched out in many respeas, one is not 
sure about the role the RSS proposes to 
play in the present scenano A basic unity 
of aims between the two is apparent but 
•he Kalyan-Joshi conflict may not be bet 
ween tvro warring individuals only The 
more significant difference between say 
the RSS’s long-term strategy of eftecting 
a cultural submission of the Muslims and 
the BJP’s tequirement of taking the tern 
pie issue only so far as it suits its im¬ 
mediate political purpose may also lie 
behind this 

The existence of such possibilities 
within the Hindutva combine seems to 
possess little bearing on either the im 
mediate fortunes of the BJP or the pro 
spects of the opjxisition which appears to 
be enjoying a renewed period of intense 
activity The Ramkola issue which involves 
the gunning down ot agitating sugaitanc 
farmers by the police {hPW, October 1) 
has gathered momentum and the state is 
witnessing a new phenomena of constant 
rallies, marches and arrests on a matter 
which touches the core of some structural 
economic problems 

The slate government has chosen to ig 
note the issue but the current mood over 
the incident was reflected lecently when 
on an IPF call expected to muster only a 
thousand odd supporters about 3,000 
people turned up to court arrest in front 
of the vidhan sabha Due to this perfor 
mance the IPF was able to register its 
strong contention for a place in the 
ongoing posturings which may take the 
form of a general political polarisation 
against the BJP government Other events 
too have facilitated such a possibility 
recently Mulayam Singh Vulav announced 
the formation ol a new Samajwadi Party 
and bid adieu to the likes of Chandra 
sekhar and Devi Lai who it appears were 
keen an a closer understanding of the 
former SJP with the Cilongiess But 
Mulayam apparently stood to gam little 
by any such eventuality for the Congress 
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on hUn. While this tnoiie by fhe former 
duef minister was imposed upon him 
which he is now seeking to turn it to his 
advantage by staking his claim as the 
pivot around which any fiauie anti-BJP 
polarisation will revolve At first sight the 
situation appears favourable for him. 
Other figures like Ajit Sin^ who despite 
holding a different position from say 
Chandrasekhar or Devi Lai on account of 
his predominantly jat social base, has not 
been able to break any new ground and 
IS now limited to a bargaining position 
with the Congress or some other domU 
nant lorce The Congress also has yet to 
find a new foothold though N D Tiwari 
IS trying his best to make a comeback 
Recently his ‘vikas yatra’ was joined by 
Arjuii Singh at Bareilly and this generated 
widespread speculation about the cumirqj 
together ol the two stalwans on a plat¬ 
form parallel to Narasimha Rao But sudi 
moves are still at an embryonic stage and 
the Congress kaders seem more keen on 
consolidating their own positions before 
taking up any clear cut stance At another 
level the Janaia Dai is also finding I dif¬ 
ficult to think of a new plank Its M«n- 
dal rath could achicse only Iimitet’ suc¬ 
cess and though V F Sin^ along with 
other JO leaders has been arrested it is not 
clear how far the pai tj is prepaied to go 
on the Ramkola issue The party is thus 
exploring possibilities of some understan 
ding with Mulasam Singh to further but 
tress Us position 

In such an cnvnonmini, the left par 
lies have called lor an anti communal 
convention on Octobti 22 which is being 
seen as preparing ihc ground for opposi 
lion politics in the earning months Yet the 
organisation of an anti communal con 
venlion, when basic issues are coming to 
the fore is being considered odd in some 
circles Misgivings of this nituit received 
a further fillip following the CPI rally 
which made only a passing leterence lo 
the incident Nevertheless this move seems 
to be an extension of the left’s central con 
cepi ot effecting a broad anti BJP secular 
from which does not exclude an under 
standing with forces within the Congress 
as well But this time, probably under 
pressure from the Janata IJal, the left par¬ 
ties have retrained from making overtures 
to the Congress, though they do appear 
keen to build up once again the image of 
Mulayam Singh \adav Seemly they went 
as far as making ihc IPf’s entry to the 
convention contingent upon (he parties' 
assurance of not criticising Mulasam or 
the C PI(M) from the dais The IPf while 
reiterating its resolves to stick to the con 
vennon’s agenda has refused to accept any 
such a prion conditionalities 

The t lint which appears to have arous- 
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«d <ppreh « mn bn» withta the ten is tb« 
IPPi conaiaiait adwocMy of tltentative 
poUticd tactics whidi gives immtry im¬ 
portance to left forces coming together 
and acting as a nudeus of any further 
broad-based anti-Congiess anti-BJP plat 
form The IFF is particularly critical 
dwut CPI(M)'s resistance to this idea and 
In a recent press statement the party’s 
general secretary A P Singh also dmand 
ed that any consideration centring around 
Mulayam should be based around the 
clearing of the ex-CM's role in the in 
famous Dalia cement factory and Kunda 
Pratapgarh firing incidents which took 
place during his leign 

A powerful lobby within the Janata Dal 
too seems averse to any idea of an opposi 
tion grouping with M S Yadav at the cen 
tre In a recent statement even V P Singh 
expressed his doubts about being present 
in Lucknow at the day of convention, even 
though in later utterances he also praised 
Mulayam for forming a new parly The 
leader of the Janata Dal legislature party 
Reoti Raman Singh, is known for his anti 
Mulayam postures and m the ‘vidhan 
sabha gherao’ p’-ogramme of the IPF he 
even offered to court arrest along«ith 
party leaders While noting the impor 


tance of<ttisftev d t»i»dhtl»|^^ I# 
postpone ^sctissiont! on It ft» the future 
as the CPI(M) had not accepted the IPFs 
invitation of participating in its pro¬ 
gramme (though a prominent CPi leader 
did turn up to address the rallyists) and 
the party’s prime effort then was to go 
into joint activities with the left parties 

Given this background it is difficult to 
foresee the evolution of a broad based 
consistent platform of opposition parties 
ranging from the left to the Janata Dal 
and Mulayam Some temporary under 
standing or the other may emerge but the 
balance of soaal forces as well as the cur 
rent political equation do not appear to 
favour greatly the former chief minister 
who may yet be pushed into isolation He 
has come in particularly for some harsh 
treatment on Ramkola which tould noi 
provoke much general response Howc-vet 
in any such eventuality he mav end up 
seeking a working relationship with forces 
like BSP on an anti’savariia platform 
Much depends on the ciuaal months of 
November and December when many of 
the pel mutation* and combinations cut 
rently evolving will be forced to come to 
grips with developments centring on the 
mandii issue 


Education as a Resource 


What should be the objective of education' Should it be viewed as 
a weans for creating human resources tor a purpose, say, 
increased productivity? Or should education be treated as an end 
in itself, as a my of empowering individuals'' 


EDUCATION for what human develop¬ 
ment or human resource development’’ 
Education for whom lor those who can 
afford to pay or for everybody who wants 
It’’ Education by whom through the state 
or through private initiative’’ These were 
some of the seemingly innocuous ques 
tions which provoked considerable discus 
Sion and led to the identification ot a long 
agenda for research at a recent workshop 
on ‘Education for Human Development 
jointly organised by the Madras Institute 
of D^lopment Studies and the ICSSK 
at the institute for Development Studies 
Mysore 

The crucial difference in the pcrspec 
tive of education tor human resource 
development (HRD) as opposed to human 
development (HD) arises tiom the fact 
that HRD treats education of the in 
dividual in a society as a means to some 
end—increased productivity improved 
technology, and so on, whereas HO con 
sidm education as an end in itself, 
towards the empowerment of individuals 


as self governing entities Thisdistinciion 
1 $ important not so much for semantics 
as for prioriiising resource alloLation for 
education among competing levels 
(primary, sccondaiy, higher), lypes 
(general, technical), oi methods (formal, 
non formal, distance) There were in all 
nine papcis on various aspects ot educa 
lion as a rtsouice, and as many as 40 
participants fiom many disciplines 
Even afiei lour decades of indepen 
dence, increase in literacy rates is still 
marginal and the absolute number of il 
literates is still on the increase The literacy 
rates of rural people, especially women, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes arc 
worse than the population as a whole 
While the magnitude of illiteracy itself is 
enormous, in several states a is more so 
with literacy rales much worse than the 
national average Eniolment oi school age 
(up to 14) children is only 20-30 per cent 
of the school age populatioa Even among 
the so-called literate population, the pro 
portion of people with educational levels 



llte iiicittet 
mand’ for educatkra at (Hfiteicnt teveb 
have to be underttood twtter« 'Him b 
need for examining why the demand for 
primary education » still k inadequate; 
particularly m rural areas, as to make the 
goal of univeisalisation of pnmaty edua. 
tion unrealistic While the education of 
the mother seems to have a signlftcant 
effect on child health and the denumd for 
children’s education, we do not have a^- 
quate knowledge of factors which hinder 
the demand lor, or participation of 
women m the education process. The need 
to apply econometric methods for esti¬ 
mating the demand for education at dif¬ 
ferent levels by sex. residential status 
(rural/uiban), level of education and oc¬ 
cupation of the parents, and the supply 
conditions of the educational system such 
as location, availability and cost of 
transpoitation, noon meals and other 


facilities, and the relevance of the cur¬ 
riculum IS emphasised 


The stale of higher education is not 
healthy either While there has been a 
quantum jump in the number of higher 
educational institutions, there has been a 
decline in quality This situation has 
resulted because policy makers have taken 
the line of least resistance (such as crea¬ 
tion oi islands ol excellence and pnvausa- 
(lon), rather than revitalising the 
deteriorating university system 


Ihe result of an exploitation in the 
number of educated individuals entering 
a viriually stagnant labour market has 
been a sharp increase in the incidence of 
unemployment There has also been a 
mismatch between the products of higher 
education and the needs of society 
However, this situation has not led the 
private sector to give direction or support 
lo the educational development of the 
society Instead, it has passed on the brunt 
of the burden lo the formal state-funded 
education system 

Such a diagnosis of the crisis in Indian 
education and the suggestions for reforms 
have been presented by a number of 
education commissions But the needed 
reforms have not taken place because of 
the lack of political will to treat educa¬ 
tion as central to soaetal development. 
Such a political will can be general^ only 
through the collective voice of the people; 
and to that extent ongoing programmes 
such as total literacy campaigns and nod- 
formal education for drop-out chiiditn do 
play a very important role. They an to be 
considered and conducted not merely as 
programmes to make the society hteratc; 
but to empower the people as individuals 
aware of their environment, and aUe to 
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thfiutte cBAaot lotc of 
its iCf|KHtttbWty to equip the iQdety lo 
oope with the incite^ dentuid for 
higher eduettion—both genenl end 
professional—concothitaat with the ad* 
vances in sdenoe and technology. But this 
responsibiUty is becoming increaiingiy 
difficutt to dschaige supposedly on ac¬ 
count of the resource crunch. One point 
of view is that higher education must not 
depend on public funds. The argument is 
that higher education is more spedfically 
to cater to the sectoral needs, tlm returns 
are more for the private (individuals/in¬ 
dustry) sector than for the society as a 
whok and that there is an increasing need 
to privatise it. Moreover, there is a role for 
both public and private initiatives. While 
the former is necessary in the areas such 
as setting standards, accreditation, etc; the 
latter may provide innovative educational 
systems. But there cannot be a categorical 
stance on this issue without proper assess¬ 
ment of the social costs of providing 
adequate and equitable amount of hi^er 
education of good quality. 

Such an assessment may lead us to ac¬ 
cept strategies such as (a) full-cost 
recovery (from students or from those 
who employ them when they graduate) of 
highei eduaUion provided by the state; 
(b) breaking the monopoly of a few 
private institutions by allowing more 
private initiative, and (c) rapidly expan¬ 
ding the opportunities for higher educa¬ 
tion through the distance mode; capitaiis- 
mg on the vastly improved ted i n okigks 
such as satellite communkatwoa. Adop¬ 
tion of such strategies may require a con¬ 
current shift in the policy to support 
through loans to iiidividttal sUMlents 
(based on merit, means criteria and so 
on). Strategies to effective implement, 
administer and monitor the mechanisms 
of subsidising a vast number of in¬ 
dividuals are also crucial. 

While the key responsibility of the 
educational sector is to dewlop the 
nation’s human resources, not mudi at¬ 
tention is now paid to the systematic 
development of the human resources in 
the education sector itself, viz, the 
teachers and administmtois. 1111 recently, 
training has been used as the only 
mechanism for developing human 
resources in the educational system, 
whereas there is a need to consider other 
mechanisms such as devdopment-otiented 
performance appraisal sj^ems, proper 
reward structures, appropriate selection 
procedures, pmential development, feed¬ 
back and counselling, and organisation 
development. The success in the im- 
idementation of these mechanisms is 
dependent upon the creation of the ap¬ 
propriate organisation culture, since the 


uMNdly tepa i» be teiidetery 
rather than d eve t op m ental 



Innovations 

Formal education is believed to have a 
Unrited Dmaion and has failed in its du¬ 
ty to create social sensitivity and respon¬ 
sibilities. Such a dismal position can be 
remedied by providing a teflned 'study 
cuhunf for students and ‘work cuhurlr for 
teadiers. In particular, students need to 
be trained to acquire a scientific temper, 
self-reliance and soda! conscience thrmigh 
an int^rated programme. 

The most important task in seeking the 
so-called alternative paradigms in educa¬ 
tion is to firmly separate paradigmatic ex- 
plomtions from dogma, ibr, in reality 
many popularly propounded ‘paradigm 
shifts’ are actually shifts from one posi¬ 
tion of dogma to another. The essence of 
a paradigm is the internal consistency in 
Its constitution-*-e number of theoretical 
premises, mutually supportive, generating 
a variety of fresh hypotheses for extend 
ed generalisations, and all of these pro¬ 
ceedings with the emergence of ap¬ 
propriate methods, techniques, and 
specific tools in the various stages of 
observation, analysis, inference and 
theory building. 

One such example of an alternative 
educational system was described as a case 
study. The internal consistency among the 
principles in this |»imary school for the 
rural poor could be linked to important 
theoretical premises in the behevioural 
sdneea Examples are: (a) the ‘psgmallion' 
effoct of behaviours bdng detemined by 
the le b eB I n g (consciously or unoonsaous- 
ly) of pupils by teachers; and following 
fton thh the importance of creating lear¬ 
ning oivironments which promote poutive 
lelf-ooiicepts regarding learning abilities 
end competence; (b) the recognition of 
love as a desimble biological need (and 
not a huury), and its sigiuficance in the 
school environment as foundation for an 
integrated body-memal health; (c) the 
definition of teacher as facilitator of lear¬ 
ning rather than as transmitter of infor¬ 
mation; and the extremely important task 
of reorienting the teacher’s value system 
to the alternative perspective; (d) the im¬ 
portance of stimulation and motivation 
through non-evaluative means for max¬ 
imising rates of learning; and (e) the im¬ 
portance of co-operative effort in all lear¬ 
ning tasks moving away from all com¬ 
petitive impediments. 

There is need to re-examine and 
demolish several stereotypes that might 
operate as unquestioned assumptions 
dogmas in education. Instances are gender 
and sex role stereotyjnng (e g, needlecraft 
and woodwork); subject status stereotyp- 


‘ bli f* mtttfoamdl waiAto 
ami muhcMtetteh bmgtuge 
(the questionable nature ^ the mecUuni 
of instruction conflia); and tearning mte 
stereotyping (what is possible at what 
age). Several process indicators were 
described to substantiate the positive out¬ 
comes of the alternative paradigm, 
reflected in student motivation, setf- 
sufficiency, maturity in learning, com- 
munity involvement in education, co$t- 
effemivencss of the programme, and so 
on. There is a dire need to thoroughly 
document the experiences of such atter- 
native models for further understandk^, 
and creating awareness and optimism 
among educational planners that resouice 
constraints need not deter human develop¬ 
ment through education. 

The limitations of the conventional ap¬ 
proach to adult education has led to a 
search for alternatives. One such alter¬ 
native IS the paitiapatory approach which 
believes that people omnot be developed, 
but can develop themselves through thdr 
own aaions. Fbr this they need to be em¬ 
powered through a facilitating process to 
utibse their own skills and poieniutis. Hie 
underlying principle of this approach is 
the willingness on the part of the teacher/ 
trainer to accept (he competence of the 
leamer to choose what and how they want 
to learn. For the effective implementa- 
tion/useof this approach, the ngKliltes of 
the conventional requirements of eligibili¬ 
ty, evaluation, and accreditation of 
learners need to be relaxed 

While adopting the participatory ap¬ 
proach to education one has to be 
cautious about some ethical issues such 
as how to promote informed choice in the 
group without imposing preconceived op¬ 
tions and directions from the change 
agent; and how to help the group through 
stages of ‘resetting’ and ‘refteezing*, going 
beyond the tediniques of ‘unfreezing’ only 
at the start, as all changes in individual 
group behaviour invariably imply con- 
frontinx and resolving conflicts. 

To conclude, the workshop covered a 
wide gamut of issues starung from the 
problems of illiteracy and the crisis in 
higher education, to institutional am) 
financial reforms of the existing system, 
human resource development for teachers 
and adminutrators, and Anally, innova¬ 
tions such as 'participatory approach’ for 
adults, and creating alternative en¬ 
vironments that promote learning and 
motivation in the case of children. 

[This report has been prepared by a group of 
participants of the Twenty-Second Inter¬ 
disciplinary Research Methodology Workshop 
held at the Insutute for Development Studies, 
Mysore; from June 3-6.4982. Ihis sres the lint 
of a series of three workshops on Hiimaii 
Resource Dtve topn ieM.) 
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Africa: Tlirary 

Democratic Struggles 






Mahmood Mamdaai 


tlie indamigowe ^oae af IMN 
brutal dictatorshtpi. Thk pr o of coa- 
tiauea, iM(mM%piatiaotoA l>M|Bi^ 
a critical period ia the niodeni hiMity ef 
Afrtca. 


A curious feature of curratt African politics is the prescription of 
M/utfons drawn frtm a context other than the one that gave rise 
to its problems. Whereas the source of demands is the existing 
, Aftkan context, the framework for solutions is generally a 
received theory of democracy which has little to do with 
contemporary realities in Africa. 

A MARKED change in the political land- oiganised strength of professional associa- 
scape of Africa has been in the making tions (lawyers, academics, even doctors in 
over the past five years. Ever since some instances), trade unions (miners, 
Numeiri was driven out of power in 1985, railway workers, taxi operators, workers 
pressure from the streets has forced regime in manufacturing establishments, as the 
after regime to concede political reforms, case may be), and churches. 

While this pressure reflects the force of A truly novel form, originating in 
internal reform groups, its new-found ef- French-speaking African countries, but 
fectiuenessrignines die extent to which the the demand forit spreading beyond (such 
. qiace for local reform has expanded as a as to Kenya, for example), is the call for a 
leauft of international devdopmenu. On ‘National Conference*. Ineviubly chaired 
the one hand, the collapse of the Soviet by a church dignitary with high moral 
! empire has lessened the weight of geo- standing, the National Conference func- 
; political factors in shafHng western tions as a venue for crystallising a collec- 
; policies towards Africa; on the other, it tive historical memory. Participants vent 
t b far more difficult for western govern- a host of grievances, but particularly focus 
ments to explain away—either to people on two issues; official corruption and ar- 
at home or to those in Africa—pressures bitrary government. They deliberate and 
' intenial refxm as by and laige a 'Rojan take decisions, and often appoint a new 
. hone for ‘Soviet expansionism’. In the government with an executive prime minis- 
r words of president Museveni of Uganda, ter on whom the decisions are binding. 

the end of siqterpower rivalry over the Junior officers often join the National 
^ continent has ‘orphaned’ many a govern- Conference. The result is to paralyse both 
i ment in Africa. the presidency and the aVmy command. 


As democratic struggles bring forth 
lefmnu, however, an unexpected outcome 
is likely to be growing tenricHi between 
demands and solutions. For a curious 
feature of current African politics b to 
draw prescriptions from a context other 
than the one that gave ri.se to its {xoblems. 
Whereas the source of demands b the ex¬ 
isting African context, the framework for 
solutions is generally a received theory of 
democracy which has little to do with con¬ 
temporary realities in Africa. 

This received wisdom is derived from 
two sources; on the one hand, the post¬ 
world war two colonial reform that was 
Africa’s last attempt at a continent-wide 
democratic transition; on the other, tire 
global influence of liberal ideas, especially 
following the collapse of Soviet-style com¬ 
munism. From the former spring notions 
of pluralism, from the latter those of 
rights. 

The framework of received theory is a 
set of assumptions which do not always 
reflect existing realities on the continent. 
The clash between assumptions and reali¬ 
ties can either lead to sterile attempts to 
enforce textbook solutions or be a rich 
source of creative reflection. With my eye 
on the latter possibility, I shall try and 
bring out this clash by focusing on two 
issues that strike me to be of salient 
importance in the present transition. 

The first concerns the narrow under- 


It b tempting to see the influence of 
I east European ‘pro-democracy! hiove- 
1 ments of the late 80s in the recent growth 
[, of reform movements in Africa. The force 
j of eximple has been there, but not as 
t much ftom eastern Europe as from the 
f West Bank and Soweta The crowd in 
I Algien evoked the example of the ‘loti- 
L fhda’ as h caDed for greater political par- 
I tidpation in the demonstrations of 1988. 
I' that same year, the ‘Sopi’ (‘change’) 
I rebellion of Smegalesc youth in the streets 

i s tff Dakar consciously evoked comparisons 
> with ‘Soweto’. 

[ In some iitstances, demands have been 
\ pressed through forms that suggest con- 
j Ibnnty more than change, as with the 
I brmed struggle’ waged by Eritrean and 
I Hgni movements that forced Mengistu 
I out of power in 1991. But, by and large, 
{[1 the forms are new: they suggest a shift 
v' ftom rural lourban protest, from peasant 
society (‘the people*) to civil society (‘the 
dtixeos’). Behind the urban crowd, from 
Kliartoum/Omdurman (Sudan) in 1985 to 



The outcomes have, of course, been standing of pluralism that is the legacy of 
mixed. In some instances, forces of reform the post-war colonial reform that led most 
have clearly won the day: in Mali, one of African countries to independence in the 
Africa’s longest dictatorship.s was over- 60s. It is an understanding which equated 
thrown by a combination of civil and pluralism with only its political dimen- 
military forces; in Zambia, Kenneth Kaun- sion; as a result, the same reform which 
da, one of Africa’s longest surviving recognised the existence of political 
presidents, was replaced through a multi- movements undermined the autonomy of 
party electoral contest. But, more often social movements. By cultivating the 
than not, developments are mixed, in former but suffocating the latter, the 
Congo (Brazaviile), success for the Na- reform drove a wedge between political 
tional Conference was temporary as sec- and social movements, and created a posi¬ 
tions of the army tried to remove the new independence environment for the emer- 
govemment, but were challenged by street gence of state-parties, at flret several, and 
demonstrations. In Ruanda, the regime then one 1 shall argue that k b thb hij^ly 
tried to forestall the demand for a Na- restricted nmion of pluralbm which 
tional Conference, but the opposition has prepared the soil for single party dictator- 
kept up pressure through a regular one- ships in a growing number of African 
day-a-week strike combined with milting countries. For this very reason, the 
in the streets of Kigali. The paralysis is assumption that dnnocracy equab multi- 
most clearly marked in the case of Zaire, partybm. widely held in most conteiB- 
where the National Conference convened porary oppositional movements in Africa, 
with the participation of Union Scene b to lead to a similar outcome, Otely 
(Sacred Union: a coalition of over 130 an upderstanding of pluralbm that incor- 
political parties) and Sockte Civile (civil porates its social and ideological moments 
society; a coalition of equally numerous alongside its political moment can check 
bssoebtions’), but has been unable to thb tendency. 
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iteh iMMim mdwQd tboory wid living 
radltjr focuMi on dte <|ustion of who 
■hookl be the bearers of rights. In other 
eAxds, even if there be agreement on a 
deHnhioh of the content of rights, who 
are to be its legitinute bearers? The ques¬ 
tion is signifkant because it is central to 
a definition of the democratic subject(s) 
under contemporary African conditions. 
I shaD argue that notions received from 
Euro-American liberalism—that the 
bearer of the Tight to self-determination’ 
is the nation, and that of Tiuman rights* 
is the citizen—are so restrictive that they 
have the unfortunate result of disenfran¬ 
chising increasing number of groups and 
individuals under present conditions in 
Afnca. A democratic struggle that cham¬ 
pions the rights of these groups and in¬ 
dividuals will haw to question these 
assumptions. 

Pluralism 

The demand for multi-parties is grow¬ 
ing rapidly in many African countries. 
While an accurate barometer of opposi¬ 
tion to single-party civilian rule or to 
no-party military coups, it is doubtful 
whrther the call for multi-parties can be 
considered adequate as a vehicle for 
democratic reform. 

lb shed light on this issue, it is 
necessary to turn to an earlier period, one 
that followed world war two and marked 
a turning point in the history of demo¬ 
cratic struggles in Africa. Widespread 
democratic aspirations fuelled powerful 
nationalist movements; in response, 
colonial powers ceded reforms. These 
reforms for the first time introduced 
multi-party politics m most African coun¬ 
tries. It was the eve of independence; 
many heralded it as the fust democratic 
transition in Africa. 

But the traiaition was aborted. Hardly 
a decade later, it was a rare country that 
could boast of multi-party politics. Wias 
then something in the very nature of the 
colonial reform that paved the way for 
■ingle-party dictatorships? Or did this 
outcome take plape in spite of the reform? 
Itt claim not withstanding, was the reform 
a first ^ decisive step in the demobilisa¬ 
tion of democratic forces on the conti¬ 
nent? Or did these forces prove too weak 
and disoriented to take advantage of and 
defend a reform potentially in their 
fevour? Bor anyone interested in shaping 
the next round of reform, the answers to 
these questfons should prove vital. 

The teoacky of tte post-war democratic 
movetnent was nourished fay the reiation- 
sh4i b et ween pelitieal and social protest. 
As a pobtkal movement, rutionalism 
g at heiud strength to the extent it was 


anehored in pr^ulariy-based social move¬ 
ments. This was true of Nyerere's Ibngan- 
yika African National Union (TANU) in 
the erist as it was of Nkrumah's Conven¬ 
tion Peoples Party of the Gold Coast 
(CPP) in the west; both drew militants as 
well as supporters from those sectors 
already set in motion by trade unions and 
peasant co-operatives, women and youth 
societies, and dissident anti-colonial 
religious groups. 

While this may seem obvious in the 
crisis-ridden situation of today, it was a 
fact difficult to glimpse in the continent¬ 
wide celebration that marked the post¬ 
independence environment For intellec¬ 
tuals then tended to write the political 
history of nationalism at the expense of 
its social history; in that suffocating en¬ 
vironment in which nationalism itself was 
refashioned as a state ideology, some even 
presented political history as no more than 
the biography of the nationalist leader! 

This reduaion—of social history to 
political hiMory, and of political history 
to political biography—was facilitai«l 
the very tenor of the colonial reform. For 
the cutting edge of the post-war reform 
was to drive a wedge between political and 
social movements. 

Social movements—defined separately 
as trade unions, oi peasant co-operatives, 
or friendly societies (including women, 
youth, or religious groups; burial societies 
or mutual help associations)—were re¬ 
quired to register to seek legal recognition. 
But the Registrar of Societies—a govern¬ 
ment official—was given powers not just 
to register, but also to deregister, any of 
these organisations. Registration, in turn, 
involved supervisoiy powers, over rules, 
finances, and activities. In addition, the 
registrar also possessed emergency powers. 
In a society so registered, accountability 
to its membership became secondary to 
accountability to the powers that be. 

Control through legal registration and 
continuous supervision was extended 
from social organisations to the popular 
media. The radio being a state monopoly, 
and television a post-independence arti¬ 
fact, this regulation was in practice of 
significance for newspapers. It is in this 
overall context that the freedom to oiga- 
nise political parties was introduced; they 
were invited to prepare for electoral con¬ 
tests, and eventually for a transition to 
independence. 

It was a reform at once sweet and sour. 
Its effect was simultaneously to contain 
social movements and to sever their links 
with political movements. Once adrift, 
political movements that once articulated 
a broad socisd vision were easily reshaped 
by its own leadership into vote-gathering 
madiines, its vision shaped fay and Kmited 
to periocte electorai contests. 


Though irfuralist m its dWra, the raform 
presented pluralism only in its piriitkat 
aspect, while it equated political pluntHsin 
with multi-partyism. It was a deft move¬ 
ment which served both to emancipate 
and to stifle; while introdudng poiiticid 
pluralism, it undermined social and ideo¬ 
logical pluralism, its realisation led to the 
flowering of political parties, but a wOting 
of social movements and the popufair 
press. It is in this contradictory context 
that nationalist parties with a tranribr- 
mative social agenda were recast, usually 
from within, into no more thab crafu 
unions of professional politicians, their 
objective restricted to enhancing their 
political careers. 

This trend was carried to its final con¬ 
clusion in the single-party regimes that 
emerged in the post-indepoidenoe period. 
Whereas in the colonial period, the auto¬ 
nomy of social movements and the press 
was compromised by state supervi^on, 
under the single-party regimes it was li¬ 
quidated as the single party established 
the single trade union, toe single co¬ 
operative and ‘mass organisations' {usually 
of women and youth) under iLs own 
tutelage. Whereas a state-controlled 
broadcast media coexisted with a state- 
supervised print media in the colonial 
period, both came to be state-controlled 
under the single-party regime Whereas 
the colonial reform presented pluralism as 
narrowly politicai, the single-party regiaie 
liquidated even that narrow expression of 
pluralism. My point is that the single¬ 
party regimes that uRimateiy outlawed 
any expression of autonomy in puUk life, 
whether in organisation or expression, 
built on supervisory powers embedded in 
colonial legislation. 

Let us take the example of Ibnzania. 
Drafted in the heyday of the post-war 
reform, the Societies Ordinance of 1954 
gave the colonial governor 'absolute 
discretion’ to declare a sodtty unlawful 
if in his opinion it “is being used for any 
purpose prejudicial to, or incompatibh 
with the maintenance of peace, order and 
good government”. Hie Bovemor used 
these powers in 1957 to declare several 
local branches of Ifanganyika African Na¬ 
tional Union (TANU) ‘unlawful societies’ 
without giving any reasons. Ironically, h 
is these very powers that Nyeieie oerdsed 
as chairman of TANU and president of 
Ibnzania when, fearing the exemplary 
effect of an autonomous yet remarkably 
successful peasant organisation (the 
Ruvuma Development Association), he 
decided to ban it! 

A similar trend is evident if we look at 
relevam legislmion as it affected pturaiism 
in expression. Initiated in the colonial 
period, but expanded after independence, 
this legislation empowered the registrar to 
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refuse registration to a puUication in th« 
interest of ‘peace, order and good govern¬ 
ment*; the minister concerned to cancel 
the registration for the same reasons; and 
the president to prohibit a publication in 
‘tie public interest’! 

Seen from this point of view, the multi¬ 
party reform of the 50$ and the single¬ 
party regimes do not signify opposed 
alternatives: on the one hand plur^ism, 
on the other, the lack of it. Rather, they 
^ appear as points along a single conti¬ 
nuum: the soil which nurtured the single- 
party regime was prepared for by the 
multi-party reform. Both begin with a 
definition of pluralism so narrow as to 
negate its social and ideological dimen¬ 
sions, and limit it to its political aspect. 

Tb^y, this shared premise is boldly 
upheld in the simple equation that multi¬ 
parties mean democracy, and single-party 
dictatorship! Ttue, there have been 
demands for pluralism that have not been 
' narrowly political; for example, an opposi¬ 
tion demand in Rwanda for an end to 
state monopoly over broadcasting media. 
But these have been few and scattered. As 
a rule, the tendency to interpret demo- 
' cratic pluralism narrowly to mean no 
^ more than party pluralism remains strong 
in opposition movcmenis between the 
Sahara and the Limpopo. 

Most discussion on rights in Africa tend 
to centre around the question of its con¬ 
tent. Should rights be ‘negative’ only, or 
‘ also ‘positive'? Should they be ‘individual’ 
only, or also tollective^? How significant 
is the ‘right to development’, formulated 
by the Senegalese jurist Keba ‘M’bi^ for- 
nially recognised by the UN Commission 
\ on Human Rights in 1977, and endorsed 
by a General Assembly DKlaration in 
j 1986? There is, in other words, no shor- 
; tage of discussion on the relative merits 
! of what the French jurist Karl Vasak has 
called the ‘three generations’ of rights. 

> While discussion around the content of 
rights has the virtue of putting African in- 
; tellectuals and aatvists in the main stream 
of human nghts debate internationally, its 
failing is that it obscures issues that high- 
i light the specificity of the African situa- 
^ tion. lb raise these issues sharply would 
* require a different discussion, one about 
I who should be the legitimate bearers of 
t rights in the African context. I shall il- 
’ lustrate this by querying the relevance of 
, received notions about two subjects, the 
. ‘nation’ as the bearer of the ‘right to self- 
, determination’ and the ‘citizen’ as the 
bearer of ‘human rights’. 

‘Tribes’, ‘Nai ions’ and THt Righi 
. ii> St- 11 -Determination 

„ Wilsonian rhetoric to the contrary, ‘the 

) light of nations to self-determination’ has 
I as strongly a European flavour as does 
‘human rights’ an American flavour. It 


was in Euitqse, from the renaissance to the 
enlightenment, that theorists chipped 
away at the notion of divine right; in its 
place, they erected an edific of national 
sovereignty. ‘The source of all sovereign¬ 
ty’, declared the revolutionaries of 1789 
France, ‘is essentially the nation’. 

The European debate on ‘the national 
question’ obscured a consensus just as it 
highlighted differences around it sharply. 
Liberals and conservatives argued over 
different conceptions of who was a 
nation. Broadly democratic, liberal con¬ 
ceptions were premised on one or another 
conception of the ‘social contract’; these 
rationalist notions posited the nation as a 
category of fredy associating individuals. 
On the other side were conservative no¬ 
tions premised on one or another version 
of an organic theory of nationalism; na¬ 
tions, they argued, are a product of tradi¬ 
tion. not created but inherited. 

These differences notwithstanding, 
both sides agreed that the light to self- 
determination belonged to the nation. By 
the time ‘wars of national unification’ 
came to engulf 19th century Europe, the 
confluence of nationalist and statist 
notions (of nationalism and patriotism) 
crystallised as a consensus: that the right¬ 
ful destiny of every nation is to establish 
its own state; and that the legitimate 
political authority in human affairs is the 
sute 

The debate on rights now appeared as 
a debate on nationhood. The question as 
to whether Jews or Armenians or Poles 
were nations or not was really a question 
about whether they had a legitimate claim 
to the right of self-determination, that is, 
the right to establish their own state 

While the 19th century saw the right of 
nations to self-determination crystallise in 
European thought, it brought forth a con¬ 
trary development in the United States. 
The dividing line in American constitu¬ 
tional thought is the dvil war. Before it, 
discussion on rights tended to be cast in 
European terms; after it, rights theory in 
the US was shaped strongly by local con¬ 
ditions. It IS well known that, for the first 
two years of the civil war, Lincoln was 
prepared to guarantee the seceding states 
a constitutional ri^t to slawry if that had 
to be the price of keeping the union in¬ 
tact. The core issue in the dvil war was 
not slavery, but the claim of the southern 
states to a right to self-determination. The 
defeat of the south was also a defeat of 
the principle of ‘right of nations to self- 
determination’ in the US. 

It was Lincoln’s genius to recognise that 
what was distinctive about the American 
experience was the dispersal of nations 
and not thdr coming together.' For 
America, unlike Europe, was a settler 
country. From the settler point of view, 
self-deieniiinalion as a right of nations jar¬ 


red on two counts: not oitiy did it lutve 
little reievanoe for a settler pooulation aif 
multinational origin, it also rahwd the un¬ 
comfortable question of the right of the 
indigenous population to sdf-determi- 
nation. Hence; the significance the shift 
from the ‘right to self-determination’ of 
nations to the ‘right to non-ditoimi- 
nation’ of individuals in US constitutiorud 
thought. This outcome not only preserved 
the integrity of tire union, it aim under¬ 
cut the legitimacy of any demand for sdf- 
determination by the indigenous inhdn- 
tants of the United States, the Indians. 

While the debate on ‘nations’, ‘nationa¬ 
lities’ and ‘national minorities’ within 
Europe and America was a livriy contro¬ 
versy, its flip side was once again a point 
of consensus. All were agreed that there 
were no nations amongst colonised 
peoples; and tlus was said to be particular¬ 
ly true of ‘the dark continent’. For Africa 
was said to be a land of ‘tribes’, not ru- 
tions. Unlike nations, tribes were presum¬ 
ed to have no social history. Their exis¬ 
tence in time was quantitative, not quali¬ 
tative. A compilation of occurrences over 
that time could generate a chronology of 
dates and events,* but not a history; 
whereas the rrwvenwnt of such a chrono¬ 
logy was at best cyclical and repetitive, the 
stuff of historical movement was progress. 
All sides to the debate on national self- 
determination in Europe shared one pre¬ 
mise: that ‘peoples without history’ have 
no Intimate claim to nghts! 

The circle was complete Those who 
lack a social history can only possess in- 
rute and primordial characteristics. It 
would surely be futile to attempt a histo¬ 
rical sociology of these people; as one 
could of nations; the alternative was a 
study of tribes using the tools of an 
ahistorical amhiopology. Stripped of its 
social basis, the history of struggles of 
colonised peoples to control their own 
destinies—in other words, the history of 
their democratic struggles—was easily in¬ 
terpreted as some kind of a pathological 
‘tribal’ response.^ Thus the overloaded 
nature of the term ‘tribalism’ in the lite¬ 
rature of anthropology and political 
science, as some kind of a coming to sur¬ 
face of the real nature of the ‘native^’, strip¬ 
ped of the veneer of civilisationi 

But if Africa has no nations, only 
tribes, who is to be the bearer of the right 
of self-determination in Africa? Whoi the 
UN Charter proclaimed the right of ‘self- 
determination of peoples’ at the end of 
the second world war, who were the 
‘peoples’ whose rights were being pro- 
claiined above? Instead of thinking that 
all that is iimtived is taking hold of a pre¬ 
existing notion of rights so as to %pply’ 
and ‘respect’ it, one needs to begin with 
an understaiuiiig of what is unique about 
the African context to arrive at a notion 
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7u «lift Mp 10 coBitag to ipip* 
tiH eoaoMc cRpoieBee that i» Afrtoi, we 
need atm to underiine that Africa u oot 
the Aoiericas. Thera it no country widdn 
Africa witti a rattler majority. Even South 
Africa is not a USA, though the rattier 
minorily would She to iiinxMe hn American 
lohidon* whose cutting edge would be a 
shift of focus fnnn the colleinlve right of 
s(tf-detarminati6n to the individual right 
to noiMliacrinwiation. The result would 
be to obscure the difference between the 
oolonial>iettler minority and the colo- 
nised-indigenout majority, and thereby to 
diqilaoe the question of power by that of 
rights, instead of linking the twa 

As a second step to underlining Africa’s 
specific eapetience, it should be obvious 
that Africa is not Europe In Africa mote 
than in raqr part of the world, there is lit¬ 
tle coinGidenoe between the history of na¬ 
tion formation and that of state forma¬ 
tion, between social history and political 
history. Many state boundaries in Africa 
date; not even from the Berlin Conference 
of the IggOs, but from the decade of in¬ 
dependence of the 1960s. More than the 
outcome of internal soaal histories, 
they reflect the exigencies of external 
geopolitics. 

It is generally true that the states in 
Africa are not nation-states. What goes 

as nationalism in most African coun¬ 
tries is by and large a statist ideology: 
some observers have even been led by this 
to comment that, in Africa, it is the slate 
which has set out to create a nation! And 
yet, the presumption that ‘the right of 
lutions to self-determination’ is of nc 
reievanoe in Africa because nations do not 
exist here can no longer hold. For. one 
may ask, what is it that makes eight 
million Swedes a *nation’with a legitimate 
right to self-determination, and many 
times more Hausas a ‘tribe’ with no such 
right? Riur million Norwegians a ‘nation’ 
and eight million Baganda a ‘tribe’? 
Or, for that matter, less than a million 
Icdanders a ‘nation’ and no less Langi a 
•tribe?? 

Is the point then to turn things upside 
down and argue that since every ‘tribe’ in 
Africa is a ‘nation’, every African nation 
should have the right to seif-deteimi- 
nathm? Or is it rather to note that the 
terhu ‘station’ and ‘tribe’ are overloaded 
and emotive precisely because the former 
has been eonsideted the legitimate bearer 
(rf the right to‘idf-detennination’, but not 
the fattlra? How auiiy have foipt^ that, 
when the struggle for Eritrean indepen¬ 
dence was raging, its legidmaty in African 
intellectual ckdes hinged on settling one 
kcyqiisstloB: Is Eritrea a ‘nation’ or not? 
If the question was settled in the idfir- 
madra; the Eritrean demand for a sepa¬ 


rate Mate became a legitimaxe struggle for 
‘ralf-determination’: if not, it could be 
denounced as an illegitimate attempt at 
‘secestton’! 

Of one devdopment, there can be title 
doubt. Fhced with state repression, which 
was often unleashed in the name of na¬ 
tional unification, democratic struggles 
inevitably give rise to demands for group 
rights. A case in point are developmenu 
in the Horn. The 19th century European 
solution to such demands was to recognise 
the ‘r^ of nations to self-determinatkm’; 
meaning the right of every nation to set 
up its own state If Africa is to recognise 
as just the demand for group rights, can 
it afford to duplicate the European solu¬ 
tion and interpret this as the right for each 
national group (‘nationality’, ‘tribe’) to set 
up its own state? Has the attempt to solve 
the question of ‘national minorities’ in 
Europe—that of Poles, Armenians and 
Jews in an earlier period, and Serbs and 
Croats today—by setting up a separate 
state in which the 'national minority’ can 
be turned into a ‘national majority’, work¬ 
ed? Or has it served simply to proliferate 
‘national minorities’ in Europe? 

My point is that the stdution to the 
question of ‘tribalism’ in Africa can be 
neither to declare these demands as ‘il¬ 
legitimate’ and settle them by force, nor 
to Christian ‘tribes’ as ‘nations’ and call 
for the establishment of a separate state 
for each. The point is to querry the very 
assumptions from which follow both solu¬ 
tions: that ‘self-determination’ must 
mean, in the final analysis, the setting up 
of an indeoendent state. 

The notion of collective rights that grew 
out of 19th century European struggles 
was essentially statist: the other side of the 
notion that the nation was the legitimate 
bearer of the right to ralf-determination 
was the assumption that the fullest exer¬ 
cise of this right required that a nation 
establish its own state, the nation-sute. 

Human Rights as Citizen Rights? 

One would have thought that the 
development of a theory of human rights 
would have effectively countered the 
statist definition of the Tight to self- 
determination’. For, after all, throughout 
17th century England and Igth century 
France, liberal thinkers tried to arrive at 
a system of fundamental individual rights 
which the state is not allowed to invade. 
As formulated from 17th century on, the 
core of liberalism could only be defined 
as a theory of individual righu and limi¬ 
ted government. And yet it is ironic that 
in its attempt to deflne a ground for 
‘righu’ that cannot be violated by the 
state; liberal thought became dreum^b- 
ed within a state-defined logic! For Ubeia- 


lism, the bearer of indivkIuBi righu canra 
to be ‘the citiaen’, a member of the poli¬ 
tical commuiuty defined by the state; The 
French revolutionaries of 1789 titled their 
manifesto The Declaration of the Rigftia 
of Man and of the Citizen. Contem¬ 
poraries argued over whether citizei^s 
rights should be confined to the male 
gender, or whether they should also be ex¬ 
tended to women. Critics painted out that 
the conception of citizenship was limited 
also in a second sense; the righu embedd¬ 
ed in the Civil Code of 1790 were restric¬ 
ted not just to men but to ‘men of pro¬ 
perty’. Later, militanu from within the 
anti-colonial movement would demand 
that the colonised be treated as titizeru’, 
not ‘subjects': in response to Article S3 of. 
the European Convention of 1930 whidl 
excluded the non-metropolkan countries 
from its provisions, Senghor cautioned his 
fellow deputies in the French parliament 
lest they end up preparing a Declaration 
of the Rights of ‘the European Mai^ 
which is exactly what they proceeded to 
do! But, whether liberals or Jacobins, 
male supremacists or feminists, cokmisras 
or colonised, while they argued over how 
far the dermition of citizenship may be 
restricted or stretched. aU agreed that 
rights be the prerogative td the citizen! 

This assumption was swallowed—hook, 
line and sink»—by African nationalisU 
on the morrow of independence. That 
rights should be restneted to dtizens is a 
presumption of both the more conven¬ 
tional African Charter on Human and 
1^1^’ Rights, adopted bythe 1981QAU 
Summit, and its radical predecessor, the 
Universal Declaration of the Righu of 
Peoples of 1976, otherwise known as the 
Algiers Declaration. 

And yet, the equation of human righu 
with citizen rights is not a conclusion that 
can easily be drawn from a considreation 
of social reality in Africa. For much of 
Africa is a land of migrant labour. The 
political economy of a number of coun¬ 
tries in the southern half (Lesotho; 
Mozambique, Swaziland) was shaped by 
migrant labour. In west Africa, colonial 
powers moved large masses of populations 
from the semi-arid inland (the Sahel) to 
coastal plantations; even today, over two 
million Bourkinabe migrant labours live 
and work in Cote d’Ivoire. On the eastern 
side of the continent, the out-migration 
of impoverished peasants from Rwanda 
and Burundi has been a parallel develop¬ 
ment: as early as the 19305, nearly 40 per 
cent of tiw population of Buganda com¬ 
prised Banyarwanda immigrants. 

The outcome of migrant labour is a 
radical rupture between the land of on^s 
birth and that of one’s labour; as a resuh, 
between the country of one?s citizmiship 
and that of one?$ residence. Since ‘human 
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fights’ in libeml theory flow from member¬ 
ship of a political community (*dtizen- 
ship’) and not of a labouring community 
(‘residence’), this single fact has been 
sufficient to strip millions of migrant 
lubcmrers of their ‘human rights’ legally. 
Only when the injustice meted out has 
been extreme and dramatic has it come to 
public light as illustrated by the expulsion 
of Chanians from Nigeria, or Rwandese 
from Uganda. 

It would be a mistake to think that this 
question has never surfaced in democratic 
struggles in Africa. During the guerilla 
struggle in the Luwero Triangle—which is 
residence for a large number of Banyar- 
wanda migrants in Uganda—the National 
Resistance Army (NRA) linked the exer¬ 
cise of rights in village-based resistance 
committees to residence, rather than to 
citizenship. In the recent muiti-party elec¬ 
tion in Cote d'Ivoire, while the opposition 
remained unwilling to recognise rights 
of Bourkinabe migrant labour, it is the 
regime in power which had the pragma¬ 
tism to champion the right of migrants 
to vote and thereby incorporate their 
demands into its own project! 

The statism of liberal theory has created 
a sharp disjunction between the rights of 
citizen labour and the lack of rights of 
non-citizen labour. Is it not ironic that 
while South African efforts to strip citizen 
labour of rights (through apartheid) was 
universally considered illegitimate, its 
denial of the rights of non-citizen migrant 
labour (e g. immigrants from Mozaminque) 
seldom came up even for public discus¬ 
sion? is it not this fact which shaped 
South African attempts to solve the ques¬ 
tion of apartheid by creating Bantustan 
citizenship, that is, by de-citizeni$ing all 
migrant labour in South Africa, and thus 
legitimately stripping it of rights? 

My point is simple. Where the social 
history of peoples and their political 
history largely coincided, as in 19th cen¬ 
tury Europe, citizenship served to enfran¬ 
chise labour. But where the two histories 
are divergent—and increa.singiy so, because 
processes of political economy do not un¬ 
fold within state boundaries—to base 
rights on membership in the state com¬ 
munity is to create a situation whereby 
citizenship serves to disenfranchise grow¬ 
ing numbers. The African context is one 
where the liberal notion, of rights as an 
attribute of citizen.ship, has increasingly 
anti-democratic consequences. To change 
this situation requires rescuing rights from 
the narrow shell of citizenship, and tink¬ 
le ing it to the more universal fact of labour 
(residence). 

This is where one slice of the American 
tradition strikes a relevant chord for 
African realities. For the American legacy 
is dual. On the negative side is an extteme- 
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ly individuaiiM ncMion of r^s. 
product of the shift from the coliec^vc 
right of self-determination to riie tndi- 
viduai right to non-ducriininatkm. But Oh 
the positive side is a paitud repudiation 
of statist assumptions in libt^ rights 
theory. It is this second outcome that 1 
wish to consider. 

In granting federal cteiaenship to blacks 
and Indians, the I3th Amendment shifted 
the locus,of dtiztmship from individual 
states to the federal govertiment. This in¬ 
troduced a new element in rights theory; 
in the states of the muon, the claim to 
rights was no longer based on citizenship, 
but on residence (labour). The result was 
an uneasy oohnenoe of two contradictory 
basis for rights, one in dtizenslup {federal^ 
the other in residence (state). 

Liberal theory is fcMrmulated around 
two constructs: dtizenshm and the market, 
one an artifact of poiitied life, the other 
of economic life. Ironically, the claims of 
liberalism as alheory of the market may 
be weightier than those of liberalism as 
a theory of rights. Its statist character is 
underlined by two related claims, one, that 
the right to s^-determination is not possi¬ 
ble in the final analysis without the esta¬ 
blishment of a state, and two, that the 
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meat of thia ia dug dme 
dWms treed t« Iw le^omined for igeih* 
u^nt'democratic reform in die fioinait 
of contemporary 'AlHca. 

Notec 


1 I am indebted to diieittthm with Robert 
Meister of the Uidversity Calitornia re 
Santa Cruz for this obeon«tk». 

2 lUce; for euuimlc. two sets of historical 
evems of gteat emotive srenifkaiice: the 
French re^ution and the Mau Mau 
rebellion. An episodic descr^kw of both 
would bring to light similar events: dereruc- 
tkm of property, widespread disonier, doth, 
etc Put in the context of a broadre social 
history, this chronology woidd gain a larger 
meaning; bathed in a deeper hue there eventt 
could even become milestones in the un¬ 
folding of world-hisiorical devdopmenis, 
such as the French revolution. Striiqxd of 
their sodo-historical context, similar events 
appear'as devoid of reason, bisane and 
mindless, an expression of the irrational, as 
in numerous studies of the Mau Mau. While 
in ime care violence and disorder may ap¬ 
pear as the ‘mid-wife of history*, in another 
they stand as testimony to the darker and 
primordial side of tribal society! 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Maintenance for Women 
Rhetoric of Equality 

Flawia Agnea 

A papaiM myth jMwaiUng in society b that liberalised divorce 
laws wilt kad woatea to a life of Vreedmn’ which will corrode the 
v^srai fibre of society. Coasequeatly divmce laws have been so 
structured as to rrudae the marital state a more attractive 
proposkiat ia terms of economic security. Thb assumption 
constrains all effmts to seek nudntaiance prxmsions which ate 
just to women. 

THE need to keep women economically 


dependent tt ckMdy linked to the conser¬ 
vative fear of women's sexuality and a 
loomsponding hostile notion that an 
independem woman mi^ ‘go astray'. 
Whmher before, during or after marriage 
this fear of women's sexuality continues 
to govern social norms. Soda! conditions 
arc created and enforced to keep women 
perpetu^ in economic bondage so that 
the male control over their sexuality can 
be maintained. It is within this fram^rk 
of economic dependent that a need to 
pqr maintenance to women arises. The 
issiK of maintenance u intricately linked 
to the denial of property rights and job 
opportunities to women. 

The dual need for sexual control and 
economic subordination makes marnage 
an ideal proposition for all wmnen. Most 
women view manias as the only option 
for sexual expression, emotional anchor 
and material needs like food and shdter. 
’R) what extent a marriage can fulfil these 
aspirations it left to the win and whim of 
in^vidual husbands, lb perpetuate the 
ecotKNnic subordination of women vrithin 
marriage women's role at a housewife it 
glorifled which gives a blse sense of 
security to married womea But neither 
the law nor the society recognises the role 
of women at home makers in concrete 
mmwtary terms. So^ irrespective of the 
feet that a woman has looked after the 
home and brought up the children with 
love and care for several years, when the 
marriage breaks the law recognises only 
the husband's title to the house. All the 
femily income and atseu become the ex¬ 
clusive property of the man. The non¬ 
recognition of women't contribution to 
the marriage nd home reduces wtmen to 
a state of destitution when the marriage 
breaks down. 

A popidar myth prevalem in society is 


that Bberalised divorce laws will drive all 
women to a life of freedom (read ^easy vir- 
tueO and thus corrode the moral fibre of 
the society. 

in order to prevent this corrosion of the 
moral fibre of society, the Iqpdature has 
so struaured divorce laws that the econo¬ 
mic security which a marriage promises 
is retained as the more attractive propor¬ 
tion. If a woman is wanton erwugh to opt 
for divorce then she should be brave 
enough to opt fbr proverty seems to be the 
underlying concept. Ibr example^ the right 
to matrimonial home which fe ensured by 
a marriage contract is tenninatad as soon 
as a woman is (hvorced. A woman also 
loses all rights to inherit her buriiand's 
property. It is no wonder that women opt 
for divoioe only when all fonims of recon- 
ctling the marriage fUl, in spite of a 
IMwalent myth to the contmry. But since 
the state was forced to reoogniae the pover¬ 
ty which is a consequence of desertion 
and divorce, a meagre dole is sututorily 
provided literal^ in order to keep a 
woman’s body and soul together. A duty 
is cast on husbands to maintain their 
wives by paying them this subsistence 
dole. While enacting this provision, the 
concern of the state has been more 
towards prevention of social evils sudi as 
vagrancy and prostitution rather than any 
real concern for the dignity of women. 
The maintenance dole is kept at a 
minimum so that divorce does not become 
a more attractive proposition, so that the 
institution of marriage can be preserved 
and strengthened. Several judgments on 
maintdiance actually state this ideology 
widiout mincing words as the following 
judgment indicates: 

In regard to determining what is required by 
the wife to maintain hersdf. ODun has to steer 
dearof twoeuicMiities. viz. it must not give 
wain t enance which would keqi her in luxury 


and woud make judkial separation profluMe 
and also impede any future recondiiatioB, 
It must alto steer clew of the other extreme; 
VIZ.— penuriousnest. 

It would be held that Rs 23 out of the 
Rs 90 was just the amount as would support 
the wife not in any comfort but as would 
enable to keep her body and soul together 
because in all conscience Rs 23 could hardly 
be described at a Ubeial mauitenanoe in these 
days of high prices [M Ponnambaiam vs 
Saraswathi. AIR 1957, Mad, 693]. 

But what is alarming is that these 
sututory provisions of a meagre main¬ 
tenance dole are popularly known more 
for their violation than theh enforcement. 
No one ukes these orden seriously—not 
the courts, nor the husbands nor their 
lawyers. 

The issue of maintenance with itt unifi¬ 
cations of economic subordination raises 
several questions. Firstly, whether the 
maintenance provided by the courts is 
adequate to maintain the women and their 
children. Secondly, whether it is possible 
to enforce these rights within the existing 
legal system where the onus is on the 
woman to prove the husband’s inconw. 
Further, the burden of oiforcing the order 
is thrust on the woman. Practical experi¬ 
ences prove that the legal system is in¬ 
adequate to meet the challenge of saving 
women and children from destitution. At 
the third level, propagators of equality 
wonder why men should be saddled with 
the duty of maintaimng the wives who are 
supposedly equal partners in the iruunage. 
According to thm it is a clear case of 
wanting to have the cake and eating it toa 
And lastly, the issue of whether main¬ 
tenance will perpetuate economic sub¬ 
ordination of women. The prevailing con¬ 
cept upon which maintenance is based, 
clubs women with the aged, the minors 
and the handicapped persons all of whom 
are incapable of maintaining themselves. 
This is degrading to say the least. And in 
reality this is not correct. The meagre dole 
promised by the statute, even if received 
regularly, is far too inadequate to help 
women to live a life of dignity. In any case; 
since most husbands do not pay, the 
women not only maintain themselves but 
are also forced to maintain their children. 

Women carry on the task of maintain¬ 
ing their families by working at low paid 
jobs in the unorganised sector. Snee 
women are not recognised as heads of 
households their earnings continue to be 
below the subsistence level. They have to 
choose between a below subsistence level 
wage and the meagre maintenance dole; 
because the law will not let them have 
both. Whatever she chooses, under the 
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picwnt ecoiKMilk; sodal and lci«i syitem 
she is fcnderad destitute because the alter¬ 
natives ait not adequate to meet the basic 
requirements of a woman-headed house¬ 
hold. Sociological studies have confirmed 
the hypothesis that women headed house¬ 
holds are the poorest of the poor. 

While divorce reduces women to pover¬ 
ty, conversely it improves the economic 
status of the huriMun^ The salaries which 
men are paid in the organised sector are 
based on the requirements of the entire 
family. The minimum wage is worked out 
on the basis of three units—one unit each 
for the man and his wife and a half unit 
each for two minor childrea The benefits 
of developmental programmes, progres¬ 
sive labour laws and reservation policies 
are reaped by men alone, while women 
from the same sodo-eoonomic background 
lag far behind. The vroman continues to 
be illiterate, poor and confined to menial 
jobs. 

The man’s earnings and dwelling house 
has a certain sanctity under the law. Pro¬ 
tecting the family against creditors is one 
of the basic premises of dvil law. Certain 
percentage of salary, dwelling house and 
provident fund are protected against out¬ 
side creditors in order to protect the fami¬ 
ly. Unfortunately the same criteria is ap¬ 
plied even when the credits in question 
is the man’s wife or his minor child. The 
protective mantle meant to safeguard the 
family is today used against the family 
itself. A man can throw the wife and 
children out and then claim protection 
from attachment and defeat the woman’s 
and the children’s claim for maintenance. 

Any stabile which intends to protect 
women’s rijilgi will have to take into con¬ 
sideration dwe social, histoncai and 
economic fhcion which contribute to 
women's dmtinitiaa after divorce or deser¬ 
tion. lb achieve a balance between men 
and women, some western countries have 
introduced the concept of community of 
property so that assets and property can 
be divided equally between the spouses 
upon divorce. A woman is also permitted 
the use of nuunmomal home as long as 
the dependent children are in her custody. 

But the recent feminist legal theory have 
gone even beyond the concept of equal 
sharing of piopmy. Martha Albertson 
Rneman in her book lUusion of Equality 
(University of Chicago Press, 1991] aigues 
that the concept of community of proper¬ 
ty is based on a false presumption of 
equality between men and vromen. Since 
men and women are not equal either in 
society or within marriage, this presump¬ 
tion also contributes towards widening the 
gap between men and women. 

When women are disadvantaged in the 

i 

lai. 


labour market and simultaneousiy are en¬ 
trusted with the major role of domestic 
responsibility, result-equality should have 
been the object of matrimonial reform, 
she stresses. Within this framework she 
advocates an instrumental rather than 
symbolic understanding of equality as the 
basis for reform which will lead towards 
restructuring social relationships. Rather 
than being treated as equal or same the 
two groups need to be treated differently 
so that they may end up at the same level. 
So she advocates a larger share for women 
which is ‘need-based’ rather-than bquality- 
based’ in order to achieve equality. 

But in India the legal theory regarding 
maintenance seem to have progressed in 
a distorted manner. In the name of reform, 
absurd notions of equality are being in¬ 
troduced within matrimonial laws. The 


Hindu Marriage Act, I9SS was tile fint 
to grant men the right to claim main¬ 
tenance from their wives. 

As stressed throughout this book, the 
concept of maintenance is linked to sotual 
control and economic subordination of 
women. Hierefoie only a chaste woman 
is entitled to maintenance. Remarriage or 
unchastity results in the denial of 
maintenance. Within a patriardial system, 
the criteria of sexual purity can never be 
applied to men. Even hy^thetically if 
maintenance to men is linked to thdr 
sexual purity it would not have the same 
social implications. 

Where men are concerned the yardstick 
for measuring the eligibility to main¬ 
tenance has to be totally different, as can 
be observed from the following case: 


IN SEARCH OF INDIA’S RENAISSANCE 

VOLUME I (Discussions) 944 Pases Rs. 175-00 
VOLUME II (Papers) 806 Pases Rs. 345-00 

The first volume of this senes provide a summary of the discussions 
and volume two the papers presented at the National Seminar on 
Nation Buildins, Development Process and Communication in Search 
of India's Renaissance The contemporary situation in India has been 
viewed by over 375 participants from a hii^orical perspective. Every 
aspect of the human condition in India has been covered in sreat 
depth, society, economy, polity, law, education, culture, communica* 
tion and science and technotogy. 

The 77 papers presented in the second volume provide a comprehen¬ 
sive insi 3 ht into the problems facins India and hishtisht some of the 
possible ways of welkins towards solutions. In a sense, these papers 
collectively reprint the quintessence of the current thinking of In¬ 
dia's intellectuals drawn from a very wide range of disciplines. The 
Seminar weTs jointly organised by a number of institutions under tlie 
guidance of the eminent thinker, Shri R N Haksar. 

Captured in these pages is a unique experience of an intellectual ex¬ 
change among academics, scientists, political and social activists^ jour¬ 
nalists, litterateurs;, performing artistes, law-makers and legal luminaries^ 
everyone, despite different perceptions and attitudes brought 
together by a common concern for this land of ours. 

For placins your order please write to 
Publication Officer. 

Centre f6r Research in Rural R 
Industrial Development 

2-A, Sector lOA, AAadhya Marg. 
Chandigarh-160019 (INDIA) 
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MmiuMI, M crttwli^ 
oidetcd to iMy mainteouMto tv uie 
court M Midrts on Much 16. 1990. 
Ironicany the suit for divorce was filed hy 
her htm her husband brutally attacked 
her and permanently damaged her eyesight 
and speech. The order was conHrmcd by 
the Madras High Court, ftdmasini who 
abo has a child to maintain was forbidden 
to work after marriage by her husband. 
The husband was convicted for assaulting 
her under S 323 of IPC. 

If the ‘weak* and ‘the powerless’ need 
to be maintained then the minimum 
criteria for awarding maintenance to 
husbands would be their restrain from 
using physical violence which is a mani¬ 
festation of their superior status within 
marriage. But sadly such complex layers 
of power relationships do not get accom¬ 
modated within the canons of matri¬ 
monial statutes. So while an 18-year-old 
boy has no right to clum maintenance 
even from his own father, an adult male 
has the privilege of claiming maintenance 
from his vrife: 

ironically, even while women are called 
upon to ‘maintain’ their husbands, judges 
continue to propagate the model of an 
‘ideal Hindu wife’ whose husband is her 
Lord and Master. For instance, in a case 
filed by the husband for restitution of 
conjugal riglus, while granting the decree 
in the husband’s favour the court held: ‘A 
Hindu wife’s first duty is to submit herself 
obediently to her husband’s authority and 
to remain under his roof and protection’ 
(Tirath Kaur vs Kirpal Singh, AIR 1964, 
Punjab 28]. 

The details of the case make an in¬ 
teresting study. The woman had to lake 
up a job to meet the finanaal needs of 
the family The husband had no money 
to pay even for her training. So she went 
to her father’s house, got herself trained 
and secured a job m a nearby city away 
from the matrimonial home The husband 
used to visit her regularly and all was fine 
till she could satisfy the needs of her hus¬ 
band. But when ste was unable to meet 
the increasing demands of her husband 
the husband filed a case for restitution of 
copjiigal rights. 

In another similar case the court held 
that it n the duty of the wife to live with 
her husband wherever he may choose to 
reside and to fulfil her duties in her hus¬ 
band's home [Ram Pnkash vs Savitri 
Devi, AIR 19S8. Punjab 87]. 

The Andhra Prad^ High Court in 
T SareethtfS case had held that the rennedy 
of mtitutioa of conjugal rights is violative 
of the tight of privaqr and human dignity 
guaranteed by artkie 21 and is therefore 
utln w/eroftheCmisUttttion. The judg- 


nodlidd that it denies wisman Ikt diokc 
whether, when and how her body is to be 
used. But this judgment has sut^uem- 
ly been overruled by the Supreme Court 
(T Sareetha Vs T Venkatasubbaiah, AIR 
1983, Andhra Pradesh 3S6]. 

In the famous ‘Pati Parameshwar’ case 
the Bombay High Court was called upon 
to decide whether depicting the woman m 
a position of 'ignoble servitude’ is against 
public policy under the guidelines issued 
by (he Cinematograph Act. While striking 
down the ban imposed by the censor 
board, three out of the four judges who 
heard the case at various points held that 
it is not against public policy. One of the 
judges held that the film portrays the ex¬ 
emplary character of a Hindu wife and 
found the humiliations and insults suf¬ 
fered by the wife as ennobling. The second 
judge held that since the film would be 
viewed by a primarily Hindu audience 
there was nothing wrong in ‘ignoble ser¬ 
vitude' of the woman. The judgment was 
delivered in 1988. 

But if a woman dares to defy such con¬ 
servative norms of ‘an ideal Hindu wife' 
and succeeds in making a career then the 
law reverses its stand and in the name of 
equality orders her to pay maintenance to 
het husband. At that juncture the glossy 
notion of “an ideal Hindu marriage’ where 
traditionally the man is not supposed to 
live off his wife does not work. Here our 
judges suddenly turn modem and pro¬ 
gressive and committed to the concept of 
equality. It does appear that the two con¬ 
tradictory concepts—equality before law 
and image of traditional Hindu woman 
can be twisted around m any direction to 
grant men the benefit. 

Such pseudo equality concepts are fast 
to .spread. By an amendment in 1988 the 
Parsi men were granted the right to claim 
maintenance from their wives. Ironically, 
S SO of the same act. which stipulates that 
a woman will be deprived of maintenance 
if she is unchaste has not been modified. 
Further the clause under the Indian Suc¬ 
cession Act which entitles a I^isi woman 
to only half her brother’s share of proper¬ 
ty upon the death of the father in intestate 
succession was not simultaneously chang¬ 
ed. Only in 1990 was an amendment to 
the Indian Succession Act i 1990 passed 
to make the change. 

The position of women from other 
minority community is no better. Under 
the Christian law a woman is entitled to 
not more than one-ftfth of the husband’s 
earning. A ceiliiig which was set under the 
Indian Divorce Act m 1869 has not been 
changed to date While Mudim law does 
not recognise a divorced woman’s right for 
maintenance; even a right granted by a 


secular code has been rendered beyond the 
reach of Muslim women. Muslim women 
who are constrained by social factors KM 
purdah, illiteracy and polygamy are very 
mudi in need of beneficial legislations like 
maintenance, not in order to he equal to 
men or not even to live in dignity but just 
in order to survive in this world. And yet 
the state, under the garb of rigts of 
minorities, has trampled upon this basic 
right. 

Another convenient whip used against 
women is monogamy. The ooncept whkh 
was made applicable to Hindus by the 
Hindu Marriage Act in I9S5 was sup¬ 
posedly for protecting women’s rights. But 
as judgment after judgment reveals it has 
boomeranged and is used by husbands to 
defeat the women’s claim to maintenance. 
At one level the Hindu marriage is not 
recognised and at the other the law does 
not preset ibe any dellnite and uniform 
ceremonies for solemnising the marriage. 
Today the Hindu men can conveniently 
marry and then state that the woman is 
not entitled for maintenance. 

At this point the inherent powers of the 
court are not used to puiush the husband 
for the criminal offence of bigamy. The 
oijly outcome is the second wife becomes 
devoid of her right to claim maintenanccL 
What IS most surprising is that the legal 
position seems to be more favourable in 
cases where the uncodified Hindu law ap¬ 
plies because the courts have held since 
bigamy is pernutted the second wife is en¬ 
titled to maintenance. 

Thus whichever way we look at the 
issue, it becomes clear that the concern of 
the state is not towards creating conditions 
leading towards equality between men and 
women. Hence, constructive suggestions 
by the Law Commis.sion and progressive 
legal forums are deliberately left to 
stagnate. These suggestions include im¬ 
portant provisions like removal of the ceil¬ 
ing of Rs 500 (or alternatively raising it 
to Rs 5,000), the right to matrimonial 
home and stria measures for the payment 
of maintenance, etc Factors like age, 
health, illiteracy and lack of skills also 
need to be taken into account while 
deciding maintenance Further the men's 
duty to maintain their children need to be 
strictly enforced so that women are not 
left with this additional burden which 
contributes further towards their destitu¬ 
tion. Tbday the challenge before the state 
is to make the rhetoric of equality into a 
concrete reality. Safeguarding women’s 
economic rights is the first step towards 
this direction. 

[Diis is an excerpt from a forthcoming book 
Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread by Flavia 
Agnes being puUished by Majlis, Bombay.) 
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SSI Mulual Fund wuaitabMwd in 1987 and piontnrad 
ihnfirn bank>ipomorad Mutual Fund. Since Ihen. 6 ollwr 
Mulual Fundt hom amend ihe copdol market. After iha 
odvem of bonk-tponiond mulurd funds, there has beet) a 
spectacular growth in the voriety of schemes, os also Ihe 
number and geogrophicol spreod of mvesiors. A targe 
number of different types of schemes hove beer) offered lo 
suit the perceived needs of various classes of investors 
iriz., regular income cum growth, monthly income, 
cumulalive income, copilal gains, lew savings, etc. As at 
the end of 1991, mutual funds sponsored by the bonks 
and knancidi inslituiions reported on aggregate corpus of 
Rs 6,800 crores, of which SBI Mulual Fund's shore was 
Rs 1 ,i00 crores i.e., 21% spread over 11 schemes ond 
10 lac investors. 

It is expected that with the ocliviiy olso opening up to the 
pnvote sector, there will be healthy competition resulting m 
greater efficiency and dynamism in Ihe operolions of Ihe 
Mulual Funds. 

IT munmofwwM 

*“* " * . ■—■■■■ ■ —I .11 .. 

Refreshing and encouroging changes have taken ploce in 
Ihe Government's policy tromework for economic 
development. Dismortlmg of the regulatory regime and o 
tiberolised trade policy hove dtomolicolly improved the 
outlook for the future The grave forex crisis, coupled with 
instability and uncertainty thot cost its dark shadow on Ihe 
economy hos receded Both ot home ond abroad, n 
growing confidence and optimism m the inherent strength 
ond resilience of the Indian economy is visible 
Your Fund Monogers ore keenly owore of Ihe momentous 
eftonges that ore taking place ond ore taking steps to 
develop strategies thot will maximise the gams. 

pkom 

. jmtmukiuMm 

Thou^ R)e amount colleded ihrouj^ the primary market 
iuues was marginally higher at Rs 8.i80 crores in 1991, 
against Rs 8,298 crores in 1990, as a shore in Gross 
Domestic Sovings it come down to 6.6% in 1991 from 
7.2% in 1990. In 1989 the capital issues hod totalled 
Rs 11,920 crores ie., 12.i% of Gross Domestic Savings. 
Gross savings in comparison to GDP continued to be high 
at oround 24%. During this penod, the rote of growth in 
Mutual Fund savings was much higher than that of bonk 
deposits and other savings instrumentv Interestingly, ihe 
year 1991 wos marked by emergence of Convertible 
Debentures os o prime insirumeni for mobilising capital. 


The FCO/PCD issues oonactad about Rs 3,042 orotes or 
36% of Ihe tatal oopitai raised. With Rw shift in ita 
preference of mvesiors to capital moikat instruments, 
coupled vrilh continued high role of savings ond inllow of 
foreign copitat, the outlook for 1992 isaxceKent. In Ihe 
first hve months of 1992, the total copilal issues are 
estimated to hove exceeded the entire year's issues in 
1991 and the year 1992 is expected to be o record 
year for the growth h) capital issues. 

UMIAT WOIMAIKI 

As per the latest SEBI guidelines, a uniform dole hod to be 
fixed for various schemes of o Muluol Fund. Henceforth, 

31st December will be the dole tor closing of accounts for 
all out schemes. The peiformonce of our vonous schemes 
IS presented in the following porogrophs. We hove mainly 
four types of schemes, namely 


These schemes assure o minimum annual return along with 
some copilal opprecioNon to be distributed at Ihe end of 
the scheme period. To achieve this objective, the corpus of 
the fund is deployed moinly in fixed income securities. 

We hove three Khemes in this category assuring minimum 
returns of 12% p.o.; 

registered excellent performance all 
through. Though returns were promised at 12% p.o, it 
has paid 13.5%, 14%, 16%, and i 8% p.a., in first, 
second, Hsird and fourth years respectively, Its NAV in 
July 1992 IS fts 829 on a face value of Us 500. The 
scheme will be redeemed on 30/6/93. 


has given 13.5% 14% and 11.25% 
(for 9 months i e., 15% ormuahsedl, in first, second 
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NAV 

IIS.82V- 

July *92 
Face Value 


and diird yean mtpedn 
ft 133 on a face value 
mature on 31/3/94. 


the promised 12%p.a.i 
months period, i.e., 14% 
year, NA)t in second ye 
offs 100, The scheme « 

MONtHIYIX 

Under these schemes posi-doli 
are despolched to investors r 
its objective, the corpus of lu 
income securities. 


IQQQQQI Ins/xte of 
its NAV hos appreciated 
Rs 100. The scheme is i 
31/3/93. 

Thissek 

payout. Within the fitV) 
has appreciated to fs f 

MAGNUM MULUPUER'M 


Face Value 


let Znd 3rd 491 

Year Year Yaat Year 


















face Value 




/vi?ss 8<;i 


4a 10 CCidwiM fu* been anoAer 
hfourili hr amiipa D$tpt» htofy pa/ovH iH NAV 
hm appnckitdio 2 2 turn tm fact wlu 0 of Kt 100 

IQQQQQII Anodm 80 CC idwn >Mhate NAV 
hat appn da lod to 8$ 125 mpito of giving substanhof 
pofOiM. 


Hi NAY m July 1992 a 


Us too The scheme 


5% m trss year riself against 
fo/n 5 83% was paid for 5 
nnuatised, for the second 
IS Us 121 on the face value 
I' mature on 31/7/95 

MISCHiMIS ] 

3 incoAM diUnbution worronis 
nrlvance In consonance with 
is s invested mainly in fixed 

:) 12%pa monthly payout 
Rs 122 on 0 face value N 
p for redemption on 

ehasl3%po monthly 
I of Its operation the NAV 
with face value ofRs 100 


MELS *91 


An 80 CC (8) scheme has doubled 
Hs NAV to Ks 202 m fust one year of operation 

As the Seckons 80 CC and 80 CC (B) olihe income Tax 
Act 1961, are no longer in force rt is proposed to treat 
Ifieu tdiemet os pure growth schemes and 8iereby mvesi 
the corpus in highgrowth potential scnps for which 
necessary approvals hove been sought 


Magnum Multiplier VO 


The hrst growth 
scheme got luted dus year on the Bombay Smdc 
Exchange and a is currency being quoted at around 
Rs 50 h NAV has appreaaled consideiaUy m one 
and a half years of operations 


Magnum Triple/Magnum [xpress 


schemes were launched together and both ore demg 
well in the very first yea dt then operction 

1 hese performances ore a result of prudent mvestmeiVt 
and proper mix of assets 

Some of our schemes hod invested m hiblic Sector Bonds 
during the yeor 1989 With upward movement of interest 
tales these hove turned low ywldlng and are ovoiloble at 
a diKowV On the basis of far value, it has become 
necessory to provide (or depreoalion on Biese This has 
been done parity dunng the yeor 1991, and vre plan to 

MMIS'91 





MonihiyPiyoiilB 


eenthwe to piOMdi br m the subsequent ywirt as imI, I 
w essonto d . Some sales of these bonds hoto oho b—B 
seode and proceeds mvesled m toe rubhe Seder 
Undeitabngi Shores and otoer equM i e s w hi ch hoee good 

yiuwii ppwPQk 

We are happy to inform you toot your Fund a not MNohred 
m the recerU happenings in toe securMtes market 


In January 1992, we launched our tax saving sehemes 
under Section 80 CC |B) of Income Tax Ad viz.. 
Magnum GIFTS (Growing bwoslmenls From Tax 
Savings) and this evoked on exceleni response from 
investors with coXedions aggregating to fts 208 ooms 
from 2 90 000 investors, I e on on average obove 
Rs7,0(J0/ per investor 


Out next puregrowto Kheme, Magnum MitMpBar 
Pkitv which IS designed on the lines of Magnum Multiplier 
Scheme *90 islo be launched soon This will be ksted at 
moior stock exchonges and vwll hove odded investor* 
fnendly features We plan to launch another two or three 
schemes and collect wound Rs 600 aores dunng the 
yeor 1992 

On the first of every month we publish Magnum News m 
aU leading newspapers to keep toe investors informed 
about the repurchose/reosue prices and to provide uteM 
information on the post performance and future plans of 
toe Mutuol Fund Also, to enoble our investors to keep m 
touch with toe latest developments m toe Mutuol Fund 
industry we have been mailmg a quoileily newsletter The 
Magnum Investor* We ore working towards strengthening 
of our agent network and have also plans (or opening of 
some Regional offices Our cbllecting bankers hitherto 
limitod to the State Bank Group wiR also be widened to 
include some other banks for easier access by the 
investors 

The Asset Monogemenl Company which wiB take over 
Investment Management functions of the SBI Mutual Fund 
has already been incorporated and is owoikng SEBI 
clearance to start its openPions in Ime with the latest 
Government of India guidelines applicable to ol Mutuol 
Funds 

We take tha opportumty to convey our thoidcs to ol our 
investors for reposing tomt trust and confidence n us. 


SN CAPITAL MARKETS UMIIB) 

Trustees. 
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REVIEWS 


Economics, Theory and Thought 

Kjiushik Bami 

E^Mys in Economic Analysis and Policy: A Tribute to Bhabatosh Oatta 
edited by Dipak Banerjee. Oxford University Press, 1991; pp xiii + 264, 
Rs 190. 


IN putting together a collection of his essays 
with very little thematic unity, John Kenneth 
Galbraith had once remark^ in the preface 
that the only common thread that ran 
through all the essays was that they were all 
by one author The same cannot be said 
about the present book’ Its thirteen chapters 
are wntten by thirteen diftereni authors on 
thirteen very different topics 
It has been said that a festschnft is a blow 
in one’s old age which every well known 
scieniist or academic must be prepared for, 
it is a normal job-hazard of eminence, in the 
present case tte blow is softened by the high 
qiudity of the esssays, all of which are writ 
ten by economists of repute. As far as the 
lack of thematic unity goes, a part of the 
problem lies in the fact that this book is a 
fenschnft and this is a natural tendency with 
such collections. But a part of the bhuiM also 
lies with the person in whose honour these 
essays are put together, to wit, Bhabatosh 
Datta. Bhabatosh Datu is one of the most 
successful teachers of economics in India 
Through his writings and teachings he has 
exer ci se d great mfluenoe over economists all 
over India. His students have nm only spread 
out aU over the globe but ihev wnttngs span 
an unbelievably wide range of topics 
The present book reHects this welt Here 
we find Mukul Maiumdar’s mathematically 
sophiUicated paper on Ramsey Weizcacker 
optimality in a decentralised economy and 
Anut Bhadun’s short paper on modern 
chaotic dynamics rubbing shoulders with 
Ihpas Mgjumdar’s very down-to-eirth essay 
on literacy and Alok Ray’s discursive essay 
on the infant industry argument, which is 
probably the oldest argument in the profes- 
non, Jati Sengupu’s theorem-intensive 
paper cxtenduig Fandl’s work on producuve 
efficiency josthng for space with Manmohan 
Agarwal’s mtuiuvc discourse on the relation 
between trade and development, and Amiya 
Bagchi charting a solitary course into the 
history of economic thought He seems to 
have a wealth of very interesting material on 
Keynes and India (incidentally, the runmng 
head of his paper, which makes no mention 
of Keynes is totally misleading) The other 
theoretical |»pers in this volume are the one 
On commodity price stabilisation by Sandwip 
Das and a remodelling of a neglected part 
of Keynes’ General Iheorv on wages and 
private investment by Dipankar Dasgupta 

J’ranab Bardhan has an essay on India's 
macroeconomic policy and Asok Sen on the 
role of the homo oeconormeus in social 

t'formations 

^ The collection begms with a paper by 

'aasi 


Amartya Sen repnnied from Socud Research 
This IS a quasi formal paper, shot through 
with interesting ideas Ihliie; for instance. 
Sen's brief discussion of evolutionary argu¬ 
ments in economics He remarks here on (I) 
the survivability of seif-interested or 
‘rational’ behaviour in an evolutionary 
framework, and (2) the need to distinguish 
between behaviour which is individually 
robust to invasions from mutants and that 
which IS group-wise robust Indeed these are 
some of the most important directions that 
need to be punued in adaptmg the work of 
John Maynard Smith on animal conflict and 
evolution for applying to the human ton 
text And, in fact, work along these lines has 
already begun 'i here is, for instance, the re 
cent research by Abhijit Banerjee and Jorgen 
>Meibull which pertain to (1) The emerging 
discussions on *gn>up selection’, on the other 
hand, relate to (2) In this paper Sen also 
pushes forward his earher work on the im 
portance of description <n scientific dis 
courses, including economics Whereas the 
importance of making predictions and pres¬ 
criptions has been recognised as worthy 
scientific motivations, 'descnption' has not 
always been recognised as an intellectually 
important activity Sen is persOasive in aigu 
ing the invaluhly of this position 
The other methodological paper in the 


collection is the one by Asok Sen, whr 
argues that the standard economist’s strategy 
of separating out the homo oeconomtaa 
from the non economic man may not be a 
valid surgical procedure because these two 
aspects of man are so intricately intertwined 
that attempts to separate them out may 
cause too much dam^ for an anaiyw bas¬ 
ed on this to be useful 

While the policy-ortented papers are also 
interestmg, it is a sign of the rapid changes 
in India that some of the analyses already 
appear dated Dius the foreign-esKhange 
pr^lem which has loomed so luge in recent 
times gets very little mcmion in this book 
For insuince, Pranab Bardhan’s piece which 
IS illuminating on several issues of concern, 
hke inflation, has very httie to say on India’s 
balance of payments problem This gets a 
little redress in Manmohan Agarwal’s paper 
because though he does not discuss the pre¬ 
sent Indian context, his analysis of the roots 
of the hberal sation debate and the pros and 
cons of import substitution provide perspec 
tivc for the current situation 

The editor, Dipak Banerjee is one of the 
best wnters of prose among Indian econo¬ 
mists So It IS a httie disappointing to see 
that, in writing the Introduction, he makes 
no effort to exploit this comparative advan¬ 
tage of his Instead he gives a snaight- 
forwaid summary of the vuious papers in 
this collection 

All sud and done; it is difficult for me 
to visualise this book on too many shelves, 
apart from those of insUtuUonal hbranes 
and the book s reviewers, because one has 
to be a renaissance person, in terms of one’s 
range of interests, to find this ci^ection 
worthwhile 
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Understanding Indian Politics 

Sudha Pai 

Diversity and Dominance in Indian Ptolitics,VDl I: (Changing BattcH of 
Congress Support, V(d II: Division Deprivation and the Congress edited 
by Ramashray Roy and Richard Sisson; Sage, New Delhi, 1990. 


THE two volumes under review provide a 
multi-faceted study of Indian politics as they 
are based upon a conference on electoral 
behwiour and party politks in India. How¬ 
ever, a central un^lying theme in both 
volumes is the manner in wluch the Congress 
party has adapted its support base and 
strategies of electoral moUiisaiion to a 
changing political environment in order to 
remain a dominant party. Volume I focuses 
upon the problems and pressures faced by 
the Congress in the post-Nehruvian period, 
and the resultant transformation of tire party 
both as an institution, and in its relation¬ 
ship to the electorate. Volume II with a nar¬ 
rower focus oamines the special relationship 
between a ruling party and partisan groups, 
and the challenges pc^ by secessionist and 
fundamentalist organisations within the con 
text of socio-economic development in post- 
independent India. The various articles raise 
important issues and can be read indepen¬ 
dently. However, they have been plac^ in 
a neat and wdl-arranged order, which allows 
some fundamental issues which they collec¬ 
tively put forward, to emerge. 

R Sisson and Roy provide an introduction 
to Volume I which describes the develop¬ 
ment of many features associated with a 
one-party dominant system during the col¬ 
onial period itself. Beginning as a dominant 
and institutionalised party in the l9S0s, the 
Congress party in the post-Nehru vian 
period, they argue, has undc^one centralisa¬ 
tion of power, generational change and 
organisational atrophy. This analysis pro¬ 
vides a backdrop to the central question 
discussed by all the studies—whether in its 
attempt to adapt and survive as a ruling 
party, the Congress party has undergone 
atrophy and decline. 

B S Bavtskar and H Gould, in their study 
of the early post-inriependem period, argue 
that the Congress was not a strong and in¬ 
stitutionalised party at the local level. Fac¬ 
tionalism was a central feature due to the 
dominant position of the party and the 
autonomy given to state and district levels, 
Baviskar's study of Ahmednagar district 
shows how factionalism destroyed party 
discipUne and.affected the development of 
a stable party structure It also affected pan- 
chayats and coK^wntives established by the 
leadership to create grassroots support. 
Goukt argues that in UP the party leader¬ 
ship could not fuini rtevelopmenul goals as 
the required organisational cohesion at lower 
levels was lacking. Thus even in the early 
period, power at the top was no guarantee 
of conti^ at the bottom. 

The next two articles shew a sharp dis¬ 
agreement over the question of decline of 
the party in the post-Nehruvian period. 
M P Singh's analysis points to a gradual 


transformation of a party—which has always 
been loosely structured and Hexible in its 
working—rather than any sharp decline. The 
resilience of the Congress is seen in its 
massive victories in 1980 and I98S. From 
1971 onwards the party became centralised 
and personaiiiy-oriented, but this was in 
'response* to increasing conflicts and ten¬ 
sions. He concludes that white the Congress 
may have lost its earlier dominant position, 
under Rajiv Gandhi it experienced recovery 
and remains the predominant parly na¬ 
tionally and region^ly. The Rudolph's point 
to de-instituiionalisation and centralisation 
as the twin ‘destructive adaptations' to a new 
environment, which has caused organisa¬ 
tional decline Rajiv Gandhi failed to reverse 
this process, in fact his managerial and 
technocratic style destroyed party demo¬ 
cracy. Hence they point to a total shift from 
a ‘mediatory' to a ‘plebiscitary' model in 
which party organisation is overshadowed 
by a charismatic leader who directly mobi¬ 
lises voters. 

In Section III the discussion shifts from 
changes in the organisational structure of 
the party to its relationship with the elec¬ 
torate The vanous studies examine changing 
patterns of electoral support, party competi¬ 
tion, the role of the opposition, etc, within 
the Indian party system. 

From their study of the 1971 naiioiial elec¬ 
tions P K Chibber and J R Itetrodk question 
Kothari’s analysis of the Congress as a 
broad, homogeneous and centrist party. 
Analysis of the electoral data at the state 
rather than the central level, shows the Con¬ 
gress as a ‘pre-election coalition’ of stair attd 
local groups and elites with varied bases in 
each state. Factors such as caste, religion, 
class, etc, are important but they play a dif¬ 
ferent role in each sute. The reason is the 
territoriality of social cleavages in India. Due 
to this the development of a national opposi¬ 
tion party is difflcult, and it aplains the nse 
of opposition panics rooted in local con¬ 
cerns. The Congress party hence is similar 
to, and plays the same rote as, national 
parties in other federal systems, for example, 
the Democratic Party in the United States. 

vanderbok’s study contends that Kothari’s 
model is not useful in explairang ‘swings' in 
mass electoral behaviour at the natiomd level 
witnessed in recent decades, being based 
upon expectations of continuity and stabili¬ 
ty. Moreover, by combining Sectoral and 
parliamentary politics into a single frame¬ 
work it tends to explain voter behaviour on 
theoretical rather than empirical grounds. 
He suggests the use of a ‘mqijiiiisationar 
index which focuses upon the regular and 
fast rate of mobilisation into the system 
largely by the opposition—taking place 
in India. Using this index, the ‘swings’ 


disappear and every eiectiem since 1977 docs 
not ai^ar as a ^tical* etectioo. 

The one-party dominant model seem 
even less appiici^te at the state level as the 
twu studies on Bihar and Madhya Praderfi 
show. Harry Blair’s ecologicid study of six 
state-wide elections between 1977 and I9SS 
gives little evidence of any institutkmalisa' 
tion of a Congress or an united-oppoiAiOB 
vote base. Rather he found discontininties— 
except in four core districu—over every elee- 
tion in terms of caste, class and region. The 
weakness of the Congress is seen in his fin¬ 
ding that a united opposition could have 
defeated the Congress in 1971, 1980 and 
1984. Subiata Mitra’s analysis si^ests that 
a dominant one-party system existed in MP 
up to 1967 as the Congress managed to ab¬ 
sorb dissident sub-regional groups in a newly 
formed state. After 1967 a two-party system 
developed in which both Congress arid the 
Jan Sangh enjoyed consistent support, a fact 
established by examining constituency levd 
data. 

The last seaion analyses the consoHda- 
tion/deciine of the Congress base since in¬ 
dependence. H Gould and Vidcil find caste 
and the ‘primordialisation of politics' res¬ 
ponsible for destruction of the Congress 
base. In Faizabad caste-based politics iukial- 
ly allowed the party to co-o^ local power 
structures, and develop a relationship of 
mutual advantage with the socio-economic 
environment. However, in the long run its 
capacity to absorb new groups was severely 
strained. In Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
the Congress became deeply divided due to 
competition between domhrant rxm-Brahmin 
caste groups. A second factor was central 
intervention which led to organisational 
decline and etectoraJ defeat in the 1980s. 

M .S Dhami and Ranbir Singh’s study il¬ 
lustrates the initial consolidation of a Con¬ 
gress base by the 1960s, and its later dedinc > 
In Punjab communal mobilisation by funda- 
mcnulist organisations and a fast pace of ' 
modernisation led to a sharp pcdarisation , 
between the two major communities culmi¬ 
nating in the I98S elections. In Haryan^ 
rather than a shaip decline, fluctuations in 
the rural base of the Congress are visible due 
to the challenge posed by agrarian-based op¬ 
position groups. 

1 he inteiplay between the need for ra|Hd 
economic growth, the compulsions of so^ 
justice, and requirements of partisan sup¬ 
port in order to remain a dominant party 
provide the airalytic framework in which 
Congress strategy towards minorities and 
deprived groups is examined in Volume II. 
TWo common themes run through the 
volume One is the notion of ‘cumulative in¬ 
equality' in which social and econoanic in¬ 
equalities are perceived as mutually suppor¬ 
tive; making it difficult for the weaker ra¬ 
tions to share in the gains of development. 
Second, that only a strong, ‘hard’ state can j 
break down these inequalities, signifying ■ 
shift from the socio-culturai to the pditi^ 
arena as the basis of national unity, but nd 
identity. The Congress hence has the task o(' 
mobilising different groups whose needs may 
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: ooMAdidonrldiM^ 
den mnain the taokd ftnttc«y the 

ThCM theme* are particulariy clw in 
Ungr^ ftiidy of the dilemnu fa^ by the 
aciieduk caita who have gained political 
«|jaidity, but tdll face economic and social 
pnpression from the elite caste/dass. The 
’ihp mutt act a* a tenstaUcT.‘legisiator’and 
^iBgHtiai^ for them. Because of their 
dhfttact culture the m^ior problem in the 
cate of the sdiedulc tribes as P K Bose 
poinu out. hat been the need to strike a 
balance between the need for economic im* 
pwm m ent and yet preservation of their kten- 
tity. This mid^ path was attempted by 
Ndvubut tnbsequently, Congress policy has 
shiAed between aocommodation, appiopria- 
tion and repression as the analysis of the 
iharkhand and various movements in the 
N E show. 

Aichana Dheet’s work focuses upon the 
icbtionship which has evolved between the 
Ctmgtess and the Muslim community. Most 
Mudims look upon the Congress as the 
organisation whi^ has provided them with 
psychological and pyskal support, though 
th^ are critical of its failure to fulfil its pro¬ 
mises in the economic field. They, however, 
find no altenutivc to supporting the 
Congress. 

Moin Shakir in sharp disagreement ques¬ 
tions the notion of a ‘homogeneous’ Muslim 
minority a myth created by social scientists. 
Both Hindus and Muslims are divided along 
caste; class and regiotul lines. His analysis 
tMf four national elections shows that the 
Muslim community ‘en bloc* has never sup¬ 
ported the Congress. In faa the various ar¬ 
ticles in this section—in contrast to many 
studies—do not ptnnt to partisan groups as 
‘vote-banks’ of the Congress. Rather their 
findings show that their voting behaviour 
largely follows the national or local trend 
and often supports the winning party, the 
best oiample being the 1977 elections. 

G Shah and John R Wood’s work shows 
htsw the Congress has used various measures 
.such as reservation policy, co-option of 
leaders, giving tickets, forging new coali- 
'tions, etc, to create a support base within 
backward caste groups without disturbing 
the unequrd socio^onomic structure in 
Gujarat. This has had a two-fold effect. 
CwigtcBS policy has led to a ‘limited trans- 
. formation’, i e; berrefited only a small, 
.already privileged section of backwards 
which is in keeping with the nature of 
capitalist development witnessed under Con- 
gteu rule since independence Secondly, as 
Wood’s study shows, it has led to tension and 
violence between the upper and middle 
[castes on the one hand and the backwards 
■ and lower castes on the other. Shah concludes 
(that the Congress has not played an interven- 
ftionist role its strategy towards the back- 
ivnuds has not been direaed towards social 
rcngineering or egalitarianism. Use of caste/ 
|Communal sentiments has also weakened 
^and personalised the party in Gujarat. Wood 
ipoints to the Csiluie of the central govern- 
lOient to evolve an all-lhdia policy of reser- 
limiont for backwards, which has shifted the 
.^responsibility to the state level. 


The pofitks of bidMttfoiesgliat adren a“ 
difiemit shape in Kunattka due to theanfi- 
bnhmin movement wl^ transferred power 
into the hands of a non-brahmin elite in the 
1950*. V K Nattgj’s study illuatniet the 
struggle for power between two mqior domi¬ 
nant caste groups, and with the forward 
castes in recent years.' Hit study shows 
considerable gains by the backwari castes 
and OBCs after 1972 in terms of represen¬ 
tation in the assembly, reservations in jobs 
and education^ institutions. However, in the 
1980s there was a definite siackeniiig in the 
pace of diange due to leassertion by the for¬ 
ward castes and the failure of the BCs and 
OBCs who are internally divided—to achieve 
political coherence. Hence the BCs even in 
Karnataka together with the SCs and SIk re¬ 
main dependent on the fwwaid castes. 

The last two articles examine the threat 
that secessionist and fundamentalist move¬ 
ments have posed to the Indian state. 
Bhagwan Dua analyses the strategies which 
the Congress leadership has used to meet 
secessionist forces. They have, particularly 
under Indira Gandhi, bmh failed to contain 
secessionist forces and weakened the party 
organisation at the state level W And«^ns 
describes how the RSS and its affiliated 
groups have emerged as an important force 
which the Indian state cannot ignore. 

It is now possible to briefiy discuss some 
important issues which arise from the 
volumes reviewed. A central feature is a 
questioning of existing explanatory models 
of the Indian pany system, whidi could pro¬ 
vide an agenda for future research. Rajni 
Kothari’s one-party dominant system is 
critically re-examined on the ground that it 
failed to sufficiently grasp the complex 
nature of the Indian party system. The Con¬ 
gress ‘systemt-a numbw of studies point 
out—is not one single all-India party of con¬ 
sensus, rather it consist of several state-level 
‘parties’ which function differently and are 
based in local divisions and conflicts. This 
would place it much closer to the social 
cleavage theory of party systems. In the 
1960s, when Kothari constructed his model, 
not much attention was directed towards the 
states which were viewed as sub-systems ex¬ 
isting on the periphery and contributing to 
all-India patterns. Hence, his model presup¬ 
poses that the nature of the patty system and 
electoral politics would be shaped 1^ changes 
at the national level. Chibber and Petroeik 
in fact envisage a future where regionally- 
based opposition patties would compete for 
power at the centre, the Congress being the 
largest non-majority party. Both the volumes 
direct attention towwds changes taking place 
at the state level, which is a useful trend. 

Kothari’s model is also criticised as in¬ 
capable of explaining voter behaviour, 
because if is largely a theoretical construct 
and is not based upon empirical study of 
elections. The dominance of the Congress 
is explained by its abiUty to adapt to change, 
its highly developed skill in managing intn- 
nal conflicts, accommodative strategies, ag¬ 
gregating the demands of a highly differen¬ 
tiated following, etc Such an approach leads 
to expectations of stability and continuity 


modgi could not a^kin diiirp swings bet¬ 
ween the Cmgrett ^ the oppoaition since 
1967. Vuideibok't study pnivldet m alter¬ 
native method of underauuMliiig this pheno¬ 
menon. A deeper question emgifw which 
cannot be pursv^ here—it ^ relative 
importance which should be given to Thep: 
retical’ and anphicat’ Caouirs in aon- 
ttructing explanatory modeli of party 
systems. 

The institutional decay of the dominam 
party is also a factor which underiies ques¬ 
tioning of the apitikability of Kothari’s 
model in more recent decades. In both 
volumes the Congress is described ataparty 
which has failed to meet the chaUemgei of 
the 70s and 80 l Some studies find a gradual 
transformation of the Confess party which 
has allowed it to adapt to a changing en¬ 
vironment and survive. Others such at the 
Rudolphs find a sharp shift in its style 
of functioning which has cemtributed to 
dreiine 

The failure of the Congress party to deal 
with the increasingly compla challenget in 
recent decades leads to discusskm on the role 
of the state in Volume II. A distiiictly state- 
centred perspective emerges in which the 
state is seen as total universal association” 
(p 19). Society is seen as incapattie of ex¬ 
treme diversity resulting in numerous par¬ 
tial associations which r^resent only a agg- 
ment of the total population. The dale aloM 
can create a new sense of unity and provide 
special protective measures to the weaker 
sections. 

This viewpoint needs further re-exami¬ 
nation. Most studies in Volume II reveal the 
weakness of the Indian stale to deal with 
‘autonomous’ societal forces and agree that 
a shift to an authoritarian state structure 
would not help. The state arises from socie¬ 
ty and cannot be divorced from it. The argu¬ 
ment that political identity—formation 
grounded in socio-cuitural diversity streng¬ 
thens particularistic and parochial forces, 
tends to distort the ration^ity of decision¬ 
making, and hence needs to be broken down 
by the stale, again betrays a lack of 
understanding of the nature of the inthan 
suie. It arises out of the devetopmental 
framework with its model of the nation-state 
of the west. In the Indian context, an ap¬ 
proach which focuses upon the dialectk^ 
interplay between state and society would be 
more useful. 

In Volume II the need for rapid economic 
devriopmeni under a strong state is underiin- 
ed. However, the various articles discuss 
deprivation and division mainly from a. 
sociological viewpoint. While somty and 
polity are given importance; the economic 
dimension of development and its interplay 
with electoral politics is not reflected in tire 
various studies. 

The two volumes are a valuable addition 
to the existing iirerature on eieraions andthe 
parly system in India. Each article provides 
empirical data which will useful to 
researchers. Collecttvely they provide an 
understanding of the Indian pohticAl system 
in the mid-l98Qi. 
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SPECIAL ASnCLES 


Are Formal and Informal Credit Markets 

in India Interlinked? 

Pradeep Srivaslava 

This article takes afresh look at whether or not the formal and irformal credit markets in India are interlinked. 
Instead of using unreliable interest rate data, implications of informal credit for output behaviour are derived 
and tested. The results are consistent with no interlinkage between the markets. 


THIS paper takes a fresh look at the ques- 
lipn as to whether or not the formai ai^ in¬ 
formal credit markets in India are interlink¬ 
ed. The issue has been ddmted in this forum 
earlier by Acharya and Madhur {1983,1984] 
and Sundaiam and nuidit [1964). The ques¬ 
tion of interiinkage is important since the 
absence of any interiinkage implies weaken¬ 
ing of the monetary policy as an effective 
tool. More accurately, it signiTies the 
attenuation of one type of transmission 
mechanism connecting the money stock to 
economic activity, namely, interest rate 
changes. Other transmission mechanisms, 
for example; the wealth effect of money, may 
be unaffected by (he absence of interiinkage 
Analysis of the interiinkage is also revealing 
of the nature of Indian financial structure; 
absence of interiinkage symbolises a frag¬ 
mented financial structure that is not well 
integrated. 

The analysis presented here also serves to 
help evaluate the relevance to the Indian 
economy of financial repression miKleU, j 
la McKinnon [1973] and Shaw iivm). and 
of the neostructuralisl models of Under¬ 
developed financial sectors' Ht.th types of 
models characterise financial underdmiop- 
ment in terms of a strung credit-output 
supply link and a restricted asset menu 
available to the savers. However the finan¬ 
cial repression models ignore the large in¬ 
formal f>*'ancial sector found in many coun¬ 
tries. i.ic neostructuralists on the other hand 
incorporate a particular, rather limited, view 
of the informal credit markets that is labelled 
‘curb’ markets here and discussed further 
below. Empirical tests of these models, using 
cross-country data, have yielded results that 
are at best ambiguous. Single country 
analytes have been few and South Korea, 
aigi^y, is viewed as providing the best em¬ 
pirical support for both models.^ 

The outline of the paper is as foliows. The 
next section contains a discussion of the 
nature of informal credit markets and dis¬ 
tinguishes between their identity as curb 
markets versus their being viewed as more 
traditional and underdeveloped markets. A 
brief presentation of the most recent appro¬ 
aches to analysing the interiinkage of these 
markets with formal-credit in India is also 
contained in that section. Section 111 
develops a thcoretici framework to test the 
interiinkage of the credit markets and 


beclion |v discusses the data used in this 
St ady. The emp'rical results are presented in 
’’.ertion V and some concluding remarks in 
Section VI close the paper. 

II 

Informal Credit Markets, Curit 
Markets and InterUnkagfr 

The large informal financial sector 
typically found in poor countries has, as 
exemplified by the McKinnon-Shaw type 
models, traditionally been excluded from 
analysis. The neostnicturalists however do 
recognise the importance of informal credit 
markets. The notion of ‘informality’ embed¬ 
ded in the neostructuralist view of these 
markeu is unfortunately rather restrictive; 
informal credit markets are merely flex-price 
versions of the formal credit markets which 
in contrast have regulated prices. Although 
the dichotomy of the formal and informal 
sectors is intimately related to state legula- 
tiOQs, focusing on price r^ulation per se is 
conceptually misleading. For example, if 
absence of price regulation were the only 
critenon, the stock market in New York 
would be an arch paradigm of an informal 
market. A full discussion of the informality 
of informal credit markets is outside the 
scope of the present analysis. For our pur¬ 
poses it suffices to note that the neostruc- 
turalia view of these rrurkets »that of com¬ 
petitive markets existing pandld to the for 
mal credit markets with flexible, market¬ 
clearing prices. There are no impediments 
to movement of borrowers from one market 
to another, qor for the flow of funds across 
the markets. This venion of informal credit 
markets is referred to here as ‘curb’ markets, 
the term used by neosiructuraiists. 

In direct contrast to curb market$, an 
alternative view of informal credit transac¬ 
tions recognises their tradiuonal structure 
and the underdeveloped ruuuie of these 
markets. Such a conceptualisation finds con¬ 
siderable support in recent eminrical studies 
on the functionina of these markets in many 
Asian countries.’Indeed, the bulk of the 
evidence suggests that informal credit 
markets are a far cry from the competitive, 
flex-price curb markets. They are usually 
fragmented, monopolistic and inclined to be 
characteriicd by sluggish prices. Also, white 
pan of the informal rmaiicial sector nnay be 


reactive to the formal sector (tegulatkmsl 
much of it pre-dates it or is autonomous ot 
the latter in many countnes. in fact many 
of the informal sector transactions ate not 
even loans from professional moneylenders 
but arc, instead, borrowings from friends 
and relatives; as U Ibn Wst. one of the first 
writers on informal credit markets puts it, 
“..Andeed it is doubtful if they can be called 
markets at aIU‘* Fbr the remainder of the 
paper the acronym “ICM” will refer speci¬ 
fically to this conceptualisation of informal 
or non-formal credit maikeis as tradiriona! 
and underdeveloped, in stark comrust ta 
their beii\g viei^ as the textboofc-fike 
neoclassical markets, as cxemplifted by cuib 
markets. This distinction is quite cential to 
the present aiuilysis since the issue of 
whetlici oi not the formal and inform^ 
credit markets are interlinked is intimately 
related to whether, in the aggregate, the in- 
formnl markets should be conceptualised as 
curb markets or iCMs. 

If informal credit markets are viewed as 
curb markets, the issue of interiinkage is 
redundant since they are, by definition, wdl 
integrated with the regulat^ formal credit 
markets. Excess demand from the subsidiaed 
formal markets spills over into the curb 
marxet where interest rates adjust to clear 
the market. This view of the market is also 
implicit in the theoretical model of Acharya 
and Madhur |I983] who specified a partial 
equilibrium inodel of foni^ and informal 
cmlii markets. Regressing the informal sec¬ 
tor interest rate on formal and informal 
sector outputs, and the formal sector bank 
credit, they found a statistically significant 
negative coefficient for formal credit. The 
implication was that a decrease in formal 
sector credit availability causes excess 
demand to spill over into the curb markets 
driving up the informal sector interest rate 
Sundaram and Pandit [1984] used a similai 
model but substitute non-agricultural credit 
and non-agricultural outpuu for the aggre¬ 
gate amounts used by Acharya and Madhur 
11983]. They found the coefficient of formal 
credit insignificant and thence concluded the 
absence of interiinkage 

In addition to some econometric issues, 
for example simultaneity between informal 
seaor output and interest rates, there are two 
conceptual problems with both the studies. 
Firstly, both studies use the interest rates' 


I'. 
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quoted in Bombjy’v intercorporate loan 
market as a proxy lor inrormal sector rales, 
since direct data on the latter do not exist 
However, it is not slcai how tar Bombay’s 
corporate loan market is lepresentaiivc of 
'the more traditional 1C Ms characterising 
most of the economy For example; do croiii 
’lailsactions between two public sector Firms 
constitute an informal credit transaction^ 

,Secondly, even if the inter corporate loan 
.market in Bombay is viewed as an informal 
{credit market, it is only one of the many m 
.the economy’ Therefore tests utilising a 
tpanicular interest rate series do not allow 
jus to differentiate between the two com 
ipeling hypotheses of integrated versus 
(frigmenied informal credit markets Thus, 
accepting the inier-corporaie loan rate as 
Hepresentative of informal sector rates effec 
lively assumes the hypothesis being tested, 
namely, these markets are well mtegiaied, in 
twhich case there is no reason a prioii to 
lassume that they would not be integrated 
wvith other (formal) credit markets in the 
IKonomy as well On the other hand if the 
informal credit markets are predominantly 
fragmented and localised, as the iCMs arc 
hrgued to be, then focusing on one interest 
iate senes reveals information only about 
that market 

I The approach adopted in this study avoids 
interest rate data altogether It has the ad 
vantage therefore that it enables us to trans 
^end these problems of the eailier studies 
Ideally of course an exercise such as the pre 
mt one; lookup « market structure and m 
linkage, should use micro data However 
wa limitations preclude such an approach 
Jkdiiitionally, the absence of reliable data, 
M prices and quantities in inlormal credit 
aiarkett, as wHI as of a well developed 
jwory about these markets ensures that 
|trucluial modelling of the inlormal Finan 
'ial sector is difTicult and of dubious value 
|n particulBT the usual cntiasms of ad hot 
|iMis(iaims and zero lestriciions would take 
|in an added seventy A more meaningful ap 
oroach within these constraints therefore is 
{he use of relatively unrestricted tests of in 
(icmenial explanatory content, more popu 
priy called cainality tests, on aggregate data 
next section develops a thcHyrctical 
famework towards 'bis objective 

! Ill 

, Modri 

I Economic models focusing on the role ol 
^ financial sector m poor countries 
joutineiy incorporate a strong credit-output 
jqiply link, widely accepted as a stylised fact 
thm economics The level of intermedia 
l)on IS low in the poor economies due to 
underdeveloped financial markets With 
^larkets for secunlies and consumer credit 
^ually absent, bank credit is channelised 
entuely into business loans for finan- 
l^ng working capital or fixed capital invest 
i(Wnt. Furthermore; since credit is subsidised. 
fbmial<redit market is characterised by 
' jpnwent eneB demand Within thu frame¬ 


work. most Erequentty espoused by the 
McKmnon-9iaw type mod^ output in the 
economy is constrained only by the availa¬ 
bility of credit for working capital 
A simple way of slating this argument is 
to consider a profit-inaximising, competitive 
lirm producing output, y, with labour, I. as 
the only input and a concave production 
technology, f<) With p and w as the para 
meuic output price and wage rate, the firm’s 
problem is to 

max p. lU ) - (1-f r). wL 

L 

subject to wL^ B 

where r is the interest rate at which the firm 
borrows working capital and B is the maxi 
mum available bank credit If the constraint 
IS binding, as is assumed in the case of these 
economies, then output sunoly is simply 
y—f(B/w) (I) 

Since ihe total bank credit. B, is backed by 
banking sector liabilities, assumed here as 
confined to only demand deposits, DD 
changes in the money supply. Ml measured 
as currency and DD, should teed directly into 
output through credit availability in the 
McKinnon Shaw framework then, with out 
put constrained by credit, shocks in es 
ogenous money supply will determine 
changes in output * It i,> easy to see that in 
troduc ing dynamics in this formulation, say 
through specifying money as a purely auto 
regressive process will cau$e lagged values 
of money to cause output both statistically 
I e, in the Granger sense, as well as in an 
economic sense 

For example, suppose Ihe production 
technology is 

r, » where 0 <a<l 
Then, from (1). 

In y, = a In B, (2) 

where the wage is assumed parametrised to 
unity The credit available at tune t is given 
by 

B, - (l-k) DD, (3) 

where k u the legal reserve requuement ratio 
for banks Assuming a constant currency to 
demand deposits ratio on part of 
households, equal to g. 

DD, = M,/(l + g) (4) 

If M, IS a purely autoregressive process with 

In M, - i ^q, lnM,_, + ff, (5) 

where 0 , IS white noise; then substituting 
from (3)-(5) into (2) yields 

In y, - • In l(l-k)/(l+g)J 

■f a Z q, InM,. +0 ( 6 ) 

1*0 

Equation (€) shoan that moMy should came 
output tn the McKinnon-9iuw framework 
given a brnding credit constniitt. Note that 
we may also see output to money bedback, 
if for example the monetary authorities use 


mmrk by aaglicitiy iBcqnww tlin fha 
othtt MWiMXi fiwt of the fianndal MCMr in 
poor countries namely, the curb narhR. 
Households then have the choice of eitlier 
holding money or else making loans in the 
curb market. The flrmiwhoafccontrain- 
ed tn the fomid market aie assumed to base 
free access to the curb market. In this for- 
muiation the representative firmts problem 
can now be wntten as 
max n ftB-sL,) - B(l-fr,,) - L, (l+r,) 
h 

where the wage IS again pammetrised to uai- 
ty, fp and r, are; respectively, the Bxad for¬ 
mal sector interest rate and the market- 
cleamng price of credit m the cusb market, 
L, denotes the loan demanded m the curb 
market and B is the loan demand for the 
subsidised fonnal credit equated to the 
available banknig sector credit 
The first order condition for profit 
maximisation is 

af(B + l,) -l + r, 

31, p 

which on total differcnliation yields 

31, (I/I )(l p) »»i I 

3B 3B 

with f denoting the second derivative of the 
concave produciion function IWo implica¬ 
tions arc obvious from equation ( 8 ) If r, is 
consiani a change in bank credit leads to 
an equal and oftsetting change in the curb 
martci borrowing Since the representative 
firm IS now boriowing on the margin in the 
curb mat ket changes in formal credit have 
no impasi on output with r, unchanged 
Secondis il thi torinal and informal credit 
maikcl arc interlinked r, will respond to 
changes in B ana uius\ai,/on; «. 
Presumabis less liquidity in the lOrmal 
markets will drive up the rrees m the curb 
market implying (tfr/tfB> < 0 and thus 
(3y/8B)> 0 ’ 

I hus given credit constrained outpui, we 
would expect the current and lagged values 
of money to have a significant predictive 
conieni with respect to output in both the 
financial repicssion and the neostructuralisl 
frameworks The introduction of a curb 
market does not negate the expected Granger 
causality from money to output On Ihe 
other hand, if the interest rales in tin infor¬ 
mal credit markets are insensitive to formal 
credit, i c; ( 8 r/ 8 B) ■ 0^ thn ( 8 )i/ 8 B) ■ 
0 aad tiw it no impHcarion of money lo 
(a g g mg a l e o u tput Qranger cauaalityt* 
Fmduig ( 8 r/ 8 B) • 0 would imi^ the 
invalidity of conceptualisiiig Ihe informal 
credit markets m India as curb markets. Note 
however, that 8 r|/ 8 B may be zero either 
because the formal markets and iCMt are 
not interlinked or if the ICMs are 


tbeoutpittlewlofittvariaiweasgdecttao characterued by fued or sluggish prices. *nie 
variable. latiar characteristic of iCMs has repeatedly 

The neoatrnctunliiu edena thki tame- Mrfkced in empirical studies although the 

* 
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itiMBM br imed/iiuMi^ prices in Oie iCMs 
(«t, wHent* collusion, tnKilutionnl coo- 
itnitMS, etc) are not dear.* The introduc¬ 
tion of Fned prices immediately raises the 
issue of multiple equilibria, as the recent 
neo-KeyiKsian literature makes obvious. 
Mvastava [1990], for example, shows that 
given the fact that traditiond ICMs are 
thin*, in the sense that not all individuals 
participate in them and that not all parti- 
dptuiU can trensact due to institutional con- 
straiiiu (such as problems of contract en¬ 
forcement). the presence of fixed prices im¬ 
plies a multiple mapping (correspondence) 
between money and the level of credit inter¬ 
mediated; with output credit constrained, 
this implies muHipie output equilibria too. 
The causality between money and output 
the re fore need not hold in economies where 
the uiformal finandai sector is dominated 
by rixed-price ICMs (even if the fmmal and 
informal credit markets are interlinked). 
Absence of money to output causality 
therefore does not per se imply lack of in- 
terlinkage since interest rates in the ICMS 
ini^ be fixed or sluggish.'* Fortunately 
however, the Indian data provides for & 
disaggregated output series, in terms of for¬ 
mal and informal sector output, which does 
allow the analysis to proceed a suge further 
as will be seen later. A brief discussion of 
this data used here will be useful before mov¬ 
ing further into the analysis 

IV 

l>ata 

The study uses annual dau on output and 
money for India The output data is obiain 
ed from the National Accoiiitt itatisiics 
wherein estimates are provtd ......utolv for 

formal sector output and infori’>al sector 
output since l%0 1 hr t'irmal sector is 
defined to indude “plaiitaiioM aeiiculiure, 
forestry and logging, n, i icu manufactur¬ 
ing, about half of consti uctioii activits al’ 
of electriaty, gas and water suppi>, railways 
communications, slightly under a third oi 
'other transpon and storage’, the overwhelm 
ing b oi banking and insurance, public 
administration and defence, and about a half 
of all othei services” " The remainder of 
the economy constitutes the informal sector. 

two aspects oi me output data arc worm 
highlighting. Firatly, and most signiricant- 
ly for our analysts, is the issue of the rela¬ 
tionship between the informal and formal 
outputs to the formal and informal credit 
markets. The rdalionship between informal 
flims and formal credit is virtually non¬ 
existent dnee, by dcrmiiion, these firms are 
not part of the enumerated sector.'^ In con¬ 
trast not bU firms in the formal sector are 
confined to formal credit. The smaller enter- 
prises in this sectof often have to rdy on in¬ 
formal credit. Further, delayed payments by 
formal sector firms to suppliers borrowing 
working capital in informal credit markets 
constitute another mechanism through 
which formal sector firms access informal 
credit (Dat-Oupia el al (1989)]. Thus for¬ 


mal credit contributes by and large to for¬ 
mal sector output alone while some of the 
formal sector output may also be financed 
by informal credit, which also rmances all 
of the informal-sector output. Note in this 
connection that even as late as 1984-85, the 
informal sector output was twice that of the 
formal sector output while the non-agricul- 
tural outputs in the two sectors were almost 
equal. 

Secondly, there are some measurement 
problems associated with the informal sec¬ 
tor output. The almost equal division of 
construction and services into formal and 
'informal outputs is problematic since the 
proporikMis can change over time Further¬ 
more, It is possible that some oi the output 
in the intorniu! '-Hnor is never captured by 
the official statistics wnuh wswid again 
make To: errors in variables problem in 
"limation. No attempt has however been 
made here to deal with the data problems 
associated with measuring mformal sector 
output. 

The money senes on Ml (currency and de¬ 
mand deposits) are not strictly comparable 
over the years due to changing derinition.s 
of money. The latest series is consistent till 
as far back as November 1978. For com¬ 
parable data prior to that, the series con 
strucied towards this end by Singh et al 
(I%2] from raw data of the Reserve Bank 
of India has been utilised. Since considerable 
structural changes were initiated in the 
financial sector in the mid-eqjhtics, the tune 
period for the study is confined to 
!%0-1985 

V 

Enipiriral Kt-Miltei 

Granger causality tests arc vreil known by 
low, so the methodology is not discussed in 
details here. Assuming a linear relationship 
between the variables in log form, we esti¬ 
mate here bivariate vector autoregressions 
(VARs) to infer the role of money, credit and 
output in the Indian economy. Following 
Sims |1972), the use of a time trend in the 
regressions was a.ssumed to generate the 
covariance stationariiy of the relevant time 
senes. The data were not differenced but 
enough lags were added on the right-hand 
side of the regressions to ensure absence of 
residual autocorrelation, since the F-lests 
used in the causality tests are sensitive to 
such corrdaiions. Most studies of money 
and output based upon quarterly data have 
found lags of up to 6 quarters significant 
and, not surpnsingly, two lags proved suf¬ 
ficient for the annual data used here, except 
for the regression of money on aggregate 
output where three lags were needed to 
eliminate residual autocorrelation. The 
estimated residuals, in each regression were 
tested for autocorrelation by specifying^an 
AR(I) and an AR(2) structure followed by 
an F-test with the null that one or both of 
tbe autocorrelation coefTicicnis are zeio. In 
addition the Pierce O statistic for each of 


the reported regressions was insignincant at 
5 per cent level of significance. 

There are two related issues of interett 
here. Fintly,howrelevantaRtlKMcKuiiioii- 
Shaw and the neostnicturelist models to the 
Indian economy, rdaied to which is the qiwi- 
tion of should the non-formal credit marhets 
in India be viewed as the neostmetun^ 
curb markets or as ICMs? Secondly, what 
can we infer about whether or not the fbrmai 
and non-formal markets are interiinhad? 
Since curb markets are interlinked by defini¬ 
tion, the second issue is relevant only for 
ICMs. With respect to the first questioii, 
given credit-constrained production, we 
would expect lagged values of money to have 
significant incremental mpianatory content 
for current output under the McKinnon- 
Shaw framework. The introduction of non- 
formal .redit markets should not alter this 
outcome if these markets take the guise of 
the neo-structuralist curb markeu. In the 
first set of VARs, hmcc, we estimate a 
bivariate lepiesenution of aggregate monqr 
and output for India. For comparison we 
also estimate a similar representation for the 
South Korean economy to which both the 
McKinnon-Shaw and the neo-structuralist 
models have been extensively applied 

‘Bible I presents the results of thes: tests 
for South Korea and India. For each esti¬ 
mated equation. Ikble I shows the coeffi¬ 
cient of multiple determination, the standard 
error of the estimate and the Fvalues for the 
null hypothesis that each pf the coefficieiitt 
of the lagged values of the leievam variables 
IS zero; F(M) for the coefficients of lagged 
money arid F(Y) for output. The last two 
columns yield the F-statislics for the null 
hypothesis of zero lesidual autocorrelation 
of order one and two respectively. 

Equation I in Ihble I shows results of the 
Granger causality test for money and output 
for South Korea. Lvged values of money 
are significant predictors of current money 
ana, similarly, lagged output is strongly 
significant (at less than I per cent level of 
significance) m explaining current output. 
In contrast coefficients of lagged output are 
not significant in the equation for money 
while lagged money is insignificant at 5 per 
cent level of significance in exidainiiqi cur¬ 
rent output. However, money to output, 
causality is significant at 10 per cent level 
of significance These results provide weak 
support for not rejecting the an>licability 
of the McKinnon-Shaw gnd neottructundiit 
frameworks to the Somh Koiepn economy-** 

The results of estimates for India are quite 
different. As equation II in Ihble I shows, 
lagged money has insignificant incremental 
explanatory content for current aggregate 
output even at the 10 per cem tignificanoe 
level: money therefore does not Granger 
cause output.** At the same time there it no 
output to money feedback although, tike 
Sou(h Korea, lagged values of money are 
lughly significant in opiaiaing iu own 
current value, llnlihe the South Korean data, 
therefore; the Indian data strongly Rjectt the 
causality inqilied fay the financial repreeuan 
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and MOftnietimlist (curb markets) ftime- thereof for tnltonnal otMp^. VU** TWi iiinrt outjp^ 'lItjWh i iioi>“ aipi^llBprf', 

works. Within the context of the model hypothesis is tested by rtnmint a bivariate fonnaiieBtor Otttpdt and VUNA tbe'*^ 

dnciused earlier, this implies either that the VAR for mon^r and the formal-and infor- agriculturat'iaformaioittpttt. These rasiaNi ■ 
formal and informal cie^t markets (iCMs) mai-sector output, respectively, with the t^ to further support the Sbsenca Of in- 

aie dichotomous or that the ICMs are results present^ in Ihble 2 below. terlinka|e between foratal and infartnai 

characterised by rued prices or both. We F(X) in IhUe 2 it used to doiote the rde- credit markets. Once ag^ la»ed wdtwi «r 

now use the availability of disaggregated vant output variable: The first tamequationt demand dqiotitt provide ex pl a aa toiy con* 

, infbnnal a^ formal sector output data to in the table show a iwo-wsyr causality bet- tent fm YON A at Im than 6 per oM lead 

; distinguish further between these possi- ween formal sector outpirt and money; of sigmfkanoe while the F-statistk adth 

, biiitks and test explicitly for interlinkage of causality from money to formal-sector out- respeu to YUNA is insignificattt at even 10 

, the formal markeu and ICMs. put in particular cannot be rqected at 2 per per cent significance level. 

\ Recall that fBrmal sector output hfinanc- cent level of signiricance In contrast, as the 

I ed by formal credit and, possibly, by infor- second two equations show, causality from VI 

, mal credit while informal sector Arms do not money to informal-sector output is rejected ^ r.mn»lii«Iing Remark# 

I have any access to formal credit. Inieriinkage at even 10 per cent significance level. The 

( between formal and informal credit markeu null hypothesis of no interlinfcage between . availaWlity of only annual daU 
. therefore will have an effect only on the formal and informal-credit markets hence implies two limitations on the anuym 

, fbrmal-sector output Consider then the null cannot be rejected. presented here. Firstly, the richness of the 

t hypothesis of no interlinkage between the Finally, 'ftble 3 above presents results of sirutture possible with quarterly data is 
f formal and informal credit markets which bivariate VAR estimations using narrower "O* feasible Secondly, and more iroportrat- 

, implies that formal-sector output is financ- derinitions for both output and money. In- 'f* ,*•** sample size is that much smaller 

g ed by formal credit alone while informal- stead of using aggregate money stock, these which has adverse impact on the power of 

g sector output h financed by informal credit, regressions use only the demand deposits of the causahty tests. Ws may also note that the 

{ Following the earlier analysis, this would the banking !^or as a proxy for available inierlinkages in the goods market were not 

i, suggest, jointly, a causality from money to working-capital credit white the output incorporate in the analysis; it is possible to 

f formal-sector output, YO; and an absence variable is confined to just the non-agricui- situations where informal-sedor output 

^ is determined significantly by the formai- 

h TaSle I: Results or Bivariate VAR Estimates or Money with Aocregate Outfut— sector output, e g. due t o lubcM itmewa m 
ii Sooth Korea (I957-I9S3) and India (I960-8S) o' u* “ intermediate inputs. 

Limiutiens of the data have not allowed us 


ii Equation 

R* 

SEE* 

F(M) 

F(Y) 

F(AR1) 

F(AR2) 

iti 

> LV 

0.9989 

0.0572 

2.553 

9.245 

0.299 

0.124 

it 



(0.092) 

(0.000) 

(0.S90) 

(0.884) 

a Ml 

0.9964 

0.1102 

7.627 

0.379 

0.047 

0.028 

e 



(0.002) 

(0.769) 

(0.830) 

(0.973) 

%IL Y 

0.9962 

0.0437 

2.112 

1.552 

0.168 

0.509 




(0.144) 

(0.245) 

(0.687) 

(0.610) 

a Ml 

0.9992 

0.0222 

102.53 

2.261 

0.720 

1.698 

k 



(0.000) 

(0.126) 

(0.406) 

(0.211) 

' 1 * SEE—Standard Error of Estimate. 





* Table 2: Results of Bivariate VAR Estimaies of Money with Formal Sector Output (YO) 

% 

■m .. 

AND Informal Sector Output (YU)— India (1960-1984) 


Ii Eqiunion 

R^ 

SEE* 

F(M) 

F(X) 

F(ARI) 

F(AR2) 

” 1. YO 

0.9988 

0.0291 

5.500 

5.352 

0.622 

0.310 

M 



(0.014) 

(0.016) 

(0.439) 

(0.737) 

M 

0.9992 

0.0221 

75.43 

4.091 

0.037 

0.810 

n 



(0.000) 

(0.035) 

(0.849) 

(0.461) 

II. YU 

0.9927 

0.0588 

0.102 

2.130 

0.015 

0.715 




(0.903) 

(0.149) 

(0.903) 

(0.502) 

M 

0.9992 

0.0228 

I83J8 

3.226 

O.OSO 

1.731 

h 



(0.000) 

(0.065) 

(0.824) 

(0il04) 


SEE—Standard Error of Estimate 


to investigate the possibility and nature of 
interlinkages on the real side, as distinct from 
monetary inieriinkage 
Notwithstanding these caveats, however, 
the an^ysis presented here has yieided some 
important and interesting conclusions. First- 
iy, the null hypothesis of lack of interiinkage 
between formal and informal credit markets 
could not be rejected. The resultant attemu- 
tion of one transmission mechanism implies 
tlwrefore a weakening of monetary policy in 
the presence of the informal credit martos. 
Secondly, the money-output causality im¬ 
plied by the financial repression and neo- 
strvctuialist models was strongly rejected for 
the Indian data. Both approaches specify 
rinancial underdevelopment in terms of 
restricted asset menus and credit-output 
supply link. Both these are appropriate 
stjdised facts but may be jointly inadequate 
to capture full the underdevelopment of 
financial sectors containing a significant 
proportion of traditional ICMs. Fruitful 
application of these approaches in wider 
contexts may therefore require further 
sophistication. This is a subgM for future 
reMaich in the modelling of the financial 
sector in poor countries. 

Note# 


Table 3: Results of Estimating the Incremental Explanatorv Content 
OF Demand DEPOsns for Non-Acricultural Output 


I. YONA 0.998S 

I 

II. YUNA 0.9976 


0.0322 3.386 

(0.0SS) 
0.0394 2.380 

(0.103) 


SEE—Standard Error of Euimaic. 



F(ARI) F(AR2) 


a830 

(a367) 

0074 

(0787) 


1 SaeFrytl9M]foradaiaihdc«ala«ueand 
exposkion of modds trf'fbuuicial rque^ 
skm. Examines of neo-strutgualidjDDdBla 
me van Wijnbetgen (IMS), Buflle [1984]' 
and R^lor [1983). 

2 Seevan WiiiteciBn(l9B2l, AytlMSjand. 
Oornbuich and lteynow*(19B9)L 

3 These studies are part of a flvaemmtry 
imvcy moaoored by the Adaa ItewelnpBMH 
Bonk, Some of the jjopeis an anacnied in, 
the rrfeienom nadv AM 
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jaSyof at» fa ifa in l tnwMctioM wouM 
Iw (^HiwriaM 10 laHrMl )H«ini( mite 
■Mitol^toiiid ftiMHKiil rTtTtttr*‘Ofl« 

5 tapnciteinrannalcradiitiivliettipaiia 

ipannim with lome of them qtuie 
ioplMOCMd» RHich ttkc the nooftnictundiit 
cite mortal, aod othm that are moR 
uattioiial and hm tedoped, ai the ICMs, 
the characteriiatkm of the informal finan- 
ciai lector at the aggregate levd therefore 
dependi upon the relative proportions of 
the different types of informal markets 

6 Other lestnctioiu on Him behaviour, such 
at Keynesian aggregate demand constraint, 
could be imroduced to dilute this linkage 
However, the analysis here is focusing on 
the most direct implications of these 
models The working capital lo output link 
It amicial component of both McKinnon 
Shaw and neostructundist models 

7 This ftdiows from noting that (dy/S B) 

f' 0-1- dL/BB) and substituting for the 
term in parentheses fiwn equation (k) 

8 Even if (Br|/dB) - 0, one would still ex 
pect to find a causality from money to the 
formal-sector output if the formal sector 
has no recourse to informal credit, le, if the 
formal and informal credit markets are not 
mierlmked This situation is analogous to 
the McKinnon-Shaw type framework above 
and IS discussed furtlm in Section V below 

9 See Hoff and Stigliu (1990) for an aplana 
tton of fixed interest rates based upon asym 
metrK informauon between borrowers and 
lenders 

10 It does however rule out the curb market 
view whose definition is inconsistent with 
both lack of mierlinkage as well as fixed 
prices 

11 From the National Actnunt Statistics (1982) 
quoted in Acharya and Madhur (IMI) 

12 Ib uic ectent the infoi mal sector output in 
dudes agncidture, formal agnculiural credit 
would constitute a link between informal 
output and formal credit Hosvrvei, its 
sigmficancr relative to the tniai informal 
output I' me low 

13 A smular uivanate represeiUation of money 
and output was also estimated using reserve 
money instead of Ml Lagged values of 
money were then significam predictors of 
eunent output at 6 per cent level of 
sigmficaiicn 

14 Smular results were obtained using the nar¬ 
row reserve money in the bivanate VAR 

15 In contrast, there would be no causality 
from money to formal output if the formal 
and mformal credit markets were interlinked 
but the ICMs had fiaed pnees 
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difficult year for 
the industry 


199 -iitd 1 iiinii ( (li (H 1 liHmiiinotf 
iMir Ilf Id/oU ui dill lui b x)n ji d lugqi ,h 

Of ) 01 It f( ivf If n ( oFobli 111 o'rtidd 

Udn po t inclustiy wt,i( fumpoundi d aiM i 
1 jr'hei t yhli niriij ol 'lit nfo niji i k iJ t >q n e/c 
dlrtddy If lyi ti II ( lual doiTif itif Itnidinl 
foi n eil um diiti hr t orrim« ti il vt r i k in 
thf fii't livt niofil* ' o* 199? 9i I i l«-f n 3& 
peri pill U wer Itid'i thf drmdiifi it Ihi 
corn 'Ponding ponocl ol 1')91 9? The impact 
of thf '(tin li t 1 (inn n i rt i t on the 
V dhilily Jl road tr tn port intlublry cannot but 
be acivt t t itlPasl n the shot! run 

Atthe'anrif liiri thrrf are biqns of pObitive 
development'' on tht economic front 

fill ST11 and othei road tranffiort 
operation btHome pi of itablr> ventures and 
genoritf acciuaW m their own support is 
required ttirouqh tit velopmont finance 
institutions in adf quate quantum and at 
reasoruhle rates ot interest Perhaps the time 
IS now ofiporiunf to review and expedite the 
formation of an Apex Road Transport Tinar 
Corporation 
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economy duAmg 1991 - 92, the iu rmover 
aod crossed iLe Ms 1000 crore mark? 

Annual (aenipral Meplanig i>ii Si-pIfTi iLor, 1<»2. 


l/Cshering in a 
future with new 
technology 

During the year Hinoenyinus 
will be substantially mdigenisetl 
with new sophe ticated riai. hirmig 
lines for engine block anO h<Md 
becoming operatinnal Thi* »,i 
enable tfie Compary Tiee* Ihc 
in< reasing dcmanil ‘ur Itit (lel 
e*f (lent Hii lo t ngine* tor th« 
passengi r secto’ ii full It s aUo 
proposed to update current t r V 
models Cfiital and Coriiet J inor 
witti new Hino i ngines ot tiigher 
power 

Prototype tiuses specially 
engineered lo run on diesel 
i ompressed Natural Oas (i^Nuj 
mix are already uniter 'ria and Itif 
results are prc^iibinq It ttie 
Government finalist t, a pom y to' 
supply ot f NG to tht load tians 
port set'o' the ( ompany will be in 
a posilio 1 'o make available 
commerr lal vehicles duly 
engineered 'or dual fuel 
operations 

The Gorripariy is committed to 
introducing products reflecting 
global standards of performance 
tor further competitive edge ir 
domestic and global markets 

The IVLCO prototypes nave 
undergone extensive trials and the 
results have been highly 
satisfactory It is proposed to 
evaluate these prototypes under 
Indian operating conditions before 
commercial introduction during 
1993 94 These vehicles with 
payloads rangirrg fiom 4 to 8 
tonnes will support more diverse 
and flexible transport options for 
the road transport sector 

With active assistance from the 
Hinduja Group and IVECO the 
Company has plans to explore new 
markets and further diversify export 
product lines 


CL' n the wings of 
expansion 

O ir If • imc n' plan entailing 
ii txpc ndif lie of about Hs 6S0 
(rit I s ovt r tilt next 4 years is 
, 1 Jer implt mi ntation as per 
Si he duit lo' uppoit the IVLCO 
lefiicle pnuiarnmi- it has become 
DC ces'^ary to dcct Jire at' additional 
li“ near >u'. irri nf site a* Hosui It 
propo' c ^ to develop the new 
engine and vetm le plants on 
modern li'ie' nrorporating state 
o' trie an rianufarturing techno 
logv and * ystem'. Apart from thi-- 
expansion and modernisation ot 
facilities at tnnore IS ptannecr I 
must in this context place on 
rerord the fxre ilenl cooperation 
that wfc havt received from the 
Ooverrtmen' of larml Nadu 

rogressive 
moves on economic 
poiiciee 

Duiing f'tt year under review 
turttier policy i hai ge. riave been 
announced by thi Governnieni o' 
India lo support globalisation 
Turfhei moves a ich as total 
c onvertibility c,f the Ir dian Hupec 
and progressive rt I ixatior of tariff 
strijf ture would riow be logic al and 
timely I he progr, sive 
recommefidatior of the Chelliah 
Committee to rcdui e corporult tax 
rate lo a maximum of 40 porcen in 
two stages is timely and 
appropriate 


JL/nvestments in 
Road Transport - A 
crying need 

Largo investments are needed 
to upejrade road network 
modernise and augment transport 
fleet and make the entiie toad 
transport system envirrwiment and 
people friendly As the 
Oovernmerrt moves away from its 
role in commercial «id business 
operations it would lx appropriate 
for the Governments f entrai and 
State t) Iv)( u*" nn developing i ore 
lofrastruc'ure suer as loads to 
support more c fticienl ndustria 
and economic ICKjistics 




I ew horizons 
in core industries 


The Hinoujd Grout has 
Identified the nc mfrastnx'urc 
sec'o' is <1 'r rij' ’ ii< d for their 

rwi >■' e'' 

*1 ‘ I' Ityh o a-- the flagship 
I lip iny o' II <- H 'iduji (I'oup hac 
tiei n at t veiy exploiii g p'liei i 
oppurt jp tif * in tt t'si aieas 

I arr giad to i ’o"t /o j tn i ttir 
Govt r' n i nt o< 1 1 (la liavi 
irco'di 1 the’ ipprcvai lot a KXX) 
MW power firoiei t m 
Visdhti ipalnam Andhra Pradesh 
ind i p rt iliion tonne oil refinery in 
Orissa Aggregating Hs 6600 
rrores these protects reflect the 
Groups commitment to Indias 
economic development 
(Note This does not purport to be 
a record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting) 
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Economic Policy and 
Employment 

Sudha Deahpande 
L K Deshpande 

The 1980s, a period of deregulation in India as elsewhere, ushered in the process of feminisation of labour 
activity. What wilt be the future trends in feminisation in the light of the new economic policy especially in the 
non-farm sector where its effect will be essential which it will essentially affect? 

The article begins with a discussion of feminisation as a process indicating the underlying causes. The second 
section examines the data base for studying the process and shows the forms it can take in an urban labour market 
like Bombay. The final section analyses the future patterns of female employment in the context of the new economic 
policy. 




i 1 

I Femiiiisatiun through Flexible 
) Labour 

I 

4 IN the 1960$ economists argued that growth 
t of the modern seaor in developing countries 
i contributed largely to marginalisation of 
i women as workers (Boserup, 1983J. As the 
4 70s and more so the 80s rolM out it was evi- 
f dent that modern industrial growth led to 
t infonnalisation of employer-employee rela¬ 
tions in almost all seaots of the industrialis- 
i ad and industrialising economies. This could 
t probably be identified as the root cause of 
: Ibminisation of labour activity in all coun- 
'i tries, both developed and lc»-dcveloped. 
s Feminisation internationally has resulted in 
I a perceptible rise in female labour force par- 
1 ticipation in the face of a fall in male 
t participation rates. It has fuither resulted in 
>. fbminisation of certain jobs that were tradi- 
( tionally performed by men. The process in 
I aU countries has weakened women’s baigain- 
i 4ng capacity while threatening their employ- 
; meni security (Sunding, 1989a]. 

I' Feminisation as a process should, however, 

be understood in the wider context of labour 
i market processes of the 1980$. the decade 
y which labour market analysts regard as the 
1 ' dacade of deregulation. ITie decade marks 
1 a diift away fn>m a regulatory regime that 
.1 tried to regulate working of latxrur markets 
' by recognising a number of labour and 
r, xoctal rights. The chanipng global economic 
tituation of the 70s forced policy-makers in 
many countries to accept the supply side 
atntegy of 'structural adjustment and 
' stabilisation'. The latter entails opening up 
C. economies with trade liberalisation and 
.'regards export-led growth as the only 
-‘ viable development stiate^. Since cost- 
' effectiveness is of utmost significance here; 
I labour market regulations are viewed as 
hrigidities’ since they raise costs and thereby 
harmful effect on growth of future 
% cnvloyinent. This changed perception of 
J,;proiective labour legislation and social 
CjMcurity measures ufhered in an era of 
£ WRgulation. Asa consequence some of the 
ibmial regulations that governed the work- 
of labour rnarkms eroded while some 
p others that continued to exist were less ef- 


fectivc in reality cither because they were not 
implemented or were systematically by¬ 
passed by employers. 

These changes altered the nature of 
employment making labour markets flexi¬ 
ble, where firms employed flexible or 
disposable labour. Increased use of casual, 
temporary, coiitract and other types of non¬ 
permanent labour and of female labour are 
some of the dimensions of this flexibitisa- 
tion of labour markets. Though employment 
increased in most of the countries that ac¬ 
cepted the export-led growth .strategy it was 
increasingly employmem that was low-paid 
and insecure [Standing, 1987). 

This article argues that the 1980s was a 
decade of deregulation in India too and con - 
sequently ushered in the process of feminisa¬ 
tion of labour activity. It would be in¬ 
teresting to visualise the likely future trends 
in feminisation in the light of the new 
economic policy (NEP) announced in 1991. 
Since the NEP is likely to affect essentially 
the non-farm seaor, our analysis is icstriaed 
to this seaor in general and female employ¬ 
ment within it in particular. 

The article has three sections, the first 
discusses feminisation as a process 
indicating the imderlying causes. The second 
focuses on the data base to support 
feminisation of labour aaivity in urban 
India in the 8, and proceeds to show the 
forms it can take in an urban laboui market 
like Bombay. The third by enumerating the 
broad implications of the New Economic 
Policy of 1991 for the future pattern of 
industrial growth, tries to undersund what 
impaa it would have on female employment 
in future. 


II 

Feminiaatkm of Ljibour Activity 
in Urban India 

Mac Ko- AND Micro-Level Evidence 

Data on trends in female employment in 
India are difficult to come by. Changes in 
the definitions used to identify workers do 
not permit comforison of female participa¬ 
tion rates deriv^ from the population cen¬ 
suses prior to 1981. Based on the uniform 
definition of a worker in 1981 and 1991 cen¬ 
sus, the female work participation rates of 
all workers, main and marginal, in urban 
India increased from 8.31 per cent to 9.74 
per cent while those for males declined from 
49.06 per cent lo 48.9S per cem ixtween 1981 
and 1991. More importantly while male 
workers in urban India increa.sed by 3.5 per 
cent per annum women workers increased 
much taster at 6.1 per cent per annum. Con- 
setiuently there were 178 women workers for 
I,'000 male workers in urban India in 1991 
as against 139 in 1981 [Registrar General, 
1992|. 

lo study trends in female participation 
since early 70s we need to teiy on the com¬ 
parable data available from the quinquen¬ 
nial employmcnt-unemployincni surveys of 
the National Sample Survey Organisation 
(NSSO). In labic 1 we give the work parti¬ 
cipation rates by .sex reported since the early 
70s in urban India. The table shows a 
negligible increase in women’s and a percep¬ 
tible fall in men's work participation in the 
80s. Consequently the ratio of women 
workers per thousand working men improv¬ 
ed from 260 in 1983 lo 267 in 1987/88. 


t'AUl t I: WriKK Participai ION RAths as Six. Urhan India 


Year ^ 

Round 


Males 

Females 

1972-73 

27ih 


50.) 

13.4 

1977-78 

32nd 


50.8 

15.6 

1983 

38(h 


51.2 

15.1 

1987-88 

43rd 


50.6 

15.2 


Note: Work pariicipaiion rates relate to i ^ population. 

Source: National Sample Survey Organisation, 1990. Sarvekshana Speaal Number Results of 
the Fourth Qumifuenniat Survey on Employment and Unemphyment (All India) NS& 
43rd Round (July 1987-Junc 1988), September, Statement 22, p 60. 
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i item ilic IMHtcfti of ikbour ^ 
iorptioa by indusuy diviskiiu of the 
NaiiOHl laAiMrial Clauincuion tor mele 
Md kmak woeken in the two niccessive 
(Hthiqiiennie 1977/7S~-I9S3 and IW3— 
1987/81. Manulacturing aocounted for a lit¬ 
tle under quarter of the inocaie in male 
workforce in the fint qurquenniiun and 
nearly a fifth of such incitaae in the Mcond 
qninquenniiim, In contrast, it absorbed pro- 
portionatdy more than twice as much of the 
increase in female morkforce in the second 
qmnquenniuro as in the ftrst. IMomen’s share 
in the incremental workforce in urban 
India improved from 18 per cent between 
1977/78—1983 to 24 per cent between 
1983-1987/88. 

Changes in the employment sutus of 
urban women workers reported in Table ' 
show that women were increasingly taking 
to self-employment and regular salarie 
work in the 80s. lb understand these change-., 
further we give in Ihble 4 oude estimates 
of female underemployment derived from 
the NSS data. The share in workers defined 
by their usual status of those reporting 
available for additional work is regsiixled as 
a crude estimate of extent of underemploy¬ 
ment [NSSO. 1990]. The near stability in the 
proportion underemployed between 1977/78 
and 1987/88 should not blind us to the most 
disturbing fact, the deepening of under¬ 
employment in the 80s among women who 
were either self-employed or casual workers 
The two together accounted for nearly 73 
per cent of the urban female workers. Thus 
nearly three-fourths of the urban female 
workforce was increasingly subjected to in¬ 
security of either income or employment, 
mostly of both. 

Since manufacturing is one of the most 
important sectors that absorbed increasing 
number of women and, more importantly, 
since the NEP is likely to affecr (his sector 
of the Indian economy the most, we shall 
turn to data for the factory sector in India 
available from the Annual Survey of In¬ 
dustries. Manufacturing which was expected 
to msMtindise the role of wonmn, though 
still a man’s preserve doubled its share of 
female workdays from 6 percent in 1971 to 
13 per cent in 1983/84, the latest year for 
which dau are available. Table 5 shows that 
industries in India used proportionately 
more female labour in the early 80s than in 
the early 70s. In the light of the change in 
the pattern of labour absorption in the 80s 
not^ earlier, it would not be unreasonable 
to aigue that if more recent data were 
available they would have shown an accelem- 
tion in the trend towards feminisation of 
industrial labour. 

These macro-level data support our con¬ 
tention that feminisation of labour activity 
was set in in urban India in the early 80s. 
As a result firms increasingly employed 
women in manufacturing industries. Bui to 
undemand various dimensioi^ of feminisa¬ 
tion we need to turn to micro-level data. 
Bombay provides some valuable insights into 
the forms feminisation can take. 
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PlitfiNiSAiMN m aoi^ 

The lesttltt of the 43ni mind (1987/88) 
of tiM NSSO are not available (br Bombay. 
A iromparison .of the work participation 
rates for population aged IS years and over 
reported in the NSSO’c 32iid (1977/78) and 
38th (1983) in Ikbie 6 diows an improvement 
of one percentage point in women’s and a 
fall of two peicentagc points in men’s work 
participation rates, in the five years. Women 
workers IS years of age and over for every 
thousand male workers equaly old increased 
from 151 in 1977/78 to 187 in 1983. The con¬ 
clusion that male participation deciif!.«; and 
f ^crnaics increased does not change 
if extended io workers and population five 
years and older. The census data rw^rtrd 
n (he .same iuOle reveals that the trend ui 
femmisatson in Bombay w "'•^sed in the 
’ -vH'i tUia 11 - • early 80s had si«-*i«ihened 

(lie late 80s. 1 hough the male paftiapa- 
tion rate declined roaiginaily from SS.4 per 
cent to S4.9 per cent thm for females 
registeied an impressive increaK from 9/) per 
cent to 11.6 percent b etwee n 1981 and 1991. 
Male employment during the decade increas¬ 
ed at 1.6 per cent per annum while that for 
females increased at S.9 per cent per annum. 

Women accounted for 31 per cent of the 
increase in Bombay’s workforce be t we e n 
1981 and 1991 wlule their share was barely 
21 per cent in the increase between 1971 and 
1981. As a result the number of women 
workers per tjOOO working men improved 
substantially from 12S in 1981 to 1972 in 
1991. 

Support for this claim conies also from 
Thble 7 which gives the distribution by per 
cent share female of 158 industries disag¬ 
gregated to 3-<iigit level of the NIC. The 
share reporting no female employment 
declined from nearly a quartff to a Tifth bet¬ 
ween 1975 and 1989. Excepting industries 
reporting shares of females in excess of 10 
per cent but not exceeding 20 per cent and 
those reporting female share in excess of 30 
per cent but not in excess of 40 per cent, ail 
other industries increased the share of 
female. 

To achieve feminisation emfrfoyers in 
Bombay followed three routes. As can be 


t, ' 

seen from DMe I sothe inoeased empUw^!, 
ment of women workers faster than tlM bf' 
males. Most employers belongiiig to N^: 
codes 20, 21, 31, 35, 36 and 37 did tO Iwlr, 
ween I97S-I9BI. In the 80s this strategy Wig.; 
fdlowed by most employers bckmgiilg lb 
dustries coded 21, }3 and 38 accordmg tW 
the NIC. Secondly, feminisation was broiglit 
about by reducing employment of woHMbl.' 
wrarkets slower than that of men. Whfle aobe 
followed this strategy in the 8Qs 
in four industrres (i4IC <»de$ 27,31.34 ' 

37) followed it in the 80s. Some empiqyini 
reduced male employment and incmaed, 
female employment. This was dotw by ' 
employers of industry codes 24, 26 and Si 
in the 70s and of 29.30,35 and 36 in the 80i. 
Thus five induwries from manufacturing-jl j 
four from manufacturing-3 resorted to « 
feminisation in the 70s. Tte number of ( 
industries morting to it in the t0$ | 
declined to three from the traditional marui- ] 
f8Cturing-2 but increased to eight in the !i 


Table 3; DisraisuTioN of Female Workeib 
« v Employment Status, Urban India , ] 


Year 

Self 

Employed 

Regular 

Emplo¬ 

yees 

Casual 

Woikert 

1972-73 

48.3 

27.8 

23.7 

1977-78 

49.5 

24.9 

254 

1983 

45.8 

25.8 

28.4 

1987-88 

47.1 

27.5 

254 


Sourer. Planning Commission Working hper < 
’Employmeni Pul Dends and fW 
spects for 1990s’. New Ddbi, May 
1990, Tible 7. p 10. 


. Table 4; Percentage of Usual Status 
Female Workers Available for Adihtiofmi. 
Work by Status. Urban Inima 


Emplc^ment 

Sutus 

1977-78 

1983 

1987-88 

Self employed 

12.1 

9.0 

14.1 

Regular employees 9.7 

8.3 

94 

Casual workers 

46.8 

27.6 

43.5 

All workers 

20 7 

14.6 

20J 


Table 2; Labour Absorption by Inixjstry and ^ex, India 
(Per cent shares/ 


Industry 

1977-78- 

1983 

1983- 

1987-88 

Males 

Females 

Males 

lYmales 

Agriculture 

10.9 

29.3 

0.2 

20.0 

Mining 

2.1 

1.5 

2.2 

1.4 

Manulacturing 

23.9 

13.1 

19.7 

29.3 

Utilities 

1.3 

0.6 

1.9 

0.3 

Const! uciion 

8.7 

7.5 

10.2 

6.3 

Trade 

15.8 

13 3 

28.6 

11.4 

Transport 

10 9 

4 .1 

8.1 

2.1 

Eiiiancc 

4.0 

1.9 

5.7 

3.0 

Services 

22.4 

28.5 

23.4 

30.4 

Share ol lenialcs in 





total increase 

18 4 


24.3 



Source: Visaria, PraMU ant) Minhas, B S IW1 'Evolving an Employment Policy for the I990s>'' 
What do the Data Tell Us?' m Economicanri PofiMal Weekly, April 13. Table A3, p978 
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^tedern mantifavtuniiK 3 Hk duire of 
increased in U induMnes in the Ms 
ihd in nmc in the 7(it 
Fsminisation ihmugh Hexible labour prac 
ices adopted by itrms in Bombay vivitUy 
e^s the direction in which female 
nipipfacturing employment is likely to 
xpand in future. Micro-level evidence 
ibewheie in India notes that the increase in 
emak employment was not in high paid 
nodam processes but m low paid traditional 
sifTOoesses in manufacturing lb reduce cost, 
nnploycn replaced itearer male labour by 
‘beaper female labour (Banerjiee, 1985] Very 
rften these women did work that was an 
intension of housework [Shaw, 1990] Even 
when employed in the formal sector they 
were likely to work as casual, contract or 
I mece rate vrorkers or work in ancillary umts 
, hat were often small home-based enter 
i irises 1 hese women were not covered by 
, .ibour laws and bang non-uroonised had to 
(iccept low wages and perpaually face in 
I iccunty of employment [Mukhopadhyay, 
il987] 

{ In the services sector the bata educated 
( Mk to teaching, nursing and clerical work 
I m the less educated could only hope to 
t work as domestics or as other menial 
Mtkers As sdf-employed they worked in 
, tveitock and dairying, as home-based 
^ norhe r s in bidi-making, handlooms, handi 
• pnfts. garmern making and as piece rate 
] Mriisn m manufacturing firms that put out 
, work [World Bank, 1991] It is not surpns 
I ng thtt the self-employed were unprotected, 
j mimed uiadequate income and reported 
f muIaWe for additional work 
) Femimsation in urban labour markets 
I ‘war the 80s increased employment oppor 
I tiaities for women But tl^ opportunities 
I me low paid and insecure. Wamen suffered 
1 double disadvantage. Thar poverty and 
I her gender restneted thar options by 
f eetncting* thar access to education and 
I mining Vn thar incomes though low, were 


precious to them for their own and thar 
family's subsistence They were forced to 
accept any work on any terms enha at home 
or outside it A large maiortty of urban 
women employed in manufacturing are 
likely to have been absorbed in such 
precarious jobs We should try and under 
stand in the light of the past how changes 
in ihe industrial structure envisaged in the 
NfP are likely to atfect vromen lb this we 
turn in the next section 

III 

Implicationn of IVEP for Female 
Employment 

The NEP in operation since July 1991 
involves devaluation, deregulation and defla 
tion These measures and thar corollaries 
affect directly or indirectly the volume and 
quality of empkiyment that will be generated 
in the future While deflation will reduce the 
fiscal deficit, devaluation and der^ulation 
are opected to make allocation of resouaes 
more effiaent titan in the past by correcting 
the distortions m factor prices 

Deflation, by itself, will increase un 
employment among women in two ways 


Fimtiy; lotM sfoiim wttllhliM 
of the cut bKk m produbUon wdemiBhgr- 
ment Sa»ndlKasmailowjoba,tlMhw!im 
and chiidien—Bi Imfia, the fbnale ch8dRA~- 
will be forced to enter the labour force to 
keep the pot boiling If deflidlon la acegsn- 
pamed by leducuon in subndies on esaen- 
twl consumption, the fall in real income wfll 
increase the pressure on women to work for 
the marka lUcing into account the thin 
majority of the Congressfl) in the parlia- 
mem and internal dissensions withm tlKpa^ 
ty on the one hamf and the fact that all 
major political parties have trade umont af 
filiated to them on the otha, not many jobs 
will be lost in the public sector For the same 
reasons food subsidies are unlikely to be 
reduced drastically The impact of deflation 
and cut in subsidies will be felt on the urban 
private formal employment which is lilrely 
to decline in the short run But since it forms 
under a third of the toul formal employ¬ 
ment in India the fall in employment due 
to deflation is unlikely to be large Conse¬ 
quently, the number of women workers 
entering the lidiour marka as predicted by 
Ihe 'additional worker hypothesis' would 
also not be large. Ail the more so because 


TaBI I 6 WoRk PaMK IRAIION RAFtS BI SlX AND FFMAI f WORKtRS PtR 1000 MAI F 
WuRkFRS, Bombay 1977 78 198}, 1981 and 1991 


Work Participation Ra tes (Pe r t Female Workers pa 



Males 

Females 

1000 Male Workers 

NSSO (population 15+) 

1977 78 

75 9 

14 9 

151 

1983 

73 8 

16 4 

167 

C ensus (all ages)* 

1981 

55 5 

90 

125 

1991 

549 

116 

172 


Noir • Includes main and marginal workers enumerated in the census 
Sbuices Cmploymeni, Unemployment Siluation in Citres and Ibwns dunng late seventies NSS 
32nd Round’ in Servekshana, The Journal of the National Sample Survey Oigamta 
non, 1986, Issue No 29, Ikble 7, p 43 and NSS 38th round 1983 Greater Bombay, 
Ihble 51 2 (unpubiished). Census of India 1981 and l99I^Greater Bombay 


Tabif S Distribution of Inouvirics (NIC Cooes) by Per Cfnt of Femau Workdays in Totai Workdays, India 1971 and 1983 84 


Per Cent of t-emate W(prkdays in Total Workdays 

2>ro 

1 5 

5 1 

10 

10 1 IS 

15 1 

1 20 

21 + 

1971 1983 84 1971 

198184 

1971 

1983 84 

1971 

1981 84 

1971 

1983 84 

1971 1981-84 

21 

24 

23 

20 

38 

27 

26 

38 

20 21 

25 

25 

24 

23 


31 



22 22 

28 

28 

27 

29 


32 



26 

30 

33 

29 

30 






31 

34 

11 

36 






34 

35 

32 







. 15 

37 

16 







17 










' forer National Industrial Classification (NIC) Codes and Description 


20 Food 27 Wood and products 

21 Food products 28 Papa and products 

22 Bevaages 29 Leatha and ‘products 

I 23 Coitm textiles 30 Rubba and plastics 

24 Silk and synihaics 31 Chemicals 

I 2S Jute and hemp lexiiles 32 Non maallic minaals 

26 Textile produas 


33 Basic maals 

34 M«al products 

35 Machinay and machine tools except electrical 

36 Eleancal machinery 

37 Transport equipment 

38 Oiha manufaaunng industries 


p(W«r Derived from me Kemlts ojIke Annual 
,9cr 


Survey o/ Industries for Intha for 1971 and 1983-84 
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nKM nMMMi wtko wotiM tlNif tAua the 
libohr fofoe wooM uke more m seif- 
eavkymem than to wage empioymmt 

Sfawe davaluatioa it a part of deregula¬ 
tion of tnJc; Its impact on female employ 
ment could be considered along with that 
of deregulation of trade policy Experience 
of other countries iStangbng, 1989a] and our 
own in the I9fl0s referred to earlier, shows 
that trade liberalisation increases the 
demand for female labour subtuntiaily 
Consequent to devaluation and trade 
libeialiuiioh, production for exports will 
become more profitaUe than production for 
domestic market and resources will shift 
from local to export markets Export in 
dustnes being more labour intensive, the 
total demand for labour in the economy wil> 
increase. There are reasons to believe that 
employment of svomcn will in rease faster 
than that of men. A regularly employed fenuir 
worker in uiban India in 1983, earned ai 
least 2S per cent less than a regularly 
employed male svorker and a female casual 
worker earned about half the wage of a ipxie 
casual worker [Deshpande and Oeshpande, 
1991) Besides being cheaper, female labour 
IS not easily unionised 

Itadc hberalisation may not nullify all the 
advantages that firms located in expon pro¬ 
cessing zones eii)oy and the urgency to in 
crease aports may tmpi the government to 
go in for more of them All the more so 
because the government may find It 
politically inadvisable to deregulate the 
labour sector ui the economy as a whole 1 1 
may be easier to exclude all films kx itn <n 
speafic zones from the scope of pi > it 
legislation The government mi* i 
into having export prore«$i 's the 

need to supplement domestic by 

inflow of private foreii > lapital IV MitCs 
have the technological >rr la' nd 

narketing know how • . „ia increase 

her exports in the sfi i i un Uut the MNCs 
are, by and large v oi unions and pro 
tective lahoiii laws a'd are unlikely to oblige 
the g«« n »>ni >f India unless offered the 
same an t londitions a.s are oflered to 
them bv t ihn luntries engaged in struc 
turel adjust!! ' One of the terms has been 
exemption ironi protective labour Irtiislalion 
Even China, the only sentinel, alas' of 
socialism, has welcomed the tat. whatever 
Its colour, for its ability to kill rats, and it 
may be odd for the local communists now 
to argue thfi what is food for the Chinese 
goose will be poiso.n for the Indian gander 

The type of mdustries located in the E P/i 
and the skills they demand are often ton 
ducive to the employment of women Most 
of the industries are likely to be sun use 
indusioes, demanding semi skilled labour at 
best with middle to secondary level school 
mg and very little of on-the job training 
What IS requited is d^lerity of hands and 
patience to do repetitive jobs Women fit the 
bill well which is why employers prefer to 
employ women to men (Sharma «id 
Sengupta. 1^) 

llie Sharma-Sengupta study referred to 


above showed that sromeft formed 90 per 
cent of the workers and were in empfoyment 
for three years on an average, thragh the 
EPZ was in existence for ten yean at survey 
The women were about 20 yean old when 
tecrurted and 78 pei rent had completed 10 
years of schooling The authors report that 
nearls half of all workers were not paid even 
the minimum wage fixed legally Though 
moM employers did not repoit regular scales 
of pay, most did report existence of social 
security benefits such as provident fund and 
ESIS, but no gratuity Hosrever, either the 
firms weir loo small to be cowed by specific 
proi (* *>id not been required to 

pav •• bentfu , ^ ilu *''■kers had not 
h> lempki n iv i imnigh tu quatitv 
) I II I '«>* HM and clang 

, lob' lot f'ling low 

A , ' < o ati Ji t 'e 

lit gi, iiion (>l tiidiistnaJ policy regime 
wiliii.wCJs '> iiietitionin thepioduci 
market The imrr.tdiair response of 
employers would be to reduce the level of 
employment Most employers, if they 
employed women will retrench men or at 
worst, retreiuh frwtr women than men We 
saw earlier in Table 8 that this is how 
employers in Bombay responded to libcrali 
sation in the past female labout being 
cheaper and more incite, proportionatels 
fewer women tba< >'ien wilt lose their jobs 
when the employe! ' i ' il*!* market for their 
product shnnkmr ' ,i • inonately more 
Will he hired wii r iht mirki'! expands In 
other words wbt i I im pioduces lor 
exports or to nK<I ' i >t lit Itmxnd, ii will 
be forced to cv > i ii'isi i labour costs, 
dir*xt and indirtci \>mi) 'iig that exports 
and domesiK d<,i in'' iKrease^, total 
employment will < ii i bin it will be the 
flexible iaboui lo oni^ like contract 
labour, fcinaJc la> ' remiwrary and casual 
labour that would bi pn ferred to permaneni 
male labour i\hit iiployment of flexible 
labour will tiicic,is( i yer.erat whether that 
of women will iit,.i t c oi not will depend 
on the employiiKiit of contract labour 
£ xpenence abroad uni at home shows that 
emplovers use coniiasi labour and female 
labour as substitutes of each other 
(Standing 1989b Deshpande and 
Deshpande, forthcoming] 

Un the whole (mplc>sni«ii of female 
labour will increase d< spue the substitution 
demand for female labout will increase 
mainly because J<'igiilation will lead to 
decenirabsation w fuel) is likely to increase 
female employment tar more than female 
contract labout substitution would reduce 
It Large firms will retain the eore piocess 
and resort to anciUarisaiion loreduee labour 
cost Small firms employ a higher share of 
women workers and will hire more women 
to complete the |ob wotk given to them by 
the large firms l^irge and small firms will 
pul out work to women as happens today 
in fcHid prexessing garment industry and 
other manulactunng indusines Quite a lot 
of this employment is likciv to be inter 


mittem Wlutacr the naiurt of empfovniatti 
there is little doubt that the NEP will 
increase employment opportunities for 
women 

It IS far more difficult to assess the total 
impact of the NEP on womeiTs social and 
economic well being We have no empirwal 
research to go by In what follows we rely 
on the study of Sharma and Sengupta [1984] 
based on a sample of 174 women workers, 
3 4 per cent of those employed in 24 of the 
48 firms located in the Santacruz Electronic 
Export Processing Zone (SCEPZ) in 19M. 
Obviously the sample is too small and could 
well be biased Tor want of more com¬ 
prehensive studies we have to rely on the 
s< .intv evidence that is available 


I sal I 7 I iisraiBUTioN of iNousTkiFs m Pea 
Cl M SHAUf OF TEMAIES IN TOTAI 
bMPunMENT Bombay 


Per ‘ anl Share 
Females 

1975 

1981 

1989 

Zero 

24 1 

nil 

n 

01 10 

531 

r 


lOi 20 

114 


tC 1 

201 30 

5 1 

1 

i 1 

301-40 

44 

32 

32 

401 50 

1 3 

19 

25 

501 and over 

06 

25 

31 

Total 

1000 

1000 

lOIM) 


Noie Data idalc to 1S8 S-digil NIC in- 
dustnes rqwning to Chief Inspector 
of foctones. Borafaay 

Soufvr I>UB from the Chief Impeeior of fac¬ 
tories, Bombay for 1975, 1981 and 
1989 (unpubluhed) 

Tables Change in bstnovsiENT by iNDusnv 
AMD Sex, Bombay 


Industry Ifer Cem Chante in Empfoyment 
Division Per Annum _ 


NIC rode 1975-81 1981-89 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

20 

12 

53 

18 

-21 

21 

25 

77 

0.5 

M 

22 

19 

-2 8 

-24 

-5.1 

23 

-96 

-102 

31 

-03 

24 

19 

17 

-4,2 

-5.9 

25 

201 

-21 

-19 

-11.9 

26 

-59 

48 

0,2 

-1.1 

27 

-18 

-53 

-3.1 

-OJ 

28 

-12 

28 

-14 

-2.1 

29 

74 

-99 

-6.1 

4.9 

30 

26 

02 

-1.3 

0.1 

31 

03 

06 

-14 

-ao 

32 

54 

-69 

-2.7 

-6.5 

33 

-09 

-12 

II 

63 

34 

06 

-09 

-6J 

-1,8 

35 

II 

6A 

-12 

4J 

36 

1 1 

93 

-12 

6J 

37 

22 

40 

-10 

-OJ 

38 

-04 

-16 

0.2 

1.9 

Tbtal 

-10 

-04 

-10 

ai 


Note NIC Codes as m IMe 5. 

Sourer Data from the Chief Inspector of 
Factones, Bombay, 1975, 1981 and 
1989 (unpublished) 
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^ coajec m red Milier tluR the NEP wU( 
' f^doee unemptoyRMtii among women 
‘ tMiwicn paned middle schod together with 
thorn completed fceondary fbri^ nearly 
Mr of all unemployed uromen living in 
; niw India in IW/M; nearty two-thlidi 
oTlbcm WOT 15*24 yean old and seven of 
I every ten wm uamarned (NSSCX 1990) 

; Weiild the NEP help young, onmamed, 
I middle and leeondary passed girls? The 
nirvey by Sharma-Sengupu diows that 65 
' per cent of the women employed in SEEPZ 
I wm under 23 years of age^ 71 per cent were 
newer married and 83 per cent had passed 
midd le or secondary school The data tug* 
' geetdiat the kmdofjobs that will be created 
[ by the NEP match the female labour in 
' caeestsupply in urban areas. It be noted 
; in passing that most of the Khemes to 
■educe imemplayinent and poverty currently 
u nder w ay ate addressed to rural population 
Urban women have to foul for tlrnnselvcs 
' which often means unemployment and con 
I aequent lou of sdf-respect 

IMnild such low wage employment as np 
, peart most likely to be created m the wake 
’ id the NEP reduce poverty^ Again the 
SEEPZ survey suggests it would Women 
workers contnbuted a third to the household 
' income on the average Without their con 
fribution, the household averaging 5 
members and I 34 earners earned Rs 900 a 
I month and would be just above the poveny 
' bna With their contnbutions, the earners 
per household increased to 2.34 and house- 
I hold income to Rs 1,400 With limited op 
I Ikmt all round it is not surprising to find 
women dinging to their jobs despite the bad 
^ characteristics of the jobs 

tlim are plenty of them First and 
I foremost, low wages and insecurity of 
' employment Secondly, the health hazards 
and thirdly, adverse impaa of shift work on 
I Imily hfe ‘Hdung the last fust, the SEEPZ 
I survey shows that it was peihaps the least 
^ bapOTtant, the reason being that most girls 
WOT not married The wage was so low that 
37 per cent of them reported willing to take 
' up an additional pan*time job if available 
Poverty had driven all of them to these 
Hiaecuie jobs and insecurity, the Damocles 
sword hanging over them had created leai 
■ psychosis among them Worst of all two 
thirds of the women workeis investigated, 
reported one oV more of the following, 
danuige to sight, hearing, loss of appetite 
and km of weight International experience 
shorn that while young unmarried women 
are preferred to men for th«r greater 
dextenty of hands, patience docility and 
^ aqiaciiy to do repetitive jobs, health hazards 
^ makes these young women unemployable 
soon The young cohort is then replaced by 
j a new healthy one but those replaced can 
not find employment elsewhere because ol 
thcdiunage suftcred earlier [Standing I9II9J 
Indian policy maker? have little data to 
formulate a meaningful policy As a fit si 
tteik the labour ministry should collect trom 
^ Its counterparts in countries that have had 



someCKperiettceof expsMt*ied gtoiMh, dma 
on the oiem of damage to women’s h^h. 
If It appears to he extensive we will have to 
lake steps to reduce the harm Kisobnous 
that no country would be able to protect its 
labour independently of others in a world 
of high mobibty of capital and technologjs 
Simultaneously, policy-makers have to 
explore domestic alternatives. It is women 
from poor households who are driven to 
such precarious employment One has to 
explore ways by which incomes of such 
households could be increased so thai 
women belonging to them are not forced 
into precarious employments. 

[This IS a modified version of the paper 
presented by Sudha Deshpandeai the Seminar 
on ‘New Economic Policy and Dcvetopmeni of 
women’ al SNDT Women’s Univeritty on 
January 28. 1992 | 
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mm ana ^N^onal* Hinauism 

Geranl Heuse 


H^t is the Shiv Sena^ Is it associated primarily with the liKk of proper jobs and the distress of the youths^ 
Who IS prone to become a Shiv Sainik? What is the influence of these types of organisations upon the social 
set-up^ Are they religious organisations^ Do they represent a typical trend of the present political scene"* Are they 
changing? What is their relationship with the Congress culture"* These are a few questions which are sought to 
be answered by analysing some of the results of a recent field study 
(This article is published in two parts The first part appeared last week j 


Shiv Sena of Chhattisgarh and 
Identity 

If pohueil activity—B mariged by violenoe, 
spontanaty and inconsistency, this is to a 
peat extent the result of the predominance 
of discourse about, and preoccupation with 
identity It should be remembened that the 
oi(anisation considers itself, and is viewed 
by others, as a group of unemployed per 
sons We should like to recall in this regard 
the statement of one of the (leftist) leaders 
of the stnke which had immobilised for three 
months a large factory at the time we were 
conduding our inquiry We asked him if 
there were militants or sympathisers of the 
Shiv Sena in his factory, where the majonty 
of the workforce was young “No, not a 
tingle one'*, was the response. “It is ‘roti’ 
(bread) which unites us Never would a Hin 
du at Simplex think of aggressing a Muslim 
They are unemplt^vd They aie disoriented 
That IS why th^ go to the Shiv Sena” There 
IS much simpbncation in these assertions, 
made publicly before the striking employees 
however, theie is a crux of truth in what was 
said Unemployment m effect divides 
depriving numerous persons of their sell 
confidence, eventually leading to the grie 
vous seclusion of some Unemployment is. 
furthermore, connected with processes of 
modermsation and of detrimental develop 
ment Old models are scorned, while substi 
tute models appear to be altogether 
maocessible. 

The position pven linguistic problems is 
quite revealing in this respect Peasants and 
a large pan of the mhabiiants speak Chhat 
tugarhi, but the majonty of the population 
knows Hindi The memben of the Shiv Sena 
almost all speak Hindi well and feel at ease 
m that language and the corresponding 
cnltiiie. Unfortunately, the national language 
IS apparently not sufficient for the cn 
trepreneurs. who require a knowledge of 
English for the office emptoyment envisaged 
by the educated youth A mgionty of Shiv 
Sm members learned the latter language 
in secondary school, but do not employ it 
and consequently speak it very badly and 
fed III at ease with it They are, moreover, 
beginmng to hold Hindi in contempt, as it 
IS unable to open the door to employment, 
without having either the means nor being 
genuindy mouvated to set about acquiring 
the offkid language The creation or demar 
cttion of a stable world with enclosed and 
dearly located boundaries becomes under 


these circumstances the main objective of the 
young unemployed They certainly do not 
dll join the Shiv Sena by chance, but, was 
mentioned earlier, it is more the reference 
to the symbols and quite vague piinciples 
(strength, unity, eti^, than political choice 
which leads the majonty to the oiganisation 
This project of stabilisation is not concrete 
It IS an aggr^te of distress, desires and 
teamons which the culture of the orgamsa 
tion suffices to organise and turn to the 
advantage of its own impetus 

RLVtVAt AND ACTUALISATION OF 
TKADtTtONAt DlSCOllRSt 

At this level the Shiv Sairuks are hardly 
distinguishabh; from the generahty ol Hindus, 
especially those of upper caste The greater 
pan ol the topics pursued are; moreover, not 
alien to ihe memters of minorities, such as 
C hristians and Muslims The reasoning of 
the Shiv Sainiks at this level nonetheless of 
fers the particulanty of bang confusing and 
constituted ol bits and fragments, contrary 
to a number of traditional analyses which 
are clearly ordered and logical The members 
of the organisation tend to mix different 
elements of the common good with their 
specilic obsessions and present them again 
disjunaly One commonly speaks for exam 
pie, ol the Kali age, our period according to 
brahmin tradition, which is an epoth 
obscured by degeneracy and deterioration 
The age of Kali expound the Shiv Sainiks, 
IS naturally the unemployment vshich casts 
so many young people in the abyss Only 
men are struck, because it is only they who 
count ^Momcn have no right to unemploy 
meni, nor to the resultant identity problems 
(they arc 10 per cent of Ihe registered 
unemployed in the city's exchange) Ihis 
allows, in the conservative perspective of the 
Shiv Samiks (and the majonty of people), 
the preservation of an island of stability 
Should women also be included, total chaos 
would follow, both in soaay and on the jobs 
marka The Shiv Sainiks very often relate 
these two entities References to a vanished 
golden ^e exist in the Sena’s discourse, but 
they are vague and, moreover, taken from 
the Congress and RSS cultures 

Corruption occupies a fundamental place 
in the language of the Shiv Sainiks Comip 
non, denoted almost always in general terms, 
debases, weakens and defiles the mother 
land “Everything is adulterated” runs a 
popidar sentiment parucularly common in 


the countrysides Nothing Indian is of any 
value” IS ihc retrain ol the consumers, which . 
expresses more or less consciously the in¬ 
feriority complexes in which the Shiv 
Sainiks’ reaction is rooted “No one can be 
trusted Ihc wealthy can buy anything, 
especially the law” add the masses These 
prevalent grievances are adopted and accen¬ 
tuated in the discourse of the Shiv Sena. The j 
highly symbolic manna in which mnotion | 
IS anaty^ and assimilated to the deprecui- 1 
tion of the rupee, and automatically also of ' 
the nation and each of its citizens, betongs , 
to the deepest currents of popular sentuneni i 
(both in towns and the countryside) The 
Shiv Sainiks content themselves to exag¬ 
gerate this without being disturbed by the ^ 
absurdity of thar economic reasorung Coi^ 
ruption (of which inflation is to be con¬ 
sidered as a specific category in the Sena 
ideology^’v affects each and everyone It it 
not dissociated from unemployment, but is ^ 
the same disorder and in essence global 'fo 
be distinguished are the corruption of a 
despised companion which is nevcrthelets 
most often accepted and denied (the same 
contradiction as regards graft), the corrup¬ 
tion of the nation, batayed to foreign in¬ 
terests. false and built upon vice-ndden fun¬ 
daments, mfiltiated by agents of Ihe enemy, 
Ihe coriuption of the mother<ommumty. 
sullied and mampulated by “the politicians”, 
an ensemble which disintegrates and con¬ 
stantly eludes those who would substamially 
define and determine its limits A world of 
thieves and liars the concrete universe of ex¬ 
clusion IS vested with attnbutes which give 
It meaning and enable, by virtue of then voy 
generality the relativisation of the downfall 
in which ilu Shiv Sainiks feel themseivts 
caught Beside the ‘polluter of the motha- 
land who only awaits a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to sell or deliver the country to the 
enemy (the Muslim in the Shiv Sainik im¬ 
agination), IS the ‘robber of employment’, 
the ‘foreigner’ (to the region, or to India) 
who comes to grab work and land The 
omnipresence of these figures is held to 
reveal the existence of an ensemble of con- 
spiiaaes, but is also thought to be an indica¬ 
tion of a profound perversion in the world 
Rationalisation of failure, failure of 
rationalisation 

From these perspectives, the idthnale 
tc-mptation, that which hod also haunted 
Gandhi and mai^ otha Induo rewolutiaiiary 
thinkers, is the satuig back of the dock, 
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nrikliW (Mittkc wsmuKioStNiiM' 
liiig eoaflagiMioA. One ifMtriui of Mnpur< 
an knmi, toad iwoliition; having mons in 
ntfnd the Maw of note, than the tens of Ju 
Ptakash Narayan ** In addition to a 
ventaMe obieieion with Hie, interpreted as 
a^nfying elenient and vested with all the 
vfrtues necesiary for the contmgof a rebirth 
(the acquisition of a new identity, neither 
degraded nor besmirched), one frequently 
hears allusions to difiiement creep m, and 
to the fascination which the latter exercises 
The Shiv Sainiks speak thus of “guts and 
blood”, and of all the soaal regressions 
associated with the eruption tjf chaos, of the 
return to a pnmitive state, accompanied by 
a kind of relief, as if having fallen as low 
as possible, one would at last have reached 
the limits These views do not refer to 
specific histoncal events (it is moreover, a 
question of purely ideological repiesenta 
tions), and they are always situated in the 
future: After having sometimes depicted very 
plausible scenarios, one expounds the 
emergence of a diminished but purified 
humanity Because Indians are very nume 
rous and accAtomed to survival under dire 
conditions, they will be the future cradle of 
mankuid, delivered of all blemish One point 
which IS striking in this rhetoric of 
apocalypse, is the recourse to very old 
themes, which have a place in a number of 
Hindu religious texts (notably the idea of life 
qdes and the extinction of avilisation), but 
no direct reference IS made to the scared No 
divine power is solicited or simply evoked 
when subject to the restoration of order to 
the uroverse. This punfication disregards the 
moral aspect It is a play of brute forces, 
which the educated Shiv Sainiks often at 
tempt to “scienufically” represent, which is 
supposed to govern this march of humanity 
to Its fate of almost total annihilation 

A VIRUI WORIO 

The attempts of Ihe Shiv Sainiks to assert 
virility, and the endeavours at a projection 
of this image on the aggregate ol Hindus 
and Indians, do not originate in ihe Shiv 
Sena, but it does not belong to the most 
popular culture; as the precedent trend The 
oiganisauon borrows from several already 
eustmg currents, notably from the RSS and 
the Hindu Mahasabha 

A large part of the Shiv Sena's discourse, 
above ail that of its cadres, is articulated 
around the reproach of impotence which 
would charactoiie India in general <ind Hin 
dus in particular Gandhtan ideals, and the 
mahatma himself, are often taken as distinc 
lively lUununating examples of this im 
potence, the militants of the Shiv Sena giv 
lAg the impression of having been deprived 
through the fault of the "Father of the 
Nation” of a heroic and violent culture of 
Bberauon The most prevalent references are, 
k however, actual, and more political and 
social m nature than cultural One does not. 
ai do the well-read members of the RSS. 
ptooe oertam religious tendencies m question. 


■ ■ ■ ' (> •■ , f r > "' • 

iliohtilAigliitsuAt- iMpaMHoaif 
in a variety of wayi. It i« fiMiy to be wen 
in the poUtkiant, whothe region 
to the Marwuu and foreigners in general” 
(a typically plebeian assertion), those politi¬ 
cians who “change party at each new dec- 
loral defeat”; in the ‘^fR^nate actors, who 
have gained power in Andhra Pradesh and 
Ihmil Nadu” It is also found m poverty, 
failure; beggars, peasants wearing lungis, 
their ox-carts and mud houses. The town is 
virile, as IS economic success Thesanyasins 
in saffron rags, whom the RSS goes to great 
lengths to draw into the fold of national 
Hinduism, are also from the vantage of the 
mass organisation sometimes viewed as 
beanng witness to this impotence. Also, the 
governments, ‘who favour the minorities’, 
above all the Muslims, and ‘who are afraid 
lo impose martial law in Kashmir, the Punjab 
and in Assam* Finally, impotence is seen 
when India loses a cricket match against the 
team from Pakistan, and, worse, the ‘impo 
tent police who permit the Muslims to 
applaud’ 

The reference to mass sport assumes a 
very targe place m the formation of the Shis 
Sainik imagination and in its ideological 
constructions, even though the majority of 
Shiv Sainiks would be poor sportsmen It 
also provides the organisation with a 
favourable terrain for the popularisation of 
Its ideas, and stereotypes such as the Muslim 
cheenng the Pakistani team are very com 
mon within the Hindu community Even the 
state IS accused of impotency, by way of the 
same illegitimacy Its inability to resolve the 
problems of urban unemploymeni is vers 
frequeniiy brought forth The bureaucracy 
IS less criticised than the politicians, no 
doubt because a number of those young peo 
pie from high castes dream of office employ 
meni, for which their group ethos more or 
less prepares them This allusion to impoten 
cy IS quite overtly sexual and lewd in its con 
notation, and Ihe Shiv Sainiks very com¬ 
monly associate filth with sexuality One 
speaks of ‘hijra pohticians*, of the ‘^as 
culated people" and the “pronteers who 
bugger the people” ^ Every^y brings new 
examples of the “weakness of the people'’ 
and of the “specul oovraidioeof its represen¬ 
tatives" in the morning, Nav Bharat 
(regioiial paper, favourable to the BJP) » 
read at the premises of the shakha and com- 
mentanes to these topics are almost always 
harsh In the framework of more or less 
public discourse, the reproach of impotence 
IS always addressed to other men and tenden 
cies, but, the most exigent private conver¬ 
sations give one to understand that this im 
puuuon IS directed by the S^v Saimks ftrst 
iy to themselves, before trying to pass it off 
onto the outside world They often consider 
themselves as failures, bereft of courage, 
strength, or honour Unable to cany out the 
great deeds of which they speak, they feel 
deeply their insigmricance. 

llic action of the Shtv Sena aims at insti¬ 
tuting a logic of separation, in the first in- 


T-finfJir 


V,'-, Ifr'*‘'v’ 

iiiBH'bittftwn ftg'Miiiiilrtllw iiil rtwt ifW 
of ideiMy. The SeMR is (Mg the very rtue 
political organliationi in the vidailv to work 
with closed offices and practice a perpetual 
policy of seciegr, notwithstanding its official 


denials (“Wk have nothing to hukT) The of¬ 
fices and meeting places are umkr surveil¬ 
lance and guarded, and the oiiaiiisation has 
a type of intelligence sen ice. It thus does 
not confine itself to abstract cnhcism. it has, 
in fact, implanted the seed of a separate and 
aggressive counter-society, which is viewed 
as the epitomy of viniity, the proof of its 
existence The vinhty m question a foremost 
the separation from the enemy and the abdi- 
ty to withstand blows The logic of separa¬ 
tion also motivates the Shiv Samiks to 
distance themselves from women, who {day 
such a considerable role in Hindu families, 
while feminine symbols assume a great lelt- 
gious significance Locally, women are of no 
great importance in the pditical activity, but 
there IS no movement from which they would 
be so deliberately excluded as from the Shiv 
Sena It is, after all, an'army Evidently, 
women are to be aoicised, as the living cm 
budiment of the evil which gnaws at the 
substance ol the country It suffices to take 
recourse to local traditions, in particular the 
customs of the uppei castes, to find iradi 


tional jusiificatioR for thpir discredit and 
exclusion from all prestigious activities In 
this regard, the Shis Sena often only syste¬ 
matically orders, and above all attempts to 
harmonise, daily modes of behaviour with 
presailing ideological injunctions It bor 
lows, and usually simpUnes, certain value* 
and behaviour patterns from the patnarchal 
Rajput tradition, as convenience dictates 
(women must be protected, only the man 
counts, et() ftadittons which cannot be 
adapted to the framework of the model 
under construction are ignored, or cbarac 
tensed as foreign Ihe womenfolk of the 
Shiv Sainiks are of two kinds mothers and 
sisters are the object of a verbal cult and are 
customaniy secluded, although a number of 
sisters pursue studies and are far from adop¬ 
ting a tehaviour conforming to the ideology 
of iheir brothers, all other women are 
whores There is no intermediate category 
One speaks, m fact, very rarely of women 
in the Sena—-the subject is held to be 
obscene, or at the very least incongruous 
Sometimes the miliianu or piamukhs lapx 
into gall (foul language with strong sexual 
overtones), but the young memben of the 
Sena seem rather more unud in this matter 
One might tak whetho^ thu u the result of 
an influence of interdictions by the ujqier 
caste culture; or the underlying effectiveneu 
of moral taboos promulgated by the RSS. 


1 he Shiv Sena also envisioni tlw develop- 
ment of an ideology and methodology of ac¬ 
tion, which are considered as the political 
incarnation of vmhty These are manifeited 
at several levels There are moments of 
camaraderie, when friends hold hands and 
assert thnr fraternity. There is a cult of 
weapons, above sJI fireHvnu. Revolven are 
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IbiMd M Ike nnmitnri el atvmd 
rtwirtm tlH kdilMiU Me wy fond ef 
dhCBMhn wMpee*. They de^ gieM 
pinane from even a simple kmfe; pdudi can 
give rise to iei^hy ducusnons—for exam¬ 
ple; how would It best pierce the flesh of a 
Muslim? Venous possibilities are then 
simulated. The tridents brandished at 
authorised demonstrations and chanced 
riots are honed with fanatic attention (Shiv 
Sainiks have upon several occasions made 
use of them to cause senous ipjunes) 
Military trainmg awakens genuine fasana- 
tion. A few pramukhs underwent National 
Cadets Corps training when they were with 
the Congress, and they impan this know 
ledge to others. It is one of the domains in 
which covertness is important, though it is 
not always kept secret The veil of secrecy 
around the summons to serious attacks, 
those commando operations which fuse the 
brotherhood, is also habituaily lifted 
Militants who have been leieas^ from 
prison acquire a considerable presti|ie and 
receive particular attention Military apparel 
IS in fashion with the Sena, notably types 
of khaki caps Orange shirts are also often 
worn The strength ot the Sena is, however, 
scarcely disaplined One is fond of mocking 
RSS members, who march in step and uni 
formed through the streets of town dunng 
their trauung camps. The Indian army, often 
copied as regards clothing, is, on the other 
hand, not very much in discussion its loyalty 
and removal from daily life (as there is no 
conscription) and its weak presence in the 
region are the reasons for this remarkable 
omission The Shiv Sainiks l|)ce, for their 
part, to allude to their numerous friends in 
the police; which seems m no way improbable. 

Action also involves the disiortion of 
several well known and popular religious 
symbols, which are then integrated into the 
Shiv Sena culture and lent an aggressive mm 
bus, which previously they had not, or only 
casually Firstly, the Sma appropriates from 
the VHP and the RSS by transforming 
Shiva's trident into a combat spear, making 
the Figure of Hanuman into a menace fo> 
adversaries of the Sena, and by re-casting 
Rama as a warrior who never failed his ob 
jective. It also borrows from the Bombay 
Shiv Sena slogans of an espeaally mahcious 
lone, which are even held by the local RSS 
imlitants to be sim[de-mind^ and unneces 
sanly beiligerent It Finally introduces a type 
of litany (Om, Qm, Om, Bamm, Bamm, 
Bamm, etc) which provides a rhythm for its 
combative demonstrations The martial 
universe as fostered by the Shiv Sena is 
grossly simplified li only aists in a logic 
of confrontation between the two camps of 
good and evil, or rather, of ‘we* and the 
others’ The only thing that remains to be 
done, IS to find the others' One is here far 
lemo^ from the intricacy of classic Hindu 
notions concCTning the study of war (in 
which one contends with multiple adver 
sanes), but, also remote from the moral 
principles and emancipatory perspectives 


Flndom IS not the Shiv SumlU* prouian. 
Their issue u exutenct; Religion is imperill¬ 
ed. Theiefoie, mobilitatKHi It the first re- 
quuitc; and the Shiv Sainiks ncell in bran- 
dishitig symbols, words, colours and fre¬ 
quently objects, which the avenge Hindu, 
or at least that Hindu whom they envisage 
and reoogmse as representative of Hindutva, 
IS able neither to d^ nor refuse without in¬ 
curring the sense of self-dcnal It is then a 
matter of arming oneself, concomitantly, at 
all costs avoiding chit-chat uid “women's 
discussions”, which “divide” and transform 
cme into a "plaything of the politiaans” 
Finally, one must stake. One must be blunt, 
direct, wsdk erect, not trouble oneself with 
discourse, like the babus andthe RSS. These 
are the main themes of the Shiv Sena, who 
are very careful to at no ume define what 
they understand under religion 

At the frontier of this segregated, frater¬ 
nal (or pseudo-fratoiul), male and aggies 
sive universe which is the organisation, there 
exist popular cultures expressing in a less 
constructed and mtentional mannei that 
which IS conventionally termed vinliiv 
These are, firstly, the akhadas. where one is 
trained in hand-to-hand combat, an activity 
in which only a part of the poor urban work 
ing strata still take a keen intprest Then the 
environment of alchohol. hiud liquor and 
inebriated brawling, which has quite visible 
basbons m th Dry’s centre; the milieu of blue 
movMs which are somewhat mote concealed, 
the aty’s fringes where one earns a living by 
racketmnng, ngged lottenes and fixing, ail 
those quarters where knives are quickly 
drawn, the Bombay fllms, which are becom 
mg increasingly miaous and neurotic, and. 
Finally, the mdieu of taxis and lomes The 
Shiv Sena has far reaching relations, which 
would seem to be natural, but are deliberate 
ly formed, with ail these milieux, expenemes 
and realms It nourishes itself Irom them 
and opens fields of expansion Anything 
serves to create and foster a culture of 
hatred 

StLf AS!»fciniON IN Oppomiiun 
iDtNTfiy IROM IHk ENLMV 

One of the main concerns of the nulitants 
and leadership of the Shiv Sena is the 
‘fabrication’ and ‘preservation’ of an ap 
propiiate enemy This enemy figure is con 
structed Irom a mixture of old references and 
recent expenences, all reinterpreted in the 
framework of quite precise representations 
and analyses, certainly more precise thmi the 
rest of the Sena ideology For historic and 
cultural reasons, the Muslim plays this role 
if the Muslim provides the Shiv Sena with 
the ‘best’ type of adversary, that does not 
pirrent oilwr communities from being 
spei ideally attacked to which the bomb in 
the C hnstian church bears witness The Shiv 
Sainiks not only vest Die chosen enemy with 
the (tatus of someone to be destroyed, they 
also raise the adversary to a counter model 
The notion of the counter-model is funda 
mental because the unemployed youth of the 


Shiv Sena, who have acute idemky probkHW 
denving from their tSflicultics in iiuagntfog 
themselves in society and work, wiB uufot 
use of the counter-model to construct, in the 
negative, a marked uientity, widely known 
and quite often accented in the siieeta. 

The Muslims described by the Sfov 
Saimks, particularly by the leaderihip, a>e 
not those whom one meeu in some quarten 
of the aty, not those with whom m mmienMa 
cases one had rubbed shoulders when one 
had miinated as youth m the Congress putt- 
This fact IS essential, for the identity coou 
structed by the Shiv Saimks must, to be 
operative, base itself on Fictions, fears and 
hates of an absolute nature As soon as 
nuances are mtroduced, it seems that the 
spell no longer takes effect. The locid 
Muslims in no way interest the Shiv SeM 
militants, as far as they have not succeeded 
m making of them at least to an extent what 
they want, what they unagine the Muahms 
to be. When, at the conclusion of a serisf 
of repeated provocations, the youngest and 
most vulnerable of their designated 
sanes end up confronting them m the stmt, 
arms in hand, they can ‘loop the loo|F and 
temporarily discontinue timr seoich for 
identity the enemy is indeed as they hod 
described This negative oiposuie of n 
Muslim whom a complementary, positive 
Shiv Sena member constructs in his fight fee 
self-preservation does not, therefore; allow 
of a judgment of the community, even 
should It seem that the phenomena and 
social milieux which serv^ the Sena as a 
mould would potentially have approximate 
equivalents in the Muslim minonty 

The Muslims constitute roughly 12 per 
cent of the city's population and are con¬ 
centrated in two or three districts The ma¬ 
jority came originally from distant regions, 
notably from Gujarat, Bihar and Bengal 
The community is not wealthy, but there are 
several active sub<ommunutes of merchaiitt 
(Bohras), as well as a small professional eliK 
(advocates, business agents) The majonty 
live Irom low paid manual wage labour 
(metallurgy, mechanics) and the number 
benetiting from permanent state employ¬ 
ment is very low 1 he vouch preier to drive 
taxis or open small shops, activities in the 
framework o( which they are in direct com¬ 
petition with the young Hindus constitutii^ 
the supporters of the Shiv Sena As they are 
more resourcefu! and the group ethos is less 
disfavourable towards work, they manage 
quite wdl These conflicts on the job market 
certainly add to the frustration and pobbcal 
resentment, but thar signiFicance should not 
be exaggerated Young Muslims, moreover, 
complain that they are also pnme victims 
of unemployment, and their ciders afFirm 
that the community is the most heavily af 
lected in the city Cnminality is developing 
among the Muslims, but less rapidly than 
among the Hindus, of whom certain groups 
ilearl) dominate this realm of activity^ 
Religious lile has remained active, but calm 
and even peaceful until 1990 The sole na 
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Speech of Sbri B. G. Deshmukh, Chairman, 
Siporex.India Ltd. deliver^ at the 
23rd Annual General Meeting 
held on 28th September 1992. 


ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Board of Directors and myself, I 
have great pleasure in welcoming you all to your 
Company's IWenty-Third Annual General Meeting. 
The Audited Accounts and Directors’ Report have 
been with you for sometime now and with your per¬ 
mission 1 shall take them as read. 

I am happy to report that in the year in which our 
country was beset with unprecedented socio¬ 
economic problems, your Company was able to in¬ 
crease the level of opeiational performance and pro- 
fltability. This contrasts with the general trend of a 
slow-down of industrial production in the country. 
The Directors have accordingly been pleased to 
recommend a maiden dividend of 10% on Com¬ 
pany’s Equity Shares for the first time alongwith 
14% on Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
ENVIRONMENT: 

Our country faced many challei^es during the year 
under review. The national income growth at 1.5% 
fell well below the growth rate of population (which 
continues to be over 2%) causii^ severe strain on 
scarce valuable national resources, ifersistent 
disorder in the economy has resulted in high infla¬ 
tion which has caused economic distress not only 
to the middle class and the lower-income group but 
has also caused erosion of the exchange rate of the 
Rupee. 

The negative trends observed in the economy were 
symptoms of a transition from a controlled economy 
to a market-free economy. Even though the 
mechanism of transition is painful, it is necessary 
that the process of policy reforms initiated last year 
is accelerated as the socialist model of economic 
development has resulted in failure of many Com¬ 


munist Governments in Europe. It has now been 
rcct^ised by all that free market economy can now 
be a better system for economic devclopmem of our 
country. 

PERFORMANCE: 

Performance of your Company has been very good 
during the year under report as compared to the 
previous year. Your Company has earned good pro¬ 
fits and expects to increase the sales turnover to over 
Rs. 9 crores during the current year ending March 
1993- Your Company expects to cam good profits 
in the current year also. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS: 

Your Company expects to bag subsuntial orders for 
exports of Siporex produas to Mauritius and Aden. 
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Note: This does not purport to be the proceedings 
of the Annual General Meeting. 
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tkUHi Mwilai DfgAnbatioB 

RVnaanted it the Jkumt e IcImiL It consitit 
of ■ gioiip of one dozen elderly men who 
meet from time to time to read religious 
tcstU. They limit their field of activity to 
Muslim quarters. The Muslim community 
is growing, but rather less rapidly than the 
aggregate of Hindus. Muslims for a long 
time v^ted for the Congress party; now, they 
are divided between the Janata and the Con¬ 
gress. A candidate from an ‘Islamic party', 
whose founder was the chief representative, 
presented himself in iM9, but only obtain¬ 
ed a few hundred votes. 

The appraisal of Muslims in the Shiv 
Sainik imagination accords no place what¬ 
soever to this type of objective consideration. 
A large pan of the enemy model is organised 
in thou^t counterparts—a condemnation 
of vileness (the fantasy for which the Muslim 
serves as pretext) and the enunciation of an 
attitude to be adopted in consequence; or of 
a measure to be taken. The Muslims are, 
firstly, those who beget many children. They 
multiply like “termites, grasshoppers, like 
dogs“. “They do not send their children to 
school.” “If they ate allowed to continue, 
they will soon be in the majority in Indiar^ 
Thm is on the national level a differential 
of 6 per one cent to the advantage of the 
minority relative to the Hindus at a growth 
rate over ten years, from 1981-1991. The dif¬ 
ference is connected with socio-economic 
factors such as the educational level of 
women, the systems of inheritance, and 
finally, undoubtedly last in significance, with 
the minority reaction on the part of the 
Muslims. They have four wives, and that 
makes 25 childien a couple is repeated in the 
shakhas. Polygamy is rare in India, and is 
forthermoic widespread amon^ some Hindus 
jatis. The absurdity of the latter thinking on 
the demographic plane has nevr- occuired 
to anyone in the Sena, nor in the VKP, 
which is the original source of this cavilbng: 
it IS an expressive symbol and as such in¬ 
contestable. “They sabotage expressly by way 
of cirverly organised plots the efforts of 
family planning so as to drain the Indian 
economy, while waiting to assume power and 
chase the Hindus like rats from their 
ancestral territory, the government wants to 
castrate us, but we won't let that happen. 
WII show them we've got balls. WIi pro¬ 
duce children and crush them”, as a leader 
of the Sena once told us.^ 

Muslims are, furthermore, represented as 
rapistt and perpetraton of violence, and in 
this respect sexuality looms hige in the Sena 
fantasy. They are butards. They sleep with 
their own sisters, and, why ndt?. with their 
own mothers. They bugger them: They are 
obsessed with sex. Thev claim to be more vir¬ 
tuous, because they shut away their women 
and have them wear vtils (a rare practice in 
Raipur), but this is.to better conced their 
perWrsHy and promiscuity. A Muslim is 
always dirty. He it a deflIer. lb begin with, 
these people never wash themselves. “They 
all eat together from the tame plaiid’“They 
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eat with llNsr left hand."” "They eat beefT 
“They would eat their mothers!' In (he end, 
the Muslim is unspeakably foul, the maggot 
which burrows in rot. the pathogenic agent 
in the body of the nathm; and, this is the 
inqiuted significance of their attempts or ac- 
cepunce to convert Hindus of low castes, 
actual (as at Meenakshipuraiti in 1981), or 
more frequently fictitious. The culmination 
of so.ne of these ravings is very simiiiar to 
the obsessional themes of European anti¬ 
semitism prior to 1940. The Shiv Sainiks 
regularly conclude from this rhetoric that all 
coiiuct w ti >> M lims must be avoided and 
that they are not to be countenanced in the 
nation, sotici) o v ii jr-ni^al Some 

pramukhs asserr that the raiiiti t ■ ’> > ted 
third world will not be producitve unlevs 

leads to that .iquidation as a power 

Finally, the Muslims are frequently hviU 
f j courageous, but intolerant. They are 
renowned in the ranks of the Sena for know¬ 
ing how f.> fight and being able to unite. 
They are 'iid m possess martial virtues, a 
propensii) ‘o wage war and lo be victorious. 
1 he Shis Sainiks derive many of these asser¬ 
tions from the reading of Organiser, but they 
might also make reference to some of their 
history books, to common popular opinions 
and even to western comments. It is not, 
however, the sight of the workers smudged 
with dirty oil from the small workshops oi 
the city or aicounters with the bigots, 
dessicated and frail, who haunt the mosque, 
or conversations with the chubby Bohra or 
Bengali tradesmen, which could have in¬ 
spired them At the beginning of 1991, reality 
did however partly meige with fiction, as one 
saw appearing on the walls of Muslim 
quarters slogans such as “Saddam Hussein 
IS our leader”, while i-shirts bearing the im¬ 
age of the war leader were sold in the heart 
of the Muslim commercial district. Across 
from the large mosque, a portrait ol the dic¬ 
tator scoffed at rhe passirq; chauvinistic 
Hindus. The Shiv Sainiks had been awaiting 
this for five years. They saw therein evidence 
of Muslim beiligeience; and their convictions 
that the latter possessed an innate propen¬ 
sity to dictatorship were strengthened. The 
leaders of the Shiv Sena, who view the situa¬ 
tion in propagandistic terms and constantly 
speak from this perspective; aie led to simpli¬ 
fications which are generally oriented 
towards a radical modernisation of the fan¬ 
tasised Muslim identity by exploiting every¬ 
thing which might enhance its aggressive¬ 
ness. A bit forgotten ate the “faces like 
goats" or '^ters of beef; Imam Bukhari 
and Saddam Hiissdn personify the Muslims. 
The new evidence of the Gulf war is now in¬ 
timately comixned in the propaganda with 
the Babri Mosque, the 'Ikj Mahal stolen 
from the Hindus', the “3,000 other temples 
to be re-conquered"” and ail the other 
historical affronts which the educated 
leaders of the organisation are from time to 
time fond of npounding in detail. 

That which transpires at this level is thus 
deeper and more essential than a simple af- 
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nrmation or transformation of a group 
through the ideniirication with the counter- 
model of an enemy. The idea that the Shiv 
Sainiks construct an isiamued version of 
Hinduism, as is quite frequently expressed 
m Indian intellectual circles, above all among 
those who present themselves as “progies- 
sive", does not appear to be justiried. This 
notion has, furthermore, the consequence of 
endorsing the fantastic views which the Shiv 
Sainiks entertain regarding Islam. What the 
Shiv Sena does is in no way Islamic, neither 
regarding what is authentic, nor grossly 
distorted. It dcTines itself in terms of pro and 
contra, with the greatest possible violence, 
respective of a model which is neither Islam, 
nor the Muslims themselves, but a construe- 
' '1 r-ibricatcd for the needs of the organisa¬ 
tion and based upon its own experiences. It 
IS not even a caricature of the Muslim funda- 
memalisi, ii is above all a fantasy, created 
for an unemployed Hindu ba'I.y i.^iegrated 
in the urban modernity of 1'>VI I he M.'siim 
has never imposed himseli, caused feai c 
simply drawn attention to h'uself in the ci¬ 
ty. He has been pnmani; mvented, ioimed 
in relation to deep aspirati ms which corres¬ 
pond to the developments a,id internal rx.'oJs 
as well as external influences The develop¬ 
mental failures in which the technocrats and 
unscrupulous businessmen play an increas¬ 
ing role, the impact of entain western 
cultures, notably the inferior and vioienl 
tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon world, the 
consequences of British colonisation—these 
factors are of much greater import as far as 
the Shiv Samiks' concrete destiny is concern¬ 
ed, than the few thousand poor and mode¬ 
rately wealthy Muslims with whom they 
dream of domg battle The rowg unempioyBd 
in the Siena do not, in fact, want to resolve 
developmental problems which are not their 
own. They want to succour their injured 
egos, for which they need to belong to a 
menaced and combative community. By 
choosing as target a minonty which is weak, 
but vested by themselves with fighting 
qualities, they can hope to gain victories 
which will make heroes of good-for-noihmgs. 

The collectivities at stake, the Shiv Sena's 
and that of their counterpart, carry a 
gestatmg identity which is formulated by 
means of a constructed enemy. The collec¬ 
tives which serve as reference are patterned 
as on the nation, inclusive of nationalism 
and chauvinism, which arose in modern 
Europe; even if. in other respects, they are 
communities (devoided of state). One will 
certainly recognise here the influence of the 
RSS (which has for decades advanced ot- 
pressly this design); but. it seems also clearly 
apparent that the same causes produce tlw 
sameefFects, andthatthepsocesaesor social 
reconstruction which have led to the emer- 
lienoe of the Sangh’ are not defunct, regaid- 
lets of the profound differenoet in style 
which exist between the RSS and the Shiv 
Sena. Islam assumes in this context a par- 
tkular place because; seen from a distance; 
a fantasised Islam can perhaps be more eati- 
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ly fl«MeiMd M a MnMuioe of uikM 0 

W «M wu tUk to conceive of the 'village 
c — tantni ty* in ImSa, bated iqxm needs for 
identity and western references). It has a|>- 
IMtent limits (the notion of Dar u! Mom), 
Ihreenseof u^y and oentralued structures. 
Tte^Shiv Sena docs not delineate an ar- 
Mtiwy Hindu state, despite a total lack of 
reflectioa at KVnds state institutions: a dk- 
tatonhip, or at least an authoritarian state 
lienvisicNMd. While waiting, each denuncu- 
lion rriieves the militantt of an onus: 
aacmpioyment. hiluic; participation in cor- 
niption. Evcrydiing becomes the fault of the 
detested kxher’. Each attack and esKh paroK- 
yim of fury alto represent steps towards this 
atythical identity forged by uiking the ^her’ 
as pretext and fulcrum. 


SucxxxjR FOR Wounded identities 


The young people in the Shiv Sena are ill 
at easa They are Hindus, but not, barring 
some exceptions, very devout. Hindutva 
serves them as a reference to subscribe 
ttCmselves to a collective body which pro¬ 
vides a certain degree of assuraiKe. One also 
derfva from this identiflcaiion with a con¬ 
ceived, or re-oonccived community (just as 
the Muslims have been conceived on another 
level) the motivations to transform oneself 
and to renounce, at lest symbolically, the 
world of failure and compromise which is 
that of the unemployed, or of those who 
con si der themselves as sudi. The reconstruc¬ 
tion of identity talks the form of a recupera¬ 
tion of a lost self, negated or forgotten, 
through a tripartite discourse: The process 
' is pursued continuously and it has an essen- 
' tial rok; especially, in the cadres of the Shiv 
Sena (the other ones listening to). 


* The Tint part of the discourse would be: 

the Hindus, are backward, sectarian, 
casuisi, communalist, divided and weak. W; 
are impotent and timorous like old women; 
we are the maiority. endlessly spumed and 
bagged in the mud by UstoiV’ These 
' bemes, having been imroduced by the 
^ Nucuisors of |he Hindu reform movnnents 
n the 19th century, arc quite old aiul 
' mdergo in the Sena framework an actualisa- 
; km and outrageous simplificatimi, and the 
'ly adopted tone is particularly drama- 
Mei, in March 1991, at the occasion of 
:he Ramnavmi procession, the organisation 
the walls of the city with posters 
which was written: “Consequently, we 
ever bigoted Hindus, poor Hindus, 
ward Hindus, communalist Hindus, 
uttdamentalist Hindus" (we call out to 
Idemonstiate). This language is sometimes 
rather stereotyped in the discussion of the 
ijorganisation’s cadres, in which it occupies 
a very considerable place One must, 
'however, emphasise that these utterances 
to a deeply felt experience, very 
interiorised by the militants. The 
^Vefc ren ces to religion are not pnmary within 
context of frequently evoked individual 


and fiimily tribulatioas, andantidludedto 
only secondarily. It is not so much a matter 
of concrete descriptions, as of the exploita¬ 
tion of a sttte of prostration and dejection. 
The leaders and cv«i a majority of the Sena’s 
militants have a mther easy material ex¬ 
istence compared with the greater part of the 
population of Raipur and its vicinity. It is 
not destitution which is thus described. A 
more profound dimension, assodaling the 
anxieties relating to collective status and 
questions regarding the worth and virility of 
individuals, would appear to be concenied. 
The Shiv Sainiks thus make use of numerous 
metaphors pertaining to destruction. They 
perceive themselves as being “hacked up, 
smashed to bits, flattened, crushed, shat¬ 
tered. torn open, cast on the rubbish heap, 
eaten away, having the blood sucked out”.^ 
They speak of “being winded”, of a “blown 
life^ (although they are generally in good 
physical health), of “forbidden possibilities, 
obstructed ways, frustrations, and of a 
lassitude without name’*. 

RewrUon 

There are a few bigots in the Shiv Sena; 
however, as we have already remarked, the 
majority is not at all, or only very little, in¬ 
terested in religion, whether in terms of per¬ 
sonal develoinnent or coliective practice. 
Ritualism they find tedious and they scorn 
mystics. This religion, which is ubiquitous 
and apparently ageless, has nevertheless the 
benefit of being reassuring, and is a symbol 
of identification which appears to be of utili¬ 
ty. They tend, when their use radicaliy trans¬ 
forms it, to contrive for it a stable and 
indestructible umverse which it has certainly 
never had. This immutable and reassuring 
religion in their ideology, together with 
dreams of rousing and mobilising brother¬ 
hood (that of the Sena’s paramilitary world), 
causes the obsessive fears of personal an¬ 
nihilation and collective anomy to recede. 
Several of the militants encountered had 
already contemplated suicide, a preoccupa¬ 
tion haunting numerous young unemployed 
persons. It is the sceptre of the ru|uutc of 
social links, the sentiment of collective 
atomisation, the certainty to no longer be 
able to rely upon anyone, and the pooep- 
tion of widespread corruption in the con¬ 
text of ever increasing division which impel 
the miUtants of the Shiv Sena to the path 
of such morbid acknowledgment. They are 
endently convinced that their milieu, their 
class and dQi, represent India and its society. 
The Sena politicises commonplace and or¬ 
dinary sentiments.^ It aims at exacerbating 
crisis situations so as to provide them with 
radical solutions. It is, however, necessary 
to stress that these themes and sentiments 
largely extend beyond the confines of the 
Sena. The temptation of violence, which is 
manifest on all levels of the organisation, 
aims in this context at inomulgating what 
one claims to suffer, whi^ is often genuinely 
feh, to share it in the midst of a milieu or 
age group; and, subsequent to a period of 
ideological construction of the advmary, to 


givafa up: l^etlteKiripiidaiofiiNrismaft’iiic 
great sodal ui^ieand, for exanpk iMte up 
almost word for word the portrayals of the 
actual state of the ‘poor Hindus': “WrshaV 
tear them to shreds, flatten them, throttle 
them, rip them open, make their Mood to 
flow’’,*' etc Ouiy more colourfol descrip¬ 
tions are added of guts in the wind and 
brains splattered against th^walls. It is^f- 
ficult to say if the depressive euesses appewr- 
ing at this level are r^ted only to particular 
circumstances experienced by the 9iiv 
Sainiks, or if the latter piciely express in 
a more radical manner a long-standing 
discord. 

Recovering 

The discouise, however, does not suffice 
with that, and it is this which distinguishes 
the Shiv Sena from the pessiiiustic and tmifi- 
tional cunents. After these appalling Btanies, 
one goes on to speak in fact of the organisa¬ 
tion. the benefit which it asserts to be 
capable of bringing, of its strength, the 
fraternity which prevails within it, and con¬ 
cludes; We are in truth the best, the most 
straightforward, the most united and 
generous, the greatest patriots. The actual 
state of tiungs, as the ‘bdi age’ to which was 
alluded earlier, is only a transitory reality 
which in the future will disappear to make 
way for the advent of the true Hindu iden- 
uty, of the veritable society whose model the 
Shiv Sainiks claim to constitute Hindus 
have lived in a perpetual state of alienation, 
and only a violent and radical process of 
transformation has lacked, a great revolu¬ 
tion, m order to change things. It is thus that 
the third point in the quest for identity is 
announced- We are in truth the proudest 
Our present state is transitory; we arc like 
the larvae which will be re-born, which is 
why we are now maladroit Our links are re¬ 
affirmed and our collective status will be 
strengthened. We shall be the artisans of a 
strong and modern nation which will change 
the world. Vie have perhaps been worms, but 
we have already be^n to roar We are tigers. 

The practice of the Shiv Sena at this level 
has in panicular that it resembles a mental 
therapy. One expresses, firstly, all that one 
has to say about oneself, which is an indeed 
effective curative procedure “ Then, one 
transfers the negative to a chosen enemy, 
subsequent to which one finds oneself as the 
vanquishing persona after having been in the 
loser's role The constant exercise of these 
verbal cures, and occasionally that of more 
powerful 'medications’, such as the passage 
to violent action, is one of the singular par¬ 
ticularities of the Sena. Everyone parti¬ 
cipates in this process, and the discourse^ the 
freedom of expression in the broadest soise, 
is rarely monopolised by the leaders. There 
are no noteworthy experts seizing the word 
in the Shiv Sena, as occurs in nearly all the 
other Indian political organisations. The 
logic is never explicitly rational, because the 
goals enunciated are not attainable unless 
the means instigated solidl folly and 
hysteria. There does, however, exist a hid- 
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(In ntkwidft)( The 4iHG«edi 
RMliiS ihei wWcb h hi no wiy ehdnw, name¬ 
ly; to tmufom deepenie young men into 
cnthwiaitiG, or « least stabilised, per¬ 
sonalities. This evulently does not allow of 
the a priori judgment as to the long-term 
eoneequenoes of itt poUtical action, whether 
regarding the country in genemi, or the 
minoritiet who find themselves the targets 
of its attacks. Even if one puts aside the 
spedficaily hisloric and political peculia¬ 
rities, this practice accords the Sena over¬ 
whelming advsntages compared with the 
Marxist organisations (barring the Chhat- 
tisgarh Mukti Motcha), which express quite 
dosely related topics and perspeaives. 
Several members, and.even members of the 
leadership, have been close to the latter in 
the course of thdr lives. They have retained 
(he impression of them as extremely tedious 
proselytisers and manipulators, who are 
concerned neither with the aspirations of 
the youth nor with the problems of the 
unemployed. The Sena knows how to treat 
injured identities. 

Unity and Fraternity; Constitution 
OF AN Own Identity 

References to fraternity as a human value 
and principle of social organisation are not 
at ail absent from the contemporary Hindu 
context. These references, however, do not 
occupy a central position. The elatoration 
of a universe or of a fraternal countef- 
univeisein theShiv Serui is largdy of a»sym- 
boik nature. It is not without implications 
of ruptures with commonly held usages, 
with accepted erudite ideologiet, as well as 
with popular sentiments of the Hindus (and, 
moreover, of the Muslims^ of the i-sty an(i 
region. This would seem to mult more from 
the attempts to reoentie values, auximpanied 
by a revision of nraral hierarchies, thru from 
a global recasting of thi. laiisi. in order to 
lio this, the Siuv Sainiks borrow from their 
idealised image of the Muslim, but also in 
some cases from prevalent Hindu tendetKies, 
beginning with tlw teachings of certain sects 
of ie!.'«.<jus devotion, such as the Setnami 
or the Katnr Panth. At the most daily level, 
the Shiv Sena represenu amity for the 
majority of nuliianu. The organisation is 
perceived as a sure and rdidtle refuge in a 
vvorld in which loyalties are ahways described 
at unstable and reiatioi» imperil. Frknd- 
slup is mote often evGfked thu brotherhood, 
it k leu considered at a Muslim idetdogical 
ptincipk. One finds in the Hindi films (the 
young people of the Sena are great movie 
addicts), in some popular sub-traditions and 
in the RSS culture support and elements 
enhancing its value; Regarding popular 
sources, an entire boulevard literature that 
speaks of Hanuman at incarnation of loyal¬ 
ty and indestructible frienddiip is used. 

The invocation of amity and fraternity 
neverthcleu has deeper ideological implica- 
tkws, at least for the cadres. The Shiv Setu 
is ca^ described by the latter as the pro¬ 
totype of the nation without caste or class. 
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as uorld withottt iidsereni structure; as a 
pure world. This would be a unhing social 
endty articulated around simptified symbols 
of Hindutva. The Shiv Sena cadres in this 
respect often only make more radical the 
dkeoutse of the Congress party, which fre¬ 
quently serves them troth as inspiration and 
(spiiwleu) counter-moctei when they broach 
the subject of nation. The controversy regar¬ 
ding the Mandal Commission had in this 
respect a catalytic effect. The Shiv Sena had 
been the only organised political tendency 
to cl«*ar)y take sides against the conclusions 
liiawn r>v the commission, notwithstanding 
certain conflicts in the shakhas, in which the 
yadavs are They did so in the 

name of nationai unity and ilic preservation 
of Hin lu npitv wbeh weie presented as 
supreme vai ' »in the of which sectoral 

interests must bediirjnated. Since tha’ time, 
several members of the Sena, all Irom up¬ 
per castes, have symbolically refrained from 
using their family names (whicD <icnuic 
caste) and proclaimed their names to be 
*Hindu.;r9ni’ or ‘Bhsrali’ (the Indian). They 
explained that, as brahmins and Rajputs, 
they had been subjected to discrimination, 
and that henceforth they only wanted to 
speak of Indians. From thdr perspective, 
brahmins no longer existed; there were only 
patriots or traitors. The essential criteria of 
this patriotism is, of course, the adhesion to 
simplifled values of Hinduism (which are ef¬ 
fectively not exclusive of the lower castes) 
and the acceptance of symbols which are 
supposed to create the colleaive identity of 
the community. 

Equality is not a highly esteemed ideo¬ 
logical theme in the Setui, ’although hierar¬ 
chy is not explicitly defended. The strong 
must win seems the central idea in this 
regard. It is, nonetheless, recognised that all 
must be treated justly, thus on an equal 
footing at certain levels, if one wishes to 
build this society of friends of which the 
organisatkm would like to see itsdf as proto¬ 
type. The denunciation of corruption, which 
is a major theme, is articulated around this 
widespread concern with social justice 
Friend are not friends unless there ousts an 
authority capable of impositrg itself and an 
ancillary smicture of strong institutions able 
to implement the leader’s will. These iue 
matters often suted in the central office of 
the Seiu, but much less in the shakhas and 
not at all in the streets. The reference to a 
strong leader remains often symbolic The 
Shiv Sainiks recognise without dinicuhy two 
leailers, who have the particularity of posses¬ 
sing no power of concrete intervention: Ram 
of mythology, and Bal Thackeray. This is 
perhaps connected with the ahtence of 
charismatic leaden in the ranks of the 
organisation, but the tendency would appear 
to have deeper roots. A leader is called upon, 
and ten arrive They discuss among 
themsdves the matter in hand, negotiate but 
no one imposes oneself. The centres of 
power are several and quite frequently in 
movement. This is a structural framework 
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also found in the Congress (from where ft 
originates), but the lajtcr bdi^ also a cen¬ 
tre of paternalistic culture and a stronghold 
of the leader cult. In the RIK, which is 
thoroughly organised, everytMng is foreseeft 
and must function in acoordance wi0i 
hierarchic regimentation, but one keams tO 
be self-reliant and to think independently. 
The Shiv Sainiks perhaps borrow from both 
orientations. One also has the imprbssioa 
that the allusion to a strong leado’ is often 
lip-service permitting them to live in a state 
of ‘Darwinian anarchy', which suits them 
well (and could constitute a model for 
Indian youth in general). At the lower level 
of the shakhas, the Shiv Sena supports or 
allows all types of initiatives and behaviour, 
provided that they do not stand in the way 
of its quest for Hindutva. This explains wf^ 
hooligans have had their place in the Sena 
since its inception. They are not those who 
lead as the political foes of the organisation 
would have one to believe. They are however 
authorised to do as they choose, notably to 
make use of the cover of the organisation 
to engage in extortion, in exchange for their 
support and influence. One insists upon the 
fact that they are loyal and strong. The 
hooligan has a role to play in the project 
of regeneration of the “emasculated com¬ 
munity-nation". 

Martyrdom and Martyrs 

In this context, the notion of sacrifice oc¬ 
cupies a particular place, it deals with the 
bodily sacrifice of a member of society for 
the sake of the ‘national Hindu’ cause. This 
notion has no significance unless one ad¬ 
mits, as do the Shiv Sainiks, that society is 
a collective entity which lives, or prospers 
on the sacrifice of individuals. Those who 
sacrifice themselves are martyrs, and their 
names are sometimes chanted during public 
demonstrations. The martyr fuses with his 
bIcod the symbolic unity of the collectivity. 
These ideas, which are the common lot of 
many nation-building endeavours, are quite 
cl(»rly established, but Shiv Sainiks have 
problems with them. Martyrdom is a bit a 
dirty thing, and martyrs are merely losen 
not heroe.s, and the word for martyr— 
‘shahid—is taken from Urdu), inside the 
culture they refer to. It is difikuh to give the 
martyr a prominent place without a deep 
reinterprelation of the tiadition, and they ue 
not theoreticians. Being scmietimes pnised, 
martyrdom have little pmctkal importance 
in the imagination and practice of the Shiv 
Sena. The projects of riou and pogroms 
have the destruction of the enemy as their 
objective, and not to make the blood of 
friends to flow. These acute contradioions 
deserve to be underlined in distinction to the 
Iranian revolution, initially unarmed and 
pacific, which derived its mobilising force 
from the multiplication of its martyrs.^’ 

The place occupied by blood is much 
more characteristic Shared blood symboli¬ 
cally founds communities, but Hindu 
customs in this matter are aluxtether spedfic 
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1%> tamiwgi mtounelt very rtfktiy codifted 
by mla of iiitermsrrMic, other types of 
oonibliwtion being entirely relegated to the 
margUit of society and categorised by domi 
nant traditions as bdrbanc practices and 
regressions towards a primitive chaos (iradi 
tKHial ideological frame of reference) The 
Shiv Sainiks are nght when they assert that 
in the surrounding villages a son would 
never, even in an emergency case, give his 
blood to his injured father If a popular 
tradition transmitted by the expounders of 
bhakti maintains that all men arc the same, 
as the “same red blood flows in their seins” 
this IS a matter of symbolic locution devoid 
of practical implications fis-u vi> modern 
allopathic medicine, the popular point of 
view wavers between total confidence in the 
physician (or rather, in the s irtue of ail pills 
and injections)and a persistent mistrust The 
fear is still quite widespread that the medical 
doctor, or the state which hides behind the 
medical institution, wants to pump the ‘vital 
force* oi the ailing individual, as would an 
evil sorcerer This is not the current appre 
hension of tlic civil servants, workers or 
students of the towns, however ilu great ma 
jonty of peoples including the most modern, 
remain altogether reticent as regards the idea 
of giving bkxid to the hospital Blood tor 
transfusions is always lacking, and hundreds 
of deaths result in the region tor this reason 
The RSS inaugurated in ihi I960 70s blood 
donations by volunteers ui the voursi 
of the two wars with Pakistan The 
'Sevayamsevaks never shy I tom queuemg up 
in the case of railway calasirophes, bomb 
mgs in the Punjab or othei events which 
might require iheir haemoglobin I his is a 
level at which ihe rational and modern con 
cern and the symbolic and collcc live dimen 
Sion are directly associated It is also regai 
ding this type of problematic that organisa 
tions such as the RSS and the Shiv Sena ex 
cell and frequently gam recognition The 
Shiv Sena has gone lo greater lengths than 
the RSS, as it has founded a blcxid bank 
which seems lo be managed iii a remarkable 
manner This matter of blood collection and 
administration of the plasma bank has 
become an obsession foi the Shiv Sainiks, 
and assists them greatly in promulgating a 
positive image ll is a venture which they 
took up from the Shis Sena in Bombay 
The significance and the objeciives of the 
operation nevertheless remain very ambi 
guous. and that is revealing Some Shiv 
Sainiks are fond of making the classic 
gesture of opening their veins to draw good 
red bicxxl, explaining the while that everyone 
IS the same and that it is importani lo share 
this “gtxxl. common lo humanitv'” They do 
not have the impression to put into practice 
the old symbolic formulas ot the promut 
gators of bhakti. and still less to take up 
the discourse of the Muslims (which they 
perhaps do unconsciously), but rather to 
found a modern fraternity and to back this 
with medical science There exist, however, 
other attitudes concerning this problem. 


hesHating between highly tyfl^ic and 
purely practical preoccupations. For some 
members of the leadership, for example, the 
fresh blood of the Shiv Sainiks will 
regenerate the old Mood of the nation For 
others, and for a number of ordinary 
militants, one simply avoids intermixture, as 
It IS possible lo stock one's own blood at the 
bank This enables one to preclude the nsk 
of receiving unsafe blood from professional 
donors, contaminated by hepatitis It also 
foregoes the nsk of receiving impure 
blood - Muslim blood, or that from a traitor 
(there are many kinds, from the Hinduiva 
point of view) 

The Shiv Sainiks are thus the people of 
blood This IS a new and unconventional 
feature m the given context India has never 
been the world subirci to univoqual brahmi 
meal innuence, conclusively ritualised and 
bound to Its fears of defifement, as it has 
someiimes been represented it has, 
however never been common lo place this 
vital Huid at the centre of a system of sym 
bolic embodiment in the Raipur region 
Medicahsaiion has permitted of this ad 
vance blood • annot be impure after having 
passed through ihe nickel-^ated apparatus, 
ll becomes a noble substance of which one 
IS fond of speaking The Shiv Sainiks spill 
(dirty) blood, evoke the blood of martyrs, 
donate blood, distribute blood The shared 
blood ot the Sena is clean It is also sacred 
The symbol of blood acquires in the frame 
woik ut this process a status that numerous 
tendencies in Hinduism are inclined lo refuse 
to It Several of the leaders made revealing 
statements to us m this regatd They indeed 
considei themselves to be men ot blood, and 
multiply the variations on this theme 
Gandhi is not highly viewed in the Sena and 
one does not attempt to adopt him as do Ihe 
RSS militants He is Ihe very representative 
of "emasculated India” whom ihe Shiv 
Sainiks would wish to relegate to oblivion 
If ihcv hold themselves to be men ot blosid, 
generous, noble, etc, they characterise 
Gandhi as a “man of excrement” "Did he 
not traverse all of India iollowed by a ser 
vant bearing his chamber pot on his 
head'^”'* One sees therein the proof of his 
scaiophilia and an opportunity to ridicule 
his concern for Ihe harijans, a concern held 
to he divisive and "anii national” Ii is also 
his cniiii .onccpiion ot a poor and moral 
India which is dragged in the mud, devalued 
foi ihc sake of heroic visions inspired by 
blood In both cases the brahmanical values 
arc noi accepted 

One should not be misled by the organisa¬ 
tion’s archaic references The militants, cor¬ 
nered in the centres of rapidly expanding 
towns by secondary school, unemployment 
and the mass culture ot Ihe Hindi films, are 
pure products of the contemporary age 
They experience the full impact of the most 
recent incursions of world economic produc 
lion and cultural forces dominated by the 
US and its culture They conform with, and 
also create prevailing trends The actual 


fashion in the town is to wear a coamraido 
cap and orange shirt. The Shiv Sena is m 
world based both on fantasy and rationaUty 
m which imaginary enemies are designated 
and unreasonihle battles are planned; but 
in which, at the same time wounded tden- 
tities are effectively cared for Furthermore 
the manner in which actual objectivee such 
as the expansion of the organisalion, are 
realised involves the intercession of anothor 
type of rationaliiy Tlie Shiv Saimks are peo¬ 
ple who move directly towards a goal. They 
rely only upon themselves and alwqrs 
employ the most expedient and practiod 
means to fulfil their aims They are at thar 
level, the deliverers of a disenchant^ world 
in which rituals and charms are no longer 
relevant They do not wave mcense-sucks in 
front of Canapathi or Hanuman so as to 
assure the success of an action, but are only 
concerned with improving their adepiness 
with knives They dnnk bhang and brandish 
tridents, no doubt, but are foremostly in¬ 
terested in motorcycles and well maintained 
fire-arms The religion to which they allude 
IS an instrument of mobtiisalion and emo¬ 
tional propaganda It has absolutely no 
autonomy and resolutelv ignores mysticism 
and speculation Cenainly, the Shiv 
Sainiks are fascinated by blood as a means 
of fostering a brotherhood in battle and 
founding a nation, but tliey also, and 
perhaps more significantly maintain a blood 
bank which has no medical equivalent in the 
city Rather than a reversion to passion, as 
regularly denounced by the recognised 
adversanes of “fundamentalism”, this would 
represent a new articulation of passion and 
reason, a dynamic dispositton oriented 
towards short term social and political ef¬ 
fectiveness in the framework of a violenily 
transformed world, which one might sec ex¬ 
emplified in the formation of the Shiv Sena 
The existing and deepening relations bet¬ 
ween the realities of the socio-economic 
order, such as unemployment, and the brutal 
attempts at the modernisation of religion 
and community termed ‘militant Hinduism* 
are at the basis ot very complex dynamics 
which remain difficult of foresee. The 
evaluation of the actors can change altoge¬ 
ther in different cultural and political con¬ 
texts In Kashmir, the militants adamantly 
insist on the fact that unemployment has ab¬ 
solutely no bearing on the position they have 
adopted That results from the fact that the 
Indian authonties lend to reduce their strug¬ 
gle for independence or political autonomy 
to an ordinal y conflict, a fight for the shar¬ 
ing out of pauaty, for wliich the Indian suite 
would in any case be the adjudicator Else¬ 
where, as in Oihattisgarh. the tendency of 
the state would be rather to deny the impor¬ 
tance of the unemployment and under¬ 
employment problem by, for eiample, force¬ 
fully eradicating the registers of the existing 
employment exchanges and lefusmg to open 
new ones The progrosion of unemploymem 
of educated youth and the change of con¬ 
sciousness of the impoverished under- 
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tmftay*d do not mctiwfly ftfvour aiipeMijUiceafthettuimi H wm MeeStarf unccwMrMO^ >iSt' iHidtjH m> 'oOt'lk 

development end exprescion of retigious that the mimerous locti upper caMe<l«ses vhda«Kaiidtt«ipaai:thciMrtiaii|^ 

milicontuffl. whether among Hindus or in whose social status Ves imperilled become condemnathM of ^degeneracy and pluto* 

other socio>ieligious frameworks. The urbanised; it was necessary that the public cracy'; the hatred expressed towards 

presence of a complex admixture of coodi- sector establish itself and set up its privileged minorities viewed as Coreign and corrupting, 

lions was lequiied to have enabled the Shiv enclaves, which are objects of desire and in respect of which fantasies are elabaated 

Sena to implant itself and develop ap- hate; it was necessary that the better pre- which serve to define on^ own identity; the 

pKciabiy in Chhatti^rh. There exist pared and more enterprising migrants take heio cult; the fondnen for secmji; populism 

everywhere the bask elements of a malaise the best jobs from the youth of Chhatiisgarh and plebeian tendencies; the links with con- 

of the youth, elements constituted by a and the direct influence of the Shiv Sena and stiiuiional problems and national oonsdous- 

brutal and entetprising development of il- of Bal Thackeray through the medium ol ness; the flirt with apocalypse; and, the will 

legilimate inequalities, or reinforced 1^ mipants from Maharashtra was also a con- for purity at any cost. Nevenhekst, it would 

dekgitimated inequalities: the weight of a dition. Other requisites were the impact of seem to be desirable to avoid the temptation 

bureaucracy pervaded with its petty privi- the Mandal Commission's report and the to assimilate the two types of movements, 

leges; the persistence of feudal qualities in subsequent political decisions, the persistent The societies which have given rise to them 

the administration; the destructive impact debilitating rumours from Assam, the are profoundly different, notwithstanding 

of suspended linguistic and national issues Punjab and Kashmir, the long movement the uniformising charactei; which must 

in a federation which derives its unity from conducted by the BJP and the RSS around indeed be stressed, of traumatisms 

colonisation and its consequences: the the Ayodhya affair, a movement from which engendered by the difficult, or clearly fail- 

haughtiness of upholders of a progress the Shiv Sainiks have reaped the fruits ed. entrance into the periphery of modemitv 

whkh is appropriated to the advantage of without having overly exerted themselves. We have, for example, consuted that the 
hs mlvocates; the failure and inadequation And certainly, and lastly, the massive failure Shiv Sainiks try their hand at the leader cult, 

of educational policies; the foul nature of of education was necessary, the degenera- but fail miserably or turn readily to other 

contemporary urbanisation: the political lion of the ecamination system and unemploy- systems. The psyche of the young Hindus 

violence and grave insufriciencies of the ment being at the conclusion of disappoin- today is not comparable to that of the Ger- 

demoentk system; and fliially, the thunder- ting developments. Nothing allows of the mans prior to the war (and. partition is not 

ing arrival of destabilising, tempting and in- assertion that these last facts, placed in an a lost war). The Hindus are not a nation, 

accessible, emanations from the underside ordinary Indian contot, would have of despite the various prevailing efforts towards 

of America. themselves sufRced. a ‘national Hinduism'. Among Indian youth. 

All of these developments, these tenden- What purpose does the Shiv Sena serve? disapline is a very indifferently held quali- 
cics obscurely felt as luring and perilous. The organisation expresses aloud what a ty, while war has for long bem a remote 

intriguing and destructive, do not admit of number of people say in undertones. One perspective. Moreover, notwithstanding their 

counter-argumenis or give rise to critical and exclaims the prejudices, one restores worthi- claims to efficacy and their few scruples 

objective attitudes in the given context. One ness to the most inexpressible the most regarding the means employed against their 

possesses neither the distance nor the trivial shared sentiments. The dynamics of adversaries, the young people and idso the 

strength to do so. They arc especially in- essential discourses of collective affirmation cadres of the Sena remain obsessed with 

adequately challenged by moral and ra- would seem to be irrepressible The seculari- moral concerns which are transmitted by 

tkmalising condemnations. For the unstabi- sation of the present state becomes in com- their fathers, as well as by the political 

lised componenu of urban youth, these parison an abstraction. The relation between cultures of the Congress and the RSS. 

underlying elements of malaise cannot even new soao-ieligious movements and unempkry- Religion is doubtlessly reduced to a few 

be placed in question, it appears to be im- ment would not appear to be specifically rudiments, a few symbols, by the miliumts 

possible to speak of them. These situations Hindu. Ultimately, it refers but rather little of the Sena, but, those who do adhere to 

lead some to the brink of madness, and the to the particularities of the involved socio- them and denve courage from them, still see 

Shiv Sena proposes its remedy. The new cultural ensemble. Modern distorted values therein a religion, an aggregate of norms of 

socto-religious movements arise from the (like action) are more important. That does social organisation and values, whatever 

confrontation of unoccupied energies and not, however, always seem to be true The their criteria of legilimation. Vkilenoe must 

the city, at the crossroads of deceived preponderance of sutus concerns in the ap- be justified. One is far from the amorality 

economk hopes and delegiiimated status prehension about unemployment, profession of the Nazis. What is more, there is no 

claims in an ambience of the law of the and work, the violence and specific condi- racism in the Shiv Sena. Hate of Muslims 

jungle which brings about the abrogation of lions in the process of idenuiy reconstruc- is always combined with will of assimilation, 

hierarchic systems and the pressure of tion starting from especially diverse and rather comparable to French than to German 

racketeering on all fronts, at the limits of the scattered components are perhaps to be seen nationalism'* There is no attempt to define 

dead-ends of an incomplete democracy, on as indicative of the existence of conditions a ‘Muslim race*. The nature of the adversary, 

the breaking point of an unassailable distinctive of the cultural ensemble under a relatively poor but very huge community 

patriarchy, at the level of an impossible consideration. It is a question which must belonging to a socio-religious whole of one 

assertion of youth doubly denied by be asked on the basis of more comprehen- thousand million people, furthermore con- 

unemployment and social usages, at the sive analytic components. ditions the nature of the movement. It is not 

conclusion of an educatioivvhich provides A thought which persistemly arises to a possible, despite the Shiv Sainiks’ great 

neither work nor the consciousness of European mind when approaching the Shiv capacity for fantasy, to define themselves in 

ciluenship. Ebewhete, however, an increase Sena is that one is facing a reformulation relation lo the Muslims of contemporary 

in criminality, the formation of systems of of problematics posed by the fascist and India in the same manner as was done in 

patronage and mafias, ” migration or civil Nazi movements in pre-war Europe. This is relation to the Jews of central Europe prior 

war are the most commonly adopted, or suf certainly not on all levels an ribsurd proposi- to the war. 

feted, responses. The development ol non. The manner in which the Shiv Sainiks Regarding the existing similarities, whkh 
j chauvinistic Hinduism is by no means a situate themselves in contemporary inter- are indeed very striking, between the Shiv 

fatality. ^ national political scenes (close to the Sena and certain tendencies of the European 

I For the Sena to have been able to establish ‘skinheads’) is in this respect revealing. One extreme nght, it will definitely be of interest 

iiadf and develop there, it was, for example, finds again numerous extiemely striking to ask, if the same causes produce the same 

necessary for a RSS and Hindu Mahasabha common features, such as the peM bourgeois effects irrespective of the different contexts; 

tradition to have existed and facilitated the and urban recruitment; the relation between or. if the contexts, that is the societies, are 
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WiMi M (Ikihniltr. Om iA, ilt 
U net mponsible, with its 
DMueusoiteMe in tte commonplace urban 
m i Bwix tar the i d eological and ptactkaicon- 
veigences between chauviniMic movements 
of Europe and India. The working cultures 
appear, on the other hand, very typical, 
without being moreover opposable, despite 
the standardising influence of modern pro- 
duaion methods. 

l('on<’lud«‘(i.l 

INolea 

23 Oscar Canetti wrote that money was diraedy 
correlated to identity. Depreciation of 
money through inflation is thus an attack 
against identity and self-respect. It is not 
only an economic problem. Shiv Sena's type 
movements need to be approached through 
psychology and psycho-analysis, and the 
nndings of these approaches to be con¬ 
fronted with economics and anthropology: 
A perfect field for interdisciplinary co- 
opmtion. Canetti, O (1966), Afossr ei 
puissance, I^ris: Callimard (French). 

24 Interview with ilie Sena Pramukh to the 
central office, February 1991. Read also: 
‘Chhattisgarh -Shiv Sena, 1991’, 7>ishul. 
Raipur (Hindi). 

23 Informal discussions in the office and in the 
streets with activists and pramukhs, 
February I99|. 

26 Interviews with Jamaai e Islami members, 
February 1991. Interviews and informal 
discussions with Muslim shopkeepers, 
young mechanics, college students and uxi 
drivers. January to March 1991. 

27 Interviews with pramukhs, central office, 
February and March 1991. 

28 Discussion with the Sena pramukh, 
February 1991 

29 Interviews and informal discussions with 
pramukhs, members and sympathisers in 
the shakhas and in the streets. January. 
March 1991. Goel, S R (1990-91), Temples 
of India. What happened to them? New 
Delhi; Voice of Imha (2 volumes). 

30 Like the French Front National, 

31 Interviews in the central office with 
members and pramukhs, March 1991. 

32 A great part of these attitudes are correlaied 
to sexual frustrations. The sexualities of 
both Gandhi and Shiv Sainiks are marked 
by continence, but when the first one 
sublimated, the second one exploded. 
Wilhem Reich (1970), The mass psychology 
of fascism. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Giroux inc, seems a relevant (but old and 
specific) reference. The texts of Sudhir 

' Kakar. however not directly correlated to the 
subject, are more adapted to the Indian 
scene. 

33 From the author of the article (1990), Iran 
au ft! desjours, fhns: Lharmattan (French). 

34 It was a typical trend of Europeans, but 
many Indians succumb to these prejudices. 
A Bneille said ance that L Dumont (the 
great French anthropologist) viewed the 
Indian society in the same way the PCUS 
reporu described the Russian society of the 
60s. 


33 tnterviov whh theSena pnmukli. Mniaiy 
1991. 

36 When religion becomes ideology. A Nandy 
(1990), The Politics of Secularism and the 
Recovery of Religious Iblerance’ in 3feena 
Das Mirrors of yjoknet. Community. Riots 
and Survivors in South Asm, New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press. 


37 Read O Heuae 

mondoi Paris; Edilioio de la lUaiidn dta'! 
sciences de t’homine (about Dhanbad, hi 
French, to be translated). 

38 French nationalism and Hindu nattoiiaHlin 
of the Sena brand are certainly not globaRy 
comparable. There are only strfleitig 
conjunctions. 


DISCUSSION 


A ‘Critique of ‘DEFENDUS’ 

Shripad Dhamudhikari 
Girinh Sant 


A K N REDDY et al’s article ‘Development- 
Focused End-iJ .c-Oriented Electricity 
Scenario' for Karnataka' (/ipril 6 and 13, 
1991) presented an alternative approach to 
the conventional electricity jdanning, which 
laid emphasis on an equitable, sustainable 
electricity planning* focused on specific 
developmental goals. The electricity plan for 
Karnataka state has been spelt out as an 
example. Many of us working in diverse 
fields but concerned about energy and elec¬ 
tricity felt that this kind of a critique was 
very important; especially in the context of 
the fundamental issues raised by the strong 
mass movements opposing power projects— 
nuclear, thermal, hj^el—all over the coun¬ 
try. A two-day discussion of the approach 
presented in tlw Reddy et al's article was held 
in October last, at Baroda. (Yutkipants were 
drawn from a wide range of disciplines— 
research in energy, rural development, ap¬ 
propriate technok^y and environment: work 
experience in power sector and other in¬ 
dustries to experience of social mass 
movements. 

The current approach to electricity plan¬ 
ning has failed to deliver the goods even by 
the conventional, established criteria and 
even more so in terms of the social goats of 
an equitable, sustainable development. The 
anicle clearly identifies the reasons for these 
failures and then goes on to address the 
reasons, in the process evolving an alter¬ 
native planning approach. More specifically 

(i) It defines or links the goals of electricity 
planning with specific social goals of equi¬ 
ty. economic viability, satisfaction of basic 
needs and sustainability, (ii) It believes 
that—we can direct the socio-economic 
system to move towards specific social goals 
by policy initiatives, (iii) Considering the 
social and technological factors it presents 
a concrete, pragmatic and viable alternative 
to the current planning process. 

The socio-political, economic and tech¬ 
nological implications of the suggested plan 
were discussed in detail. The 'Development- 
Focused End-Use-Oriented Scenario' 
(DEFENDUS), is based on a three-pronged 
approach, encompassing both the demand 
and supply side. These are as follows; 
Ii) Assigning specifle desired growth rates (as 


against allowing extrapolation of paat trend) 
for various categories of consumers, directed 
J>y social goals of satisfying basic needs and 
creating maximum employment. Fbr euun* 
pie, increasing the growth rate of connec¬ 
tions to households aiming at provision of 
electric lighting to all homes at the earliest. 
This assignment of rates was done both for 
the number of connections as well as for the 
consumption of elearicity per connection. 

(ii) Use of other demand side management 
(CKM) techniques like increasing end-use ef¬ 
ficiency. load management and substitutkm 
of electricity by other sources of energy. 

(iii) Use of decentralised and other 
renewable eneigy sources to augment supply. 

This concept of integratiem of DSM and 
decentralised sources as equal and rightfid 
competitors to centralised generation 
technology is a major progressive step long 
overdue in India. As shown in the paper use 
of the DEFENDUS approach can result in 
a drastic reduction in the demand as well as 
in the cost of supply. The required capacity 
addition in Karnmaka upto 20(X)AOcan fidl 
from 4670 MW (the 8th plan projections) 
to 3031 MW with the capital requirement 
decreasing from Rs 22.9M crore to'R.dOS 
crore! 

Setting Desired Growth Rates 

Everyone agreed during the discussion 
that setting up growth rates for the desired 
values is a valid methodology of managing 
the demand. In fact, this is done by all the 
conventional plans typically by assuming the 
continuation of past growth rates for future; 
This is also a choice in itself—though it may 
not be seen as such. 

It is important to understand that theelec- 
tricily planning approach is npccted to ad¬ 
dress itself not only to supplying the pro¬ 
jected demand but must also concern itself 
with shaping the magnitude and pattern of 
the demand in the context of specific social 
developmental goals. This concern is lack¬ 
ing in the present approach. In fact, it should 
be noted that even in the so-called 'free 
market economies’, the pattern of growth n 
directed by policies through direct or indirect ) 
controls. | 
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Lookim «t the specific giowth rates used 
HI the I^PENDUS iirticlc; the imphcauons 
anddesirabilHyof some of them is foiriy ob¬ 
vious Fbr cmmple, the decrease in the 
growth rate of All Electric Homes (AEH 
high consumption homes) and the increase 
II) the growth rate of non AEH, as recom 
mended in the paper, is very clearly a step 
forward in social equity 

The choice of decrease in the growth rate 
of high tension (HT) using industries along 
with increase in the growth rate of low ten 
Sion (LT) using industries, is conceptually 
in the right direction—i e, a decrease in the 
energy intensity (and almost equivalently 
capital intensity) and increase in the employ 
ment generation potential of'the industry 
However, it was felt that the implications of 
this choice on the economy needs to be 
studied in greater depth, especially as many 
of the HT industries are the so-called core 
or infrastructural industries 

The search for alternatives in various sec 
tors assuitles great importance in this con 
text, as these have a direct bearing on the 
significance and role of many of the HT 
industries For e»mple, the most needed 
evolution of low cost housing ideas based 
on composites and local materials would 
dramatically reduce the unportance of 
cement industry A shift towards oiganic 
farming has the potential to render redun 
dam a large section of the fertiliser industry, 
thus reducing oil as well as power consump 
tion Similarly, use of sound water—$h^ 
management techniques can dramatically 
change the awailabihty of (surface and 
ground) water and can bnng down the con 
sumption of irrigation pump sets to a very 
low level 

it needs to be emphasised that these kinds 
of efforts to evolve alternatives are eminently 
desirable m then own right in the context 
of the goals of social equity and sustainabih 
ty The failure on the part of the establish 
ment to encourage and support such in 
itiatives IS driving us towards a more 
inequitable and energy inteasive society It 
was suggested in the discussion that such 
errors should be urgently rectified 

A consensus has now been established the 
world over, that, end use efficiency im 
provements and load management are the 
cheapest, fastest and environmentally most 
benign options for managing the increasing 
demand Unfortunately a 'arge pan of the 
Indian electricity establishment seems not to 
have grasped the real significance ol these 
ideas 1hus notwithstanding the genuine ef 
forts of some agencies even now whenever 
these measures are considered i; is only as 
an appendix to the main power planning 
exercise 

This situation exists even when many 
studies have shown that the potential for ef 
ficiency improvements is vast in the coun 
try, for example CtDA (Ciujaiat fnergy 
Omiopment Agency) claims that I6 per 
cent of the projected demand of (mjarai up 
to 2000 AD about 1600 MSV could be met 
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by effidency improvements akme. Also, the 
payback penod of most of ifaeie acheines are 
extremely attractive, ranging from a few 
months to three years 

Discussing the specific effiaency improve 
ment schemes suggested in the paper, it 
was felt that while conservation is both 
economically viable and technically feasible, 
the apprehension of the industry and the at 
titude of the State Electricity Boards (SEBs) 
remain the major hurdles against their large 
scale implementation There is a need for 
strong awareness and educational campaigns 
to bring about a shift in the attitude This 
emerged very clearly from the discussion 
about implementation of such schemes in 
Gujarat and Maharashtra 

About the efficiency improvements tn ir 
ngation pump sets, it was seen that this has 
proven itself in extensive field trials and 
needs to be vigorously implemented on a 
large scale by the SEBs Even if the SEBs 
bear the full cost of the modifications 
necessary for this, it still remains the least 
cost and most attractive investment for the 
SEBs in terms of capacity reheved for other 
uses In spite of this, most people look upon 
this only as subsidy to farmers This kind 
of attitude, among other thuigs. seems to be 
a major hurdle in large-scale implementa 
tion of these schemes 

In case ot introduction of efficient 
compact fluorescent bulbs (CFLs) some 
technological problems are antiapaied— 
espeoally the short life of the lamp due to 
the fluctuations in the supply voltage Hence, 
extensive field trials need to be immediate 
ly earned out to identify and solve these pro 
blems For solar water heaters, the high in 
itial cost seems to be a problera today. The 
cost can be reduced by mass production and 
by optimising the design to suit local con 
ditions (in most cases, the water heaters arc 
over designed), as is being attempted in 
Karnataka, with the initiative of the State 
Council for Science and Technology 
(KSCST) 


Ri-nfwable Sourc fs 

The major arguments against the decen 
tralised sources ate that they are costly, have 
insignificant potential and are extremely dif 
ficuli to operate and maintain Our discus 
Sion brought out cleat ly that these are 
specious arguments While some of the 
decentralised technologies are stil' tn the in 
fant stage; a number of them are either pro 
ven or in (he advanced stages of extensive 
mats 

As the paper points out, the cost of energy 
I rum decentralised sources must not be com 
pared with (he average cost being charged 
today, but with what it would cost the SEB 
to install new equivalent capacity at today’s 
or future rates (the so called long range 
marginal cost) When this is done and the 
(wo costs are compared on par, many of the 
new sources compare favourably with the 
centralised sources Further, the data 


pitsetkted dunng the ditcmloh ihowed 
dearly that tremendovt pofentnd exists fbr 
decentralised and renewable sotuees of 
energy In the cute of Gujarat, for example; 
wind energy alone has a potential of 5000 
MW for ekonaty generation and 1000 MW 
for non-eicctricity uses (mostly water 
pumping) 

The problem of operation and main 
tenance of the equipment were discussed m 
great detail It is true that at present many 
of the systems are opc'Jting unsatisfactorily 
because ol poor maintenance. For example, 
the majority of the solar photovoltare street 
lights installed in remote villages are not 
operational One of the reasons given is lack 
of maintenance, especially due to the 
sophisticated nature of the technology 
However, this analysis was felt to Ire 
incorrect 

If we look at the diffusion of other 
sophisticated technologies, it is obvKMis that 
maintenance and operational problems can 
be successfully handled The ettremdy rapid 
diffusion of television sets (TV) all over (he 
country, even in the remote rural areas, is 
a striking example of this Today, the infra 
structure for maintenance and lepatr of TVs 
has reached well beyond (be laluka and even 
block levels Similar phenomenon is seen in 
the technologies like two-whedets, irrigation 
pump sets and othei sophisticated agn 
cultural equipment, etc In fact, latest 
developments like dish antennae and cable 
networks have come up in remote areas 
almost at the same lime—or even earlier 
than in the urban areas 

The discussion suggested that the mujor 
factor m the operation and maintenance pro 
bicm of technology is the consideration of 
the real needs of people as perceived by (he 
people A village photovoltaic street light, 
serving no one in particular clearly 
represents the need as perceived by the plan 
tier rather than the need as perceived fco' the 
people Hence, involvement of people in 
planning may solve such problems 

However, it is also seen that, sometimes 
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tlie tysKnu catenng to (he ml needs of the 
pe(^ *1(0 run into similar problems The 
case of many unoperative handpumps is 
illustnitive of this Cases exist, in which the 
pump lies in a condition of disuse due to 
want of minor repair, while people go 
through great pain to fetch water T his may 
be attnbuted to the lack of even simple 
equipment, technical knowledge as well as 
confidence. 

This brings out other major factor ot the 
unsatisfactory working of decentralised 
systems —1 e, the inadequate and map 
propriate management systems I here has 
to be a clearly perceived ownership ot the 
system, a clearly defined and perceisci 
responsibility tosnuds the system—whn •> is 
largely missing today fhis, of course is u>t 
to make a case for total privatisation <' me 
decentralised and renewable source^ %sl 
energy However, a mix of private and i.om 
munity ownership has to Ik evolved which 
would squarely place the responsibili’s ol 
running an'il maintaining the system on ilie 
beneficiaries themselves This dcKs not ab 
solve the government from the re>punsihili 
ly of creating and supporting these manage 
ment structures In particular the govern 
meiit vvould have to create technical, I man 
cial infrastructure specifically designed lo 
meet the requirements ot such schemes 

(■or example, several domestic biogas 
plants spread over neighbouring villages 
would be capable of supporting a trained 
person lor maintenance Ihe government 
needs to tram local residents for such work 
who can then act as entrepreneurs and pro 
vide the required maintenance set vices In 
case of the biomass gasifiers on the I'ther 
hand, a skilled person would be required to 
run and maintain individual j «sifiers 
Hence, larger gasifiers, caicrinj, ic' i group 
of householders would be mo'c \ laolc I his 
would require some lorni ot co operative 
ownership (and maintenance) which would 
suppon a skilled person lor running and 
operating the system The governnicni apart 
from initialing the formation ol such co 
operative structures would need to create 
facilities for trammg them possiblv through 
the existing infrastructures like the 11 Is 
Individual technologies were discussed m the 
above context 

Biomass Ciasii it rs 

This seems to be a technology with 
tremendous potential and is^urrently under 
extensive field trials The village level gasitier 
systems would require the services of a tram 
ed person, employed almost full time T hus 
there is a need to tram such people on a large 
scale It was fell that the most important 
question with respect to the widespread use 
of biomass gasifiers is of the biomass 
availabiliiy Almost everywhere the gasifier 
would require an associated energy plama 
tion The costs of raising and maintaining 
these plaiiMtions would need to be added 
(at least partially) to the cost of the energy 


generate!) The piantattons would also bnng 
in other benefits Hence, planning for 
gasifiers would need to consider the village 
land use planning and management and 
ownership structures would need to be deviv 
ed to include these plantations Also, dif 
fereni end uses will require different types 
of management systems—e g. uses for 
household lighting or water supply or for 
rural industry- all would require different 
structures 

Biogar A si/eabte number oi hiogas 
plants are in use all over the coimiis S 

ici hiiotogv 

Howevci luist ' (tuM arc bciiu used loi 
ptosi ling < > II, g.<v In sK-w v (li, fad 

that culleclabK cow dung iv ii shin vupp 
I, Ml 1 cooking 

IV j h ji V II h \ > 1 

tionsiiufii htniic ntri bv >1 u ici 

tv acneiaiMin 

( (> geneitiihm A large pottiitiai for cu 
geni'ration < xi m the sugar industry 
(bagasse based co generation) lot Mahd 
rashtra it is estimated to be of the order of 
1000 MW dagassc based to generaiioii is a 
proven and commercially attractive tech 
nology However an important fact to be 
considered m this context is that bagasv is 
also a substitute for wood as a raw material 
in the paper industry Here, then, is a qurs 
tion of priorities Diversion of extra bagasse 
for co generation will result in greater 
deforestation to supply raw material ,o the 
papet mills A detailed examination of the 
scKial benefits is necessary 1 here is signifi 
cant potential lc>r co generation even m 
other industries According to an estimate 
■ndustries in Bombay alone have the poten 
tiai tor generating hundreds of megawatts 
ol power 

Other Sources- Regarding small hydel 
sources far moa work hav been done m 
countries like China and Nepal than m 
India Wind is one energy source with 
tremendous potential which has not been 
considered m the proposed supply mix sug 
Rested by the paper, because ol high energy 
cost Howevei the data from other sources 
indicate that electricity from wind compares 
fasourablv with the other centralised sources 
of power In Gujarat for example, wind 
farms are thought to be the least cost op 
non for expansion next only o conservation 
Already Gujarat has about P MW of in 
stalled capacity in wiiid and (he experience 
has been vtiv encouraging 

Apart Iron these there are many other 
sources which show great piomist and 
lestarch and development work needs to be 
taken up uifcntls and in earnest on these 
I hc-sc include the volai thermal (cs ctally 
parab >lic trough comentratorv) solar 
phoio'iillaics aiidinci), Irom sewa c gar 
hage tndusirial clflucnts, etc Some ol these, 
like digestion ot sewage, industrial clflucnts 
are urgently required even it we consider only 
the other benefits of waste disposal, sanita 
lion etc 1 he energy from these would be a 
much needed bonus 


According to the author of the DEFEN* 
DUS paper satisfactior of the basic needs 
of the people needs to take priority in the 
planning process The basic approKh as well 
as the details of the DEFENDUS plan cer* 
tainly do reflect this However, the actual 
needs of the people require more detailed 
study For example the paper considers dec* 
irificaiion of all households (fof provision 
of lighting) as one of the pnomy goals while 
there are other needs like drinking water and 
ccxiking energy which possibly carry higher 
priority than the need for illumination This 
IS not to sav (hat the authors may not have 
looked at this, it is only to emphasise that 
certain needs which are most fundamental, 
may not he catered to by electricity but 
would need some other form of energy Also, 
in many cases, the resource base for (his 
energy and electricity (e g, the resource base 
foi gasifiers tor electricity generation and 
cooking fuel, I e, the village biomass 
resource) may ovcilap Hence, for optimum 
utilisation of resources as well as tor 
satisfaction of the basic needs of people, it 
IS necessary that the electricity plan be 
placed as an integral part cl a br'S'ider 
energy plan In other words wc should start 
with prioritising the needs of peoph, Mien 
translate (hem into energy demand, and this 
eneigy demand should than be classified in 
to electric and non-electnc energy demands 
The planning exercise is then to be carried 
out in lerms of this broader demand frame 
work This would as id the kind ol im< 
balance that exists today while biomass 
provides about SO per cent of (he energy 
needs in our country and electricity less than 
s per cent the resource allocations to each 
ol these are almost m the reverse proportion 

When we look at the energy scenario in 
the long te'm sav next 7S to 100 years it 
becomes clear that (heie are going to be 
major upheavals m this sector Ihe major 
appuiicnsion is that the pillars of today’s 
society I c oil and gas would become ex 
tremcly scarce The other major sources 
which are tcUtively abundant, i e, coal and 
nuclear an. facing increasing opposition 
because of then severe environmental effects 
Thus whdhci iheir role would remain as 
significant as ii is today is unclear In this 
context a heated debate is on about what 
■he future suppis sources would be 

111 view ot the growing global population 
and the increasingly precarious condition of 
(he environment and the growing concern 
about It a consensus is emerging that in tlw 
long term we need to move towards a soaetv 
that will be far less energy intensive, at Ihe 
same time catenng to all the needs of all the 
people with energy sources that are en 
siionnnnially benign or enriching and 
renewable It is also clear that wc do not have 
much time on our hands and available fossil 
lucis need to be used to carry us through this 
transition The approach taken by the paper 
becomes a landmark as it embodies all the 
basic elements ol the process of transition 
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Macro Economic Aggregates and Population (1980-81 Series) 

(AT CURRENT PRICES) 
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NDCF CDS NOS P r Capita Per Capita Rate of Rate of Rale of Kate ot Annual AnnuaK Annual l>3puiat 

ONP at NNP at CDS NDS CDCF NDCF Growth in Growth in Growth in MiHa 

* factor Cost Factor Cost (Per Cent > (Ptr Cent Per Cent) (Per Cent) CNPai NNP at Per Capita 

Factor Cost Factor Cost NNP 
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“My Voltas refrigerator 
^es me so mudi 
more, Fm glad I didn’t 
T settle for ^ 
anything fk less.” ^ 


My husband and 1 checked oui c \ in 
rctrigerator on the market befort wt 
hou^t uur Voltas 

And we found that Voltas oilers more 
than all the other rt fngt iators pul 
toge ther' 

Tor instance all rt frige raiors talk, 
about auto defrost lUit onh Voltas 
has a lrul\ autoniaiie tic frost 
s\siem— when at the push ol i j 

button the sealer diaiiis oiii mil J 

evaporates In the others seni hast 'o ; 
eny)t\ out the chill tras 
w e also iliseosered that \i>ltas vtas | 
the first to use IH I ilit wonder 
insulation mate rial AHS liners S\N 
crisper boxes and powder coatings for 
a great finish — and all this S years 
ago 

More'oser onl\ Voltas is powered be 
the world famous Danfoss* eonipresv)t 
which saves up to -tS". power star 
afite'r year And it comes with .1 se*ven 
year guarantee at no e\tr 1 e osi i 
In fact Voltas has v> much more to J 
ofler I wondei win anvone would j| 
biiv anv other refrigerator ■ 

So isn I It time sou elite keel out 
Voltas for voiirsell^ 











VOLTAS 

RllKli IReii R 

If you want the best 


alurtd utHltr h <it < ti m ImiiI 
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VOLTAS Limino 


OlKA 13JB0 
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i DMK DEBACLE: CAUSES AND 
PORTENTS 

r; YELTSIN'S VENDEHA 

% WOMEN AND CHILDREN'S 
HEALTH IN RAJASTHAN 

M P C MAHALANOBIS: FORGEHING 
TO REMEMBER 

^.TOTTERING EMPIRE: US FINANCE 
CAPITALISM 


lAUINO ASMCULTURAL INVESTMBNT AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 




GET YOUR SHARE 
OF THE REAL BLUE CHIP 



HIGHLIGHTS 

• The first ever Public Issue of Equity 
Shares by India s premier Public 
Sector petrochemical company 

• Record of uninterrupted profits for the 
last 12 years 

• Commendable track record in market 
development and project management 
ano m absorbing and developing 
advanced technologies 

• Investment plans of about Rs 5000 
crores over the Eighth Five Year Plan 
in high technology areas and frontier 
products 

• Growing global presence and 
participation in international loint 
ventures 

RISK FACTORS 

• The Gandhar complex is expected to 
commence commercial production in 
the second quarter of 1996 
Developments during the intervening 


pr nod may have an effect on the 
project (osl and profitability 

• Exchange fluctuations and interest rate 
variations on foreign currency loans 
may have a bearing on the project cost 

• Prices of petrochemicals in the 
international market are cyclical in 
nature During periods of recession 
outside producers may dump then 
prooucts in the country at prices which 
are below the domestic prices 

• Government policies on excise 
customs duty countervailing duties 
etc and pricing of raw materials may 
have a bearing on the selling prices of 
the Company s products vis a vis those 
of the imported products 

• The Company is yet to receive 
sanction from Gujarat Electricity Board 
tor 45 MW of power requred for the 
Gandhar project 80 MW would be 
generated captively 
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Downtrend 
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Neglect of Rgricuhufe observed as a fail in agricultural investment 
during the 1980s is likely lo have an adverse impact on agriculture 
as well as on the economy in general. The shifting of investment 
resources to non-agricuhure and the consequent slowing down of 
growth in the agricultural sector may lead not only to income 
inequality but to fall in foodgiain production. 2307 

Assessing Defeat 

The DMK’s strength is its history: it expanded the political arena to 
include non-brahnoin groups and thus created the opportunities for 
their rise socially and economically. But in the context of its 
debacle in the June 1991 elections, it needs to address some real 
issues: the erosion of its eleaoral base, its poor public image 
and the lack of clearly articulated social and economic policies, 
among others. 2313 


Not Reform, Continiilty 

The I4tb congress of the Chinese 
Communist nuty wu advertised 
u the congress of reform and 
change. In foct it emjdiasised 
continuity; the Communist Buty 
which held iu ciH^ress in 
Shanghai in 1921 is die saoie 
as the one niling China 
todaQT. 221 


Different Times 

On the eve of the Mrth ceBtenary 
of P C Mabalanohu, the country 
appenn to hove foigott e n him and 
the legney he left bdiind. A 
criticii review of economic 
planning ainoe the 1970a. 2297 


*Cliaai’ and Children 

The amendment introduced in the 
Plantation Labour Act (1931), 
intended to protect hdxmr, 
especially children, horn exposure 
to a range of hazards is unlikely 
to be implemented. It would mean 
the abedition of child labour in the 
pUntadons, which has long 
been resisied. 22t7 


Narrow Base 

One of the main reasons for 
educational backwardness among 
Muslims is the very narrow middle 
class base in the community which 
is the social stratum whose 
members usually aspire for 
edticadon. 2289 


daughter House 

For more than two decades the 
people in the ChhUgong Hill 
have been subjected to 
appalling violence, is there 
an end in sight? 229S 


Pointless Duel 

Vdtsin’s latest efforu to grind 
Gorbachev to dust in an arbitrary 
fashion have done incalculable 
harm to democratic and judicial 
insUtution-building in Russia and 
have dealt a blow to the 
establishment of civilised 
conduct in politics. 2292 


Planned 9iift 

IMe doubtless live in an 
interdependent world, and cannot 
go it alone. But we seem to forget 
several important aspects of the 
problem when we prqtaie iniidiouily 
without inflaming parliament to 
totally ditch planning in favour of 
*marlut oriented' investments at 
the bdtest of international 
finance capital. 220 


Tottering Empire 

The US is mired in a state of 
trrevenible insolvency and a 
desperate and corner^ political 
oligarchy, unable to service the 
payments on interest and 
principal, may wet! repudiate the 
debt. Nixon’s unilateral scuttling 
of Bretton Woods is in this 
respect more than a minor 
precedent. 22M 


Another View 

Any approach to assessing 
women’s health status must be 
both gender and class sensitive. In 
addition, it has to contend with 
the ovciW constructed by modern 
medicine which by defimtion 
excludes subjective experiences in 
its categorisation of health indices. 

A study of health status of _ 

women in Rajasthan. 2323 












LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Protest Invites 
Massacre 

THE indiscnnunate and cold-blooded 
pobce-finng on September 12 on peaceful 
demonstrators in front of the Janata 
Bazar Police StaPon of Satan district, kill¬ 
ing at least six people and injuring 70, has 
once again exposed the autocratic anti 
people character of the Laloo Yadav 
government in Bihar 

On August 16, a young local hawker, 
Manoj Kumar (16), was picked by the 
police and beaten to death right inside 
pohce custody lb hush up the whole in- 
adent, the pohce then concocted the story 
of Manoj disappeanng from the custody 
The issue was taken up by the local IFF 
unit and on September 12, at the call of 
the IFF a laigc number of people had 
assembled outside the police station This 
was provocation enough for the police to 
open fire on these unarmed people There 
was no warning, no use of teargas or lathi 
charge to disperse the people The firing 
was however not the end, demonstrators 
miming foi their hves were sevcielv beaten 
up by the pohce with lathis and nfie butts 

According to eyewitness sources, the 
police had fired around HO rounds The 
pohtx version however says that only six 
people were killed and 27 injured 1 hese 
figures are vehemently contested by 
eyewitnesses who put the number ol in 
jured at around 70, mosi of whom are get 
ting secretly treated to avoid further 
harassment by the police he police of 
ficials did not hand over even a single 
dead body or even supply the name' of 
the victims According to the people of 
Janata Bazar, the victims are Ashok 
Kuipar, village Mardanpur, Munmlal 
Chaudhry. village Saran Khichdi Manihi 
village Harpur, Gorakh Sah village Mir 
jumla, lalbabu Tiwari. village Chhinouii, 
and Bharat Sah, village Vanpun The 
local people, espeiiallv ihosr who had 
taken part in oi watched <he demonstia 
tion, are still being tei.orM d b> the point 
who aie trying to remove all eviJc.ices o( 
the massacre. 

An IFF tact tinding itani met the SF 
and DSFof S,iran Whileih, twoolfiiials 
obviousK tned thetr bc-st to rauonahse the 
firing and killing, their statements were 
patently inconsistent and contradictory 

The fact finding team has called upon 
the state government to (a) suspend forth 
with the SP and DM of Saran district, (b) 
arrcsi all officials present on the spot and 
prosecute them undci Section 102. and (c) 


disclose the actual number of dead and 
injured and pay due compensation to all 
victims 

Shahid Akhtak 

Indian People’s Front, 

New Delhi 

CPI<ML> 

THE sixth plenum of the SUtte Organising 
Committee, CPI(ML), Tamil Nadu was 
held on October 10 and 11. The hall was 
named after late comrade Ranganathan, 
a veteran naxalban revolutionary and a 
leading cadre of the SOC,CPl(ML). The 
plenum commenced lu business after 
saluting the martyrs worldwide who 
fought for the cause of people's bbera- 
Don The plenum resolved to fight against 
the ferocioiis attempts of the US super- 
powet tor global plunder and hegemony 
and for the recolonisation of the 
backward and poor countnes, espeaally 
after the collapse of the Russian soaal im- 
penahsm It also drew notice to the 
deepemng crisis in the American economy 
and the attempts of the two economic 
superpowers, viz, Japan and EEC 
especially Gemuuiy, wiUi Russian military 
superpower to reach out for the Amencan 
position Summing up the international 
situation, the plenum identifi^ the US 


superpower to be the ivindpal enemy of 
the people of the world and called upon 
the international proletariat, the 
backward and poor countries of the 
second camp and its peo|de to levoh 
against it. llie plenum also reserved to 
fi^t and defeat Congress fasdstt and tlw 
fascist Hindu communal forces and to 
thwart the attempts of the superpowers— 
espeaally the US to recolonise India. It 
also committed itself to orgamsing 
peasants and fight against the increased 
feudal oppression, murderous attacks on 
riaiitK and the vkaous designs of the super¬ 
powers to trammel Indian agricuhure. 

The plenum felt that theCPl(ML) was 
the only party capable of fighting the 
Congress and Hindu fascism and the 
brahmin fasast Jayalalitha clique. Poin¬ 
ting out the isolation of the party from 
the masses owing to various mistakes 
committed m the past, it resolved to umte 
the party with the masses and to emerge 
as a powerful and umted pohtical force 
The negabve trends and traits which serve 
as a hurdle to the advancement in this 
direction and the means to combat them 
were extensively debated 

Sfcuftary 

State Orgamsing Committee, 

CFKMI) 

Tanul Nadu 


Revised Subscription Rates 

Due to allround mcrease m costs, we are compdied to increase the per copy pnee 
of tPH from Rs 10 to Rs 12 with effect from Oaober 1. 1992 The revised inland 
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The Financial Reform We Need 


W HAT is to the finance minister an aberration—an 
isolated accidental systems failure—has been 
acknowledged by the prime minister as a major disaster, 
severely affecting his economic reforms. The scandal involv¬ 
ing the banks and the securities markets, the prime minister 
has implied, has grievously affected the country’s inter¬ 
national image, and to that extent has had a negative im¬ 
pact on the prospects of mvestment from overseas. The focus 
of offiaal endeavours is clearly on the resuscitation of the 
image: Both ruling poUucians and bureaucrats are however 
pTogranuned to think m cliches. The cliche currently a ia 
mode is the imperative necessity to undertake a thorough¬ 
going restructuring of the nation’s financial system; this is 
supposed to be carried out along the lines suggested by the 
Narasimham Committee in its report submitted exactly a year 
ago. 

If the country is to save itself further trouble, is not the 
actual need to do preasely the reverse, that is, not to imple¬ 
ment the recommendations of this committee? Narasimham 
and his colleague had composed their recommendations 
during those heady months immediately following the 
initiation of the revolutionarily daring measures of economic 
liberalisation in mid-1991. The assumption at that particular 
moment was that the government could do no right. 1 he 
committee had concentrated the fuU force of its opprobrium 
on the evils of regimented bankmg. Banking must be freed 
from the clutches of mindlessly restrictive ofHcial policies, 
there must be no directed credit, such as lending to the so- 
called priority sectors to the extent of 40 per cent of total 
disbursements, the nuisance of the high statutory liquidity 
ratio has to be done away with, the fad of low lending rates 
has to be thrown overboard, the banks must have the 
prerogative of deciduig where to open or close branches and 
of adjusting interest rates with an eye to ensuring produc¬ 
tivity of credit use and maximising returns. The recommen 
dations of tlie Naiasimham Committee added up to a holistic 
plea to let the banks go; let them rake in as much profits 
as they can and in the manner they consider best. The basic 
objective the committee kept to the fore was to undo the con¬ 
sequences of bank nationalisation effected in 1%9 and of 
the various practices pursued for the subsequent two score 
years. 

As the proceedings of the Joint Pailiamentars Commit¬ 
tee have been revealing every day, the banks had actually 
begun functiomng right from the middle of 1991, or even 
earlier, as if their r^ulation-free kingdom had already conte. 
Most of them were caught up in the frenzy of economic 
liberalisation. Maximising profits became the overriding 
criterion; rules and regulations, set either by statute or by 
circulars and directives from the department of banking or 


the Reserve Bank of India, were, it was held, not to be taken 
seriously, if there were ways of getting round the statutory- 
liquidity ratio, let those be earnestly cultivated. Since some 
private people know best how to multiply money, let the 
banks scuttle their scruples and get chummy with such in¬ 
dividuals. And in case it were possible to bend the portfolio 
management scheme in a manner which yielded it^y cash 
to the banks as well as to their friends and other near and 
dear ones, nothing was wrong with that; the banks were mere¬ 
ly anticipating the regime the implementation of the lecmn- 
mendations of the Narasimham Committee would ushei iii. 

It IS now obvious that several of the irregularities whicn 
have occurred can be linked to the intrusion, in the course 
of the past decade, of the culture of merchant banking in 
the corpus of India’s fuianciai system. Such activities as ac¬ 
ceptance of bills of exchange, the issue and placing of loans 
and securities, the management of portfolios and unit trusts, 
brokeraging for nsk capital, including, for example, for 
surplus funds from the international money market, were the 
glittering services taken to be performed by merchant bankers 
and their camp-followers within the nationalised system. 
Foreign banks came mto increasing prominence in this con¬ 
text. Portfolio management was the magic wand, and self- 
styled merchant bankers were assumed to have the very 
special expertise in this Held. Given the mood of the govern¬ 
ment, the enforcers of rules and regulations stood aside. 
Guidelines for the management of portfolios had laid down 
that such activities were to be confined to long-term invest¬ 
ment funds, a minimum lock-m period of one year was com¬ 
pulsory, the funds were to be invested only in shares and 
debentures and should not under any arcumstances be made 
available for money market or bill market transactions or 
for inter-corporate deposits or for inter-bank transfers. These 
restrictive clauses were ignored with impunity. Bankers and 
brokers entered into a collusive‘liaison with one<u>olhei. 
Bankers’ receipts played the role of near-money; the stipula¬ 
tions about cash-reserve requirements and all that were con¬ 
verted into a great irrrievance: Quite undmtandably, frauds 
became the order of the day. Merchant banking and port¬ 
folio management in fact also became the conduit through 
which wads and wads of black money, spirited out of the 
country through ‘havala’ operations, made a respectable re¬ 
entry under the auspices of this or that foreign bank, or this 
or that nationalised bank. 

If there is one lesson front this greatest of financial scan¬ 
dals in post-independence India, it is that market-fnmdiiness 
must not be allowed to go haywire; and the banking system 
must be restored to the strictest of discipline and surveillance. 
In The ethical climate bred by the Fund-Bank economic 
putsch, with norms of propriety receiving short shrift and 
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magtniking tbc tUc of return in the 
•faortest poatlbk time emetsing u the be- 
all and end-all of existence; Uberty has 
tended to be Interpreted as licence. The 
deregulatofy framework the Naiasiniham 
Committae has much in mind is totally in¬ 
appropriate in this situation. Ihw, in case 
ru^ politicians are hell-bent to court 
disaster, they can alwi^ commandeer a 
regulated system to serve their private 
causes. But at least certain checks and 
hatowcM would act as a break on their 
proclivities to carry thmgs to excess. The 
ftee regiiDe advocated by the Narasimham 
Committee wouM, in contrast, be an in¬ 
vitation to csitend the lebmnum of 
financial recklessness installed over the 
past 18 months. The nation’s financial 
system has to be le-hitdied to a regulatory 
ftamework and the agenda should include 
enforcement of the strictest rules for mer¬ 
chant banking and portfolio manage¬ 
ment. Besides, foreign banks must not be 
permitted to behave as sovereign entities. 
Such measures, contrary to hitherto 
received wisdom, would not kill off the 
prospects of investment flows from over¬ 
seas, but actually enhance them. Investors, 
after all, are hardly likely to trust their 
money with colifM frauds. 

BIHAR 

An Alliance at Stake 

EVEN if the Sitamarhi riots do not prove 
to be the political disaster that they have 
been predicted to be for Laloo Prasad 
\hdav, there is no doubt that the govern¬ 
ment has much to answer for. The state 
government and the district administra¬ 
tion seem to have taken an extremely com¬ 
placent view of the reports of tension bet¬ 
ween the two communities well before Oc¬ 
tober 6. Moreover, it would be extra¬ 
ordinary to expect that a change in the 
route of the Durga procession through a 
Muslim area would not cause trouble. 
Surely the fact of the traditional immer¬ 
sion site having run dry was well known 
even before the start of the festival. In any 
case, it is apparent that very little prepara¬ 
tion went into ensuring the peaceful 
passage of the procession. The administ¬ 
ration appears to have taken little cog¬ 
nisance of the brewing tensions mani¬ 
fested in stray incidents earlier. Given this, 
whether or not the central intelligence 
agency had sent reports warning the Bihar 
government of possible trouble during the 
festival IS hardly material Nor, for that 
matter, is the fact that there appears to 
have been no involvement of Hindu mill 
tant organisations in the destruction and 
violence in the villages following the 
October 6 incident. 

There were several factors which pro¬ 


bably influenoed the apathy. Chief among 
them is perhaps Laloo Prasad Khdav's 
misplaced faith in the Yadav-MusUm elec¬ 
toral alliance which was expected to ensure 
the safety of the minority community. 
This may well have {dayed a role in blun¬ 
ting and distorting perceptions of reality. 
In fact even after it was clear that the 
clashes had been communal in nature, 
\hdav insisted that they had been triggoed 
by caste rivalries and were being given a 
communal colour to discredit him. 

Further, the police force in the state is 
in bad shape with political interference 
virtuailly rendering it immobile. While it 
is possible that the delay in the arrival of 
the newly-created Rapid Action Force 
made for a deterioration of the situation, 
it is necessarily the district and local level 
law and order machinery which needs tc 
do the groundwork and anticipate situa¬ 
tions. While this is not the first time that 
there has been a communal outbreak in 
the state since Yadav took over, it is the 
worst, it is certainly the first where the 
backward castes-Muslim entente appears 
to have cracked, for those who attacked 
the minority community largely compris¬ 
ed the backward castes. While the exact 
nature of the events and the underlying 
causes will no doubt be exammed in 
detail, it is clear that there were complex 
other factors, such as the deteriorating 
conditions of life due to the drought and 
the deepening economic instability, which 
had er^ed the backward castes-Muslim 
alliance. 

Yadav has announced the setting up of 
a two-member special court to try the ac¬ 
cused and dispose of cases speedily. While 
this is no doubt necessary, the problem in 
Sitamarhi is that the conflagration ap¬ 
pears to have been more spontaneous than 
planned. In which case punishing the guil¬ 
ty amounts to rendering the powerless 
even more so. 

PSU SHARE SALES 

In a Tight Spot 

THE current year's central budget target 
was for Rs 3,500 by way of sale proceeds 
of the equity of public sector undertak¬ 
ings (PSUs). The first tranche of such sale 
has just been completed. For 39.2 crore 
shares on offer, of eight PSUs, the bids 
received added up to Rs 2,091 crore. But 
the government decided to accept only 
bids amounting to Rs 682 crore for 12.9 
crore shares. The acceptance ratio works 
out to one-third The simple reason for 
the government decision not to sell as 
many sham as were on offer was that the 
bid prices were not high enough. Although 
the government had not announced in ad¬ 


vance its reserve prica ft* the equhks «M 
offer, wh9e acoi^ng the bids it went by 
the minimum reserve price fixed on the 
recommendations of three merchant 
bankers, ICICI, IDBI and SBI C^tal 
Marirets. If the government had gone by 
the prices in the market for the PSUs 
already being quoted, the ratio of accep¬ 
tance would have been lower than 
one-third. 

The prices realised this time were con- 
dderably higher than those secured last 
year for the same eight PSUs. In the pro¬ 
cess, however, the government has had to 
be content with divesting a far smaller 
number of shares than was originally 
planned. It will be necessary, therefore; to 
go to the market again for sizeable fur¬ 
ther divestment if the taqet of Rs 3,500 
crore is to be achieved during the current 
financial year. 

The question that now arises is whether 
in order to reach its target of Rs 3,500 
crore, which is tied to the government’s 
rommitment to reduce the fiscal deficit, 
1 e, total net borrowing, from 6.5 per cent 
of GOP last year to 3 per cent during the 
current fiscal year, the governrooit will 
feel compelled to dilute its norms with 
respect to the reserve prices of the shares 
it can still put on offer. In this context it 
has to be borne in mind that in the tran¬ 
che just completed, petroleum company 
shares were taken up in full and it was 
these shares whose bidding pnees were 
closest to the market prices. Will the 
government be tempted, therefore, to 
divest more of petroleum company shares 
in the tranches to follow? Or will it feel 
compelled to lowei the reserve prices of 
the other PSU equity that has remained 
undivested during the first tranche? 

There is also the larger qu«tion: Since 
the bidding was almost altogether, though 
not completely, by public sector mutual 
funds and financial institutions—almost 
ail of them had not only bought PSU 
equities last year at extremely low prices 
but had also reportedly sold them off, 
contrary to government instrpetions, at 
prices ten to twenty times higher, making 
phenomenal capital gains—why must the 
government dilute its norms to placate 
these institutions? in this context it can¬ 
not be overlooked that the funds raised 
by these institutions are largely those 
which they could attract because of the 
various tax incentives. Jyoti Basu is quite 
right when he complains that the funds 
held by the mutual funds would normally 
have gone into the government’s own 
small saving schemes and the states would 
have partahm of these funds. 

Whatever the compulsions of the 
government in regard to its commitment 
to reduce its fiscal deficit, any indication 
on its part that it must therefore reach the 
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utfietad ^iveaiiiicM of PSU sharet will be 
ukan M a of weakness aiul h bound 
to be exploited, particularly when it is 
known, aHer the revelations of the Janaki- 
nunan committee reports and the hearings 
of the Joint nuriiamentary Committee, 
that even public sector rmanciai institu¬ 
tions can retort to practices that are not 
above board, in collusion among them¬ 
selves or with brokers and torcign banks 

LAW AND ORDER 

Tea Industry^g Private 
Army 

THE decision of the Indian Iba Associa¬ 
tion (ITA) to raise lU own 8,000 men 
strong Hilite security force', to be armed 
with the most sophisticated weapons, 
marks an important landmark in the usur¬ 
pation of tte authority of the state by 
private agencies. That the government of 
Assam has fully acquiesced in this initi¬ 
ative only means that the otha side of this 
usurpation has been the abject surrender 
by the state 

According to the reports m the press, 
the move has the blessings of the army 
headquarters. Fhrtha. the operational 
cominand of this ‘tea security force' will 
vest with the state's director-general of 
police. But this is a Action few will be 
taken in by. For all practi^ purposes, this 
private security force, being financed and 
equipped by the tea industry (ITA’s 
membership includes the biggest and the 
richest of the tea estates), will be entirely 
the tea industry’s own ^by and will be 
at the beck and call of the industry. 

Though the tnoposal has been made in 
the context of the pressures the tea in¬ 
dustry has been subjected to cspedally in 
Assam where militants of tte United 
Liberation Front of Asom and the Boro 
Security Force On the Brahmaputra valley) 
and the Nations' Socialist Coundl of 
Nagaland and the Hmar Dsoplefs Conven¬ 
tion On the Barak Vdley) have undoubted¬ 
ly indulged in extortion, kidnapping and 
murder in the tea estates, there is nothing 
to indicate that this private security force 
will be deployed only against such extor¬ 
tionist a^ vitdent activities of the 
mihtants. Indeed, given the social and 
economic renlity in the tea estates, the 
force is more lik^ to be used to suppress 
legitimate labour militancy rather than the 
generaHsfri pohtkal militancy of ectiemist 
and secessionist outfits. 

But all this is beside the point; what the 
measure presa^ on the issue of the rela¬ 
tion betvreen the riate and the individual, 
and betwoen the state and corporate struc¬ 
tures, is more germane Put in the simplett 
terms, the proposal and its enthusiastic 
endmement by die government of Assam 


(not to veak of the blessings of the army 
headquarters) sunply mean that any struc¬ 
ture (or even individual) which can aAbrd 
can now have an arnv at its command. 
Money now htetally buys power. The rich 
and the pow«rful have of couree always 
bought protection: but it was on a sm^ 
scale, die exercise was normally furtive 
and lacked legitimacy. Now, the scale of 
protection that is being proposed to be 
bought by the tea industry and the legiti¬ 
macy bestowed on this initiative definitely 
mark a path-breaking departure. 

Perhi^ It u now time that similar 
legitunacy is also bestowed upon )he 
private armies of landlords already func¬ 
tioning in vanous paru of the country. Or, 
is it that lacking the wealth, sophistica¬ 
tion and the generally upper class back¬ 
ground of those who own and manage the 
tea industry, the crude thakurs and muas- 
dars cannot be trusted with the authority 
to raise armies and, if they already have 
such amues, iegitimacy has to be denied 
to their initiatives? 

POLITICS 

Legitunacy for Terrorists 

EIGHT years have passed sinre the 1984 
November massacre of Sikhs. StiU, not a 
single leading Congressfl) politician or 
senior police ofAdal has been prose¬ 
cuted—in s|»tc of their indictment by 
govemment-appomted commissions for 
thar responsibility for the killings. Vbt. 
just as die assassins of Indira Gandhi weie 
tried and hanged, the death sentence on 
Juida and Sukha (the killers of the former 
chief of army staff, general Vaidya) was 
carried out on the dot. 

The contrast between the masterly 
inertia in the case of the guilty of the 
1984 massacre on the one hand, and the 
promptitude with which the prosecution 
agencies hasten to brmg about the execu¬ 
tion of those guilty of killing certain 
individuals (one among whom happened 
to be a prime minister, and the other an 
army general) on the other, can quite 
understandably leave us with the suspiaon 
that the government and mher insututions 
have scant respect for the lives of mnocent 
victims of a planned massacre and httle 
regard for the need to punish the per¬ 


petrators Of such a massacre. Both the 
CBI (whidi is responsible for Ahng 
charge-sheets against the indicted Con¬ 
gress politicians) and the courts (which are 
listening to tlw appeals by the gulity 
poheemen asking for a permanent stay on 
any action against them) have shown ex¬ 
treme concern for the uridue demands of 
the accused in the 1984 massacre. The CBI 
even bent over backwards in allowing its 
offleers to be mauled by a crowd of 
followers of a Congress(l) MP Sgjjan 
Kumar (who is indicted Iv a judicial in¬ 
quiry committee) when they vwnt to arrest 
him sometime ago in D^. The MP, 
meanwhile, is moving around in the 
capital addressing public meetings in the 
company of ministers and Congress(l) 
bigwigs. The CBI. taking the cue, hu 
chosen a dilatory procedure Instead of fil¬ 
ing the charge-sheet against him in the 
court in the normal course, it sent a draft 
to home ministry for its ‘sanction’ to pro¬ 
secute the MP. In a similar mood of pro- 
crasiinauon, the courts also seem to allow 
the guilty police officers endless oppor¬ 
tunities to argue in defence of their right 
to immunity. The hearings have been 
going on for months—without leading to 
the prosecution of a single police official. 

It IS about time that the ruling party at 
the centre realised that such filibustering 
tactics in trying to shnnk from punishing 
the guilty of the 1984 massacre only rein¬ 
force the retaliatory vengeance of the ter- 
torist groups, which gain public sancuon 
T>oni the victims and survivors of the 1984 
holocaust who in the absence of legal 
remedies may perceive such terrorist kill 
ings as retributive justice Guilty Con- 
gress(l) politicians like Lalit Makra (who 
was accused of complicity in the 1984 
massacre, and was later assassinated by 
Khalistani tenons) could have been alive 
today if the adnumstration had taken the 
nonnal course of prosecution and allowed 
the courts to serve him whatever sentence 
he deserved— a judicial punishment that 
would have satisfied the victims. By dilly¬ 
dallying on the issue of punishing the guil¬ 
ty pobucians and police pereonnel involv¬ 
ed in the 1984 massacre, the administra- 
uon is aDowing them to be exposed to ter¬ 
rorist retaliation. How long can the Con 
gress(I) politicians and the police 
offidals—who are held guilty for the 1984 


For the Attention of Subscribers and 
Subscription Agencies Outside India 

l> hu comr lu our notice Ihai a laigr number of uibKripiluiu lo the CPU Inim ouukle Uie 
louiiiry togeibcr wiili die lulMcrlpuofi payiiienii icm to nippoied Mibacrfpiion agenu In India 
have not been Ifarwankd tn ua 

Vt wlah lo poM out to Buhacriben and tubacripdon agencies ouulde India dial all fortlga 
suhacrlpiluiu together with the appiopilaK icmlicancrs. must be forwaidcd t» os and noi to 
unauinurtaed iMid pintca In lildUa 

Wc oke no leapcmsIMUty whattoever In lespeci of tubtcrlpiluns not icgiatcicd With ua 
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mukaCte ud we on the hit list of the 

tenofiiu . -e wp e justice end comihuc to 

ow state security (the esqiemes of which 
ait borne by the In^an taxpayers)? 

In these drcumstances, the Punjab 
goveminent’s attempts to prevent the 
^bhot* (prayer) ceremony in memory of 
Alda and Sukha were as foolish as they 
hitile. Heavens would not have fallen 
if the government had ignored the cere¬ 
mony at the (jolden Ibmple. As it was, the 
elaborate police ‘bandobast’ could not 
prevent the gathering there, albeit a 
smaller one than what was initially plan¬ 
ned by the organisers. But the more 
mileage the terrorists gain by being able 
to prove their point that the Sikh cannot 
expect justice from the government. 


BOSNIA 

Western Double-Talk 

WITH capture of Bosanski Brod in nor¬ 
thern Bosnia by Serbian forces, their aim 
of establishing a corridor between Serbia 
and Serb-held Krajina in western Croatia 
has been achieved. Serbs now hold 70 per 
cent of Bosnia, leaving Croatian forces 
only a small enclave: Serbian forces have 
meanwhile also begun *ethnic cleansing' 
of Hungarian and Albanian Muslims in 
Vajvodina and Kosova, respectively. One 
report suggests that 3,50,000 Albanians 
out of 1.8 million have fled Kosova in re¬ 
cent months. All this leaves the UN plan 
to carry out ‘humanitarian missions* in 
tatters. And no matter what gloss is put 
in the Security Council’s much-touted 
‘war aimes commission’ or on Yugoslavia’s 
expulsion from UN membership, there is 
no escaping the harsh fact that tlte western 
powers, who dominate the UN, are dis¬ 
inclined to intervene in any meaningful 
way to protect the Bosnian Muslims. One 
has only to consider two recent develop¬ 
ments to dispel any illusion on this count. 

The Security Council recently passed a 
tesdution oifordng an air exclusion zone 
over northern Bosnia to stop Serbian 
forces from carrying out aerial bombaid- 
mem. But the resolution also made it clear 
that the western powers would not use 
force were there to be violation of the air 
exclusion zone. Now, the victory of the 
Serbian forces in Bosanski Brod was in no 
nnall measure due to aerial bombing. For 
good measure, the Russian foreign minis¬ 
ter,. Andrei Kozyrev, said on October 12 
that “our Tinal task is not to impose more 
and more sanctions but to lead all parties 
to a peaceful process” and added that 
“sanctions could be gradually and finally 
completely lifted”. Surely, such announce¬ 
ments amount to appeasement of the 
aggressor. 

Similarly, the president of the Security 


Council, Jean Bernard Merimee, spr¬ 
ing the day the resolution on 'war crimes 
commission’ was adopted by the Coun¬ 
cil, declared that “any trial of Serb, Croa¬ 
tian or Bosnian war criminals would be 
a long way off. No one is in custody, and 
there is no international tribunal with 
authority to judge war criminals!’ The 
duplicity of the western powers in their 
handling of Serbia could not have been 
made plainer. 

The UN sanctions against Serbia were 
evidently intended to fail'because com¬ 
pliance with the sanctions was left to the 
discretion of each member country. As a 
result, let alone search of ships, there is 
no monitoring of trafftc on the Danube 
river which is the main supply source for 
the Serbian authorities, induding of arms 
and ammunition. Nor have Russia, 
Rumania or Greece been reprimanded for 
supplying Yugoslavia with petroleum and 
military wares. The physi<^ isolation of 
Bosnia has,, on the other hand, place 
Muslim forces in a precarious position in 
teim» of food, medicines and weapons. 

It is in this context that the Security 
Council's reluctance to use force against 
the Serbs has to be seen. Contrast the 
strict imposition of sanctions against Iraq, 
where sanctions have been taken to cover 
even pencils, notebooks and tennis balls, 
with the ease with which UN sanctions 
against Serbia have been violated and 
persecution of Bosnian Muslims has been 
allowed to continue unabated. Despite 
public announcements of tightening of 
.sanctions against the Serbian regime, there 
has been no attempt to ascertain what ac¬ 
tually is happening. In the case of Iraq a 
special committee meets every 60 days, but 
if there ls a parallel body monitoring sanc¬ 
tions against Serbia, the fact is yet to be 
made known. The western countries do 
not want the emergence of a predominate¬ 
ly Muslim Bosnia and want the Muslim 
enclave.s to .stay within Bosnia and are 
willing to accept the domination of 
Bosnia by the 5ierb$. 

The Security Council resolutions on 
trade embargoes, air exclusion zones and 
what have you, all of which have remain¬ 
ed on paper, point to the fact that the 
Security Council is using the public 
outrage over the Serbian policy of ‘ethnic 
cleansing’ to arrogate more and more 
power to itself. There is in this a double 
danger. On the one hand, the passing of 
one resolution after another gives the false 
impression that something is being done 
to protect the Bosnians. On the other 
hand, each resolution acts as a precedent 
for the Security Council’s permanent 
members to acquire fresh powers to be 
used in a situation, such as that in Iraq 
and unlike the one in Bosnia, when their 
national interests drive them to intervene. 


TWEm YEARS AGO 

anv, October 14, 1972 
From AM's Cakutta I^ary. 

The house that Lyndon Bainei bi^ 
Richaid Milhous, for the grievously 
selfish reason of getting re-dected as 
president, is now destroying with great 
alacrity. The war in Vietaam has not 
been wound down, but it has been turn¬ 
ed capital-lntouive: The American boys 
would not Tight siqr nme; they reftis^ 
to be drafted; if tb^ were compulsorily 
shipped to Vietnam, they ocmtpired 
against the defence establishment, or 
look to heroin. The war could not be sub- 
contraned to the local goofcs dtha. 
‘Vietnamisation’ was soon reduced to a 
shamble: the Saigon chappies look the 
money and the arms all r{^ but they 
did not have the fight in them, and the 
arms were totally lost to the enemy. The 
story was repeated in Cambodia and 
Laos. A desperate rituation needs a 
desperate rem^. Nixon is converting the 
srar into an exclusively air-based opera¬ 
tion. It b expensive, but it cuts down the 
depkiyment of troops. It wustes resources 
arid makes nonsense of McNamara’s 
famous exercises of ‘cost-effectiveness’; 
you use up perhaps $ 1,00,000 worth of 
bombs, time-duposition of air-troopers 
and pilots, depreciation of planes, et al 
to dmoUsh a ten-doUar woith of village 
hutment, or to kill a sti^ buffalo or dog. 
But at least you save on numbers, you 
are enabled to ship the bulk of the boys 
back home well before sundown on the 
second TUesday following the Hist Mon¬ 
day in Novembers 1972. 

The war goes on, the great little peo¬ 
ple of Vietnam, their qiiril imeonquered, 
battle along, but the Americans have 
mostly gone home, or are going. In the 
wake of their departure, a severe crisis is 
gripping the pokey little countries in the 
Far East who have, for tbe past ten years, 
iubsbted, literally as well as otherwise, 
cn the immoral earnings skimmed off 
from the Americans. Whether it is 
Bangkok, Saigon or Manila, the story b 
the same. The decrepit prostitute in 
Saigon has been r^uc^ to near¬ 
starvation: her income has dumped to as 
little as one-tenth of what it was in the 
halcyon days of the great American 
whorings. twt the house madam would 
not agree to reduce the absoinle amount 
of her uke, nor would the pimp or the 
poBoe. And the Americans hine left 
behind a rich crop of illegirimatc off¬ 
spring. who have to be brou^ up: Here 
and ti^ tucked away in odd street cor¬ 
nea in the capital cities in tbe Fhr Eastern 
countries, one can'see modest offices 
opened by Bearl Buck’s outftt, which 
aims at ananginf the adoptiem of thb 
illegitimate flock by kind-hearted, Ood- 
fearing families in Akron, Dayton or 
Kansas city. 
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THE MARKETS 


Edible Oils: No Imports for a 
Change? 


D P Shwma 

CROP reports from all the important 
oilseeds growing areas in the country hold 
out the bright prospect of kharif produc¬ 
tion fulfilling the most optimistic expec¬ 
tations. Perhaps never before has the far¬ 
ming community been known to have ex¬ 
perienced such ideal weather conditions 
as this time, the somewhat late and poor 
start of the monsoon notwithstanding. 
There is near unanimity among know¬ 
ledgeable persons in the trade and in¬ 
dustry that kharif oilseeds production is 
now certain to set a new record, leaving 
the previous best crop out-turn way 
behind. Because of the highly satisfactory 
subsoil moisture rabi crop prospects are 
considered reassuring. 

In view of the known deficiencies in the 
crop information system, both in regard 
to the area sown and production, nobody 
can really vouch for the accuracy of the 
final crop out-turn Wide differences are 
known to exist between the trade and of¬ 
ficial crop estimates. This point is best 
illustrated by the 1991-92 season’s esti¬ 
mates—trade 195.5 lakh tonnes and of¬ 
ficial 183.4 lakh tonnes. This compounds 
the difficulty in evolving an appropriate 
strategy foi the effiaent management of 
the supply-demand position to subserve 
various interests. 

The common man is concerned pri¬ 
marily with the price he has to pay for the 
cooking medium. He has had very little 
to complain dunng the current (1991-92) 
sea.son in that edible oil pnees have kept 
well below the previous season’s levels. 
The decline in prices at the retail level has, 
no doubt, been relatively less marked than 
at the wholesale level A casual glance at 
the accompanying table will show that the 
ruling prices (October 17) in Bombay arc 
significantly lower than a year ago. The 
lower level of prices is all the more signifi¬ 


cant when seen agaiast the background of 
the general inflationary environment. 

Once the festival demand, which has 
imparted a hardening to the market since 
about the middle of September, tapers off, 
edible oil prices can be expected to ease 
further under the steadily increasing pres¬ 
sure of new crop arrivals coupled with 
financial stringency which militates 
against inventory accumulation. How far 
the decline in prices might go is difficult 
to say. The genera] feeling in market cucles 
is that dunng ‘Moorat’ trading ushering 
in the new Samvat year groundnut oil in 
Bombay is likely to be quoted around 
Rs 34,000 a tonne against Rs 37,600 last 
year, down 9.6 per cent. 

The regular supply by the NDDB of 
blended oil under the brand name ‘Lok 
Dhara’ is welcome though its impact on 
the market is likely to be limited as, on 
current reckoning, the supply of 'Lok 
Dhara’ will constitute at best only a small 
proportion of the total edible avaiiabifaty. 
How the NDDB will be incurring a loss 
of Rs 65 crore a year by selling the blend¬ 
ed oil at Rs 33 per litre (this works out 
to a little over Rs 36 per kg) as reportedly 
stated by Kunen is difficult to understand. 
In view of the antinpated record produc¬ 
tion of well over 100 lakh tonnes (kharif 
only) and reassuring prospects for rabi 
crops, there is every likelihood of edible 
oil prices remaining lower than during 
1991 92. Groundnut oil could well keep 
below Rs 35,000 a tonne (wholesale) most 
of the time. 'Lok Dhara’ which is a mix 
of 33 per cent groundnut/rapeseed oil and 
67 per cent lower-pnced palmolein should 
normally cost less than Rs 33 pei litre in¬ 
clusive of packaging cost. Actual cost will, 
of course, depend on the prevailing prices 
of indigenous oil and the landed cost of 


palmolein. 

lb say that prices are uetermined fay the 
forces of supply and demand is too sim¬ 
plistic an assessment of the complex 
phenomenon. It is not merely that it is dif¬ 
ficult to properly indentify/quantify all 
the constituents of supply and demand. 
Prices themselves have a significant bear¬ 
ing on the flow of supply and demand. 
Market psychology is an important tangi¬ 
ble factor to reckon with in evaluating the 
behaviour of prices. All that apart, not 
unoften price movements are influenced 
by official action at the central and state 
levels prompted by the political clout 
diverse interests command. 

Considering that the antiapated dome¬ 
stic supply—total oilseeds production 
(9 oilse^s) during 1992-93 is placed 
anywhere between 210 lakh and 220 lakh 
tonnes—will be sufficient to meet the 
country’s demand reckoned on the basis 
of per capita consumption of 7 kg, there 
will be no need to spend any foreign ex¬ 
change on import of edible oil Thb will 
be the first time in very many years that 
the government will find itself in a posi¬ 
tion to do without imports to maintain 
per capita consumption of 7 kg a year 
which, of course, is well below the gene¬ 
rally reckoned minimum nutritional 
standards. 

What pnee level should be considered 
reasonable i.s an issue on which opinion 
is bound to be sharply divided. Be that 
as It may, edible oil prices are unlikely to 
be a cause for concern during the 1992-93 
season. This, however, is only one aspect 
of the overall management of the ‘vege¬ 
table’ oil economy. In view of the com¬ 
fortable supply ppsition, it is high time the 
government does away with restrictions on 
the usage of oils in the manufacture of 
vanaspati. This will help bring about 
natural pnee parities and deidand pulls 
between diffeient 0 * 11 $, aiding the 
maiketing and increased production of 
Oils having growth potential. Since 
vanaspati is nothing but refined, 
hydrogenated oil, the industry needs to be 
allowed a level playing field with the com- 
neting products in ail respects. 

Record oilseeds output offers an ex¬ 
cellent opponunity to further boost 
export of oilseeds and related products. 
AH impediment in the way of export of 
vanous items must be done away with. 
Apart from adequate credit facilities, it is 
neces.sary to take elective steps to improve 
infrastructural facilities, particularly at the 
ports to enable effiaent handling of in¬ 
creased volumes of cargo. Private trade 
should be given a free hand to fully ex 
ploit the export potential. 


TABLt: Important Chancps in Eribi f Oil Prici s 

fRi per 10 kg. Bombay) 



11-9-1992 

17-10-1992 

Year Ago 
17 lO-IWl 

Percentage 
Change Over the 
Year 

Oroundnut oil 

330 

355 

382 

- 7 1 

Sexamme oil 

27$ 

262 

3M> 

25 1 

Kardi oil 

.340 

325 

405 

- 19.7 

Ricebran oil (edible) 

212 

240 

292 

17 8 

Sunflower oil 

280 

278 

331 

16 0 

Refined soybean oil 

26S 

278 

335 

17 0 

Refined rapeseed oil 

262 

277 

332 

- 16.6 

Refined cottonseed oil 

275 

315 

360 

12.5 
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STATISTICS 






Vuiatioo (per cent) 



ladex Nmnben of Wholesale Price* 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1981-82 => !00) 

Weight 

WRk 

Last 

Last 

Much 

In 

lo 

In 

In 

19-9-92 

Month 

War 

1992 

91-92** 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Ail Commodities 

100.0 

2296 

1.3 

9.3 

5.4 

134 

104 

7.5 

74 

Prioiary Articles 

32.3 

238.0 


8.0 

54 

184 

13.0 

24 

4.9 

PcNMi Artidei 

17.4 

275.4 

01 

12.4 

8.1 

204 

114 

1.2 

94 

Non-food Articles 

101 

2317 

-0.4 

1.4 

14 

184 

17.0 

3.6 

-1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubncants 

107 

234.9 

9.7 

18.3 

10.0 

134 

124 

3.6 

S.6 

Manufactuied Products 

57 0 

223.9 

0.6 

8.3 

4,3 

114 

8.4 

11.3 

9.4 






Vuiation (per cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

lo 

In 



1992 

Month 

Vear 

1991 

1991-92 

1990-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Industrial Woi leers 1982 - 100 

242* 


154 

5.7 

131 

112 

6.5 

9.1 

Urban Non-Manual Employees 1984 8S - 100 

195’ 

1.0 

14.0 

14 

13.5 

114 

6.9 

84 

Agncultural Labouren July 60 to 

1114' 

2.2 

19.0 

6.5 

19 3 

74 

34 

114 

lunebl > 100 













VtfiatKM (per tent in brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Week 

Last 

Last March 31, 

In 

in 

in 

In 



(l8-9-y2) 

Month 

War 

1992 

91-92 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Money Supply (Mp 

Rs crore 

3,38.746 

1,142 

33,802 

23,662 

49,560 

36442 

37,866 

30,877 



(0.3) 

(18.9) 

(7 5) 

(1«.5) 

(15.7) 

09.6) 

(19.0) 

Net Bank Credit to Ckwemmati Sector 

Rv crore 

1,69,528 

825 

15477 

11434 

24489 

21,477 

19431 

12,771 

Bank Credit to Commerciai Sectoi 

Rs crore 

2,00,827 

1,567 

29,708 

9,762 

24.173 

14,832 

23,184 

21,686 

1 Net Foteten Exch Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 

19,621 

599 

11,0627 

94 

10,098 

1,519 

85 

1433 

Deposits of Scheduled Commetcial Banks 

Rs ciore 

2.48,515 

2.580 

J9326 

17,756 

37.916 

25,583 

26,809 

22,105 



(10) 

(18.8) 

(7.7) 

(19.7) 

(15.3) 

(19.1) 

(W.7) 

Foreign Exchange Assets 

Rs crore 

15,863 

-394 

11,588 

1485 

9,017 

-1.710 

-600 

-830 



(-2.4) 

071.1) 

(84) 

(2254) 

(-30.0) 

(-9.5) 

(-11.6) 

Indcn Niiniben of Industrial 

Weight 

Latest 








Pradnetion 


Month 

Avenges for 


Variation (per cent) 


(1980-81 > 100) 

(June 92) 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990^91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

General Index 

1000 

202.2 

203.1 

196.1 

0.1 

8.4 

8.6 

87 

7.3 

Mining and Quarrying 

115 

220.8 

214.3 

2031 

04 

4.5 

6.3 

7.9 

34 

Manubetunng 

77 1 

192.9 

193.5 

1884 

-1.4 

9.1 

84 

87 

79 

Electricity 

114 

246.1 

2S72 

242.5 

84 

7.8 

10.8 

95 

77 

Banc Industnes 

394 

NA 

NA 

NA 

44 

54 

9.9 

56 

9.2 

Capital Goods Industries 

16.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.9 

224 

7.0 

15 9 

18.2 

latermediaic Goods Industries 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

4.3 

I1.S 

48 

44 

Coanuner Goods Industries 

23.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

64 

44 

6.5 

71 

Durable Goods 

26 

NA 

NA 

NA 

ia9 

1.7 

124 

7.8 

18.9 

Non-Ouiable Goods 

21.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

54 

7.5 

24 

64 

4.9 

inecign Ikade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 







Month 



Id 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(July 92) 

199^93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

199041 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

Export 

Rs crore 

3.971 

13,562 

11476 

43478 

32453 

27,681 

20432 

15,674 






(35.1) 

(17.6) 

(36.8) 

(29.1) 

(25.9) 

linpon 

Rs crore 

5^77 

21,635 

13449 

47,813 

43,193 

35.416 

28435 

22444 





(10.7) 

(224) 

(25.4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Balance of tVade 

Rs crore 

-1.606 

-6.073 

-1473 

-3435 

-10,640 

-7,735 

-8,003 

-6470 

Employment Exchange Statistic 

Uml 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Number of Applicants on Live Regutei 










at at end of Period 

Thousand 

36,552 

36,552 

34,890 

36,300 

32.776 

30,050 

30447 

30.131 

Number of Regiatmtioiu 

Thousand 

369 

1434 

1,413 

6458 

6476 

5,963 

5,465 

5435 

Number of Vacancies Noufied 

Thousand 

36 

103 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

Number of Placements 

rhousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

Lneome 

Umt 

1990-91 

1969-90 

198849 

1987-88 

198647 

1985-86 

19B4-8S 

1983-84 

Onist Domestic Product (current pnees) 

Rs crore 

4.7^599 

4,01.369 

340499 

244^765 

2.6043 

243.799 

248433 

146,723 

Gross Domestic Product (i98(K41 prices) 

Rs crore 

240.477 

1,99429 

148.009 

1,70405 

1.63471 

146466 

140433 

1,44465 

Per Capita income (1980-81 pnoes) 

Rupees 

24127 

2,148 

2469 

1402 

1471 

1444 

1413 

1,790 

1 * For cuirent year upto laiesc month for which data are available and for cormtponding period of last year. 



** Ricludmg gold and SDIU Upto latest month for which data ait available. 

NA- Not available. 




•f 4- Provisional data. A Quick estimates. 










hhies: (1) Superscnin numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, supenenpt* indicates that the figure is for Janutry aiid so on. I 

(2) Figures in brackeu denou percentage variation over previous peiidd. 
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COMPANIES 


Back to the Scam 

Jain^ Kapadia 

AS incocne-ux raids were carried out on 
stockbrokers m Bombay m the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, the securities scam was in focus again 
Not that the scam had gone out of sight, 
since the Joml Parliamentary Committee has 
been conducting its inquiry and the scam has 
been making news intermittently But while 
the JPC inquiry was progressing, the CBI 
and the income-tax department had both 
seemed to lie low in the matter of the scam 
ever since Haishad Mehta, the First of the 
stockbrokers arrested and the last to have 
been released on bait, was freed from 
custody on September 22 So when the IT 
raids took place once again on stockbrokers 


this week, the scam shot back into focus at 
once. And this despite the income tax 
authonties giving httle away about why the 
fresh raids However, following the raids 
there has also ansen the question to what 
Dttent the investigations by the CBI and the 
mcome tax authonties had progressed 
Nothing has been made known by the tax 
ofTiculs carrying out the raids about the pro¬ 
gress made in the investigation over the 
months from April But reports on the raids 
in the press gave out some clues about the 
raids and also about the progress of invesu- 
gation One repon has quoted income tax 
sources saying that not much progress had 


Thi' Ww'k’s (.ompanii'i (Kf lakh) 



Oils tiesalur 

1MA India 

Bcllary Strels 

Ftnanual IndKaiox. 

Marsh 

March 

March 

Manh 

March 

March 


1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1992 

1991 

Imome/expense^ pmfii<L 

Net sales 

«11| 

6232 

1045 

815 

3658 

2841 

Lxiise dutv 


484 

83 

70 

265 

214 

Other insumc 

129 

165 

71 

41 

14 

12 

Inirease IdiLfrase) in viar < nd 
finished sio<.li 

lUS 

1080 

20 

20 

106 

197 

Raw materials cmisunicd 

T6T1 

3000 

585 

409 

2636 

2037 

Power and fuel 

42 

40 

10 

8 

243 

214 

Other manufainiiiiis tsptnscs 

fS 

170 

22 


136 

117 

labour cost 

2’21 

2183 

12 I 

100 

78 

48 

Other expenses 

ll«) 

1230 

205 

163 

144 

186 

Operating profits 

969 

994 

192 

174 

542 

447 

Interest charyes 

•7> 

30 

41 

37 

226 

212 

Cross pTofits 

KUT 

9{>4 

151 

I3-> 

316 

235 

Depreciation 

19' 

|5() 

26 


84 

61 

Profits before las 

’tXl 

814 

125 

IM 

232 

174 

lax prnsisiun 

420 

380 

35 

48 


5 

Profits after lav 

2X0 

434 

90 

66 

232 

169 

Dividends 

134 

134 

22 

20 

45 

40* 

/ wMmes a\stis 

Paid up capital 

S17 

S3 

100 

l(X) 

371 

379** 

Reserves and surplus 

24X2 

2337 

284 

209 

497 

315 

Umg term loans 

20(1 


122 

91 

4653 

1550 

Short term loan 

334 

530 

143 

162 

823 

861 

Other liabilities 

I2W 

11227 

3’1 

401 

I7(K) 

1238 

(iross fixed assets 

2S66 

247 S 

309 

288 

4997 

1264 

Accumulated depits uiion 

14S4 

1289 

145 

121 

2528 

1685 

Invenionts 

XS30 

7770 

158 

191 

2163 

1942 

Of which finished eoods 

6632 

6236 

43 

24 

522 

416 

Receivables 

S02I 

4732 

507 

405 

580 

249 

Loans and advances 

9X’’ 

735 

91 

132 

27( 

134 

Cash and bank halaiic s 

398 

204 

18 

20 

285 

886 

Investments 

S 

4 

31 

36 

U 

— 

Other assets 

! 

I 

9 

14 

1| 

40 

Total liabiUties/dsseis 

I6()'3 

14632 

T|5 

711 

8046 

4343 

Key fmaniial ratio\ 

Turnover ratio 

0 52 

0 43 

1 46 

1 15 

0 45 

065 

Return on sales l*’t) 

10 77 

15 47 

14 4‘ 

16 81 

864 

8 27 

Return on investment (*o) 

S S8 

6 59 

21 12 

19 27 

393 

5 41 

Return on equity (•’o) 

9 27 

15 10 

23 44 

2129 

2f 47 

24 35 

Earning per share 

5 20 

808 

8 97 

6 59 

6 22 

4 51 

Dividend (%) 

25 

25 

22 

20 

12 

10 

Book value per share (Rs) 

56 20 

53 50 

38 25 

30 83 

23 31 

18 61 

Current market price 

220 

- 

97 50 


<7 50 

— 

R/E ratio 

42 31 

— 

1087 

- 

9 24 

— 


* Including Rs 3 lakh preference dividend 
** Including Rs 6 lakh preference share capital 


been made still in Finding out where all the 
money had gone and further that the firesh 
raids now might throw up some leads to that 
Another report has called the raids on the 
brokers as the IT crackdown on die bear 
cartel that was in operation in the market 
against the bull wave which Harshad Mehta 
had unleashed 

Curiously, the brokers named in the 
reports as having been raided have been 
qwred still the scrutiny to which Mehtt was 
put through by the CBI and IT while he was 
in custody for a penod of III days As sup¬ 
posed membeis of the bear cartel, they were 
presumed to have lost large amouats of 
money during the course of the bull wave. 
Though none of them had owned up to 
banks’ securities business, if the raids were 
organised to trace the seepage of funds, the 
broken to have been raicM appear to be the 
sources to estabksh where the funds had 
gone In that light, the raids looked a logics 
follow-through and a step perhaps towards 
uniaveUmg the scam 


OTIS ELEVATOR 

All-Rouiid Rise in Costs 

ProFtts have declined in the face of an in¬ 
crease in sales of Ous Elevator Company 
(India) for the year ended March 31, 1992 
because the company expenenoed an all¬ 
round increase in the cost of inputs If cost 
escalauon was not enough, mterest chaiges 
also amounted to much more at Rs 72 lakh 
compared to Rs 30 lakh m the previous year 
Worse still, m spite of a decline m proFits, 
the tax provision went up from Rs 380 lakh 
to Rs 420 lakh on account of short provi¬ 
sion of Rs 3044 lakh m prior yean As a 
result, profit after tax showed a decline of 
33 per cent from Rs 434 lakh previoudy to 
Rs 280 lakh Despite that, the equity divi¬ 
dend has been mamtained at Rs 2.50 per 
share on the same amount of share capital 

The year under review was beset with 
many prdiiems, according to the directors, 
and the mflationary conditions and the dear 
and tight monetary policy aggravated them 
and had the effect of leduang the year’s pro¬ 
fits The Figures of expenditure and the 
amount of current liabilities and provisions 
bear witness to this The reocKionary con¬ 
ditions m the construction uidusUy made the 
situation worse. While inventories mounted, 
invoices nuaed m respect of inconltilete con¬ 
tracts and forming part of current liabihties 
and provisions showed a sharp nse from 
Rs 7.606 lakh to Rs 8,279 lakh and so also 
sundry creditors aggregating Rs 1,720 lakh 
against Rs 1,4S6 lakh previously 

In spite of the adverse turnout, Otis 
Elevator equity is quoted at a very hq{b 
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price-evninci ratio of 42 tier oe«t oa the 
market. This ii due to the strong manage- 
mem and a sdli dominant position in the 
elevator market Despite the stagnant dome¬ 
stic market and growing competition the 
company was able to book orders for eleva- 
iprs and escalators amounting to Rs 7S.73 
croie: Intense competition from Japan, 
Itorea and now also from China in the 
south-east Asian markets led to a decline in 
exports from Rs 3.0S crore to Rs 2.16 crore. 
Dw to ti^ money condiuons and the slow¬ 
down in the construction industry, comple¬ 
tion of the expansion project at Mysore is 
likely to get drdayed. However; the company 
is diWrsifying mto software development ac¬ 
tivity, amending the objea clause of its 
Memorandum of Association to this end. 

EMA INDIA 

Indigenisatioii Plans 

EMA India, too; increased the dividend 
for 1991-92 by 2 percentage points to 22 per 
cent with apro ma p^rment on partly paid- 
up equity shares. This followed a fairly good 
working during the year coupled with in¬ 
creased sales and profits, in relation to the 
equity dividend, the company’s share is 
quoted to stiU at a modest pnee-earning 
ratio of 10.87 per cent. The company has 
augmented working capital lequiimnents 
with private placement of Rs SO lakh worth 
non-convertible debentures with the ICICI 
The company is increasing export of more 
components of induction healing equipment 
and idans to export complete equipment at 
the same time while it has developed new 
export markets in the UK and Itirkey. 

However, foreign ochange outgoings dur¬ 
ing 1991-92 amounted to mote at Rs 194.78 
lakh (including Rs 2 lakh on account of divi¬ 
dend remittance) compared to the earnings 
of Rs 7S.S3 hdth. The company is disorbing 
the technology imported in 1987-88 for 
manufacture of honing machines under the 
phased manufactunng programme as ap¬ 
proved by the DCTTD with indigcnisation of 
major parts of the machines over a period 
of five years. Its products cover induction 
heating equipment, homng machines and 
tools, kits and spares. Meanwhile, with its 
R and it has indigemsed several items in 
use for manutetuie and developed new etec- 
tronic control systems in substitution of 
costly imported systems 

BELLARY STEELS 

Expansion Projects 

In contrast with Otis Elevator, Beilary 
Steels and Alloys has not only reported im¬ 
provements in the lesults for the year ended 
March 31, 1992, but it also annouiKed a 
modest increase in the rate of dividend to 
the shareholders Yet the dividend is small 
at Rs 1.20 per share, and the equity of 
Bellary Steels is quoted at a low price- 


earning mtio of lees than 10 per cent. 

There are, however, some encouraging 
things about the company to observe Raw 
material procurement became a major 
preoccupation last year after changes were 
made in the trade pc^. The company could 
arrange for import of 3,822 tonnes of 
melting scrap through the Metal Scrap 
Itading Corporation while it procured 
36,939 tonnes ditectly with REP licences and 
exim scrips. In addition, it purchased a 
quantity of 17,674 tonnes of scrap and 
sponge iron from the domestic markm. For 
the current year, it initiated advance actions 
to import and stock melting scrap to cover 
five months’ requirements, while it took up 
in-house production of sponge iron for cap¬ 
tive consumption. However, with import of 
melting scrap decanalised this year, procure¬ 
ment of imported scrap is b«ome easier 


Besides, it is to substitute imported scrap 
with caprivdy produced sponge iron for steel 
melting. 

Beiiary Steels is installing an 18* merchant 
rolhng mill to create adequate facility tor the 
manufacture of rolled products of special 
steel. Further, it proposes to atablish in the 
existing steel melting shop facilities like 
continuous charging system and undertake 
modification of the metal tapping system to 
eccentric bottom uq>|Mng tor incteasing both 
prodiKtivity and production capacity as well 
as improving the quality and maximising 
captive consumption of sponge iron. These 
proposals are to be takm up during the 
current year. 

Meanwhile, trial runs of the first module 
of the sponge iron project were carried out 
in March, while the second module was 


IN SEARCH OF INDIA’S RENAISSANCE 

vexUAdf / (Discussions) 244 Poses Rs 175-00 
VOLUME II (Papeis) 806 Poses Rs. 345-00 

The first volume of this series provide a summary of the discussions 
and volume two the papers presented at the National Seminar on 
Nation Buildins, 0r<«lopment Process and (Communication in Search 
of IrKlia's Renaissance. The contemporary situation m India has been 
viewed by over 37S participants from a historical perspective Every 
aspect of the human condition in India has been covered in sreat 
dfepth society, economy, polity, law. education, culture, communica¬ 
tion and science and technology 

The 77 papers presented in the second volume prt/hde a comprehen¬ 
sive insight into the problems facing India and highlight some of the 
possible ways of working towards solutions In a sense, these papers 
collectively represent the quintessence of the current thinking of In¬ 
dia’s intellectuals drawn from a very wide range of disciplines The 
Seminar was jointly organis&l by a number of institutions under tite 
guidance of the eminent thinker, Shri P N Haksar 

Captured in these pages is a unique experience of an intellectual ex¬ 
change among academics, scientists, pxjiiticai and social activists, jour 
nahsts, litterateurs, performing artistes, law-makers and legal luminanes, 
ewtryone, despite different c«rceptions and attitudes brought 
together by a common concern for this land of ours 
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110 I 1 'JMnM to com|i4Mtlw Ndwiee fia^ 


m rm CAMiAL MAUcrr 


IPCL 

hidian M ro chw o teatt Corpontion 
(lf*CL)i, the 23')(ear old Barate-based 
IMtMie aedafr pctRKhamieia 1 ^, wM 1^ 
the Hiat'PSU to fo public IPCL'ii etptity 
untw will opoB on November W. the 
taae involvet an offer throat pravpec* 
tut of two cron equity sham of face 
vatae Rt 10 per share at a pranduot of 
Rs ISO per share, apgnqating Rs 320 
eram; topart fbunee 11*0.’$ thM pan«* 
Ohanimi oMttplm at GaatRao m OhJ^ 
The lead maflagen to the nine are SBI 
Capital Markets, ICICI, OSP fWciai 
CoBsultams and JM Financial aad In- 
veetment Censuliaacy Services, IPCL 
sham are luted on die ^Maftara, 
Ahmedabad, fh>nftHV> Mhi, Cal^tta. 
Bangalore and Madias stodt eschanget. 
IPCL has an impressive record Of taka 
and profits, with curtmt year^ sales prO' 
jecied at Rs 2,212 cnxe^ net profit at 
Rs 203 crofe. It hm an investment plan 
of Ri 4,875 crore m the nect five years, 
to add to Its ekisdng grou bio^ Of 
Rs 2385 crore The tbiid petrocheniical 
complex at Uandhar involves an inveet* 
mentofRs 338S crore to be part financ¬ 
ed by the equity issue of Rs 330 crate. 
Other means of finaace include iniernni 
resources (Rs 1,003 crore), loaos/sup- 
pliers' credii (Rs crore), proposed 
Euro issue (Rt 6S0 crore), further issue 
of securities (Rt 07SJ20cii^ and equity 
issue to employees on firm allptnient 
basis (Rs 16.M> croud. The Caodhar 
ooropkx uivcdves settuig up of an sfthane/ 
propane recovery unit (4^000 tonnes/ 
year), a gat cracker to proihicc ethylene 
OirdO^OO tonnes/year) and propylene 
(38,000 loniKs/year), downsueatn planu 
to produce ethylene oxide (1,20 000 ton- 
nevyear), monoethylenr glycol (38,000 
lonnet/yeai), PVC (1,50,000 tonnes/ 
yenr), alpha olefins (1.00300 tonnes/ 
year), primary aicohalt (LOt^dOO tonnes/ 
year), akohoi etboxylam (i3ROOO ton- 
nea/yaar) and a ddor-ailcali plaM to pro¬ 
duce chlorine (1,15300 lonnes/yend and 
caustic irada (1,30,000 tonnet/year). 
IPCL currently has a capadty of LS 
miHian tonnes m two pettOcfaeaiical 
conqdenet at Baroda and NagxNiMme. 
This tiriil go up to I adifion tonqct with 
thhiWrdpstfliiieheaii^ 
dhar. Thaseoapadlitt wM beqw^owlr 
a wMe pnduet AngB oovCtkit ptaaOe^ 
tyoRufk reMter. tyirihaik 1m% fibit 
hueN t a d te tai, chhmioals, tpectaHty 
'toMdpMi, dbaMtamu; whh aiid>«Me 


compounds, etc IPCL it also settmg up 
several joint ventures, the notable ones 
being with General ESaotric Plastics, BV, 
the Netherlands, for advanced eagineer- 
tag pleftios (GE Plastics India): with 
GIIC, Gujarat Maritime Board, OSFC, 
ONFCandGACI (ot a dedicated chemi¬ 
cal port terming (Gujarat Chemical Port 
fernunai Company); and with a leading 
Middle Bast group for pesrochcmicals in 
Saudi Andna. IPCL » also into overseas 
contracts, the major one being the Na¬ 
tional Petrochemical Company (NPC), 
Iran, for a value of S 4.4 miibon (or 
training 300 operators and technicians 
from Iran in the first phase. Snee this 
contract, IPCL has bean nweivii^ re¬ 
quests from compaaiits in India and 
abioad (Libya, Malayi^ etc) for timn- 
ing of their perseuind kipetnieiiemicdt. 
IPCL has-drsHvn up a plan to oipott 
S 200 mihion worth pug ii Niiietnictd and 
assoefa^ products iti-assa i Wt-y d trtiine- 
ftame IPCL is alio ptanfaw a Bum 
issue in the flmt ipMUtev of 1883. 

G^tdstRT R gm cd lg B 

OeAdstar Remedws, pwahBtaRhy the 
Rs SeOcKKtOiNdBlirfiqiipemtqtrising 
Gokkoir Steel and AHeigni Oohbiar 
Cements and OoldMar HoMlag aad In- 
duatnes, is skiing up «txdk drug and 
phartnaoeutkai formnlaiioiiB unit at Bor 
pat^ vitiate in MesM district of 
Andhra Pradesh at a ciqNsal omiay of 
Rt 725 lakh. The bulk dniga 10 be manu- 
tacturad are trimethoprim (30 tpa) and 
diKiokiiac sodium (30 i|ia) and the for¬ 
mulations are tablets (ISO million pa). 
cqpHihH (75 BnliKm-pid and iqjacMbles 
(20 mMion pa) The compatqr hat finalis¬ 
ed marketing tie-ups wkh Omimpex 
(HoMings) BstabtishmenL London, for 
the eqionitf its products Rjpart finanor 
the project, the company h making an 
issue of 3930300 eqirity duues of Rs 10 
each totall^ Rs 395 lakh, out of which 
1.97300 equ^ shares have been set apan 
for prefimentlal allotment to the emplo¬ 
yees of the company and 335300 u> the 
shareholders of Goldstar Holding and 
Huhutries and the remaming 3337300 
equity shares me being ofimd to the 
Indian public: Aooording to N Kriduia 
Mohan, cbnirnMm of th« ennpaagi; the 
«oia« k eapeoed m ■« iMo piodu^^ 
^ die end of this year and an annual 
tdrnoiverot Rs 1350 iafchln the very first 
yek of operatiom is dqpeeied to be 
addmud. The subsorkthM list opens on 
Nostwdier 9. Imtank Mamnni Banking 


ing of the expandon-cum-moderaiaation 
programme and the sponge hon pRtjoet. 
They oipect these plans to he yielding graoser 
growth and belter lesidts of tMoompiny for 
1992-93 


Services and Bank of Baroda Merchant 
Banking Division are the lead managers 
to the issue. 

Mahendra Cements 

Mahendra Cements, which was pro¬ 
moted by J S Bagga in 1987 and which 
for three years thereafter till 1990 suf¬ 
fered due to recession in the cement in¬ 
dustry. IS now issuiiv share capital of 
Rs 4 27 crore in equity shares of Rs 10 i 
each at par and ofiering out of this 
Rs 331 croie to the public on Noadber 2 
under PNB Caps and State Bank of 
Indore as the lead managers. The com¬ 
pany IS expanding the capacity of its 
plant m Dhar district, Madhya Pradesh, 
from 33300 tonnes per annum to 99300 
tonnes at a cost of Rs 6 36 cruit. The 
expunsion 1 $ to be completed by March 
I9n For the year ended Mardi 199tZ, 

the company reported sales of Rs 4.97 
crore and net profit of Rs 73.34 Inkh. 
Because of the three-year bad patch, the 
company defauimd m repaymem of term 
loans and of interest thereon for ui 
amount of 2.75 crore. However, the 
dues have been mcheduied for payment ' 
and the compUiy claims it has become 
now i^ular in lepivtnent- 

Singhai Swaioop Ispat 

Singhat Swaroop ispat, a profit mak- 
uqi and dividend paying company which 
Dewat Agrawul promoted and which 
commenced commercial production m 
June 1988 and reached the break-even 
point in the year 1989-90, is raising ad- 
dmonal share capital towards expansion 
of Its plant at Murbad in Thane, 
Maharashtra, for raising the production 
of mild steel ingots from 24300 tonnes 
per annum to 60,000 tonnes at a cost of 
Rs 6 9g crore. It it issuing additional 
share capital of Rs 5.13 croie towards ihK 
and raising another Rs I 85 crore by 
private placement of non-convertible 
debentures Of the additional share 
capital It IS offenng Rs 1.90 croie to the 
public in equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
a premium of Rs 10 per share The issue 
opens on November 5 with SBI Capital 
Markets as the lead manager. Tb^ com¬ 
pany paid 12 per cent maiden dividend 
during the year 1991-92, reporting earn¬ 
ings per share of Rs 731. The existing 
book value of the eqmty shares amounts 
to Rs 2430. The expansion plan went 
into pnductlM in March this year 

—JK 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Everything in a Name 

OPD 

The 14th congress of the Chinese Communist Party had been 
billed as the congress of reform and change. It has been nothing 
of the sort The congress has merely decided to carry out a plan 
of action which had been approved as far back as at the 1978 
plenum of the 11th central committee of the CPC 

NEARLY 2.000 delegates attended the central com ittee and subsequently mte- 
Mh nauonal congress of the Communist rated by the 12th and the i3th congresses 
Ruty of China wtuch opened on Monday, in 1982 and 1987 
October 12 So much has been wntten on This congress attracted attention because 
the congress already that there is some it followed the Tian An Men Square in- 
point in writuuE rather late on it One ad- cidents of the summer of 1989 The CPC 
vantage of doing so is that one then knows does not regret what happened at Tian An 
what one should not and need not say Men, nor does it thmk that it poses any 
about the congress The Chinese them- grave threat either to the communist pobty 
selves must have part dly expected that or the monopoly of pohtical power en- 
some profound things would be said joyed by the party 1 he party is safe and 
about the congress, making it ‘new’ and doing well That’s the message the Chinese 
*path-bieakmg’ and things hke that They, have been projecting for the last three 
therefore, went out of their way to put the years They have been doing so with grow 
congress firmly within the context of the ing stndcncy The Amencans have incieas 

history of the Chinese Communist Party ed thnr pressure on China over the years 
The New Chma News Agency (NCNA) The Chinese are reacting quite deter 
issued a backgrounder which Iist^ all the rmnedly to it Friendship with the US is 
13 congresses of the CPC (see the table) welcome but not at the cost of Chinese 
It gave the number of delegates and sovereignty The foreign affsirs part of the 
membership figures of the different con political report did not directly name the 
gasses Even the l%9 congress was not US but made it quite plain that there is 
left out of the reckoning Only it was a difference between Afferent countries 
desenbed as having been “held during which take to the capitahst road The 
tire chaotic cultural revolution”' earlier the Americans understand it, the 

The 14th congress was thus projected better it is for them and naturally for 

as more of a continuity than a change Sino American relations 
From Deng down to the backroom boys 1 his is also the reason why the Chinese 

of the NCNA, the Communist Party do not—and they did not at this congress 

which held lU congress in Shanghai in as well—ulk of the so-called *end of the 

1921, in \knan in 194S and in Beijing in cold war’ There is a cold war between the 

1969 IS the same as the one ruling China third world states and peoples and the 

today There may be doubts and questions western world or, more accurately, the 


like ‘the end of bipolarity’' Again this is 
not strictly speaking new It has bora m 
arculation for at least two jcars The otm- 
gress has merely reiterated that strategy 
The point has been made with at least 
some Americans, or so it would seem In 
the last presidentud debate. Bill Chnton 
made a spenfic reference to Bush’s 
(wrong) Chma policy Well, the Americans 
know that the Chinese are not quite 
‘behaving’, as some other third world 
states are so willingly doing What they 
cannot help is the fact that Deng or Li 
Peng IS not a Gorbachev or a Wltsm 
however temptmg that prospect might 
have been 

This means, among other things, that 
Chma has not yet come to terms with the 
present world order The congress made 
It quite plam Equally, it means that China 
IS not going to break up The Congress 
was a grand effort to demonstrate the 
strength and durability of the party ap¬ 
paratus and also of the Chinese state. The 
Chinese resist any attack on the idea of 
the Chinese state. It isapartof thcirCon 
fucian heritage. But in no small measure 
It IS also a part of their Stalinist hentage. 
The 14th congress has proved that the 
CPC IS, and is determined to remain, a 
Stalinist party The Chinese state has 
always been authoritarian It will contmuc 
to be so Once it was so in the name of 
Marxism Leninism Mao Zedong-thought 
Now It will be so in the name of the 
‘socialist market economy’ What is true 
of the state is also true of the Communist 
Party In a Stalinist model it cannot be 
otherwise This congress Jenv-s its impor 
tance from its pohtical position and its 
unambiguous reiteration of the supranacy 
of the Communist Party This also means 
that the so called ‘leftist opposition’ is. 
very broadly speaking, a misnomer That 
nomenclature is about as true as that 


m everybody’s mind But there are none 
as far as Deng Xiaoping, Li Peng, Jiang 
Zimin, Zhao Ziyang and others are con 
cerned For them it is the same party 
Their sense of history is uimparable to the 
late Dange’s sense of history The not-so 
fiery Indian CPI leader proudly claimed 
till his very last breath that the CPSU was 
and IS Lenin’s party Fhe NCNA also 
thinks so It makra a mention that the first 
congress in 1921 was attended, among 
others, by Mao Zedong 
The media have advertised the congress 
as the congress of reform and change It 
j^has bMn neither There is nothing new 
about anything that the congress has 
dedded It has merely deuded to carry out 
a plan of action which had been approved 
already at the 1978 plenum of the llth 


world order dominated by the US The employed by the Bolshevik Rirty in regard 
Chinese, therefore, prefer an expression to Bukharin before he was shot Of 

i SHII NSTIONAI CUNOKISStSOF IHh t OMMl nisi HaKII OI CHINA 


Dju 

No ol Delegates 

Place 

Party Membership 

Isi July 1921 

12 

Shanghai 

53 

2ncl July 22, 1922 

12 

Shanghai 

95 

3rd June 10 20 1923 

(over) 30 

Ouangahou 

432 

4ih Jan II 22 I92S 

20 

Shanghai 

994 

Sih April 27 Mas 1927 

80 

Wuhan 

58 000 

6lh JiiiiL IK July 1928 

84 

Moscow 

(over) 40,000 

7lh April 23 June 11 1945 

547 

ytinan 

1 210,000 

8lh Sepi 15 27 1956 

1026 

Beijing 

10 73 mn 

9ih April 1 24 1969 

1512 

Beijing 

22 mn 

lOth August 24 28 1973 

1249 

Beijing 

28 mn 

llth August 1977 

1510 

Beijing 

35 mn 

I2t)) September 1 II 1982 

1545 

Beijing 

39 mn 

13th (Xl 25 Nov 1 1987 

1936 

Beijing 

46 mn 
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ODVhOfMing the 
lewier^ of the defetted factions is not bad 
at all. But more importantly, there was 
here no serious ‘leftist’ opposition of any 
kind. The leftist opposition would mean 
those people who might uke a different 
position in handling a given crisis or a 
problem—different from the ruling fac¬ 
tion. that is. To imagine a Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist opposition in'China is to 
nurse an illusion. The congress seemed to 
say that the time has come for everyone 
to give up that illusion. We say this 
because the use of the term ‘leftist opposi¬ 
tion' is so typical of Stalinist discourse 
with all the attendant trappings. No 
attempt is ever made even to define the 
leftist position and then to refute it. 

The same is true of the ‘Socialist Market 
Economy’, lb begin with this is not the 
coinage of the congress. It was also pro¬ 
claimed at the time of the anniversary of 
the Chinese revolution on October 1. The 
message is simple. It is the programme of 
the CPC to move to full-iledged capita¬ 
lism (of course, words like market 
economy softeas the blow). ‘Socialist’ 
means led by the Communist Party. The 
Chinese cannot be blamed if they have 
that in mind. It has long become a part 
of ‘.socialist’ discourse that ‘socialist’ is 


what the Communist Phrty does or en¬ 
dorses. Stalin thought sa Even Mao 
Zedong thought so, as the Chinese record 
in Indo-China during his lifetime and later 
was to $how. A Communist Party-cont¬ 
rolled and directed transition to capitalism 
is what the Chinese are looking forward 
ta They probably think that the Com¬ 
munist Party alone can give capitalism to 
the Chinese people. Deng certainly thinks 
so. The 14th congress of the CPC has en¬ 
dorsed that. 

The word ‘socialist’ need not bother us 
or anyone in any way. I think it was 
Nagarjuna, the famous Buddhist philoso¬ 
pher of ancient India, who said: ‘abhid- 
hanat prithagbhutva abhidheyam na 
vidyate^ (whatever you wish to describe 
cannot exist without a name). 

The Chinese have therefore coined a 
name, ‘Socialist Market Economy'. There 
is everything in a name if you understand 
it in the same terms as the user of the 
name. That is the moral. That is also the 
meaning of that adjective ‘socialist*. The 
CPC will cling to it because the Chinese 
masses are used to it. Unlike the bard, 
the Chinese seem to think that there is 
everything in a name The essentials don’t 
matter. 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS _ 

Planning versus Market-Oriented 
Investment and Production 
Indian Dilemma 

Arun (rhosh 


A new hook by Bhabatosb Datta deals insightfully with the 
ongoing debate on the development strategy that needs to be 
adopted by a poor country such as India, steering clear of 
ideological hiccups and textbook prescriptions. 


SINCE the mid-80s, economic policy¬ 
making by the government of India has 
been veering inexorably away from a 
planned pattern of development to an 
increasingly lopsided pattern of industrial 
growth. The tiansi'ion was initiated under 
the guise of encouraging a ‘market- 
friendly’ pattern of investment in place of 
what in practice had come to be a bureau¬ 
cratically-directed investment programme; 
though on paper it was supposed to be a 
programme in tune with a long-term plan 
for development. 

The thrust for the new pattern of in¬ 
dustrial development came from three 
angles. On the theoretical plane, the argu¬ 
ment of ‘supply-side’ economists was that 


India had already attained a reasonably 
high rate of dommic saving, and that all 
that was necessary to stimulate growth 
was to release the forces of ‘enterprise’. 
These oponents of supply-side economics 
took their cue from the policies followed 
by Ronald Reagan in the US and Margaret 
Thatcher in the UK. The second thrust 
came from the'^d’ donors, and in par¬ 
ticular the World Bank and the IMF who 
wanted India to ‘liberalise’ imporu which 
(in their view) would stimulate investment, 
production and employment. Thirdly, 
there was a similar pressure both from 
manufacturers as well as the elite sections 
of the population—duly endorsed by 
senior bureaucrats whose perceptions 


tallied with those of the latter group—to 
permit the manufacture of an increasing 
variety of consumer goods, some with a 
high import content. This policy was 
calculated to push up the rate of industrial 
growth and, in retrospect, the rate of 
growth of the official index of industrisd 
production did go up sigiuficantly, as also 
the overall rate of gi^h of the economy. 
However, this policy also led to increasug 
import-intensity of the pattern of in¬ 
dustrial production. As a result, despite 
steady growth of exports—arising pri¬ 
marily from a creeping ‘devaluation’ of 
the rupee—the balance of payments 
deficit kept widening. The extontd debt 
of India, as per the World Debt Tbbles 
published by the World Bank, had reach¬ 
ed $ 70 million hy the end of 1990. In the 
latter half of the 80s, the current account 
payments deficit had to be made good 
very largely by relatively short-term debt, 
incurred both commercially and by way 
of forrign currency deposits (with Indian 
banks) by non-residenu. 

The Gulf war in inid-1990 suddenly 
aggravated the worsening balance of pay- 
mans situation and the flight of capit^— 
by way of non-resident deposits with 
banks, designated in foreign currendes- 
led to a desperate situation in regard to 
the balance of payments in the first half 
of 1991, leading to a series of drastic 
measures starting with the export/pledg¬ 
ing abroad of gold (held by the authori¬ 
ties), devaluation of the rupee, a new 
export-impon policy, and an application 
to the International Monetary Fund to a 
stand-by loan in the upper credit tranche 
This loan has been followed up by a series 
of policy changes—many of them long 
overdue and soriK bearing the clear stamp 
of policy direction from outside in par¬ 
ticular the World Bank and the IMF. All 
this is well known; and if this lot% pream¬ 
ble is given here it is only because the 
discussion that will follow is inextricably 
linked to the pohey changes introduced in 
the country from around the fourth 
quarter of 1991, which in a way are a 
natural denouement of the economic 
policies adopted by the government of 
India. 

All this comes out with remarkable 
clarity in the latest book* by Bhabatosh 
Datta. the doyen among Indian econo¬ 
mists and economic theoreticians today. 
The book is a collection of 33 articte 
written between Ma ;/1984 and June 1990, 
with an Introduction and an Epilogue 
added in July/August 1991. 

It is amazing that not only does the 
analysis remain valid, but the presentation 

* Bhabatosh Datta, Indian P l a nn in g at the 

CroaaiDada; Oxford University Press, Delhi, 

1992; pp 251, Rs 250. 
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•f tte dM flioiM till VB iMtat 

even lodav: Mnhwwih nMik kM Urn 
flKifiiy lo acvtein diffinib 
pk tantHMi^ aad k fior MiMiit tiM 
he it widely edmiiMl tqr tetcnl (Mcn- 
tiaw of hk {MM ttudtew wdkit. Thtt deep 
iaijidht iMo dw nmificodoat <rf 
flml and dcvctoomeM thooriei, at weO 
at KU analytical iMOwtat tend to hit inter- 
fMMatioot ot Indian poficiet and Indian 
dataaunw|Bality.atortoftinic l Bit n tti 
at ieatt in the mafimn term—in ragaid to 
the validity of the propotitions he putt 
ftrtaid. Inthclniiodactiontothebook. 
ia te laat chapter entitled ‘Indian Plan- 
aing at the Cioiiroadt’ (written in May 
and in the Epdogun Dntta hat deah 
effMvely with the ongohig debme on the 
deve to pment ttiategy that needs to be 
adopted by a poor country—and India it 
one—iteering clear of ideidogical hkcupi 
aad textbook preicriptiont. 

Neo-datncal economic theory » not 
oonoemed with the piobkdta of dmdof^ 
ment. It takes a properly fitacticMdng 
amrket qntem at granted; ht oc^ coneem 
it that minor abenatioat in the Anction- 
iag of th^market «niem aced to be 
oorracted. That ‘atarkett’ (and their func¬ 
tioning) are very much a function of the 
nmuie of the ‘state’ it a matter that has 
e n gag e d the attention of few eoonomitts 
to this day. The poUtkai democntoiet of 
the western world do not. m fact, realise 
that even the nature of the htate^ depends 
on the historktel evolution of propmty 
relations in each society. Indeed, even 
some of the ethnic strifes that we witness 
across the world are etsenoally related to 
this fundamental issue of property lela- 
tioas, though religious diffe^oes do 
get blown up by interested politicians 
(because they need a platform and a sup¬ 
port base from the people). 

Delta recognises that the Indian phun- 
ahig system had got enmeshed in *ieat- 
teekiag'elites dictating pohdet rdating to 
hiduitrial gnmrth and trade flows. The im¬ 
port substitution policiet, imtiattd for 
good reasons, had got distorted by the 
dout of the vested interests in trade and 
industry, with assistance from politicians, 
duly aided and abetted by bureaucrats. 
The system needed a change. But what 
India did not need during the 80s, what 
India does not need even today, is a com¬ 
plete swing to the doctnne of kusan-fam 
and free competition, though that IS where 
the present policy of lilobahsation’ of the 
Indian economy is leading us. 

As Datte has very pertinently pointed 
out. rent-seeking Is not restneted to these 
who stand to benerit from industrial or 
trade policies. ‘Bent-ieeldng’ is a way of 
life; k nistad from ageiHoUl dapi of ttw 
zamindars later trantfomed hMo eol- 
Igbonton of bast India Company nde, 


a amfi imwitiiiillib 

dteE 1 tSnamddbhhriiiSii^piM^tlllPN^^ 
mid this «my of jMlhahewiN pfatwmwl 
into the ffaumcial samge ahhih has kmiiy 
lad to the biomt HMk mvfeetkiaii- 
baakiag ‘scam’ to iadllfe htotory. fUds 
tost otMBfde is, of oiw w ft , aat d»d by 
Dana, whoae vivhtopototM am 
new devetopmeat, to 19ift4 
The econonde pniiian to India cannot 
be resolved vrith toM Kaoh sototiens. 
MdniaBh model (for (ftHiiracaciilioBi^r) 
wh«towaslioi w ms d %I^C M a t a iI n nn^^^ 
couM only help the aoaaOtoy to Ottickly 
devekm Ha captokl in«|t «Ml kqr to- 
termetoatei todustrim. MUhnlaraWt did 
not have the option of adtmttog the 
CInneae modd sriwie the flnt step taken 
was the social and tmanamie tsaasforma- 
tion of the entue p a p wl a doa throtigh a 
revoluiioiiary dtanio. Nor ware the 
Japanese or the SoMfll Soman models 
open to Incha. fee tfoMi maanmt iw^ 
as weU as ptoitkaL Tko Mton domocra^ 
framework did not p a rm i t Of simm of the 
peculiarly favouidhto Opportunities 
avaflabte to these tpo aOuMries. Unfor¬ 
tunately, evan toad mform—enforced in 
these two counteies hy die US occupation 
authorkiei—was not mnfed out propmly 
m hidto. Vto need am fit into umieceiBary 
expiaaatioas or mtiociktttk»s; nor b there 
any need fiv faream-haaltag. What has not 
happoted has not happe n ed Both inter¬ 
nal stresses and external factors have 
prevented India from tnkuig full advan¬ 
tage of the bask producaon capability it 
had developed by the mid-dOt/earK 70s, 
and the opportunitki for steady growth 
in svoiid income and trade until the first 
‘oil shock' of November 073. 


SAMEEKSHA TRUST BOOKS 

Selections of Articlea Crom JBeonmnk aad Pattdad Weekly 
General Ediiort Amimt Mltra 
Just Release 

Pauperising Agriculture 
Studies in Agrarian Change and 
Demographk Structure 
by N Krishnaii 
ConPmts: 

VKsges of AgricnlliMNil Ubonr—Wheat Price Movements—bitemgioaal 
Dispantles in Pex Capita Paaduction and Produaivity of Fooctoc^— 
AgncutUinl Peioe Poltoy aad Indian Foodgmfo Economy—Demand Con- 
unlm. Kokf of PnadpaiB Pftees and income hiequabty—Agmrian Rtoatfons 
and LeB Man limmP to Ifomto—Poverty and Thooty and Evideiice>~r 

Agiarian Sini mam p mt lhaafly Pennaiisn—Eunfly Stoc. Ic^ of UvHib and 
OtffereiMfal MaWMBf !: Sanae PamdoiKS—POvofty toHt Sea Kmto- Data and 
Spccuiatioiw—l-snd and Ubour: Dem ogra p hte fiacipy-->JhmNitotioo and 
Avicuhuni Geemibi latcenigioaai VhriatUns 
pp rUi 29P , la 240 

oxiioMs umumhy VttBss 

Oelhi oahtatm Madnn 

... .. . 



Hg! ggtekl 

b'odiPmay wh kh Bad 

taa^l^mlto nuT 

p pwli y teahw.ttimiawptteaBtoahiailt- 
tioga pMPtii(tood by aatentei agmafoi Bhe 
tltefMF gad Bte Whrtd Banlu 0 ^ 
k n as m m have fluted to laaay caantrim 
to kJMaa, Latto America aad even Asia 
fodier thaa South Kmei). 

The siaadaRl IMF inascriptiaM for 
hataam of piteneats dUffoufotoi are 
d e va l u at i o n aad moagtary t ig ht etoag. 
I hem p m tc ei ptiooi veMk in ^ieudeipe^l 1^1— 
daairtol couatrim flw many dhvfous 
m meae . of which oaiy two need he aitet- 
tioaed hent. These couatrim usuBiy have 
tacesi ctgMU^ or at my fate considenMe 
ftekfldlky in the matter of moviite 
resourees flora one sector to another. 
Secondly, monetary tt^tness—with 
highir totanst rtees—immeiiiateiy attracts 
iawmd capital flows, the first eflect of 
which is to correct the balance of pay- 
aseate diseoinlibrium affecting the’ con- 
oetaad oauMn. 

The Worid Bank prescnptions, Skewise, 
me; (a) greater lehance on the ‘market’, 
and fo) greater ‘spacef for private mkiative 
and enterpnse which is assumed to lead 
to greater efficiency and higher prpduc- 
tiidty than public enterprise. The World 
Bank, of course, also subscribes to the 
Fund prescriptions, but we have already 
discusMd those. The majoi problem with 
greater reliance on the market—in the 
conmii of a highly unequal distribution 
of income and wealth—u that the basic 
needs of a large pait of the populaUati are 
totally ignmed. But even theoretically, the 
huge investments required for many 
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bifMtnictiMeiaMl oiber 
tofetbcr with th«ir loac gcMation period, 
make them unattmctive to private in- 
veilon. Ecoaomiits ^eak of ‘indivisi- 
bilkies’ and lextemalitieB’; and unleu the 
state fteps in end meets these essential 
needs of devetopment, even private enter¬ 
prise cannot really furiction satisfactorily. 
And when economists imbued with the 
World Bank philosoj^y speak of 'rent- 
seeking' in a regime of uade and in¬ 
dustrial controls, they conveniently forget 
the problem of ‘rent-seeking’ under 
monopoly and oligopolistic private enter¬ 
prise regimes. 

Btaabatosh Oatta sees this clearly, lb 
put the matter in his ftrml words; “The 
Indian economic system does require 
reform in itumy directions. There is a 
plethora of unnecessary controls and vex¬ 
atious rules and regulations. There are 
public sector units which deserve 
privatisation and even outright liquida¬ 
tion. These have to be chosen with cate 
on the buis of their perfoimance and pro¬ 
spects. In any case, the practice of using 
privatisation u a budget support measure 
opens up the doors of a datigerous future, 
liiese and many other questions deserve 
full attention before major structural 
changes are introduced it is not simp¬ 
ly the process of planning, but the course 
of the whole Indian economy that is still 
at the crossroads. In fact, with the curious 
mixture of protestations about the welfare 
of the masses and the growth of the 
‘sophisucated’ economic sector, the roads 
run criss-cross over the field, with the 
possibility of wrong turns not simply at 
one crossing, but at a number of points!’ 

lb go back to the book, and the vast 
range of topics Datta has covered in these 
essays, from monetary policy, intricacies 
of banking policy and moiwy market in- 
strumenu, rtscal policy, exchange rate 
policy, the problems of external debt, the 
balance of payments and the manner of 
financing payments deficits, to the 
broader issues of the political economy of 
social decadence, the issues pertaining to 
the ’mixed economy' (especially since 
many developed capitalist societies have 
a lai:^ bite of the ‘public seoor’ in overall 
national expenditure) and, finally, a deep¬ 
ly critical evaluation of the programme, 
and performance of the Janata Dai 
government in 1989-90—Datta’s analysis 
of the diverse issues reveals a sound 
background of economic theory, a deep 
insight into India’s economic problems, 
and a refreshing approach to and practical 
recommendations for the Indian economy. 
The essays, written over a period of six 
years, are still rdevant, each one in its 
sphere; in terms of the analytical frame¬ 
work suggested and the recommendations 
made. 


We are today poMii ter a large IMF 
loan under ^ EaMadad Fhmf Facility, 
the primary dh}ective of which is to sup- 
pem India’s balance of paymenu deficit 
until the Indian eoommiy is fiiSy ‘globalis¬ 
ed’ and int^iated into tte world econonqr. 
In other words, Pranab Mukherjee and his 
colleagues in the Yajana Bhawan are 
wasting their time and the taxpayers’ 
money. They might as wen go bos^ and 
leave the interpliy of market demand and 
supply—including world demand and 
supply and international finance capital— 
to determitM the pattern of investment 
and production in India. 

Tire fact that (as per the NSS consumer 
eqienditute data for 1987-88) fully 43 per 
cent of the Indian population—or, for a 
population of some 860 million in 1992, 
some 370 million persons—hve below the 
‘poverty line’ (if the 1987-88 pocoitage 
are assumed to be still valid); tire fact that 
as per the Census of 1991, per cent of 
the Indian population of the age of 7 
years and above, is still totally illiterate; 
the fact that, even according to the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, in 1990, we started with 
a backlog of 28 million *unempioyed’, to 
which an additional labour force of 37 
million would be added by 199S—the year 
by which we hope to ‘restructure' the 
Indian economy and fully globalise it— 
these facts pertainirq; to the Indian 
economy are conveniently forgotten by tlK 
exponents of rapid reform and globalisa¬ 
tion. It is forgotten that ‘unequal trade* 
does not lead to the gains from trade 
being shared by both parties; the World 
Bank and IMF experts would surely not 
have forgotten the excellent analysis of 
Alfred Marshall {vide his ‘Pure Thrary of 
Foreign liude'). But today, the maxim is 
no longer free trade; it is ‘market access' 
(for developed countries), a loArthur 
Dunkei and the propose for the reform 
of the GATT. 

We doubtless live in an inter-dependent 
world, and cannot go it alone But we 
seem to forget essential afreets of the pro¬ 
blem when we prepare insidiously, without 
informing parliament, without a public 
debate, to totally ditch planning and go 
in for ‘market-oriented* investments, such 
as is to be decided not by Indians but by 
international finance capital, by 1995. 

Against this backgroutul, the approach 
of the opposition parties—even of a large 
body of Congressmen—is puzzling. The 
BJP sears by ‘swadeshi’; the Left Front 
surely, and perhaps the entire Natibnal 
Front, swears by ‘self-reliance’ and 
development of all the petqsies of India 
throui^ development of th^ potential. 
And yet, throughout the monoon session 
of parliament, not a single economic issue 
was discussed. We debated many impor¬ 
tant national issues but, unfortunately. 


not a eingie eoonomk ianie. 

Bhabatosh Datums eie^ predicted a lot 
of developments which we see todiV as the 
scenario in the country, but the validity 
of these predictions is not the most im¬ 
portant aspect of his book. What is more 
important is his comment on two further 
aspects of the Indian political eoonon^, 
which are of relevance today. 

Writing on the issue of ‘loan waivers' 
mooted by the Janata Dal government in 
December 1989, Oatta has this to si^: 
“when a minority party forms a cabinet 
depending on the support extended by two. 
other parties, the question of the govern¬ 
ment’s programme of action becomes 
crucial... it is natural, therefore; that 
attention will be directed towards what is 
being described as the ‘minimum com¬ 
mon progremmef.. .Thecomponents... 
can be easily listed—land reforms, rural 
development, alleviation of poverty, 
decentralisation, small industries, fiscal 
discipline, disinflation, omrection of 
balance of payments malaise and other 
elements of a similar nature 

Finally, in the Epilogue written in 
August IWI, Datta hu this to siqr: “The 
competitive solution has never bera fully 
reali^ in real life anywhere in the world. 
Actual competition has always been im¬ 
perfect ... In theory, competition is the 
antithesis of monopoly; in practice, it 
means the freedom to turn the market 
forces to the advantage of powerful 
economic groups... Secondly, investment 
dependent on market forces or market 
signals will move towards areas where pro¬ 
fits are high. Opening up of competition 
in India will mean that high-priced con¬ 
sumer durables will be produced for the 
upper 10 or 20 per cent of the households, 
wltiie essentials for the poorer groups— 
necessarily yielding low profits—will not 
attract investment. . The growth of the 
GDP will mean growth of the wrong 
basket of goods.. The competitive solu¬ 
tion, even when it is theoret^ly perfect 
with all Its unrealistic assumptions, does 
not indicate the desirability or otherwise 
of a change in distribution.. 

We live in a strange world of ‘double 
speak*. The present governmoit stiU 
swears by the virtues of planning, even of 
the Nehruvian ‘model’ of growth. In prac¬ 
tice, it is going full steam ahead with the 
‘globalisation of the eoonotiiy, where there 
would be no role whatsoever for platuiing. 

But the parliamentarians, who repre¬ 
sent the people of this country, do not ap¬ 
pear to realise the danger. A minority 
government—and it is still, as of today, 
a minority government—has managed to 
pull the woo! over the eyes of most people 
through smooth talk and mere ‘promises’ 
for the future—all at the behest of inter¬ 
national finance capital. 
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The Tottering Empire 
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economy it must be asked: from whence 
will originate the blood transfusions to 
staunch this haemorrhage? Ihxation? 
Exports? More foreign capiui inflows? 

. On all three counts there is no cause for 
joy. 


Budgetary Abyss 


At no time since World War II have the sufferings of the 
American working people and the middle class become so glaring 
as in the current slump that officially began in July 1991. An 
analysis of selected components of the financial implosion so 
revealing of the sheer destructiveness of American capitalism. 


"A WORLD once divided into two armed 
camps now recognises one pre-eminent 
power, the United States of America... 
We are Americans, part of something 
huger than ourselves”, fighting for “the 
universal aspirations of mankind—peace 
and security, freedom and the rule of law!’ 
As with the injunction: ‘God bless 
America’ aiul its claims to world leader¬ 
ship this banaiised exhortation is the logo 
not only of the stunning mediocrity that 
is Bu^, but one which mirrors the debili¬ 
tated ideological servitude of the Capitol 
Hill caste since 1945. 

Times are changing fast: at no time 
since World War II have the sufferings of 
American working people and the middle 
class become so glaring as in the current 
slump, that officially began in July 1991. 
In this short article, the authors do not 
intend to explore the labyrinths of the US 
social uphnvals whose stench is ubiqui¬ 
tously inescapable. Rather analysis will be 
confuied to selected major components of 
the financial implosion so revelatory of 
the sheer destructiveness of American 
capiulism. 

recovery for Whom? 

Certain segments of the financial press 
are celebrating prematurely what they 
label as a recovery. The Coue-like mantra 
that “we are getting better every day and 
every minute” will not work its magic this 
time round. How can one muster the gall 
and temerity to babble on about a 
‘recovery’ with global trade shrinking and 
a world GDP at zero growth? in the light 
of what logic can one speak of a recovery 
even in the capitalist bastions of the 
OECD countries when official unemploy¬ 
ment hovers around 35 million, with more 
than half of those out of work for more 
than a year? What kind of a recovery are 
we talking about in the presence of such, 
existential wretchedness in 'America’s 
inner city ghettos where the unemployed 


and uneroployables, as in the third world, 
are not even properly enumerated? Who 
can dare mutter of a recovery when two- 
fifths of all Black children live below the 
poverty line? Even if there are a few 
supercilious indicators that could induce 
this bogus euphoria what are the foun¬ 
dations on which this mythical self-pro¬ 
claimed ‘recovery’ can be sustained, even 
before the Los Angeles uprising shattered, 
once and for all. Bush’s pipe-dream of “a 
kinder and gentler America”? 

The riposte is that it is of minor import 
whether the occupants of 1600 Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue be Republican or Democrat, 
for both, despite their ritual incantations 
to democracy, unalterably remain the full- 
blooded political incarnation of Big 
Capital irreversibly anathema to demo¬ 
cratic practices at every point of the 
compass. The financial implosion seen in 
our computations on the federal, consumer 
and business debt is related to the 
moribund political processes of the US 
power oligarchy. These in turn reinforce 
the implosive forces within American 
finance capitalism. 

Debt PRoriLt 

Between 1980 and 1991, the gross 
federal debt burgeoned at an annual 
compound rate of 13.3 per cent; consumer 
and business debt by 9.3 and 7.8 per cent 
That puts the combined trio’s debt at 
around $ 10.5 trillion, briskly growing at 
an annual compound rate of 10 per cent. 
To grasp the horrors of these Frankenstein 
numbers pounding US finance capital, it 
sufftces to compare this exponential killer- 
debt with that of the nation’s GDP which 
grew at less than half this rate. 

No doubt interest rates have fallen, but 
not precipitously. Even if we assume a 
moderate interest rale of 7 per cent oh this 
spiralling aggregate debt this entails 
annual interest payments of around S 733 
billion. In an increasingly stricken 


Analysis of budget flows will be 
sequenced by a quantitative overview of 
the debt volume and its implications for 
the 90s. As recently as 1982, the US had 
a small surplus on current account. The 
merchandise deficit moved from S 28 bn 
in 1981 to yearly deficits of over S 100 bn 
from 1984 through* 1990. As the current 
account deficit widened so has the US net 
investment position deteriorated, presently 
at around $ 650 bn. 

Despite attempts to minimise the gra¬ 
vity of the trade and budget deficits and 
their debt corollaries, it cannot be stress¬ 
ed loo strongly that they are the major 
ingredients that have gone into the 
fabrication of the implosion of US 
finance capitalism. With neither shame 
nor remorse, the Bush junta has abandon¬ 
ed all pretexts and apologetics of li¬ 
quidating the deficit. If honestly 
calculated, that is if off-budget expen¬ 
ditures arc included, the 1992 fiscal deficit 
(the fiscal year begins on October I) 
would not be $ 400 bn but nearer $ 450 
bn. In 1990 alone, the Bush budgetary 
deficit wa.s greater than those of Truman, 
Kennedy, Johnson and Carter combined. 

Nationai Debt 

The Rcagan/Bush duo added $ 2.9 
trillion to the national debt whose 
cumulative total is anticipated to top S 4.5 
trillion by end of fiscal 1993. The upshot 
is that, according to the congressional 
budget office (CBO) forecasts, which are 
in line with our estimates, federal gross in¬ 
terest charges (around $ 75 bn in the ear¬ 
ly 1980s) will rocket to S 315 bn in 1993. 
This rapidly rising proportion of federal 
expenditure destine^ to service the debt 
has had two consequences: the first, is 
that the US, already the world’s biggest 
debtor, is approximating the debt profile 
of the third world; secondly, it will have 
fewer and fewer resources to finance 
social, productive and infrastructure in¬ 
vestments on a scale commensurate with 
its colossal needs. Debt disbursements are 
in the throes of becoming one of the big¬ 
gest items in the US budget. 

The debt will therefore be shovelled on 
to the backs of future American gene¬ 
rations. Obviously, the dire warnings of 
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'At thM ^wKtem, thomis Jeffmon 
(1743>}S26), had been sedulously ignored: 
‘The quet^ whether one generation has 
the ri^t to bind another by (he deHcit it 
impoees is a questim of such consequence 
is to place it among the fundamental 
principles of government. We should con- 
lida ourselves unauthorised to saddle 
posterity with our debts, and morally 
bound to pay them ourselves!’ To George 
Bush, a creature of exiguous sensibilities, 
whose sole obsession is the preservation 
of his job. these warnings cut little ice 

Fiddling with lower interest rates, as the 
federal reserve is doing, wilt result in sav¬ 
ings flowing out of the country (which ex¬ 
plains the treasury’s bullying of Germany 
to lower its interest rates) leading to a fall 
of the dollar’s value, pushing up import 
prices and stoking dormant inflationary 
fires. The Federal Reserve Board has slash¬ 
ed short-term borrowing costs 21 times in 
the past 32 months, but these monetary 
manipulations have not, and cannot, 
modify the lamentable economic trajec¬ 
tory. Counter-cyclical juggling, in 
themselves, are irrelevant since the White 
House and the Capitol Hill mob have no 
coherent finanaal and industrial policies, 
but rather are propelled by the vilest ex- 
pedimts engineer^ to maximise their 
political gains. 

Faced with a bottomless federal deficit 
there is little scope for fiscal reflation by 
boosting the economy through tdx cuts, 
lb be sure, there is not the slightest possi¬ 
bility, in our perspective, of eliminating 
the deficit in the remaining years of this 
decade Thus there can be no deus ex 
machma that can become the catalyst of 
a consumer recovery, thereby lifting the 
economy. 

Revenues and Expendiiures 

The magnitude of the deficit is also visi¬ 
ble in the endemic imbalance of revenues 
and expenditures: aggregate federal spen¬ 
ding in 1992 will be a staggering 26 per 
cent higher than in 1989, but revenues 
have chmbed by only 9 per cent over the 
last three years. There can be no repeti¬ 
tion of the idyllic Reagan years when the 
federal deficits began their catastrophic 
ascent and the economy grew, albeit in a 
highly distorted way. 

The Reagan honeymoon .was bank¬ 
rolled by a speafic configuration stemm¬ 
ing largely from the inflow of foreign 
capital. The bubble economy has burst 
and the Japanese pension and mutual 
funds are fleeing the treasury bill auctions. 
It is highly problematical if Japanese com¬ 
mercial bank loans (in California, they 
currently account for about a third) wilt 
be as forthcoining as previously. Likewise, 
there will be a massive deceleration in the 


ianax of German cai^ given Germatqr’s 
monstrous indebtetfaiess of the order of 
6 per cent of GDP. Exacerbating the US 
financial implosion is the adamant refusal 
of the Bundesbank to capitulate to .US 
pressure to lower interest rates. 

It is at this juncture that one perceives 
that the implosion of US finance capiu- 
Usm is being fanned by the dynamics of 
global economic war, and the irrepressi¬ 
ble conflictual thrusts inherent within 
global capital exemplified fai the rapacious 
pace of corporate annexations. These are 
wars to the death whose resolution can¬ 
not be ironed out at the cocktail parties 
of the G7. or for that matter at the 
aborted GATT marathons. 

Savings and Capitai Formation 

The federal deficits and investment have 
to be financed from the same pool of sav¬ 
ings. In 1990, the federal deficit alone pre¬ 
empted well over half of the net savings 
of all American businesses and private 
individuals. The federal deficit (as a per 
cent of personal savings), which averag¬ 
ed around 35 per cent in the 1970s, hit 120 
in the 1980s, 163 in 1991 and could attain, 
in our forecast, 213 for fiscal 1993. The 
savings pool is drying up. Likewise, as 
with revenues and expenditures, the dif¬ 
ferential growth between the deficit and 
savings is widening. 

How long can this black comedy of 
numbers continue? No one knows the 
answer. There are changing signs of the 
times, for even the office of the Manage¬ 
ment of the budget (OMB) renowned, at 
times, as being a clichd-ridden propagan¬ 
da mouthpiece of the administration, has 
changed its optimistic melodies. The pro¬ 
ponents of the Reagan/Bush tax cuts 
pontificated that they would engender 
rapid growth, and hence contribute to 
wipe out the deficit in short order. 

History has already written the obituary 
on the fairy rales that was supply-side 
economics. Where are the international 
bankers at this moment who believe that 
the US will be accorded a respite at the 
world’s expense, permitted to pile up con¬ 
tinuously and recklessly these Himalayan 
unpaid debts? On that score the Japanese 
big-city banks (even if they had the liqui¬ 
dity which they don’t) have already pro¬ 
nounced judgment. So has the Keidanren. 

Rather what our analysis demonstrates 
is that the US financial system is a tinder- 
box that could set off a devastating con- 
flagrarion. When it occurs its impact will 
be fell beyond the boundaries of the US. 
This stems largely from the internationali¬ 
sation and transnationalisation of the 
financial service sectors that grew so un¬ 
controllably in the 70s and 80s, uninhi¬ 
bited in their lending orgies. Such 


purgatories were generated by deregu- 
iatory mechanisms at both the naliomd 
and international levels. 

Countervailing Forces 

There are no countervailing forces at 
work to halt the depredations of global 
finance capital and brake the imptosion, 
revealed so scurrilously in the CIA/BCCI 
hook up, and no less dramatically m the 
bankruptcy of the Maxwell and Rmch- 
mann empires. The international mone¬ 
tary system is rotten to the core, one strip¬ 
ped of any semblance of coherent pro¬ 
cedures and binding agreements. Bretton 
Woods was certainly not the solution, but 
it provided a monetary discipline of sorts 
before it was sabotaged by the United 
States. 

The implosion of finance capital is oc¬ 
curring at a moment when it appears that 
a super-business cycle is looming on the 
horizon, with potentially horrendous 
deflationary swings as one of its emana¬ 
tions. Indicative is that international 
indebtedness, according to our computa¬ 
tions, has already surpassed $ 30 trillion, 
soaring at an annual growth of 8-iO per 
cent. 

One of the clearest manifestations of 
financial mismanagement and skulldug¬ 
gery, in a decade that has smashed all 
preying world records, was the planned 
deficits of the US caste oligarchy. When 
Reagah grabbed power in 1981, the federal 
debt, after 205 years, stood at a trillion 
dollars; by 1992, it had more than 
quadruple. It is totally incongruous— 
yet so typical of the superior preachments 
emanating from such a moral cesspool as 
Capitol Hill—that US treasury officials 
continue to have the gall to extol the 
virtues of balanced budgets to Kohl and 
Yeltsin. 

Corporate Debi 

To the sheer magnitude of the fnleral 
debt must be added those of consumer 
households and businesses. Reductions in 


Tabli: Drur Spiral in USA 

(S blllioH) 


Items 

1980 

1991 

Annual 

Com¬ 

pound 

Growth 

Consumer 

1,810 

4,805 

9.3 

Federal 

909 

3,599 

13.3 

Business 

913 

2,077 

7.8 

Total 

3,632 

10,481 

10.1 

As per cent of 
GDP 

134 

185 



Soynr. Computed from Economic Keport of 
the Pnskkni, February 1992 arid othw 
sources. 
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- interasi rates have only marginaUy tif^ted 
debt'Servicing costs. 

According to data of the Kemper 
; Financial Corporation non-financial cor> 
porate interest payments are S ISO bn or 
70 per cent of corporate profits. Tp plug 
thlt holes in the balance sheet cannot be 
achieved in the short run, and certainly 
not satisfactorily in the cunent belligerent 
international conjuncture whose domi¬ 
nant characteristic is debt. 

*‘i can’t even begin to think of plugging 
the holes in the company’s budget” dec¬ 
lared an accountant-colleague “because I 
don’t have the cash flow to do the job” 
This is a grim and omnipresent reality. 
Vital as healthy cash flows and credits are 
for the repair of the balance sheet, 
however, there arc much larger objective 
and external considerations at work. 

Even if lavish and cheap finance were 
available for productive investment what 
would be the end markets of a company’s 
goods and services at a time when global 
manufacturing capacity utilisation rates 
are around 72 per cent? Likewise for 
banking, insurance and financial services. 
Stimulation of demand, that is the crea¬ 
tion and expansion of markets under 
capitalism, can occur only under specific 
conditions. 

Within the rigged framework of oligo- 
. polistic and conglomerate capital—that is 
the hegemonism of the top 2S0 mega¬ 
industrial and service TNCs—capitalism 
has miserably failed to ensure full utilisa¬ 
tion of labour and techno-productive 
resources. What this highlights is that 
corporations—a situation by no means 
solely applicable to US corporate balance 
sheets—will increasingly find it more ar¬ 
duous to meet their debt-servicing costs 
from sales and internally generated 
resources. 

CONSUMtR Dhifl 

Due to the anaemic balance sheets of 
US banks, iheir .swelling debt portfolios, 
and their reluctance to lend (notably to 
minorities) there can be no vigorous 
return to a robust tempo of lending, one 
of the pre-conditions for a sustained 
rwovery. The adverse repercussions of 
federal and business debt are no less evi¬ 
dent in consumer debt. A fact ot seminal 
! significance as consumer household ex¬ 
penditures encompasses three-quarters of 
OPD. Because of the sheer weight of their 
indebtedness consumer households are 
not positioned to boost appreciably Iheir 
. spending by borrowing. 

For the banks, the consumer is a 
chronic nsk not a bankable proposition. 
The non-bankability of the consumer, due 
; to the ravages of unemployment, short- 
. time work and job insecurity wedded to 


income loss, the quasi-absence of ade¬ 
quate social security, insurance and health 
policies means that h is arduous to 
stimulate consumption to a point where 
it could trigger a robust rebound. 

Whereas non-financial corporate debt, 
as a per cent of GDP, climbed from 32 
to 40 per cent (1972-91), consumer house¬ 
hold debt was catapulted from 4S to 70 
per cent. In the case of households, 
however, a more revealing measure is in¬ 
come rather than GDP. Because income 
has stagnated and unemployment surged 
over the Reagan/Bush years household 
debt shot up to 95 per cent of income, 
compared to 69 at the start of Reagan’s 
reign. 

Among the many monstrous lies of the 
Reagan empire perhaps the most grotes¬ 
que was that growth and investment 
would be stimulated by slashing taxes. As 
the computations of Benjamin Friedman 
of Harvard, in mi unpublished essay on 
Reagan’s economic policy, indicated, 
Reagan’s budgetary, Bscal and deregu- 
latory policies were nothing short of 
calamitous. Net national savings, which 
averaged 7.3 per cent of GNP (51-80), 
shrank to 2.8 in 1981-90. This generated 
a rise in real interest rates from 0.8 to 4.7 
over the corresponding period. 

Productivity and Unempixiymeni 

The conjunction of rising interest rates 
and the crumbling of domestic savings 
was related to the no less spectacular des¬ 
cent in capital formation from 7 per cent 
(1951-80) to 4 per cent in 1981-90. Irrespec¬ 
tive of the boom/bust conjuncture, post¬ 
war unemployment, computed from US 
Labour Department data, rises inexorably: 
from 4.5 and 4.8 per cent in the 19S0s and 
1960s, to 6.2 in the 1970$, and 8 per cent 
in the 1980s. 

These of course are averages. For 
Blacks and Hispanics the official number 
is usually a multiple of 2. Official 
unemployment Figures are gross under¬ 
counts. They do not comprise millions 
who have been marginalise to a point 
that they are too demoralised to look for 
a job, or are in short-time jobs when they 
would rather be working full-time. 

Concluding Refleci ions 

The implosion of US Hnance capital 
with its tumultuous social and economic 
sequels has vitiated the national interests. 
As such it is inseparable from the suicidal 
policies so mindlessly pursued by two 
republican presidents within merely a 
decade. 

Despite the morahstic drumbeats on the 
imperatives of balanced budgets the 
Reagan/Bush cabal has consistently overs¬ 
pent to a point where the nation’s debt has 


quadrupled in,a decade. Obr aaalysiidf,. 
the US financial implosion poinpoints 
that the US is mired in a state of irrever¬ 
sible insolvency, it appears plausible that 
a desperate and cornered political oligar¬ 
chy, unable to service the payments bn in¬ 
terest and principal, will repudiate the 
debt and all its works. Nixon’s unilateral 
scuttling of Bretton Woods in this respect 
is more than a minor precedent. 

The raison de'etre of US indebtedness 
mainly originated in a senseless arms 
buildup. Arms expenditures climb«l from 
S 158 bn (1981) to over $ 300 bn in 1990, 
reaching a cumulative sum of S 2,481 
trillion. The official rationalisation for 
these apocalyptic sums was that they were 
implemented to counter the nuclear and 
missile supremacy of the evil empire, one 
of the most hideous fabrications of the 
Reagan/Bush discourse, indeed of the 
cold w^r. Despite crying national needs, 
the Capitol Hill mob is actually moving 
ahead with spending nearly $ 1.5 trillion 
on defence between now and 1997. And 
this time it does not matter that the Soviet 
Union is dead, and the spectre of the evil 
empire exorcised. As to the peace dividend 
that, too, is dead. 

The implosion of US finance capital 
that surfaced in the 1980s was therefore 
a product of deliberate policy choices by 
the political oligarchy, in concert with the 
impresarios of American finance capita¬ 
lism. Regan and his unctuous successor 
dismantled the public patrimony to the 
benefit of the casino institutionalists, in¬ 
stigated colossal tax cuts with impunity 
resulting in the mass iniquitous transfer 
of wealth from the middle and working 
class to the super rich on a dazzling scale; 
its only sordid counterpart discernible in 
the annals of American history was the 
age of the Robber Barons in the 1890$ 
and, to a lesser measure, the Harding/ 
Coolidge years of the 20s. 

As part of the grand pillage they 
.savagely gutted a vast complex of social 
programmes that comprised federal sup¬ 
port programmes and eviscerated federal 
contributions to the inner cities and job 
training. That is, programmes that helped 
the poor, the sick and the homeless. From 
that perverse but unforgivable perspective 
the implosion of American finance capital 
has been a resounding success—for a few. 
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Plantation Labour Act and 
ChUd Labour 

Sharit K Bhowndk 

The proposed ameiximents to the Plantation Labour Act (1951) 
will no doubt protect and even prohibit child labour. But can it be 
enforced? 


THE govtrnment has introduced a bill in 
parhamcni to amend the Planution 
Labour Act (I9S1) to ensure that it covers 
some new areas of health and safety The 
biU attempts to prohibit or restrict handl¬ 
ing of haziudous chemicals in planutions 
It also seeks to prohibit employment of 
children below the age of 14 Both provi¬ 
sions affect the working conditions of 
child labour because it can be found that 
spraying of pesticides, weedicides, 
chemical fertihsers, etc, is done mainly by 
the non-adult labour force m plantations 
However will these amendments, if and 
when passed, be implemented by the 
employers or will they go the way of many 
of the other provisions of the act^ In tea 
plantations of Assam and West Bengal 
where 75 per tent of the 9,00,000 planta¬ 
tion workers are employed most provi 
sions of the act, especially those relating 
to health and welfare, cvtst mainly on 
paper 

The plantation has a distinct form of 
production organisation which gives nse 
to certain specifit social relations Plan 
tations require large tracts of cultivable 
land and a huge labour force. During the 
formative years, however, plantations fac¬ 
ed the problem of acute labour shortage 
because the regions most suited were 
sparsely populated They had to depend 
on migrant labour whose migration was 
induced in most cases through coercive 
means The plantation system tame to be 
assoaated not only with a resident labour 
force but more often with one of alien 
origin Almost the entire labour force m 
the plantations of Assam and West Bengal 
consists of immigrants and their descen 
dants The workers belong mainly to tnbal 
communities ot the Chhotanagpur- 
Santhal Pargana region of Bihar and its 
contiguous tribal belts in Madhya 
Pradesh, and Orissa 

The workers were permanently settled 
by the planters in and around the planta 
tions mainly because recruitment was 
family-based In the earlier period the 
planters encouraged families rather than 
individuals to migrate for work on plan¬ 
tations This served two purposes Firstly, 
since the planters wanted cheap labour 
they had to have workers who would be 


permanently settled in the industry and 
who had no scope lor alternate employ¬ 
ment Therefore, by encouraging families 
to migrate they ensured that the workers 
were more or less cut off from their plKcs 
of origin and were settled in the planta¬ 
tions which were isolated from the out 
side world The entire family—male, 
female as well as children—worked at 
wages the planters determined Secondly, 
family migration ensured that labour 
could be reproduced thus solving to a 
large extent the problem of further recruit 
ment in future 

Plantations thus have four categories of 
workers male, female, adolescent and 
children Male and female workers ate 
those above the age of 18 years They are 
paid the statutory minimum wage. At pre¬ 
sent there are no wage differences between 
the sexes but Ull late 1976 women workers 
were paid less The Equal Remuneration 
Act which came into effect from October 
1975 abolished wage differences between 
male and female workers Workers bet 
ween the ages of 16 and 18 years arc 
adolescents They are paid less than the 
adult workers Children are workers bet 
ween the ages 12 and 16 years They are 
paid half the wage of adults 

Employment of adolescent and children 
in the permanent labour force is a special 
feature of the plantation industry This is 
mainly a result of the pre-independence 
practice of employing the emire family for 
plantation work so as to save on recruit 
ment costs For example, employing a 
family comprising a man, his wife and two 
children was preferable to employing tour 
workers of different families The piantei 
in the latter case would not only have to 
bear the recruiting costs of these workers 
but would also have to provide housing 
tor each of them By engaging the entire 
family the planter could cut costs on 
recruitment as^well as on housing 

However, employment of child labour 
continued even after the problem of 
labour shortage was oven ome during the 
195(H, so much so that the Plantation 
Labour Act, which was the first act to 
regulate employment and living condi 
tions of the workers, peimits the employ 
ment of children above the age of 12 years 


as permanent workers The plantation in¬ 
dustry thus enjoys the dubious distinction 
of being the only industry m the organis¬ 
ed sector which legally permits the 
employment of child labour. Moreover, 
the minimum age for employment»two 
years lower than the stipulatnl minimum 
age (14 years) in the unorganised/infor¬ 
mal sector such as beedi, cigar, carpM, 
glass and matches industries 

It may be mentioned here that the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation defines any 
non adult worker as child labour Accor¬ 
ding to this definition all workers below 
the age of 18 can be regarded as child 
labour In other words the categories of 
adolescents and children in plantauons are 
in fact child labour 

According to the Iba Board of India the 
total number of child labour was 80457 
in 1987* Of these 54,899 were diildien and 
25,458 were adolescents The bulk of child 
labour lies in the plantations of Assam 
and West Bengal The former had 58.616 
child labour of whom 16,158 were 
adolescents and 42,458 were children 
while the latter had 18,046 child labour 
with 7,370 adolescents and 10,676 
children The total plantation labour force 
in Assam and West Bengal was 4,90,182 
and 2,38,967 respectively The tea-growing 
states of south India have very little child 
labour They collectivelv employed 433 
children and 1,350 adolescents in 1987 
The adolescents outnumber the children 
whereas in the two eastern states it is the 
reverse. Inadentally, south India has a bet¬ 
ter record of unplementing the provisions 
of the Plantation Labour Act and the 
wages, especially in Kerala, are higher 

Children and adolescents are paid lower 
wages than adults Children are paid half 
the wages of adults whereas the hours of 
work prescribed by the act is more than 
half of that of adults The 1982 amend 
ment of the act lays down that the 
minimum working hours for adults is 48 
hours a week whereas it is 27 hours a week 
for children Such issues are never raised 
at the minimum wages committees 
because the government and the trade 
unions have by and large ignored the sub¬ 
ject of child labour Perhaps they too view 
It as a 'natural' component of the plan¬ 
tation system 

* The liKures tui tea plantation labour (1987) 
are tiom leu Siatmu i l9Sfl S9 Tea Board 
1991 Tht We*! Bengal Government reports 
vonsulicd ait Labour m tteii Bengal IWtH 
Citivernmeni of West Bengal, 1989 and 
lahtyur in Ueu Bengal 1989 (.lusernmenl ol 
West Bengal, 1990 See also I'rasenncswari 
Industrial Relations in lea Plantations Tht 
Dooars Scene’ tuonomK and Miiiiol Heek 
ly 19 (24 and 2S) 1984 
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Child Labour and PLA 

The Phmtation Labour Act was pass¬ 
ed by parliament in October I9S1 and it 
became a landmark for planution 
WOTkers. This was the fim mRjor attempt 
to rctukte working and living conditions 
of plantation workers. The act made it 
mandatory for the employers to provide 
certain wi^aie measures and it imposed 
restrictions on working hours. 

Soon after the act was passed the tea 
industry entered into a period of depres¬ 
sion due to a sudden fall in prices in the 
international market. The planters’ ^>peal 
to the government to withhold enforcing 
of the act as they woidd be unable to meet 
the additional financial commitments was 
conceded for the tune being. However, 
during the winter of 1953-54 tea prices 
rose shandy and the industry witnessed 
a boom during the subsequent period. 
The government therefore decided to en¬ 
force the act ftopi April I, 1954. 

The act hasa direct beari^ on the con¬ 
ditions of child labour and children of 
plantation workers. It reguUaed the hours 
of work and created two categories of 
child labour, namely, adolescent and 
children. It also provided for educauonal 
fadlities for children of plantation 
workers and creches for infants. The act 
makes it mandatory for the employers to 
provide creches for children below six 
years. The employers have run primary 
schools within the plantation when there 
are twenty-five or more children between 
the ages of six and twelve years. At the 
tame time, by permitting enqiloyment of 
children above the age of 12 the aa im¬ 
plied that chikhen above this age need not 
have schooling facilities. 

Chapter 3 of the act deals with health. 
There are basicaDy three provisions which 
related to drinking water, sanitation and 
medical bdlitiet. Drinking water and 
sanitation have to be provided in the 
residential areas of the workers (labour 
lines). All plantations engagmg 1,000 or 
more workm have to maintain thar own 
hospitals and those with less than 1,000 
worken but more than 200 vwrkers are re¬ 
quired to run their own dispensaries. A 
group of plantations have to collectively 
maintain a group hospital which will pro¬ 
vide specialised treatment. 

The aa surprisingly does not cover 
health and safety at the work place. Plan¬ 
tations use large quantities of pesticides, 
and weediddes which are sprayed on the 
plants ami on the ground. Chemical fer- 
tihaen are abo spiffed or applied by hand 
to the soil. The aa in its present form con¬ 
tains no provisions for protecting workers 
handling these hazardous chemicals. 
Moreover, while the aa specifies working 
hours for the various categones of 


workers it does not recommend die type 
of work for the various categories. As a 
resuh einployers can ragage adolescenU 
and children in spraying hazardous 
chemicals. In faa most employers use 
adolescent workers for these activities 
because in most cases these workers are 
ya to acquire the skills for plucking tea 
leaves and they cannot be engaged in 
heavy agricultural work expeaed of the 
adult male workers. 

The provisions of the Plantation 
Labour Act, if implemented, would 
certainly help improve the fiving and 
working conditions of plantation labour. 
The Plantation Inquiry Commission of 
1956 had predicted that the welfare pro¬ 
visions in the aa would radically alter the 
working conditions. This opti^m was 
premature because though nearly four 
decades have passed sinoe the aa came in¬ 
to force its provisioiu are ya to be fully 
implemented by the employers. This is 
especially so in Assam and West Bengal. 
Fbr example, the aa lays down that each 
year 8 per cent of labour houses should 
be converted to permanent structures. 
Thus by 1969 all houses should have been 
made of brick and mortar with tiled roofs. 
However in Vlfea BengaL which employs 
nearly one-fourth of the labour force; the 
reports of the labour department show 
tha m 1988 oidy 78 pa cent of the houses 
ma the specifications. In the following 
year tire figure dropped to 73 pa cent. 
The reports also note tha the oki houses 
were not being remodelled to mea the 
specified requirements. 

Educational fadlities provided by the 
employers are highly inadequate Schools 
are ba^y maintained and teachers do not 
have the propa qualifications. In West 
Bengal the Distria School Board was 
cmnpelled to take ova schods in the plan¬ 
tations in orda to ensure that qualified 
teachers were employed. Howeva, instead 
of embarrassing the planterg this move has 
in faa encouraged them to demand that 
the stae goremment take ova other 
wdfare fedlities as vielL Medical facilities, 
for example, have decliired ova the years. 
Group medical hospitals were in existence 
ealia in West Ben^ Init k is ironic that 
afta the enforcement of the aa these have 
been gradually disbanded and there are 
none in existence now. The planters’ 
assodations in Wret Bengal and Assam 
have appealed to their state governments 
to reliew them of providing medical 
fadlities to their worfcm Urey have sug¬ 
gested that the Employea State Insinance 
Corporation or the state governments’ 
health servica cova the workers. The at¬ 
titude of the employers is quite clear, 
labour welfare to them is a waste of 
resources and they are unwilling to im- 


prove the li^ eondltkNtt of (he 
even though the industry is going through 
a boom period. 

The a^hy of the employett towards 
labour shows tha they will anplement the 
provisions of the met tmly if they are forc¬ 
ed to do sa The labour department of the 
state governments are expected to ensure 
that the aa it propaiy implemented but 
they do do not have the requisite man- 
powa to cova most of the plantations. 
There are around 300 plantations in West 
Bengal which are covered by the aa. 
Howeva there are a little ova hdf a dozen 
assistant labour commissioners in this 
area who have powers to carry out in¬ 
vestigations and launch prosecutions. In 
Assam too the situation is more or less the 
same The isolation of the plantations, the 
distances involved in reaching them coupl¬ 
ed with poor transport fadlities make it 
difficult for the officers to carry out their 
work. In Wbst Bengal the labour depart¬ 
ment launched 70 prosecution cases in 
1987, 36 in 1988 and 165 in 1989 unda 
the aa and recovered several thousands of 
rupees as fines from the deferring 
managements. 

Prosecutions are not very effedive 
means of ensuring implementation 
Managemenu are invariably la off after 
paying a fine which is quite light, in West 
Bengal the maximum fine for a single case 
IS R$ 500. In case of a previous convic¬ 
tion the fine miq' be enhanced to Rs 1,000. 
In most cases managements find it con¬ 
venient to plead guilty and pay the fine 
rather than implement the provisions as 
this would involve more expenses For 
example, it is less expensive to pay Rs 500 
or Rs 1,000 as fine tor not maintaining 
proper creches in the work area than in 
improving the quality of the creches. Such 
lenient fines renda unplemaitation of the 
ad a farce. More stringent punishmoit is 
necessary. Heavier fines and provision of 
imprisonment are necessary in orda to 
ensure that the managements carry out 
their commitments to their worken. 

Anotha important agency for imple¬ 
menting the ad is the trade union. 
Unionisation in this industry is higha 
than in several otha industria in the 
organised sedor. In Assam the INTUC 
and its affiliates dominate while in llWst 
Bengal almost all the major trade union 
federations have their unioiu there along 
with a number of independent unions. 
The CITU is the dominant force there 
followed by the INTUC and the UTUC 
(RSP). Thide unions have had an impor¬ 
tant influence on the lives of the workers. 
They form a link bdween the isolated 
workers and the outside world. They have 
played a nuyor role in transforming the 
oppressive, management dominated 
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btdMtrU ifiitloiu ia this in- 
do^. At the «nw time they haw hem 
laiiely iodiffeicat in im|tieinentation of 
the act on an induatry>wkle basis. Unions 
tahe up instances on a pie^meal basis at 
the plantation level. A union may agiute 
in a (tiantation for new houses or for im¬ 
provement of water supply. The indif¬ 
ference of the unions can be observed 
from die reports of the labour department 
of West Bengal which note that though 
the department carried out a number of 
prosecutions it received no complaints 
from the workers or their trade union 
representatives regarding violation of the 
act. 

Can the PLA protect child labour? The 
amendments proposed in the bill are un¬ 
doubtedly necessary for providing some 
protection to child labour. However, the 
apathy of the onployers, indifference of 
the trade unions, and helplessness of the 
government in implemoiting the PLA 
makes one wonder whether there will be 
any signiricani change in the working con- 


MUSLIMS in India constitute one of the 
most backward sections of the society, 
along with the neo-Buddhists. and 
scheduled castes and tribes, etc, in terms 
of both the educational spread and the 
quality of performance. This fact has been 
recognised by the programme ol action 
relating to the New Education Policy 
[1986] which has defined Muslims and iieo 
Buddhists as educationally backward 
minorities. 

New Education Policy [1986] 

The New Education Policy [1986] 
speaks of providing suitable incentives to 
all educationally backward sections of 
society, particularly in the rural areas. 
More speciTically, referring to the 
minorities, it recognises that ‘some 
minority groups are educationally depriv¬ 
ed or backward’. It resolves that ‘greater 
attention will be paid to the education of 
these groups in the interest of equality and 
social justice. This will naturally include 
the conAitutioiuU guarantees given to 
them to establish and administer thar own 
educational institutions, and protection to 


ditions of child labour. Given tiw present 
scenario in plantations it should clear 
to idl that mere passing of acts or amen¬ 
ding them will not have the desired effect 
if these are not backed by sufficiently 
strong penal provisions. Employers will 
implemfflt the act only if violmion entails 
imprisonment or if the tines are escalated. 

However there is a basic question on 
this subject, namely, is child labour at all 
necessary in plantations? The PLA has 
unquestioningly accepted it as being 
int^ral to the planution system. That is 
why it has provisions for regulating child 
labour instead of abolishing it. However 
if plantations in south India can survive 
without extensive use of child labour why 
is it necessary m Assam and West Bengal? 
Finally, why should children of plantation 
workm be encouraged to take up low- 
paid work and be granted legal protection 
for doing so? Should they not instead be 
encourag^ to educate themselves so as to 
improve then life chances? 


their languages and cuhure. Simul¬ 
taneously objectivity will be reflected in 
the preparation of textbooks and in all 
school aaivities, and all possible measures 
will be taken to promote an integration 
based on appreciation of common na¬ 
tional goals and ideals, in contirmity with 
the core curnculum.' 

The statement of national policy can 
help achieve these objectives only when it 
IS widely recognised that (a) no growth 
model can work for long unless equity 
and social justice are integrated in the 
model, (b> education constitutes an im¬ 
portant instrument of social and 
economic transformation and, therefore, 
(c) no segment of the cituenry can be 
allowed to remain educationally and 
economically backward. 

If Muslims, neo-Buddhists, scheduled 
castes and tribes continue to lag behind 
in educational and economic spheres, it 
will have the effect of pulling down the 
general growth rate and inoease in social 
tensions. If a few houses are burning, 
others cannot remain protected against 
the tire. 


In assessing the trend and status of 
the educational backwardness of the 
Muslims, one is handicapped by the fact 
that communitywise figures of literacy are 
not made available. These figures were 
published in the Census Reports from 
1861-1941. i-or subsequent Census Reports 
for 1951, 1961, 1971 and 1981, these 
figures, though collected, were not 
published. Therefore, one can rely only on 
a very sketchy data culled out tom 
vanous sources. The nunistiy of home af¬ 
fairs. GOl, got the field data collected 
from various districu spread over the 
country where Muslim population was 
significant. The state of enrolment of 
Muslims in schools and colleges can be 
seen from Ihbie 1. 

It is obvious that at the high school and 
higher levels, Muslims are at least three 
to four times behind other communities. 
The dismal picture of Muslim represen¬ 
tation in the educational sphere is affirm¬ 
ed by micro-level dau aviulablc through 
the surveys and tield studies conducted in 
paiticular localities. Ihble 2 summarises 
the enrolment of Muslims in dilTererit 
classes in Moradabad district of western 
Uttar Pradesh. (Percentage of Muslims in 
Moradabad town was about 58 per cent, 
whereas in the entire district it was 38 per 
cent in 1971.) 

Not only in enrolments. Muslims have 
done badly in performance also. Ikble 3 
illustrates the performance of students in 
nine intermediate colleges in 1982 in 
Rampur town of I Ittar Pradesh which has 
72 per cent Muslim population 

Ikble 4 shows that while the pass 
percentage and the percentage of first 
divisioners for total students was 67 and 
11 respectively, it was only 47.7 and 6.2 
respectively for Muslims. 

Several studies have confirmed the 
following conclusions- 

(1) At the high school and intermediate 
levels, the percentage of Muslim students 
IS roughly one-third to one-fourth of what 
It should be according to their population. 

(2) The drop-out rate among Muslim 
students is significantly higher than 
among non-Muslims with the result that 
the number of Muslim students as a 
percentage of the total keeps on declin¬ 
ing as the level of education goes up. 

(3) Muslim students do lot score as well 
as others in the examinations. The number 
of first divisions among Muslim can¬ 
didates IS very low. 

(4) Muslims studying in Hindi medium 
schools did much better than those in the 
minonty Urdu medium lastitutions. 

(5) In the Maslim-managed schools and 
degree colleges, percentage of non-Musbm 
students keeps on'increasing as the level 
of education increases. Moreover, ratio of 
Muslim girls to Muslim boys in such in¬ 
stitutions keeps on declining as the level 


Educational Backwardness of 
Muslims 

Ania Ansari 

The under-representation of Muslims in the educational sphere 
can be explained to a large extent by the small size of the social 
stratum among them whose members would in the normal course 
go in for education as a normal activity. 
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of education rises. 

(6) The performance of Mushin students 
in Mushm-manived schools is not as 
good as in other schools 

Causes OF Educational Backwardness 

Vanous causes of educational back* 
wardness among Muslims, as handed out 
from time to umc; may be summed up as 
follows 

(1) Religious orthodoxy and cultural 
ethos of Muslims leads them to believe 
that modern education is a threat to 
Islamic values and therefore they send 
their children to madarsas with low 
academic standards Also, material offen¬ 
sive to Mushms or adverse to their culture 
found way into the syllabi scaring the 
orthodox parents who cared for their 
religion 

(2) Muslim perception of the Hindu and 
anti-Mushm ethos of contemporary soaal 
setup makes them believe that they will be 
discriminated in job opportunities It 
results in their withdrawal and lack of 
investment and interest in education 

(3) Since most Mushms are self-employed 
artisans, workers or petty shopkeepers it 
makes them indifferent to modern ^uca- 
tion as It does not bring them immediate 
economic ^nefits Modern education is 
irrelevant to their'present occupational 
roles As soon as the child IS seven or eight 
years of age, poor parents would hke them 
to join the family trade to supplement 
family income 

(4) liie liequent recurrence of communal 
nots generates a sense of insecurity among 
the Muslims, and insecurity is not con 
ducive to any serious academic pursuits 
or constructive efforts 

(5) In slates like UP Urdu has been 
driven out of schools as a medium of in 
structipn even ai the primary level This 
has had two consequences Parents 
refused to send their children, especially 
girls to Hindi medium schools Secondly, 
large number ot vhildren whose mother 
tongue was Urdu were sent increasingly to 
madarsas/Urdu medium schools These 
schools have an exclusive Muslim 
dominated environment with low com 
peiitive spirit 

(6) The Muslim leaders have been laying 
more stress on cultural and religious issues 
and have taken up very little concrete 
social work to reduce the educational 
backwardness of fhe community 

(7) Musbm intellectuals hare gently cut 
them off from the educational and 
economic problems of the community 
leaving the community leadcriess 

(8) In the wake of the partition of the 
country, a laige number of middle-class 
Muslims migrated to Pakistan The peo 
pie left behind were mostly uneducated 
artisans, sifiall and marginal farmers and 

/petty shopkeepers They could not res- 
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pond to demands of modern education. 

While all the above explanations may 
have some elements of truth, the predomi¬ 
nant reason for the educational backward¬ 
ness of Muslims appears to be a very 


narrow middte-dau base among Mie 
Muslims. Most of the people m ail the 
communities look at education as a means 
of entry into a job, prestige and sooal 
mobility. Whoiever they aspire for whitr- 


TxaiEl MUSLJM ENXOLMtWT IN SCHOOtS AND CotLPOCS 

Category No of Districts Percen Tbtal No Muslim Per- Ratio of 

Surveyed tage of of Students cenuge 6 and 3 
Mushms Students (1981 82) = Educa- 

in the (1981 82) tion Indn 


w 


Surveyed 
Districts 
(C ensus 
197!) 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Elementary school 

4S distncls/12 states 

17 32 

9848 

Lakhs 

12 20 
Lakhs 

12 30 

072 

Secondary schools 

38 districis/ll states 

18 36 

1964 

Lakhs 

209 

Lakhs 

1070 

0S8 

High school 

8 boards 

12 00 

13 44 

Lakhs 

0S4 

Lakhs 

400 

0 33 

Oass Xil 

S boards 

10 30 

226 

Lakhs 

5645 

2 49 

024 

Engineering 

9 universities 

12 44 

2698 

92 

3 41 

027 

Medical 

12 medical colleges 

9 55 

2845 

98 

344 

036 


Source N C Saxena, ‘Pubhc Employment and Educational Backwardness among Muslims in 
India' Man and Development, Vol V, No 4, December 1983. p 116 
Tabi f 2 Muslim Enroimlni in Moraimbad Dictrk i 


(lass 


1977 78 



1979 80 



Mushms 

Non Muslim 

Muslims 

Muslims 

Non Muslims 

Muslim 




Percentage ol 



Percentages 




Total 



of Total 

1 

15,895 

55,738 

22 

22 537 

85,112 

21 

V 

3,969 

20.965 

16 

4,851 

17.137 

22 

VIII 

1.962 

13,453 

13 

3 171 

13,482 

19 

XII 

827 

5,114 

14 

966 

8 463 

10 

BA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

966 

69% 

12 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

218 

1861 

10 


Sourer Report on Causes of Communal Riots in District Moradabad (1981), submitted to the 
ministry of home afbirs, (jOl by the t entre for Research in Rural and industnal Develop¬ 
ment Chandigarh 


TaBLI 3 PtRFORMANCt OF MuSl IMS IN iNIFKMEDIArt IN RaMPUR 



Total 

Muslims 

Non Mushms 

Exiucation 

Index 

Figure in Col 





3/Figure in 
Col 2/072 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

No of students appearing in 
intermediate examination 

731 

197 

534 

0 37 

Students passing the examination 

433 

89 

344 

0 29 

Students securing first division 

42 

2 

40 

007 

Source A R Sherwani. Muslim India, May >983, p 204 



Tabi t 4 Performancf of Muslims in Ci ass X of Dti hi Board of Examination 1978 


Total 

Mushms 

Percentage of 

Education 




Muslims to 

Index 




1btal 


Population 

54 lakhs 

S 1 lakhs 

94 


Students who appeared 

54,000 

907 

17 

IS 

Students who passed 

36,000 

434 

12 

I3 

Students who got 1st division 

4.000 

27 

067 

07 


Source A R Sierwani, ‘Educational Backwardness', Seminar, 240, 1979, p 32-34 
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codir <a<(capatkHis, they tend to make the 
neoessairy investment of time, energy, and 
resources to secure education But 
whenever their aspirations are oriented to 
occupations where education is not an 
essential pre-requisite or an asset, they 
would be unwilhng to invest in education 
This expluns the clear preference of the 
middle classes in all communities for 
education as against the rather inditfeient 
attitude of the lower classes for it 
Several studies have s^own that the 
mean tncome level of Muslims was lower 
than the mean income of the total sam 
pie studied The main reason for relatively 
low income level of Muslim households 
was their heavy concentration in less 
remunerative occupations A very low 
percentage of Muslim households is 
engaged in professional, administrative 
and clmcal jobs and a high percentage is 
dependent on household based cotuge 
industnes Muslims are very poorly 
represented in the top 10 per cent of the 
population Thus, the under representation 
of Muslims in educational sphere can b« 
explained to a large measure by the small 
size of social stratum among them whose 
members would in normal course go in for 
education as a normal aaivity 

Sholi i) Bi DoM 

The Muslim leaders and intellectuals 
should organise a mass movement for 100 
per cent enrolment oi children at primary 
level to the neatest school A house to 
house survey of the eligible children of all 
the communities, Hindu or Muslim and 
others, who are not in schools should 
precede such an effort Since, all the com 
munities have poor families who face 
massive illiteracy, the effort must be non 
communal and broad based It will 
generate goodwill for the movement 
Moreover, literacy and education are not 
divisible II the children ot one com 
munit} go to schools while othets while 
away then time out of schools, it will af 
feet the involvement in education of even 
the school-going children 
The three language formula should be 
implemented with Urdu as the second 
language in all the states where a sizeable 
chunk of children has Urdu as the mother 
tongue Introduction of Urdu as a subject 
in classes VI to X would attract Muslim 
children to schools run by government 
and non-government organisations Up to 
primary level, medium of instruction must 
necessarily be the mother-tongue Besides 
being scientific and time-tested, it will 
have the salutary effect ot weaning away 
Muslim children trom the exclusive 
cultural ethos oi ill-equipped madarsa 
stream It may gradually force the madar 
sa system itsdf to modernise itself 
lob-oriented education and vocational 


training should be introduced in a large 
number of schools to enable Muslims and 
other poor, coming from lower middle 
classes consisting of artisans, etc, to find 
education relevant 

Presently, schools and colleges tend to 
be located in Hindu majority localities 
(as against polite stations which pre 
dominate Muslim localities) More educa 
tional/tcchnical institutions should be 
opened in Muslim dominated areas 

Teaching in government-aided schools 
should become absolutely secular so that 
Muslim apathy is overcome The system 
of morning prayers which smack oi 
Hindu cultural ethos should be given up 
Text-books should be purged of anti- 
Muslim propaganda 

Textbooks in minority institutions 
should be carefully scrutinised These 
should be brought as closer to the text 
books ot othei government-aided schools 
as possible consistent with the require 
ment of a healthy knowledge of Islamic 
traditions tor the Muslim children 

Procedure for establishment and 
recognition of minority institutions 
should be liberalised and unnecessary 
Aurdles should not be created in the way 
of community Efforts to create their 
institutions 

At all levels of recruitment to govern, 
ment, public sector and state aided private 
sector, objective criteria for selecting 
should be adhered to so as to eliminate 
all possible influence of prejudice and 
discrimination The system of recruitment 
must be fair 


Muslim leaders, scholars and intellec¬ 
tuals who do not think that the proWems 
of Muslim backwardness are entirely dii- 
ferent from other poor communities and 
who aie prone to focus on educational 
and economic issues rather than cultural 
issues should be encouraged 

Liberal grants should be given to train- 
ing/coachmg schools for the preparation 
of Muslim youth lor higher services such 
as AU-India, central and banking services. 

Waqf properties should be managed 
better to release resources for setting up 
new schools/instilutions and tc help 
poor Muslim youths lor pursuing higher 
education 

Better data base should be developed 
by the government to monitor the progms 
of Muslim participation in education, 
scholarships, pbs, bank loans, industrial 
units and anti-poverty programmes such 
as IRDP, Trysem and artisan-based 
programmes 

Employment exchanges should ensure 
that, qualifications being equal, spon¬ 
soring of candidates will be fairly 
representative 

State should help improve the quality 
of education through introduction of 
schemes for teachers’ training and 
refresher courses for community-run 
schools and colleges 

Schemes should be drawn up to provide 
matching grants and grants in aid to 
community-run institutions for purchase 
of educational equipments 

Financial incentives should be provided 
for children of very poor families 
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Yeltsinas Vendetta 

De% Murarka 


Tht extr^tdinary amilarities in the Brezhnevite treatment of 
Soviet dissidents and the Yeltsinite treatment of Gorbachev are 
becoiping startling. 


WHO says Brezhnev’s times and 
philosophy are gone for ever? The way 
Mikhail Gorbachev is being treated now 
by the Russian leadership strongly sug¬ 
gests that the virus of totalitarianism is 
well and alive under the garb of a new 
democracy. This extremely dark episode 
cannot be written off simply as a feud bet¬ 
ween two individuals, the one politically 
powerless, the other still kicking hard but 
in the process of slowly waning. It has 
profound imfdications for the future of 
the fledgling democracy in Russia, none 
of them too reassuring. 

The antagonism between Russian presi¬ 
dent Boris Vbltsin and Gorbachev, eX- 
piesident of the USSR, is a story going 
back to 1987, when Ybltsin was removed 
from the post of the first secretary of the 
Moscow city Communist Party and 
membership of the Politburo. Since then 
%ltsin has pursued a single-minded 
vendetta against Gorbachev throughout 
the length and breadth of Russia. It has 
been a successful vendetta. As a result, 
Gorbachev lost power, the country was 
split into several independent republics 
and Yeltsin emerged as the sole leader of 
Russia. But even this triumph does not ap¬ 
pear to have assuaged him. The latest in¬ 
stalment in this unpleasant saga merely 
indicates that he still attaches more im¬ 
portance to destroying Gorbachev than to 
anything else, than even to the reputation 
and welfare of Russia. 

That Yeltsin and his cohorts will not 
rest till Gorbachev is morally, even 
physically, destroyed, was foreseen by sen¬ 
sitive Russians long ago.' Gorbachev, an 
attentive reader of Dostoevsky, must have 
come across several times of favourite 
phrase of the writer and pondered over its 
significant application to his plight today; 
“I did this man a good turn and he never 
forgave me." 

Given a widespread perception that it 
is Gorbachev who is responsible for the 
antagonism in the first place, a correction 
in perspective is necessary. No doubt, 
Vtitsin was rather cruelly and savagely 
treated in October 1987, when removed 
from the politicai hierarchy. However, it 
is equally true, as Gorbachev has stated 
a few days ago, that whatever his merits, 
' the then political leaden of the country 
came to the conclusion that he was too 


unstable, unpredictable and wayward to 
be trusted with a responsible political 
position. "I always thought of him as a 
great destroyer rather than a creator, an 
ideal oppositionist. It seems, my fear is 
coming true”. Gorbachev has written.^ 

Moreover, the antagonism between the 
two IS qualitmively different. It is natural 
that Gorbachev resents Vtltsin, but he 
does so on a political plane, as a successful 
opponent. Although he could not be 
expected to love Yeltsin, he does not hate 
him personally.. During their tense and 
prolonged political duel since 1987, at 
many critical moments he has been con¬ 
siderate, even tender, towards him. even if 
this would be disputed by Ydtsin now. For 
instance, he was appointed a minister after 
his sacking and retained in the Central 
Committee of the CPSU at Gorbachev’s 
behest coupled with public sympathy for 
him. 

The hatred of Ydtsin towards Gorbachev, 
however, is something else. It is more per¬ 
sonal. visceral. It may be that he harbours 
a memory of some insult at the hands of 
Gorbachev about which we know nothing, 
insults fuelled by memory are always 
more devastating. Mote likdy, Ysitsin can¬ 
not stomach the stature which Gorbachev 
enjoys in the world. But whatever the 
cause, his antagonism goes beyond 
politics. There is an unbridgeable cultural 
and emotional gap between the two. 

The world has noted many instances of 
Yiluin’s unpulsive and unpr^ctable con¬ 
duct in recent months. Not to a small 
degree. Russia's current woes stem from 
this. It is another matter that the Russian 
and Soviet people, in an ttmosphere of 
high political expecutions and whipped 
up tension, perhaps had no choice but to 
opt for him. But in retrospect it is turn¬ 
ing out to be a strategic miaake, for which 
they have paid, and continue to pay, a 
high price. It is of little consolation to 
them that it is their own choice; 

Meanwhile, the extraordinary similari¬ 
ties in the Br^nevite treatment of Soviet 
dissidents and the 'Vbltsinite treatment of 
Gorbachev are becoming startling. The 
latest episode had itS' begiimings in 
the summer of 1992. About that time 
Gorbachev began making critical renwks 
concerning the economic poUcies of 
Yeltsin. On May 29, Komsomotskaya 


Prevde piMshed an itgerview 
Gorbachev in which he sharidy critk^ 
the Inadequacies of the current ectmomic 
policies of the Russian gewernment.* 
interview perceived as defiance; ignited the 
anger of the Yeltsinites to an unusual 
degree. 

On June 2. Vyacheslav Kostikov, press 
secreury to \kltsin, issued a very rude 
statement condemning public expression 
of such criticisms by Gorbachev which 
threatened “destabilisation of the social 
and political situation in the country"! It 
pledged that \kltsin “will be compelled to 
take the necessary and legal steps to en¬ 
sure that no damage is done to the course 
of reforms”.* Shades of Yegor Ligachev 
in 1987-1990! Attacks on his Fund began 
almost immediately. For instance; the cars 
at his disposal were chanaed to less com¬ 
fortable models. 

All along, the Yeltsinites have wanted 
that Gorbachev should be turned into a 
mute non-person, as Niktta Khnischev 
was made ty the Biezhnevites. At the time 
he, though perfectly aware that it was not 
so, diplomatically dismissed this gesture 
as an aberration, something done without 
“the knowledge of the president”. He 
affirmed that he support^ reforms and 
called for a united front to implement 
them.’ Developments since then have 
proved that the Yeltsinite threat was not 
an empty one. Earlier, in another context, 
Gorbachev had revealed that a high level 
committee headed by Ydtsin himself 
existed, devoted to inventing ways and 
means to discredit and destroy him. 

A fresh on>ortunity was provided for 
tormenting Gorbachev with the pro¬ 
ceedings at the Constitutional Court 
where the Russian Communist Party had 
brought in a petition to challenge the con¬ 
stitutionality of Yeltsin’s ban on the 
existence and functioning of the party, im¬ 
posed following the failure of the August 
1991 coup. With the tacit co-operation of 
the court, the Yeltsinite defenders soujght 
to turn it into a politicised trial of the 
history of the CPSU, not without some 
success. Emboldened by this, they began 
insisting upon calling Gorbachev to the 
witness stand. They were joined by the 
communist die hards in this demand, who 
also wanted to discredit their former 
leader, dump on his shoulders respon¬ 
sibility for everything which had happen¬ 
ed in the past. As this unholy altoce 
clamoured for him to appear before the 
court, and an obliging court gave in to the 
demand, Gorbachev refused to do so, de¬ 
nouncing it as a show triaL In a letter to 
the court, he declared that both sides were 
trying to find scapegoats *for their 
mistakes and that these attempts "may 
trigger the suppression of dissidence and 
bring about a climate of purges for 
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Gorbachev was no! alone in belk^nig 
that the Constitutional Court is “involved 
in activities alien to it and proved a 
hostage of political confrontation, which 
is harmful to its authority”'' An eminent 
jurist, Abimn Mob^ has also criticised the 
chief judge, Valery Zorkin, for playing the 
game of the two political groups and 
violating one of the fundamental rights 
of an individual, the right to travel. He 
also pointed out that even those around 
the court have admitted that they do not 
ecpect Gorbachev to shed any new light 
on the matter. They just want him there 
to humiliate him.* 

Gorbachev was fined for his disregard 
of the court. When he refused its sum¬ 
mons the .second time, the court called 
upon the authorities to con^l him to do 
so by depriving him of the right to travel 
abroad. It is curious, indeed, that the 
nature of punishments reserved by Rus¬ 
sian authoritarianism for its opponents 
has remained the same from the Tsarist 
times to this day, and many of its great 
figures have been exiles in Europe. 

The Veltsinites now had the pretext 
ana the opportunity to hit as hard at 
Gorbachev as possible. They rightly 
believed that the majority of Russian 
public opinion, long alienated from him, 
was disapproving of his refusal to appear 
before the court. Only a minority were 
bold enough to support him publicly. 
They were of two kinds. There were those 
who believed that he was right in his 
stand. Others, who thought his refu.sai to 
appear as a witness was not correct but 
understood his motives and position. 

In swift moves, it was announced that 
Gorbachev will not be allowed to leave the 
country for keeping engagements he had 
made in South Korea and Italy. Yeltsin 
himself waded in on October 7, wielding 
his favourite democratic instrument, a 
presidential decree, to deprive the 
Gorbachev Fund of the greater part of its 
premises and designating it for a new 
financial academy. Gorbachev heard 
about the decree at a Gemtan embassy 
reception. At 6 a m next morning, a tough 
posse of police arrived at the premises, 
preventing any of the workers from enter¬ 
ing the premises. Gorbachev though was 
allowed in. One can, of course, rely upon 
the Veltsinites, with'their incredibly high 
level of culture, for little mercies, though 
not for long. 

All this was done by word of mouth 
and phone calls from seniors to their 
juniors. Thus the order to surround the 
Fund building was given by phone on 
October 7 evening to the head of the 
Moscow police, Vladimir Pankratov, by 
the Russian minister for interior, Viktor 
Erin. The Fund was not forewarned.* 


The *]^bhe'Iaw* appi^ WTie ttw 
law operating in reality, as In the patf. 

It is hi^ly reminiscent of the Brezhnev 
time practices, particularly the way the 
great humanist and scientist Andrei 
Sakharov was treated. The legal bases for 
all these prohibitions appears to be very 
thin. For instance, no one was able to pro¬ 
duce any written instructions or orders 
prohibiting Gorbachev from travelling 
abroad, despite demands by him to pro¬ 
duce such a document, which would show 
who had signed it. 

No one even around Yeltsin’s press ser¬ 
vice appeared to know how and when the 
decree seizing the Gorbachev Fund 
building was prepared and how the figure 
of 1,000 square metres which he is to be 
allovred to rent in the same building was 
arrived at. Though it was claimed (hat 
nearly two-thirds of (he building was 
taken away from the Fund because of the 
need to esubbsh a new financial academy, 
the text of the decree neither mentioned 
this nor the deployment of police around 
the building.'” 

Light has been thrown on the psycho¬ 
logy behind this move by the deputy prime 
minister, Mikhail Poltoranin. a Yeltsin 
intimate. He complained that the 
Gorbachev Fund was earning too much 
money and in foreign exchange at that. 
According to this ex-communist, “When 
Gorbachev founded the fund, it was 
understood that it will work for Russia. 
In reality, in the opinion of Poltoranin, 
Gorbachev created a second Zurich cen¬ 
tre, from which, as from ‘Aurora’, he 
planned to fire salvoes at Russian 
leaders!’" Some salvoes, some leaders! 

It was ’understood’ by whom? Was 
such an understanding made clear to 
Gorbachev at the time? What docs ‘work¬ 
ing for Russia’ means? Does it mean tak¬ 
ing a monastic vow to seal one’s lips and 
refrain from criticising Yeltsin? Is the iden¬ 
tity of Yeltsin and Russia now one and the 
same thing? 

A frightening aspect of the Poltoranin 
approach is its remarkable symbiosis of 
Tsarist and Stalinist world views. There is 
the Tsarist paranoia against the revolu¬ 
tionaries in the reference to the Zurich 
centre by which is meant the activities of 
Lenin and a host of other democrats and 
Marxists in exile, and a Stalinist in¬ 
tolerance of even the mildest dissidence. 
According to this interpreution, only 
those who support the offidal views of the 
current Russian leadership can be con¬ 
sidered patriotic Worse stQL there is an 
unpleasant echo of the concept of ‘inter¬ 
nal emigre’, as applied to eminent writers 
in the past, such as Boris Pasternak. 

Pottoranin’s remarks are also basically 
misleading in suggesting that Gorbachev 
is competing for power against Yeltrin. 


This motive' is iinderKniMI fimtaer 
another remark he made: “He has great' 
ambitions. In this he somewhat resemUes ^ 
Hasbuiatov, like a pair of Siamese twini^ '1 
The comparison with Hasbuiatov, the.j 
chairman of the Russian Supreme Sovi 0 f^'{^ 
was particularly insulting to Goriachev. 
As for Hasbuiatov, almost all of Ybltsiii’i^';: 
close advisers have become notorious 
mutual sniping in public and like fi^tiilg ^ 
cats trying to gouge out each other’s eyes, ; 
quite a familiar Russian spectacle these . 
days. 

One of the characteristics of the duel ,' 
between the (wo personalities is that aside '<’■ 
from doing political battle, Yeltsin hat . 
shown a strong tendency to heap upph ' 
him personal and public humiliation. This . 
trend has been particularly marked since 
the August 1991 coup, after which he. 
began to be treated as the new Ikar of 
Russia, if not of ail Russians, by his 
acolytes. His insults to Gorbachev began 
then. When Gorbachev resigned as presi¬ 
dent of the Soviet Union and vacat^ the 
Kremlin and his official residence, the 
boorish and petty pinpricks against him 
and his wife Raisa became a matter of . 
widespread public gossip and sad sitak- 
ing of heads. 

That some infantile satisfaction is 
derived by the Veltsinites from thus 
trashing a vanquished, but one of the un¬ 
doubtedly great men of history hardly 
enhances respect for their intdlectu:id 
qualities. As ^uard Samoilov has put it, 
“All this unethical, involved and vulgar 
nonsense, which is continuously hurled at 
Gorbachev from all sides is a menacing 
sign of acute spiritual sickness of the 
country. If even the leaders of the coun¬ 
try, public and political figures speak of 
Gorbachev as only the mob can speak of 
him, then Russia is in a bad shape and 
there is nothing for us to hope for. There 
are no miracles: people who are not able 
to esteem a great man, cannot run their 
state successfully”^ 

YHtsin’s latest efforts to grind Gorbachev 
to dust in an arbitrary fashion have done 
incalculable harm to democratic and 
judicial institution-making in Russia and 
have dealt a blow to establishment of 
civilised conduct in politics. Worse stilL 
one of rhe casualties has been the Con¬ 
stitutional Court itself. By its politically 
biased conduct, it has not only confirmed 
Gorbachev’s contention that it is a show 
trial but strengthened a widespread sen¬ 
timent that ultimately it will produce the 
verdict Vbitsin wants. Just as the Russian 
doctors gave a dean Inll of health to Erich 
Honecker, who had been sheltering in the 
Chilean embassy in Moscow, because it 
was politically convenient to get him out 
to Germany and thus oblige chancellor 
Helmut Kohl. 
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Interesting that hardly a murmur of 
condemanation or regret was heard in 
Russia when it became known that 
Honecker had been booted out of the 
country on a false medical certificate. 
However, there was such an undercurrent 
of (ionsternation with the episode that 
ultimately even Yeltsin had to make some 
amends and he asked the visiiing German 
foreign minister that he would be satisfied 
if the court would take into consideration 
his old age.'^ 

The intelligentsia, which was the first 
to benefit from his policies, now also 
remains mute when Gorbachev is being 
treated so shabbily by the new establish¬ 
ment. As one of the very few Russian 
commenutors to publicly raise his voice 
in protest at this development has put it: 
“Most of our much vaunted and unique 
intelligentsia reacts to all this in a weak 
and cowardly fashion, like a bespectacled 
man who watches the beatings, and 
frightened, looks out fiom a corner and 
shudders with each blow;’ “ 

Few Russian newspapers, too, have 
dared to criticise the government because 
they still depend upon its .subsidies. Of 
course, in the not-so distant past, when 
Ifeltsin was in opposition, they all used 
to fulminate with impunity against 
Gorbachev, the then president of the 
USSR. Now they go in fear of offending 
Yeltsin. 

The protests have mainly come from 
abroad and the intelligentsia in the west 
has acted in a creditable and honourable 
manner. Spurred on by Vanessa Redgrave, 
the celebrated actress and an active Trot¬ 
skyist, a number of them liave expressed 
their criticism of the treatment of 
Gorbachev in a letter handed over to the 
Russian foreign minister during his visit 
to London.*^ Nor have the leaders of the 
west kept silent. But the Russian leader 
ignored the aiticisms from South Korean 
and Italian leaders and people and 
Gorbachev was forced to cancel planned 
visits to their countries. 

Of course, the voice of India has not 
been heard at all. During the August 1991 
coup, the Indian prime minister disgrac- 
^ the country with his pathetically inade¬ 
quate comments and implied rejection of 
Gorbachev, till then projected as a great 
friend of our nation. It is true now that 
Russia does not give a damn about India, 
one way or another. India has also become 
increasingly marginalised in the inter¬ 
national arena. But have wr abandoned 
and lost all our values since the halcyon 
..days of Gandhi and Nehru and have to 
remain silent in such circumstances? 

Yeltsin was compelled to allow Gor- 
itachev to go to the fuiwral of Willy 
Qrandt after Kohl had demanded it. A 
I phone call to Zorkin, the chairman of the 
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Constitutional Court, fitted it. After all, 
how can a great ‘civilised* leader and his 
‘Constitutional Court* react otherwise. 
One cannot help wondering, however, why 
is it that Russian leaders have always to 
be urged, even coerced, ly the outside 
world to behave to treat their own citizens 
in a humane fashion? it appears some 
things will never change whether Russia 
is democratic or not. 

Faced with a dangerous subversive like 
Gorbachev, the concessions had to be the 
minimum. Gorbachev could go to the 
Brandt funeral, but nowhere else and 
must return to face his old and new 
tormentors. New torments were launch¬ 
ed even before his departure for the 
funeral. A confoence was held by Yeltsin’s 
press secretary on the afternoon of 
October 14 to announce that secret 
documents concerning the massacre of 
Polish officen in 1940 at Katyn by Stalin 
were discovered in the archives which 
Gorbachev knew about but failed to pass 
on to the Poles. In other words, he behav¬ 
ed immorally as general secretary. Soviet 
leaders always denied having played any 
role in Katyn ma.ssacres and it had remain¬ 
ed a matter of bitter controversy between 
Poland and the Soviet Union all these 
years. The documents were brought before 
the Constitutional Court on October 15. 

Thus another shot, kept in reserve un¬ 
til then, was fired to discredit him. The 
accusation was palpably false, and Yeltsin 
undoubtedly knew it. These files were 
brought to the attention of Gorbachev 
only a few hours before he was due to 
meet Yeltsin in the Kremlin to hand over 
charge to him. Gorbachev did not open 
the file and put it in his safe When Yeltsin 
arrived, Alexander Yakovlev also being 
present, and their long talks began, 
Gorbachev brought the file out and they 
opened it. They found that signatures of 
two of his predecessors, Yuri Andropov 
and Konstantin Chernenko were on the 
file, but not o( Brezhnev 

In Ciorbaches’s own words; “We were 
shocked by lho.se awful documents. We 
immediately exchanged opinions on this 
score. All three of us came to the conclu¬ 
sion that we had no right to hide these 
facts froth the Poles, although we did not 
know at the time how it will affect 
Russian-Polish relations. 1 told Yeltsin; 
now it is your presidential business—to 
decide when and in what form to convey 
these facts to the Poles. However, it is 
evident that he is less concerned about 
relations with Poland and more about 
relations with Gorbachev!’'* 

After the Kostikov announcement, at 
a press conference on October 15, 
Gorbachev raised the question why these 
documents were not given by Vrltsin to 
I.ech Walesa, when the latter came to visit 


Moscow^ weifil to 'wliy ite iune 

was raised now? Certainly, tlw trimiimof 
the disclosuK of the dociiments was 
highly suspect. The answer came later tin 
same day. Yeltsin was staging a spectacle 
and receiving a group of Poliidi journalists 
who had brought a letter of thanks from 
Walesa to whom the documents had been 
sent. A loaded question was asked why 
these documoits were not handed over 
earlier. Yeltsin turned ted and shouted 
that the question should be posed to 
Gorbachev. This could be observed even 
on the television screen when the 
ceremony was shown. Apparently, the 
man was instantly overcome with hatred 
for Gorbachev.'^ Extraordinary. It made 
one fearful for Gorbachev’s life 

Curiously enough, this scene which was 
shown at 8 p m. was replaced by a verbal 
and softer version at the 11 p m newscast 
of the same programme Somebody in 
Yrlisin’s circle must have said that it would 
not give a favourable impression of the 
boss to the viewers. 

Amazing that Yeltsin, who wants to be 
accepted as a great leader of a great coun¬ 
try, does not seem to compiehend that try¬ 
ing to discredit Gorbachev in this fashion 
will only discredit him in the eyes of the 
world. It would be counter-productive in 
the end, at several levels. It has already 
dented his reputation in the west, which 
was quite high at the time of the August 
coup. The more he traumatises 
Gorbachev, the more distasteful leaders 
of the world will find having to deal 
with him and his stature will diminish 
acceleratingly. 

He also should not assume that because 
Gorbachev is unpopular with the Russian 
people now, he can continue to abuse him 
any way he likes. There are limits. Cross¬ 
ing them will confer a sort of martyrdom 
on Gorbachev, just as the treatment meted 
out to Yeltsin in 1987 and afterwards 
turned him into one. Yeltsin caimot rely 
on his own public popularity to last 
forever, and his palpable excesses will 
.sooner or later set in motion the law of 
diminishing returns. 

Though the intelligentsia is confused 
and silent before the public, it is begin¬ 
ning to feel rather disgusted at the 
disgraceful conduct of the Ybitsinites all 
round. Their quietly murmured response 
to any complaints about their behaviour 
is “oni idioty, chto vy khotite?" or “they 
are idiots, what do you expect’*? This way 
Yeltsin will lose an important constituen¬ 
cy which he had weaned from Gorbachev 
with his radical postures. 

Lastly, this preoccupation with 
Gorbachev really interferes with Yeltsin's 
reforms in two ways. It drains his energy 
in a frivolous, meaningless pursuit, 
distracts him from concentrating on the 
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more sterious pnrittems faang the coun¬ 
try There ue enough of them 
As « commentator in Izvestia has 
pointedly stated, “Someday Boris 
Nikolaevich will become ex-president 
Interestingly, what the future leader will 
deprive him of”'* 

But there seems to be no stopping this 
duel The 'Vbitsinites have now come up 
with a nnancial report on the fund which 
claims that inegulanties were going on 
Again, the timing of the leak will hardly 
lend It credibility Gorbachev, on the other 
hand, has stepp^ up his attack on Yeltsin 
and in an interview to some French jour 
nalists has called him “dangerous, in 
competent and dtstructive'* 

As for the Constitutional Court, its 
partisanship is becoming more and more 
evident Zorkin’s has been reported as 
having said that Gorbachev does not want 
to appear before the court because he has 
lost his power Now, no impartial judge 
anywhere could pronounce such sen 
timents about a sought afiei witness to the 
dispute and claim to be objective What 
IS more, these are very much Yeltsinite sen 
timents about CHirbachev, who in his turn, 
has exclaimed that he could not par 
iicipate m “this muck” 

The eminent philosopher, Georgi 
Fedotov, who emigrated to Pans after the 
October Revolution, observed many 
decades ago, “The greatest enemy of 
culture in Russia is not fanaticism, it is 
Ignorance, and nut iust ignorance It is 
Ignorance w hich parades as education a 
fetish ol civilisation, in, contrast to 
culture 

Unfortunately for Russia and fur most 
of e>-USSR It IS profound ignorance 
which prevails at all levels today Con 
spicuous by Its absence is culture - 
specially poliacal culture, and its main at 
tribute, civilised conduct 
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THfc Chittagong Hill TVacts (CHTs), a 
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record in regard to the CHTs even after 
the return of democracy one and half 
years ago The CHTs which progressively 
was designated into emergency zones have 
been placed under military control since 
1976 Military control of the region con¬ 
tinues without any change and reportedly 
80,000 military and paramilitary forces 
have been dqjloyed there The Bangla¬ 
deshi security forces and Bengali Muslim 
settlers jointly perpetrated a senes of 
massacres of the hill peoples in 1980,1981, 
1984, 1986 and 1989 This led to the in¬ 
flux of tribal refugees into neighbounng 
Mizoram and Tripura states of India 
The Khaleda Zia government has abo 
been arraigned of human nghts violations 
which include massacres, detentions 
without trial, exirajudiaal executions, tor¬ 
tures, rape, etc The recent, massacre of 
innocent hill peoples al Lougang ‘strategic 
hamlet' on April 10, 1992 is a case in 
point According to press reports around 
300 hill peoples have been massacred in 
broad daylight by the Muslim settlers and 
the security forces Besides the inlellec 
tuals of Bangladesh, the massacre of the 
hill peoples has been conrirmed by Sheikh 
Hasina Wazed, the Awami League presi 
dent and opposition leader of Bangladeshi 
parliament after visiting Lougang on 
April 27, 1992 She demanded a judicial 
inquiry and said that the situation has 
"turned into worst since 1975” Western 
diplomats reportedly asked the Bangla 
desh government not to hide anything and 


Chittagong Hill Tracts: Appalling 
Violence 

Suhaa Chakma 

People in the Chittagong Hill Tracts have been subject to gross 
and widespread human rights violations in the last two decades 
A military approach cannot resolve the issues raised by the hill 
tract people 
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let the world know about the facts. The 
government formed a one-member judicial 
committee headed by Sulun Ahmed Khan 
Chowdhury to investigate the incident. 

Detentions lead to disappearattces in 
CHTs. Extrajudicial executions of the hill 
peoples are difficult to quantify given the 
high number of deaths reported as occur¬ 
ring in clashes between the security forces 
and the armed opposition group, Shanti 
Bahini. The bodies of dead are rarely 
returned to their relatives or released for 
indepcitdent autopsy, thus impeding still 
further either an accurate estimate of ac¬ 
tual numbers of extrajudicial executions 
or investigations which might lead to pro¬ 
secutions of those responsible. But in the 
history of Bangladesh no one has ever 
been brought to justice for extrajudicial 
executions in the CHTs. 

Tbrture is inflicted on the innocent hilt 
peoples and used as a means of interroga¬ 
tion and as a form of reprisal actions. 
Systematic beatings, burning victim’s flesh 
with cigarettes or molten plastics, slashing 
with knives, pouring chilly water into 
nostril, electric shocks, hanging upside 
down, threats of mutilations or mock ex¬ 
ecutions, etc, ate the forms of torture most 
commonly used. Many of the victims have 
died as a result. Sexual abuse of women 
by soldiers is another form of torture. 
ITiete have been many reports of soldiers 
having tortured women and young women 
by raping them, sometimes repeatedly in 
presence of their relatives or when detain¬ 
ed in military camps. 

The forcible relocation of the hill 
peoples from their traditional villages to 
‘strategic hamlets’ and the settlement of 
Bengali Muslim infiltratars into their 
traditional villages led to class struggle 
without philosophy. No one is allowed to 
move without the permission of the army 
authorities from the ‘strategic hamlets'. It 
has crippled their economy as their liveli¬ 
hood depends on free movement to tend 
their crops in often far-off fields. People 
are forced to risk their lives in order to sur¬ 
vive. Anyone if found in places off-limits 
1^ the army is suspected of links with the 
Shanti Bahini and may be summarily shot 
or taken into custody and tortured. 
Anyone found with more than the permit¬ 
ted quantities of medicine or rice may suf¬ 
fer the same fate. 

The ethnic conflict between the hill 
peoples and the illegal settlers needs to be 
analysed in the right perspective. While 
the theoretical analysis of various class 
strata fails to analyse the ethnic conflict, 
the facts lie in the non-recognition of the 
distinct identity of the hill people, incom¬ 
patible development in the hill tracts, 
government-sponsored settlement of 
Bengali Muslims from plain areas to 


CHTi, fear of assimilation into the na¬ 
tional mainstream and the total failure of 
the Bangladesh government to understand 
the hill peoples. The hill peoples consider 
the present conflict as a direct conse¬ 
quence of ‘Bengalisation Policy’ which 
has been frankly admitted by senior 
military officers: “We want only the land 
and not the people of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts”. 

The CHTs was ceded as a tributary stale 
in 1787 after the hill peoples were defeated 
by the East India Company The British 
recognised the CHT area at the end of the 
19th century while consolidating their 
control in south Asia. The British govern¬ 
ment promulgated various regulations and 
the Chittagong Hill TVacts 1900 Regula¬ 
tions being the most crucial in the contem¬ 
porary debate over CHTs. The CHT 1900 
Regulation has a strong analogy with 
other historic documents dealing with 
tribal peoples', such as the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation of 1763, the treaties with tribes 
in North America, the 1840 Treaty of 
Waitangi in New Zealand, the Lapp 
C\Hlicial of I7.S3 in Norway and Sweden, 
the writings of La.s Casas in Latin America 
and the Marshall judgments in the US. 
Though CHT 1900 Regulation is colonial 
in nature still it ensured limited self- 
government and preserved the distinct 
identity of the hill people by restricting the 
entry of the plain peoples. 

After the Bangladesh liberation the hill 
peoples demanded autonomy with self- 
legislature within the framework of the 
Bangladesh Constitution, a further exten¬ 
sion of CHT 1900 Regulation. However 
the Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s government 
expressed its dissent and no constitutional 
provi.sions were made to protect the 
minorities and preserve their distinct 
identity. The Garos, the Khasis and the 
Santhals of Meymensing and Sylbei have 


lost their cultural ttkatity ifl tile protxss 
of being brought into the so-called na¬ 
tional mainstream of Bangladesh. The im¬ 
minent threat of assimifation into the ma¬ 
jority culture of Bangladesh led the hill 
people to wage an armed struggle after 
1976. 

The Bangladesh government had opted 
for a military solution of the CHT crisis. 
Only recently, after the visit of Begum 
Khaleda Zia on May 26, 1992 has a poli¬ 
tical level committee been formed for a 
political solution of CHT problem. The 
political level committee headed by the 
communication minister colonel Oli 
Ahmed has also made comprehensive 
recommendations’ for resolving the long¬ 
standing tribal issues in the CHTs on 
September 5, 1992. However, the core 
iiisue, regional autonomy was left out by 
the committee giving rise to scepticism 
over achieving the objective of a peaceful 
political solution. The hill peoples had 
never wanted a .solution outside the frame¬ 
work of the Bangladesh Con.stitution. The' 
demand for autonomy for self-determi¬ 
nation is nothing new but was enjoyed by 
them till 1963 when the then l*akistan 
government scrapped the CHT 1900 
Regulation. Viewed in the abstract, this 
does not seem an impossible task. After 
all. constitutions and systems of govern¬ 
ment are not fixed for all times but can 
change in response to the needs of the 
society and the welfare of the country. 
There has also been a desirable change of 
the system ot government from presiden¬ 
tial form to parliamentary foim. However 
m the words of a well known aphorism, 
when something does not bend, it has to 
break. If the Bangladesh social and 
political system is not flexible enough to 
respond to the aspirations of the tribal 
people, then it has to break and this is the 
direction luwards which Bangladesh has 
been moving inexorably since its inception. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Forgetting to Remember 

T Krishna Kumar 


Instead of remembering P C Mahalanobu and his many-sided 
contributions, the country has forgotten him and the legacy he 
left behind A critical review of the plan strategies followed sime 
1970 makes this dismal conclusion inescapable 


THE year 1993 will have a special 
significance to many economists and 
statistiaans in India and abroad, parti 
cularly to thoose who also had some con 
tact with the Indian Statisucal Institute 
It marks the birth centenary of Prashanta 
Chandra Mahalanobis 1 remembor quite 
vividly the address on Economic Planning 
that Mahalanobis delivered at Andhra 
University, Waltair, in 1958 It remains 
in my memory as the most lucid desenp 
tion of the mission, science, and art o( 
planning foi social development It was 
that lecture which prompted me to move 
a year later from mathemaucal physics to 
study statistics and econometrics at the 
Indian Statisucal Institute Calcutta 1 
also remember meeting the ‘Professor 
as he was popularly called socially when 
I was a student at ISI What 1 remember 
of Mahalanobis from these two personal 
encounters k that he was a purely 
‘swadesi’ intdlectuai deeply concerned 
with application of the technology of 
statistics and operations research to thr 
social development o' our people most 
of whom live in villages and small towns 
His was an inward looking boot straps 
approach to social development through 
appropriate mdigenous strategies based 
on careful appraisal of out strengths ind 
weaknesses This is what management cs 
perts today call SWOT analysis S\\OT 
standing for strengths, weaknesses op 
portunities and thicats 

MAHAI ANOBIS rKA Ot Pi ANNINl, 

Mahalanobis had invued a galaxy of 
luminaries in economics, persons such as 
Jan Tinbergen, Oscai I angc, Ragnai 
Frisch, Simon Kuznets and Charles Bet 
telheim to get their views on economic 
planning Wlaie he listened to their views, 
the plan strawgy he citose ultimately was 
his own, best suited to our country given 
Us own speafic features of strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities and threats 
In this approach perhaps he followed 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice when he said 
“I do not want my house to be walled in 
on all sides and my windows to be stuff 
ed, 1 want the culture of all lands to be 
blown about my house as freely as possi 
ble, but I refuse to be blown off my teet 


by any ot them 

Ihe plan strategy of Mahalanobis 
stressed growth with equity His two 
sector model emphasised growth and his 
four sector model emphasised equity His 
plan strategy laid emphasis on basic in 
dustries (such as iron and steel) and 
capital goods industi les on the one hand 
and on labuui intensive small scale and 
rural based industries such as handlooms 
handiciafts etc on the otha He had also 
stressed the importance of applying 
science and technology to modeinisi 
agriculture One of the industries that he 
focused his attention on was the fciiilisei 
industry and one of the major public in 
vestments he supported was in maioi and 
medium irrigation ^^hat one saw m 
Mahalanopis s plan sttategv was a hat the 
present prime minister calls as the human 
face It was a strategy foi the develop 
incni ot the people of India most of 
whom live in small villages and towns If 
one looks back at our early develoiimi nt 
plins the fir<a thiee five )ear Plan irid 
then aeriievemtnis we can feel very pio 
ud ot Self sulii lency in agri< ulliire 
broad basirigof our indus>ry and inerttse 
in domestic vivirig ate thiee major iiidi 
edtorsof cconomie development that a'c 
attributable to the plan strategics ot 
Mahalancsbis 7 here are some eriiies whe' 
look at other countries or some other less 
ignitieanl paraineteis make inappio 
priate eompansons and conclude that the 
performance of out plans has been 
dismal They should be askr d to dtstlop 
a Scenario or i sene ot scenaiios is to 
what would have been our economy and 
society in the absence >f such plan 
schemei or with some othei altcinatise 
strategics Perhaps there is some truth in 
saying that the performance ot the Indian 
economy and the progress ot social 
change from the mid 6IK ha^ not been 
satisfactory 

1 have chosen the title i orgeilitig to 
Remember lor this irticle because 1 am 
afraict that instead >( rcmenibeiiiig 
Mahalanobis and his eontnbutions lust 
a yeai short ot his birth centenary the 
countiy seems to have forgotten him and 
the legacy he left behind Nothing will 
justify my fears more than a critical 


review of Ihe plan strategies followed 
since 1970 Before turning my attentioo 
to our government's economic pobdet 
during the last two decades and compar* 
mg them with Mahalanobis's plan $trt* 
tegv I wish to add that Mahalanobis wag 
a versatile individual -a brilliant student, 
an outstanding scientist, an empinast.« 
prolific and persuasive writer and 
humanist, a pragmatic economic planner, 
a scientific antfiassador, and an academic 
entrepreneur I hope the present govern¬ 
ment will take note ot hts achievements 
and help organise a fittmg centenary 
celebiation m 1993 which will focus on 
all those dimensions in which be made his 
contributions 

As 1 had mentioned earlia, our country 
made ticmcndous progress in agriculture 
through modernisation of agricultural 
praitiees in industrial development 
through the development of small-scale 
Industrie' and in mobilisation of saving 
by raising the saving rate from about 11 
per cent to 23 per cent Mahalanobis t id 
realise the importance of equitable disiri 
button of the benefits of socio-economic 
dectfopmtnt In the Second I ive Year 
Plan which he had helped to draft, he 
had recommended for the future plans 
development of regional and sectoral 
plans Hr recommended treating each 
region as eimsisting of a hierarchical 
system of utban centres and their rural 
fiimtrlands ith his concern for equity, 
k IS ell mother chance, he oould have ar 
tuulaied a much better plan strategy 
ol irtegtatrd balanced development of 
V irious legu'ns and sectortof the coun 
IIS exploiting the poicniiai of human 

ipiial Miilu sectoral development was 
attempted by other planners such as 
Mann and Rudta Clnkravarty Fckaus 
and 1 efebci a al But the rerginnal dimen 
^lon was Ignored 

Mahalanobis looked mostly inward for 
itie mechanism to propel growth with 
equity When he realised that the initial 
propelling required financial resources he 
looked for cxttTnal sources of finance 
But he was clear that such dependence 
should be for a vers short duration and 
that It should be directed towards acquir 
ing the technological know how ol pro 
ducing machines that arc used for produe 
ing machines Foreign financial assistance 
in the earlier |iians was iii terms of aid and 
soli loans either interest free loans or 
loans with nominal interest 

One ell the most important aspects of 
our earlier plans is the significant in 
letvcntionist role played by the public 
set tor If the economy were left free to 
market forces the extent and structure of 
growth in the Indian economy during the 
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60s would have been very different from 
what It was It is not difficult to visualise 
the alternative scenario if we understand 
the capitalist process This process, under 
private ownership of capit^ and free and 
luiregulated compeutive enterprise, which 
.s driven by private selfish motive, leads 
to rent-seeking behaviour and exploita¬ 
tion, with little or no concern for social 
development The differenco between the 
nch and the poor, between the urban and 
the rural, between the educated and the 
uneducated, etc, would have become 
much wider than what they were at the 
tunc of independence and what they have 
been with public sector intervention 

It an economic svstem, whether it is a 
region, country or the world, is left to free 
market forces under unequal ownership 
of productive resources it will generate 
greater inequalities and inequities The 
proponents of the free trade thesis argue 
that efficiency of resource use would in 
crease with free trade and that uiidei free 
trade all parties would he better off than 
under a situaDon of no trade or a restric 
ted trade But it has also been forcibly 
argued that gains from free trade would 
be unequally distributed, widening the 
gap between the rish and the poor and 
between the more indusirialistd and less 
industrialised regions 

SlKlRUOMINl.S ril PlANNlNt, 

ll was obseivcd in the late 6()s that in 
India theie was a retardation in industrial 
growth Ihis was mainly because the 
planning process did not give adequate 
emphasis to generating internal forces to 
spread industrialisation widely to smaller 
towns and cities The inliasiruiturt need 
ed for industrialisation was developed 
only in bigger cities and a few industrial 
estates Ihe suggestion of Mahalanobis 
of developing regional and sectoral plans 
to integrate the dtvelopnieil of rural pro 
duction aelmtics with urban and semi 
urban production activities was not heed 
ed Due to the failure of the public sector 
on this account the benefit' of industrial 
development reached only a few uiban 
centres Ihis narrow targeting of in 
dusirial devetopinc-m is responsible for 
structural retrogression in the Indiah 
industry Srinivasan and Naravana. and 
Shettv give other explanations The in 
dustrial performance during tht period 
became sluggish possibly due to the 
shocks It leceived from the war with 
Pakistan followed by two successive 
droughts 

By about the beginning of the decade 
of the 70s the direction and structure of 
foreign assistance also changed drasti 
cally, enough to lead one to suspect that 
aid was aimed more at promoting the 
donors' trade with India than helping 
India with ris development Hence tech 


nological dependency devdoped. Such a 
development was against the self-reliance 
objective of Mahalanobis This was also 
the time when the public sector interven¬ 
tion was misused by taking public sector 
operations into areas which could have 
been better served by the pnvate sector- 
areas such as making wrist-watches, 
refrigerators, soaps, etc In the mid-70s 
the Congress party became weak pohtical 
ly and faced the prospect of having to 
face a strong opposition and losing con 
trol of execuave power Both Congress 
and the opposition governments started 
implementing populist schemes without 
taking appropriate steps to generate the 
necessary revenues internally This 
resulted in increasing the public debt 
Some of these plan strategies were quite 
inconsistent with those that Mahalanobis 
would have chosen for integrated social 
development Having stressed the need to 
have rapid growth of physical capital and 
employment generation in the traditional 
sectors, he would have moved on to the 
need to have rapid growth ot human 
capital For building the human capital 
he would have used the same logic that 
he used for physical capital He would 
have suggested growth with equitv in 
developing human capital For this he 
would have stressed educaoon and R and 
D on the one hand and taking non formal 
and vocational education to the rural 
areas and small towns on the other hand 
\nd to integrate this potential human 
resource with the existing mdustnal set 
up he would have put stress on ancillary 
industries and agro based industries to be 
located in rural areas and smaller towns 
To make such a policy work he would 
have advocated public investment in 
physical infiastructure to link the rural 
and urban areas, m such areas as iratis 
port and communication 
The divide between the tich and the 
pool, and between the urban and the 
rural, has become largci instead of 
becoming smaller Ihis is something 
which IS against the social objective ol 
growth with equity Instead of achieving 
self sufficiency in technology, a depen 
dence on technology import had emerged 
I will not be misinterpreting Mahalanobis 
if I say that Mahalanobis did realise that 
we cannot catch up with the induslnalis 
ed countries in the neai future Foi him 
sell sufficiency in technology did not 
mean having the know how of the latest 
technology Instead, it meant having the 
know how ot that technology which 
would achieve our goal ot giowth with 
equity to bring about social development 
By the mid-ROs the country had reached 
a critical stage of widesprc^ disillusion 
mem with our institutions and then func 
Honing This was the cumulative effect of 
misdirected planning in the fate 70s and 


early eighties. By thetnid- Ws our origiiuil 
aim of social development of our people 
through econonuc growth with equity was 
forgotten and in its place we started 
believing what we had kept hearing for 
years that the government is inefficient 
and useless, fiee trade under competitive 
environment is efficient, if we aim at op¬ 
timal growth through eflicient use of 
resources the benefits would automatical¬ 
ly trickle down to the poor Whoever 
chastened this as tnckle down theory real¬ 
ty knew what it means—the benefits gush 
to the rich and they tnckle down to the 
poor' 

By the mid-80s the virtual neglect of the 
rural people and of people who live in 
small towns and small cities was shame¬ 
lessly made public and official by stating 
the country’s goal was to take India, that 
IS Its other group of city-dwellers who 
constitute about 10 per cent of our peo 
pie, into the 21st century But in order to 
get the vote-support from the neglected 
people the usual gimmicks of wearing 
their costumes, invoking the names of 
popular political leadeis and giving awav 
boirowed funds as charitv eiu were piess 
ed into service 

Bai an( i Ol Pas mi n is C risis 

In the inid 80s wt stepped uj our 
defence imports and we libeialiscd im 
ports to go into the 21st century Wc boi 
towed funds from abroad at high com 
metcial interest rates to cover our revenue 
deficits 1 he goal ot social development 
through a respectable ‘Hindu rale of 
growth’ with equity was loigoiten In 
stead technology, which was supposed to 
be the means to take India into the 21st 
centurv. had become the goal What was 
the consequence'^ Ihe people of India, 
those who were neglected and forgotten, 
notwithstanding what the rhetoric of the 
political maniiestu said lost confidence 
in the government and voted it out ol 
power 

A new coalition government tried to 
stick on to the executive chair, several 
people lighting among themselvc's to get 
the chair All of this was happening when 
there was a Gulf war that was responsible 
for a hike in c»l prices, a decline in our 
exports to the Gull countries, a fall in net 
inflow of foreign remittances, etc This 
meant that a serious balance of payments 
problem was brewing Instead of treating 
this alarming situation as sudh and resor¬ 
ting to war-time measures the Chandra- 
shckai government handled the situation 
with a casual indifference What was 
needed, in fact, was a series of war-time 
measures such as rationing of fuel and 
edible oil, promoting other measures ol 
conserving the products that form the ma¬ 
jor portion of our imports, introducing 
speaal incenuve schemes for attracting 
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fottiin r«iniitM«s, such as the old 
defence remittance scheme we had during 
our war with Pakistan; introduction of 
gold bonds; and requesting the people of 
India to come to rescue the country from 
an impenduig crisis through the purchase 
of gold bonds and through a special Gulf 
evaoiees relief fund, etc. The government 
feh that the Congress in the opposition 
might be critical of such measures and 
take advantage of the situation. It kept 
its own party’s interests and the personal 
interests and ambitions of the prime 
minister much above the interests of the 
country. The net result was a serious 
balance of payments crisis for the coun¬ 
try. The coalition government was pulled 
down by the opposition and in the ensu¬ 
ing general elections a negative vote swept 
through the country and the Congressf I) 
was once again given a chance to come 
to power. 

There has been a tendency even among 
many intellectuals to brush aside the role 
of the Chandrashekar government in 
creating or, to be more accurate, not aver¬ 
ting, the balance of payments crisis. There 
is a need to oiamine with care whv the 
nation and its institutions failed to avert 
such a crisis, because it is this crisis which 
IS responsible for the present mess and an 
even greater mess that we are yet to see. 
We must pay attention to ways and means 
of averting any such crises that are likely 
to arise in the future. It is understandable 
why the Chandrashekar government 
acted the way it did and perpetuated the 
crisis. But should a country like ours nor 
have checks against such b^aviour? The 
executive branch of <the government, 
which IS under able management ot the 
Indian bureauaacy-r-the Inckan Admimst- 
rativc Service—has all the necessary 
up-to-date and comprehensive data to 
monitor the health of the Indian economy 
In a crisis such as this one. by the time 
such data are made available to the public 
It would have been too late to intervene 
and take any corrective steps. In fact a 
situation like this called for monitoring 
the forogn trade and balance of payments 
on a week-to-week basis, -making short¬ 
term forecasts to take timely action. 
While an individual bureawrat might find 
It difficult either to offer unpalatable ad- 
v,ice to his political boss cr to press for 
I he acceptance of such an advice, the 
community of senior officers of the 
Indian Administrative Service should 
have collectively alerted the nation to the 
serious crisis that was emerging. There is 
a need, therefore, to form an independent 
and autonomous consortium, consisting 
of persons drawn from the administrative 
service of the government, professional 
economists and business and industry, to 
monitor the Indian economy on a con- 
iiiAious basis. Such monitoring must be 
based on quantitative modelling that is 


reliable and acceptable. Like systems 
engineers, quantitative economists can 
arrive at certain thresholds which the 
macro-economic aggregates should not 
cross, and they can also suggest how to 
control the maCTo-economic aggregates 
through appropriate policy instruments or 
policy interventions. 

IMF Loan anu CoNomoNAi n IFS 

When the new government led by P V 
Narasimha Rao took over there was 
therefore a saious balance of payments 
crisis. There were only two alternatives 
left for the government. An unbiased 
observer wodd treat both the alternatives 
as disastrous. It is then a question of 
choosing the less disastrous of the two op¬ 
tions. There was no third alternative. The 
first alternative was to go for an IMF loan 
accompanied by its conditionalities. The 
second was to default on our debt service 
obligations and face the $eriou.s con.se- 
quenccs resulting from it. The govern 
ment, in its wisdom, felt that it was 
preferable to take the IMF loan with its 
conditionalities rather than default on its 
foreign debt obligations.,The government 
IS made to befieve that the conditionalities 
are not really bad, that on the contrary 
they arc very much needed to make the 
Indian economy healthy and competitive 
in the global economy It serves no useful 
purpose to debate and waste our energies 
on who had drafted the structural retorms, 
the IMF or the Indian government. The 
important question is to what extent the 
Indian government was able to persuade 
the IMF to include in the conditionalities 
only tho.se measures whidi are, in our 
view, consistent with our broad plan ob¬ 
jectives, and to delete those condi¬ 
tionalities that are inconsistent with our 
objectives. 

In this connection it is important to ask 
if any of the structural reforms have a 
tendency to undo the developmental 
achievements made over the last four 
decades. The basic issue that needs our 
careful attention is the relevance of the 
goal of achieving higher d^rees of com¬ 
petition and efficiency to compete in the 
global international markets at the ex¬ 
pense of Ignoring social and economic 
development of our villages and small 
towns where more than 80 per cent of our 
people live. It is with this perspective that 
1 wish to examine the budgei proposals 
and the proposals on mano-economic ad¬ 
justments and reforms. 

DlrVAI UAHON Ol THt RUPEF 

The reasons for the balance of 
payments crisis have been died earlier, It 
is quite clear that the crisis had very little 
to do with long-term secular troids in im¬ 
ports and exports. The experience shows 
very clearly that India’s share in com¬ 


modity exports has shown a sectUai^ 
decline. There are very few studies wbidi 
try to explain the reasons for this. 

It is not surprising that a large country 
such as India with its own large markets 
and short supplies finds it more advaiF- 
tageous to .sell the goods in the domestic 
markets than to sell them in the world 
inaiket. Under a fixed exchange rate 
regime, when domestic excess demands 
grow at a rapid rate the domestic prices 
become more attractive relative to the in¬ 
ternational competitive prices. Tlius the 
poor performance of Indian exports may 
be related to high domestic prices. 
Devaluation can make exports more at¬ 
tractive only if the domestic price level re¬ 
mains stable. In other words, exports can 
be insensitive to a change in exchange rate 
if domestic pnees are not held in check. 
Some of my own experiments on esti¬ 
mating the export functions support this 
hypothesis 

In order to see the impact of devalua¬ 
tion on imports we must examine the 
structure of imports. A significant part of 
our imports such as crude oil, petroleum 
and petroleum products and defence 
equipment are quite insensitive to changes 
in the exchange late. Further, imports of 
machinery and parts under technology 
transfer contracts are also mostly insen¬ 
sitive to changes in exchange rate. Hence 
devaluation has the the effea of increasing 
the cost of imports without reducing ap¬ 
preciably the volume of imports. In ad 
ditioii, capital imports being very costly 
a cost push inflation can result from 
devaluation. 

Devaluation can increase confidence in 
Indian rupee and capital flight can be 
reversed through mcrea.sed foreign remit¬ 
tances Bui It will also increase the debt 
buideii. Thus, the net effea of devalua¬ 
tion would depend ultimately on the 
relative impaa on trade balance and on 
net foreign inflow of funds. The net im¬ 
pact on trade balance can be negative. If 
It is positive then it could be due to a 
drastic cut in imports that would lead to 
an industrial recession. Devaluation can 
improve the balance of payments but at 
the cost of some inflation and possible 
industrial recession. 

This scenano could have been visualis¬ 
ed poor lo the government's decision to 
devalue the Indian rupee-The question we 
must then ask is; Can one justify devalua¬ 
tion of such a magnitude tor the improve¬ 
ment of balance of paymoits position at 
the cost of inflation accompanied by in¬ 
dustrial recession? The implication of this 
question is that either the government did 
not visualise this scenario or that it did 
but could not persuade IMF to agree to 
either no devaluation or a devaluation by 
a smaller amount. 
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L IBIRAI IS^riON 01 lMI>ORI^ 

One of the objectives of devaluation is 
to improve the trade balance by increasing 
•xports and reducing imports Another 
Mep taken by the government seems to go 
against this objective This step is 
liberalisation of imports through abolition 
of import licensing on most oi ths items 
except a small negative list, and redustiun 
of customs duties The justification given 
for this IS that a time has come to stop 
protecting domestic industry through pro 
lective taiiffs and make domestic industry 
compete in the competitive world maikct 

I here is a presumption here that there 
IS some element of inefficiency of produc 
non in the domestic economy and that 
this inefficiency can be reduced bv con 
fronting the domestic industry with foreign 
competition Such an assumption should 
be based on some empmcal evidence 
There seems to be none of the kind f irst 
of all one nevds to examine the factors 
contributing to the high cost of domestic 
production if such high cost of produc 
tion IS due to unreliable supply of power, 
or to high administered prices fot in 
dustriai raw materials, oi politicisation of 
industrial workers and politically moti 
vaied labour unrest, etc, it is not clear how 
competition with foreign manufacturers 
IS going to make domestic producers 
achieve greater efficiency In fact in such 
a case import liberalisation will result in 
lowering the price and profit margins 
leading to unprofitability and exit of some 
firms, creating huge unemployment This 
IS the kind of scenario we observe even in 
a highly advanced country like the US 
when Its industry is unable to compete 
with the lapanese industry Alternative 
ty, the high cost of domestic production 
may be due to the use of obsolete 
technology Then liberalisation of imports 
might force the industry to upgrade the 
technology and to prematurely discard 
productive capital stock Can a low 
income country such as ours afford to 
discard productive capital prematutely'^ 
Will such a technological upgradation 
take place or will domestic firms be fore 
ed to exit letting foreign fums take their 
share’ How long does it take for such a 
technological upgradation’ Can our 
country compete with other developed 
countries in technology development’ II 
we cannot so compete, then we may 
always lag behind such countries in 
technology upgradation Import 
liberalisation cannot then serve the desired 
purpose in the long run What is the use 
of making our firms compete in the world 
market when they are confronted with 
high administered prices, low level of 
social iniiastiucture, low levels of skills 
and low levels of R and D and when 80 
per cent of our people need to improve 
their levels of living through improvement 
in agricultural productivity and through 
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non farm activities’ 

Given the above concerns it is now quite 
pertinent to ask whethei such import 
liberalisations were conceived to be 
desirable by our policy-makers or whether 
they were imposed on us by the IMF’s 
conditionality If our policy-makers had 
any doubts on the simultaiwous dosages 
of devaluation and import liberalisation 
they should have prevailed upon the IMT 
officials to gne some time foi the devalua 
non to work before going in for import 
liberalisation It may be recalled that the 
present balance of payments crisis is pan 
ly due to the mpon hberalisation policies 
adopted in the mid and late 80s Import 
liberalisation and devaluation can both be 
conditionality instruments imposed on us 
by some of the developed countries to ex 
ploit our domestic markets and lead us 
into a debt trap fVylitical economy can be 
applied \o the working of the IMF itself 
This last point may be supported by a re 
cent newspapa reppn While our govern 
ment says that luxury consumer items are 
in the negative hsi, a senior official of the 
US trade representative, Joshua Bolten, 
tells a senate sub-commiiiec that India 
had removed restrictions on imports and 
distribution of Amencan movies and that 
India constitutes the world’s largest 
market for them 

DERFOULATION of INDUS! RY AND 

Other Struct URAi Rejorms 

Reducing government controls will 
definitely have a major positive impact on 
the performance of industry However, the 
government must play a catalytic role in 
promoting private sector participation in 
developing the necessary institutional 
mechanisms for monitoring the perfor 
mance of mdustry and for measuring and 
covering the nsk-mechanisms such as 
financial appraisal, credit rating, nsk 
cover through insurance, etc From our 
country’s point of view structural adjust 
ment should have been made in a phased 
manner In the first phase attempts should 
have been made to deregulate the industry, 
improving the efficiency of government, 
controlling the fiscal deficit through im 
provenicnt in tax collections, and pro 


moling exports, reduang iitiports, and 
attracting foreign remittances through a 
small dose of devaluation of the Indian 
rupee In the second phase privatisation, 
closing down sick public sector units, 
training and redeployment of displaced 
labour, etc, should have be^ taken up In 
this phase, a part of the proceeds of 
privatisation should go as investment in 
social infrastructure, particularly in the 
rural and semi urban areas to promote 
non farm activities in those areas In the 
third phase, some more dosage of 
devaluation should be introduced with 
some import liberalisation and export pro¬ 
motion The fact that this was not done 
and instead several measures have been 
taken all at a time can give room for 
doubts about the efficacy of the reforms 
and our government’s ability to choose 
conditionalities that arc beneficial to our 
count! V Using devaluation, liberalisation 
and structural relprms all at once as some 
‘abracadabra’ for tht crisis we are current 
ly facing is not easv to justify Lags in ad 
justments and differences in the socio 
economu and political environments tac 
ing us and other countries are ground 
realities Ihis suggests that we cannol 
avoid crises wjth this ‘abracadabra 
The Lconomic Survey lor 1991 9Z prc 
sents some pictures of the consequences 
of recent government policies of devalua 
tion and trade liberalisation let us ex 
amine and set whether the analytic assess 
ment made above is borne out by lacts or 
not The bcunomic Survey shows that 
there had been a net ou^w of NRl 
deposits up to December 1991 The Survey 
indicates that the merchandise imports 
valued in dollars, fell bv 17 5 per cent 
Fssential imports lonstsiing of crude oil 
refined oil products foodiitrains, edible 
oil fertilisers, non ferrous metals fell only 
bv 7 5 per cent i apital good imports fell 
by 17 2 per cent, almost as much as mer¬ 
chandise imports bven mainly export 
related imports, such as jewellery and 
gems, etc, fell by 14 8 per cent Industrial 
raw materials such as steel, coal, ores, etc, 
fell by about 20 per cent The exports also 
declined There is no doidit, therefore, 
that the actual scene is in conformity with 
the analytic explanation given above. In 
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fiKt the^ is an industritd recessicm in 
}991‘-92 which is mainly attiibutable to im¬ 
port compression resulting from the 
massive dose of devaluation. 

From this it is also obvious that 
whatever relief we have noticed in the 
balance of payments is due to a IMF loan 
withdrawals and a decline in net outflow of 
NRi deposits and not due to a favourable 
trade talance. The comment made earlier 
regarding decline in exports as a result of 
domestic inflation and inflationary expec¬ 
tations is also supported by the facts 
presented in the Economic Survey. There 
is a decline in exports in the face of a high 
rate of inflation which peaked at 16.7 per 
cent in August 1991 even though the 
massive devaluation was expected to in¬ 
crease exports. The point made in the 
Economic Survey that the decline in our 
exports is due to the recession in the 
OECD countries to which we export and 
the disintegration of the USSR must be 
supplemented by examining our share of 
exports among our competitors. Has our 
share in exports increased as a result of 
the massive devaluation? 

Buixifcl PR(iPt>SALS AND TnttR 
lMPt.t( ATIONS 

At the lime of devaluation the govern¬ 
ment proclaimed that there would be no 
further devaluation and that it would con¬ 
trol inflation. This was aimed at reassur¬ 
ing our NRIs that they should send their 
remittances to India, flic budget proposal 
to make the rupee partially convertible is 
admitting a de facto devaluation pegged 
to the rate of domestic inflation. The 
budget proposals give no Concrete 
measures for controlling inflation. To the 
contrary, many of the budget proposals 
are inflationary. Using the economic logic 
explained earlier we can conclude that 
there is no scc^ for improving either the 
trade balance or the balance of payments 
(through fordgn remittances). 

Abolition of the exim scrips, which link 
imports to exports, gives an impression of 
the instability to the exchange rate. It is 
equivalent to an admission by the govern¬ 
ment that exports cannot support our im¬ 
ports and that the present exchange rate 
cannot continue in the face of domestic 
inflation. Under the exim scrips 33 cents 
of imported dollar were exchanged at the 
free market rate while the remaining 67 
cents were convened at the official ex¬ 
change rate. Under the proposed partial 
convertibility of the rupee 60 cents will be 
converted at the free market rate. Hence, 
if the inflation is not in check, the actual 
rate of exchange is much higher than the 
official exchange rate. HeiKe there is a de 
facto devaluation. If domestic inflation 
cannot be controlled there will be infla¬ 
tionary expectations and the NRIs would 
postpone remittances to India and there 
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may even be a capitiki flight again. 

The government makes statements that 
inflation will be brought down to 7 per 
cent within this year. Let us examine what 
measures adopt^ by the government will 
control inflation. There is a high degree 
of mythology in India on the deter¬ 
minants of inflation. These myths are 
drawn from standard macro-economic 
treatises of Samuelson, Friedman, Ackley, 
Keynes and others. Very rarely do people 
examine the realities in the Indian econo¬ 
mic environment. The government claims 
that prices will come down because of its 
own ftscal disapline. If that is so, why did 
this not happen during this year? 

It is quite clear that direct, tax conces¬ 
sions will increase disposable income and 
will exert inflationary pressure. The in¬ 
crease in railway freight rates also will have 
an inflationary effect on prices. The in¬ 
crease in cost of imports due to partial 
convertibility of the rupee al.so will have 
an inflationary impact. By the budget pro¬ 
posal of switching over to ad valorem 
basis for levying excise duties the govern¬ 
ment is assuring itself a buoyancy in 
revenue. But it is thereby creating a spirall¬ 
ing inflation. The increa.se in excise duties 
on rolled iron and plastic resins partly 
nullifies the excise concessions given to 
iron and plastic doors and windows. The 
duty increase on processed cotton fabrics 
will be inflationary and it has an adverse 
impact particularly on the poor. 

it is the extent of excess demand for 
various commodities and services that is 
responsible for a major part of inflation 
in India. Demand outstripping supply is 
the major cause of inflation in India. 
Supply constraints operate in the 
agriculture sector. They also operate in the 
manufacturiiVg sector particularly among 
those firms that are import-intensive. 
What has the government done to 
alleviate these supply constraints? It can 
be seen that the outlay for sericulture and 
rural development has gone down in real 
terms, the worst affected being the alloca¬ 
tion in real terms for irrigation and flood 
control. The plan expenditure on capital 
account also has shown a decline in real 
terms suggesting that government is ignor¬ 
ing investmoii in infrastructure, par¬ 
ticularly in rural areas. It is necessary to 
reiteratb that partial convertibility of the 
rupee has the effect of increasing the cost 
of imports in the absence of effective 
measures to control inflation. Hence the 
major supply constraints in agriculture 
and industry continue to operate and ex¬ 
ert upward pressure on domestic prices. 
It must also be noted that if the next mon¬ 
soon is not favourable to us, we may run 
into serious problems in food supplies re¬ 
quiring food imports and resulting in hike 
in food prices. 

What will be the consequences of our 
inabtlity to control prices, import liberali¬ 
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sation and partial convertibility of 
rupee? These will lead to either a 
tinuation of the industrial recession dr 
painfully slow recovery, high cost of es8ei^|- 
tial imports, decline in our exports an^ll 
foreign inward remittances and a oontinuoiRfn': 
dependence on external assistanee**i“;:’| 
leading to a debt trap. The basic issue co»; :| 
fronting the nation is; should we, as »;!'! 
nation, worry about taking 15 pa cent 0(1 
our urban population and our industfiti} ^ 
sector closer to the most advanced 
dustrialised countries—a task which 
may not be able to accomplish given oisr ^ 
resources—at the risk of ignoring the, ‘ 
social and economic development of the , : 
other 85 per cent who live in the rural ai^ . 
semi-ueban areas? It is a question of sheer 
numbers and human values. Should we 
rather provide a very large number of our 
rutal people a marginally better quality of , 
life, or should we instead take the urban '' 
elite who are already much better;OfT a bit 
closer to the internationally competitive 
industrial environment? 1$ it social and 
economic development of a few that is our 
goal or is it the .social and economic de¬ 
velopment of a majority of our people that 
is our major concern? Who is making our 
policies and for whom? I suggest that we 
re-examine thoroughly our plan strategies. 
And in this we will Irenefit from reading 
and re-reading ail the writings on Plan¬ 
ning by Mahalanobis and Sulthamoy 
Chakravariy. 

The title of my essay ‘Foigctting to 
Remember' is chosen for anothei* reason. 

If one examitKs the voting behaviour in- 
our country it is quite clear that the elec¬ 
toral battles are won with the support of 
the rural votes. Those voters have been, 
over the several general elections, casting 
negative votes, i e, voting against the rul¬ 
ing party. Election after election they are 
expressing their dissatisfaction with the 
ruling government and giving an oppor¬ 
tunity to the opposition parties to take 
necessary steps for their social develop-, 
mcni. The present Congress(l) govern-' 
ment must not forget to remember that 
it has a mandate from about 85 per cent 
of the Indian people who live in villages 
and towns to take economic and social 
development within their reach. By now 
they have gained enough experience to 
understand the political rhetoric before 
elections. They arc looking for concrete 
steps to be taken by the government for 
achieving sustainable development of the 
rural and semi-urban areas. If the ruling 
party forgets to remember this then they 
will sure be voted out of power. It is quite 
dreadful to think that some of these 
neglected people arc patiently waiting for 
the democratic process to work in their 
favour. If they are continued to be ignored 
they may hare no other alternative than 
to seek a revolutionary path. This is what 
Jan Myrdal says in his book India Waits. 
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Black Athena and the Geopolitics 
of Knowledge 

Susantha Goonatilake 

Black Athena—The Afroasiatir Roots of Classical OviliBation:\l>l II. Hie 
! ArtAaeolo^cal and Documentary Evidence by Martin Bernal, Free 
Association Books, London, 1991 


IN 1987, Martin Bernal wrote the first 
volume of his projckicd four volume series 
of Black Athena In that, he stated the ob 
lective of his volumes as the dethroning of 
the Aryan model of the ongin of Creek 
civilisation and replacing it hy a ‘revised an 
Cient n^odel' The Aryan model was socially 
constructed at the time of western hegemony 
on the rest of the world and claimed that 
' Greek civilisation rose from its pre Hellenic 
roots after a conquest by northern, Indo 
buropcan Aryan groups 
Many of those who established the Aryan 
model were racist and anti Semitic Their 
t model, howevei ran counter to the views 
held by ancient Creek historians like 
' Heredotus who acknowledged ihe deep debt 
owed by Greek civilisation to Lgypt In the 
. first volume, Beinal massed a variety of 
evidence to indicate how the Aryan model 
was set up socially and how it supplanted 
the mordhistoncaily true, anaent model He 
* himself wished for a revised ancient model 
, which accepts the massive I gyptian and 
Phoenician influence on ancient (ireece but 
I also accepts the fact that Caeks had an Indo 
Eairopean language 

In the current volume II, he continues his 
1 project Here he has consciously given up, 
he impartiality that he had maintained in 
the first volume between the two models and 
has now committed himself completclv to 
the revised ancient model He points out that 
‘ the ancient model has the advantage of hav 
, ing existed around the lime under considcra 
ion, as opposed to the Aryan model w hich 
was concocted icccntls Not only was ii 
known during ihc Hcadotus's time but it 
ilao existed in Archaic (776 SOO BC) and 
(* Geometric (9S0 776 BC) times 
4 1hc Aivan model aiosc when scholars 
I were altempimg in ihc I9th century lo 
Decome scientific* As ‘scienufic historians, 
^ hey had to ignore not only Cireek rcicrcnccs 
0 mythical creatures, such as centaurs and 
^ sirens, bul also the view of Cneece being 
[ tivilised bv Lgyptians and Phoenicians The 
I alter view would have gone against laws of 
„ racial science and the ‘ethnic principle of 
^ listory' which was (he current contiibution 
, o historiography (p 9) Bernal traces 
H hrough 12 long chapters, the archaeological 
^ )nd documentary evidence to support the 
L evtsed ancient model and covers largely, the 
J xriods between 7000 BC and 11^0 BC He 
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examines Crete as an important bridge bet 
ween Africa, Europe and Asia He points 
out how Cretan history was distorted, down 
playing Egyptian influences, as when 19th 
and 20th century scholars intopreied Cretan 
religious beliefs to fit into the Aryan model’s 
assumptions He also points out the views 
of ^treme Aryamsts’ who denied any fcgyp 
tian and Phoenician influences on Greece, 
as well as ‘ultra Curopeanists’ who denied 
any outside influences on pre Hellenic 
Greece 

He shows the mythical and cultic parallels 
between early Greece and Egypt, back to the 
Bronze Age, such as in a pyramid shaped 
mound, in granaries resembling those found 
in Egypt, and in artificial drainage and ir 
rigation systems reminiscent of the massive 
hydiaulic works of Egypt 

An interesting trail that he *ollows is the 
reported conquests ol the 12th dynasty 
pharaoh Senwusre I (in Greek Sesosiris) 
This pharaoh according lo classical winets 
had conqueicd parts oi ihe middle cast up 
to the C aucasus Modern scholais had dis 
counted this finding an African army mar 
ching into Europe incredulous in view ol 
I9th centuiy and early 2()th century racism 

The battle between the new ‘scientific’ 
scholars and truth gets moit convoluted in 
struggles lo fit the chronology ot the ancient 
period Re>eaah had shown that conven 
tional chronologies were giving dates 
younger than those given bv the absolute 
chronology ol < arbon 14 lests The new C 
14 dales and archaeological findings sup 
ported the ancient claims of besosiris 
Bernal explores othi i evidtna lor thc'sc con 
quests as in Herodotus' descriptions of in 
habitants ot C olchis located on the eastern 
shore of ihe Black Sea who were described 
as descendenis ot Scsosins army He points 
to other possible tolk memones ot ihis con 
quest, such as in the hero Memnon who was 
seen as an Ethiopian black This position is 
collaborated by the (recently found) Ml 
Rahina inscription which describes hither 
to unknown, extensive expeditions and 
voyages to Syria 

A fascinaling aspect ot Bernal s multi 
pronged projeci is the redaiing of the 
massive volcanic eruption in Ihera, an 
island north of Crete He brings new 
evidence lo support a higher date for the 
eruption than ihe conventional one, from 


evidence of tree nngs in Germany and past 
ice layers from Greenland’s ice cap He traces 
folk memones of the eruption in the Book 
of Exodus, which describes several pheno¬ 
mena associated with the departure of 
IsTMlites (such as the parting of the Red Sea 
which IS similar to the effects of a volcanic 
tidal wave), and the legend of Atlantis 
destroyed earthquakes and floods He 
finds support for his dates, also in recent 
work in Chinese history which correlates 
descriptions about the Chinese dynasties, 
Xia and Shang to the respective eruptions 
of Thera and the later one in Iceland, Hekla 
III The traditional Chinese descriptions of 
dynastic collapse, such as double suns, pale 
suns and unusual weather were, he asserts 
not exaggerations, but correlated well with 
the natural phenomena associated with the 
eruptions 

These vivid descriptions in the Chinese 
also raise the intriguing possibility that the 
descriptive basis for these texts was not ob 
tamed at the time of C onfuctus in the 6th 
century BC, but much earher—at least the 
12th century BC This raises Confucian thin 
king to at least 500 vears before C onfucius s 
birth and gives credence to Conluciiis’s * wn 
view that he was onlv a transniiltci oi ideas 
and not an originator 

This rethinking on C hiiia extends also lo 
the key position ol the Axial Age between 
the 6th and sm century BC , an important 
adiunct of luircnt views on Greece Here 
II wav claimed, that Confucius and Laotru 
in C hina the Buddha in India, Zoroaster in 
Persia and the 'Creek miracle alt occurred 
at Ihe same time However t. onfucianism 
now appears to be much olda, and in addi 
lion, Ihe Buddha’s ideas had a strong con 
tinuitv with Hinduism, Zoioasitr's date is 
placed much earlier than the Axial Age 
And ihc only revolution that took place 
theielore at the time, then appears as the 
Greek one And the lattei, now appears, ac 
cording to Bei nal, was much indebted to the 
religious, philosophical and scientifK tradi 
tion< of Ihe much cailier Egyptian and 
I,evamine traditions 

In further chapters Bernal continues his 
project focusing among others, on the siege 
and destruction of the cities Trc^ and (the 
Greek city) Thebes In the iivocess he com 
mils what he labels as several ‘outrages’, on 
established truths Some of these outrages 
return him to views current in the early 20th 
century As a result, patadoxicaliy, he cham¬ 
pions in I his volume the views of scholars 
in the period of 1880 1940, at the high tide 
ol racism but on issues where racism was not 
directly involved Later scholars in the pur- 
suu of an apparent ‘scienlifid position had 
hunkered down to a narrower perspective 
limiting their geographical and historical 
scope The consequence was that these 
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‘tcieiuinc’ Khotam cum iaio conflict with 
the new evidence in archaeoloey from scien¬ 
tific techniques The latter results, however, 
fitted in better with the views of earlier 
scholars 

The data he has presented, if accepted by 
the broad scholarly community, will entail 
a rethinking of many current approaches in 
the ancient history and aitharalogy of the 
area Vbt, unexpectedly, he received for the 
first volume a surprisingly overall positive 
reception He had antiapated that in rocking 
many established positions, he would find 
opposition from existing academia But the 
expected massive resistance did not 
materialise. 

The picture that Bernal tnes to address 
and correct was built essentially in the social 
milieu of the I8ih and 19th centuries 
Scholars oi this period had selectively 
chosen tacts from the past, leaving out 
others to lit into the prevailing geopolitical 
perspectives of the writers ot this history 
1 his was the result partly ol explicit as well 
as implicit acts. Vet the geopolitical assump 
tions of this period ordered not only this 
conceptual world of a pnmacy of (ueece vis 
a III Jgvpt but II also gave rise lo many 
other conceptual realms The western social 
science disciplines that emerged at that time 
which examined other civiltsaiions and 
cultures, such as those of Indotogy, Sinology 
and Anthropology were imprinted by the 
same Zeitgeist Thev loo were selcctivelv 
constructed from the view pant ol the then 
unchallenged pnmacy of the west which was 
seen as a natural culmination ot hmorical 
forces and deselopments 

As much as the founding lathers ot social 
science such as Marx or Weber illuminated 
our search lor social truth, thev also 
paradoxically covered it, as thev sean bed for 
the uniqueness of western Lurope vis a vu 
the rest of the world Marx’s descriptions of 
an assumed Asiatic modeot production and 
Weber s descnptions of the religious and 
cultural traditions of Budeffitsm. Confu 
cianism and Hinduism threw some light on 
social reality But they did so partially, leav 
ing out many facts that did not fit into their 
picture This colouring of reality becomes 
the more problematic now that some of 
those very areas that were assigned to in 
dusinal backwardness, such as east Asia are 
now the new engines of industrial growth, 
because apparently they are at least partially 
helped by some of the very same Confucian 
i.haracteristics that had presumably kept 
them in check earlier 

If reality is thus breaking lose from the 
conceptual pnsons of the 18th and 19th cen 
tunes, where should one place Bernal 
himself m the new emerging geopolitical in 
telleclual order The break his work brings 
to the past is most apparent when contrasted 
With the work of his own father, science 
historian J O Bernal Inspired by orthodox 
Marxism circa 1930, Bernal senior wrote an 


influenfial volume thirt traced the develop¬ 
ment of science on a very traditional histo¬ 
rical trajectory Marx’s sequence, beginning 
with Greek slave society is the template 
around which Bernal senior’s facts were 
ordered Bernal Jr is therefore an advance 
on Bernal senior 

But the social reality we all perceive, 
around the globe and the knowledge that 
we possess art subject to me same general 
geopolitical vicissitudes that Bernal has 
described I he cultural and knowledge map 
ol the world today differs widely from say 
that of a contemporary small farmer in 
/imbabsve, lo remnants of the Aztecs in ihe 
Americas to an Islamic scholar in Morocco, 
to a Buddhist monk in Thailand or a Shinto 
priest in Japan Although many of them are 
also influenced by the broad homogenising 
tendencies ol a rurocentrtc ‘global’ culture, 
they still retain siiong local elements The 
latter is made ot both local cultural onen 
tations, as well a a local collection of tacts 
and ordcied knowledge, that both informs 
and pariiall, constructs these orientations 

Now the facts about both the material as 
well as the non material world that esen 
■ heSt sioups possess arc very vast thus ii 
has b(in said ot even the simplest of such 
j roups it all ihdt knowledge about Iheir 
land and its resources were recorded and 
published ii would make up a lihrats ist 
(housatids o'vulunus (Pleiflet) Ihcrcforc 
stallcicd aioiind the world ait set ol 
icntabic walkiny.cncsclopacdias Panel this 
local iiiioiinal knowledge also led regional 
ctlines ol knowledge aeaumulation when 
tiler iht Neolithic transition, city cultures 
emcipid in ditleiiiit parts of the world 
These legioiial eisilisations through the play 
of panicuta' local social dynamics developed 
then own broader knowledge terrains 
demarcated aitas ot enquiry, modes ot 
analysis and discipline airays Alter the 
hegemonising tendencies since around the 
18th ccniuiy these local civilisation trail 
lions have bccoint muted and in many ways 
are being stilled 

The new ways ol knowing he world, were 
built up initialis in f urope from the assem 
bis ot cultural elements from within I urope 
■tscll as well as tioin those transmitted to 
It from outside. T he latiei outside elements 
included, sas lot example, the magnetic 
compass from east Asia, mathematics (rom 
west and south Asia and geographical 
knowledge fiom groups around the world 
Although ndcmal eontnbiitors to this stock 
of knowledge has diminished since then, it 
continues as exemplified by local knowledge 
of pants of farmris which helps Iced' 
today’s cutting edgi biotechnological 
reseaich 

Yet there are m addition areas of know 
ledge n regional civilisations that wan to be 
brought out to the open The barriers to this 
inflow are not only due to the ‘usefulness’ 


or the lack of it, of this knowiedie <o the 
contemporary knowledge project, but also 
to the fact that knowledge seeking is not * 
flee; anarchistic enterprise. lu seeming aMO- 
chistic elements are under the hegemony of 
a socially bounded rationality it is also thl* 
social boundedness that in the I9tb century 
Ignored contenigwrary Greek descnptions trf 
the ancient model 

But current geopolitics has loosened the 
existing social hegemony and allowed for 
conceptual apertures like those of Bernal, 
But these apertures were made possible only 
by the post seexmd world war reordenng of 
the world away from an unquestioned Eurp- 
centnsm, as panted out by Bernal in his flnt 
volume The acceptance of Bernal’s book 
has been also partly aided by Afro-Amencan 
politKs which has put Black Athena m their 
nationalist agenda As the I8th and 19tb 
centuries f urocentric social perspectives 
continue to be questioned—the collapse of 
the very Eurocentric Soviet system bdng a 
recent partial adjunct to this process—new 
social epistemologies and ‘new’ knowledge 
emerge 

This ’new’ knowledge is a partial ait- 
coverv ol old knowledge sociallv hidden 
from the dominant knowledge agenda and 
now brought into the open and reassembled 
and rearranged into new patterns T his rear¬ 
ranging, as It incorporates larger elements. 
IS an awareness enhancing act, a liberatory 
act But tins liberatory trajectory takes place 
at a time when older stoics of knowledge are 
being rapidly eroded around the world 

Ai immediate threat are the eons old, oral 
knowledge w hose present practitioners will 
probably be the last, as their sons and 
daughters forsake their tradiiional callings 
in preference to more ‘modern’ jobs This 
erosion of cultural diversity and their atten¬ 
dant knowledge stores also extends to the 
‘civilisationaT stores Here loo, knowledge 
practitioners aie forsaking their traditional 
callings 

Now the contents oi these local stores 
nave empirical, ideological, factual and false 
aspects Some of the contents are patently 
spurious and unusable for the modern scien¬ 
tific enterprise. On the other hand, there are 
many areas among them as in philosophy, 
psychology and mathematical nations that 
could be very useful The importance of Ber 
nal’s work is that it loosens these geopolitical 
boundaries of knowledge allowing for the 
eventual emergence ot these hidden stores 
The limitations of Bernal’s work for this 
larger project are that by concentrating on 
the Greek Egyptian connection, it implicitly 
Ignores the still larger world Yet, in the 
search for this truer larger pieture hts work 
IS very useful Only, it has to be helped 
by many other efforts to demolish existing 
myths and to re discover other, lost 
knowledge 
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1 The Air \lkr: Some Dissenting Views 

^ Viiuy Lai 

War Crimea: A Report on United States War Crimes aitainst Iraq by 
s Ramsey Clark and others; published on behalf of the Commission of Inquiry 
for the International War Cnmes Tribunal, Maisonneuve Press, Washington 


^ DC, 1992, pp 281, $ 12.95 (pb) 

f fi THE notion that in the recent American 
\ , initiated war in the Gulf, the United States 
* might have to account for Nirar crimes’ u 

111 something that may come as a surpnse to 
*" those who are accustomed to thinking—if 
I they think at all—of the west's interpreta 

” tion of politics and history as the 
^ unadulterated truth Since at least the 
. I l^h century, when Spam and Portugal 
'"audaciously agreed to divide the world 
^ among themselves, one fiction—or shall we 
say charmed truth—that the western im- 
t penal powers have assiduously sought lo 

> ^ perpetuate and enshnne as knowledge is the 

view that they alone are possessed of the 
‘ £ truth Lord Curzon, one of the great pro 
consuls of the British empire; put this pro 
u position quite unabashedly before students 
'01 at Calcutta Uraversity in I90S “I hope I am 
! hi making no fate or arrogant claim when I 
H say that the highest ideal of truth is to a large 
. m extent a western conception” Is it con- 
ft ceivable, then, that when George Bush, who 
ev in early 1989 assumed the leadership of the 
w ‘free* and Vivdised’ world had proclaimed 
th before the world that the war which was 
I hi fought to pumsh Saddam Hussein, an ag 
• w gressor, a liar, a murderer, indeed a monster 
PI of a man, was an honourable and just one. 

> il waged with the sole intent of compelling 

Iraq to relinquish Kuwait and reduce its 
military capability to retaliate that his word 
pr should at all have been subject to doubti 
iji In America few people sing in praise of 
til shadows, thox who dare to do so are, for 

11 2 the most part, effectively silenced It is a 
: ji, starkly puritan, or more straightforwardly 

tl, Christian, vision that informs the politics of 
^ this country if you are not with the 
: Americans, then you are against them As 
' ^'m the McCarthy era, when if one was not 
l^'a rabid anti-communist then one was 
assuredly a communist, so during the Gulf 
' Q war to withhold one’s assent from American 
policy, and worse still to ncx ’support the 
troops’, was at once to invite the allegation 
(JJ^that one was a friend and supporter of 
’ ^ Saddam (or, in emulation of the dumb Texan 
1 "'drawl. Sad dumb) This typical displaj ol 
^ ignorance and bigotry is all the more reason 
I‘"'why the book presently under review must 
‘"'be received gratefully Based on the hearings 
*’of the Commission of Inquiry for the Inter 
‘'^national War Crimes Tribunal in New York 
'’"City on May II, 1991, with additional 
I material drawn from hearings elsewhere in 
hithe Umted States, fVar Crimes offers a dam 
tn ning indictment of America's conduct ol the 
wvwar against Iraq and a frightening teport on 
withe consequences of continued sanctions 


1^^304 


against Iraq after it had already been 
'relegated', in the words of one United 
Nations lepoit, ‘to a pre-industrtal age*' 
Convened by Ramsey Gark and the 
Coalition to Stop US Intervention in the 
Middle East, the commission of inquiry in 
mated an investigation into diarges against 
George Bush, J Danforth Quayle, James 
Baker, Richard Cheney, William Webster, 
Colin Powell, Norman Schwarzkopf and 
others to be named for ‘Crimes Against 
Peace, War Gimes [and] Cnmes Against 
Humanity’ The substance of these charges, 
enumerated under 19 more specific accusa¬ 
tions, IS well known Contravening all inter 
national conventions and agreements, presi 
dent Bush ‘‘ordered the destruction of 
facilities essential to civilian life and 
economic productivity throughout Iraq”, 
including schools, hospitals, mosques, 
residential areas, and shelters. Not only was 
the bombing from the air indacnminate, the 
United States waged war on the environ 
ment, and used prohibited weapons of mass 
destruction, such as napa<m, fuel air 
explosives, “cluster and anti personnel 
fragmentation bombs” and “ ‘superbombs’, 
2 5 ton devices, intended lor assassination 
of government leaders” The United States 
continued its assault on Iraq long alter the 
cease fire the Iraqi people, the commission 
ot inquiry found, were mtentionallv depnved 
“of essential medicines, potable water, food, 
and other necessities Shiite-Muslims and 
Kurds were instigated “to rebel against the 
government ot Iraq causmg fratncidal 
violence, emigration exposure hunger and 
sickness and thousands of deaths”, and Iraqi 
soldiers were ‘ randomly and wantonly 
killed attei ihc cease fire’’ (pp 10 25] 
In support ol these charges, a massive 
array of evidence is offered, little of which 
has appeared in the spineless publications 
and television programmes that comprise 
mainstream American media. Paul Walker, 
a professor at Ml I explodes the “Myth of 
Surgical Bombing in the Gulf Wai” The 
invenjpry of weapons and bombs used by 
the American Air Force dunng the war is 
staggering altogether 2,50,000 bombs were 
dropped on Iraq, and as Walker points out, 
the Air force itself released information on 
March 15,1991 slating that 95 6 per cent of 
these bombs were traditional unguided 
bombs [pp 85-8*’] What significance could 
one then attach to American claims that 
only military and communication facilities 
and installations were targeted’’ 1 he bomb 
mg of Al Ameriyah Shelter ui Baghdad, 
which according to American military in 


tellipnce was a milUiuy cominuid pott, but 
which was more likely a youth centre at the 
residents of the neighbourhood themselves 
explained, became news since it claimed bet 
ween 4M and 1400 lives, principally those 
of women and childien But for every one 
civilian structure about whose destruction 
one came to know of through the press, there 
were a thousand that were to be buned under 
the sand, condemned to join the many an 
tiquities which are to be found in Iraq, their 
inhabitants reduced to the very dust that they 
had always been in the eyes of the west On 
the outskirts of Babylon, a textile factory 
was bombed thrice, on the highway from 
Kuwait to Amman, a passenger bus was hit 
by rockets, and the planes returned to strafe 
those who were fleeing loi their lives, in 
HiHa, the student health ccntie was totally 
destroyed by bombs [pp 105, 111 12,119 24| 
As the testimony offered before the com 
mission additionally makes clear, almost the 
entire infrastructure of the Iraqi economy 
was demolished Owing to the lack of elec 
tncity, most hospiuls could not tunction, 
and likewise the majority of watei treatment 
plants were knocked out dunpg the bomb 
ing, so that the inadence of diseases caused 
by contaminated water rose Uiamalically 
David l;evinson, an American doctor who 
travelled to Iraq immediately after the war, 
states bluntly “All of the parameteis lor 
severe epidemics exist in Inq poor sanita 
tion, no communication lack of food, lack 
of medicines, lack ot transportation, and a 
poor water supply” [p %| Another team of 
observers that visited Iraq in April 1991 
noted that hospitals m Baghdad were still 
closed “due to lack of supplies Polio, 
measles, hepatitis, diptheria meningitis, 
malnutrition, gastroenteniis, and nervous 
disorders were reappearing. Miscarriages 
and iniant mortality were way up” [p iOb] 
1 he catalogue of sufferings imposed upon 
the Iraqi people is indeed very long, as the 
volume under review more than amply 
demonstrates Many of the people who pro 
ffered testimony before the commission, and 
other Intel national observers, go so far as 
to say, on the basis of the signs ot the 
devastation before them, that (he war was 
calculated at “the total destruction of Iraq 
as a nation” [p 97] The “US deliberately and 
with chilling and deadly precision”, wnie 
Adeeb Abed and Gavrielle Gemma “bomb 
ed (he entire infrastiucture necessary to sus 
tain life and society” [p I04] Moreover, the 
Shiite and Kurdish rebellion, which recciv 
cd the active encouragement of the US at¬ 
tempted lo complete whatever destruction 
the Americans could not accomplish ^ 
Since the effects ot war on the social, 
economic, and cultural life of the Iraqi peo 
pie aie well documented, it is to some larger 
questions that we must retura According to 
members of the commission) the “United 
Slates engaged in a pattern of conduct 
beginning in or befoie 1989 intended to lead 
Iraq into provocations justifying US military 
action against Iraq and permanent US 
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Ailltwy deniiM&m of the cur. and 
dbtt Bush “ftom Aufust 2,1990. intoided 
and acted to pivvent any interfereace with 
hn plan to destroy Iraq economically and 
militarily” Although these chaiges might 
appear to constitute merely die backdrop to 
the wmr. the commission charactenses the 
course of conduct so followed as *8 crime 
agamM peace^. it is noted tlut, among other 
things, fa July 1990 Schwarzkopf “ran 
elaborate computerised war games pitting 
IJOOfiOO US troo|>s against Iraqi armoured 
divisions” [pp ll-l'3] As further evidence of 
the Amencan ‘conspiracy’ to achieve the 
destruction of Iraq as a potential power, 
numerous witnesses adduced other ‘facts’ 
It IS mentioned, for example, that no 
resistance was offered when Iraq occupied 
Kuwait, and that Kuwait overproduced oil, 
thus driving down its price much to Iraq’s 
anncnance, at the instigation of the United 
States [pp 12, 74 75] Iraq was on this ac¬ 
count, cunningly and irretnevably mam 
pulat^ into attacking Kuwait, thereby 
creating the stage for its utter humiliation 
and decimation 

It cannot be doubted that the US 
displayed no genuine interest in negotiations 
that would have led to an lraq^wlthd^awal 
from Iraq, and it is just as clear, if only from 
the astonishing spe^ with which Amencan 
troops were rushed into the arena of con 
flict, that the American administration had 
settled on war as the most expedient and 
dramatic way of inscribing its dominance of 
the ‘New World Order’ Nonetheless, ‘con¬ 
spiracy’ theories must be treated with cau- 
'don if not downright suspicion, emi if they 
manate, as they do so here, from opposi 
tion to the state rather than irom the state 
ijself There is a very stiong case to be made 
on the basis of what we know wnth certainly, 
against the United States and Britain for 
their conduct of this war, and any resort to 
unnecessary hypotheses can only do harm 
If this IS one weakness in this volume, there 
IS yet a more fundamental problem, and one 
wfach the members of the commission share 
with such trenchant critics of American 
foreign policy as Noam Chomsky One argu 
ment repeatedly encountered is that if the 
Amencan people had known the ‘truth’ 
about the events in the Gulf, they would 
never have lent their support to the war 
effort It IS largely true that dissentient views 
were not heard in the American press or on 
television, but it is illusory to suppose that 
the American people arc such keen ad 
vocates of ‘truth', ‘justice’ and other virtues, 
or so indifferent to perceived American na 
tional interests, that they would have put up 
a resistance sufficient to prevent armed 
American intervention 1 hose who sought 
to attain a more rounded and critical pic 
ture of the events in the Gulf could do so, 
as thoe have always been alternate sources 
of information and interptetetion. and the 
massive support Bush was able to garner for 
the war cannot lead one to any other con 
elusion than that the American public was 
compiial in the massacre that ensued 


Iraq may take ten years, and perhaps 
much longer, to recover from the devasu- 
tion wrought by the war ’ Indeed, even if 
Iraq recovers rapidly, that must not push into 
oblivion the question How could this war 
take place at all^ Whatever the terror of the 
war, there is in some respects yet a greater 
terror, the tenor we must feel that one of 
the most inhumane wars of this century 
could not provoke in the vast majonty of 
Amencans a imor of this war Wt know that 
terror terrorises, it terrorises people into 
silence the silaice on the one hand of those 
reduced to ridible, compelled to witness 
helplessly the eradication of a living culture, 
and on the other hand the silence of those 
who will not speak when they are free to do 
so As the war against Iraq shows,*no coun 
try affords a more insidious recipe for a 
totalitarian state than the Citadel of 
Democracy, because the long arm of the 
state IS no longer needed (although (hat too 
IS prescntl when the people have compliantly 
transformed themselves into self-regulating 
meihanisms If Saddam Hussein's op¬ 
ponents were too terronsed to speak, where 
were Bush’s opponents'* This is a question 
to which tVar C>ima docs not address itself 
Nonetheless, it does air, with forceful per 
sistency and cogency, the views of those in 
America and elsewhere who were opposed 
to the war even though the indictment it 
draws against Bush and the American 
leadership will have no effect vdiatsover in 
the world ol teal politics Hhr Crimes will 
have served an invaluable purpose it it can 
awaken the world lo an awareness of the ler 
rorism of American domination 

Notes 

1 See The Impoi t of Har on Iraq, ‘Report to 
the Secretary-General (of the United Naiioiis] 
on Humanitanan Needs in liaq in the 
Immediate Hist ( nsis Environmeni l>s t 
mission to the area led by Mami Ahiisaan 
under secretary general for admiiiisiraiion 
and management March 20. IV91 Open 
Magazine Ihimphlei Senes, No 7, April 1991 
P ^ 

2 Of course iIk. Kurds had every reason to 
revolt when we Lonsider the ghastly man 
ner in which Ihev have been treated by 
Saddam Hussein, and scaicely needed to be 
incited b\ the United States, But it should 
also be emphatically clear that the United 
States has a long record as indeed ii dors 
in almost every part of Ihe globe, of sabolag 
mg all agreements and negotiations leading 
to some kind of autonomy for the Kurdish 
people On the post wai rebellion, see Faleh 
Abd al labbar ‘VV by the Uprisings Failed’, 
Middle tail Report 27, 3 [May June 1992] 
2 14 One pnnapal reason why the south of 
Iraq and Basra in pariicular, suffered the 
severest damage in the war is that this was 
th. most highly dcvi loped region in Iraq 
One should pondei over this, because il gives 
the lie to the slanderous propaganda of the 
western media and academia alike that 
Saddam Hussein aimed at systematically 
decimating the Shine populatioii m Iraq by 
keeping Basra and other mam centres of 


Shiite population und erdes«toped. This poiai 1*1 
wasaltomadetomebyprofeaiorMoQiairo I 
Gibson, a well known Anynofagiit at tilt ‘ 
UniveniiyofCNcagiysOrfeiiiallnMituiBaild > 
president of the American Aawciatioil r, 
Research m Baghdad, at a oonversatton M 
had in Chicago in Atigust 1992 
3 II IS not clear how far Iraq has been drtefa 
effect a recoscry 3faiyB Sadowski, wntfag fa 
the Middle East Import, 22,4 (Jiity-Augiut, 
1992), noted that The averse Iraqi family 
once among the most prosperous in the AflB 
world, saw its living standard decline to a 
level below Indufs poverty lin^ at the end of 
1991 (p 5) However, an article by 
G H Jansen in the Deccan Herald on 
May 12, 1992 describes Iraq's recovery at 
“remarkably quick” by the end of April, SO 
per cent of the water supply in BaghdMl waa 
under control, and 90 per cent of the pre¬ 
war electnciiy supply had been restored. But 
he admits that continuing sanctions wiB 
make any further recovery impossible; 
moreover, Baghdad is the capital, and un¬ 
questionably the pace of recovery there 
would have been much faster than in other 
regions Once one takes into account such 
factors as the loss of cultural property and 
the long range psychological effects on adults 
and children abke of intense bombing, the 
notion of a ‘remarkably quick recovciy' is 
at once put mio Question 
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A PREMIUM ISSUE 


STEEL 


The Company that made profits from 
the very first year of commercial 
production unleashes an ambitious 
expansion project With the recent 
decontrol of Iron and Steel products 
and the abolition of REP licence 
required for import of raer material 
Sirighal Swaroop adds power to its 
performance 

ISSUE HIGHLIGHTS 

• A well esidblished profit malting 
and dividend paying Company 

• Achieved rapacity uHlisation of 
more than 80% in the second full 
year of operation in respect of 
existing project 

• Operating profit jumped from 

Rs 29 67 lacs in 1989 to Rs 161 40 
lacs in 1992 

• EPS of Rs 7 01 ds on Jlst 
March 1992 

• Book Value per Share Re 24 20 

as on 31st March 1992 and Book 
Value per Share as on July 31 1992 
IS Rs 16 91 on extended capital 
and without considering the 
operations of current financial year 

• Capacity expanded by 150% from 
24 OOO tonnes to 60 000 tonnes p a 

■ No gestation penod Expanded 
commercial production 
commenced 

• Reduction in imjxirt duty on raw 
matenal by 70% and total decontrol 
of steel pnces will have a positive 
effect on the steel industry 

• Strategic Location Proximity to the 
soiiite of raw material and market 
tor finished goods 

• Easy liquKlily listing at Bombay 
Ahmedabad Delhi Jaipur and 
Calcutta Stock Exchanges 

RISK FACTORS 

• As IS normal and prevalent in any 
industry the Comjiany expects 
competition from ex stinq and new 
units 

• Fluctuation in the Foreign Exchange 
rate may affect the raw material 
cost 

• Contingent liability of Rs 7 J2 lacs 
in respect of disjxited excise duty 
has not been jjrovided Had it been 
provided the profit would be lower 
to that extent 



LEAD MANAGER TO THE ISSUE 

ISBI Capttal Markets Ltd 
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* Cuffe Parade 
Bombay 400 005 

CO MANAGER TO THE ISSUE 

CmCapfUMwketsUd 

DBS House 

J1 Manban Road (Fort) 

Bombay 400 OOt 


Public issue of 19,00,000 equity shares 
of Rs. 10/- each for cash at a premium 
of Rs. 10/- per share aggregating 
Rs. 3,80,00,0^/- 

ISSUE OPENS ON 5TH NOVEMBER,1992 
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__ SPECIAL ABTICLES 

Falling Agricultural Investment and 
Its Consequences 

A (janesh Kumar 

Neglect of agriculture, an important set tor of the Indian etonomy, is likely to have an adverse impact on the 
country ^ch a neglect has been observed as a fall in agricultural investment during the 80s Simulations us/ng 
a computable general equilibrium model help in assessing the adverse impact of the fall in total agricultural tn~ 
vestment on agriculture in particular and the etonomv in general Though shtftmg investment resources away 
from agriculture to non agriculture may result in a faster growth in total gross domestic product, the growth across 
sectors is likely to be uneven, with non agriculture liketv to show a far higher growth than agric ulture However, 
slowing down agricultural gross th would lead to growing income inequality in rural areas If the present trends 
of investment polic v an i on tinned large scale c ereal imports may bee ome necessary and also despite sue h imports 


prices would go up suhsiantiallv I 

I 

luUvduCliOD 

ACjRiCULTURE beiog an important sector 
of the Indian economy, the impact of its per 
foimance (good/bad) is not confined to 
agriLulturr alone but is felt in all the sectors 
ol the economy Petformanceof agriculture 
IS measured in terms of output of various 
crops A major factor amongst many, af 
(ectiny ciop output is the availability of 
water Much of Indian agriculture is still 
largely unirngatcd and dependent on rain 
fall Though only about TO per cent of 
cultivable land m the country is undei nriga 
tion, II has acquired a crucial role in deter 
mining the ptrfoimanci of Indian agneui 
lure since use of high yielding sariety (HYV) 
seeds rcquiic chemical fertilisers and irnga 
tion as complementary inputs 
Development of irrigation requires mas 
sive investment in agricultuie Agricultural 
invesiment in India has grown, at 1980 81 
puces (New senes), from Rs 1,777 crore in 
1960 61 to about Rs 4,864 cioit in 1980 8) 
The share of agriculture in total investment 
has remained more or less constant but flue 
tuaiing between 15 per cent and 20 per cent 
over the same period (Table I) However, 
since 1980 81, agricultural uivesiment has 
shown a clear fall, both in level and also as 
a percentage ol ihe total investment It had 
fallen to Rs 4360 crore (about II per cent 
ot the total) m 1986 87 This fall tn agricul 
tural investment is reflected in slowing down 
the development ol irrigation in the coun 
try The annual compound rates of growth 
of gross irrigated area were 2 87 per cent. 
2 46 per cent and I 57 per cent in 1961 71, 
1971.81, 1981-87, respectively 
The slow growth in gross irrigated area if 
continued in future also is likely to have an 
adverse effect on agriculturid output m the 
long run What are the consequences of sileh 
a resultant fall in growth in agricultural out 
pul within the agricultural sector and also 
on the rest of the economy*' An attempt is 


jcc imreuses of foodgrams are known 

mao m this paper to study the long run im 
pact ol 'lie fall in agricultural investment on 
agriculiuial sector and on the rest of the 
economy Towards this a coniputabk general 
equilibrium model is used since economy 
wide consequences of policies arc beiicr cap 
lured in a gemril cquiltbiium framework 

The plan ol this paper is as follows In 
Section II ihc nature of the piobicm and 
some data problems are discussed Section 

III discusses the methodology used Section 

IV discusses Ihi results ot the computable 
general equilibrium analysis Section V 
presents the conclusions of this study 

II 

The Prolitleni 

Data on public private and total 
agricultural investment (PBAl, PRAI, lAI 
respectively) and their shares as also the 
proportion of TAI in total gross domestic 
pioduct (GDFfl), and in agncuiiural gross 
domestic product (ODPA)i are presented in 
Table 1 The figures in Ihble I arc all based 
on the New Series of National Accounts 
Statistics (NAS) at 1980-81 pnees, published 
by the Central Staiisttcal Organisation 
(^O) The data on total gross imgated area 
(TGIA) as a proportion to total cultivated 
area are also presented in the same table 

From this table i( can be observed that 
while TAI has grown by 2 74 tiroes between 
I960AI to 1980-81, its share (SAOR) m total 
investment has been fluctuaong between 15 
per cent and 20 per cent approximately Fur 
ther. It can be noticed that agricultural in¬ 
vestment fell in the 80s both in levels and 
also-as a percentage in the total investment 
The TAI as proportion in GDPT has also 
fallen m the 80s to levels below those prevail 
ing in the 60s, i e, from a peak of 4 74 per 
cent in 1979 80 to 2 46 per cent in 1988-89 
As a proportion to GDPA,' TAI has shown 
a fail in Ihc 80s from a Ingh of 013 in 
1979 80 to 0075 >n IMS 89 

From the same table it can also be seen 


to hit the poor most 

lb It this fall m ihc lAI in the 80s has come 
dboui mdinis due to a fall in public invest 
men' in actuulturc Public investment in 
d}-rKulluic tell tiom Ks I 796 crore in 
1980 81 to Rs 1 T46ciori in 1988 89 whereas 
private agnculiuial investment durtne the 
same pctiod has been fluctuating around 
Rs TOOO crorc wiihoui showing ans clear 
trend I his IS rcfleetcd in ilit falling share 
of public investmeni in total agricultural in- 
sistmint In arms ot proportion in public 
(piivaicftiDin' public (pnsate) agricultural 
investment has show n a steep (marg.naJ) fall 
in Ihc 80s The picture is similar with respect 
to piopoiiion in piiblic/piivaieC>DPA Ihus 
wink piivaie agticuliural investment has 
been more oi levs stagnant public agricul 
tuial investimiit has been falling A tall in 
public mvtsimeni in agneultural sector 
reflects a bias in gosenimcnt policy in favour 
ot non agricultural sector over agneultural 
sector 

The fall in TAI seems to have resulted in 
a stowing of iIk. development of irrigation ' 
Details ot potential created and utilisation 
of irrigation facilities are given in Tkble 2 
From this table it can be noticed that by 
1988 89 out of an ultimate potential of 113 5 
million hectares (m ha) only 77 5 m ha (68 28 
per cent) of iriigation potential had been 
created leaving still a great scope for irriga¬ 
tion development Fuithfr, the pace of 
development of major and medium imga- 
tion and minor irrigation has not beat 
uniform While minor irrigation has grown 
from 27 3 m ha (49 64 per cent of ultimate 
potential) to 45 2 m ha (82.2 per cent of 
ultimate potential) the development of 
major and medium iriigation, however, has 
been very slow In terms of percentage ui 
ultimate potential it has grown to SS 7 per 
cent in 1988-89 from 42 39 per cent m 
1977 78 Further, since 1984-85 there seems 
to have been a slow down of the already slow 
pace ol development of the major and 
medium irrigation In the 5 years between 
1983-84 and 1988-89 only 2 3 m ha of addi- 
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tional capacity was created tnthis segment 
liirning to the utilisation of the irrigation 
potential, we find that the rate of utilisation 
of major and medium irrigation has remain¬ 
ed more or levs constant at around 8S per 
cent Utilisation oi minor irrigation, how¬ 
ever. has not kept pace with the growth in 
Its potential created, especially since 1983-84 
This has resulted in a fall m rate of uiilisa 
non ot total imgaiioii since 1983-84 As it 
IS the utilisation ol the irngation which 


determines crop yields andmitput, in this 
study, therefoic, we focus attention on the 
consequences of changes in grots irrigated 
area, thus taking into account the aspect of 
the utilisation rale also. 

Fiom Table 3 it can be seen that the addi¬ 
tion to TGIA between 1961 and 1971 was 
10,214 thousand hectares <t ha) which means 
on average 928 51 ha was added every year 
in the Oils Between 1971 and 1981, the ad¬ 
dition to TGI A was 11,6811 ha implying an 


w«n«e lMi.t t Ira per yetf Of 

TOIA. In the SOi. hcmevei; irrigation 
dewdapment Iras slowed down considerably. 
Between 1981 and 1987 the ackfition to TOIA 
was only 5,761 t ha implying an yearly 
average addhidn of 8231 Ira In terms of an¬ 
nual compound growth rates, it was 2.87 per 
cent, 2.46 pet cent and 1.57 per cent in 
196I-7I. 1971-81. 1981-87, respectively. 

The slowing down of irngation dewlop- 
ment during the 80s is also clear from the 


Table I Agricui tubal Investment and Its Share at 1980-81 Prices (New Series) 


Ybar 

TAl 

SAGR 

(Percent) 

TAl 

TAl 

PBAI 

Ite- Cent 

in TAl 

PBAI 

PBAI 

PRAI 

Per Cent 
in TAl 

PRAI 

PRAI 

TOIA 

ODPT 

GDPA 

FBGDPT PBGDPA 

PRGDPTPRCDm 

OCA 

1961 

1777 0 

15 091 

0.0282 

0.0555 

589.0 

33.146 

0.1166 

3875 

1188.0 

66.854 

0.0205 

0.0373 

0.1831 

1962 

1773.0 

16 397 

0.0273 

00554 

600.0 

33.841 

0.1062 

2941 

1173.0 

66.159 

0.0198 

0,0369 

0.1822 

1963 

1928.0 

15 191 

0.0291 

0.0614 

694.0 

35.996 

0.1052 

3J37 

1234.0 

64.004 

a02l07 

0.0396 

0.1879 

1964 

2094.0 

15 471 

a030l 

0.0652 

725.0 

34.623 

0.1001 

2.832 

1369.0 

6SJ37 

0.0220 

a0430 

01893 

1965 

2262 0 

IS 904 

0.0302 

0.0645 

765.0 

33.820 

0.0970 

2.452 

1497.0 

66.180 

0.0224 

0.0431 

0.1928 

1966 

2478.0 

16808 

00344 

0.0794 

798.0 

32.203 

0.0924 

2117 

1680.0 

67.796 

0.0265 

00545 

01990 

1967 

2486.0 

16.085 

0.0341 

0.0808 

696.0 

27.997 

0.0759 

1.642 

1790.0 

72.003 

0.0281 

00590 

0.2077 

1968 

2714.0 

18.226 

00344 

0.0768 

688.0 

25.350 

0.0704 

1.543 

2026.0 

74 650 

00294 

00381 

0.2028 

1969 

2838 0 

21 421 

0.0351 

00804 

775.0 

27.308 

0.0731 

1.505 

2063.0 

72.692 

0.0294 

00593 

0.2224 

1970 

3016 0 

19971 

0.0350 

0.0803 

775.0 

25.696 

0.0677 

1.556 

2241.0 

74.304. 

00300 

00605 

02278 

1971 

2884.0 

17.426 

00319 

0 0717 

789.0 

27 358 

0.0633 

1.283 

2095.0 

72.642 

0.0269 

0.0529 

0.2304 

1972 

3059 0 

17 050 

0.0335 

0.0775 

8510 

27.819 

0.0644 

1.344 

2208.0 

72.181 

0.0283 

0.0569 

0.2326 

1973 

3317 0 

18.808 

00364 

0.0885 

1049.0 

31.625 

0.0746 

1631 

2268.0 

68.375 

0.0295 

0.0616 

0.2409 

1974 

3352.0 

16 754 

0.0352 

0.0834 

993.0 

29.624 

0.0641 

1.511 

2359.0 

70.376 

0.0296 

00597 

0.2371 

1975 

3123 0 

15.066 

00324 

0 0789 

919.0 

29.427 

0.0580 

1.336 

2204.0 

70.573 

0.0274 

0.0567 

0.2*42 

1976 

3556 0 

15 523 

0.0339 

0.0796 

1041.0 

29.275 

0.0604 

1.442 

2515X1 

70.725 

0.0287 

0.0572 

0.2536 

1977 

4457.0 

19811 

00419 

01059 

1378.0 

30.918 

0.0724 

1.842 

3079X1 

69.082 

0.0353 

0.0745 

02604 

1978 

4281.0 

19.099 

0 0375 

0.0924 

1534.0 

35.833 

0.0766 

1.937 

2747.0 

64.167 

0.0292 

0.0604 

0J671 

1979 

S447.0 

19 354 

00452 

0.IIS0 

1697.0 

31.155 

0.0790 

1.982 

3750.0 

68.845 

0.0379 

00806 

0J764 

1980 

54140 

19807 

00474 

0.1310 

1772.0 

32.730 

0.0791 

2.058 

3642.0 

67.270 

0.0397 

00900 

0.2899 

1981 

48640 

18 857 

00397 

0.1043 

1796.0 

36.924 

A.0743 

1.948 

3068X> 

63.076 

0.0312 

00671 

0.2881 

1982 

4741.0 

13 856 

00365 

0.0960 

1779.0 

37 524 

0.0710 

1,913 

2962.0 

62.476 

0.0283 

00611 

OJ2912 

1983 

4865 0 

14.613 

0.0363 

0.0997 

1725.0 

35.457 

0.0624 

1.767 

3140.0 

64J43 

0.0295 

00637 

0.3006 

1984 

4406 0 

14.070 

a0304 

e.08I5 

1707.0 

38.743 

0.0S80 

1.675 

2699.0 

61.257 

0.0234 

00509 

0.2994 

1985 

4888.0 

14 801 

0.0325 

0.0904 

1673 0 

34.227 

0.0526 

1.590 

3215.0 

65.773 

0.0271 

0.0606 

03066 

IM6 

4641.0 

12.131 

00296 

0.0655 

1516.0 

32.665 

0.0435 

1.419 

3125 0 

67.335 

0.0257 

0 0588 

0.3056 

1987 

4360.0 

11.344 

0.0268 

0.0817 

1428.0 

32.752 

0.0374 

1.302 

2932.0 

67.248 

0.0235 

0.0S6I 

03145 

1988 

4486.0 

11754 

0.0264 

0.0838 

1456:0 

32.457 

0.0354 

1.292 

3030.0 

67 543 

0.0235 

0.0578 

na 

1989 

4625.0 

10.492 

0.0246 

0.0749 

t346.0 

29103 

0.0298 

U13 

3279.0 

70897 

0.0230 

0.0340 

na 


Notes’ 1%I lefins to 1960-61 and so on. TAl—Agncultuial investment (Rs croie); ODPA—Agricultural gro» domestic product; PBAI—Public 
agncultural investmoit (Rs cioie); raCDPT—Public total gross domestic product; PRGDPA~Pnvate agncubi^ gross domestic pro¬ 
duct; 1GIA—Gross ungated area under all crops; na—not available; SAGR—Share of agricuhural investment m total investment; ODPT-TbCal 
gross domestic ptodua; PBGDPA—Public agncultural gross domestic product; PRAJ—Pnvate agncultural investment (Rs crore); 
PRGDPr—Pnvate total gross domestic product; GCA—-Oioss cultivated area under all crops. 


Table 2: Irrigation Poiintial and Utiiisation 

(MtUton hectares) 



Ulumale 

Potential 

1951 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1983 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1W9 

PMentud 

Major and medium 

58 5 

9.7 

24.8 

259 

266 

27.3 

28.2 

29.1 

300 

30.0 

30.5 

31.0 

31.7 

32.3 

Minor 

55.0 

12 9 

27.3 

28.6 

300 

314 

328 

34.2 

35.6 

37.5 

39.0 

407 

413 

45.2 

Ibul 

113 5 

226 

521 

54.5 

566 

58 7 

610 

63.3 

65.6 

67.5 

69.5 

71,7 

74.0 

77.5 

Utilisation 

Major and medium 


Y>.7 

21.2 

22.1 

22.6 

227 

23.2 

24.0 

24.6 

25.3 

25J 

26.5 

26.8 

27.2 

Minor 

— 

12.9 

27.3 

28.6 

30.0 

314 

32.8 

342 

34.0 

JSJ 

36.5 

37,9 

39J 

41.0 

Tout 

Utilisation* 


22.6 

48.5 

50.7 

52 6 

541 

56.0 

58.1 

58.6 

60J 

62.3 

64.4 

66.1 

68.2 

Potential 

- 

100.0 

931 

93 0 

92.9 

922 

91.8 

918 

89.3 

89.6 

89.6 

89,8 

89J 

88.0 


Notes I9S1 refers to 19S0-SI and so on 

* Ibtal utilisation to total potential m per cent 
Sourer. Economic Survey various issues. 
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4kt« on MNBOMiriH Mt inigiiied SIM (NIA) 
pmented in 'ttMe 3. Firom thb ufate it can 
be Men that the NIA by canalt has shown 
a marginal incieaMof about 1.2 million hec¬ 
tares (m ha) between 1979-80 and 1^6-87. 
This marginal increase has, however, been 
on'tet by a fall of about I m ha of NIA by 
tanks in the same period. As a resuh the NIA 
by surface water sources (canals and tanks) 
has been stagnating over this period. Note 
that these two sources are largely gtwern- 
ment controlled and their development is 
dependent on public investment. On the 
other hand the NIA by ground water (tube- 
wells and other weiU), to which private 
investment also contributes, has shown an 
increase of about 4.6 m ha over the same 
period. Thus it seems that the source of the 
problem seems to be the fall in public 
agricultural investment. 

The slowing down of irrigation during the 
entire 80s obviously would affect the level 
of agricultural growth. Given the growing 
demand for food and other agricuttural pro¬ 
ducts due both to growing population and 
general economic growth, fall in agricultural 
growth is likely to result in imbalances bet¬ 
ween demand and supply. What are the con¬ 
sequences of such a fall on prices of 
agricultural commodities, consumption 
levels of food, income distribution effects 
and poverty in the country? 

Before asserting that TAl indeed felt and 
hence analysing its short- and long-term 
consequences we must take note of dif¬ 
ferences in certain features of the CSO data 
on TAl between the ‘old’ (at 1970-71 prices) 
and the ‘new’ series (at 1980-81 prices). One 
can obtain the figures for TAl up to 1984-85 
from the old series also. The figures at cur¬ 
rent and constant prices from the old and 
new series are given in Table 4. 

The picture of TAl as obtained for the 
period 1980-81 to 1984-85 from the two 
series is somewhat different. While the new 
series presents a picture of falling TAl at 
1980-81 prices with a lot of fluctuations in 
this period, according to the old series TAl 
at 1970-71 prices in this period showed a 
gradual fall initially but started growing 


again to a level matgiiidly higher than in 
1980-81. Further, quite frequently, the two 
series show a movement in TAl In the op¬ 
posite directions. For example, according to 
the old series TAl in 1980-81 showed an in¬ 
crease over the previous year, whereas accor¬ 
ding to the new series TAl in 1980-81 shows 
a fall over the previous year. The reverse is 
also noticed in a few years, e g. in 1982-83. 

This raises the question of not only com¬ 
parability of the two series but also in some 
sense trust that one can have in the observed 
trends in either of the series. The compara¬ 
bility question has attracted the attention of 
other researchers too. For example, see 
Choudhury [1988]. 

Gross capital formation (CX^F) consists of 
gross fixed capital formation (GFCF) and 
changes in stocks (CSTK). The difference 
between the two series in GCF is due to dif¬ 
ferences in the estimates of GFCF and 
CSTK. The NAS (1988, para 3.10, p 28] 
mentions that the new series uses latest data 
in estimating the GFCF and this would bring 
about some differences between the two 
series. 

With respect to CSTK. two changes were 
made in the nm series. First, the new series 
assumes the stocks with producers of 
agricultural commodities to be negligible. In 
the old series while foodgtains stocks with 


producers were taken to be negligible, stodcs 
of agricultund commoditie* other than 
foodgrains were computed on the basis of 
data on bank advances [para 3.11 (i),pa8e 
28]. These advances, it notes, were meant for 
purchase of Fixed assets and not for keepitig 
stocks of these commodities, lb that qxtent 
then, the old series would report a higher 
figure for CSTK. 

The second change with respect to CSTK 
introduced in the new series is with respect 
to the stocks of cereals and cereal substitutes 
with the private traders. In the old series this 
was taken to be 25 per cent of marketable 
surplus less goiernment procurement. In the 
new series a different procedure adopted by 
Dandekar has been used. According to thU 
procedure, consumption of foodgrains has 
been subtracted from the net availability 
with the public to arrive at the estimates of 
stocks [para 3.11 (ii), page 30]. 

With respect to GCF in publk, private and 
household sectors, Choudhury [1988] raises 
certain questions on methoddogy used in 
the new series. These relate to the way 
depreciation allowance has been treated in 
estimating the capital formation in public 
sector. With respect to the private sector also 
she questions the data used and some small 
methodological changes made in the new 
series. These questions are lelevant for tong- 


Table 4: TAl as per New Series and Old Series 

f/ls cront 


War 

New Series 

Old Series 

Current Prices 

1980-81 Prices 

Current Prices 

1970-71 Prices 

1960-61 

448.0 

1777.0 

416.0 

786.0 

1965-66 

720.0 

2478.0 

777.0 

imo 

1970-71 

1214.0 

2884.0 

1365.0 

1365.0 

1975-76 

2523.0 

3556.0 

2225.0 

1278.0 

1979-80 

4976.0 

5414.0 

4900.0 

2135.0 

1980-81 

4864.0 

4864.0 

6002.0 

2364.0 

1981-82 

5385.0 

4741.0 

6224.0 

2220.0 

1982-83 

6088.0 

4865.0 

6538.0 

2IS6.0 

1983-84 

6055.0 

4406.0 

7855.0 

2333.0 

1984-85 

7006.0 

4888.0 

8960.0 

2472.0 


Note: TAl—Total agricultural investment. 


Table 3: Cross and Net Irrigated Area, Sourcewise 


(Thousand hectares) 


War 

lUlA 




Net Irrigated Area 




Canals 

Dinks 

Surface 

Water' 

Dibewells 

Other Wklls 

Ground 

Water^ 

Other 

Sources 

Ibtal 

1961 

27980.0 

10370 

4561 

14931 

7290* 


7290 

2440 

24661 

1966 

30901.0 

10958 

4258 

IS2I6 

8653* 


8653 

2475 

26344 

1971 

38194.0 

12838 

4112 

16950 

11887* 


11887 

2266 

31103 

1976 

43363.0 

13775 

3986 

17761 

6769 

7577 

14346 

2384 

34491 

1980 

49178.0 

15108 

3918 

19026 

8180 

8232 

16412 

2525 

37963 

1981 

49875.0 

15292 

3198 

18490 

9527 

8207 

17734 

2581 

38805 

1982 

S1SS4.0 

15529 

3511 

19040 

9898 

8224 

18122 

2567 

39729 

1983 

52121.0 

15370 

3112 

18482 

10684 

8428 

19112 

2375 

39969 

1984 

53937.0 

16240 

3783 

20023 

10973 

8548 

19521 

2411 

41955 

1985 

34083.0 

15861 

3330 

19191 

U26S 

8723 

19988 

2600 

41779 

1986 

54652.0 

15879 

3070 

18949 

11544 

8621 

20165 

2646 

41760 

.1987 

53636.0 

16320 

2983 

19303 

I22II 

8835 

21046 

2700 

43049 


Nouf. 1980 irfers to 1979-80 and so on, 1G1A—Total giou irrigated area; * Bertains to total wells. 
I Surftce water >> canals -s tanks; 2 Ground water tubcwdls 4 other wdls. 
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i^compataWity of the estimates For fur* 
ther details see Choudhury [1988] 

1 hus while the new senes seems to still 
have certain methodological shortcomings, 
the old senes seems to oveiesiimate OCF 
’’hese methodological issues while impor 
I 4 nt are beyond the scope of this study 
however, even with the old senes data the 
picture of falluig agricultural investment in 
the early 80s remains and the growth ubserv 
ed from 1983 84 has been onlv marginal 

III 

Methodology 

As mentioned earlier, to avsess the conse 
quences of a tail in TAI I use the ‘Agricul 
tuie, Growth and Redistnbuiion of Incomes 
Model (AGRIM)' a computable general 
equilibnum model oi Narayana, Parikh and 
Srinivasan (19891 (NFS hencelonh) Their 
model covers agricultural sectoi quite exten 
sively The salient features ot this model are, 
in brief, as follows 

The model considers the economy as 
made up of ten sectors—nine agricultural 
and one non agricultural The nine agricul 


tural sectors are wheat, nee, coarse grains, 
bovine and ovine meats, dairy products, 
other animal products, protein fe^s, other 
food agriculture and non food agriculture 
In the agricultural sector, 16 major and nine 
minor, i e, total 2^ crops are considered 
separately For each of these crops, the gross 
irrigated acrea^ ciopwise acreages and the 
yields are estimated separately An impor 
tant feature of the model is that the crop 
wise acreages, irrigation and yields are all 
econometrically estimated The cropwise 
gross trrigated acreages are obtained from 
the total gross irrigated area which is a func 
tion of the agricultural investment While 
acreage under a crop is determined by 
farmer's crop revenue expectations based on 
past prices, yields depend upon fertiliser 
used, HYV adoption rates and irrigation in 
tensity 1 he output under each crop is then 
obtained and then aggregated over different 
crops to obtain the nine agricultural sectoral 
outputs and also to obtain the total GDPA 
Along with the GDPN (non agricultural 
gross domestic pioduct) estimated as a func 
tion of non agiicultural investment and in 
elemental capital output ratio, the GDPT is 


obtained All these sectoral outputs are then 
distributed to different sections of the 
population m the country divided into 10 ex 
penditure classes—five rural and give urban 
This forms the aggregate supply component 
of the model 

On the demand side, lor each of the 10 
expenditure classes the demand is charac 
tensed by a linear expenditure system (LbS) 
model and the classwise demands for various 
commodities arc obtained These classwise 
demands are then aggregated to obtain com 
moditywisc the total household demands in 
the economy fhe aggregate demand and the 
aggregate supply are then solved at national 
level to obtain the equilibrium prices that 
clear the markets under the influence of 
government policies on public distribution 
systems, procurement levels of foodgrains 
targets on total and public investment, trade 
levels taxes, domestic prices etc 

The model is a dynamic simulation one 
It IS solved sequentially lor year to vtar Irom 
1971 to 2000 fhe percentage of balance of 
trade in total gross domestic product is cx 
ogenouslv fiscxl in this model Cnsen this 
the cx( hange equilibrium of each star dCier 


IA8U } RisuLTSur COEM Anaissis 
“ “KHcultuie in tmal investment 

SAOR'T,JJr eqS(3)®" 4 , 

11) Simulation Results for years 1980 and 2000 


Vutable _IMO_ _ 2000 



Base 

Scenario 

Per Cent Change over Base Scenario 
PV2 PV3 PV4 

Base 

Scenario 

Per Cent Change over Base Scenano 
PV2 PV3 PV4 

GDP agncuhure' 

221154 0 

-0 37 

-107 

206 

351643 0 

0 82 

700 

596 

GDP non agriculture' 

309313 0 

Oil 

032 

061 

1031200 0 

1 87 

5 03 

8 33 

OOP total' 

330466 0 

010 

026 

OSI 

1402844 0 

1 19 

201 

4 74 

Tbtal investment' 

1100200 

-007 

-021 

-048 

483964 0 

148 

3 92 

;03 

SAGR 

02 

-14 19 

23 18 

-5000 

02 

914 

-35 17 

-50 00 

Ibrms of trade 

0 92573 

-006 

-009 

098 

090222 

1 55 

1178 

1311 

Rural income* 

1177 4 

020 

0 55 

-0 37 

2560 7 

139 

444 

7 35 

Urban income* 

2223.0 

013 

0 36 

063 

47890 

1 84 

5 03 

8 27 

Net sown aiea^ 

144779 0 

000 

000 

000 

1527090 

000 

000 

000 

Gross cropped area^ 

172953 0 

025 

073 

1 38 

2038780 

-069 

5 27 

-4 70 

Gross irrigated area^ 

464098 

-171 

-486 

9 25 

874SI0 

-290 

-22 05 

-1966 

Wheat 

Acreage^ 

Yields^ 

219110 

-1 20 

3 41 

-6 54 

36698 0 

069 

13 99 

1191 

164168 

050 

146 

2 87 

2 34326 

0 80 

358 

368 

Production* 

33812 0 

-0 70 

200 

-386 

80834 0 

148 

17 07 

-1515 

Net exports* 

1973 0 

-8 31 

24 01 

-50 04 

13252 0 

580 

-8194 

7693 

imgaiion^ 

12804 0 

1 11 

3 14 

-5 98 

27189 0 

3 29 

22 81 

21 IS 

Pnee' 

1 37378 

000 

000 

OOC 

120797 

298 

12 29 

12 29 

Rice 

Acreagr 

Yields^ 

392410 

080 

229 

-443 

SI888 0 

173 

11 80 

-1047 

126222 

-007 

020 

038 

183120 

025 

-2 53 

2 03 

Production* 

47054 0 

087 

249 

-4 79 

90267 0 

198 

14 03 

1229 

Net exports* 

14201 

22 77 

61 71 

57 95 

2116 0 

105 68 

-28613 

28995 

Irrigation^ 

16786 0 

208 

3 73 

-1067 

28876 0 

-268 

-2106 

18 26 

Price’ 

198092 

000 

027 

5 53 

2 06582 

000 

24 53 

21 73 

Coarse grains 

Acreagr 

Yields’ 

42303 8 

040 

118 

2 33 

38373 8 

024 

493 

409 

061942 

-015 

-044 

-085 

091417 

-0 34 

-4JI 

-348 

Production* 

26204 0 

0 25 

073 

147 

350800 

-Oil 

0 51 

047 

Net exports* 

-3837 2 

-161 

-4 61 

-647 

-5483 7 

-013 

-004 

2 85 

Irrigation^ 

43899 

-2 30 

-649 

-12 19 

9847 0 

-3 33 

-23 66 

-22 38 

Pnee’ 

1 0551S 

000 

000 

000 

123058 

144 

1140 

1172 


Notes 1—R$ million at 1970 71 prices, 2-000 hectares, 3—Ibnnes per hectare, 4—000 tonnes. S—Rs per kg, 6—Rs per capita per annum 
at 1970-71 prices, SAGR -Share of agncultutal investment m total investment 
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mines thu year's domestic prices, values of 
classwise mcomes and (heir oommoditywise 
consumptions and hence household savings, 
tax levels, commoditywise net trade, public 
buffer stocks, tariffs and total investment 
The realised total investment is then split into 
non agricultural and agricultural investment 
The latter determines the total gross irrigated 
area for the next year as follows 


TGI A s r (Ram,, Agriculturai 

Investment, ,, Time,) 

In the AORIM described above the share 
ol agriculture (SAGR) in total mvestipenl is 
specified as a iun«.tion of ihe terms of trade 
(TOT) between agricultural and non agricul 
tural sectors (agricultural price deflator over 
non agriculture price denator) as follows 

SACK, foi90879-°_i2?5^?T*(TOT)®^’, (D 
[ TIME,] 

However, tlie elasticity ot TOT, 0 2S, was 
specilicd exogenously In view ol this, in this 
studs 1 propose to re estimate the SACiR 
using the latest available data 

SACiR at constant prices is speciHcd to be 
a lunciiori of TOT and the ratio of ODPA 
to CiUFT at constant pric« The TOT is 
measured as the ratio of agnculiural price 
dcITator to non agricultural price deflator 
Agricultural (non agricultural) price deflaior 
IS obtained as the ratio ol ODPA (GITPN) 
ai ciirrt lit pi Ices lo ODPA (ODPN) at con 


>tani prices 
SAi.R iflOT 


t.DPA. 

C»DP1 


II 


( 2 ) 


A double logarithmic specification ol 
SACiR wiih a first order auto regressiv'c 
Scheme lo correct for autocorielation. was 
thei csuinaicd using the new senes data, for 
the period I95f 52 to 1988 89, by the 
Hildreth Lu pnicedurc The estimation result 


IS as follows _ 

tat (SAGR), - - 0952 + 0S99xta (TOT), , 
(-311)* (I90)** + 

+ 0990xln[-] 

(2«9)* LGDfTji 1 
+ 068IXU, , (3) 

(5 25)* 

r2 » 0 7283 R* = 07123 
Notts t suiistics are given m brackets 
+ /++/+ + + indicates significance at 
I per cent, S per cent and TO per cent 
confidence levels respectively 

From the above equation we notice that 
TOT and the ratio of GDPA to ODPT ex 
plain a major portion of the variation in 
SAGR as given by the high R^ (0 7283) The 
I statistics of these variables are also signili 
cant and have the expected signs In the 
CGEM analysis later on equation (3) instead 
of equation (1) is considered as another 
variant 

IV 

(XrfcM Analysis 

In this section cconomywide consequences 
of falling TAI are analysed m comparison 
to maintaining it at pre 80s rate. Towards this 
four alternative policy vanants (PVI to PV4) 
are constructed with regard to agricultural 
sector s share in total investment as follows 
PVI SAOR 0 2 

This implies a constant 20 per cent of 
the total investment goes to agricul 
tural sector every year In this variant 
the SACiR IS maintained at 20 pei cent 
which Lorresponds to Ihe observed 
levels during late 70s This variant is 
taken as the base scenario against 


which Ihe other varismts are to b« 
compared 

PV2 SAGR 1 $ as given m equation (1)(NPS 
spcc.f'caiion) 

This variant is considered to compare 
the results of this study with those of 
NT’S Results reported here under this 
variant correspond to their reference 
run of AORIM (see NPS |I99I]) 
PV3 SAOR IS as given by the estimated 
equation (3) above 
The estimated SAGR equation reprcr 
senis the behaviour of the SAGR and 
hence the agricultural investment given 
the terms of trade betsveen agricultural 
and non agricultural sectors and also 
the weight of agriculture m the GDIT 
This vanani, based on econometric 
estimation using the latest available 
data reflects the current behavioural 
aspect of agricultural investment 
PV4 SAGR = 0 1 

In this variant the SAOR is fixed at 
a constant 10 per cent This sariam for 
the SAGR is considered since in 
1988 89 IIS realised value was indeed 
around 10 per cent The perfof mince 
of the economy if the SAGR oonti>iues 
to remain at this level is smiuiated 
under this variant 

These foui vanants of the SAOR are 
assessed in the fight of comparative results 
obtained for the years 1971 to 20(X) by 
simulating the compuuble general equili* 
brium model AGRIM £:ach alternative 
variant is introduced to be effective from 
1980 Specincally the following vanaMes are 
of interest for the analysis GDPA, GDPN, 
ODI’T, T1N\ terms ol trade, rural income, 
urban income, net sown area, gross cropped 
area, TOIA cropwisc acreage, yields, pro¬ 
duction, net exports, irrigation and price of 


Taelf 6 ExptNDiri/aF ( i asswisf Pofualtion Proportions 


Variable _19TO__ _ 2000 



Base 

Scenario 

PV2 

PV3 

PV4 

Base 

Scenario 

PV2 

PV3 

PV4 

(i) Ruial (Rs per capita per annum) 








4216 

0 31459 

0 31558 

0 31747 

0 32018 

020646 

020755 

023211 

0 22687 



(0 31) 

(092) 

(178) 


(0 53) 

(12 42) 

(9 89) 

>216 4336 

017973 

017975 

017978 

017982 

0IS932 

015960 

016156 

016145 



(001) 

(003) 

(005) 


(018) 

(141) 

(134) 

>3364516 

017903 

017876 

017824 

0 177S0 

018971 

018934 

oisicn 

018276 



( -0 15) 

(-044) 

( 0 85) 


(-0 20) 

(-4 59) 

( 366) 

> 5164900 

018205 

018)60 

018075 

017953 

021682 

0 21538 

020480 

020583 



(-025) 

( 0 71) 

{ 138) 


( 066) 

(-5 54) 

(021) 

>900 

014460 

014432 

014377 

014298 

022769 

0 22814 

0 220S2 

022309 



(-019) 

(-0 57) 

(- 1 12) 


(020) 

(-315) 

(-202) 

(11) Urban (Rs per capiu per annum) 








4216 

001949 

001949 

001932 

001910 

000491 

0 00473 

000532 

000490 



(-0 56) 

( 143) 

( 2 55) 


(-3 67) 

(8 35) 

(-0 20) 

>2164336 

007890 

007810 

007835 

007788 

003425 

0 03331 

0 03590 

0 03398 



(-025) 

(-070) 

( 129) 


(-2 74) 

(4 82) 

(-079) 

>3364516 

018734 

018713 

018673 

018618 

012916 

012691 

012783 

012434 



(-001) 

(-001) 

(-004) 


(-174) 

(-103) 

(-3 73) 

>5164900 

0 33970 

033969 

0,33965 

033958 

0 33308 

0 33103 

0 32402 

032208 



(002) 

(-005) 

(-051) 


(-062) 

(-272) 

(-3 30) 

>900 

037447 

037499 

037595 

037726 

049861 

030402 

050693 

051470 



(014) 

(040) 

(0 75) 


(109) 

(167) 

(3 23) 


Nott Percentage change over base scerano b given m brackets 
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ItWheat, nee and coane grains, expenditure 
I classwise population proportions The 
i results of the model simulations obtained 
b under the above policy variants for the years 
I? 1980 and 2000 are given in Ihblc S From 
1? tnis table we notice that the results of the 
'f siniiilabon obtained for the year 1980 from 
the lour scenarios are very dose However, 
j by the year 2000 the differences between 
n these scenarios are quite substantial thus in 
§ dicating the long run impacts The results 
I? of the simulations for the year 2000 are 
discussed below 

At the outset we notice that the results ob 
t tamed from the base scenario (PVl) are very 
£ close to those of NFS (PV2) 1 he differences 
t between these two scenarios are marginal 
y The results of the scenarios PV3 and PV4 
? are; however, sidistantiaily different from the 
? base scenario 

® From Thble S we notice that the lower lAI 
^ in PV3 and PV4 leads to mudi lower fOIA 
in these scenarios than in the base scenario 
It IS lower by about 22 06 per cent in PV3 
and 19 66 pei cent in P\4 The lower TCilA 
[itn the PV3 and PV4 scenarios r^ulis in 
« lower eropwisc irrigated acieages as in the 
M case of wheat, rice, coarse grams The crop 
^ wise irrigations are lower in PV3 by 22 M 
per cent, 21 06 per cent and 23 66 pet cent 
A in the case of wheat, *ice and coarse grams 
respectively In PV4 these arc lower by 2115 
i per cent, 18 26 pei cent and 22 38 per cent 
H respectively 

I'v The lower cropwise irrigations compared 
to the base scenario have an adverse effect 
^ on the crop yields which alongwith lower 
^crop acreages result in lower output m the 
^ case of wheat and rice In the case of wheat, 
4 yield IS lower by 3 38 per cem and 3 68 per 
Scent in PV3 and PV4 respectively while out 
c put IS lower by 17 07 per cent and 15 15 per 

f eent in the two scenarios respectively These 
percentages of shortfall m the case of rice 
^ gre somewhat less than that of wheat in the 
^case of coarse grains, however, the lower 
yield in PV3 and PV4 is compensated by 
>1 higher acreage with the result that output 
IS marginally higher in these scenarios than 
in the base scenario 

r Though in the imtial years cereal price dif 
'^ferentials are only marginal between the 
^^tcenanos, by 2000 they become quite subs 
lantial The lowei agricultural outputs in 
PV3 and PV4 result in higher prices tor 
agricultural commodities than those m the 
lase scenario The price of wheat, rice and 
[Coarse grains are higher in PV3 by 12 29 per 
cent, 24 S3 per cent and II 40 per cent 
'respectively while in PV4 they are higher by 
12 29 per cent, 21 73 per cent and II 72 per 
..^jt respectively In both these scenanos the 
ihigher agricultural prices result in the terms 
of trade favourable to agricultural sector 
((greatCT than I 0) against non agricultural 
;or 

However the favourable terms of trade for 
[nculture in the PV3 and PV4 scenarios do 
not result in higher GOPA over the base 
Iseourio On the contrary GDPA is substan 
lally lower in these scenarios than in base 
i^cenario The GDPA is lower by 70percent 


and 5 96 per cent in these two scenarios 
Note that total investment has been higher 
in these scenanos with a greider share going 
into non>agriculture Thus GDPN is subs 
tantially higher in these scenarios and the 
increase here more than compensates the 
reduction in GDPA resulting in higher 
GDPT than in the base scenano GDPN and 
ODPT are higher by 5 03 per cent and 2 01 
uer cent respectively in PV3 while in PV4 
these arc higher by 8 33 per cent and 4 74 
per cent respectively 

Thus It seems that siiift of investment in 
favour of non agriculture results in an ai 
celerated growth in GDPT, brought about 
mainly through higher output of non agri 
cultural sector This accelerated growth 
results in higher incomes in both rural and 
urban areas in PV3 by 4 44 per cent and 5 03 
per cent respectively and PV4 by 7 35 per 
cent and 8 27 per cent respectively Note, 
rural income consists of bmh agricultural 
income and rural non agricultural income 

Before discussing the income distnbu 
tional aspects, look at the net expoits 
(exports imports) of agricultural commo 
dities From Ibble 5 it is clear that the neglect 
of agricultural sector as in PV3 and PV4 has 
adverse impacts on net exports of agncul 
tural commodities In the case of wheal, the 
quantity available for exports is far less in 
the PV3 and PV4 scenanos than in the base 
scenano While exports of wheat was about 
13 3 million tonnes (mt) in the base scenano 
It IS lower in the PV3 and PV4 scenarios by 
about 81 94 per cent and 76 93 per cent 
respectively, in quantity terms the exports 
fall down to 24 mt and 3 1 mt respectively 
In the case of rice, the situation changes 
from one of exportable surplus of about 2 I 
mt in the base scenano to a situatton of im 
porting about 4 mt in the PV3 and PV4 
scenarios in the case of coarse grains also 
imports are higher in these scenarios ovei 
the base scenano 

Turning now to the distributional aspects 
Table 6 presents the population propoi lions 
of the 10 expenditure classes for ilic years 
1980 and 2000 under the (our scenarios The 
results show that compand to the base 
scenario the population proportions in the 
lowest two expenditure elasses in rural areas 
are higher in PV3 and PV4 implying a 
worsening of the situation with respeii lo 
income distribution By year 2(KX) percen 
tages of the people in total rural population 
that would be more in the two poorest rural 
classes under PV3 and PV4 than under ihc 
base scenario come to 2 8 per cent and 2 3 
per cent respectively T he chaises in popula 
non proportions in the lowest two classes in 
urban areas are only marginal T best results 
imply that with investment shifting away 
from agriculture towards non agnculiua 
while non agricultural growth would hard 
ly change the urban inequalities the slow 
down in agncultural growth results in greater 
rural inequality with substantial increase in 
the number of rural poor In the rural areas, 
agriculture being a dominant activity, the 
sharp fall in agnculturql income is likely to 
be the factor behind the increase in income 


inequality Thus we find that even though 
a faster growth m GDPT coidd be brought 
about by a bias towards non-agncultural 
sector. It could have serious distributional 
consequences 

V 

Conrluftionn 

Neglect of agriculture, an important sec 
tor of the Indian economy, is likely to have 
an adverse impact on the country Such a 
neglect has been observed as a fall in agri 
cultural investment during the 80s Simula 
tions using a CGfc model hdp in assessing 
the adverse impact of the Wi m TAI on 
agriculture in particular and the economy 
in general 

Though shifting investment resources 
away from agriculture to non agriculture 
may result in a faster growth in GDPT. the 
growth across sectors is likely to be uneven, 
with non agricuiture likely to show a lai 
higher growth than agriculture However, 
slowing down agricultural growth would 
lead to growing income inequality in rural 
areas Besides, though the country is right 
now deemed lo be self sufricient in food 
grains, if the present trends oi investment 
policy are continued not only large scale im 
ports to meet the domestic demand ma> 
become necessary but also despite <uih im 
ports food prices would go up substantial'y 
Price increases of foodgrains are known in 
hit the poor most 

This aspect of Indian agriculture has to 
be kept in ihind in the formulation ot the 
New Agricultural Policy which ihe govern 
ment IS keen about Since the \ III Five Year 
Plan, though otiicially launched uii April 
1,1992, has noi been finalised yet perhaps 
there is still some scope to take these issues 
into consideiaiion 

[I thank N S S Narayana lot his guidance 
throughout the eomplelion ol this paper 
Howcvei I alone am responsible lor an\ re 
maining errors | 

1 Data on irrigation invest mem is not available 

2 For details see Narayana Parikh and 
Srinivasan [1989] 
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The DMK Debacle 

Causes and Portents 

V Suresh 

n« complete tout pf the DMK in the easembly elections in June 1991 has to be understood in terms of the 
numerous intmicting processes. The AlADMK's political campaign which sought to project the DMK as 
corfupt, anti-woman, immoral and itself as the true successor of MGR, the ideological and political dissonance ' 
within the DMK due mainly to the emergence of the Pattali Makkal Katchi, the DMK’s developmental and welfare 
poliaes which alienated or caused its disqffection among certain sections; and the impact of the AJADMK- 
CongressfO alliance which consolidated the anti DMK votes 


MUC H has been said and written about the 
June 1991 elections to the Tamil Nadu 
Assembly which witnessed the almost total 
rout of the DMK and the emergence of 
Jayalalilha as the first elected woman chief 
minister of l&mil Nadu The entire lop 
leadership of the DMK, barring Karunanidhi 
was defeated ' On the other hand the 
AlADMK won 161 of the 164 seats it ion 
tested and gave Jayalalitha a mandate which 
made her unassailable. Several reasons have 
been advanced for the DMK s rout While 
Neduneheehian, a senior leader of ihc DMK 
aicnbed the loss to the Raiiv sympathy wave, 
others talked of the tontinuing hold of 
MGR’s image symbolised in the twin leaves 
symbol which was re allotted to the unified 
AlADMK under Jayalalitha Yet others 
talked of Jayalalitha's appeal as MC>R s 
heroine and h«r, white some held her sue 
cess to be the result of anti DMK piopagan 
da orchestrated by brahmins While there is 
substance in the reasons outlined above a 
vital gap in the analyses so far has been the 
insufFtcient attention paid to the effect of 
DMK’s policies and programmes initiated 
during Its second reign, the political events 
during 1990, and the nature of political 
campaigning 

What was surpnsing about the result* was 
not that the DMK lost but the fact of their 
almoM loial elimination Actually it was 
dear by muiApni that the DMK would 
not win the elections Various estimates 
posiHcd out that the DMK would at best 
win only between 3U 50 seats at best So the 
question actudly ts not just why the DMK 
was routed but why large sections of the 
public seemed to be against the DMK in the 
first place. 

Dunng the months preceding the elections 
several factors seemed to have exercised 
various sections of the people which in 
fluenced electoral decision making The 
political context aftei Raiiv (landhi’s death 
only ensured the almost complete coalcs 
lence of these votes Broadly foui factors 
seemed to have played a lole 

(I) impact of developmental and other 
schemes which alienated and/or caused 
disaffection amongst specific sections of the 
people (2) Impact of the political campaign 
unleashed by jayalalitha and the AlADMK 
with a three-fold objective TheM were 
(a) Making use of the assembly events in 


March 1989 and subsequeM ewnts to highlighi 
the DMK as anu woman, oorrupl and un 
moral and to propagate the view that women 
were unsafe m Ikmil Nadu under DMK and 
attackuig the DMK’s scheme of setUng up 
govemment licensed cheap liquor shops, 
<h) Playing up (supposedly) anti-national im 
age nl the DMK by projecting its close ties 
with the LTTL the escape of the killers of 
Pudmanabha and by developing a fear 
psychosis as to the violent acts of terrorism 
practised by Sri Lankan Tarmls living in the 
coastal districts and (c) by reverse, projec 
ting Itself as the true successor of MGR and 
as the only party which could save the pco 
pie and safeguard their interests (3) Contra 
dKtions and discrepancies m DMK’s ideoiogv 
and politics particularly the alienation of 
SC s the political fallout due to the emer 
geiice of the Patuli Makkal Katchi (PMK) 
formed by the Vanniar Sangam leader Ram 
das and internal faction (iidtts ' (4) The 
consolidation of the voters due to the 
alliance between the AlADMK and the 
C ungress(l) 

It IS thus apparent that many dimensions 
need to be studied closely to help us under 
stand the processes that led to the rout of 
the DMK A tentative attempt is made hen 
in this regard based on the author’s field 
work experieiKcs in south Arcot district 
during the entire period from the dismissal 
of the DMK government on January 30 
1991 to the advent of the AlADMK rule on 
June 26, 1991, and after 

1\vo facts need to be emphasised before 
we consider the issues in greater detail (I) 
that much of the followmg data relates mon 
to the northern districts, and (2) that no 
single factor or set of causes is advanced as 
having caused the rout A complex set of 
events were in motion, which in totality 
helped mould opinion, shape responses and 
in the end influence voting decisions The 
following analysis only separates them to 
understand better the processes at play 

1 

lMPA< 1 or DMK’s DfVtlOHMLNlAt AND 
OTHIR SCHLME.S 

Du^ng the 23 months in power the DMK 
introduced a senes of populist programmes 
formulated to woo specifically targeted 
social segments However, the in built biases 


and contradictions brought about such 
distortions that instead of satisfying the 
beneficiaries it created the tqiposite effect 
We shall consider the mam schemes below 
(i) Pay Commtpion increase in salaries of 
Mate government servants long pending 
demands of state government servants in the 
state for parity in pay scales with central 
govt rnmeni employees was accepted by the 
DMK government However, m revising the 
pay scales two important changes were 
made I irsilv, the DA was merged with the 
baste pay 1 bus the new pay packet in alved 
a higher basic salary but as the DA ivas Fix¬ 
ed at a lower fixed scale, unlinked to cost- 
ol living index (theiefore not taking into ac¬ 
count inflaiion), the net increase in pay was 
noi suDstaniial Secondly, the government 
proceeded lo alter the amount and number 
of grades and scales of pay and ended up 
literally obliterating scale differences bet¬ 
ween various levels of seniority as between 
grades This resulted in an anomalous system 
in which a person with 20 years experience 
had bui a marginal pay difference with a 
newLOmei'' Thus this action instead of 
securing support from the government ser 
vants only ended up antagonising them 
in)ProviMon of free rue scheme Amidst 
much fanfare the DMK ministry announced 
tree distributicm of S kg of rice five times 
a year to poor and needy persons below the 
poverty line The five occasions were Tkmii 
new yeai s day POiigal Annadurai’s birth¬ 
day M Karunanidhi's birthday and Diwalt 
Several discrepancies arose Initially the 
beneficiaries were to be those below the 
poverty line whiih meant those earning less 
than Rs 2,400 per annum Production of 
ration cards (which contains entries as to 
income) was to be thr determining point As 
IS commonly known ration cards are noto 
riously inaccurate and false Thu^ the real¬ 
ly poor were unable to benefit from the 
scheme as the criteria was production of 
ration card ' Fhe ensuing outcry forced the 
DMK government to order the village ad 
ministrative officers to check, verify and 
update incomes in the ration cards Subse¬ 
quently. the mcome limit was raised to 
Rs 3,600 pa Free rice was given thrice but 
discontinued as there was no rice stock 
Mixed opinion existed as to whether the free 
rice did reach the intended beneficiaries 
T here existed widespread feeling that after 
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Ihe firs« time the rice was cornered by the 
party cadres and local leaders.* 

(iii) Keduction in Ration Rice Pistributed 
in PDS: In mid-1990 the DMK government 
announced a reduction in the amount of rice 
distributed to every family through the ra¬ 
tion s^ops, from 20 kg to 8 kg per month. 
There were two compulsions for such an un¬ 
popular decision. First, was the shortage of 
rice allotted to the sate from the central 
pool. The shortfall was particularly severe 
during Rgjiv Gandhi’s period (pre-November 
|sn9). (The situation changed somewhat 
after V P Singh became prime minister.) 
Secondly, the free rice distribution severely 
cut into the stock of rice held by the TN 
government. 

In my tour of South Arcot district it was 
not unusual to come across the following 
line of argument depicting the actual money 
loss susuined by a poor family on account 
of the reduction of levy rice in the PDS. 

Reduction in amount of rice (20 kg-8 kg) 
s 12 kg per month. 

Difference in price of rice: (Rs 5-Rs 2) = 
Rs 3 per kg (free market-ration). Excess 
money spent per month on rice (12 x Rs 3) 
* Rs 36. 

Annual extra money on ripe (Rs 36 x 12) 


» Rs 432. 

Discussions among youths and the lite¬ 
rates especially centred around this 
arithmetic Whatever eis^ the issue presented 
a politically loaded propaganda item to the 
AIADMK shouting brigades which used it 
effectively in their campaign to vilify the 
DMK. lb a vast number of rural poor this 
increased spending on buying rice repre¬ 
sented a subsuntial part of their annual in¬ 
come It is necessary to sate here that while 
it is not suggested thit evny rural poson was 
conversant wth the above arithmetic the im¬ 
pact on the direct cash situation was clear¬ 
ly felt by each family. 

Nagaraj has pointed out the alienation of 
a section of the people from the DMK-ied 
front due to the failure of the PDS par¬ 
ticularly on the eve of the 1989 Lok Sabha 
polls. Although blaming the failure to the 
“machinations of an unfrienefly government 
at the centre”, he has highlighted the lack 
of interest shown by the party to undo possi¬ 
ble negative repercussions saying, “...the 
DMK also failed to politicise the issue and 
educate the electorate on the reasons behind 
the failure”.’ 

(iv) Exclusion of old people and destitute 
women from free meals in noon day meal 


ce«/i«r. Perhips one die HMM dnotic 
dedsions that the DMK government took 
was to exclude old people and destitute 
women from obuining free meals in the 
noon day meals centres. The free nftals, in¬ 
troduced during MGR’s time were the main 
source of food for significant numbers of 
old women and men as also destitute women. 
While the government did raise the mrmthly 
pension from Rs 35 to Rs SO this was clearly 
an insufficient amount. Moreover it was also 
insensitive to an imporunt problem faced 
by the old and destitute; viz, the difficulty 
in gathering firewood and fetching drinking 
water which have become acute problems in 
many rural areas. This decision caused disaf¬ 
fection and anger.* 

(v) Reduction in quantity of ‘daP and oil in 
noon day centres: The govemmem announc¬ 
ed with great publicity, a scheme by which 
a free egg would be distributed to each child 
once a fortnight. However, in another move, 
the government reduced the quantity of 
‘toor’ dal per child from 7 gm per day to 
3 gm and in oil from 3 gm to I gm per child. 
The reduced quantity of dal and oil made 
the food more inedible than it already was. 
Again, like the reduction in the ration rice, 
this was also used by AIADMK propagan- 


TABtr. South Aatoi District As-ssmblv Eieitions, 1984, 1989, 1991 Votes SttUREO av DMK, AIADMK and Their Allies 


1 Assembly 

1984 Elections 



1989 Elections 




1991 Elections 


( Constituency 

Winning Per Cent Vole Palled Winning 


Per Cent 3ft>le Polled 


Winning 

Per Coil Vole Polled 


Parly AIADMK- 
Congll) 

DMk-JP 

CPI(M) 

Party 

AIADMK-At ADMK- 
JJ JR 

DMK- 

CPI(M)- 

Janaia 

Congd) 

Inde¬ 

pendent 

Parly 

6IADMK 

Congd) 

UMK 
f PI(M) 

PMK 

jlil Melmalayanur 

AIADMK 

67.6,3 

30.17 

DMK 

11.60 

33.86 

46.65 

498 


Cong(ll 

52.95 

28.28 

16.79 

g; Oingee 

Congd) 

60.61 

36.76 

DMK 

10.89 

9,29 

42.29 

17.21 


C ongdi 

51.74 

30 58 

16.39 

g Tindivanam 

Cong(l) 

58.67 

33.71 

DMK 

5.45 

7.61 

48.05 

.34 97 


Cong(il 

50.57 

,30.65 

17.35 

S Vanur (SC 

II reserved seat) 

AIADMK 

64.54 

35.46 

DMK 

— 

17.97 

48.23 

23.44 


AIADMK 

56.29 

22.15 

19 74 

9 Kandamangalam 

fi (SC reserved scac)AlADMK 

58.01 

41.99 

DMK 

17.24 

17.83 

46.92 

14.53 


AIADMK 

57 16 

23.89 

17.59 

m Villupuram 

AIADMK 

52.71 

38.15 

DMK 

15 83 

— 

47.18 

23.39 


AIADMK 

48.82 

33.37 

16.22 

M Magaiyur 

AIADMK 

56.87 

38.60 

DMK 

7.70 

14.40 

45 22 

30 71 


AIADMK 

53.33 

29.18 

12.37 

¥' Tirunavalur 

AIADMK 

49.79 

40.00 

DMK 

23.05 

13.65 

41.43 

IH.OO 


AIADMK 

58 80 

29.60 

10.78 

Utufidurpet (SC 

& reserv^ scat) 

AIADMK 

63.18 

32.96 

DMK 

16.00 

* 

41.62 

30.47 


AIADMK 

65.18 

24.60 

5.60 

S NelliLuppam 

AIADMK 

56.71 

31.46 

CPKM) 

17 19 

11.23 

3I.8K 

14 56 


AIADMK 

59.60 

23.13 

16.22 

^ Cuddalore 

Congd) 

58.02 

39.99 

DMK 

7 05 

18 77 

42.91 

22.47 


Cong(l) 

48.60 

34.27 

15.05 

^ nmruti 

aI AL>MK 

5.3 97 

46.03 

l.)MK 

18 77 

7 75 

56.24 

9.27 


DMk 

3b.45 

25.70 

37.50 

^ Kuriniipadi 

AIADMK 

49 90 

37.85 

DMK 

16.93 

8.36 

47.36 

15.84 


AIADMK 

46.92 

35.51 

17.04 

a Bhuvanagiri 

AIADMK 

56.20 

42 89 

DMK 

8.51 

15.99 

46.5 

7.37 


AIADMK 

46.37 

26.51 

26.49 

W Kaitumannarkoil 

(SC reserved seal) Congd) 

50.67 

49.33 

HR Party 

5.83 

5 98 

.34.5 

12.% 

39.41 

AIADMK 

52.11 

22.47 

23.60 

g i,Chidambaram 

AIADMK 

54.55 

43.84 

DMK 

_ 

11.89 

42.14 

22 42 


Cong(l) 

51.20 

30.57 

16.70 

1 i Vridhacbalam 

Congd) 

57.33 

37.99 

Janata 

19 85 

- 

35.47 

13.05 

27 

AIADMK 

45.05 

20.67 

32.65 

li Mangalore (SC 

g reserved seat) 

AIADMK 

6140 

35.76 

DMK 

20.44 

15.2 

42.69 

18.43 


(Error) 

— 

— 

— 

B Rithivamhiyam 

Congd) 

51.65 

45.82 

DMK 

244 

8.25 

46.95 

41.13 


AIADMK 

61.56 

26.41 

10.15 

IjLChinna Salem 

Cong(l) 

6.3.65 

36.35 

DMK 

22.93 

— 

36.28 

21.24 


AIADMK 

64.42 

26.85 

5.39 

R'Sankarapuram 

AIADMK 

59.46 

32.60 

DMK 

17.59 

23.73 

33.08 

23.68 


AIADMK 

68.06 

23.26 

2.95 


Notes: (I) In 1984 elections, AIADMK and Congressll) had electoral alliance Similarly DMK had electoral alliance with Janata thirty (JP)and CPI(M). 

(2) In 1989 elections, two Tactions of AIADMK. viz, AIADMK-Jayalaliiha |AiADMK-JJj and AIADMK-Janaki Ramachandran [AlAOMK-JR] 
Toughi separately. CongresstU also foughi separately. DMK however had electoral alliance with CPI(M) and Janata Pany. 

(3) In 1989, Human Rights Parly [HR Party) oT L Elayaperumat won a seal from Katiumannarkoil by standing independently. In 1991 they were 
part oT AIADMK-Congrcss(l) alliance. 

(4) There was an error in recording 1991 eleciion data for Mangalore constituency; hence omitted. 

Igonnv. Compiled from election results released by the Election Commission and appearing in Ihe bulletin of the government of hunfl Nadu. 
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(h«k at ute vnwte level. Especially m the 
public meetings when local speakers would 
harangue the crowd before the arrival of the 
main speaker 

(vi) Canges in eleciniily tar^/Ji in 1990 
two major changes were effected in electrici 
ty tariffs. First, and most importantly, was 
the decision granting free supply of electnci 
ty to pumpset owners The target group iden 
tified foi this munificence was clear enough 
the rich and middle farmer and the big 
landlords and those involved in capitalist 
agriculture 1 he significance of this was not 
lost on the other sections who anticipated 
similar concessions Much to chagrin of the 
small and marginal farmers who not only 
did not own pumpsets but also had to pur 
chase water (on either a shaie basis - if pad 
dy. on a 3 I share basis, or for money at 
prices ranging from Rs 12 2S per hour) the 
removal of electricity tariffs did not result 
in any benefit On the contrary, in late 1990 
the government increased the installation 
charges for new domestic connections from 
Rs 250 to Rs 650 for two phase connections 
and from Rs 650 to Rs 1,250 for three phase 
connections The disappointment and disat 
feciion caused by this decision was skilfullv 
mampufated by the opposition 4! ADMK to 
highlight the natuic of DMK rule 

It IS noi ihat the above became central 
issues in the political battle for votes lor 
generallv Tamil Nadu elections have not cen 
tred much around class issues as much 
around issues of cultural identity Tamil na 
tionalism language, regional autonomy etc 
As staled earlier, the AlADMK was clever 
in realising the disaffection amongst vai lous 
sections of the electorate and in woiking out 
a political campaign to woo them 

II 

DMK AlADMK PropaciANOA SR 

Both the parties unleashed a prnpagan 
da war against each other to woo voters In 
teiestinglv while the two parties struck out 
at eaeh other in a way, the political battle 
was posed as one between Jayalalitha s 
AlADMK tt Raiuiiatiidhis DMK such that 
the leader’s charisma and peisonalitv 
became also the party s identity It was thus 
common place t« hear eithei of the two pai 
ties being politically evaluated on the basis 
of the leader. (.haMcter, accomplishments 
and faults 

1 here was a distinct dilterencc in the style, 
substance and mannar in which both parties 
approached the voter F rom the beginning 
the AlADMK concentrated on moulding or 
influencing the public image fhev unleash 
ed a continuous barrage of media attacks 
against the DMK A tad lo be noted here 
IS that the AlADMK campaign was helped 
much by the fad that the DMK itself con 
tnbuted to the campaign in terms of its own 
actions and inactions in particular the 
DMK seemed little interested in seeking to 
mther evaluate its image amongst the public 
or to change it Further it seemed to have 


underestimated its rtval’s capability until too 
late. 

Several aspects about the electoral cam 
paign war need to be highlighted Firstly, it 
was a biiterly fought ’do-OT.^ie’ type of bat 
tie with neither sidle observing any limits to 
indetxncy In particular the DMK campaign 
against Jayalalitha focusing on hei as a 
woman and on her private life was not only 
repulsive but evoked a negative response 
from the people especially women Secondly, 
very little attention has been paid to the 
poster campaign initialed by the AlADMK 
Diwvn on the lines of a slick advertisement 
campaign, about 10 1 5 theme posters were 
drawn up with the emphasis on visuals con 
veying the message, rather than merely the 
textual part Of course the text or verse, 
generally rhyming and m simple Tamil, onlv 
drove home the point sought to be conveved 
by the visual 

Thi Backoround 

Several events m mid 1990 actually laun 
ched the AlADMK campaign to oust the 
DMK by anv means I he First incident took 
place on March 26, 1990, in the assembly, 
when layalalitha then opposition leader 
was allegedly assaulted by several DMK 
legislators as she (allegedly) attempted to 
snatch budget papers from Karunanidhi’s 
hands Poniaving this as an attack on her 
personally as a svnman, as also a khallenget 
to Karunanidhi and the DMK, Jayalalitha 
declared that she would next enter the 
assembly onlv alter defeating the DMK and 
as the CM Iwo other incidents played an 
important role. The first was an highway 
accident outside Madras, in which a lorry 
smashed against her tar as she was travelimp 
to a potiiical meeting Immediately the 
AlADMK blamed the DMK for having 
engineered the crash so as to get nd of a 
leader who could deteal the DMK politically 

The roam incident, however, which finally 
gave layalalitha the base to begin her cam 
paign was the lesignation letter fiasco In 
Kpril, an announcement was made in the 
assembly that a resignation lettci with her 
signatuie was being sent to the speaker lor 
processing Olwiouslv the UMK government 
was hoping lo capitalise on this letter which 
was astualls found during a puliic laid on 
tier political aide Nataraian who was her 
private secretary, Sashikala's husband The 
raid was a scx)uel lo a complaint against 
Natarajaii accusing him of swindling mone*) 
However, the move only boomeranged with 
the accusation that the DMK was using the 
police to iminitdaie and destroy layalalitha 
politically The political reaction was so 
marked that apart troin the DMK earning 
a bad name it gave Jayalalitha the image of 
a martyr thereby earning the sympathy ol 
the puilic Moreover it also gave her the 
legitimacy she so badly needed to consoti 
date her hold over the party 

Interestingly ii was only after this incident 
that Jayalalitha's political campaign gathered 
momentum Looking back, it is clear that 


It was m this period that Jayalalitha and tbe 
AlADMK evolved, what later proved to be 
a well thought out, carefully planned, cleaHy 
articulated and effectively implemenwd 
political campaign to capture power which 
rested on maligning the DMK through a sus¬ 
tained barrage of media accusations, poster 
campaigns, local political (public) meetings 
and personal tours undci taken by Jaya 
lalitha, while at the same time building up 
Its own image as a responsible party conti¬ 
nuing not just MOR’s rule bul also as a 
Inend of the poor It further becomes clear 
that not onlv did the DMK ignore these 
developments but paid littki attention to 
changes underway in terms ol public peaep 
tion and support 

T<K I S ON ANTI WOM^N iMACiL Ol DMK 

Apart from focusing on the image of the 
DMK as anti woman the AlADMK also ag¬ 
gressively attacked the DMK government’s 
decision to introduce the 'cheap liquor 
scheme (CLS) This scheme by which arrack 
was sold at government approved rates in 
authorised shops resulted in the opening of 
arrack shops in almost ail the villages of the 
countryside The AlADMK attacked the 
scheme on the grounds that it encouiagcd 
drinking making cheap liquor easily 
available and also that it increased the 
burden and oppression of women in that 
they had to cope with increased drunkenness, 
violence and shortage of money The ethics 
of the government involving itself in the 
liquor trade was also questioned 

Interestingly it wa.s not jusi the AlADMK 
or the Congicss(l) which attacked the DMK 
on this scheme The Haatali Makkal Katchi 
(PMK) also declared in its manifesto that it 
It were voted to power it too would disband 
the cheap liquor scheme (CIS) Similarly the 
Indian Union Muslim League the Republi 
can Parts and some others too look an anti 
( 1 S stand Tiic Thamirh Dcsisa Munnani 
(laniil National f ront) foimed h\ cine ac 
tor, T Raiendar as a combination of nine 
small parties and gtouiis including the Tamil 
Desisa luiward Block, Chnstian Peravai, 
Thevar Peravai, RPl, All India Ambedkar* 
Movement, Kongu Veilaiar Gounder Peravai, 
Nadar Munnetra Munnani, Yadava Maha- 
sabha, Meenawar Ptravai announced Ihar 
support for “ an unambiguous policy to 
do away with the cheap liquor scheme" " 

The sutemem which marked the deasive 
alienation of the women votm was a state¬ 
ment by Karunanidhi On March 18, 1991 
at the inauguration of the National Front's 
campaign at Ritna, he described Jayalalitha 
as tiK “pobtical boyfriend of Riqiv Gandhi” 
The statement evoked immediate condem¬ 
nation not just from the AlADMK but also 
from many others including women’s groups. 
Jayalalitha immediately issued a sutemem 
saying, ‘‘Irked at being challenged by a 
woman, Karunamdhi had been talking about 
womanhood in a derogatory manner” Con¬ 
demning the silence of the other NF leaders 
present, she called upon women's groups to 
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IMQtat 

The DMK, as pan or ns election pro 
paganda, released a song focusing on Jaya 
lalitha as a woman and “dending her alleged 
lack of morals’* Set to filmi tunes, the crude 
song played at DMK poll stalls throughout 
•lie SUte swnt on to elaborate the pnvate love 
like of Jayalahtha There was very little 
overt condemnation of this crude and 
blatantly sexist campaign by other consti 
tuenis of the NF/Lf combine But the song 
did evoke revulsion amongst women's groups 
(particularly amongst women’s sangams run 
by many voluntary organisations) and only 
added to the lack o< popularity amongst 
women voters 

In the ultimate analysis, the image of the 
DMK as anti woman was an important ele 
ment in the way women voted When con 
sidered against the fact thu generally in 
llimil Nadu elections women have parti 
cipated in large numbers, it was politically 
very astute to continually keep harping on 
the fact that under DMK rule women were 
not safe in Ihmil Nadu 

DMK AS CORRUPT AND LAWI PSS 

For long the DMK and Karunamdhi 
himself, have had an image of being very 
corrupt and ventably, a law umo themselv» 
In fact It has become part of political 
folklore to hear statements that in MK’s rule 
even though bribes are the moving factors 
behind any Hie or decision, at least work gets 
done which was not the case in MGR’s rule 
Clearly, the general opinion stated, Karuna 
nidhi was an efficient administrator, even if 
crooked If the work did not get done, the 
money would be returned This had not been 
the case with MGR’s ministers or administ 
rators Thus corruption as a general pheno 
menon was clearly accepted by the people 
at large However, on the issue of personal 
character or fidelity, Karunamdhi suffered 
in comparison MGR as the ‘kodatvallal’ or 
munificent monarch, was seen as possessing 
such huge wealth that he never needed to 
siphon money or take bribes himself In 
terestingly, similar stones were circulating 
about Jayalahtha too, in that as a past 
heroine she had amassed sufficient wealth 
so as not to be interested in gaining more 
now Hence her desire to come to rule was 
solely to continue MGR’s legacy as also for 
the sake of the poor 

On the issue of corruption and lawlessness 
of the DMK’s ministers, legislators and local 
leaders not only had the party’s past 
image” to contend with but also several 
acts and activities of its leaders during the 
second rule One fact that was repeatedly 
emphasised was the manner in which the 
DMK leadership interacted with the bureau 
cmcy In many government offices, including 
police stations, the local DMK ‘thalaivars* 
(leaders) were supposed to be the new 
brokers who had to be paid a price to get 
work done This contrasted to the normal 
siiuation when the ‘hafta’ would have to be 
paid to officials, of comae through in 


teitnediaries Thus apart from a source of 
bribe-funds cut, the officials found 
themselves at the mercies of the party 
leaders The implications of an antagonistic 
bureaucracy can well be imagined 

Another common comment often en 
countered was the arrogant and rowdyish 
behaviour of the cadres who would threaten 
officials who dared to disobey their com- 
maitds A dramatic example of this occur¬ 
red in late 1990 in Senp taluka of South 
Arcot district, when the Tahsildar’ was 
assaulted in his house in the raght following 
an altercation with the local MLA This Itap 
pened over an eviction notice issued by the 
tahsildar against the MLA for constructing 
on ’poramboke’ land (government land) 
Although the issue was hushed up, it caus 
ed resentment amongst the officials And 
further contributed to negative publicity 
This negative image of the DMK sharply 
contrasts with that of the AIADMK at the 
popular level The general impression seem 
ed to be that such rowdyism or arrogance 
was generally not to be witnessed amongst 
AIADMK leaders ” 

A similar view was advanced by Nagaraj 
Analysing the reasons responsible for the 
rout of the DMK, he states There seems 
to have been widespread resentment against 
the interference by DMK cadres in the func 
tiomng of the governmen*, particularly at 
the lower levels the DMK cadres did in 
ttrfere with the functioning of the govern 
ment but with no locus standi whatsoever 
And this appears to have abenated a con 
siderablc section of the electorate’ ” 

DMK AS ANII NATIONAt 

Perhaps the most successful part of the 
AIADMK campaign was the particularly 
strident attempt to paint the DMK as anti 
national owing to a supposed pro LTTE line, 
thereby implying government support to 
terrorism In a concerted manner both the 
AIADMK and the Congress(l) sought to 
project the DMK as the party responsible for 
turning ‘peaceful TN’ into a state where the 
‘gun culture* was becoming part of politics 
The campaign completely glossed over the 
role of the Congress(l) and particularly 
Rajiv Gandhi as also MGR and the 
AIADMK leadenhip itself in encouraging 
and abetting the ITTE to conduct its strug 
gle against Sn Lankan army from Indian 
shores What lent substance to the 
AIADMK rhetoric were a series of events in 
which the DMK’s role stood out poorly 

The first and by now well known inci 
dent, was the killing of Padmanabha of 
EPRLf, in Kodambakkam, a crowded loca 
lity in Madras in June 1990 The press and 
AIADMK, as also other parties, did raise 
alot of hue and cry even then as to the roan 
ner in which the LTTE killers were allowed 
to escape freely After this came the shoot 
out at Patunamthitta police checkpost in 
which a police constable died This event in 
particular led to a public outcry over the 
reign of terror unleashed by armed Sri 


Lankan Dunis in the ebastal (bstiicts 
Popular press reports talked of violent in¬ 
cidents inside the camps housing the Sri 
Lankan Ihmil refugees Government inac¬ 
tion against this was highlighted as also 
against their lack of interest to effectively 
put down the unlawful activities of the Thmil 
cadres 

Another major incident which was used 
in the propaganda to portray the DMK on 
‘anti national’ was the refusal of Karuna¬ 
mdhi to attend the function welcoming the 
return of IPKF soldiers The jingoistic cam¬ 
paign of the AIADMK received a boost 
when Chandrasekhar became the pnme 
minister with Congressd) backing With of¬ 
ficial media now not even having to wear a 
pretence of moderation, new heights of 
mis/dis information was made possible 
Almost every day, some minister or the other 
would issue a statement highlighting the 
manner of pohlical links between the LTTE 
and the DMK It was quite clear even when 
the Chandrasekhar government was sworn 
in, that It was just a matter of time before 
the dismissal of the DMK was ordered The 
DMK for Its part did attempt in a major way 
to avert this ines itable fate by bending over 
backwards to accommodate the central 
government’s advice, even at the iisk ol of 
fending its allies It is against this 
background that the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi on May 71,1991 was the final event 
to push generid public opinion against the 
OMK A fact however that needs to be 
noted, IS that the vote secured by the 
AIADMK led combine was a positive vote 
in us favour and not a negative vote against 
the DMK 

III 

Two major aspects of DMK politics that 
have had an important bearmg on its elec 
toral fortunes but which haw seldom been 
evaluated with sufficient importance, are the 
erosion of its electoral base <hie to the divi 
Sion of vanniar votes subsequent to the for 
matron of the Vanniar Sangam in the nor 
them districts (which traditiortally has been 
the vote catchment area for the OMK), and 
the historical alienation ol scheduledi castes 
(SC) from the DMK, perceived as the party 
of the middle castes or the backward classes 
(BC) and the most backvrard clases (MBC) 
This latter poira though acknowledged, has 
actually received very insufficient attention 
from commentators and researchers 

DMK AND VANNIARS 

The Vgpniar Sangam as the caste assocui 
tion of a very numerous case in about six 
districts of northern Thmil Nadu, shot into 
the limelight m 1989 over its demand for a 
20 per cent exclusive reservation for vaaniars 
in suite services and education and 2 per cent 
reservation in central services It was after 
their successful one week ‘rasth roktf agita¬ 
tion in September 1987 that the power 
behind the succeuful mobihsation of this 
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dowfauim nUtdlc euie into a sin^ body 
becaimt apparent It was tiunogdiu agita¬ 
tion that the Hrst major break between the 
DMiC and the vaiuuare took place 
What u not very well known u the extent 
to which the tKMK has depended upon the 
vaniuar vote to come to power In 1987 large 
sections of the vannian joined the DMK 
owing to the ditsatufaction caused by their 
cane leaders S S Ramasami Padayachi and 
Maiucfcavelu Naicker joming the Congress(I) 
after winning on a ‘vanniar platform”’ 
This en masse influx of varaiiars into the 
OMK was responsible for the OMK coming 
to power in 1%7 and secunng the type of 
majority u did, for out of the 130-odd seats 
they won then, more than SOcame from the 
northern districts of Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Aicot, Dharmapuri, Madras, 
parts of Iknjore, Ttichy and Salem 
The conflict with the DMK aiose sharply 
over the timing of the one week rasta toko 
announced by the Vanmar Sangam to begin 
from September 17, 1987 This coincided 
with the opening of the OMK headquarters, 
Anna Aiivalayam, in Madras It is a matter 
of debate as to who announced dates fust, 
but the Vanniar Sangam harboured the 
grudge that KarunanidIu personally decided 
or dates which clashed with the proposed 
rasta roko so as to break it And further that 
he was against Ramadas as he feared that 
the latter would develop into a major leader 
of the BCs and thereby oust him 
On September 16, tension arose between 
returning DMK cadres and >bnniar Sangam 
activists on the National Highway near 
Viilupuram ( onflict arose over removal of 
load bio ks and allowing the DMK men 
through I'olice firing to separate the 
clashing groups in variou*' place • along the 
blocked highway as also to ensure movement 
of traffic claimed more than 10 vanniar lives 
hiring took place at Pappanapaitu Panaya 
puram Mundiambakkam kolianur and 
other places in Viilupuram taiuka of South 
Arcot district 

Another dimension of the events under 
way then was the burning down of numcious 
SC hamlets along the highway, attacks on 
SCs and destruction of standing crops 
While the Vanniar Sangam blamed the 
DMK cadres for the violence, local people 
pointed out that the occasion was used b> 
the vanniars in the villages to settle scores 
with many an educated and politically con 
scious SC person The large number of 
deaths of vanniar youth was directly ascrib 
6d by most vuiniars to the DMK decision 
to organise thar function in such a way that 
It clashed with their agitation 
This resulted in a major disaffection 
against the DMK Even ahn the DMK came 
to power in January 1989, ihe animosity 
continued The DMK seemmgly accepted 
the demand of the Vanniar Sangam for 
special resmvations, however, us decision to 
create a new category of ‘most backward 
classes' (BMC) and allot it 20 per cent out 
Of the total 49 per cent reservations for BCs 


then available, was criticised by Ramadas 
Bitterly attacking Karunanidhi on the 
grounds that this decision was mednt as a 
cunning ploy to deny the vanniars the bene 
fits due to them, Ramadas pointed out that 
the government had deliberately expanded 
the MBC list from 39 commumties idmtined 
by the Sattanathan Committee" to 107 
which would end up cutting into the beneQts 
that the vanniars would actually enjoy " In 
July 1989 Ramadas formed the ^ttali 
Makkal Katchi (the toiling people’s party) 
in a bid to counter a growing identity of be 
ing just another casteist leader From the 
beginning the identity sought to be projected 
was of a party of ail the oppress^ castes 
including the SC s Again, right from its in 
ception It was clearly articulated that the 
PMK would chart out a path independent 
of both DMK and AlADMK However, a 
marked antipathy existed vir-o-vis the DMK. 
mamfestmg itself in bitter rhetoncal attacks 
against Karunanidhi in particular, both in 
public meetings and election platforms, as 
also in writings m the party journal, rhino 
Purahhi (Daily Revolution^ Ramadas 
characterised Karunanidhi as a “iraitot of 
the Dravidian movement",and “betrayer 
of the ITTF and the Mandal cause,> 
(who) ‘will only speak and write copious 
ly on the Mandal issue and the people know 
too well that he wilt not fight for their 
cause' In fact in an interview in 1988, he 
alluded to the DMK’s role in the vanniar 
harijan clashes of 1987 by staling that il was 
the DMK which was behind it and that 
‘'Karunanidhi did not say a word to welcome 
the peace effnits tor peace between our two 
communities docs not serve his interests" ^ 
The PMK participated in elections for the 
litst time in the November 1989 elections 
and managed to sccuic S 82 per cent of votes 
entitling it to the status of a recognised 
political party During the 1991 tieciions 
Ramadas explicitly rejected any political 
alliance with the DMK (or, tor that matter, 
with Ihe AlADMK) He went on to torm a 
third front distim t from the othci two along 
with the lhami/har Oesiya lyakkam of 
Nedumaran (Dunii Nationalist Movement), 
the Majonty fYople's Party of Nagaimugan, 
Jihad committee of Pslani Baba, the RPI 
and others Only showing interest towards 
V P Singh’s Janata Dal he insisted that the 
ID sever its ties with Kaninamdhi if he were 
to consider joining the ID front ’’ Later 
on, on the question oi alliance with the 
*DMK he demanded that the DMK first ac 
cept the PMK’s manifesto declaration that 
a SC person would first be appointed as the 
chief minister and that the chief minister 
ship would change annually in a rotational 
way with opportunity to hold the post given 
for membm from ail the MBCs and SCs 
Not surprisingly, this offer was not accepted 
The political significance of this new 
political front can be gauged by the fact that 
at least two election surveys conducted by 
the Dimil magazines Nakkeeran and 
Thansu, opined that the PMK would win 


at least 16 seats in the vanmar belt (Noth 
keemn) and would tilt the balance agaittlt 
the DMK m at least 43 constituencies In fbet 
in the 1989 Lok Sabha polls, the PMK had 
secured the third numerous votes in I2B 
assembtj segments 

The manner in sshicli the DMK's base wa$ 
eroded by the PMK can be seen from Table I 
showing the election results m all the con¬ 
stituencies of South Arcot district which U 
an interesting district to study for several 
reasons Firstly, the disiiict has the maxi¬ 
mum number of assembis constituencies, 
secondly, it has a large vanniar concenira- 
lion, and lastly, it is the place vshich is 
witnessing considerable conriii i between the 
vanniars and the scheduled castes 

Ikble I highlights a fesv interesting trends 
Clearly the PMK has eroded the base of 
both the DMK and the AIADMK/Con 
gressd) considerably In 14 ot the 21 
assembly consiuuencies the PMK has 
managed to secure more than 15 per cent of 
the votes Apart from Panruli where its 
nominee Panruh S Ramachandran (a former 
minister in the MOR cabinet * ho walked out 
ot the AlADMK owing to differei eo with 
Jayalalitha) won, in three other plios the 
PMK secured more than 20 per cent of Ihe 
votes In 1984 the AlADMK/C ongressfl) 
won all the 21 seats in 1989 iht DMK won 
20 seats’' only to lose all of iheni to the 
AlADMK ( ongressfl) combine (barring of 
course Ranruti won bv Iht PMK) Actually 
the PMK m terms of its overall tally improv¬ 
ed Its electoral tally marginally irom 5 82 per 
cent in the 1989 Lok Sabha dtctions to 5 94 
per cent in 199! assembly elections though 
Its parliamentary tally fee to 4 69 per c«it 
While Ihe AlADMK Congressfl) managed 
to win almost all the seats its tally of votes 
has actually decreased m H scats and in¬ 
creased only seven seats, as compared to the 
1984 elections’* On the other hand the 
eibsion of the DMK’s vote bank was 
unilortniy high tor almost all the seats 

DMK SCs AND OTHtB OC% 

One aspect ol OMK politics that has 
received indifferent and insufficient ex¬ 
amination 1 $ the alienation of the SCs from 
the DMK accompanied by the party’s ap¬ 
parent lack of interest in wooing them It 
IS not as though the Dravidian movement 
had never attracted the SC communities to 
Its fold earlier on Mythili Sivaraman writing 
about lanjore, as ii was in the 1940s, says 
“the only two parties which really had an 
impact on the Harijans were the Dravida 
Kazhakam and the Communist Party. 
Although C V R Naicker’s anu Brahmin 
rhetoric greatly enthused the Harijans, the 
D K failed to mobilise them in actual soao- 
economic struggles In Thamxvur, this was 
done fm the fust tunc by the Communists’’” 
But why did the DK not mobilise the hari- 
jans Itself Rut of the answer lies in the am 
bivalence of Psnar himself, and the move- 
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ment, on the iesiie of the siMus of the hari- 
jans within the larger ‘Ihtnii* or 'Dnvidtan’ 
society. Despite talk of removing invidious 
caste distinctions and creation of casteless 
society, on the issue of untouchability few 
of the lehders were willing to commit 
themselves to criticise or attack un- 
twa^'hdbiUty practices of the caste Hindus 
(CHs) let alone openly initiate action to 
integrate CHs and SCs. Thus while it was 
strategic and politirally relevant for EVR to 
focus "on the Brehmiiu as the apotheosis 
of all caste-based domination in order to 
, mobilise the underprtvilqed castes and to 
jl promote social reform"^' it was quite 
another imi^cation for him to challenge the 
Don-brahmin or caste Hindu communities 
in the movement vis-a-vis exclusion of the 
SCs, untouchability and other such socially 
inequitous practrces. As Daeid Wsshbrook 
puts it, “Untouchability has always supplied 
ilw ultimate defining line of both 'un- 
privilege* and ‘identity* in historical Ikmil 
society”.^ 

How do the SCs themselves view the 
Dravidian movement in terms of its commit¬ 
ments to remove untouchaMity? L Elaya- 
perumal, a prominent SC leader, former MP 
and famous for the "Elayapenimal Commit¬ 
tee report for the uplift of the SCs”" when 
aksed about how Periar*s movement helped 
the SCs in TN replied. “Well it hdped in that 
he agitated for abolition of caste and un¬ 
touchability. But he did not have any specific 
movement to solve the problems of the SCs. 
Even the Vaikkom agitation helped only the 
S Nadars, not the SCs’’.^' The question 
I, as to whether the Dravidian movement 
^ represented caste Hindus or the SCs assumes 
importance as the primary contradiction in 
ruiid areas, in particular, is between the caste 
Hindus as landowmng or agricultural castes 
and the SCs who are predominantly agncult 
' ural labourers. Thus while political and 
% economic struggle is an important part of 
the SC movement so too, is the issue of social 
^ equality including an end to untouchability 
% practices and seclusion. All of which pits 
ijv them against the caste Hindus, who despite 
% internal differences in status, power and 
i position, come together to i^ipose and pul 
down the SCs.' 

It is for this reason that siiwe the begin¬ 
ning, the SCs have largely kept out of par¬ 
ticipating fully or in large numbers in the 
DMK. There were other political reasons 
too. Firstly, the mam social base which the 
OMK mobilised effectively, was predomi¬ 
nantly the petty-bourgeois, mercantile and 
;! financial interests both in urban centres as 
lalso in the towns, belonging to the upper and 
jmiddle caste Hindus.'^ In fact the DMK 
projected itself as champions of the BCs. 
[The catch was that it was these same groups 
hich were responsible lor enforcing un- 
ouchability, seclusion and submissiveness 
the part of the SCs. Clashes repeatedly 
ulted between the caste Hindus and the 
s owing to attempts/demands of the lat- 
to change existing inequitous social and 
liConomic relations. In all this the DMK was 


perceived as sunMiting the oasie Hindus, 

For a brief (wiod in 1967 however, the 
SCs were not so opposed to the DMK. C N 
Annadurai had during the deaion campai^ 
for the 1967 assembly dections successfully 
managed to attract a large number of 
educated SC youths to participate in the par¬ 
ty. He was able to create an atmosphere of 
non-confrontation between the CHs and the 
SCs both within the party as also in the 
ministry. But this changed after his death. 
Karunanidhi, who took over after him, was 
seen as taking a partisan stand in favour of 
the CHs.'^ In contrast, the main support 
base for MGR’s AIADMK was the SCs. The 
fact of cinmatic appeal of MGR only partly 
explains why this was so. Many SC leaders 
have suied that the AIADMK offered bet¬ 
ter opportunities for the SC person aspir¬ 
ing for political participation and leadership. 
CH discrimination was seen as significantly 
less as compaued to the OMK, One SC 
village administrative officer (VAO, the 
lowest level revenue official based in each 
village) had an interesting example to 
highlight MGR’s sympathy towards the SCs 
and the sincere attempts he made to remove 
untouchability. by tackling CH vested in¬ 
terests head on. According to him, MGR 
decided to abolish the post of 'kainam' or 
the traditional village accountant (a post 
normally held by brahmins or upper caste 
persons) so that he could replace them by 
the present system of government-appointed 
VM)s, in which BC, MBC and SC persons 
weie also to be appointed as per reservation 
norms. Thus for the first time evei. SC per 
sons were appointed as VAOs. All the other 
caste groups would now have to approach 
them to get certificates, pay revenue, etc— 
something unthinkable before then. It was 
for this major change in social relations, he 
explained, that MGR was considered a 
‘puratchi thalaivai’ oi ‘revolutionary 
leader'. '* Whether there really exists greatei 
equality for the SCs within the AIADMK 
may be debated. What is clear, however, is 
that perception of the AIADMK as a party 
allowing some semblance of equal partiapa- 
tion has made a difference in terms of theii 
(SC) participation. The free noon-day meal 
scheme was another scheme which actually 
provided an important source oi food to the 
poor. When one considers that a large pro¬ 
portion of the SCs are actually the ones who 
avail of this scheme to the maximum, the 
popularity can well be understood. 

During its second term, the DMK govern¬ 
ment did announce schemes aimed at wooing 
the SCs like construction of free concrete 
houses, increased scholarships for SC 
students, etc. But these remained at best 
tokens. The underlying CH dominance did 
rear its head. Two incidents took place which 
did not help create a better response towards 
the DMK. The first was the B^inayakanur 
riots which took place in April, 1990 and 
which claimed over 20 lives apart from caus¬ 
ing great loss to property. The main persons 
implicated—though from all the major 
dominant caste groups hke Kallars, Gounder, 


Piilaiinairs and NaUIti—were the OMK, 
MLA, Fonnu IHlUii and two others. (It 
should be noted that the caste heads were 
members of DMK/AIADMK/CoBgress(l), 
but in the attack against the SCs they came 
together.) The IFF inquiry committee 
reported that wtiife all the patty leaders were 
involved, “...in pdHicular DMK MLAs pan- 
chayat union chairmen and village pan- 
chayat presidents led the attacks”.’’ 

The other incident involved the abrupt 
removal of the minister of Adi-Dravida (or 
SC) welfare, Ramakrishnan, owing to pres¬ 
sure on the party leadership from uppo* 
caste landowners. The reason for the ^s- 
missal was that the minister, himself a SC 
person, was accused of supporting SC sugar¬ 
cane labourers who were booming organis¬ 
ed newly in the rich sugarcane areas of 
Chingieput and North Arcot districts. The 
dominant Reddiyar and Mudaliar land- 
owners resented ministerial support being 
given to the agitating cane workeis and 
wanted a change of ministers before the 
situation became irretrievable (from their 
point of view). The dismissed minister later 
on joined the AIADMK and in fact won a 
seat to the assembly. This incident in many 
ways offset a feeling of sympathy created in 
the minds of many educated SCs due to the 
unfair dismissal of the DMK ministry in 
January 1991. 

DMK Debaclf anu Brahmin 
Conspiracy 

Of the various reasons advanced for the 
DMK debacle, the more serious, and 
arguably more politically pertinent 
one to the brahmin conspiracy which 
supposed orchestrated the downfall. 
Thus, while V Geetha and S V Rajadurai in 
their essay. ‘Dravidian Politics; End of an 
Era’’* talk of “persistence of brahmin 
hegemony mediated through an arrogant, 
unrepentant aiKl avowedly castcist brahmin 
intelligentsia that makes its views and opi¬ 
nions known through the strategic use and 
abuse of the media”, MSS Fandian des¬ 
cribes Jayalalitha’s victory a.v representing 
the culmination of a process of anti-DMK 
propaganda oichestrated by a minuscule, but 
powerful brahmin community. Thus though 
they constitute only 3 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion they actually control the media and 
thereby influence not just the public mind, 
but also the manner in which they vote.” 

Apart from the fact that this shibboleth 
of brahmin hegemony demands study 
because of its continual resurrection from 
time to time; the task becomes all the more 
urgent given the rise of ‘Hindutva’ forces all 
over. It is a fact that ‘brahminism** is on the 
rise and a common communal ‘Hindu* iden¬ 
tity sought to be forged all over India, in¬ 
cluding Dunil Nadu. However, brahminism 
is not the preserve of a particular caste 
group. Nor are casteist tendencies absent 
from certain castes. If the negative forces of 
communal organisations have to be tackled, 
one will have to understand the true nature 
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' vtM mi 'mm 

aot j«|t «| )Wh«i{« 

It tK«ome« ttemmry m 

AMjMt); pr^iiM«iioa» ha idtny wriiari tfMt 
they nAaoiymm aliffcmaet bietween 
anti^NiMnvialim iwl 'beiiv 'wiM>mhmin', 
tMr mukjim JfMHRMHy is only astt* 
Mahntin WWIe «th«K «k fnititted to Uil» 
ilMir «wvn aamt, ia Aeatkmic Mstyirif th» 
crtMMa a pi^iilan iiqr iMte|«nu>iwaiMmn is 
tanvaity accantpuM tgy bong btiatf to 


cMUatin of otbti elite srouM. Tbusemu 
10 eoniftdl wiime le eoAnmieHy emptui' 
liie « oeitaifi quotitethe (yffe«tee« bet 
weeo *BoibbrahRHn oad brahmin’ respomei. 
For etumpit; tt is difficult to undeediusd the 
need to tpeoillcali)' highli^f that "iioa- 
btabffltn profesuQaaU. uHcUectuais and 
writers have been stunned into anguish by 
the electoral Ksuits”* Chhers too have 


been equa]|> (hsappointed/perplesed/dep- 
lessed with the results. One wondeis whetlw 


the emphasis on ‘non*bmhmtn pmftssionals’ 
is used so as to qualify the siSbstance of the 
line immedtaieiy ftdiowtng thr above one 
quoted, vu, that only non-biahmins ate wp- 
poners ol the “intertwined causes of Taoui 
natHiiudism and social tu$ttoe“ Suggesting, 
thereby. b\ implii attor, that brahimns will 
not leei similarly or even that they may be 
against cither Ihmil nationalism or social 
lustice or both Anothei attendant ptobinn 
that arises in this romevt t% that of the seif 


arraigned tight ot these wntirs lo (onstiuct 
the sODscptnal land poliiiial) category of 
>tat, nsituiies Diavidian uliit c is m such 
j way «s to speiiticallv <c oianm>ns 
As Mukund unics, this not only shows a 
pixir undertiaiidiiig of ihv hisiorv ol ramit 
culiuO andlitcraiun “bet also laiscs ques 
(tons ol wlicn ano n >v> cukuml assimitation 
(took playr) m i phiialistit society 
Imeiestingis the ton<’tniLtion ot the 
caregorv 'Diasid an' has not rmlv euiuded 
brahmins but aivs the hat 'tans and the SCs 
1 tie differentiation Itetween the caste Hindus 


and the SC s is not a new phcnoiticnon but 
goes back to the early veaic of this cen- 
tuiy “*1110 eminent S< teailei ol the W2tK, 
M C Raiah in his book Opp/vuted tfindui 
points out the contradictory telaiirtns bet 
sveen the Adi-Dravidas and the non-biali 
mitu by saying, “It has been dearly pointed 
out that so early in the history of the eefotms 
in southern India, the non-brahman caste 
Hindu party m the local council, who posed 
as |he guar^am of the depressed classes has 
been not ontv praclical'y arresting the pro 
gress of the community which (oims the 
backbone of th< t.itHHir'ny ptrpulation, but 
has also heui ' i iig r,s hopes and 
aspirations"^' 

The attitude of many ol the HC s has not 
changed much since the l*f2lis regarding the 
impltcations oi the rule ut the ‘Drasidian’ 
castes or the nqn-brqluiun castes. 

Thus die concept of naflatudKnt’ 
has very dtiTetmli quahliiis for tw^s as 
eampai^toibc non^rndHidns. A hKt which 


^ ^ * 

Haa ftdldMt ftmad maaiaildon, let atone 
# H « *a ft on. it is inthit iljbt that tme has to 
CKamim what the conceiM of 'social justice’ 
haa taeant to various castes including the 
SCs. la the case of the SCseopeciatly, social 
justice has been more Of rhetorical sigm 
ficaace than of levd change. In saying this, 
one is mndfui ot the fact that the SCs have 
changed m material Ways fmm their fore 
fathm some decades back. However, as 
many reports reveal, untouchability, caste 
diMiriniinatory practices, denial of use of 
community resources like welts, water 
fOimei, gmaing land, etc; aexual harassment 
and CKpiohation and other sawtiar pnctices 
are atiH nmpant. Clearty social justice is 
more than just reservation benefiu Thus 
once aga» ^ response wig be very diffemn 
to thu term as compared to other castes All 
this aclualty raises senous issues of the real 
nature of caste hegemony operating m Thmil 
Nadq particidariy in its rural areas Here it 
needs reiteration that one is not denying the 
realness of brahmin hegenumy, the (Ejection 
IS only to the lack of atieniion paid to the 
nature and character of non-brahmm hege 
asoiqt. Thus one »in agreement with Geeia 
and Raisfiurai,*^ when they write in then 
rejoinder to Kanakaiaiha Mukund and A R 
Subbiah that it is necessary to address the 
issue of the confliu between landholding 
nondmihfflin castes and dalits and oiheis 
within ihe "question of brahmmisation, as 
It derives fiom the logic of the caste system 
and from a soaallv sauictioned and religious 
ly sanctified hegemony" The criticism is that 
(hev seldom carry this line oi argument 
beyond stating it 

One noticeable teature of the continued 
insistence of l(»king at caste hegemony only 
through the filter oi ‘brahmin domination 
has b<n.*p the > unous and studied silence (ui 
IS It indifference or dismissiveness'’) about 
the nature of non brahmin casteism and 
hegemony throughout the state Numeious 
inquiry committee repoits of caste atrocities 
have idso pointed this out For example the 
IPF report on the Bodmoyakanur riots titled 
fati Koduinaikalm Satchi, Bodi Kalavaiani 
Uiinuugal' Ol ‘Witness to Caste Atrocities 
Tiuths about Bodt Riots* points out in the 
preface itself, Periar dealt a blow to caste 
discriminatory customs The Dravidiaii 
movement has not followed the path of at 
tacking the land relations which actually 
protects the caste (system) ui in removing 
from the minds of ail caste people the 
brahmimeal ideas and customs Today at 
uicking only Ihe ‘brahmins’ has become their 
idea ot destroying the caste (system) 

Thus the sue of caste hegemony clearty 
shifts, as the context shifts fiom urban lo 
lural, agricultural to non agncultural, and 
varies according lo caste composition of a 
particular place, the histoncal context (and 
continuity) ot caste relations, cultural prac 
ticev and so on Some recent works clearly 
sbowthai popular understanding ot caste 
symm as one in which the brahmin always 
jietgned supreme and was the mam hege 
momst force is not histoncatly valid 


Nicholas Oirks while shewing how such * 
construction is actually a colonial crettkMi 
goes on to show how prior to British col¬ 
onial rule in sothern India, “Kings were not 
mferioi to brahmins, the political domain- 
was not encompassed by a ^igious domain, 
State forms Indian socieiy (and) Mdead 
caste Itself was shaped by political struggles 
and pioccsves caste structure ritual fwin 
and political process were all dependent on 
relations of power”** 

P Radhakrishnan has pointed out in 1989 
itsell that of the 222 castes which were 
included in the BC list, just 11 castes had 
between them cornered more than 2/3 tds 
of the admissions to the prolessional courses 
and more than half of the scholarships, 
scholarship amounts, and selection by the 
State Public Service Commissions In popul¬ 
ation turns these II commuroties constitute 
only l/3id oi the entire BC population 
Interestingly of these II communities, viz, 
kongu veilalai, nadar, agaaiudaivarK labbai, 
gavara, kaikolar/sengunthai, Ullar, marawu; 
sozha vellalar, devangar and sadhu chetty, 
barnng two oi three communittes, the others 
are dominant communiltes in the various 
legions of lamil Nadu whose liegemonv is 
well kncnvii (jenerally landowning comntu 
iiities, ilie hold of these communities in their 
respcciive areas has been tiadittonally and 
historically unchallenged lor example, the 
kongu vellalar or goundeis of C oimbatore 
side are not only dominant landowners but 
have biaiKtied out into many businesses and 
professions Similarls is the case with the 
nadars in the southern districts Clashes bet 
ween the kallars/maravars and the nadars on 
(he one hand, and then consolidated oppres 
Sion of the St. s is too welt known to be 
reiterated I he insistence on maintaining 
taste rules and norms in the rural areas come 
particularly from these dommant groups It 
should be noted here, that in Thmii Nadu no 
single caste giouping is dominant all over 
(he state 

The implication ot just 34 communities 
skimming ovu 76 9 per cent ot all profes¬ 
sional course admissions is that the remain¬ 
ing 188 communit'es constituting 58 5 per 
ccfil of the uiial BC population have lo shate 
among themselves 23 1 per cent seats reserv¬ 
ed for professional courses 

The way in which caste pcditics operates 
in (he state vu o vu reservation benefits and 
slate concessions is made clear in a resolu¬ 
tion passed by the kongu vellaiars in their 
annual conference at TVichy in April 1991, 
in which they demanded that they be includ¬ 
ed m the list ot the most backward classes 
This, when they are a rich agricultural com¬ 
munity with sizeable population in Coim¬ 
batore, Periai, and Salem districts Inte¬ 
restingly, in a later move, they called for a 
unity of seven other caste groups hke Ihe 
nadars, kallars, maravars and others and 
proposed a polnicai alliance with the PMK 
by which th^ would support the PMK if the 
latter would support their demand for in¬ 
clusion in the MBC list ** 

The fact to be noted here is that the seven 
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caste groaps which sought to get together 
are among the 11 groups, whom Radha- 
knshnan’s study has revealed to have gain¬ 
ed the maximum benefit of the reservation 
cake at the cost of the other communities 
Further these communities represent domi¬ 
nant commumties in the regions they in- 
habk Ihey are involved invariably in 
atrocities against SCs Thus casteism clear 
ly IS not a preserve of the brahmins The 
casteisi tendencies amongst the non brahmin 
castes, the manner in which they enforce 
caste norms and their role in maintaining 
caste divide is also a factor that has to be 
taken into account in studying the nature of 
growth of casteism It is in this changed 
social context, that a study of brahminism, 
casteism and communal tendencies has to 
be seriously pursued 1 his is necessary to 
understand the nature of growth of ‘Hindu 
forces’ in Ihmil Nadu 
There art three broad institutionally in 
terweaving levels through which the ‘Hmdut 
va* groups are operating The BJP as the na 
tional party encompassing brahmins, upper 
caste non-brahmins and (importantly) Gu 
jarati and Marwadi business and finan 
afinancHil inteicsts As a political force, at 
the current juncture the BJP does not com 
mand much electoral or numerical strength 
Seemingly reconciled to this state, the par 
ty seems to be concentrating on fund raising, 
and developing an institution^ base both for 
Itself as also forces allied lo it Aftei the BJP, 
the RSS continues to be urban based, involv¬ 
ed in social work and ‘prachar and mobtlis 
ing mainlv brahmin youth as also other 
upper caste non brahmin youth as aie to be 
found in urban centres Support, both in 
cash and kind, as also in an ideological man 
ner is provided by the BJP leaders both for 
mally as also informally At the third level 
IS the ‘Hindu Munnani’ representing mobili 
sation ol the non brahmin castes, with 
Seenichamy Thevar, heading it Very popular 
in the southern districts of k.aiiyakuniaii 
Nagercoil, Itrunciveli, luiiconn, Ramnad 
and Madurai apart from faniotc, C oini 
batore, Salem and Frode, the Hindu Mun 
nani is increasingly expanding its support 
base Aided by the thrusting through Ihe TV 
and other media, of a uni-dimcnsional, pan 
Indian concept of Hindu identity (carryyig 
alongwith the baggage of caste-based 
brahminical values) there is every threat ol 
the growth ot both communal organisations 
as also strengthening ot caste forces This 
IS partially due to the participation of some 
of the regionally dominant caste groups in 
the Hindu Munnani and the BJP, like tor 
example the kisngu vellalars (gounders) in 
C otmbatore and Ciodc, the kallars thevars, 
marvars in Madurai, Ramnad and Firunel 
veil and the nadars in Kanyakuman, Nager¬ 
coil and Tirunciveli Iheir participation is 
not as appendages of brahmins, but in a very 
active leadeiship role 
Contrary to popular belief that Ihmil 
Nadu has always enjoyed communal peace, 
there is historical evidence of numerous 


cpmmunat clashes having taken place in 
various parts of the state like Ramnad, 
Coimbatore, Salem, Vellore, Nagapattinam, 
Dharmapuri, Madras, Dmdigul and a tew 
other places It will be outside the scope ot 
this essay to describe this in detail Suffice 
It to say that since 1987 communal tensions 
and cl^es have started erupting in a syste 
matic manner after a lull of 74 years, i e, 
from 1952/57 when they abruptly ceased 
The clashes are taking place in precisely 
those places in which they occurred 70 years 
ago The places happen moreover, to be 
places in which there is a noticeable spurt 
of Hindu organisations 

Thus there is a crying need to tackle the 
growth of the Hindu forces I he brahmins 
are definitely involved But so too are other 
caste groups 1 he political dynamics is also 
much more complicated than is represented 
in a picture in which brahmin hegemony 
alone is shown lo prevail This is where the 
lack of sound data is badly felt to under 
stand the true nature ot caste dominance in 
lamil Nadu One area which needs to be 
studied in depth, lor example, is caste-wise 
depiction of contiol of capital, financial in 
stitutions. and commercial establishments all 
over Ikmil Nadu for many of the dominant 
non-brahmin communities moved away 
from land to gain contro' of financial lend 
ing and co operative institutions, sale of 
agriculture-related machinery and products, 
agricultural product markets and small and 
medium industries Apart fiom this Ihey 
have imporunilv, branched out to an almost 
complete stranglehold of service institutions 
including hospitals, hotels, etc I he large 
number ol non brahinm.uppcr caste profes 
sionals will also have to be taken into ac 
count for through professional services also, 
tradiiioiial vonitol is continued 


( ON( lUSION 

The poitcnts ot fayalalitha's rule are no 
moic coni( cUiic'' but a harsh fact of life in 
lamil Nadu today Utilising the alleged 
threat to her life, and the need tor ‘security 
cover’, till fainil Nadu governmeni have set 
up such a police apparatus that the state 
todav IS a veritable police state All preten 
sions of rcspeciing human rights and rule 
of law have been dropped Not content with 
giving the police blanket powers to maintain 
‘law and order’ the slate government has sur 
reptitiously armed itself withh a draconian 
law drafted by the British in 1911 ‘Preven 
tion of Seditions Meetings Aa The act em¬ 
powers the police and the executive to ban 
public meetings even if it is held in private 
places Bui on the one hand while brute 
force IS being amassed, on the other hand 
care is being taken not to be too far removed 
from Ihe public Carefully orchestrated 
media forays and well-publiased interactions 
with the public, and taking decision^ with 
a political and emotional import (for exam 
pie Cauvery river issue, ban on sale of cheap 


liRuor) a human side is Mug projected, tt 
IS important to realise the person^ appeal 
(and hold) Jayalalitha has over various sec¬ 
tions of the Tamil People, a support received 
not just as heir to the MGR legacy, but by 
successfully creating a pontical identity for 
herself in tact MGR’s name and picture is 
slowly being cased out of her political 
posters, notices, announcements and talks • 
Her campaign to power shows she has pro¬ 
ved herself to be as politically adept, cun 
nmg, manipulative and succcsstui as anyone 
else 

I he successful orchestration of a smeai 
campaign to malign Karunaradihi by selec¬ 
tive and deliberate leak ol inaiminating (so- 
called) evidence to the press, the move to set 
up a temple renovation fund, a Vedic 
Phtashala and such other deasions all point 
out to the emergence oi two trends one, the 
evolution of a highly centralised, autocratic 
and politically intolerant jtate government, 
secondly, creation at an environment con¬ 
genial for the rise of communal and caste 
forces In such a context if there is any 
organised force which can tackle the 
AlADMk It IS the DMk But, as we have 
seen the DMK needs to seriously address 
Itself to the real issues it faces poor public 
image, erosion of electoral base, ne^ for 
clearly articulated social and economic 
policies and the othei factors outhned afnive 
The DMK’s strength is its own history, for 
It IS the DMK which is to be credited for ex 
panding the political arena which resulted 
in Ihe political paiticipation ol many non 
brahmin groups thereby creating possi 
bilities for their rise, socially politically and 
economically and even more unportantly, by 
prcvtnliny tire growth of conimunalism in 
Tamil Nadu from the 70s to the 80s 

1 hus, whatever may be the failings of ihe 
DMK as It IS now. there is no denying its pro 
gressive loie in the way politics evolved in 
Thmil Nadu Bui some major changes have 
taken place since the various agitations and 
social programmes it launched in the SOs and 
60s A whole new generation of youngsicis 
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have become dtgibie voters for whom talcs 
of anti Hindi, anti caste struggles, etc, aic 
only hearsay With the very real necessity of 
having to migrate out of the state in seaah 
of jobs, tlwir response to the issues of 
language, identity, social justice, etc which 
attracted an older generation is not the same 
The impact of media has also to be taken 
into account With regard to the SCs there 
are indications that they are being wooed 
and attracted by the power of 'Hindutva' 
slogan In the IJ'iplicane communal clashes 
in September I9V0 it was reported that slum 
SC youth were active in attacks against 
Inplicane Muslims But the DMK’s stiength 
IS Its resilience and adaptability which have 
helped it in earlier periods A fundamental 
review of its functioning and a determined 
attempt at refurbishing iis political thrust is 
bound to help it overcome the present situa 
tion of stagnancy 

Nolfn 

t karunanidlii resigned his seal without get 
• ing sworn in owning moral responsibihly, 
duiing the September IWI hv elections ihe 
DMK won two seats 

2 fit unavukkarasu called his faction the true 
AlADMk and filed cases demanding to be 
allotted the two leaves svmbol 

3 Ihe Hindu Apiil 30 1991 Ncllikuppam 
Krishnamuithy secmai y ol the agricultural 
wi ig and Nandagopal tormei MIA 
Rinruti resigned from DMK. to join PMK 
alleging that DMk is run as a family affair 
with sidelining of leaders and lack of inner 
party dcmociacv 

4 A Pay C ommission Anomalies C ommittee 
was set up ui inquire into the complaints 
But by then the damage was done 

5 In a village in ViUupunun taluka a ncc mill 
owner possessing over 20 acres of land was 
shown to earn Ks 200 pm while his own 
farm labourer was shown having an income 
of Rs 300 pm thereby disentitling him 
While this anomaly is not a creation of 
the OMK noi accounting for it caused 
distortions 

6 1 he pome lo be noted here is the inherent 
limitations lo populist schemes which if not 
recognised and suffic lently countered can 
result in the opposite of what they set out 
to achieve C tearly in the light ot liberalisa 
tion and cut in subsidies how populist 
schemes arc gouig lo be introduced will be 
interesting to watch 

7 Nagaraj, hmntlme June 22, 1991 pp 121 
23 

8 An old man highligted this issue tellingly 
“How will anyone whe has kicked at the 
stomach of the poor destitute and old ever 
think he can survive’’ 

9 One poster which was very popular had a 
scene showing Karunanidhi sitting on a 
throne watching hts courtier Ml As trying 
to disrobe Jayalalitha, another showed 
women below a flaming volcano agitated, 
and niarchmgwith sucks, the verse exhorted 
“ Mothers to anse and destroy this crowd 
of evil men and not allow the harmful ac¬ 
tivities of the group of vilhuits (and) the 
vengeful activities of Ducchadana’s crowd” 


10 The AIADMK campaign conveniently 
forgot the role of MGR in first bringing m 
prohibition and then lifimg ii and the 
liquor scandals during the his reign 

11 The Hindu April 4, 1991 

12 S V Rajadurai, Letters to kditor, Indian 
Express, May 14 1991 and V Suresh and 
D Nagasaila 'Stooping Very Low' The 
Independent Bombay June IS, 1991 

13 While the poliiical image of the DMk was 
only partly due to us own makmg, as it was 
also, largely shaped by the anti DMK pio 
paganda of AIADMK Congre$s(l)and the 
media the role that public perception of an 
individual and party cannot be under 
emphasised While some may obiect to my 
focus on public image of political patties 
Ihe reason lor highlighting the same was to 
emphasise the (act that initially and in fai i 
for a long time the DMk was nol bothered 
about Its political image I do not agree with 
those who say that in the face of an anti 
DMK media ihc DMK could not do any 
thin^ This m fact came up for debate in 
a pain manram (debate) organised bv the 
DMK Touth Wing on October 6 1991 at 
Madras where some major leaders spoke 

14 The importance of this can be gauged from 
the fact that at the very beginning of her 
rule Itself explicit instructions weie given to 
the MLAs not to interfere with govemmeni 
servants and officials Jayalahtha conduaed 
meetings with district level party cadres in 
dividually to personalty find out their 
grievances especially about conduct ol 
AIADMK MLAs gnd leaders Another 
event was her approval for criminal prosecu 
tion of a MI A and family for assault on 
an electncitv boaid assistant engineer in 
Oharmapun 

13 Nagara) ibid 

15 On January 28 1991. two days before their 
dismissal ihe DMK government ordered a 
biutal lathi charge on a procession of 
DYU C ITU DWA SH and others pro 
testing against Amencan involvement in at 
tack on Iraq this was clearly after P M 
Chandrasekar had issued a sutemem on 
deterioraiing law and order in Duml Nadu 
and need to put down anti US agitations 

17 The slogan ‘vanniar vole anmarku illai’ 
(‘vanniar votes not lot ouisideis’) was ct»n 
ed then and is said to be responsible lor 
generating a sense of sobdanty amongst the 
vanmars The two vanniar parties are the 
< ommonweal Party and Ibilers Puty 

18 The Thmil Nadu Backward Classes Com 
mission 1972, sought to determine the 
backwardness of the communities in the BC 
list 

19 The Hindu, May S, 1991 

20 V Suresh and D Nagasaila, ‘Casie Politics 
and T N Eleaions' The In^pendenl, June 
1991 

21 Aside the Magazine of Madras, March IS 
1991, p 23 

22 Aside Ihe Magazine of Madras, November 
16-30, 1988 p 23 

23 Aside Ihe Magazine of Madras, March 13. 
1991 

24 The Times of India, ‘The Nhnniar Factor’, 
March 17, 1991 

23 The tone seat wem to Human Rights Party 


ol I LUyaperumal, SC leader in a reserv 
ed consiiiuencv In 1991 elections he was 
p.irt of AlADMk dlliaiice 

26 Wc have noi considered 1989 assembly elec 
lions as theie were two factions Jaya 
lalithas and lanaki s tongress(l) also 
tought alone m 199) they were pan of a 
single front 

27 Mythili Stsaraman 1 hanjavur Rumb mgs 
of Class Struggle m kathleen Oough and 
Han Shaima (ed) Impenolam and ftevolu 
non in South 4iio Monthlv Reviiw Press 
1973 p2Sl 

28 Letters bv kanakalaiha Mukund and A R 
Subbiah Lconumu and MiIhoI H',ekl\ 
August 24 1991, p 1938 

29 David Washbrook t aste f la s and 
Dominance in Modern FN in T rankel and 
Rao (eds) Hommante and State Power in 
Modern Indio Vol 1 OUP 1989 p 239 

30 t lavaticrumal C ommission Report on 
Uplift of S( s submitted lo the Indira 
(landhi gosernmeni in l%9 is still to be ac 
cepted The demand of J layaperumal and 
other S( groups is ihat the recommenda 
lions should be astepicd by government 

31 L Mayaptrumal (interview) Aside March 
IS 1991 p 19 

32 ibid Washbrook p 232 

33 [ he Kilvenmeni massacre ol 1969 in which 
42 SC s wen. bi utally murdered by uppei 
caste landlords and support to them hv 
DMk alienated many of the SC s Iron Ihe 
DMk 

34 A SC VAO from SA distni t name withheld 

33 I PaJrai and O Devaraj lati kodumaikalin 

saaichi—Bodi kalavaram unmatgal' IP! 
Publication Madurai Apiit 1990 

36 V (jceiha and S V Rajadurai Diavidian 
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Political Weekly June 29 1991, p 1391 
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Political W/eekty August J1 1991 
pp 2043-44 

38 Ibid Geeiha and S V Rajadurai 
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A R Subbiah 

40 interestingly Prapanjam in his Tamil Novel 
Manudam k^f/um (p 326) wntes that 
Ananda Rangam Pillai s diaries of the 18th 
century, there is evidence that ‘Tamilians 
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the author in his footnote remarks that he 
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separation of C Hs and SCs in I7th/I8th 
century Thmit Nadu (Imhinai Publishers, 
1991) I am indebted to Venkatachalapathi 
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Health of Women and ChUdren in Rajasthan 

INairndn Gupta 
Pritam Plat 
Madhu Miatifiava 
Maheah Daga 

The major health luuev of women are in large part reflections of their objective class situations, but patently 
unequal gender relations mediating this material reality produce further deprivation for women Further a number 
of women’s health problems are strictly of a gender origin and affect all women regardless of their material status. 
Thus, in analysing the health situation of women, issues of gender may not be reduced to that of class, nor can 
primacy be assigned to either gender or class. This is the understanding nhich forms the basis of an analysis 
of the health situation of women and children in Rajasthan 


I 

THh emphasis of this paper is on some of 
those aspects of the health status of sromen 
(and children) tn Rajasthan that are closely, 
and reciprocally linked to the fact of their 
gender subordination Such an approach, it 
may be argued is theoretically weak, if noi 
wholly untenable both from the standpcnm 
of description and that of analysis At the 
former level, for instance, bow is one to 
delineate the experiences of women, women 
as gendered beings, from the totality of their 
life-expenences as economically and socially 
productive beings'* A more substantive ob¬ 
jection would be that a conceptual approach 
of this kind not only negates 'class’ as a 
primary analytical category but. what is 
more important denies its mfluence tn shap¬ 
ing the whole matnx of social relations, in 
eluding gender relations 

Our response to both these questions is 
rdatively simple we do not posit the pro 
blem as having to assign pnmacy to either 
‘gender* or ‘class as the basis of our 
analysis Our modest attempt is to under 
score the irreducibility of the issues of 
gender to those of class A bnel elaboration 
will, hopefully, make the point clearer I irst. 
while we do not deny the fact that many of 
the major health issues ot women (and 
chitdien)- severe malnutrition, to take just 
one example- are in large part reflections 
of then objective class situations, we do wish 
to stress the fact that this material reality, 
when mediated by a set of patently unequal 
gender relations, produces further depnva 
tion for women 

Second, a number of important health 
problems of women that have been dealt 
with here—however inadequately for want 
of ^nnpiticai' data—are strictly of a gender 
origin and affect womm in general regard 
less of their material status In discussing 
these class-transcendant problems, such as 
infertility, mental ill-health, gynaecological 
and sexual disorders, we will be chiefly con 
cemed with those social attitudes that govern 
their distorted perception and/or non- 
articulation by women 

Another qualtflcation needs to be men 
tioned here While we consider it unsatisfac¬ 
tory to think of the notion of gender as a 


mere ideological construction—a view, 
whtdi to our minds, ignores as real material 
basis in unequal lelations of production— 
this aitulr IS directed at only (he former 
aspect We will, iherefore, dMi with some 
H' 1 etits of this ideology of domination and 
omiroi 'hat give the ‘empirical’ facts of the 
general ill health of women (and children) 
their living concrete bans Btfoie we do so, 
however, a brief note on the general ap 
proacb and perspective adopted in a 
majority of the other health-related studies 
on women and children in the state is 
discussed 

II 

One major conceptual flaw with many of 
the health studies in Rajasthan, particular 
ly those in relation to women, is their iden 
tification of the observable surface 
phenomena, i e, existence, with the essence. 
This IS manifest in a more or less uncntical 
caiegonsaiion of the heahh status of women 
in terms of a certain number of ‘indicators’ 
The problems of women's health, therefore, 
get defined only as child marriage, high 
parity, malnutrition, lack of access to 
available medical faalities and so on There 
IS, no doubt, some mention somewhere that 
women are also socially discriminated 
against, but this is again done more in the 
nature of another ‘fact’ The ‘fact’ of gender 
discrimination, therefore, explains the faci 
of women’s greater victimisation in matters 
of health and vice versa And until such sup- 
posediv sell aplanatoiy facts are incor 
porated in a larger social theory they not 
only do not permit a deeper view of the 
‘women's question but also limit and mis 
inform ihe nature of the interventions 

Another problem relates to the total lack 
of class-differentiation in the presentation 
of data In unleashing stalisucs of mortali 
tv, morbidity, indicators, etc, per thousand 
ol population, the uncomfortable fact that 
It IS the economicallv deprived classes that 
suffer a disproportionately major brunt of 
these incidence is safely hidden asvay Alter 
all, the ncidcnce of Ihe TB patient per thou 
sand of population is not anywhere as 
shocking as the existence of say, 10 TB pa 
lients within a group of the deprived 


Our third criticism relates to the cognitive 
apparatus brought to bear on various health 
studies where Ihe health problems are view 
ed as problems amenable to an individualis¬ 
ed medical intervention Implicit m this is 
the assumption that health problems arise 
from an individual’s inability to strunde 
with the environment and that the onus of 
coping with them lies on him/her So the 
correlation has to be made on an individual 
level 

Crucial to an understanding of tte subor¬ 
dinate social status of women, a fact 
pnmanly linked to their health pioblems, are 
two deepty-eniienched elements of the domi¬ 
nant ideology The first of these is the notion 
of productive work as that which generates 
exchange value and therefore renders the 
labour ot women in creating use-values for 
subsistence either soaally less ‘productive 
or totally invisible: Rriated to this is adeflm- 
tion of then pirmary role as reproductive 
rather than productive beings Once this view 
IS legitimised, it is inevitable that women 
could be ‘socially useful’ only in their rela¬ 
tionship with men, as wives and motheis, 
control over women’s sexuabty and powers 
ot reproduction has followed naturally One 
cultural manifestation of this has bwn to 
assocuite menstruation and childbirth, both 
‘natural’ aspects of women's biological life; 
with impurity 

The medical profession reflects the 
prevalent social attitudes in giving primacy 
to the health problems of women only dur¬ 
ing the reproductive period As Sathyamaia 
and others atgue “A closer look at the 
reasons fot maternal services shows that, 
even here, the concern is not pnmanly with 
svomen’s health, but with the health of the 
child This IS because the health of the 
woman is seen as a necessary factor for the 
proper growth and development of the child 
That IS whv maternal services are bnked with 
children’s services and the whole programme 
called Maternal and Child Health 
(MCH)”(lll, p 149) 

A book on rural health services brought 
out by the government of India starts its 
chapter on MCH with Ihe following quou- 
lioD from John Burns “First concentrate on 
the mother What the mother is, the children 
are let us glorify dignify, puiify 
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I 


motherhood by every means in our power 
Let us see to the nursing mother in every way 
Nourish the mother and vou feed the child” 
While It IS true that the child's health is 
dependent on the mother’s, this is no lusti 
ficahon lor concentrating on a woman's 
h«.ulth during motherhood alone 

In taking such a view the medical piofes 
Sion seems to be totalis unconcerned with 
what happens to the woman before, between 
and after hci pregnancies for instance, the 
incidence of iron deficiencv anaemia is high 
in the female population as a whole Yet 
anaemia assumes an importance m maternal 
services only because ol ns iclationship to 
still birth and deaths during pregnancy It 
therefore seems, as it ih« medical profession 
IS only interested in supervising women so 
that they perform their productive functions 
properly 

In conjunction with the above attitudes, 
the Dcscartian mind matter dichotomy on 
which the whole system ot modem medicine 
IS premised further leads to a systematic 
neglect of a number of health problems of 
women that are scren to have an existence 
only in their subjective experiences when 
they cannot be fitted into the clinical theories 
ol the mrdiial profession 

111 

This paper begins with the more impor 

> tant ’gendered’ problems of women’s health, 
followed by a critical analyse of the existen 

‘ tial situation in Kaiasthan in which women 
I and children arc positioned and which in 
fluence their health T he last section of the 
paper deals with the kind of services 

> available in the state of Rajasthan for main- 
I taming the health of these groups 

StMIAl AND (tVNAH OKK.K At 
PROBI ( MS 

In diiCU\sion on women i sexuality with 
'sathim' and 'pratbetas m the Women 
Development Programme in Jaipur, we 
found that many ol them were startled when 
first told that there are two dijferenl ortfues 
in the female body for menstrual flow and 
passage of urine A majority of them were 
mothers 

r\fter si'ven months of continuous treat 
meni oj ut/eriihts, complete ssiih D and t 
the doctors of the Zenana Hospital m laipur 
finally remembered to ask the IH year old 
patient about the sshtreubouts of her 
husband It turned out that she had not had 
any conjugal relationship ss'th her husband 
for more than a year at the time she first 
came to the hospital for treatment The 
reason he had been avsen at the <$ulf for 
work and had not sisiied her eseri onit 
during that period 

At the time Ram Singh Meena tJSt 
brought his third wife to the gcnernmeni 
hospital at karuuli in Sawai Madhupui 
district he had alreads abandoned his two 
earlier wives on the grounds of infertility 
When upon examination howexer, the 


mu 


dcKtors told Ram Singh that the problem lay 
in his own dead sperms, he refused to accept 
It He continued to blame hts wife for not 
hearing his child When the wtfe resisted and 
argued Ram Singh subjected her to physical 
assault Soon ^ter the resistance ended 
"How could a man be irtfertile'"' she 
reasoned "After all. does everyone in the 
village not sai that infertility is god's curse 
on women" 

"When we approach them (the func 
nonanes of the local PHC) in connection 
with problems of painful and excessive 
menstrual discharge (dysmenorrhoea and 
polvmenorrhoea) and other such problems 
they simply dismiss our problems as a pro 
duct of our mental aberrations and therefore 
not to he taken senousty", remarked women 
of Rampurm village in Pratapgarh ‘tehsiP 
of Chitiorgarh. 

The above instances of the sexual and 
gynaecological problems of women, in ad¬ 
dition to those of infertility, not only bring 
into focus women’s lack of knowledge about 
Iheir bodies (stemming from a deep sense 
ol shame and pollution, among other faaors 
that create this mystirication), but also 
touches upon the attitudes of the medical 
personnel in dealing with these problems 
I his IS as regards the qualitative aspect ol 
these health interactions Now for the 
quantitative dimension From our field ex 
pcriciites and discussions with women, An 


ting across classes, in both the urban and 
rural areas, we have observed an extremely 
high incidence of these disease among 
women The findings of perhaps the only 
epidemiological s'udy of its kind m this 
country corroborates our observattons(2|. 
1 his study was conducted in two villages of 
Gadchiroli district of Maharashtra by a team 
of epidemiologist to findings may be con¬ 
sidered relevant for Rajasthan as well since 
sufficient similarity exists in the rural con¬ 
ditions of these stales 

The study reveals that in a sample of 6S0 
women, as many as 86 per cent suffered 
from one or more gynaecological ot sexual 
diseases (lower abdominal pain and 
backache excluded) Very significantly, a 
little less than half the total number of 
women (44 per cent) did not even perceive 
these diseases as problems In fact only a 
bare 8 per cent women of the total sample 
had recourse to any medical examination on 
account of these problems 
Anothei finding ol considerable impoi 
tance was that only 8 per cem of those who 
complained of these problems were found 
to be not suffering from them This Finding 
IS in total contravention of the myth 
popularly held and propagated that such 
complaints by women arc psychic in ongin 
Some of the more prevalent problems weu 
bacterial vaginitis (yO per cent), cervical 
erosion ()S per cent) cerviciiis (40 jier cent) 
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•fid dv ' If ri tioea (40 per cent) 

Ihf bd] aIw detaiH the prevalence of 
sexuaitr-^ianunitted disease), among women 
it reports that a remarkably high peiceniage 
of the sample women suffered from syphilis 
(10 per cent) An additional 0 4 per cent weie 
afflicted with gonorrhoea 

MEKTAt 111 HlAITH 

Iwenty-eight year old Ihanviiof Ranour 
village in Chittorgarh distra t could not cope 
with the continued social censure that fell 
to her bt due to her being infertile Over a 
period of time, owing to tremendous mental 
stress, she began to imagine that she was 
pregnant This led to a number of somatic 
changes in her body She could feel her 
abdomen distending, cxpcnrnced foetal 
movements inside her body and esen began 
to secrete milk from hei breasts (this is a 
typical case of pseudcKysts which is not 
entirely uncommon occurrence among 
married, infertile women in the state) 

Vimla, 2S, of Manaklav village in 
Jodhpur district bore through her third 
pregnancy in as many ycais in a state often 
acute, of anxic'ty, hoping and praying foi the 
birth ol a male child The outcome of the 
two previoas pregnancies both girls had led 
to her severe mental and physical torture ai 
the hands ot her husband and in laws So 
when Vimla delivered her thud girl child, she 
was not totally unprepared for what was to 
follow Only she could not have imagined 
Its seventy a slow and forced denial of food 
to her and he* children 

Soon afterwards she began to \k jietio 
dically ‘iKissesscd’ bv the family g.xfdcss 
During these sjMrIl of possessions she 
would demand good food and sweats 

These cases are typical of the kinds of 
mental illnesses that women are prone to 
when thes fail to fulfil what they themselves 
consider, in intrrnaloing soaety's expecta 
tions of them tci be then priniaiv role as 
social beings 

Anxiety neuiosis, anorexia ncivosa (loss 
of appetite), psychotic depression and 
hystena are some ol the uthci mental 
illnesses that afflict women Wliiir there are 
no synematic studies done on this aspect ot 
women's health, our own expericiia dunng 
the course of our woik in toth urban and 
rural areas shows that apart from the reasons 
mentioned above, some of the other factors 
responsible for the mental ill health of 
women are the fear and fao of desertion 
marriage, and the growing incidence of 
sexual and physical violence committed 
against them, including wife batienng The 
overwhelming reality of a situation of 
tremendous powerUssness and lack of 
opportunities to' ntatite self expression 
also contributes, m no small way, to the 
extent of mental health problems among 
women The fact that a majority of the 
women who come to mental hospitals and 
psychiatnc centres for medical help are 
already at the stage of ‘absolute' cases only 
reflects how serious, but less acute, cases of 


III health are not considered to be deserving 
of attention 

IV 

WOMI N WOKk AND Hf-Al IH 
I he last V) tears after independence reduced 
Indian womanhood more and more to an ex 
pendabic commodity expendable; drmogra 
phically as well as economically Demo 
graphically the female is being reduced moic 
and more mainly to a productive function, 
to be expendable as soon as this demand is 
fulfilled bconomicdlly, she is being in 
exorabty squeeced out of the productive 
sphere and reduced to a unit of consump 
tion and therefore, less socially desirable. The 
two streams of deterioration arc two sides of 
the same com (3) 

C apitalist penetration leads to the paupensa 
lion and marginalisation of large masses of 
subfiiteme (noducers in Indio, the capitalist 
peripherv, and, secondly that women arc 
more affected by these processes than 
men although many subsistence soaeties, in 
India as elsewhere had a very clearly detin 
'll sex specific division of latour C apitalisi 
penetration upsets this pattern in the dtrec 
lion of enhancing male dominance and 
power ((4] p 41) 

The introduction ol relations ot exchange 
in the sphere of production has led to a 
redeflnition of the notion of 'productive' 
work Itself, a notion that excludes all such 
activities that are aimed at subsistence or 
creation of use values 1o take the argument 
further this shift Ui production of ochange 
values as the dominant tvpc of production 
has incteasingiy forced women out of the 
'productive' sphen itseli A look at the 
census hgures pertaining to the work 
pariicipanon rate loi women bears out this 
contention 


Since 1911, when there were 525 woraeit 
in the workforce for every 1,000 men m 
India, the number has plummeted to tet» 
than 200 in 1981 Ihe case of Rajasthan is 
no different The numbers have dropped 
from 831 to 622 in 1961, showing a further 
decrease to 193 in 1981 This has led p $ 
situation where women are often heaiil to 
remark “We don't work T he men do all the 
woik” The impact ol this development on 
women's status in general is that they are 
seen as less sociallv productive or worse, 
only as ‘units of consumption’ 

The penetration of market economy into 
the lural areas has also led to a griuJual 
erosion of the material base of women sub¬ 
sistence production “Although they may 
pioduce for a market, the fi>rm of produc¬ 
tion and the organisalinn of production 
usually remain the same as it had been for 
producing use values I he capitalist needs 
no constant capital except the basic raw 
matenal fhete is no need fot machinery or 
factories or sophisticated technology’’ ((4J 
p 14) This IS home out, for example, by the 
cast ot becdi workers mostly women, in 
Ajmer Tunk and Chittorgarh disit'C's of 
Rajasthan Most ol these women aie only 
provided with ‘lendu leaves and tobacu, and 
roll bcedies at home. Not only are they paid 
extremely low wages but m many of the cases 
the wages payment arc made out to the men 
of the family In addition, in the absence of 
any safety measures, a si/cable number of 
women have contracted serious health pro¬ 
blem' liki asthma skin alleigy and eye 
ailments 

The introduction of new technology is 
another (actor which often works to the 
detriment ot women I his technological 
upgradation which is aimed at production 
of exchange salues only is frec|uently con 
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trolled by men The replacement of tradi¬ 
tional labour intensive low-productivity 
technology by capital-intemive, labour 
saving technology, can never be absolute 
The old technology may become obsolete 
but t remains in the hands of women who 
contihur to supplement their men's low 
income Therefore, we find the most 
primitive technology still being used by 
women alongside highly ‘sophisticated 
modern technology that is controlled by 
men' 

That women in India spend more than 
half of their reproductive life span in the 
bearing and rearing of children is an impor 
tant fact, but this work has not been con 


sideied productive. 

“Inadequacies of fuel are driving people 
in several regions to shift to foods that are 
less fuel-consuming but of lower nutritional 
value or to miss some meals altogether and 
go hungry" As one author puts it None of 
the principal foodcrops of the tropics is 
palatable unless it has been cooked first 
lack of fuel can be as much a cause of 
malnutrition as a lack of food"(5| 

The last 10 years or so have seen severe 
environmental degradation, including recur 
ring conditions of drought, in almost the 
whole of Rajasthan In objeaive terms this 
has meant a depletion in the tree cover from 
12 per cent to 28 per cent and a general 


decline in the avaflahiUty of per capita 
biomass Hits unbalance in ilw ecosystem 
has had particularly adverse effect on the 
health of women in the tribal and desert 
areas Women and children have traditional¬ 
ly depended on minor tree-produce as a 
source of food, foddei and m^ictnal herbs 
Although there are no studies available in 
Rajasthan about the time taken by women 
in collecting firewocxl and fodder, our own 
experience and studies conducted in similar 
environmental conditions m other states 
reveal that the amount of tune spent in col 
lection of firewood and fodder is around 
four to five hours a day Women of the hilly 
and desert areas or Rajasthan have to make 
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trips to disumt um for (he bare survival 
rneccssnics such as furi, water and wood, and 
fodder for their cattle In fact that has now 
become the nuuor daily activity during the 
lean season, the energy lost in these activities 
IS considerable It is women and children 
w^o are mostly engaged in these activities 
According to a study conducted by ASTRA, 
Bangalore, for rural women and children, it 
was found that around 35 per cent loss of 
energy is owing to drudgery ol this kind(6] 
According to Kamla Jayarao, children in 
rural areas consume 25 per cent less calones 
than optimally required and in women the 
gap IS even roore(71 This is further accen 
tuated by drudgery causing more malnutri 
non among women and children The avail 
ability of water IS also intimately linked with 
the issue of ecological degradation This 
issue IS dealt with in the nest section 
“It has been weil-established that there are 
three basic services that could particularly 
improve the health sutus of children in a 
society an improvement in the quality of 
drinking water, an increase m the quantity 
of water provided and used, and the provi 
Sion of sanitation facilities'’|8] 

Rajasthan as a whole faib sigmticantly in 
meeting these requirements One obvious 
reason for this is its geoclimatic conditions 
For instance, while the state has 5 per ceni 
of the population ot the country, its share 
in the total water resouices of the rountrs 
IS barely I per cent The fact that even this 
limited quantum of available water is rather 


unevenly distributed renders large parts of 
the state scaicity-ndden throughout the year 
What has aggravated the situation even fur 
ther IS the fact that in the decarle 1979 88 
there have been just two average rainfalls 
Even this limited quantity of water is, in 
many areas, under the control of the domi 
nant s<x.ial groups 

According to sutistics provided by the 
public health engineering department of the 
state, the per capita availability of water in 
urban areas is 70 litres per day and in rural 
areas 40 litres per day These figures seem 
implausible in view of the fact that by its 
own admission the department does not 
compute the quantity of water available 
through handpumps and wells in fact, the 
40-litfe mark is one of the goals set out by 
the technology mission on watei, to be 
achieved by the vear 1992 

Among the causes of child mortality in 
Rajasthan the most common are diarrhoeas 
and dysenieries (10 3 per cent) Both these 
diseases are causally related to the quantity 
and quality of water The other diseases 
related to water arc infective hepatitis and 
polio, fluorosis guineaworm, trachoma, and 
scabies The case fatality rate at 8 3 per cent 
for digestive and paiasitic diseases is the 
highest among all the epidemiologically 
monitored diseases in the stale 

Most of the available water in the and 
regions of Rajasthan is of brad ish quality 
with high fluoride content causing a very 
high incidence >f fluorosis 


With a birth rate of 34 3 there gre 3,Mt 
children born every day m the state. Of theM^ 
1 302 births are in rural areas and 773 m 
urban areas According to the 1983^ 
estimates of the Planmng Commission, 3&6 
per cent people in the rural areas and 36.1 
per cent in urban areas live bdow the poverty 
line in the state This means that a large 
number of children are born in the below 
poverty line group 

While 22 3 pet cent ot children from tdl 
classes die within a year of their birth, the 
mortality among children of the below 
poverty line group, as we might expect, is 
the highest Similarly, these children bear the 
highest morbidity load, around 42 to 80 per 
ceni of the children suffer from various 
grades of malnutrition Accoidmg to a study 
conducted bv the Oesert Medical Research 
Centre, Jodhpur (iCMR), in six desert 
districts of Rajasthan, it was observed that 
about 50 per cent of the children suffered 
from mgbtblindness Out of these, 30 per 
cent were ot ihe school going age, 

— 2 9 per cent lo 17 3 per cent children 
below the age of five years were in third 
gtade protein energy malnutrition 
there was a deficiency of 600 to 900 
calories in daily food intake among he 
surveyed population of children 
The recognition of the fact of gender 
discrimination requires emphasis upon the 
health of the girl child In the context of 
Rajasthan it becomes all the more impor 
tant to discuss Ihe issue in view of its ex 
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litmely poor sex ratio As has been lUtis- 
trated in the age specific mortality table, 
more femirie than male children are born but 
they begin to suffer an adverse ratio by the 
time they attain the age of one year (see 
Tab'e I) 

One Of the important factors influencing 
the drop in the number of girl children is 
the lact of under-nutrition Though no 
studies have been conducted to gauge the 
nutritional intake of children in the state, a 
study conducted by CMC, Ludhiana, is of 
relevance ([I |. p 143) This study found that 
in a privilege class group in Punjab while 
86 per cent of male children had normal 
nutrition, only 70 per cent female children 
were in that category At the same time in 
an underprivileged class group, while 43 per 
cent children had adequate nutntion onlv 26 
per cent female children were found to have 
received the same level of nutntion 

in another study in Punjab among 
children up to the age oi six months, from 
both the upper and lower socio economic 
classes, it was found that by promoting 
breast feeding for a six month period, 90 per 
centXsf the mothers in the lower income class 
were able to achieve a good state of nutn 
tion in their m.dc infants, whereas only 72 7 
per cent of female infants reached the same 
mark as their male counterparts 

In yet another study done m the Matlab 
area of Bangladesh ([I], p 413), the daily in 
take of calones among the males and 
females of different age groups was 
measured I igurcs computed showed that 
female childien are presided fewer calories 
from the time of infancy 

It has been an accepted norm now that 
calorie requirement is smaller for women 
An argument ot this nature is born out ol 
the fact that women are biologically ‘weak’ 
But this happens preasely for the reason that 
women are provided less nutntion right from 
the beginning and. once they adopt to the 
lower nutritional status, calone lequiremcnts 
are measured by body surface area thus 
legitimisuig ihar small forms. Distorted for 
mutations ol this Lind provide the so called 
right assumptions, but based on unjust 
premise 

Accessibility to health and medical 
facilities IS another important factui in the 
health of chiidien Curl children are 
discnminated against at the tone of sickness 
In the same study in Bangladesh quoted 
above it was found that, despite nearly com 
parable incidences ol field diarrhoea, male 
children under five years of age were brought 
to the he^th centre tar more frequently than 
female children Diarrhoea treatment rates 
averaged 135 6 per l,(X)0 among male 
children m comparison to 819 among female 
Children, the former figure bang 66 per cent 
higher than tatter 

If similar differentials are traced to other 
health services such as immunisation a 
similar kind ot bias against female children 
could be detected 


V 

In the late 19SQs. the concept of primary 
health services for women and children had 
meant the cair of mothers and infants at the 
lime of ddivery only With expansion of ser 
vices, both m size and activities, the concepts 
of ante natal, intra natal and post natal care 
ot mothers and care of intams, toddlers and 
pre schcxil children, termed as maternal and 
child health (MC H) came into being Some 
features ot this programme are described 
below 

M( H PKOCiRAMMF 

1 he medical ami health department of the 
government of Rajasthan is currentlv con 
dueling four schemes according to the 
guidelines of the central government relating 
to maternal and chilo health These arc 

(i) Prophylaxu against Mndnesi due to 
Vttamm A deficienty Under this pro 
gramme Vitamin A in the form of tablet and 
injections is provided to childien of the age 
group one live A: cording to the figures 
computed by the directorate ol medical and 
health scrsices, in 1986-87 onls 50 6 per ccni 
children were administered Vitamin A, leas 
mg hall the aflcvtcd child population un 
covered Lven thove who have been covered 
are now being administered Vitamin A in 
tablet form against the previous practice ol 
‘pearls’ It is a well known fact that Vitamin 
A IS fat soluble and can be absorbed in the 
bodv only when complemented bv a fatty 
diet I he efiectivencss of the current method 
of administering \ itamin A is, iherefore 
open to question 

(ii) Proph\la\i'> against nuiriiional 
anaemia I his scheme is aimed at reducing 
the incidence ol nutiitionai anaemia through 
disiiibuiion ot non and folir tablets to preg 
nant and nursing mothers and children ol 
the age group one two years 1 he present 
noim IS lo provide 60 mg ot non and SfX) 
nig of loiic acid tor women and 20 ing of 
lion and 100 mg pi lolic acid tor children 
However this kind ot prophylaxis provided 
through distnoution from iron and folic acid 
tablets IS inadequate It has been shown 
through a senes of studies that the average 
haemoglobin count of women of the 
leproductivc age group in India is around 


7 gm per cent only. If only 100 tableu an 
provided to pregnant women, which is what 
IS being done through this scheme, then (he 
haemoglobin nse cannot be beyond 10 gm 
per cent onlv while an optimum desirable 
requirement is 13 gm per cent 
According to ihe data provided by the 
directorate of medical and health services for 
the year 1987 88, the target for providing 
iron and folic acid tablets was 12 lakh 
women but only a little over half of these 
(6 59 lakh) were covered At the same time, 
while 9 0 lakh children were targeted to be 
provided iron and folic acid solution, only 
5 21 lakh children were covered 
(ill) Diarrhoeal di\ease^ tontroi pro 
gramme Ihis programme was started in 
1981 to reduce infant mortality due to diar 
rhoeai diseases through the introduction of 
oral rehydraiion therapy at the peripheral 
level Spciial packets of oral rehydration 
solution are prepared by the department and 
distributed Mothers are educated on how 
to make the rehydration formula at home, 
using sail, sugar and clean water The target 
of the programme in the state is to reduce 
the niorbiditv and mortality due to diar 
rhoeai diseases in shitdren below five years 
by 50 per cent by the end ol 1990 
Despite attempts bv the stale department 
to populaiise OIH' it has not gamed enough 
attention from vlinit lans and othei health 
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personnel In an Indian Insmute of 
Health Management Research (IIHMR) 
studv in 1987, it was distovrred that 
amongst doctors and paramedical staff of 
primary health centres and urban hospitals 
and dispensanes, merely 40 70 per cent 
know atout ORT and even amongst them 
only as few as 60 per cent had correct 
knowledge of the right composition of ORT 
AmMhci revealing fact was that only 23 per 
cent mothers were ever prescribed ORT for 
treatment of diarrhoea 

(iv) ImmuniMUon. One of the more im 
portant activities undertaken by the health 
department under MCH programme is im 
munisation This programme initially was 
pan of the comprehensive pnmary health 
care approach In the year 1975, the concept 
of an Expanded Programme of Immunisa 
tion (EPi) was conceived and a new vertical 
approach to immunisation was evolved 
Because of the limited success of EPI, the 
concept of Universal Immunisation Pro 
gramme (UiP) came into existence in 1985 
In the beginning only two districts were iii 
eluded, but by the end of 1988 89 all the 2 
disiiicts ol Rajasthan svere placed under this 
programme 

1 he emphasis on immunisation is guided 
by an underlying assumption that a vaccine 


IS a potent tool to insulate the human body 
from affliction of disease There is a flaw 
in this assumption 

It IS an erroneous belief that mere vaccina 
non Will arrest the transmission ol diseases 
without any improvement in the physical en 
vironment in which the majority of the 
population IS placed The result of efforts 
based on such erroneous assumptions is 
bound to have disastrous effects A case in 
point IS the outbreak of a severe nature of 
poliomyelitis in adult populations of some 
pockets of Ihmil Nadu where polio vaccine 
coverage was as high as 70 per cent For the 
vaccination programme to be successful, an 
improvement in the physical environment is 
necessary, otherwise the sur«iving polio 
virus will be much mort virulent and affect 
the body mo s si*v>-rt'y 

It seem iha vat me technology is poorly 
adatvied * /m votern countries Problems 
of pr pi' 1 aiisponation, storage, cold chain 
I mce are inadequately dealt with in 

, V > like Rajasthan Health personnel are 
apposed to carry vaccines in geographically 
large field areas from vaccine depots and 
then orgamse immunisations Improper 
stenhsation ol syringes and needles for in 
oculation has posed a recurrent problem for 
health personnel 


Rjtputhan is lagging far behind in lU na- 
mumsatton targets In a survey conducted 
by the National Institute of Health and 
Family Welfare, New Delhi in May this year 
in Bharatpur district (this district has been 
under UIP since 1985), it was found that 

(i) The number of children found fully im¬ 
munised by oral polio and DPT was only 
37 6 per cent, those immunised by,3CG wa 
28 2 per cent and by measles vaccines only 
17 4 per cent I he drop out percentage of 
children was around 32 8 per cent for DPT 
and oral polio vacane. 

(ii) So far only around one fourth of the 
child population has been covered and the 
goal of 100 per cent coverage seems remote 
(Ikbles 2 and 3) In the same survey, it was 
discovered that the reasons for the poor im¬ 
munisation coverage were as many as 49 per 
cent of the population did not have any 
knowledge about the immunisation pro¬ 
gramme, 12 2 per cent were not aware of the 
multiple doses prescribed for some of the 
vaccines, 10 per cent of the population, 
though aware of the programme, did not 
know whom to approach, only 6 per cent 
were against the programme for fear of 
harmful side-effects (Tkble 4) 

In another senes of survyes condutrer in 
1988 by IIHMR, iaipur in collaboration 
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with the directorate of medical and health 
services in five districts of Rajasthan, a 
similar dismal picture of immunised 
coverage emerged. The findings of this study 
an* given in Table 5. 

VI 

Tabic ^ provides distnct-wisc data about 
total literacy, female literacy, infani mortali¬ 
ty, sex ratio, fertility, decadal variation and 
couple proteaion rate. An inter-districi 
analysis of this set of data reveals that there 
is no uniform pattern or correlation between 
these indicatois. There are enough variations 
to show the implausibility of some of the 
oft-repeated argumeni.s regarding different 
lyiKS of correlations 

One such contention is that high female 
literacy leads to a reduction in infant mor¬ 
tality rate. However, (he data indicate that 
some districts, such as Ajmer and Kota, have 
a very high infant mortality rate even though 
they have a significant female literacy rate. 
Thi.* IS in conincst to districts like Churu and 
Nagaur which have very low female literacy 
but have relatively low infant monality rate. 
I Ills variation cannot he explained on the 
basis of agricultural productivity—and 
hence relative prosperity eiihci—becau.se 
Kota and Ajmer rank higher than Churu and 
Nagaur in this category|9|. Another conten¬ 
tion is that female literacy is directly related 
to couple protection and indirectly related 
to fertility. However, the examination of data 
does not bear this out or does so only very 
marginally. 

It is not our contention that these varia¬ 
tions of different indicators cannot be 
causally explained bui (hat such an explana¬ 
tion may perhaps entail devesing fresh 
analytical categories in the interpretation of 
data. 

Table 8 presents data on decadal variation 
in vital events from 1975 to 1985. While there 
has been a general, uniform decline in death 
rate of all categories, the birth rate has 
shown an increa.se. This contrasts sharply 
with the all-India trend where both the birth 
rate and the death rate have registered a 
steady decline. A look at the figures of fer¬ 
tility rate shows that aftei a decline in 1981 
it has registered an increase. In the absence 
of any micro studies it is difficult to find any 
explanation for such a trend in fertility and 
birth rate What impact does this have on 
the overall health situation and especially on 
women’s and children’s health? 

Thble 8 provides data pertaining to deaths 
from 10 common diseases in Rajasthan and 
India. It is curious that the highest mortality 
figures amongst the various diseases is owing 
to heart attack. This seems implausible in 
view of the fact that heart attacks are not 
a commonly observed disease among depriv¬ 
ed sections of society because of its associa¬ 
tion with ovemulritiun and overweight. It 
is however true that heart failure as a cause 
of death may be high. 

Table 9 provides a breakup of ca.se fatality 
of epidemiologically-monitored disease 


categories of Rajasthan Trom 1978-83. 

The data shows that infective and parasitic 
diseses coupled with tuberculosis account for 
the highest case fatalities. This clearly indi¬ 
cates that health problems arising out of 
pocir socio-economic conditions have a high 
incidence in (he state. Table 10 shows the 
number of women treated in various govern¬ 
ment health institutions as outdoor, and in¬ 
door patients for causes peculiar to (he child 
birth for the period 1974 to 1984 Since these 
are hospital-based statistics, no conclusions 
can be drawn However it is apparent that 
case fatality among all the categories is 
sigiiificaiii and an indication ot high iiialcr 
nal morl.ility in the state 

In Rajasthan as elsewhere the problem ol 
public health is mainly addressed by a 
government services netwoik. According to 
the figures available with the DMHS, there 
are 598 health ccnties and 4,792 sub-centres 
in Rajasthan. In accordance with (he norms 
laid down by the government, there should 
be one health centre for 20,000 population 
in the tribal and desert areas and one health 
centre for 70,000 population in other areas. 
Similarly there should be one sub-centre for 
every 2,000 population in tribal and desert 
areas and one tor every 3,000 population in 
other areas. By this norm, the state falls 
short in infrastructural requirements by as 
much as 50 per cent. 

In the new pattern of health care services 
a sub-centre is staffed by one female and one 
multipurpose health worker, and health cen¬ 
tres are manned by doctors and oihet para¬ 
medical persons, fieiwcen health centres and 
sub-centres there is one layer of supervisory 
staff at .sector level Undci the scheme of 
multi{iur|>osc workers, both male and female 
MPWs have been provided a similar schedule 
of work in diffcient villages in the junsdic 
tioii of the sub-ccritre. 

The different activities performed by the 
sub-centres are maternal and child health 
services including family planning, en¬ 
vironmental sanitation, national health pro¬ 
grammes such as treatment of malaria, 
tuberculosis, leprosy, iodine deficiency and 
guineaworm. Since health has always seen 
as a welfare activity, no yardsticks were 
evolved to monitor the programme in the 
beginning. But with an increasing emphasis 
on family planning, monthly and yearly 
targets were assigned to each worker. Targets 
have now become the hallmark of all govern¬ 
ment activity in the name of health. To 
understand the health status of people there 
are indicators, and to measure indicators 
there are targets. Health workers at the PHC 
and sub-centre level are often unaware of the 
rationale behind the quantum of targets 
given to them Most of them see attainment 
of these targets as part of theii duly since 
most of their senior officers also stress 
targets alone (lenerally speaking, the targets 
set are far in excess of the jKipulaiion 
actually amenable to accepting the pro¬ 
gramme. This leads to an unhealthy com¬ 
petition amongst the workers to achieve their 


quota of targets in utter disregard of the teal 
health needs of the people. 

Interestingly, all these targets pertain to 
the intervention aspect alone. There is no 
appraisal of the performances and con¬ 
sequences of these interventions. Thus, the 
achievement of intervention target.s creates 
a false belief that the health of the people 
is improving. The health functionaries also 
do not have any occasion to discuss the in¬ 
fluence of their interventions at the com¬ 
munity level. In fact, the department has no 
system of monitoring the health problems 
epidemiologically. 

As mentioned elsewhere, because of the 
paucity of empirical data, there is a problem 
in drawing substantial conclusions and 
making recommendations. A general 
critique could be that; 

(1) There is massive expansion of health 
care delivery .system ip the state. Almost 
every part of the state has been covered 
under primary health system of which MCH 
IS an important component. However, in 
planning these programmes there is very 
little understanding of .sociological and 
economic aspects. Ultimately this reduces 
the programme to the technocentric level, 
and removes it from the realities of .society 

(2) Although the entire health care pro¬ 
gramme is a social intervention, there is no 
built-in mechanism at any stage to seek the 
involvement of the people in planning in the 
implementation of the health programme. 
There is no place for the utilisation of peo 
pie's wisdom in maintaining and promoting 
their health 
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DISCVSSHm 


State and Right to Education 

it Thimmaiah 


S P SA7HE in his article on the Supreme 
Court judgment in the Mohini Jain vs 
Karnataka case |£PH, August 29] has 
analysed the implications of the judgment 
In particular he has examined the socio 
economic implications of the questions 
whether the right to education is a fun 
damental right, whether capitation fee is 
violative of the nght to cqualtiv and whether 
the state should provide education at all 
levels While examining the quesiiun “Musi 
the state provide educational institutions at 
all levels'**’, he has tailed to provide logical 
justification for state intervention in higher 
education He has argued “If pnmarv 
education is required lor enabling people lo 
live with dignity and therefore must be made 
a fundamenial nght, higher education will 
proside competent manpower for perKnin 
ing various services for society Socieiv 
requires able administrators, etficieni pro 
fessionals like doctors, engineers charteied 
accountants andlawvets, compeieiii tech 
nologists and scientists and various soiial 
scientists and scholars ol hiimaniiies who 
would mainlain the high cultural level of 
social life I he money spent on higher 
education is a good investment in human 
dcvelopmciu” |p 1848) I his textbook 
juslificalion ol stale intervention in highci 
education cieaies more contusion than the 
Supreme C oun judgment Slate intervention 
does not neicssarilv ensure excellence in 
education as ii has been borne out bv the 
past 4S years of our rstiencncc !l can <u the 
most piovide oppominittes lor those who 
do not have means bin possess eligibility lo 
get the benehl ol higher education In a 
country which is short of investihle 
rescmiccs. both ai the central and stale levels. 
11 would be self defeating it anv governmcni 
alteinpis to piosidc all levels ol cducaiion 
10 I hi people Iherelorc. one has got to 
de ide about the piionis and this piionty 
has been yerv clearly indicated by the 
ConsliiuiKin Without understanding the 
priorities SCI bv the < onsiitulioiial provi 
sions, it we ask the governmcni lo provide 
all levels ol education, we will be Irti with 
Ihe large majurts ot the people withoui 
elementatv education Sathc in an utiempt 
tp chaiacterise capitation fee as a souk'c of 
inequahiv m education, has forgotien that 
his justification for state inicrveniion in 
higher education will be much more in 
cquitous in the Indian context 1 his needs 
some elaboration 

The Supreme Court judgment has raised 
an imporiani public policy issue, namciv. 
that all levels of education in general and 
medical education in particular can be 
treated as an essential social good in a eoun 
try like India In the theory of public 
finance, it has been argued that primary 
education is an essential social good as n 
involves many social benefits (externalities) 
In any democracy illiteracy is considered as 
a negative good which creates negative 


csicrnaliiiev (costs to the society) I herelorc, 
in Older to make democracy more ctlcxtivc. 
the govcinmcin in power is supposed to 
nuke all the ciii/cns literate which can be 
achieved through piimary education This 
philovophv IS embodied in Article 4S which 
diiecis the goveinmeni to provide com 
pulsoiv primary education to all cilucns li 
mas beaigued that even pnmarv educaiioii 
should be Icli in the parent' ol the children 
lopiovidcai owu,.osl Inihaicascin 
a coiinlii like li.dia where JU pet cent ol the 
pinpl' .lit b,liw (he poverty line manv 
p.i'c.ii 'I i\ noi be cconomicallv able lo 
c i.l ibcii childicn 10 piirnary schools ,ii 
•III' nci I hcictori, II becomes the respoii 
ibil c'l the governmcni lo raise lurids 
ihiotigh tavitiiiii and spend it for providing 
pnmaiv ci'ucation wh'ch bcnelit* lh< enlin 
-.ociets III the loiii’ run In tad there hist 
been sluilics which show that the talc ol 
it'urn on iiivesiment in pnmarv education 
IS ihc lughevi taking into account ns 
wiclespicad social bencfils Iht liamers ot 
our tonsiituiion probably were awaie ol 
such social hciiclils inherent in piimats 
education and iherelorc they piosided lor 
•111 direciiM principle undei Article 4S 
especiing the I'ovtrnmcni tn achieve univer 


sal literacy up lo 14 years of age within a 
period ot ten years from I9'0 But this has 
not been achieved till now except in a few 
slates like Kciala This failure could have 
been used bv the Supreme C ouri to elevate 
ihe directive principle under Article 45 to the 
status ol a fundamental right insofar as 
pnmaiv education iv concerned 11 the 
taihors of oui C onstnuiiun wanted all levels 
ol education should be prc'vided to all 
cilt/eris, thev would not have limited the 
scope of Aiticic 4^ up 10 tmlv 14 years of 
age I he constnuiional interuion of Article 
41 IS qualified b\ Ariicic 45 1 his seems to 
have btvn ovcrlcHiked bv the Supreme C ourt 
Surpnsinglv the Supreme ( ouri has not 
locuscd ns .nienium on Article 45 Instead 
n has drawn our aiiennon lo Article 41 
which mentions right to ediuation in the 
light of that, tin court h.is maintained that 
all levels ol cdiicaiion should he treated as 
ccHistnutinp a tnncf.imcm il right I his is not 
lusiitiable ill lemis ol economic togic 
tlieher iducaiion hevond sav. high schivot 
level becomes private propcrlv IVople who 
i hoove to go lot graduate post giaduatc and 
professional couises decide to iiisC'i then 
mones aninipat'ng earnings Irom future 
employmeni which will be based on such 
Ingher educalion It would he dillliult 
Iherelorc to .icccpi lli.n higher education can 
he Heated as a basic need or a social good 
as much a' p'lmars education Piimary 
'diJcation diM‘s not eninle anshodv to gel 
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a remunerative joo. I'rtmaoiy. primary 
education may be accepted for lower 
category jobs like peon, etc. But all other, 
jobs, both in government and private sec¬ 
tor, require a minimum of graduation and 
they do carry substantial salaries and other 
monetary benefits, in other words, higher 
e<itication helps’individuals to earn private 
income/wealth much more than contri¬ 
buting to the general welfare of the society. 
Under these circumstances, higher education 
cannot be treated as a social good. It is a 
private good and definitely constitutes 
private wealth/property. If this logic is 
accepted, then can we ask the state (govern¬ 
ment) to spend public funds to create private 
property'for individuals lo earn income for 
themselves? This is a crucial issue. Such a 
policy is economically unwarranted, .socially 
unjust and financially disastrous to the 
governments. It does not serve any justi¬ 
fiable social purpose like redistributing 
income from rich to the poor. On the con¬ 
trary, it may redistribute income from the 
poor (who also contribute lo government 
revenue) to the rich people who would 
benefit more. 

In fact in this country primary education 
has suffered particularly in the government 
sector mainly because of the diversion of 
scarce funds by the central and the state 
governments to higher education. They have 
gone on increasing their expenditure on 
higher education, particularly university 
education. This countiy has been providing 
university education at throw away prices 
and as a result its quality has suffered. Public 
money which has been raised from all peo¬ 
ple has come lo be allocated for the benefit 
of even those who can afford higher educa¬ 
tion in terms of their ability to pay for it. 
Even allowing for the public polit 7 of 
providing scholarships to socially and 
economically disadvantaged groups, a large 
number of students who come from better- 
off families have been enjoying higher 
education at subsidised prices. This implicii 
subsidy has benefited the rich people much 
more than the poor people. Poor people arc 
left lo fend for themselves with poor quali¬ 
ty of primary education in government-run 
primary schools. Paradoxically, India is 
believed to possess the third largest reservoir 
of skilled manpower thanks to subsidised 
higher education which co-cxists with 48 per 
cent illiteracy resulting from neglect of 
primary education. If the stale (government) 
decides to accept the Supreme Court’s view 
and provide even higher education to all 
people purely on merit, it will redistribute 
future income and wealth from the poor to 
the rich. Will this not conflict with the ob¬ 
jective of equity embodied in various con¬ 
stitutional provisions? 

In the wake of privatisation and collapse 
of socialist empires, private economic activi¬ 
ty has come to be fostered through liberatis- 
^ economic policies of the government. In 
this changed scenario, the private sector has 
been asked to play a dominant role even in 
those areas where public utilities were involv¬ 
ed like electricity generation. Against this 
background, is it not desirable to allow 
higher education to be provided at cost or 
even at a nominal profit by the private sec¬ 
tor. At the most the central and state govern¬ 




ments can stipsiaise suen mgner eaucation 
to canthdates with merit coming from poor 
familtes. This can be consider^ as an im¬ 
portant objcciive in higher education for 
achieving equity. Beyond this, to ask the cen¬ 
tral and state governments to provide higher 
education free of cost or at a subsidised price 
to all people would amount to inviting 
disaster in this country where the govern¬ 
ments are already hard pressed for resources 
for providing socially essential services like 
primary education and primary health. The 
Supreme Court appears to have overlooked 
the relative social importance of primary 
education vis-a-vii higher education quite 


apart irom ignoring tne tmpuaijr ot me 
goverpmeriis to make provisioh for. iidt kvds' 
of education. More importantly, the' 
Supreme C’ouri has ignored the original 
Intent of the constitutional provisions 
relating to education and failed to interpret 
these piywisions in the light of contemporary 
ideas on ihe relative importance of various 
levels of education as also ihe relative roles 
of the state and private sector in providing 
such education. Saihe has romanticised the 
role of the state in ensuring excellence in all 
walks of lilc through intervention in higher 
education. This is a clear case of misplaced 
emphasis 


Colonial Pedagogy 


S Shukla 


APARNA BASU’s review of Krishna 
Kumar's Political Agenda of Education 
(September S) is interesting both for what 
it says and what it omits to. it is not merely 
that unlike by Basu, or slightly earlier by my 
generation, Gramscian terms are used. Many 
of us in reading history of education found 
J P Naik or, for (hat matter, B D Basu too 
emotional and hortative in their references 
to British educational policy as one of pro- 
selytisation, destruction of our culture, of 
producing clerks, etc, a little too simplistic 
or inadequately explanatory. We resorted to 
explanations in social structure^ or economy. 
On first examination we could find the 
post-l970’s political economist or other social 
scientists sound rather like the ones we had 
superseded. But it is simplifying things a lit¬ 
tle too much to say this has all been said 
before Entirely new theomical frameworks 
have been utilised in developing today’s 
understanding, though perhaps it is true that 
Krishna Kumar does not wear all this on his 
sleeve so obviously. 

in some ways, so low-key is his statement 
that Basu misses some, too many, quite as¬ 
tounding and controversial points made in 
Agenda. The homonymy between the view¬ 
points of our rulers (British) and our leaders 
(nationalist) on education which he a-sserts 
and to which he traces the continuity bet¬ 
ween the educational (or at least peda¬ 
gogical) positions of the two, from which be 
also asserts that a continuity of policy 
(neglect of mass education, low status of 
teachers, authoritarian pedagogy, etc) has 
followed, has serioas political import and 
should be noticed as much for its signi¬ 
ficance as for the fact that Kumar has not 
drawn the political conclusions that fcdlow, 
e g, regarding the classics) which rule us 
today. 

I should have thought that his treatment 
of the teacher, of the problem of identity and 
equality as evidenc^ in the educational 
policy of our nationid leaders as well as that 
of the British would be char^erist^ as 
(Honeering attempts to mesh in political 
economy and social history with p^agogy 
and educational policy. A new beginning has 
been made in studying modern Indian 
education. It is not just another book. 

Predsely for that reason, however, some 
other critical comments are in order. In his 
hurry to form a view (and, on this and other 
educational matters to propagate them 


through all possible media) there are many 
statements which go off course and, indeed 
there are basic issues of point of view on 
which he does not appear to know his mind. 
Thus, in describing the development of 
canon in Hindi literature, as also the pro¬ 
cess of the formation of a Hindu communal 
identity in north India, a teat for which this 
reputed and skilled writer in Hindi has 
bMome the darling of all anti-Hindi or pro- 
English trends, right or left, he overlooks 
similar communal trendwin ail regions—an 
all-India phenomenon as the newly moder¬ 
nised intelligentsia seeks to distance itself 
from the colonialists and often turns both 
anti-British and anti-Muslim. Bankim was 
not exempt from ihis nor Tilak or other 
major and minor intellectuals elsewhere. 
Omitting lo place the Hindi phenomenon 
represented by Ramchandra Shukla in 
perspeaive, in its broader context, he misses 
the ful' or real meaning of what he has 
documented and, in the process lends sup¬ 
port to our Engli'sh-using elite's need for 
moral superiority of secularism and moder¬ 
nity while continuing to dominate and 
exploit even in and through education via 
the monopolistic and (elite) cohesion¬ 
building effects of English. 

Krishna Kumar’s critical commentaries on 
colonial pedagogy and on basic education 
are examples of unformulated or half- 
fbrmulated notions not quite on all foun 
with their own different aspeas. Thus, a 
textbook-dominated pedagogy centralised 
by examination and inspection to which lie 
makes critical reference is counterposed 
to—what? Tb the rural teachers’ authori¬ 
tarian rote and cram or to traditionid 
(parochial, necessarily) social and cultural 
ideas? Or to his, somewhat fuzzy notion of 
basic education? For, Ihgor^s artistic educa¬ 
tion, with nature, Gandhi’s rather more 
stringent rigorous work-oentied basic educa¬ 
tional (with little poA^ and all utility and 
service) are both implicity approved. So aba 
incidentally, J P Naik’s educatioiAil 
philosopliy which if it was opposed to 
anything, it wa.s to basic education and in 
other contexts, Piaget’s developmental 
theories. /Wirma/Age^ cannot be dismiss¬ 
ed by saying that we have already heard what 
it has to say. It u an important banning. 
But the pedagogical as well as social theory 
basis of this account is as yet inadequately 
worked out. 
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Gender and Kinship ' 

In the social sciences it is still common to analyse state formation, 
large-scale economic change or the effects of colonial rule as if th^ are 
disconnected from changes in gender, family and kin relations. A study 
of Sri Lanka during colonial rule brings out state influcnee on the 
intimate life arrangements of marriage and family, affecting gender 
relations and the position of the more vulnerable family members m-ir- 
vis those who gained power within their kin-networks. WS-46 The 
household is one of the most important institutions wherein and 
whereby gender relations arc structured, enforced and possibly 
contested. An exploration of the royal household within the Sastric 
tradition. WS-55 Pandita Ramabai’s relationship with Christianity was 
a long and complex chain of events, as was society’s response to her 
actions. Both need to be understood within a socio-temporal frame 
shaped by British political, cultural and racial supremacy. WS.61 
Against the background of increasing awareness of the role religion, 
social customs, cultural practices and civil and religious laws play in 
women’s subordination, a comprehensive family legislation has been 
proposed for the Indian Christian community. A review of the debate 
on the proposed bill. WS-74 The widow in north India tends to be a 
highly marginalised person, highly vulnerable to neglect. Her ability to 
engage in income-earning activities of her own is severely restricted by 
various patriarchal norms and the division of labour by gender. An 
exploration of the consequences of this social and economic 
matrginalisation for widows’ health and well-being, with speaal attention 
to the issue of social support. WS-Dl With the process of aging 
coi liderably mo>«> advanced in Kerala, it is there that the problems 
aging poses, including those linked specifically lo the preponderance of 
women among the aged and the incidence of widowhood will have to 
be faced first. What insights does the experience of Kerala provide into 
the problems of female aging and widowhood? W!i>-9S 


GNP Measures 

The picture oi the relative economic 
strength of various Asian countries is 
found lo be changing quite sharply 
when, rather than accepting the price 
siruciures m each country as a given 
and using exchange rales lo derive 
comparable measures of GNP, 
comparable GNP is estimated 
directly by assigning a uniform 
set of pnees to equivalent 
quality output 2367 


Much Ado 

The partial deconirol oi ferlilisei 
prices IS likely to deliver much less 
than what the governmem has 
led everyone to expect 2347 


Bfsgging Missions 

In the past Indian bureaucrats used 
to gn round foreign capitals 
scrounging for aid Now, with the 
sense of dignity of the ruling classes 
pursuing a declining trajectory, 
ministers themselves, ihc prime 
minister not excluding, proceed on 
begging missions The whining for 
funds IS, ai the same time, laced 
with hypocrisy of an incredible 
order. 2343 


Trees as Insurance 

Evidence gathered from Ihe 
l^nchmahals district of Gujarai 
shows that trees have become Ihe 
rural people's most imporuni 
asset for dealing with 
coniingencics 2SSI 


Food'Bait 

Analysis of the impact of the mid¬ 
day meals scheme for school children 
in Tamil Nadu on primary education 
in terms of enrolmeni, attendance 
and drop-out on the basts of data 
from Kanyakuman district 2372 


Unfinished Discourse 

With V K Rajwade began the 
philosophical discourses of 
modernity in Maharashtra which 
remain incomplete, and even 
unacknowledged, lo this day. 2361 


Fresh Beginning? 

Can the political ordei in South 
Asia's new democracies remain 
immune from (he decay and disorder 
that have overtaken Ihe region's 
older democracies. India and 
Sri lanka‘> 2354 










LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Forum for Medical 
Ethics 

THE medical profession is at the 
crossroads today. The dignity, affection 
and respect given to doaors by the public 
is rapidly receding. Medicine is no longer 
regarded as a ‘noble profession’. To a large 
extent, doctors ate themselves responsible 
for this sad state of affairs. Ethical values 
have been progressively lowered over the 
years. 

It is our feeling that an honest, upright 
and sincere group of doctors holding of¬ 
fice in the medical council can cause a 
turnabout in the situation as it stands 
today. 

The Maharashtra Medical Council has 
three principal functions: (a) Preparation 
and maintenance of register of medical 
practitioners in the state: Such a register, 
kept up-to-date and freely available on de¬ 
mand, ensures that only qualified persons 
are allowed to treat patients. The register 
is presently hopelessly outdated, (b) En¬ 
suring the highest standards of medical 
education in the state: The council is 
authorised to call on and inspect any 
medical college to confirm the availabili¬ 
ty of all that is needed to teach medical 
students. The appalling fall in standards 
in many of our medical colleges bears 
testimony to the lack of any regulatory 
action the MMC. Mushrooming of 
capitation medical colleges is further 
evidence of its ineffectiveness, (c) 
Upholding ethical standards and disciplin¬ 
ing defaulters; The Maharashtra Medical 
Council Ls the apex body to enforce disci¬ 
pline and maintain standards in our pro¬ 
fession. The pitiable situation of both the 
council and as a corollary, the profession, 
needs no description here. 

The Ryrum for Medical Ethics (FME) 
is a group of doctors which appeals to 
all doaors to use the forthcoming Maha¬ 
rashtra Medical Council elections to ring 
in the first change in the chaotic scene the 
medical profession faces today. Our can¬ 
didates have been selected on the basis of 
charaaer and scrupulous honesty. They 
may have no expenence of politics or elec¬ 
tioneer ing. .. but these are precisely the 
points in their favour . The Forum for 
Medical Ethics will press the government 
to bring about amendments to the Con¬ 
sumer Protection Act. to provide for 
dismissal of frivolous cases and compen¬ 
sation to doctors against whom frivolous 
complaints are filed. The Forum promises 
to support any ethical doctor who is the 
viaim of a false complaint. It will also 
ensure full support to ail judicial bodies 
in the form of honest, unbiased expett 
medical opinion. This is irrespective of 


whether Forum members are eleaed to the 
Medical Council or not. The long overdue 
elections to the MMC give us an oppor¬ 
tunity to restore ethics in our profession 
and regain the respea and affection once 
rightly enjoyed by doaors. The candidates 
on FME panel are; Arun Bal, general 
surgeon, president. Association for Con¬ 
sumer Action on Safety and Health, P D 
Joshi, dermatologist, Nandeed, Manohar 
S Kamath, family physician, Manohar 
Kher. former professor of anatomy, 
LTMG and TNM College: former medical 
director, Bhatia General Hospital, Anil 
Mokashi, paediatrician, editor. Rural 
Paediatrics, Baramati, Sanjay Nagral, ex¬ 
secretary, MARO, KEM Hospital, Sunil 
Pandya, professor of neurosurgery at Sah 
G S Medical College and KEM Hospital, 
and S G Shenoy, professor of surgery at 
Seth G S Medical College and KEM 
Hospital, l^ie FME stand is endorsed by 
several eminent doaors and surgeons in 
Maharashtra. For more information con¬ 
tact the FME at rhe address below. 

Forum for Medical Ethics 
34-B, Noshir Bharucha Road, 

Bombay 400 007. 

BJP Tyranny in MP 

ON October 28, Brahma Dc\ Sharma, 
president of Bharat Jan Andolan, who 
had lead a protest against the imposition 
of a steel factory in the adivasi area of 
Maulibhata approximately 28 km from 
Jagdalpur in Madhya Pradesh, was ab 
ducted by gooftdas of the Patwa govern¬ 
ment masquerading as adivasis. He was 
stripped and paraded in the mar'xetplace 
of Jagdalpur in his loin cloth, wearing a 
garland of slippers. The police seem to 
have closed their eyes to the criminal 
abduction, molestation, outraging of the 
modesty of the dignified citizen. There is 
simply no explanation as to what they 


weretloing while all this shameful aaivity 
was going on. It is not that Sharma is not 
known, he was colleaor at Jagdalpur end 
has also visited the tovm on numerous oc¬ 
casions both in his capacity of a bureau¬ 
crat and as commissioner of SCs and Sik. 
If this is the plight of a widely-known per¬ 
sonality, one can safely guess as to what 
will be the plight of the adivasis under the 
present BJP government. If the Patwa 
government cannot protect the honour of 
its citizens it has no right to govern. 

On October 15, more than 10,000 
adivasis marched in protest against the 
imposition of the steel mill against their 
will. While questioning the rationale of 
building a steel mill in the area, eviaing 
thousands of tribal families and causing 
untold human miser to the displaced, the 
protesters took a resolve that they would 
rather die than be evicted. The ruUng BJP 
and the Patwa government do not tolerate 
any protest against their tyrannical rule. 
In spite of their loud proclamations to be 
a value-based pany ofTering a value-based 
administration, all that the ruling BJP and 
the Patwa government have had to offer 
the people is overt and covert brute 
violence. Last year it was the motivated 
murder of Shankar Guha Niyogi, this July 
it was the brutal murder of workers only 
asking for implementation of the state's 
laws and three months later it is this 
shameful degrading act. 

We feel that we should not take this 
matter lightly and must protest im¬ 
mediately and strongly. Please write pro¬ 
test letters to the prime minister and the 
chief minister of Madhya Pradesh con¬ 
demning the shameful act and demanding 
stern action. 

PRADIP Pkabhu, 
Kashtakari Sanghatna 
Kawram Dhonoe, 
Bhoomi Sena 

Maharashtra 


Revised Subscription Rates 

Due to allround increase in cosis. we are compelled to increase the per copy price of EPI*' 
from Rs 10 lo Rs 12 with effect from October I. 1992. Ttie revised inland nibacnption rates 
will be as follows: 


(including Nepal and Bhutan) 

fin rupees) 


Institutions 

Six months 

One year 
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IVio ycais 
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Three years 
1325 

individuals 
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1025 
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— 
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— 

— 


Concessional rales are available only in India, lb avail of concewional rates, certificate from 
relevant institution is essential. 

Remittance by money order/banfc draft/potlal order requested. Please add Rs 14 lo ouliialion 
cheques towards bank collection charges. 

All remitlanres lo Eronomic and Palitirai BMsIy 
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Gold-Rush 

D ubai is the entrepot centre for gold exports, legal 
and illegal, to the Indian subcontinent. So the 
reports currently emanating from there should not be 
taken lightly. While finance ministry sources in New 
Delhi have'been gloating, week after week, how legal 
imports of gold have gone on increasing—by October- 
end the quantity thus imported had reached 65 tonnes 
as against the target of 35 tonnes for the whole financial 
year—the reports from Dubai point at the same time 
to an unabated flow to India of contraband gold. Most 
recently it has been reported from there that there has 
been an unprecedented spurt of gold imports into Dubai 
and whatever quantity of gold is being exported from 
there to India legally is over and above what India was 
normally importing through 'unofficial channels’. A 
senior official of the Dubai-based World Gold Council 
is reported to have explained the sharp rise in Dubai’s 
gold imports in recent months in terms of the expan¬ 
sion in the demand for gold due to easing of controls 
on gold imports by Pakistan and India. Much more 
pointedly, he is reported to have observed that 
“whatever goes to India officially is a surplus; smug¬ 
gling through parailei channels continues to go on”. 
Not that the most recent reports from Dubai are a bolt 
from the blue. Quite some time back, in late July to 
be precise, it was reported on the basis of official 
intelligence sources within India that a major portion 
of the quantity of gold being imported legally was not 
by genuine NRls but by carriers financed by smugglers 
and customs receipts for duty paid on gold imported 
legally were being traded in large numbers to be used 
as cover for smuggled consignments. 

The point is that if gold smuggling is continuing 
unabat^ and legal imports are over and above the 
quantity that was being normally smuggled into the 
country, it cannot but have a serious impact on the 
country’s balance of payments, because it should 
have meant mobilising additional foreign exchange for 
the purpose. That there is virtually no let up in the 
premium on foreign exchange in the ‘havata’ market 
could be taken to reflect the additional demand for 
gold, partially at least. Also, the fact that in spite of 
the steep devaluation of the rupee,export earnings have 


achieved only a marginal incTease whereas imports have 
expanded sharply could, to some extent if not 
altogether, be because of the even greater resort than 
in the past to under-invoicing of exports and over¬ 
invoicing of imports, devices known to be used for the 
generation of foreign exchange for the ‘havala’ market. 
Let us make a forecast of what it would cost the 
country in terms of foreign exchange assuming that 
gold import through official channels continues 
during the rest of the current financial year at tiie 
current pace, namely, roughly 12.5 tonnes per month. 
The total inflow of gold for the year, legal and 
illegal, might then add up to 300 tonnes which at 
the international price of S 350 per ounce should en¬ 
tail a staggering amount of $ 3.4 billion in foreign 
exchange. 

While Rameshwar Thakur, who not too long ago 
spoke of offering more incentives for NRls to import 
gold, and his finance ministry advisers may choose to 
close their eyes to the continuation of smuggling on 
the past scale, happy in the a-ssurance that their col¬ 
lections of import duty on gold will far exceed the 
budget target, the country will have lost considerable 
foreign exchange in the process. The loss would have 
been several times the amount the government would 
collect as import duty in foreign exchange. Is not there, 
therefore, an urgent, very urgent, need to review and 
reassess the working of the present gold import scheme 
which instead of easing the preisure'of the ‘havala’ 
market may well have aggravated it further? Or is it 
that the rush to import gold in larger quantities than 
in the past has been connected not so much to the gold 
import scheme as such as to the gold bond scheme 
which offered various immunities for the quantities 
contributed under the scheme? Doubts had been 
expressed in these columns the moment the budget 
announced the gold bond scheme that it might en¬ 
courage the movement of funds out of the country to 
finance gold imports which would then be used for the 
purchase of the gold bonds and consequently increase 
the pressure on the 'havala’ market. So the whole 
purpose of the scheme, namely, to move towards a single 
exchange rate would stand defeated. 
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NARMADA 

What Now? 

THE World Bank’s deasion to review the 
Narmada project before rel»sing the 
second tranche of the promised S 430 
million loan is a measure of the success 
of the sustained campaign to expose the 
socially and economically unsustainable 
nature of this project There can be no 
question today that the benefits of the 
project will not accrue equitably and if 
anything it will aggravate the grave social, 
economic and cultural disparity in that 
part of the country However, it is equally 
obvious that the World Bank's decision is 
hardly a prelude to rethink on the entire 
question of the feasibility of the dam At 
best It IS a reprieve Given this, C himan- 
bhai Ratel’s tirade against the World Bank 
and the report of the Morse Commission 
and his grandiose alternative plans for 
raising the finances required to complete 
the Sardar Sarovar project are expected 
and necessary gestures in the unfolding 
drama of appearing to incorporate peo¬ 
ple’s demands without essentially ahec 
ting the objectives of the project for, after 
all, if the World Bank were indeed to 
deade in April that the project needs to 
be scaled down, it would be impossible for 
Batel and the government of India to go 
ahead with the project no matter what 
alternative financial arrangements can be 
made, for the simple and unpalatable 
reason that the World Bank's opinion on 
the matter will hold sway in all quarters 
There have been sharp differences ovci 
the project within the World Bank, per 
haps for the first time in its history And 
this IS no accident but a consequence 
of the ongoing substantive debates— 
spawned by the people’s movement— 
about the costs and benefits of the pro 
ject Also the bank’s decisions on 
Narmada will inevitably be a son of 
benchmark for future gigantic projects in 
the third world The report of the bank 
appointed indcpendcni Morse C ommis 
Sion was something of a shocker, for it not 
only criticised the state government’s 
lackadaisical approach to rehabilitation 
and resettlement, but squarely blamed the 
bank on various counts it pointed out 
that despite its stated policy the bank had 
not taken into account the impact of the 
project in the canal areas, nor the en 
viTonmental violations which had taken 
place in the course of project construe 
lion. The report also criticised the bank 
for Its lack of intercsi in lolirctiiig rcic 
vant social and cultural data necessary to 
assess the impact of the dam on local 
populations 


Interestingly the bank’s own comment 
on the Morse report ignored, and there¬ 
fore misinterpreted to its advantage, many 
of Its conclusions. This was severely 
criticised by Btadford Morse in a tetter to 
the bank’s president in October and was 
placed before the board when it met last 
week The bank’s interpretation of the 
Morse report, after the visit of a special 
mission to assess the report, also came in 
for comment by its chief legal officer who 
pointed out that the projea states had fail¬ 
ed to comply “with diligence and efficien¬ 
cy with bank/IDA legal requirements with 
regard to rehabilitation and resettlement” 
as well as “environment and health” It is 
as a consequence of these differences that 
the bank has been forced to review the 
project before releasing the second tran¬ 
che even while clearing the current 
In the arcumstances it would be impor¬ 
tant to give serious consideration to the 
fact that the bank may force a review of 
the project on the part of the government 
of India while not completely wiihdcaw- 
ing liom the project. This would be a ma¬ 
jor victory for the movement which has 
fought so steadfastly and against such 
heavy odds to stop the project 

In the interim it is necessary to 
recognise that locating the anli-Narmada 
struggle in the context of larger environ¬ 
mental and developmental issues and 
judging Its moves in terms of victory or 
failure for the global movement may 
obscure the human factor This struggle 
impinges onlv incidentally on global 
issues, il primarily evolved as a struggle 
for livelihood, of the right to choose 
where and how to live one’s hie. And there 
IS the danger that the movement’s success 
may come too late for the people of 
Manibeh or similar villages C ritical 
support IS thus necessary not just at the 
ideological level, but in the ongoing 
struggle in the face of slate repression 


RELIGION IN POl IflCS 

Where Will It End? 

THE controversy over the Babn Masjid 
Ram Janmabhoomi issue which could 
have been a legitimate pan ot a serious 
investigative debate on Indian history and 
culture. IS being hijacked by the mahanis 
and mullahs who are forcing historians to 
conduct the debate according lo religious 
priorities I he need to examine whether 
there was a temple or not on the site where 
the mosque was built is a recognisable 
academic concern of historians, but can 
ncwei be tied to the future of the present 
stiucture known as the Babn Masjid 


Even if iKhteotegiGal an^enoe pi^ 
existence of a Hindu temple before the 
construction of the mosque, it should be 
accepted as a historical fact, and not as 
a religious claim to justify the demolition 
of the mosque and rebuilding of a temple 
in Its place. What is important, from the 
historical point of view, is the need to 
preserve the Babn Masjid as a national 
monument, irrespective of the fact 
whether there was a temple at the site or 
not. Archaeological relics, if any, of a tem¬ 
ple or any other structure that might have 
existed prior to the construction of the 
mosque could be preserved in a separate 
museum at the spot, or in the National 
Museum. This has been the normal course 
followed by the suie at ancient sites of 
archaeological excavations Why should 
there be an exception in the case of the 
Babn Masjid site’’ 

It needs to be asserted that the VHP- 
RSS-BJP fanatical demand for the 
demolition (or renovation or shifting) of 
the Babn Masjid iv not shared by the en¬ 
tire Hindu community (as a recent opi¬ 
nion poll carried out by a national daily 
indicates) Similarly, the Muslim religious 
leaders' insistence on retaining the struc¬ 
ture as a living mosque is apparently not 
shared by the Shias The All-India Shia 
Conference was reported to have agreed 
to the shilling of the mosque in January 
1989 It thus seems that certain vested in 
tcrests in both the communities are 
seeking—for their resoective political 
gains- to tender leligiously alive an an- 
cicni monument that for alt practical pui 
poses has been dysfunctional lor many 
years if the governmeni has the political 
will and determination, it can take over 
the object of the dispute from the religious 
leaders and neutialise it by declaring the 
Babn Masjid a national monument to be 
preserved under the Archaeological 
Survey of India 

By giving in loihc capricious demands 
of the fanatical obscurantist leaders of the 
various religious communities, the govern¬ 
meni IS encouraging a revival of religious 
disputes If the Hindu sadhus and Mushm 
mullahs arc given legitimacy by the 
government, why should the religious 
leaders of the other communities keep 
mum’’ We might soon find a proliferation 
of so-called religious movements, more 
concerned with external trappings (like the 
r.-su‘ration of shrines and revival of 
rituals) than internal reforms. 

Claiming to represent the majority 
religious community, the VHP-RSS-BfP 
axis enjoys more clout with a governmeni 
that bends over backward to keep its 
leaders in good humour These people 
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nes of llieir ancient Mindu religious 
ideologues to appropriate temples, insti¬ 
tutions—and even the deities—of other 
religious communities in India The Sikhs 
resisted this as early as the 1920s when 
they started an agnation to liberate their 
shnnes from the hold of the mahants It 
finds an echo in today’s Buddhist agita 
tion to liberate the Bodh Gaya temple 
from the Hindu mahants who had turn 
cd It into a Hindu shrine by installing a 
Mkwling’ and claiming the old images of 
Buddha as idols of Hindu deities The 
Buddhist agitators are paying back the 
VHP RSS-BJP fanatics in their own com 
If the Babri Masjid is claimed by these 
fanatics as the birthplace of a mytho 
logical character called Rama, the Bud 
dhists have a more sustainable basis lor 
their claim to the Mahabodhi temple bs 
virtue of the historicity of their religious 
leader Why. they argue, should thev then 
remain silent ’ 

But where Mill all this end'' Are scien 
tif.c invest igat ions into our historical past 
going to be replaced by leligious perura 
tions that claim the righ. to deliver the 
final verdict^ On the occasion of Shelley’s 
birth bi centenary this year, of all his 
memorable utterances nothing can be 
more pertinent than his denunciation of 
religion as a ‘prolific fiend who peop’est 
earth with demons It is in India where 
the 'demons’ of all the religions have con 
giegated, merrily presiding as chefs over 
a cauldron that is cooking communal 
passions 

THE POl K I 

Not by Fire-Power Alone 

THE observance of the 21rd I'olice Day 
on October 21 served as an occasion for 
some introspection and a lot of outpour 
ings An admittedly deplorable fact that 
came out in the course of these exercises 
was the high, and increasing, casualty 
figures among policemen While 68 
policemen were killed in 1961-62. the 
Hgure had risen to 1,318 in I99(y-9I About 
a thousand of them died m Punjab, with 
Uttar Pradesh coming second in the 
reckoning The number of policemen kill 
ed every year during the past decade was 
on average 80 in the US and only two in 
Great Britain The account, however, 
glosses over the corresponding figures of 
the victims of police violence—in India 
as well as abroad The possibility of a 
similar, if not greater, divergence in this 
respect cannot be ruled out 

Punjab and Uttar Pradesh topping the 


iBt for pbSc’e'egfKiatiies citi aixxMtlt df'ithe 
extraordinary situation prevailing in the 
first and its spilling over into the 
second—in addition to Uttar Pradesh be 
ing the most populous stale in the Indian 
union—IS not unexpected Nothing, 
however, mitigates the deplorability of the 
fact that so many public servants are has 
ing to lay down their lives in the course 
of discharging their official respon 
sibiliiics But, there again, a lurking ques 
tion comes up -arc the responsibilities to 
the public being duly discharged by the 
police and in the manner laid down in the 
law I There will be some voices which will 
even question the legitimacy of much of 
the legal regime itself which has been in 
herited from the raj 

It IS on this and some other similai 
issues that discussions were held and views 
exchanged in the electronic and print 
media before and dunng the Police Dav 
There were naturally differing, and even 
opposed, viewpoints some holding the 
police guilty of serious and brutal digres 
sions from the law and others blaming the 
bioadcr socio e onomic influences con 
ditioning police behaviour Sober con 
sideration will find it difficult to dismiss 
either of the two contentions, but would 
tend to underline then mutually reinfor 
cing interaction 

This being the conicxtual background 
the opinion expressed bv a retired top of 
ficial of the police at an official function 
calls for comment In his Police Com 
memoraiion Day lecture, organised by the 
Delhi police, a former director of in 
telligcnce, M K Narayanan, observed that 
in the coming days the police would have 
to meet “the omnipresent ch.tllenge to the 
concept of India’s nationhood’’ and fur 
ther that in view of * the terrorist groups' 
being “in the race for acquiring the latest 
weapons and explosives", the police “has 
lo be conversant with modem technology’ 

Two observations are definitely in order 
here First, the police need not concern 
itsell with the emergence of any concept— 
of nationhood or whatever—in the coun 
try In a democratic society, the emergence 
or subsidence ol such ‘concepts’ is a 
ioutine part of the political process and 
has to be tackled at the political level 
through a democratic process Second, the 
plea for making the police ‘conversant 
with the latest technologies of explosives 
and weaponry is really a not so innocent 
way of asking for them This country's ex 
perience, as also that of many others has 
shown that arming the police with im 
proved technologies of weaponry en 
courages the powers that be to forget the 
task ol dealing with the political context 


militancy And it also tends to downgrade 
the task of improving police behaviour 
Itself indeed, this is the course the 
authorities have been assiduously pursu¬ 
ing in this country without any benefit 
cither to the nation or to the police and 
this has to be radically changed 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Short Reprieve 

I AST Sunday more than 2,00,000 workers 
gathered in London in what was the 
largest march since the demonstiations 
against nuclear weapons in the early 1980s 
to press home their stand against the deci 
Sion of the Conservative government to 
close down 31 coal pits Earlier in the 
week over 70,000 largely blue-collar 
workers belonging lo the National Union 
of Mineworkers (NUM) marched to pro 
lest against the closure decision, adding 
to the vocal and widespread protest in and 
out of parliameni and within the Tory 
camp John Major and his industry 
minister, Michael Haseltine, had little 
choice but to agree to reconsider the deci 
Sion Even so six ol the Conservative MPs 
voted against the closure—not all because 
they were opposed to the decision‘as 
because they wanted lo register opposition 
to Major s overall policies—and the 
government jusi scraped through narrow¬ 
ly As things stand now, 10 mines are to 
be closed after a 90 day period when con 
suitationv will be held with the workers 
Haseltine s earlier proposal had conve 
niently Ignored this legal requirement The 
NUM has petitioned British C oal through 
the high court to resume production in 
these pits during the period of negotia 
tions The decision on the rest of the pits, 
21 of them, will be subject to reconsidna 
tion by January bv a parliamentary com 
mittee Undoubtedly Major’s decision to 
go slow on the closure had a lot to do* with 
the imminent vote on the Maastricht trea 
IV where he would need all the Support he 
can muster And it is quite possible that 
the Tory plan to effect further pit closures 
will go through m the long run 


Because of the Diwali holi 
davs in the press the issues of 
October 24 and 31 havq been 
combined 
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In the munwhiie, the closure issue has 
spurred long-dormant British labour into 
activity once again. After the defeat of the 
i984-8S strike it is for the first time that 
the working class has shown signs of 
regaining confidence. The issue has pro¬ 
vided a focus for protest on a wide range 
of issues connected with the dismal econo¬ 
mic situation brought on by Conservative 
policies. For instance, the Sunday march 
launched the Campaign for Jobs and 
Recovery under the IVade Union Congress 
initiative. While this campaign is yet to 
take off, a National Miners’ Support 
Network has taken shape at the initiative 
of a group of left-wing Labour MPs, with 
support from the NUM and the Women 
against Pit Closures which evolved dur¬ 
ing the I984-8S strike. 

The issue ol pit closures symbolises the 
disasters of the economic policies of 13 
years of Conservative rule. With un¬ 
employment figures at 2.84 million, it was 
inevitable that the pit closure decision, 
which would have rendered some 90,000 
jobs in miniryg and allied sectors redun¬ 
dant, should have roused such widespread 
outrage. Proposed lay-offs in public 
hospitals and local government are likely 
to cost another 25,000 jobs with a pay- 
frec/e in the public sector somewhere 
round the corner. Given this it is not sur¬ 
prising that last week saw protest rallies 
in diverse locations attracting a wide 
cross-section of the population. Even 
small hoteliers and businesses were 
reponed to have registered their protest by 
supporting and organising demonstra¬ 
tions 

The decision to shut down coal mines 
IS, of course, partly a con.sequence of the 
1990 decision to privatise electricity. This 
led to a sharp spurt in construction of 
power plants, such that in a lew years’ 
time UK could be producing 60 per cent 
more power than it requites. But this has 
also meant a move away from coal to less 
expensive gas-based generation plants as 
well as less expensive and often cleaner 
coal from overseas. The cut-back in coal 
consumption and therefore mines has 
been going on for a long time now- 
before the 1984-85 strike there were 170 
mines employing 1,80,000 workers but 
today there are only 50 mines employing 
45,000 miners According to government 
estimates, the market for coal for power 
generation will shrink from the current 65 
million tonnes to 40 million tonnes in a 
couple ol years. In the next couple of 
months the government will willy-nilly 
have to review its energy policy to seek the 


means of mainwintng the demand for 
coal or at least stalling the sharply fall in 
it. in view of the fact that there is little 


THE MARKETS 


D P Sharma 

THE ‘Moorat’ session on the stock 
exchange ushering in a new Samvat >fear 
is generally reckoned as an important 
event and not unoften it is taken as an in¬ 
dication of how the market views the 
outlook for equities in the new ‘business’ 
year. The special ‘Moorat’ session held 
this year on a Sunday—October 25—was 
an altogether colourless affair lacking in 
customary gaiety as also in tiading aaivi- 
ty associate with the occasion. Public as 
well as institutional participation did not 
extend beyond token orders which could 
not impart any liveliness to the market. 
But this has had nothing to do with the 
market’s assessment of the outlook for 
equities in the new Samvat year 2049. It 
simply betrayed the pervading sense of 
unease attributable to the uncongenial en¬ 
vironment because of the massive raids by 
the income-tax authorities on a number 
of prominent stockbrokers in Bombay. 
Trading sentiment was influenced in no 
small measure by uncertainties arising 
from the daily press briefings by the JPC 
probing into the multi-crote securities 
scam, rumours about an inuninent cabinet 
reshuffle at the centre and conflicting 
reports about so-called full convertibility 
of the rupee on trade account. 

By far the major factor which pushed 
the market down on the slippery slope was 
the devastating flood of rights issues at 
exorbium premiums. Rights issues which 
had always been reckoned as an impor¬ 
tant ‘bull’ factor because of the bonus 
element buih into the offer price have now 
emerged as a major bear fdxtor. Follow¬ 
ing the abolition of control over capital 
issues, corporate managements have 
started exploiting fully the newly-won 
freedom to offer their issues—be they 
rights or public—at prices ol their own 
choo.xing. Never before have so many 
rights issues been made in so short a time, 
nor have they ever commanded such high 
premiums, uking the offer prices pretty 
close to the prevailing market prices. 
Shareholders have been obliged to resort 
to disinvestment to raise funds to avail of 
the rights offers. There have been in¬ 
stances of market prices touching the 
rights offer prices. Renunciation forms 


chance of the governing 'itwenlag the 
detMtionaKsation decision, miners mgy 
have earned only a very short reprieve. 


have been virtually going abegging. 

The stock market has-staged a sizeable 
retreat from its September high mark 
under persistent pressure of compulsive 
selling to avail of rights issues and bear 
hanuiwriiig prompted by the deterioration 
in the tra^ng sentiment on various 
counts. The BSE sensitive index came 
down by 16.9 per cent retracing 63.2 per 
cent of the rise from the August low. The 
BSE national index registered a deefine of 
16 per cent retracing 66.4 per cent of the 
ground gained during the August- 
September rally. (For details see accom¬ 
panying table.) The measures taken by the 
BSE authorities—hiking the margin on 
sales followed by the ban on forward deals 
in specified shares—had no noticeable im¬ 
pact on the market. Equity price indices 
continued to drift lower. On October 30, 
the BSE sensitive and national indices 
stood 12 per cent and 10.6 per cent above 
their respective lows in August. Whether 
the indices will pierce through these lows 
which have acquired great significance for 
technical analysts remains to be seen. 

With the trading sentiment dominated 
by tlw rights issqes phenomenon, all other 
factors have got relegated to the 
background for the present. Never before 
has the market had to contend with the 
bunching of such a large number of rights 
issues carrying such high premiums— 
aggregating over Rs 4,500 crote till 
September. Some 200 rights/public issues 
aggregating around Rs 5,000 ctore are said 
to be in the pipeline Ikking advantage of 
the freedom to issue shares at pre¬ 
determined market prices even companies 
with questionable performance have come 
out with rights issues to raise cheap funds. 
The high offer prices are sought to be 
justified' purely in terms of projected 
growth through expansion and diversirica- 
lion plans even where the management’s 
past record has been far from being com- 
menilablcL In quite a few cases companies 
have had to reduce their premiums ^ ex¬ 
tend the period for subscription. 

One can certainly argue that it is left 
to investor to subKribe to the rights/ 
public issues offered at high premium on 


Flood of Rights Issues 
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the meritt of the ease. But merchant 
bankers appnisms and approving the pro* 
jccts for winch additional funds are bang 
raised cannot disown their moral respon¬ 
sibility tov -nrds piospecuve investors in en¬ 
dorsing the company’s proposal regarding 
high premiuins By and lar^ investors are 
not competent to question merchant 
bankers’assessment One only hopes that 
in view of the increasingly competitive 
nature of the business they are handling, 
merchant bankers will take abundant care 
in advising promoters on the appropriate 
offer price so ihat investors’ interests do 
not suffer 

The process of adjustment could well 
be painful but the system of free pricing 
of capital issues is not any the less 
welcome for tha* Premiums realised 
through nghts/public issues contribute to 
strengthening ol shareholders' reserves, 
raisiqg chances of bonus issues at a later 
appropriate time This, of course, is tak 
me a long-term view But good investment 
decisions have got to be guided mainly by 
long term perceptions Shareholders have 
everything to gam if funds raised strictly 
conform to the requirements of the pro 
ject in the specified time frame and they 
are efficiently deployed 

To come back to assessment of the 
stock market’s overall behaviqur, one 
cannot say with any certainty how long 
the reactionary phase, which has been in 
evidence since about the middle of 
September, will last Fhough a good deal 
will depend on how soon the market gets 
over the nghts issue phobia the tide could 
turn any time. The sham decline in ‘badla 
charges at the turn of the last settlement 
shows that the market is in an oversold 
position—possible manipulation of 
'badla' charges notwithstanding The 


tedmaal poittidn nppeiws (uiitly 
vulnerable Anything couM bring about 
a turn in trading sentimem and initiate the 
process of recovery marking the resump 
tion of the major upward trend 
The economic and industrial tempo is 
picking up in the wake of increased farm 
output following the good monsoon The 
union finance minister is hopeful of the 
country’s GDP showing an increase of 4 
per cent during the current year The fiscal 
deficit IS said to be well undet control 
Despite recession in certain industries, the 
overall performance of the industrial sec 
tor IS reasonably reassuring There has 
been a significant increase in collections 
under corporate taxes The Bionomu 
Times’ study of 10 companies declaring 
results for the halt year ended September 
30 shows an all round increase in sales 
gross pro!It and net profit These com 
panics arc, of course, by no means 
representative of the vast corporate sector 
The government is determined to push 
ahead with the liberalisation process 
allowing freer play to market forces It is 
going all out to woo direct foreign invest 
ment Foreign institutional investors are 
being offered concessions not available to 
Indian investors Inflow of foreign funds 
seeking deployment in the Indian equity 
marka is certain to inc reasc in due course 
While perceptions of the economic pro 
sped are bound to varv even among 
experts, the expansion and diversification 
programmes involving massive financial 
outlays taken up by industrialists—big 
and not so big—can be taken as a fairly 
convincing indication of business con 
fidence in the growth potential of the 
Indian economy This has an important 
bearing on the outlook for equities which 
gets clouded at times because ol day to 
dav happenings 
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BSE indices 
Sensitive 

2329 6 

3410 3 

2831 3 

18619 

1957 1 

612 

i52 1 

+ 447 

National 

11321 

1316 6 

1274 4 

8811 

905 1 

664 

+ 441 

+ 408 

Economic Times indices 
Bombay 1304 0 

1706 4 

1468 4 

1038 8 

1103 1 

591 

+ 41 3 

+ 3fl 

Cakmu 

9449 

1143 7 

1006 6 

667 0 

6% 6 

68 9 

+ 509 

+ 44 5 

Delhi 

626 3 

795 0 

672 1 

608 4 

634 7 

72 8 

+ 104 

+ 59 

Madias 

1375 2 

1790 9 

1710 5 

11649 

1157 5 

28 0 

+ 483 

+ 49 5 

Ahmedabad 

363 4 

711 3 

490 4 

165 2 

417 1 

149 1 

+ 341 

+ 176 

AU-lndw 

1100 8 

1335 6 

1191 1 

844 9 

891 3 

645 

+ 410 

+ 33 6 

Financial Express indices 
Bombay 2237 3 

2892 9 

2455 9 

1776 5 

18312 

686 

18 2 

+ 34 1 

All-India 

1884 8 

2416 0 

2048 1 

14460 

15068 

69 2 

416 

+ 35 9 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

fPW. t)ctober 28. 1972 
from AM’s Cakulta Diary 

There was no avalanche of flowers 
The Bengalis were busy celebrating thar 
Durga Puja Quite early one morning 
during the Pujas Nirmal Kumar Bose 
passed away- quietly almost matter-of- 
factly Nothing illustrated the personality 
of the man more than the manna of his 
death Nirmal Kumar Bose hated forma 
lism He was scared of pedantry He used 
to veto ceremony He adhorred stuffiness, 
in politicians as much as in scholars A 
totally unassuming person, he wore his 
learning lightly tven in his death, he 
could not hit the newspaper headlines 
Thus, unobtrusively, one of those rarest 
breeds— a civilised person—departed 
from the scene 

Was he an anthropologist^ Even if he 
were one was he a pure one'' Or was he 
what IS described as a cultural an 
thropologist' Since he had a background 
in natural sciences and encouraged even 
anthropometric studies, could not the 
physical anthropologists too claim him 
as one of then own'’ Then, again, go 
through his writings will it not be foolish 
to dub him a narrow anthropolc>a>st‘' 
Would you not call him a sociologist in 
the most liberal sense, in the widest ex 
panse of that expression ’ Nirmal Kumar 
Bose defied, and consistently, sa con 
cepts He strayed way beyond sociology 
and hand observations to make, and con 
tnbutions to offer in regard to a.t and 
religion, sculpture and musicology, 
philosophy and philology, or, at the 
mundaner level even demography and 
gelogicai surveys He surety had students 
ranging over a dozen individual arts and 
sciences He had time for each one of 
them took pride in their successes and 
achievements, each one of them, in turn, 
would produly acknowledge the 
heritage 

It IS the spectrum of spheres this 
fascinating man covered which is so 
awesome Nirmal kumar Bose was in 
terested in scanning the commandments 
of Manu he was absorbed by the ex 
quisite aesthaics of the temples of 
Orissa, the behaviour pattans of the 
tribals in the Nicobar Islands gripped 
him just as much as the dance rhvtnm 
of the Munda women in Bihar He neva 
allowed himself to fall victim of 
stereotype responses, nor of specific sas 
of preferences The philosophy of non 
violence enthralled him but the gnnding 
poverty the economic disparity and the 
social disorganisation of the vast 
metropolis of Calcutta nagged him to 
less that hungry people would prefa to 
kill did not strike him as perverse With 
all his faith in the abiding virtues of 
Hindu culture, he had the grace to admit 
that we have no indigenous tradition of 
science and have to borrow heavily from 
the western sciences and hisiorigraphy 
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COMPANIES 
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Rush of New Issues 


Jair^j Kapadia 

ARL managements of tompanies coming 
now into the capital market declaring 
closures of the capital issues ahead of the 
issues being fully subscribed’’ This ap 
pears unlikely And m any case the object 
of a capital issue is to raise the required 
amount in subscription So why would 
the management of a company close its 
capital issue, il it is not fully subscribed, 
and not keep it going even with a short 
extension of the closing date if required 
till the full amount is subscribed’’ 

But while all this sounds logical, 
sources in the capital market contend that 
managements of companies entering the 
capital market nowadays close the issues 
ahead of the full subscription having been 

The ^Keek's Companies 


received Of course, not managements ot 
all the companies are doing that But 
some of them are doing it, according to 
capital market sources 
The sources explain that this is done in 
order to obviate (or circumvent) the re 
quiremeni to refund the amount received 
III subscription, m cas.* this does not 
amount to 90 per cent ol the size ot the 
capital issue till the due date of its closure. 

If a capital issue is undersubscribed 
to anything less than 90 per cent, the 
management of the company is required 
to refund whatever subscription amount 
IS received to the investors subscribing to 
the issue Rather than risk doing that, 
according to capital market sources, tne 

fRs lakh) 

S I Viscose V wiavil D ye s 

March Marrh March March 

1992 1991 1992 1991 
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Financial Indicators March March 

1992 1991 


Income/expemes/profili 
Net sales 
Excise duly 
Other income 

Increase (decrease) in year end 
finished stock 
Raw malenals consumed 
Power and luet 

Other manufacturing expenses 

Labour cost 

Other exisenses 

Operating profits 

Interesi charges 

Gross profits 

Depreciation 

Profits before lax 

Tax provision 

Profits afiei tax 

Dividends 

I labiltues/ashfi^ 

Paid up capital 
Reserves and surplus 
Long term loans 
Shot I term loans 
Other liabilities 
(jross fixed assets 
Accumulated depreciation 
Inveniones 

Ol which Finished goods 

Receivables 

Loans and advances 

Cash and bank balantes 

Investments 

Other assets 

Total iiabiliues/assets 

key finamial ratios 

'nirnover ratio 

Return on sales (X'o) 

Return on invesimtni (*o) 
Return on equity (*/•) 

L.arnmg per diare 
Divioend (^) 

Book value per share (Rs) 

C urreni market price 
P/t ratio 
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2012 
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— 

- 

2577 
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34 
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549 

159 

1976 

1273 

9353 

113 

85 

2548 

20 

13 

1603 

154 

103 

1334 
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313 

1452 

463 

260 

3907 
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61 

1631 

269 

199 

2276 

142 

79 

803 
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1473 

— 

_ 

360 
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120 

1113 

58 

41 

386 

404 

208 

1102 

554 

337 

4791 

345 

690 

8097 

1169 

522 

3035 

501 

1088 

7439 

1559 

1371 

14994 

418 

276 

7016 

412 

781 

4712 

328 

672 

1722 

909 
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3105 

?91 
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6531 

191 

288 

390 

1 

1 

1621 

27 

30 
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2972 
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24565 

1 13 
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8 01 

9 89 
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9 05 
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22 02 

18 88 

3 14 
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15 

20 

35 
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26 21 

53 46 
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_ 
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— 
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63 
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48 

43 
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72 

45 

1127 

67 

57 
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52 

42 

2051 
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55 

49 

1456 

92 
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II 
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81 
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36 

36 
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240 
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4316 
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3659 
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2553 
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6585 

471 

431 

13622 
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6218 
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4766 

354 

385 

1563 

261 
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1403 
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3824 

74 

70 
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43 

22 
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— 

— 

27 

6 

8 

18215 

1582 

1644 

0 63 
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1 17 

18 01 
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964 

1126 

929 
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18 57 

18 79 

36 34 

912 

3 39 

5 73 

35 

15 

15 

4915 

1794 

15 69 

— 

65 

— 

— 

1917 
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managements of companies whose capital 
issues are failing or falling short in 
subscription, go ahead and declare the 
issues to have been fully subsenbed and 
closed for subscnplion 

However, as reports show, companies by 
and large are making a success of their 
capital issues Several of the companies 
which have come to the market recently 
have grossed oversubscriptions For m- 
stance, Phoenix Lamps issue is betieved 
lo have been over subsenbed eight times 
and the capital issues made by Swanuma 
Oil and Ciujarai Rural Housing 14 and 16 
limes, while Business Forms and Harsh 
Polymers are said to have grossed one* 
and a half times subscription 

But there have been cases yet of com¬ 
panies like Sidh Global ^uity and 
Somani Cemeni which have had a tough 
time in raising the required amounts in 
subscription for their capital issues This 
IS not due to the particular company or 
the nature of business There have been 
far too many companies coming to the 
market Moreover, existing companies are 
also making rights issues There have been 
too many claimants for investibie funds 
while the pool of money with the public 
IS getting rapidly absorbed by the com¬ 
panies In the ciicumstances, some of the 
companies an bound to face some diffi 
culty m securing the required subscription 
lor their capital issues However, the re- 
quiremet i that the companies refund the 
amount subscribed in cas< it does not 
amount to 90 per cent of the size of the 
capital issue is lo prevent repetition of an 
earlier unwelcome experience of fly-by 
night promoters cashing in on the market 
boom and investors’ enthusiasm by mop¬ 
ping up funds lor piojects not worth the 
paper they were presented on The provi 
Sion IS a safeguard against investors being 
taken for a tide 

• ♦ • 

PEARI POLYMERS 

Interest Burden 

Pearl Polymers declared for the year 
1991 92 a dividend of IS per cent on in¬ 
creased share capital of Rs 404 lakh as 
against that of 20 per cent on the share 
capital of Rs 208 lakh for the previous 
yeai Sales recorded a new record at 
Rs 3,359 lakh, increasing from Rs 2,012 
lakh in the previous year, as sales of PET 
jars, bottles and containers registered a 
sharp rise from Rs 1,381 lakh to Rs 2,096 
lakh However, interest charges claimed 
the bulk of the year's profits at Rs 194 
lakh as against depreciation of Rs 142 
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to Ri 58 Utkh. Iwercst charges srent up 
fiont Rs 6t Irth to Rs 194 lakh on account 
or higher bwrowings for expansion of 
PET projects and svorking capital borrow¬ 
ings coupled with higher interest rates of 
bank finance, ifear-end borrowings show 
a substantial rise in short-term loans from 
Rs S22 lakh to Rs 1.169 lakh. 

Because of this, the financial ratios 
show a decline in return on sales as well 
as in return on equity. However, the se¬ 
cond phase of the expansion programme 
by which the install^ capacity of PET 
jars, bottles and containers incraued from 
40 million bottles to SO million bottles has 
been completed. With commercial pro¬ 
duction of the expanded capacity having 
commenced in July 1991, both turnover 
and profitability are likely to record a 
substantial increase this year, as the com¬ 
pany expects (o derive the advantage of 
economy of scale. 

Meanwhile, the company acquired dur¬ 
ing 1991-92 Pacific l^arl Finance and 
Leasing and investing a sum of Rs 8,000 
in 800 equity shares of Rs 10 each, has 
turned it into ns subsidiary with effect 
from February 28.1992. There was a pro¬ 
fit after tax of Rs 75,447 in the sub¬ 
sidiary’s accounts as at the close of the 
year ended March 31, 1992, while no divi¬ 
dend was declared. 

SOUTH INDIA VISCOSE 

Unfavourable Market 
Conditions 

There was a shut-down of the pulp and 
staple fibre plants of South India Viscose 
for three weeks in the first-half of 1991-92 
due to water problem following a massive 
desilting work underuken at upstream 
Pilloor Dam. At the same time, produc¬ 
tion cost registered an increase, while 
because of pulp imports by end-users in 
the previous year market conditions fur 
the products were also unfavourable dur¬ 
ing that period. Consequently, net profit 
was just about maintained around pre¬ 
vious year's level, though sales turnover 
recorded a fair increase, and the company 
announced the same dividend of Rs 3.50 
per shapre. 

. Production at the wood pulp, rayon 
filament yarn and viscose staple fibre 
plants was practically the same respective¬ 
ly at 46,025 tonnes, 4,663 tonnes and 
14,339 tonnes compared to 45,015 tonnes, 
4,706 tonnes and 14,628 tonnes in the 
previous year, while sulphuric acid pro¬ 
duction recorded an increase from 30.594 
tonnes to 44,681 tonnes. The company has 
laid stress on making optimum use of its 
resources. Towards this objective old .spin¬ 
ning machines in the rayon filament yarn 


pbnt hawie bced rMinp^lh pfia^ 
an additional bleaching stream is being 
added to improve production capacity as 
well as quality of the yarn. The capacity 
of the raw water storage pond has also 
been increased. 

It is significant to record that of an in¬ 
crease registered of Rs 86.97 crore in gross 
sales at Rs 221.47 crore, Rs 48 aore was 
on account of edible oil sales after the 
edible oil division was commissioned in 
March 1991. Production was stabilised 
after the plant was commissioned and 
13,075 tonnes of sunflower oil were pro¬ 
duced during the year. The oil has been 
well accepted in the market. Demand for 
the main products, namely, yarn and 
staple fibre, was restored to normal during 
the second half of 1991-92. 

Exports amouhted to Rs 9.43 crore 
compared to Rs 4.33 crore in the previous 
year, while the company also made a 
beginning in export of deoiled cake A fur¬ 
ther increase in exports is expected this 
year. At the same time, against a proposal 
to set up a new viscose staple fibre plant 
with a capacity of 50 tonnes per day at 
Sirumugai, the company is setting an 
EOU of the same capacity for the manu¬ 
facture and export of viscose staple fibre. 
To part finance the project the company 
issued during 1991-92 fully convertible 
debentures and non-convertible deben¬ 
tures. The EOU is being financed with the 
debentures issues and, in addition, with 
internal accruals. It is expected to be com¬ 
pleted this year. 

There was a decline in foreign exchange 
outgo under both the heads, imports and 
dividend paid to non-resident share¬ 
holders; under the former from Rs 651.50 
lakh to Rs 559.87 lakh, and under the lat¬ 
ter from Rs 90.90 lakh to Rs 70.70 lakh. 
The total figure thus amounted to 
Rs 630.57 lakh against Rs 742.40 lakh in 
the previous year. 

VANAVIL DYES AND CHEMICALS 

Rise in Costs 

The figure of raw materials consump 
tion by Vanavil Dyes and Chemicals 
during the year ended March 31, 1992 
amounts to Rs 1,487 lakh as against that 
of net sales of Rs 1,977 lakh. With other 


ibanuflidtuivi’^^ pfft' 

fils have gone down right froth the lei«l 
of operating returns. And this white pro¬ 
duction of naphthois, bases and dye inter¬ 
mediates was regulated due to a slacken¬ 
ing of demand and because of $tocks*of 
finished goods available at the beginning 
of the year and limited to 356 tonnes 
against 388 tonnes in the previous year. 

The current year has been marked by 
an mdefinite strike since May 1992 by 
workmen which for the first 10 weeks 
resuHed in a decline in the turnover from 
Rs 297 lakh to Rs 181 lakh. The company 
IS building up exports, having raised ear¬ 
nings (including those as an Export 
House) of Rs 139 lakh during 1991-92 
against an outgo in foreign exchange of 
Rs 14 lakh. It has an export-oriented dye 
intermediates project of which the first 
phase was commissioned in September 
1991. After trial export, further refinement 
of the product is planned 

KRYSTAL POLY-FAB 

New Plant 

Krystal Poly-Fab, a profit-making 
company paying dividend in the fiei'J of 
twisted and texturised polyester yarn and 
twisted polyester filament yarn with its 
plant located at Silvasa, Gujarat, is 
establishing a separate Rs 7.5 crore plant 
at Mangrol in Surat for the manufacture 
of draw twisted bright multifiiament 
polyester yarn to start by December this 
year. Two brother:., Hardeep Singh and 
Harpeet Singh, are the promoters of 
Krystal Poly-Fab. The company on com¬ 
mencing commercial production in 1988 
with an installed capacity of 1,100 tonnes 
per annum increased the capacity to 1,600 
tonnes in November 1991. It achieved 
break-even in the year 1990-91 and dec¬ 
lared a IS per cent dividend. The new 
plant with a capacity of 1,000 tonnes of 
draw twisted PFY is to be financed with 
equity lunds of Rs 3.45 crore, capital sub¬ 
sidy of Rs 25 lakh and deferred payment 
guarantee of Rs 3.75 crore. The company 
is issuing share capital of Rs 2.37 crore, 
offering Rs 2.35 crore of it in Rs 10 equity 
shares at par to the public on November 2 
under PNB Caps and Central Bank as the 
lead managers of the issue. 
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IN THf- CAPITA! MARKIT 


Arihant Cotsyn 

Anham Cotsyn. a Lompanv promoted 
by K 1 Jam and which Lommenccd com 
mercial production ol polycsici/blend 
ed yarns ot various counts during 
1990-91, IS implementing a Rs 44 crorc 
eKpansion programme at Dhun in 
Sangur district. Punjab Comprising 
three different projects, the programme 
covers setting up ol a 100 pet cent t f)U 
with an installed capacity of 11,320 
spindles for manulaciiiie ot cotton/cot 
ton blended polyester yam at a cost ol 
Rs 17 9 crorc, a ring spinning unit with 
12,480 spindles for manufacture of dyed 
synihetic/blended yarn at a cost of 
Rs 19 68 crorc, and thirdly, establishing 
faalities for doubling yarn manufactured 
in the ring spinning unit at a cost ol 
Rs 6 34 ciore All the three units are to 
commence production in January 1993 
In 1990-91 Arihant < olsyn made sales ot 
Rs 17 07 crore and earned a net profit of 
Rs 74 lakh, after inteiest charges ot 
Rs 2 14 crort I he outlay on the expan 
Sion programme is being financed with 
institutional loans ot Rs 8 crorc in 
foreign exchange, Rs 2 66 cioie of term 
loans, Rs 3 S crore of equipment credit, 
rights-cum public issue of fully conver 
tible debentures ol Rs 18 crore and 
private placement ol non convertible 
debentures ol an amount of R- 12 crore 
The company is making an issue ot 3 18 
lakh fully conveitible debentures of 
Rs ISO each for i onversion in two stages 
intoeciuiiy, Rs 30 automatically into five 
equity shares ol Rs 10 each at pat* six 
months from the date ol allotment of the 
FCDs, and the balance Rs 100 24 
months from the date of alloimeni into 
the number ol shares and at the amount 
of premium on equity to be decided at 
that time Ol the dcl^ntures issue I 88 
lakh FC Ds arc bring offered to the public 
and 70,0001 ( Ds lo thi NRls I he issue 
opens on November 9 under JsBI ( aps 
and ir( I as the lead managers 

Western Bio Systems 

Western Uu) Ss stems promoted bs 
A L Vikhc Ratil s S Rajii and A B 
Narula, is selling up at Shiiur in Pune, 
Maharashtra a Rs 4 67 crore prcijeci lor 
the mamilacUirc ot anaciohic waste 
water ticatnuni (bio ga>) ssstenis and 
continuous fcimciiiaiion distillaiion 
systems in technical collabotaiion with 
Bio Ingenieiii tcxhink CtipbH, (lermanv 
Ihe proinoteis are luim i. ipailneiship 
firm, called C tiemival « onculianis and 
i nginccis, which i engaged in manulac 
lure and markeiing ol inaeiobic waste 
water treatmeni plants in ic\h[iical colla 
buraiion with Sul/ei Bros "Swii/ciland 


The film is sublicensed the Sul/cr Bros' 
technology for waste water treatment 
plants Western Bio Systems is to take 
over the firm's existing business as well 
as orders on hand The project cosers 
manufacture of eight anaercsbic waste 
water treatment plants and two con¬ 
tinuous lermentation/distillation plants 
annually Operations are to commence in 
April next and the company expects to 
earn a net profit in the very first year of 
manufacture The project outlay of 
Rs 4 67 crore, as appraised by SICOM, 
IS to be financed with Rs 3 30 crore of 
equity funds and Rs 117 crore of SICOM 
loan with Rs 30 lakh available as cash in¬ 
centive 1 he company is issuing Rs I 82 
crore ol equity sTiaies to the public at par 
at Rs 10 each -on November 3 with 
Indbank Merchant Banking Services ser 
ving as the lead manager of the issue. It 
secs Its prospects in the pollution con¬ 
trol laws making use of effluent treat¬ 
ment plants compulsory for the distil- 
lenes On treatmeni the effluent gets con 
verted into methane gas as a source ot 
energy 

Laser LAmps (Haryana) 

Laser lamps (Haryana), a joint pro 
motion by the Jains of Harvana and their 
I ompany, I umax Industries, together 
with the Harvana State Industrial 
Development C oiporation, is increasing 
the capacity ot head lamps assembly at 
Its plant at Ro/ ka-Meo in (lurgaon to 
12 lakh pieces annually, on having com 
menced manutactuie of halogen lamps 
in January 1992, in technical collabora 
non with II LI Industries Co, Korea The 
Korean company is to absorb 30 per e'en! 
uf the production by way of export sale 
To linaiice the expansion the company 
IS issuing Rs 3 ,.rorc of share capital and 
IS of feting Rs 2 48 crore out of it to the 
public in equity yhares ol Rs 10 each at 
par on Novcmbci 9 under PNB Caps 8nd 
HB I’ortfolio Ix-asing acting as the lead 
manageis of the issue I he expansion is 
expected lo be completed by March 1991 

Janak Intermediates 

lanak Intermediates, which V K 
Bhaiya promoted in 1989 but which corn 
menced business only in 1992. is setting 
up a project lor manufacture of 1.200 
tonnes per annum of beta naphthol at 
Piihampur Madhya Pradesh, at a cost 
ol Rs 8 70 crorc f inatue lor the project 
IS to comprise share capital ot Rs 4 7 
ciorc, tcim loans ol Rs 2 3S crore, non 
convertible debcmuies issue of Rs I 3 
ciorc and subsidy ol Rs |3 lakh Ihe pro 
motors' conirihiiiion to the share capital 


IS Rs 1 70 crore, while the company is is¬ 
suing Rs 2.80 crore in equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at par and offerinl 
Rs I 70 cKvre out of this for subscription 
to the public and the balance Rs 90 lakh 
to the NRls The issue opens on 
November 9 under SBIC aps as the lead 
manager The lirst phase of the project 
commenced production in Ocloter this 
year and the second phase is to start by 
March 1993 


Deeps Special Steels 

Deeps Special Steels of Jawahar Lai 
Jam IS engaged in the manufacture of 
steel ingots and rolled products with 
capacities installed respectively of 34,200 
tonnes and 20,000 tonnes at Ihe plant at 
Alwar, Rajasthan It is implementing a 
modernisation programme to cost 
Rs 6 60 crore in order to enlarge the pro¬ 
duct mix and to cover pioduction of mild 
steel and low carbon high value added 
Items like stainless steel and low alloy 
carbon steels This is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by April 1993 Following acquisi 
non ol a mini steel plant from National 
Air Products in 1988 the company has 
been making profits and declared a dtvi 
dend ol 8 per cent for Ihe year 1991-92 
For the modernisation plan it is issuing 
a share capital of Rs 2 22 crore in equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par and is offer¬ 
ing out of this Rs 2 It crore to the public. 
Ihe issue opens on November 2 with 
PNB ( aps and State Bank of Patiala as 
the lead managers 


Supreme CondustorB 

Supieme Condusiors of f N Ibwari 
and Sharad Laddha is expanding its 
capacity for the manufacture of super 
enamelled copper wires at its plant at 
Pithampur. MP, from 700 tonnes per 
annum to 1,700 tonnes This is to cost 
Rs 3 20 crore, which amount the com¬ 
pany IS raising with an issue of 26 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at a premium 
of Rs 10 per share It ts offering out of 
this 19 SO lakh shares to the public The 
issue opens on November 3 with PNB 
( aps as the lead manager Supreme Con 
dusiors has been in production from 
1983 Its sales charted an uneven course 
till 1990, but increased subsequently to 
Rs 10 37 crore Yfet net profit remained 
ilu same as in 1988 at Rs 20 lakh The 
company imports its mine requiiemenis 
< I copper rods For Ihe expansion, it may 
be procuring supplies from Hindustan 
( opper I he expansion is to take effect 
in January next 
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As loag as Higcrisation' is taken to be synonymous with 
‘terrorisation*, and the ascription is intended for domestic use, the 
IMF managing director could not be more right just ask the 
Indian people, it is no prospective situation, they are, here and 
now, at the receiving end of a very real ongoing ‘tigerisation’ 


THE prime minister of this country had 
a mortifying experience during his recent 
visit to Pans At the end of his session 
with his French counterpart, Pierre Bere 
govoy, as courtesy demanded, escorted 
Narasimha Rao down the front steps of 
the palace where his office is located 
Before Narasimha Rao could enter his car, 
some journalists crowded round to ask a 
few questions The Indian prime minister 
was still in the process of completing his 
chores witHuhe press, when Beregovoy 
suddenly turned, went up the stairs and 
disappeared within the portals of his of 
ficc The rituals of protocol are dispen 
sable for lowly-placed species such as the 
head of government of a miserable coun 
try such as India 

« 

Earlier, the country’s defence minister 
had a worse experience in the capital of 
the Russian republic He hung around tor 
two full days in Moscow, in the hope that 
Bons Yeltsin would spare a few moments 
for him The Indian defence minister was 
served with a lude nyet The finance 
minister had an equally rough time in 
Lxindon, capital of that puny, insignifi 
cant, but western and capitalist country, 
the United Kingdom He was on his way 
to the Fund ^nk annual meeting in 
Washington, D( Are not we a much 
vaunted once and future colonial nation, 
are not we an honouird constituent of the 
English speaking union to boot, are not 
we, besides, the last ditch defenders of the 
faith as far as the invincibility of the 
pound sterling is loncerned'* So nothing 
was more natural for the Indian finance 
minister than to choose, as his first port 
of call, London, the (ondon of Bucking 
ham Palace, Margaret Thatcher, and 
Thmadneedle Street Alas, he was received 
at Heathrow by a lowly-placed Foreign 
Office bureaucrat Forget the British 
prime minister, even the chancellor of the 
exchequer had no time for the visiting 
Indian finance minister In the course of 
that parttcular day, evidently the 
chancellor had more exciting things to do, 
such as raising the batik rate twice in the 
course of a bare six hours and restoring 
the status quo ante following an interval 
of another four hours The great liberator 


from New Delhi was therefore crowded 
out of his agenda 

Such humiliations however do not set 
our offictaldom a bristling They have 
learnt to accept the rough with the 
smooth There arc. after all. compensa 
tions in life Did not George Bush find 
lime for a brisk handshake with our 
finance minister'^ The managing director 
of the International Monetary i und 
knows us even better He has invested a 
lot of hope in us, he is scrupulously ob 
jective, he is looking ahead, with bated 
breath, for a much hoped for happening 
the ’tigerisatton' of India The imagery 
could not be more enchanting A quarter 
of a century ago, before the distribution 
of petroleum products was made a 
government monopoly, a multinational oil 
distributing firm used to go to town with 
a catchy publicity refrain put a tiger in 
your tank Who knows, the Fund manag 
ing director is perchance a devout post 
Adlenan, he was presumably implying 
that we might as well leave it to the 
multinationals, they have the experience 
and the expertise, they were accustomed 
to placing tigers in the fuel tank they 
would know how to make a tiger out of 
a mouse like India 

As with ail other things, ‘tigerisation’ 
loo IS a relative concept There are hardly 
any prospects of our emerging as an eco¬ 
nomic tiger in the comity of nations, cer 
tainly not in the foreseeable future. So'the 
managing directoi of the IMF was con 
ceivably being polite to a Third World, 
third class country par excellence Or 
perhaps he was indulging in a double 
entendre what he had .n mind could as 
well be the example of a chat tigre, a fat, 
useless tubby cat, who eats and lazes and 
eats again and lazes again 

But then again, the Indian authorities, 
Michel C amdessus could have concluded, 
are a tigensed species in a more obvious, 
direct sense. A tiger i< a predatory animal. 
Its depredations in the neighbourhood it 
stalks are the staple of fearsome legends 
Over the past sixteen months or there 
abouts, the government of India’s on 
slaughts against the preponderant majority 


ot the natkm beir comparimM WitiB ifc* 
savagery perpetrated by a tiger in heat. A» 
long as ‘tigensation’ is taken to be 
synonymous with ‘terrorisation’, and the 
ascription is intended for domestic use, 
the I und managing director could not be 
more right just ask the Indian people, it 
IS no prospective situation, they are, here 
and now, at (he receiving end of a very 
real ongoing ‘tigerisation' 

That would still not fully resolve the 
Indian dilemma One can be a feroaous 
tiger in one’s own backyard and yet a 
nonentity to the outside world If the 
context IS the external hori/on, even the 
most generous interpretation of the Fund 
managing director’s remark cannot help 
to transform a hope into an actuality 
( amdessus has every reason to be compli¬ 
mentary toward India, its regime has pro¬ 
ved to be the docilest among the Fund’s 
member governments, it has gone to the 
limn to conform to the conditionalities set 
by the Fund even though that has meant 
occasional fudging of basic monetary and 
financial data, and it has been extra- 
ordmatily insensitise to the sen'iments 
and susceptibilities of common people As 
far as the International Monetat> Fund 
IS concerned, the Indian government 
therefore is eminently worthy of con¬ 
gratulations it IS equally according to ex¬ 
pectation that this government should be 
encouraged to continue with its current 
endeavours tiger or no. a docile domestic 
pel deserves to be olfered, Irom time to 
lime, one oi two bare bones of testi¬ 
monials to chew on 

The image ot India, once the train 
leaves I und station, is a different matter 
altogethei India has currenliv (he reputa; 
tion of a scrounger of a nation, which 
does not mind stooping to the lowest 
possible plane of self flagellation in case 
that would yield concessional or non¬ 
concessional accommodation of a couple 
of million American dollars or Japanese 
yen or (lerman marks in the past, 
bureausidts used to go round foreign 
capitals and do the scrounging Now, with 
the sense of dignity of the ruling classes 
pursuing a declining trajectory, ministers 
themselves the prime minister not ex¬ 
cluding, proceed on begging missions Hie 
whining for funds is. at the same tune, lac¬ 
ed with hypocrisy of an incredible order. 
There is much fluffy talk concerning the 
nation’s unflinching adherence to demo¬ 
cratic principles, its spiniual strength, the 
hentage ot Gautam Buddha and Mahatma 
Gandhi and such like accompanying the 
importuning for funds The pretension of 
being the world’s laigest functioning 
democracy is however wearing thin With 
roughly a quarter of the nation’s standing 
army busy suppressing internal uprisings 
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in vnrioiis nooks uM cornen of t^ooon- 
try, that gh»s has been rendered dysfunc¬ 
tional. llw government’s deliberate deci¬ 
sion to take on the Amnesty International 
has worsened matters. Foreigners cannot 
be prevented from forming the impression 
that, over large parts of the country, what 
passes for the democratic ambience is real¬ 
ly a fast expanding suit* of quasi-anarchy. 
At one end is a furious resurgence of tri¬ 
balism and toiemism, at the other end, an 
over-zealous centralisation of power and 
financial resources. In this situation, par¬ 
ticularly since economic growth has been 
both insubstantial and of uneven spread, 
archaic ideas and dogmas are having a 
Held day. The death of ideology, wrongly 
described by some as the death of history, 
is in fact the flip side of this phenomenon. 
Western capitalism, even when it has 
crossed the nodal point so as to become 
indistinguishable from imperialism does 
not quite discard the matrix of common¬ 
place rationality. Were it called upon to 
choose temporary allies from amongst the 
rabid set, ii would prefer a lundamenta- 
lism which has at least historical ante¬ 
cedents rather than one which leans ex¬ 
clusively on pre-hcstoric, mythological 
credentials. Understandably, the so-called 
developed world has little tunc for India; 
the prime minister of Franco considers it 
'about enough that he condescended to 
spend a full half hour with the Indian 
piimc minister, the farewell obsequies 
could as well be abridged. 

The “tigerisation" thesis has in any case 
few takers There has been of late an 
ci-lu BrutU'. act; of the lour grey 
eminences who, fifteen months ago, had 
is.sued a fawning endorsement of the 
finance minister’s programme of all-out 
economic liberalisation and open-ended 
(oliciting of foreign funds, one has decid¬ 
ed to break ranks. He ha.s questioned the 
wisdom of indiscriminate contracting of 
foreign loans to fill the consumption 
basket even while development is brought 
to a standstill. No problem, the finance 
minister would say, this is only a pheno¬ 
menon which attaches to the short period. 
Is it? The sire of the nation's foreign debt, 
even without taking into account the 
as.soried suppliers' credits, is touching 80 
billion dollars. It would, according to all 
accounts, keep growing. The wherewithal 
for repaying debt of such a magnitude 
could only come from cither enlarged ex¬ 
ports, or private portfolio investments 
from overseas on a vastly expanded scale. 
Quite apart from the assessment by the 
established credit rating agencies, the 
International Finance Corporation, 
worthy subsidiary of the World Bank, has 
itself poured cold water on suggestions 
about improved prospects of foreign in¬ 
vestment in India. A similar pessimism is 


justify for of txpoil growth 

too. The Fund-Bank mechanism has set 
in motion a process vfhich cannot but 
frustrate the export of goods and services 
overseas. The seminal advice of the two 
inlernaiional agencies—let the Indian 
authorities cover the fiscal gap by raising 
administered prices and eliminating sub¬ 
sidies across-the-board—is turning out to 
be self-defeating. It is a loose-limbed 
system, and raised prices cannot be 
prevented from having a cascading effect 
at each step; the fiscal gap will therefore 
remain as wide as ever, and this nation will 
have to live with double-digit inflation for 
years on ^nd. it will against this back¬ 
ground be enjoined to sell goods to reces¬ 
sion-hit north America and west Europe, 
where the average rate of inflation is 
unlikely to exceed S per cent per annum. 
This is no easy street. Foreign advisers 
from capitalist lands and their comprador 
counterparts will, in such circumstances, 
suggest the escape hatch of periodic 
devaluations. However, many of these 
capitalist countries will themselves be 
sucked into a devaluation binge vis-a-vis 
the Japanese yen and the German mark; 
the countries presided over by these two 
currencies will in any event be unreachable 
by miserable comers like India. The incon¬ 
gruity of the situation will be heightened 
by the insistence of the Fund and the 
Bank that India must keep liberalising, 
full blast, its imports of goods and 
services. 


the nKionife poor Be forodffs my 
poor, and thus compulsorily exdwM 
from contributing to the devekvmem pro¬ 
cess via the intermediary of an expmding 
domestic market; wage restraints, the ex¬ 
it policy and runaway inflation will far¬ 
ther take care of that possibility. Exports 
are a most unlikely source of salvation. 
A putative residual variable is consump¬ 
tion on the part of the rich. But. noi- 
withsunding their voracious avarice, there 
is a limit to the number of cars, double 
door refrigerators and colour television 
sets the affluent will be in a position to 
buy year after weary year^ And class fac¬ 
tors will preclude any significant addition 
to their numbers. 

There is just one prognosis which, in 
these conditions, is reconcilable with ra¬ 
tional thinking. India will be rendered into 
a breadbasket case, indefinitely subsisting 
on foreign charity. But inflowing foreign 
resources will not be set aside for the star¬ 
ving millions, as is currently being done 
in Amalia or Ethiopia. The Indian poor 
will be treated by the ruling class as maya, 
^ non-existing category, and all resources 
pumped in will be for the edification of 
the corrupt rich. It is a daunting prospect, 
At a certain point of time, presidents and 
managing directors of foreign financing 
agencies wilfhavc exhau.'.ted their ingenui¬ 
ty to construct similies and analogues to 
explain the Indian reality. Once that point 
IS reached, they too will desert the soggy 
paper tiger and walk away 
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A Versatile Economist 

Deb Kumar Bose 


Ashok Rudra, who passed away in Santiniketan this week, had an 
unusual talent for locating critical gaps in the methodology of 
statistics as applied to economics. On every issue he discussed he 
had something new to say which went to improve methods of 
studying the issue or the understanding of it. His contributions in 
this regard inspired a new generation of economists to take an 
active interest in the handling of data pertaining to the Indian 
(xonomy. 


ASHOK RUDRA passed away on Oc¬ 
tober 29 An ebullient personality who 
stormed into the relative calm of academia 
and continued to glow brilliantly till his 
last days, Ashok Rudra defied classifica¬ 
tion by convmtional chaiactensations He 
was a statistician who found economics 
to be his mam attraction, a committed 
ideologue who refused to identity himself 
with established political parties While 
his forte was his analytical approach to 
the problems of the economy, his critical 
essays on contemporary problems of 
society earned him renown Hts writings 
in Bengali bore the stamp of his analytical 
mind evidenced m scientific discourses 
Ashok Rudra was bom in 1930 He was 
the product of a penod when statistics was 
being woven with economics into a golden 
thread in India by P C Mahalanobis 
Ashok Rudra was picked up by Mahala¬ 
nobis at London when Rudra was pursu 
ing research in statistics after completing 
his Ph D in mathematical statistics at the 
University of London in 1953 He had 
moved to England after graduating in 
statistics at the Calcutta University in 
I9S0 Mahalanobis recognised in Ashok 
Rudra the qualities he was looking for to 
build up his team ot researchers tor exer 
cises on planning for development in 
India Mahalanobis’s acumen for locating 
talent for the ambitious project be had in 
■view seldom failed him The later work 
of Ashok Rudra bears testimony to the 
foresight of Mahalanobis 
The world of economics was in lerment 
in India in 1950 over the audacious ap 
pioach to the development of the economy 
through central policy decisions based on 
macro-economic planning models rathet 
than on the conventional approach of 
management of the economy through 
fiscal and monetary policies depending 
chiefly on the interplay of market forces 
Rudra joined the team at the Indian 


Statistical Institute engaged in the setting 
up of the tables transforming into hard 
data the concepts envisaged by Mahala 
nobis in his two-sector model and in fui 
ther exercises on the model for answering 
a number of questions arising in the 
course of the work The problem that 
fascinated Rudra was how to ensure con 
sistency in a model for planning where so 
much information had to be aggregated 
Rudra joined Alan Manne (1965] in the 
Perspeaive Planmng Ehvision of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission in Delhi to work out a 
perspective for the terminal year of a plan 
period which would enable one to test for 
the consistency of a plan. They took the 
consumption vector for the terminal year 
as given and. assuming that investment 
would rise exponentially over the years 
with a stipulated stock-flow conversion 
factor, found out the gross production 
vector that would be needed to meet all 
the end-use activities in the terminal year 
This was an important piece of work ad 
ding substance tothe work on the perspet 
five plan 

The planning process in India aroused 
keen interest among economists in the 
data base of the Indian economy Statis 
tical methods came to be applied widely 
on economic data at this time There was 
a risk of uncritical application of staiis 
tical techniques to economic data leading 
to wrong conclusions 

Ashok Rudra, sounding a note of cau 
tion about the abuse of statistics, made 
a number of observations in Measurement 
in Economics (1969) which gave resear 
chers valuable insight into the character! 
sties of economic statistics The distin 
guishing feature of measurement in eco 
nomics from that m the natural sciences 
was that ail economic statistics were of the 
nature of aggregates and index numbers 
Almott alt economic uilormation on com¬ 
modities, for instance, whether it related 


tociuantity or price; wu available in terms 
of averages over various types and dif¬ 
ferent markets. This essential heterogene&y 
caused the characteristics to be expressed 
aaually in terms of averages or index 
numbers over quabty specifications and 
markets and sometimes over time as vwdl. 

Secondly, economists treated whatever 
variable was subject to uncertain varia¬ 
tion, whatever was unpredictable, as a 
random variable But economic evenu 
over time were not repeated expenments. 
Hence Rudra uiged caution in interpretu^ 
the results of sutistical analysis. This was 
illustrated by him elegantly in his contri¬ 
bution to the conference on Dau Base of 
the Indian Economy [1972] 

A number of agenaes in India—RBI, 
CSO and NSS—collected statistics on sav¬ 
ings, investment and consumption inde¬ 
pendently and published their results 
separately It was not surpnsing that the 
estimates of the same charactenstics by 
different agencies would not agree because 
they followed different methodol.fgies. 
Rudra showed that it was not only differ¬ 
ences m methodology but also the dubious 
assumptions on which some of the 
methodologies were based that vitiated 
comparability of the estimates. His close 
assoaation with the National Sample 
Survey yielded a number of papen on the 
comparability of estimates of per capita 
consumer expenditure from NSS data and 
offiaal sources which remain ouunples of 
the meticulous care a researcher needs to 
exercise while dealing with official 
statlltics 

There was an interesting debate on 
whether the dechne in the agricultural 
growth rate observed dunng the period 
1958-59 to 1967-68 indicated, as Ashok 
Mitra thought, a break in the long-term 
trend for agriculture. B S Minhas and 
T N Srtnivasan challenged the point and 
showed by fitting a statistical trend curve 
to the data that there was no basis for such 
a conclusion Rudra found that both the 
parties to the discussion were being ar¬ 
bitrary in their choice of either the point 
of break in the growth curve or the curve 
for estimating the long-term trend Rudra 
had in an earlier paper [1970] shown how 
divergent rates of growth tor economic 
charactenstics could be obtained from dif- 
lerent curves fitted with different assump¬ 
tions He uiged statistical tests over alter¬ 
native forms ot the curve before one was 
chosen as the best fit Dey followed 
Rudra’s suggestion and tried different 
forms ol growth curves separately for two 
maior wheat-growipg states and two 
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un^ consi^ratiofi. He found a distinct 
break in the growth rite jTor wheat pro¬ 
duction while there was a constant but low 
rate of growth for the rice-growing states. 
Rudra [1983] concluded that it was likely 
that there was a break in the rate of 
'growth at the all-India level. 

Rudra had a penchant for raising viul 
questions when issues appeared to have 
been more or less settled. His incursion 
into the debate on the relationship bet¬ 
ween the size and productivity of farms 
is one illustration. C H Hanumantha Rao, 
D Majumdar and A M Khusio. analysing 
dau provided by the Farm Management 
Surveys, came to the conclusion in I960 
that there was an inverse relationship bet¬ 
ween farm size and produaivity of farms 
As farm size increases, output per acre 
declines. A K Sen reasoned that while 
large farms adopting capiuilist production 
stopped cultivation at the point where 
marginal product was equal to the market 
wage, small farms characterised by pea¬ 
sant family cultivation continued to 
cultivate beyond the point to admit 
marginal product levels below the ruling 
market wage. Although A P Rao and K 
Bharadwaj could not confirm the conclu¬ 
sion from their analyses, there seemed to 
be a genertU acceptance of this thesis. Not 
being satisfied with this view, Rudra ex¬ 
amined the data at the individual farm 
level for the Farm Management Surveys 
and, instead of regression analysis at the 
aggregated level, applied cross-section 
analysis to the farm data and showed that 
there was no discernible effect of the size 
of a farm on its productivity. Rudra’s con 
tribution revived the debate and resear 
chers like Bhattacharya and Saini were in 
spired to take up further studies at greater 
depth. 

Rudra felt a constant urge to improve 
upon the methodology of socio-economic 
surveys followed in the country. His ex¬ 
perience with NSIS and the Farm Manage¬ 
ment Surveys left him with a feeling that 
it still remained deficient in bringing out 
the realities of characteristics relating to 
social relations or even levels of living. In 
the two surveys conducted m connection 
with the study of agrarian relations in 
West Bengal jointly with P K Bardhan 
[1983], he experimented with a novel way 
of combining what could be called the an¬ 
thropological approach with the stati.sticai 
method, information on relations bet¬ 
ween land, labour and credit in agriculture 
was collected by investigators residing in 
the villages who were carefully selected 
and briefed to observe the sample units 
continually and hold in-depth interviews 
besides asking the structured questions. 


The objeaive was to capture'some of ' 
nuances of characteristics not tractable 
otherwise. 

What has been said above will give 
some idea of Rudra’s unusual talent for 
locating critical gaps in the methodology 
of statistics as applied to economics which 
had escaped attention earlier. On every 
issue he discussed, whether measurement 
of the poverty level or estimates of na¬ 
tional income or any other, he had some¬ 
thing new to say which went to improve 
methods of studying the issue or the 
understanding of it. His contributions in 
this legard inspired a new generation of 
economists to uke an active interest in the 
handling of data pertaining to the Indian 
economy. 

Rudra considered it the responsibility 
of academicians conversant with the 
working of the 'economy to acquaint 
citizens of mismanagement of the econo¬ 
my by the government. Rudra’s papers on 
economic {wiicy issues, replete with barb¬ 
ed witticisms, never failed to attract atten¬ 
tion, leading sometimes to lively exchanges 
which were both educative and enjoyable. 

Rudra was well versed in Marxian lite¬ 
rature and was fonhright about his com¬ 
mitment to socialist ideals. He developed 
his analysis of capitalist relationships in 
Indian agriculture along Marxian lines. In 
a number of essays he tried to unravel the 
intricacies of tenancy in a semi-feudal 
economy during the transition to capita¬ 
lism. His discourse on the Political 
Economy of Marxist Theory of History 
|I98S], where he sketched his understan¬ 
ding of why a transition similar to that 
in western Europe did not take place in 
India, reflected his deep knowledge of the 
work of Indian historians. 

Rudra joined Visva Bharati for the First 
time in l%7 and stayed dll 1972 and was 
there again from 1979 till his last days. In 
the intervening years he was with the ISI 
at Calcutta. In the environment of Visva 
Bharati a literary talent that had been hid¬ 
den so long blossomed in him. Here in the 
1970s he started writing critical commen¬ 
taries in Bengali on the contemporary 
scene in West Bengal, a series of polemical 
writings giving vent to his anguish at the 
going.s-on in the state in the name of sub¬ 
duing the Naxalite movement. These and 
other critical essays on social and cultural 
is.sues brought out his flair for the literary 
form which received wide appreciation. 
He was inspired to try his hand at writing 
a novel and a play in Bengali. He also 
wrote a book on the agricultural economy 
in Bengali. 

His versatility was revealed further in 
his search foi the roots of Indian society 
in ancient literature and epics in Sanskrit 


essays and a book idtgentiiii his 
pretation of the culture and society as 
revealed in literature. Tbnets of Hindu 
religion and brabminism were among the 
topics he dealt with. 


Rudra travelled frequently betwem 
India and Europe. He was at Sorbonne in 
Paris in I9S6. He returned to India to join 
the Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
in Kerala to work on planning for the Left 
Front government during I9S8-59. He 
then moved to iSl at Delhi. Between I96S 
and 1968 he taught in the universities of 
Bombay and Delhi. Alternating between 
ISI and Visva Bharati he reuined his 
association with ISI all through as 
honorary visiting professor. 


A restless soul, moving from place to 
place, Rudra found his Final perch in the 
abode of peace, Santiniketan. He was 
working on a biography of P C Mahala- 
nobis as a National Fellow of the ICSSR 
during his last days. It was apt that hav¬ 
ing begun his career under Mahalanobis, 
he should have written his last notes on 
a biography of his mentor. 


References to Works of 
Ashok Rudra 


|l965):Wi(h Alan Manne,*A Comisiency Model 
of India’s Fourth Plan', Sankhyo, ^ries B, 
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|I970); ‘The Rate of Growth of Indian 
Economy’ in M Kidron and BAG Robin¬ 
son (eds). Economic Development in South 
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|I972): “Savings, Investment and Consumption’ 
in C R Rao (ed). Data Base of Indian 
Economy. 

11975): India's Plan Models. 
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and Realities. 
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|I985): Political Economy of Marxist Theory 
of History, R C Dutt Memorial Lecture 
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lAshok Rudra’s intimate association 
with Economic and Political Weekly and 
The Economic Weekly went back to the 
lime of Sachin Chaudhuri, founder-editor 
of the two journals. A regular contributor 
of research papers, book reviews as well 
as polemical pieces on topical subjects, 
Ashok Rudra also encouraged his stu¬ 
dents to send us their work which in¬ 
variably bore evidence of his painstaking 
editing and revision. Ashok Rudra was a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Sameeksha Trust from 1979 to 1987 —£d| 
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Pa rti al Decontrol of Fertiliser Prices 

J V Meenakriii 


The partial decontrol of fertiliser pnces, some important 
implications of which deserve greater attention than they have 
received, may deliver much less than what the government has led 
everyone to expect. 


THE recent government deasion to 
partially decontrol fertiliser prices, thereby 
accepting the recommendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Ferti¬ 
lisers (JPCF), comprises a package 
involving the following major measures 

(1) decontrol of pnces and distnbution of 
phosphatic and potassic fertilisers, 

(2) reduction in the price of urea, the most 
commonly used fertiliser, by 10 per 
cent, 

(1) import of raw materials for the 
production of fertilisers at official 
exchange rates, instead of at market 
rates as at present, 

(4) reduction in railwas freight charges, 
abolition of import duties on raw 
miienals and provision of other con 
cessions so as to contain the increase 
in fertiliser prices and 

(5) suitable increases in procurement 
prices in order to compensate farmers 
for the increased costs of fertilisers 

The government decision has attracted 
considerable comment already However, 
some important implications of the deci 
Sion deserve greater attention First and 
foremost, the announced partial decon 
trol has created a lopsided nutrient price 
structure. According to industry estimates, 
It 1$ anticipated that prices ol diam 
monium phosphate (DAP) will nearly 
double, and those of muriate of potash 
(MOP) will nearly tnple. Thus any savings 
in production costs of fertiliser, resulting 
from lower raw material -mport costs and 
the reduction in railway tanfl will be over 
whelmed by the price increases that will 
accompany decontrol This will have 
adverse consequences, not just for the fer 
uliser industry (they are not, however, the 
focus of this note) but for sustained 
increases in agricultural production 

A major concern has to do with the 
negative impact of lopsided nutrient 
prices on the efficiency of fertiliser use in 
the country While overall fertiliser 
application rates are low, in many areas 
they are approaching uneconomic levels, 
with the associated decline in fertiliser 


proauctivity Punjab is an oft-ated exam¬ 
ple of this Research suggests though that 
the declining productivity is not caused as 
much by high dosages of fertilisers perse, 
but rather from the overuse of nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers Analysis of dau based 
on cultivators' fields (as opposed to trials) 
indicates that in Punjab, when N alone is 
used, fertilisers become uneconomically 
(defined as the point at which the input 
output price ratio exceeds the marginal 
physical product) at application rates of 
100 to 120 kilograms per hectare But 
when appropriate amounts of P and K 
fertilisers are added, fertilisers continue to 
be economical even at application rates of 
2S0 to 300 kilograms per hectare. Even in 
the late 1980s, 37 per cent of paddy fields 
in Punjab were not receiving phosphates, 
and 9S per cent were not using any potash 
[Desai 1991) The effect of the partial 
decontrol will be to further exacerbate this 
nutrient imbalance. The 300 per cent in¬ 
crease in the price of potassic fertilisers 
IS especially unfortunate given that both 
paddy and wheat remove a high amount 
of the K nutrient from the soil The price 
structure resulting from the decontrol is 
thus unlikely to do much for the efficien 
cy of fertiliser use, and indeed may even 
contribute to a further decline in its 
productivity 

A question may still be raised about the 
impact on productivity in areas where fer 
tiliser application rates are low The 
argument put forward bv the JPCF to 
justifv a decrease in urea prices is that 
bv making this most commonly used fer 
tiliser cheaper, its use would be encourag 
ed and thereby the so far unexploited 
potential for productivity increases could 
be tapped However, as the JPCF itself 
acknowledges, non price (actors— 
particularly institutional factors such as 
a reliable and adequate input delivery 
system backed up by good extension 
services—are often the more important 
determinants ol the diffusion of fertilisers 
than prices And it is well atablished that 
such infrastructure is not yet in place in 
many areas In such circumstances, it is 


not clear what a 10 per emt decrease in 
urea prices can achieve in terms of im¬ 
proving productivity A low pace is of no 
use to a farmer if there is no convenient 
retail outlet, or if supplies are erratic 
[Desai 1991] 

The regional implications of the skew¬ 
ed pnce-structure resulting from the par¬ 
tial decontrol are also senous As in¬ 
dicated in the 1kble,the northern region 
relies relatively less on phospatic and 
potassic nutrients as compared to other 
region Especially relevant is the com¬ 
parison between the north and the south, 
where overall application rates are of 
roughly the same order of magnitude; 
While only about one-fourth of the 
fertiliser nutrients in the north are 
phosphatic and potassic, the correspon¬ 
ding figure for the south is 42 per cent. 
The reason for this has to do with both 
differences in cropping pattern and soil 
characteristics However, rough calcula¬ 
tions indicate that tf the usage proportions 
remain unchanged after the partial decon¬ 
trol, fertiliser prices in the north would 
increase from Rs 6 73 to Rs 8 17 per 
kilogram, an increase of about 21 per cent; 
whereas in the south, pnces would go up 
from Rs 6 23 to Rs 8 70 per kilogram, an 
increase of nearly 4^ per cent Therefore 
the impact on farmers in the south wiH 
be much greater than that in the north 
If the objective is to encourage agri¬ 
cultural development in a geographically 
balanced and equitable manner, the par¬ 
tial decontrol represents a most inap¬ 
propriate step 

Of course, there can be self-correcting 
mechanisms in the long term As demand 
IS sharply curtailed in response to higher 
prices—some predict an immediate 
decrease in the demand for the P and K 
nutrients of between 20 and 25 per cent— 
there will be a tendency for pnces to 
fall, especially if the more uneconomic 
phosphate-produang units are allowed to 

T sBi I Reoionm Frarii im k C onm mption 

AND Nl 1RII NT COMPOSITHIN 

(Average of 1988/89 1990/91) 


Region Fertiliser Per Cent 

IKe C omposilioo 
(kg ha) N P K 


North 

108 

74 

23 

3 

East 

SO 

64 

22 

14 

South 

98 

S8 

25 

17 

West 

42 

60 

II 

9 

All India 

67 

6S 

25 

10 


Source Fmibser Association of India. Fenilaer 
Statntiii, (Delhi, various issues) 
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fold up' But It IS not yet dear whether 
liberalisation moves will indude a clear- 
cut exit policy In any case, the short-term 
negative consequences may well turn out 
to have long-term implications 

To compensate farmers for higher 
fertiliser prices, the government has also 
raised suppoit prices substantially At 
Rs 270 per quintal for paddy and Rs 240 
per quintal for coarse cereals, these prices 
represent an increase of 17 per cent over 
the previous year It is worth noting that 
these increases in procurement/support 
prices are in fact much greater than what 
IS warranted by the likely increase in costs 
of fertilisers 

The average fertiliser price in late 1991 
was Rs 6 46 per kg of NPK Rough cal 
culations suggest thai a change in price 
of ( )10 per cent in N, 200 per cent in 
P', and 100 per cent in K would translate 
to a price of Rs 9 08 per kg if nutrient pro 
portions were unaffected This is an 
increase of 41 per cent Since fertilisers 
account for between 15 and 20 per cent 
of cash expenditures of (say) paddy 
farmers, the increase in total costs works 
out to between 6 and 8 per cent ^ar less 
than the 17 pei cent increase in the an 
nounced support prices Of course, the 
actual increase in costs oi production 
would be much less than 6 to 8 per cent, 
since farmers would presumably cut back 
on the more expensive nutrients At any 
rate, farmers—at least the surplus 
producing ones—will have been more 
than amply compensated lor the increase 
in icriiliser prices brought about bs the 
decision on partial decontrol 

An additional poini is in order The 
inuease in prices of phosphaiic and 
poiassic fertilisers, in conjunction with the 
10 per cent decrease in urea prices, are 
expected to bring about a savings ol 
nearly Rs 1,000 crore annually, as againsi 
the current subsidy bill (or fertilisers ol 
Rs 6,219 cioie However, the reality may 
well be different as the sasings in subsidy 
are ollset in large measure by either 
lescnuc rt'ductions or tost increases undci 
other heads 

Thus, because of the measures associa 
ted with ihe partial decontrol of ft rtiliser 
prices, ihe lailways will forego a icscnuc 
of about Rs 100 croie aniiualls on account 
of the reduced laiills lor tcitiliscis 1 his 
IS a full 10 per cent ol the estimated 
savings Similarly the abolition of 
customs duly on Icitiliser protcxis is 
expected lo result in a loss to ihc exche 
quei ol Rs 40 crore Moicovcr, ihe dcci 
Sion lo import raw maiciials for teriiliser 
prciduction at otficial exchange rates 


would mean reduced realisation of 
customs revenue ’ And the amounts 
involved ate by no means small The 
JPCF reports that before the decontrol, 
the differential exchange rate alone ac¬ 
counted for an additional cost of Rs 675 
crore to fertiliser units 

But the most signiTicant ‘transfer’ of 
the fertihser subsidy is likely to stem from 
the acceptance of the JPCPs recommen¬ 
dation to increase support prices to com¬ 
pensate farmers for the now more expen¬ 
sive fertilisers This means that unless 
issue prices are raised (not again'), the 
food subsidy bill will increase If this is 
allowed, the decrease in fertilisei subsidy 
will have occurred at the expense of an 
increase in food subsidy For the economy 
as a whole, much' less than the Rs 3,000 
crore will have been saved, and the govern¬ 
ment’s ability to bnng down inflation by 
controlling its deficit will be undermined 
Note also that even if, as is widely 
expected, wsuc prices are raised, the deficit 
picture Will be rosier, but inflation will still 
be fuelled by rising food prices 

The partial decontrol measures may 
thus turn out to deliver much less than 
promised 


ON ihc morning of August 10, 1986 
general A S Vaidya, who as the chief of 
the armed lortes was entrusted with the 
task of 'flushing out* Ihe militants from 
the Golden Temple at Amritsar was shot 
dead by two militants in broad daylight 
in Pune His wife also sustained injunes 
Ihe gunman sitting in the rear was a 
helpless witness to the attack On that day 
the car was being dnven by general Vaidya 
and hts wife was seated next to him After 
shopping while they were returning home 
around II 30 am the car slowed down to 
take a turn at the inter section of Rajendra 
Singhji and Abhimanya roads Ai that 
time a red Ind Su/uki motorbike came 
abreast ol Vaidya on the right, and the 
pillion ridir pumped three bullets into 
Vaidva at close lange This was indeed a 
shiKking news II the army is used for 
resolving jHiliiical issues such violence 
appeals lu be inevitable The assailants 
were lalci identified as Sukhdev Singh 


1 There IS virtually no poush being produced 
domesticaily, and India does noi seem to be 
g significam enough purchaser on the world 
markets to influence pnees; India accoums 
for ai moti S per cent of the world trade in 
potash fertilisers 

2 Although the sull more recent decision of ihe 
government to import two million tons of 
DAP in lime for the labi sowing of wheal 
wilt exen a sigraficant downward pimure on 
the price of DAP—the price increaM would 
only be on ihe order of 40 per cent—this 
relief »likely to be temporary unless imporu 
on such a scale are a regular phenomenon 

3 The question whether or not the imporution 
ot fertilisers at the officuil exchange rate in¬ 
stead of the market exchange rate will not 
upset the balance struck ai the lime of ihe 
iniroduciion of pariial convertibility is also 
too importani to overlook JPCP shows lit 
tie awareness of ihe implications in this 
regard ot tljeir recommendations 
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(Sukha) and Harjinder Singh (Jinda) 
These two along with three othmrs were 
charge-sheeted on Augu« 14, 1987 for 
offences under sections I20B (conspiracy), 
302 (murder), 307 (attempt to murder), 
465,468,471 (offences of forgery and the 
use of such documents) and section 212 
(harbouring an offender) of the Indian 
Penal C ode and section 3 (tenonst act) 
and section 4 (disruptive act) of the 
Terrorist And Disruptive Aaivities (Pre¬ 
vention) Act 1985 Earlier Salwant Singh 
on his own conlession mainly and Kehar 
Singh on charges of conspiracy were 
hanged Indira Gandhi’s assassination 
was the immediate sequel to Bluesur 
operation 

A reading of the judgment of the 
Supreme Court shows that around 200 
witnesses were examined and about a 
thousand documents were exhibited. 
Prostitutes figured as witnesses with 
whom the accused were alleged to have 


Crime and Punishment 

K G Knnnabiran 


With the hanging of Sukha and Jinda, three people have been 
condemned to death for then actions which took place as a sequel 
to the Bluestar Operations But what of those who were 
responsible for the mass murders which took place in the 
aftermath of the assassination of Indira Gandhi. 
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ptettiflf Id kiH fcneral ViUdya The 
propaganda againu political dissent is 
never complete unless we portray them as 
completely degenerate The conviction 
and sentence were not based on the 
evidence produced by the prosecution 
Even the photograph alleged to be that oi 
Jinda produced the prosecution was 
rejected by the designated court The 
judge said ”Firstly, in my opinion, this 
photograph does not appear to be tlut of 
Harjinder Smgh abas Jmda at all" how 
can 1 hold that this is the photograph of 
Jinda when obviously to the naked eye, it 
does not look similar to the face of Jinda" 
This speaks volumes about the quality 
and character of the investigating agenaes 
in this country Our law and order agen 
cies can only apprehend and kill and 
maim people but can never operate within 
the limits of law But then how were they 
convicted and sentenced to dcath^ Jinda 
and Sukha argued for their own execution 
Sukha filed two statements admitting that 
he killed Vaidya because he atuckcd and 
destroyed Akal Thakt in the Golden 
Temple Jinda also filed a statement along 
the same lines He claimed that he was 
driving Ind Su/uki and Sukha was the 
pillion nder They declared at the trial that 
they were proud of their act and were not 
atraid of death and were prepared to 
sacrifice their lives tor then faith, namely, 
the lealisation of separate state of Khalis 
tan There was no remorse or repentance 
Even il they had repented would the 
gallows be deprived of the rarest of rare 
cases which alone maintains it from 
falling into disuse' 

Both of them were sentenced not for 
offences under the lerrorist And Disrup 
tive Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA) 
1985 1 hey weit convicted and sentenced 
to death for murder and attempt to 
murder under sections 302 and 307 Indian 
Penal C ode Under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure where a trial ends in a death 
sentence it has to be confirmed by a bench 
of two judges of the high couii Such is 
the concern shown by law where forfeiture 
of hie IS the penalty imposed As against 
this there is an appeal to the Supreme 
Court under the Constitution This is the 
procedure prescribed by law that has to 
be iollowed before forfeiture of life is 
imposed as a penalty In cases of capital 
offences impiisonment for life is the rule 
and death sentence is an exception In the 
words of the Supreme Court it can be 
imposed in the rarest of rare cases, If 
general Vaidya's killing is a part of the 
terrorist act. under the 1985 act the only 
pumshment that could have been unposed 
was death penalty 


They were dungeid witli offenoes under 
lections 3 and 4 of TAOA198S along with 
similar and other offences under the 
Indian Penal Code and so they had to be 
tried under the act and not under the 
Code of C nminal Procedure 
By following the procedure prescribed 
for terrorist offences Jinda and Sukha lost 
their right of a refer trial before 
confirmation of the death sentences where 
the high court would have reheard the 
entire case afresh including the question 
of sentence While section 10 of TADA 
1985 empowers the designated court 
constitute under the act to iry any other 
offences if such offences are connected 
with the offences triable under TADA 
and if such joint trial is permissible under 
the code ol criminal procedure 1973 
Conspiracy, abetment, and attempts to 
murder and homicide as pan of a terrorist 
act are offences spccificallv set out in 
TADA and charging a person compre 
hensively under sections 3 and 4 of the 
act, and tor the very same offences under 
the penal code has always been used to 
prevent the accused from coming out on 
bail and this course enables the prose 
cution to avail the shortened trial and 
appellate procedure under the act In this 
case if the killing of general Vaidya is the 
terrorist act, the attack on his wife and 
the other offences connected with the 
offences of forgery would be offences 
under the penal code connected with the 
terrorist act But to frame a charge lor 
murder under section 302 also is to iiame 
a I harge in the alternative, which course 
IS not open under section 10 This would 
be alteinale jeopardy and can only be 
supported by the adage ‘heads I win and 
tails you lose The act, which even 
according to the Supreme Couit is dia 
conian, does not permit the kind of 
subversion it is subietied to While the 
Supreme Court was not inclined to intei 
fere with the finding of acquittal under 
TADA, relied on section 10. as did the 
designated court, and held tnat this is one 
of those rarest of rare cases where death 
penalty would be proper Both the learned 
judges and the designated court showed 
a lot ol concern while considering the 
question of sentence But what did not 
engage their atiention is section 15 of 
TADA 1985. which mandates the desig 
nated coun to transfer trial of any offence, 
if (even), after taking cognisance, it comes 
to the opinion that it is an offence not 
triable by it, to the couit competent to try 
It, so that such court may continue the 
Inal under the code ol criminal procedure. 
If killing ol general Vaidya is itself the 
terrorist act it looks too far fetched to read 
an alternative charge oi murder as one 


connected with the terrorist ofUmce This 
course has led to deprivation of life 
without following the procedure pres¬ 
cribed by law Taking this position is not 
to justify the dastardly act It is possible 
to argue that the sessions judge, two 
judges of the high court and the Supreme 
Court would have arrived at the same 
finding I he major locus ol the defence 
of a viti/en as a person has always been 
proceduic and this is quiniessentiaily set 
down in Article 21 ol the Constitution 
The penal law to contain terrorism is not 
a cateporual imperative The act itself is 
temporal y and notwithstanding the fact 
that Its life IS being extended ironi time 
to liiTic without any debate, it is the 
legislative expression ol us realisation that 
theve legislative mcasuic are not solutions 
to the problems facing the country A 
lormal and almost a mechanical approach 
to such issues brought before the courts 
mas lead to cannibalisation of these 
institutions—a danger we are duty bound 
til guaid against It has to be recognised 
that we very often become unwittingly 
victims ot brain washing, whichdrivci us 
to ^uspend our sense of justice anil fair¬ 
ness at a time its presence is crucial for 
the preservation ot a value system which 
IS the result ot a protracted struggle We 
do not have to be preoccupied with manu¬ 
facturing man vrs for a cause and alienate 
a communiiv bv driving it beyond a point 
of no return It mav bt said that even at 
the last siagt iheic was no repentance or 
remorse m these two Wc must be equally 
uncompiomismg in administering the 
value system wc believe in, to those who 
mav not believe in it and who doubt its 
claim to survival despite such onslaughts 
But oui Supreme Court could never 
aehievL that poise which alone would 
enable it to eftcclivciy function as the 
sentinel on the qui vive 

The assassination of Indira Gandhi was 
also a sequel to the Bluestar Operation 
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SOUTH INDIA VISCOSE LIMITED 

Regd & Corporate Office 1977 A Trichy Road Singanallur Coimbatore 641 005, India 


Statement of the Chairman, Shri Pallonji Shapoorji Mistry 
at the Thirtyfourth Annual General Meeting 
of the Company held on 9th September 1992 at Coimbatore. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you all to the 34th Annual General 
Meeting of your Company 

THE ECONOMIC SCENE 

In the last one year far reaching changes 
have taken place in India The 
Government initiated bold measures 
towards liberalisation decontrol and 
deregulation Opportunities have been 
thrown open for acquiring new 
technology tying up foreign investment 
agreements expanding diversifying 
raising funds from new domestic and 
international sources etc Ma)or 
concessions and incentives should help 
the Corporate sector 

The policy encourages foieiqn 
investment and Balance of Payments 
position IS expected to be healthy Along 
with liberalisation the Government 
should also take concrete steps to 
remove infrastructural constraints 

PERFORMANCE 

You would have noted from the Annual 
Report and Accounts that the Company 
has had another successful year Sales 
turnover has gone up from Rs 135 Crores 
to Rs 221 Crores Included are sales 
amounting to Rs 48 Crores of the Edible 
Oil Division which completed its first year 
of operations There was no contribution 
to the profit from this Division However 
the Division has been successful m 
stabilising production The Sunflower oil 
produced is of very gotxl quality and has 
been well received With fuller utilisation 
of plant capacity, higher output and sales 
this Division should start making 
contribution to the profits 

The profit performance of Pulp and Fibre 
Division was satisfactory In spite of 
substantial increases in cost of inputs 
the Company hopes to improve its 
performance dunng the current yeai 

EXPORTS 

The mam thrust of the new economic 
policies is to give a substantive fillip to 


exports There are definite improvements 
in the policy for exports and a number of 
Items have been removed from the 
prohibited I'st Your Company is fully 
consc'ous of Its responsibility and 
recognises the imperative nee® to 
increuse the Company s exports further 

Prospects jor exports appear 
encouraging The marketing team has 
been strengthened to intensify the export 
drive 

100% EXPORT ORIENTED UNIT 

Your Company is now in the process of 
establishing a 100% Export Oriented Unit 
at Sirumugai to manufacture Viscose 
Staple Fibre for exports The capacity of 
this plant IS 50 tonnes per day We expect 
to commission this plant during the 
current year I am confident that this Unit 
will contribute to the Company s turnover 
and profits besides earning valuable 
foreign exchange 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

You are aware that the Company had to 
diversify its activities taken over' 
pstaolished new ventures in areas such 
as drilling chemicals seeds pesticides 
engineeiino etc These subsidiary 
companies are making satisfactory 
progress and their performance is 
expected to improve The Company is 
constantly looking for better opportunities 
for further diveraification 

PULP WOOD DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 

The Company remains fully committed to 
conservation and regeneration of forest 
wealth The Agro forestry scheme to 
promote planting of Eucalyptus trees on 
the private farm lands has been making 
satisfactory progress The Company 
continues to distribute seedlings raised 
in commercial nursenes The objective of 
tiie scheme is to ensure availability of 
adequate quantity of pufp wood which is 
the basic raw matenal for the Company 
This will also improve the economic 
condition of farmers and ecological 
conditions of the area 


CHANGE IN COMPANY’S 
NAME 

It IS proposed to change the Company’s 
name to SIV INDUSTRIES LTD 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Your Company attaches great 
importance to the development of people 
in the Organisation High level motivation 
piogrammes are being organised on a 
continuous basis by National and 
International experts for Senior and Mid 
level Managers as well as workers 
Nearly 14 Quality Circles have been 
established and are functioning actively 
Several suggestions given by workers 
are being implemented 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Your Company is awart of its 
commitment to the Community Service 
for benefit of people in and around the 
factory and in Coimbatore A year long 
health check up programme for people in 
all the rural areas of Mettupalayam Taluk 
was conducted Free medicine and 
medical services were provided Drinking 
wafer is being provided to a number of 
villages around the factory Massive tree 
plantation Major Park maintenance such 
as Coimbatore Airport Park Coimbatore 
Race Course Park etc have been 
undertaken by your Company 

VISCOSE LECTURES 

In order to propagate continued massive 
forestation your Company is taking 
initiative to hold Viscose Forestry 
Lectures annually These lectures are 
delivered by international experts in 
forestry Experts from Oxford Forestry 
Institute and American Forestry Institute 
are invited for such lectures 
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nation, thouilfh overpowered and disanned 
both Beant Singh and Satwant Singh were 
shot by the armed personnel of the IBTP 
present there Beam died and Satwant 
Singh was brought back to life to be tned 
and sentenced to death The extra judicial 
execution of Beant Singh is the assertion 
of the executive prerogative of retributive 
justice and the revival of Satwant Singh 
was to demonstrate its faith in Rule of 
Law to the world at large In dealing with 
Kehar Singh’s guilt all the courts gave 
themselves away The Supreme Court, 
where words of learned length and 
thundering sound are uttered, did not even 
attempt to be disingenuous The reasoning 
was plain, in fact, banal The process by 
which you arrive at a decision is more 
important than the decision itself One of 
the issues raised was that under the code 
of criminal procedure the trial has to be 
an open trial held at a place which is 
accessible to the public The trial was held 
inside Tihar jail and so was not according 
to the procedure established by law The 
section declares that wherever the court 
sits't shall be deemed to be an open court 
and so “even if a trial is held in a private 
house 01 IS held inside a lail or anywhere 
no sooner it becomes a venue of trial of 
a criminal case it is deemed lo be in law 
an open place and everyone who wants to 
attend the trial has a right to go and 
attend the tnal ’’ (out clumsy expression 
IS an occupaiionai disease and so please 
bear with us) We of the learned proics 
Sion alone have the capacity of iransmui 
ing fiction into fact No judicial notice 
will be taken ol the fact that people do 
not frequent jails and police stations of 
then own free will and choice, that people 
ordinarily do not go anywhere near a 
place wheie there is an overwhelming 
presence ol armed ponce and that people 
know that these places will be teeming 
with plain clothes policemen They did 
not even take judicial notice of the 
massacre of over two to three thousand 
members of the Sikh community immedi 
aicly following the assassination of tndiia 
Gandhi Acquitting Balbir Singh tfie 
learned judges said “If expression of 
anger oi protest on the Bluestar operation 
could be used as a piece of evidence or 
a circumstance against accused then all 
the members of the Sikh community who 
felt agitated over the Bluestar operation 
must be held as members of the cons¬ 
piracy” That IS precisely what happened 
and a whole community was put to death 

Kehar Singh was found guiliy of cons 
piracy The attempt of Kehar Singh and 
Beant Singh to keep themselves away from 
the company of their wives and children 


spei&s volume about theitsktiMer designs, 
say the learned judges. Hie meetings 
between Beant and Kehar Singh as dis 
closed by Bimla Khalsa, a witness who 
turned hostile, was relied upon His close 
and continued association with Beam 
Singh, his deliberate attempt to exclude 
Bimla Khalsa from their company and 
conversation, his secret talks with Beam 
Singh followed by taking meats together, 
and his post crime conduct, all these went 
in proof of conspiracy which led to the 
death sentence of Kehar Singh Thiswa> 
a political crime and has been dealt with 
as such When we deal with an offence ol 
political conspiracy it should be doubly 
ensured that the concerned institutions 
under the C onstttution do not deny those 
that are arraigned before the courts 
because of their politics, political justice 
which IS so loudly proclaimed as a C onsti 
tutional obiective and a fundamental 
obligation The crime of conspiracy 
ongtnaies in the criminal equity adminis 
tered by th* infamous Star Chamber and 
IS so vague that it defies definition It is 
predominantly mental in disposition The 
evidence as to transmission of thoughts 
sharing the unlawful design may be suffi 
cient, say the learned judges The capacity 
to divine this depends on the case and our 
own view* prejudices and predilections 
The loose practice ol using this offence 
in political cases constitutes a serious 
threat to fairness in administering justice 
The law from the beginning had a political 
mission Present-day conspiracy trials 
nave long tradition dating back to 160S 
when Guy Fawkes and his friends took the 
tnal lor conspiring to blow up the Houses 
of Parliament From that day its utility to 
contain dissent was recognised History oi 
conspiracy demonstrates the “tendem^ <>• 
a principle to expand itself to the limit ol 
Its logic” The logical absurdity of this was 
demonstrated in 1890 when a woman was 
convicted for conspiracy for prcKunng her 
own abortion' This offence was made pan 
of the criminal law in 1911 when it was 
introduced into the Indian Penal Code 
From then onwards it has been in conti 
nuous use without rest or respite As what 
IS involved is the study of transmission ol 


thoughts sharing the unlawful designs it 
forces the accused to prove that he was not 
guilty, despite the presumption of his 
innocence. Though lot of rare is taken to 
sec that justice is manifestly seen to be 
done very olten our own political views 
enter adjudication and political justice 
becomes a casualty “In all societies, it 
would seem, the idea oi conspirac-y has a 
piotound emoiional appeal, particularly 
at periods of tension, or economic or 
social siress I sen in democratic states 
within the common law tradition, the 
ordinary laws of conspiracy come peri¬ 
lously close to ideas ol thought enme. The 
notion (hat a combination to commit a 
ciimc IS inherently more dangerous than 
the crime itself, is both illogical and 
improvable Since conspiracy laws tend to 
prescribe punishment for little more than 
a stale of mind, proof is notoriously 
susceptible to coerced confessions in 
countries lacking the most stringent 
safeguards" 

Three people have been hanged but not 
a single person has even been arrested for 
the mass murdeis that took place in *he 
aftermath In the face oi this cailvus 
mdiffeience the complaint about the 
absence ol remorse or lepenunce does not 
appear to be quite relevant This oosi- 
humous rev lew is ncccssaty if only to stop 
the violence and Ihe escalating alienation 
that IS taking place in Puniab ‘ V^c are in 
the distiessinii position of all who find 
their axioms doubted axioms which, like 
all axioms, are so sell evident that anv 
show ol dissidciicc outrages our morals 
and paralyses oui mind' And we have 
responded as men do respond to such 
provocation tor the most part we seem 
able to think of nothing better than 
icpression, we seek to extirpate the 
heicsies and wreak vengeance on the 
hcretiu Happily there are a substantial 
number who see that, not only when they 
were fust announced but as they still 
persist, the doctrines so frighten us 
constitute a faith, which we must match 
with a iaith, held with equal ardour and 
conviction” These words ol Judge 
Learned Hand sums up the situation we 
arc in 


Available 
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Death in a ‘City of Fools’ 

MSS nudiaa 


Wbai the final balance sheet of death was drawn up, after rirst 
the Vinayaga bash and then the MUad-un-Nabi procession, the 
toll was three men—all Muslims—killed and a wounded city 
which had once again lived up to the sobriquet of a ‘city of fools’ 
was left to seek solace in hack-written statements frtxtn the 
political bosses. 


RAiRTS of Thyagarayanagar in Madras 
dty woke up with a start ui the early houn 
of September 10,1970 A noisy explosion 
heralded the mysterious appearance of a 
‘PUlayar’ idol in Its neighbourhood 
Crowds thronged the site, which instan¬ 
taneously turned holy, and offerings 
generously poured in Sankaraiharya of 
the Kanchi Mutt, willing as always, 
declared the idol a ‘swayumbu* or self- 
created. As if an agent piovocateur, 
Pillayar chose for himself a piece of land 
already allotted for the construction of a 
mosque. 

A fledgling DMK government with 
M Karunanidhi at the helm had not yet 
lost Its will to truth Though softened in 
the mire of electoral politics, it was still 
informed by its earlier career of rationa¬ 
lism The plot was unravelled and the in 
nocence of Pillayar wore off from the 
mist of ‘self-creation’ tales emerged a so- 
called guardian of law, a Hindu police 
constable, who had not only installed the 
idol but also ingeniously set off fire 
crackers to add authenticity to Pillayar's 
self-creation He. as a devout Hindu, 
could not think of a mosque in his neigh 
bourhood Cops waited for the night to 
descend and Pillayar made a quiet exit 
Scathing as usual, a ripe old Periyar saw 
in Madras, ‘a city of fools’ 

Stopped in his mischievous tracks, a 
remorseful Pillayai went into a deep sulk 
whidi lasted two decades In between, the 
unnvalied M G Ramachandran took ovei 
the reins of power in Tamil Njadu and 
authorised religion, both persdnally and 
politically He stood the Dravidian dream 
on Its head Time was ripe for Pillayar to 
come back When he returned vengefully 
in 1990, It was with a new name and a 
newer agenda He was now Veera Vignes 
warar and he began speaking a language 
which was barely religious—it resonated 
with the nation With time he had also 
earned new. gutsy friends in the Hindu 
Munnani and the VHP On September 2. 
Vinayaga Chathunhi day, winding his way 
through Triplicane, a mixed locality of 
Hindus and Muslims, followed by 


thousands orbelligerem accomplices, he 
provoked the Muslims into a bloody com 
bat Full-throated slogans of hate, 
‘nadaswaram’ music and Tire crackers 
merged into a cacophony of offence in 
front of a mosque which was in namaz 
The result was siyift Hired hoodlums 
from the aty slums fanned into the 
narrow lanes and narrower by lanes of 
Ihplicane, leaving three dead and propei 
ty worth thousands destroyed Strangely, 
It was the mere semiotics of a chappal, 
allegedly flung at the processionists, 
which explained everything to the supine 
Ihmil press 

For 13 long years Fort St George played 
hide and seek with Karunanidhi. but when 
It Tinally yielded, it was as if to revive a 
20-year old enmity. Ironically, it was 
Karunanidhi who was in power in 1990 
when Pillayar chose to strike back But 
time had taken its toll Fon St George 
was no longer a comfortable place and 
Karunanidhi had his own worries With 
his back against the wall, he was proving 
to Delhi that he was-sufficiently Indian 
But ‘sufficiency’ had a free flow of mean 
ing depending on the needs of Delhi 


WhSkmayarhaadwtmMyermk 

and a frenzied put of ladiaiimMt even 
before India was born. Karunanidhi «as 
an orphan of such history. Now it was not 
Pillayar but Karunanidhi who went mto 
a sulk he merely whimpered,‘K>nc com¬ 
munity cannot ask for conditions to be 
imposed on processions by another com¬ 
munity!’ 

A short-hved DMK ministry was quick¬ 
ly replaced Memories of MGR, a sense¬ 
less assassination and Chureh Park 
English which enthralled the middle 
class—all combined conspiratoriaily and 
launched Jayalalitha Jayaram as the new 
chief minister of Tbmil Nadu. Her flist 
agenda, self-consciously repeated lOOi 
times like a Sanskrit sloka and ruthlessly 
carried out, was to underwrite the nation 
unconditionally ‘state autonomy* and 
‘federalism’ became proscribed words; 
and Tamil was once again adjudged a 
'neesa bhasa’—to defend it any more was 
to live dangerously Platform speeches to 
carefully planned exhibitions were mobi¬ 
lised to rewrite the Dravidian past In this 
new history according to Jayalahtha, 
Penyar’s pohtical career inexplicably 
end^ at Vukkam—to account foi the rest 
was to account for whv he turned against 
the Congressfte vision of the nation; 
similarly, 1%3. when Annadurai sought 
salvation before Nehru’s court for sinning 
against the nation, became the only event 
of any imponance in the DMK’s complex 
life story It was not an innocent nation 
which was being uncritically celebrated by 
the one and only Jayalalitha, but a Hindu 
nation In quick succession announce¬ 
ments flew from the Fort St George' a 
lempir Renovation Fund, a Vedic Insti- 
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AiMclion SqMd; lefinei^ 
oouna fbr techilwi* nid 'kum- 

WuMindauri* for every tenipte...The swe 
authoriied the language of I^yar. ft was 
nation plus Hindubm. If Karunanidhi 
just sulked, Jayalalitha seemed to abet. 
Pillayar knew fomil Nadu would be a safe 
hunting ground. Jayalalitha claimed, it 
was all in the evolution of the Dravidian 
movement. 

With friends in high places, this year 
the Vinayaga bash, which began on 
August 31, lasted a full week; and Vina¬ 
yaga himself grew in height and girth- 
like the inimitable cutouts of Jayalalitha. 
At Thyagarayanagar, the Vbwaroopa Raja 
Vinayaga gobbled up six tonnes of plaster 
of parb and 20 days of IS people’s labour 
to reach a threatening height of 30 feet. 
At troublesome IViplicane, he was 25 feet 
tail: at Marwari-dominated Sowcarpettai, 
he was 18 feet ull; at Royapettai, in the 
neighbourhood of the AlADMK head¬ 
quarters, he was 10 feet tall... it was a 
season for proliferation too. He begot 
1,501 versions for this southern city and 
intruded into 304 slums—courtesy, the 
VHP and the Hindu Munnani. And the 
Vinayaga week was the week of the na¬ 
tion; it began with Sri Maha Ganapati 
Homam for 'national unity and prosperi¬ 
ty’ and continued through Bharata Mada 
l^ja ’to revive national and religious 
spirit’. 

When Viswaroopa Raja Vinayagar’s 
final journey to the sea was flagged off 
by a dalit youth in the afternoon of 
September 6, Triplicane wore an uneasy 
calm. This time, Vinayaga was accom¬ 
panied by no less than 1,600 of his lesser 
progenies, some wearing crisp garlands of 
rupee notes. He was follow^ by several 
thousand men. A number of them were 
drafted from the city slums, and some of 
the youth carried in the open bamboo 
poles, wooden clubs and other weapons 
of offence. Along the procession, tradi¬ 
tional martial skills were put on display. 
Masquerading as Chatrapati Shivaji, one 
of them rode a horse and swirled his 
medieval sword at the bystanders. A 
mobile music band .sang the nation and 
the Hindus, occasionsdiy breaking into the 
inevitable Ihmil as svell as Hindi film 
sbngs. Slogans denigrated a distant 
Pakistan and Babri Masjid. They were in 
Hindi too: ‘Ham hai aulad Sri Ram ke; 
Islami hai aulad harem ke’. The southern 
doubters were always told Hindi inte¬ 
grates; at least once the doubters looked 
sane. Camaraderie also acquired a nor¬ 
thern idiom: the processionists tossed in 
glee colour powders at each other. 

In front of the Ice House mosque, 
Vinayaga’s entourage slowed down. F^- 


cessionists deliberately mdved to mid Ifo 
rather than merely walking ahead. Lari^ 
quantitiet of fire crackers were burst arid 
some Sivakasi ‘rockets’ were fired towards 
the mosque. The slogans became strident, 
louder and derisive of Muslims. A large 
cordon of policemen, tired and irritated, 
struggled to put out the crackers and 
separated the forlorn mosque which was 
forced to skip its evening ‘namaz’ from the 
jubilant processionists. With an un¬ 
precedented bandobast contingent of 11 
deputy commissioners, 30 assistant com¬ 
missioners, 91 inspectors, 183 sub¬ 
inspectors, 275 head constables and strike 
parties such as armed reserve platoons 
and 'Bunil Nadu Special Police companies, 
the procession reached the sprawling 
Marina beach which was for the day 
rechristened as Tilagar Thidal (Tilak 
grounds). 

It took four more days and one more 
procession for Pillayar’s agenda to suc¬ 
ceed. When the Milad-un-Nabi procession 
started from Mannadi in the afternoon of 
September 10, no one thought of trouble. 
This time, there were fewer policemen. The 
procession had more women and children. 
But the humiliation of September 6 was 
not fofgotten. If the north Madras hard¬ 
ware merchants mobilised Pillayar’s sup¬ 
porters in trucks, now it was the turn of 
Muslim merchants to do the same. Some 
of the yqung processionists carried stur¬ 
dy casurina sticks, iron pipes and swords. 
Though the organsers issued a diktat that 
nothing other than Holy Quran should 
rend the air, the procession turned out to 
be a carnivalesque free space: some 
chanted, “Is this battalion enough?’’, and 
some others added, “We shall reply; 
We shall die for Islam!’ The absent au¬ 
dience were those of the not-so-distant 
September 6. 

As the procession reached Triplicane 
High Road, rumours spread that the pro¬ 
cessionists were being attacked. A bunch 
of youths, displaying wooden sticks in de¬ 
fiance, went on a rampage near the statue 
of C N Annadurai in the erstwhile Mount 
Road. Ironically, it was Anna who ordered 
in 1968 the dethronement of the gods and 
goddesses f.om the walls of state govern¬ 
ment offices and displaced them with a 
secular Thiruvailuvar. The flow of Dravi¬ 
dian history has rendered him mute. At 
Triplicane, mobs ransacked a video 
cassette shop of a north Indian trader, 
Manoharlal. After the ‘riot’, Manoharlal 
who had installed a 25 feet Veera 
Vigneswar at Triplicane for the Vinayaga 
Chuihruthi, had proudly declared, “No 
one had conducted Vinayaga pooja here 
for the past 45 years!’ He chose to end 45 
years of peace 


Soon ibtwis n fose^or-atl Sht^ were 
attacked; loadaicle vendon looted; vriiicles 
set on fire. Violence qiikkiy spread to the 
thickly populated Pudupet and Egmore. 
While gangs of bigots fought it out on the 
streets, urchins stoned vehicles and 
escaped into the safety of narrow lanes. 
In the course of violence the Bells Road 
mosque was ransacked. When the final 
balance sheet of death was drawn up, it 
was three men—all Muslims—who had 
lost their lives. With a shoot-at-sight order, 
several rounds of teargas shells and cons¬ 
tant patrolUng by policemen, the two-<b^ 
long violence slowly subsided in the already 
ravaged Triplicane-Egmore stretch. 

A wounded city, which had once again 
affirmed itself as ‘a city of fools’, was left 
to seek solace in mere half-hearted, hack- 
written statements from the political 
bosses. Senior politicians kept off the area 
of violence. Not many expected anything 
from Jayalalitha whose new-found defen¬ 
ders were the BJP. The all pervasive 
Govindacharya finds the AlADMK’s cor¬ 
ruption accepuble as long as a Hindu 
nation gets underwritten. Then, rven 
M Karunanidhi. an old ally of the minori¬ 
ties, chose to revel in his continuing indif¬ 
ference. There was a time in the distant past 
when he had the will to salvage a ‘Makara 
Sankranti’ from its religious trappings and 
transformed it into ‘Pongal’, a secular 
celebration of Tkmil peasants’ labour. This 
seemed like a sad, endless Dravidian 
slumber. 

The year in the making looks already 
promising for Pillayar. It is the birth 
centenary year of the Paramacharya of 
Kanchi Kamakoti I^etam. A year-long 
celebration, sponsored by the Indian 
Overseas Bank, is under way, with the ex¬ 
president of India, R Venkataraman, and 
the plant scientist M S Swaminathan 
among the organisers. While R Venkata¬ 
raman always “fell elevated whenever he 
was in the company of the F^ramacharya”, 
M S Swaminathan is of late finding cor¬ 
relations between genetics and Advaita. 
With the ’respectable’ Indian Overseas 
Bank, R Venkataraman and M S Swami¬ 
nathan colonising the public space with 
religion, the Ikmil Hindu middle class need 
not feel any more embarrassed and can 
openly aspire for the status of Ram’s 
children. Ominously, the Kanchi Mutt has 
finally shed its ambivalence towards 
Ayodhya and has come around to endorse 
the BJP’s agenda. 

(The details of Vinayaga and Milad-un-Nabi 
processions this year were drawn primarily from 
ihe eye witness account of S S Sampaih. 
Sampath was beaten up during Ihe not for 
trying lo lake photographs.| 
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Neighbours and Borders—IV 

South Asian Democracies: Old and New 

Ajiirudha Gupta 

Can the political order in South Asia's new democracies remain 
immune from the decay and disorder that have overtaken the 
region's older democracies, India and Sri tanka'^ 


ONE by one—or almost simultaneously— 
Indu's neighbours, except Bhutan have 
Joined the ranks of democracies Pakistan 
has held two general elections since 
general Zia ul Huq’s death, the first one 
paving the way for the installation of 
Benazir Bhutto’s minority Pakistan Pco 
pie's Party (PPP) government, the second 
for Its replacement by Nawaz ShariPs 
Islamic Democratic Alliance (IDA) in Oc 
tober 1990 Though Shanfs coalition 
government has survived—despite defec 
tions, scandals and gruesome ethmc riots 
in Sindh—the army’s entrenched position 
in the existing state structure leaves little 
room for optimism about Pakistan’s 
democratic future. It still remains unclear, 
says Ayesha Jalal. whether in 1988 “a 
momentous return has been made to truly 
icpgesenuuve government or whether it 
It simply that the state of martial rule has 
decided temporarily not to parade in its 
true colours” •’ 

In contrast, Bangladesh and Nepal have 
witnessed unprecedented mass upsurge 
leading to the overthrow of two oppressive 
regimes General Muhammad Ershad’s 
thinly veiled mibtary rule and king Biien 
dra Bikaram Shah’s panchayat system 
Both have now parhamentary govern 
ments based on wntten Constitutions, a 
viable opposition in parhament, and a 
perceiaible determination on the part ol 
the people to resist challenges to their 
aewly-won freedom It is in this sense that 
the new political order in these two coun¬ 
tries u being buttressed by a vigilant 
pubhc opinion 

But does popular optmon, even on the 
widest scale, matter in the making of 
responsible and representative govern 
ment^ The question ‘who controls the 
levers of power and money'’” u as relevant 
in democracies as under authontanan 
rule. Besides, what can democratic rights 
achieve in a country like Bangladesh 
where around 70 per cent are illiterate, or 
in Nepal where over 90 per cent hve on 
subsistence agriculture? ‘Subsistence’, 
perhaps, is a misleading word, for the 
rural poor there is literally nothing to 
‘subsist’ upon 

Can the new poliucal order in such 


countries remain immune from the decay 
and disorder that have overtaken India 
and Sn Lanka*^ We must turn round to get 
a bird’s-eye view of the current state of 
politics in the two older democracies of 
South Asia What do we see'^ 

India and Sri Lanka 

hirst over-centralisation of state power 
despite —or in violaoon of—consUtuuonal 
lestnctions In India, the stale has become 
”a good in itself and the source of all 
goods sovereignty, unity, welfare, jobs lor 
all, and social justic^”’ In time, the 
Mate’s intervention in the economy has led 
to a merger of pobtical and economic 
power with the consequent acceleration of 
centrist tendenaes and erosion of federa 
list structures 

In Sn Lanka, the centrist trend gathered 
strength not so much from the state’s 
direct intervention m the economy as from 
a fierce competition between two major 
parties—IJNP and SLFP—to capture the 
majonty Sinhala vote Under pressure of 
the promises made dunng election time, 
party governments promoted Sinhala 
repiesentation in job, education, avii set 
viv.es, etc, thus denying the uiteiests of the 
Thmil minonty TTie state's security ap¬ 
paratus expanded phenomenally after the 
outbreak of inter-ethmc violence and 
Thmii movement for separate Eelam 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the state's 
overwhelming dominance over avil socie 
ty did not render the task of governance 
any the easier On the contrary, it brought 
about a ‘crisis of governability’ Wntes 
AtuI Kohli, “Ruling parties without stable 
social support, a govenuneni that cannot 
meet Its own goals, and a polity in which 
political goals increasingly come to be 
pursued by violent means are all charac 
tensiics of growing problems of governa- 
bility ’ ’ 

I hese violent means, with concoiiutant 
destruction ol civil order and liberties, 
have become all too pervasive lb suppress 
■he militant or separatist threat, the state 
has increasingly—or even exclusively- 
resorted to miliiary methods Witness the 
wars in Sn Lanka’s north and in Kashrmr, 


Puitjdb mdl Aiuun in likHa. AhinitMtk 
the state has granted itself any number of 
anti-terronst and security acu to nullify 
the fundamental rights guararueed by the 
Constitution 

The result is slate subversion of the 
democratic order by martial means These 
developments, in some ways, remind one 
of the familiar methods used by the col¬ 
onial admimstration to suppress the na¬ 
tionalist challenge’’ Only now perhaps the 
administration has become less efTioent 
than before Writes a former avil servam. 

How far has the Indian ConuMiition andits 
users given these (fundamental nghtt) to the 
Indian people'' The whole electoral apparatus 
has been a reflection of India’s illiteracy, 
poverty misgovemment and the impotence 
of ai least the lower half of the population 
in the hands of ‘the gang in posMssion’, with 
the subversion of free and fair elections vnth 
widespread booth capturing, lawlessnets and 
mafia politicians perverting public adrmnisl 
ration in the public interest * 

Why should all this happen^ Some 
blame the political leadership, others a 
whole ‘political class’ for discrediting the 
democratic experiment Some, again, 
focus on the ‘cnrmnalisation’ of electoral 
processes Kohli points out the built-in 
dangers of introducing combative party 
politics III pluralist societies, in which 
“competing political elites are willing to 
utilise any sets of appealing symbols and 
available means—including vioimt means— 
for political mobilisation aimed at bolster 
ing their electoral chances”' 

The upshot of such unbridled competi¬ 
tion for power, coupled with the embellish 
ment of the burcaucrauc-iiubtary ap 
paratus has been a cunous merger of 
religion and pobtics In Sn Lanka, religion 
added a new dimension of the ethnic and 
linguistic divide between Sinhala and 
Ikmil At one time, there were great 
dispanties m the life styles of the Smhala 
masses and the westernised elite Bandara 
naike sensed this dichotomy and utilised 
the Buddhist church to widoi his support- 
base among the Smhala majonty lius, in 
the context of a ’simple dividef between 
majonty and minonty conunumties, gave 
rise to Sinhala majontananum based on 
a quasi mystical desire to make 'the hmd. 
the race and the faith’ the sole proprietor 
of the Island state* 

In India, too, a similar trend towards 
Hindu majoritananism has become m- 
creasingly pronounced since 1980. A cen¬ 
tralised state system, paraebng secularist 
professions, reflecu in essence donunation 
of the Hindi-speaktng north over the rest 
of India This IS evidenced by what It prac¬ 
tices, not professes, in r^aid to federa¬ 
lism, official language policy, imnonty 
safeguards and seculansm. A niRior tl- 
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hM twen the {iraieetion of« BMkMU^ 
loaaUty n (cUgious^iihunl tcniis: 

In Biidii-cdiiiic wckto in identifkMe ethnic 
group Mpiite to and often indeed dominates 
the state giving rite to... official na¬ 
tionalism. In attempts at constnicting 
a nation had proceeded along the lines of 
carving out ethnicity buih around cultuinl 
artefacts of Hinduism, however defined or 
understood. And it is this Hinduism which 
inftnmt the very notion of the national 
maitutream.^ 

Whatever, be the expUuiation—and 
none can satisfy all—the description- 
gives an idea of the South Asi^n ver¬ 
sion—or subversion—of democracy. But 
in order to place this part of the discus¬ 
sion in proper perspective, we find it 
necessary to advance certain tentative 
theoretiod formulations. 

Tentative Formulations 

First, the controversy centring on the 
prospect of democracy in backward and 
pluralist societies: one school of thought 
contends that participatory democracy 
and a centralised sute cannot co-exist in 
pluralist societies. Hence the corollary: 
“Federal solutions to the conflicts of 
muiti-eihiuc societies (novide considerable 
flexibility demanding the construction of 
new or the reorganisation of old political 
arenas!'* A contrary viewpoint is that in 
highly unstable and fragmented societies 
only a strong centre can guarantee poli- 
ticid stability which (presumably! is the 
pre-condition for ‘maximum good of the 
maximum number’. 

To this controversy, we now add another 
question, namely, “in societies marked by 
great social and economic disparities, 
what makes the political elite choose 
democratic in place of authoritarian 
methods of governance? One reason can 
be that the traditional methods of sup¬ 
pressing civil and poUtical liberties have 
tended togrow too costly or self-defeating. 
Besides, in a changing world environment, 
the achievement of democracy—whatever 
be its contents—has now become a goal 
in itself. This may suit the privileged 
classes but what earthly goods can flow 
to the poor from this ‘goal-in-itselP? Does 
democracy simply allow replacement of 
one power group by another, mirroring a 
la Pareto, “the conflict in the modern 
age... between two elites trying to pur¬ 
sue their own advantage through the 
manipulation of mass support"?* 
Second, by definition a democratic 
government cannot adopt strong-armed 
methods to reorganise the appant it 
comes to inherit from a non-democratic 
past. This would mean that, howsoever 


«Mrit4Muiing a may bb, H 

hm U> dqiend perforce M a bureaucratic 
structure not used to, or antagonistic to, 
democratic functioning. Does it then 
follow that a democratic polity stows 
down the process of reform, no matter 
what promises had been made by the new 
rulers earlier? But would this not create 
popular dissatisfaction, sometimes even 
leading to the demand for a return of the 
old order? 

A final formulation—but more as a 
hypothesis-involves the notion that the 
larger the number of voters in elections, 
the wider grows the popular base of 
democratic institutions. To some extent 
this may be true; it is the poorer strata of 
society which take a more aaive interest 
in casting votes than the upper strata. But, 
the notion may perhaps have a larger im¬ 
plication: when a functioning democracy 
inducts the poor into its political process, 
albeit only for election purposes, it suc¬ 
cessfully txgins to narrow down the arena 
of class conflict in society. The experience 
of western democracies proves the point: 
class warfare of the type preach^ by 
Marxists has turned out to be a grandma's 
tale. (Nothing caused greater frustration 
of Karl Marx than the unbelievably cold¬ 
blooded sangfroid of the English working 
class!) 

The Indian and Sri Lankan experience 
too reinforces this point: “Class politics 
has not been and is not likely to become 
the principal medium for presenting In¬ 
dia’s weaker sections, wage workers and 
capitalist.’”" Mass politics in Sri Lanka, 
on the other hand, has gradually helped 
erase the rough edges of conflict between 
traditional elite and masses. 

Thus the premise we would like to ad¬ 
vance is that participatory politics can 
resolve in some measures the vertical divi¬ 
sions based on disparities in wealth. This 
is no mean achievement: but such politics 
also activises traditional Icnalties based on 
community, linguistic and religious affilia¬ 
tions. In other words, the society’s hori¬ 
zontal divisions take a new and dangerous 
turn. Over time, a unitary state increas¬ 
ingly resorts to force to maintain national 
unity or integrity—from which the dis¬ 
contented and alienated periphery wants 
to escape. A redeftniton of state, nation 
and democracy thus becomes absolutely 
imperative. 

Against this background we present 
below a comparative analysis of the new 
democracies of South Asia. 

Nevs Democracies Bangi adesh and 
Nepxl 

Even by South Asian standards, Bangla¬ 
desh and Nepal are the poorest. Over 90 
per cent of their total labour force ‘sub- 


sisr’on ngricuKiMc^ «4iich riusiM g ainnt 
rate of earning rinw 1980. AdiUi Ihency 
is bdow 30 per cent, mortality rate is hij^ 
and elementary health services are nea^ 
non-existent. Vet, surprisingly enough, 
both spend over 1.5 po’ cent of CNF on 
the military and wholly depend on exter¬ 
nal aid for development. 

In social structures, too, they present 
striking similarities. Thc4 per cent or less 
who oonstituie the privileged and weakhiet 
strata prefer to concentrate on the 
capital—the single large city in a back¬ 
ward agrarian economy. Here it is that 
political, administrative and economic 
powers converge, thus forging a network 
of kith and kinship among the upper 
classes. In Dhaka, there has been an ex¬ 
plosive growth of a nouveau riche clast 
fattening on (i) misappropriation of 
foreign funds and (ii) infkued rents from 
sub-letting houses and buildings to 
diplomatic and foreign pmonnel. In 
Kathmandu, toa a similar trend is at 
work, though tourism perhaps provides 
an extra dimension (see the second artide 
in this series). 

The pattern is not very different from 
the older democracies of South Asia, but 
a closer study of the capitally-based upper 
and middle classes in Nepal and Baii^- 
desh becomes important for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: 

(a) formation of these nouveau riche 
classes coincides with the flow of 
foreign aid and widening intenuuioiHd 
connections; 

(b) since their wealth is not derived from 
indigenous-based saving or entrepre¬ 
neurial activities, they represent 
socially unstable classes; and 

(c) the educated intelligentsia and 
students, belonging to urban-based 
middle class families, have been in the 
forefront of democracy movements: 
a.s such they play a significant role in 
informing—and influencing—public 
opinion. 

it is no wonder then that the scores of 
dailies and weeklies- which flood the 
markets in Dhaka and Katfimandu may 
be found to have limited circulation, but 
they nonetheless reflect one shade of opi¬ 
nion or odier of a spatially limited but na¬ 
tionally important class. Some.papets are 
funded by political parties or factttms, 
some by foreign sponsors, and othera by 
official agencies. The printed media thus 
provides enough material for a study of 
the political attitudes of the nouveau 
riche To borrow from l^nday, "How to 
make democracy work and yet have the 
government serve the interests of the 
ordinary citizens who have no rote in the 
sharing of economic and political power... 
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Here we leave the parallels and take the 
contrasts; The political climate in Dhaka 
is perpetually oveT'heated. Its highly ar¬ 
ticulate intelligentsia tends to adopt ex¬ 
treme views on any issue This naturally 
gives rise to multiple groups and factions. 
Those taking prufe in Ben^i nationalism 
are bettei educated and politically tend to 
gravitate toward the Awami League (AL). 
Those not very educated gather round the 
ruling Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
(BNP). Awami League views BNP as pro- 
Jamaat. that is pro-Islamic and funda¬ 
mentalist. The latter returns the compli¬ 
ment by churning that the League gets its 
orders from outside. 

Ideologically, however, there is little to 
divide these two major parties. Both 
welcome foreign aid and also a free 
markei economy, though publicly they 
criticise both on grounds or national in¬ 
terest. Politics moves around two ‘charis¬ 
matic’ and clashing personalities; prime 
minister Khaleda Zia of the BNP and the 
leader of opposition. Sheikh Hasina of 
AL (see the ilrst article on this senes) It 
is the personal rivalry of these two ‘iron 
ladies’ whidi has made Bangladesh nearly 
ungovernable. In the meanwhile; Jamaat 
supporters have fanned out to distant 
areas to counter—and perhaps overcome— 
Baiigla nationahsm 1:^ an aggressive ver¬ 
sion of Islamic brotherhood. As the 
economy slides downwards, the chiuices 
of forging a democratic consensus recede 
further. The Jamaat—like India's BJP— 
feeds on religious passions, while an 
unidentiried third force’, having links with 
the army bureaucracy, works quietly to 
discredit both the government and the 
opposition. 

Religion is not an issue in Nepali 
politics, though there are some ethnic 
grievances and linguistic agitations among 
Hindi-speaking people of Dual. But on 
such iwues the Nepidi Congress govern¬ 
ment and the communist opposition have 
not found it difficult to amve at a con¬ 
sensus. R>r die tinie being the laigest com¬ 
munist formation, the Urated Marxist 
Leninist (UML), has adopted a rigid stand 
on India-related issues (e g. the Thnakpur 
controversy over the sharing of water 
resources). But even on such issues they 
have increasingly shown flexibility. 

The mgjor issue is not religion, but in¬ 
ternal developments in the Nepali Con¬ 
gress (NC) and the UML Despite a sale 
majority in parliament, dissatisfaction is 
rife and senior NC leaders are not happy 
with C P Koirala’s government 

There is also a gnontocracy cruis. The 
older genetauon of Congress men have 


Bnle in oomiaon wttfi those who Joined 
them later (around die early 1970i). Most 
of Koirala’s ministry belong to these late 
comeis and are below 40. This is enough 
to cause heartburns among the old. There 
is, besides, no alternative to NC and com¬ 
munists; hence the new politicians, in¬ 
cluding the former ’Psnehas’, graviute 
towards the ruling party. 

The commumsts too present a divided 
house. They do not teem to follow any 
unified policy; some demand a Maoist 
type democracy; others pick up the anti- 
India theme to discredit Irilateiid dealings 
between Kathmandu and New Delhi. 
Other political parties—National Demo¬ 
cratic Front (NDF) of former 'Panchas'; 
Nepal Sadbhavana tarty, a purely Duai- 
ba^ group, and Umfied Left Front 
(ULF)—are too insignificant to influence 
the national mainstream. But they show 
enough potentials to damage the new 
democratic order. 

With very little changes at senior levels, 
the bureaucratic apparatus, which ex¬ 
panded and thrived during the panchayat 
era, remains intact. "We are trying to 
bring about accountabiiity in administra¬ 
tion”, says the vice-chairman of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Reform Committee, “but we 
are still in the stage of evolving ways and 
means”. He admits that it would be a slow 


pmecM^ wA pdoiMift 
hold that kmg. The dUemma of demo¬ 
cracy is that it opens a taadonfs boa of 
expectttions, without proridim extra 
resources to meet even a minimum of such 
expectetioiis. This, in sum, is the saga of 
South Asian democracies-in-rags. 
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Scmib Aliiean Indians^ India and 
‘New’ South Africa 

IHurampal 


India's future relations with South Africa will need to take into 
consideration several complex factors, such as South Africa’s 
strategic potential, the emerging and inevitable conflict of vested 
interests and the role South African Indians have played in the 
anti-aparthdd struggle. 


DESPITE 68 per cent of Whites electorate 
support to the leadership of reform, why 
are victims of apartheid sceptical about 
any ‘real change?' Are Whites unwilling 
to dilute their supremacy? If so, can they 
avoid its serious ramirications and racial 
conflicts?^ What would be the fate of 
South African Indians who in popular 
belief remain ‘alien’ in South Africa? 
Could it lead to their expulsion or give 
birth to insurgency on the pattern of Sn 
Lanka? What kind of relations would 
develop between ‘New South Afnca’ and 
India? These are some of the questions 
which arc addressed in this article. 

South Africa is a union of four states, 
luunely. Cape, Natal, Thmsvaal and 
Orange Free State and 10 Bantustans. At 
mid-1988, 35 milhon population included 
69.5 per cent Africans and 30.5 per cent 
Europeans or Whites (16.8 per cent). Col¬ 
oured (10.5 per cent) and Asians (3.2 per 
cent). It would be a misnomer to equate 
South Africa with the Amencas or 
Australia. Colonisation beyond the Cape 
coasts took place only after 1820. It had 
not been much different from Algeria, 
Namibia or Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). How¬ 
ever, Whites treat the country divided into 
‘nations of racial groups’ and ‘ethnic 
nations’. 

Africans are identified as three distinct 
peoples: Bushmen, Hottentot are referred 
as original inhabitants. Most of them were 
decimated in the process of occupation of 
Cap& A good number of them (like the 
Khoisan) are now part of the Coloured 
group. Itotu are overland migrants from 
the north only a little earlier than the 
Europeans who came overseas ftom south. 

It is also a misnomer to equate Bantu 
tribes with adivasis. Slave trade disrupted 
growth and disintegrated their polities. 
Colonial policy divided them in hundreds 
of nutjor and minor ethnic tribes “on the 
basis of a high degree of mutual in¬ 
telligibility and common grammatical, 
phonetical and lexicographical forms", 
etc In Bantustans, they were given ‘iden¬ 
tity’ of ethnic nations.’ 

European settlement began with the 
Dutch East India Company at Cape in 
1652. The Engksh people followed their 
Imperial flag hoist^ over Cape in 1806. 
Unwilling to accept British authority. 


many Boers trekked out to Natal, Change 
Free Sute and Transvaal. After the 
discovery of gold, diamonds and rich in¬ 
dustrial raw materials, the British moved 
north to carve out an empire along 
romanticised Cape-to-Cairo route The 
Union of South Africa was formed after 
Anglo-Boer Wars (1899-1903). In 1909, 
Britain granted Responsible Covemment 
to the Whites, who then counted 
11,17,000. officials and settlers together, 
niey doubled to 26,44,000 by 1948 when 
apartheid became state policy. Ibday, they 
are five million. They include HoUuders 
(1652), French Huguenots (1688), British 
(1820 onward), Germans (1850), Jews 
(1880) and Rhodesians (1980).* The 
British are identified as English, and 
others Afrikaners 

Over three million Coloureds are the 
result of miscegenation of Europeans with 
slaves, natives, and Malay women. Since 
1950. the Bushmen are grouped with 
them The majority of them are in eastern 
Cape Others are scattered in different 
aties. Asuuis included Indians, Malay and 
Chinese Malay and Chinese are now 
grouped with Whites and Coloured.' The 
people of Indian origin form the Asian 
racial group. 

There had been a two way traffic of the 
people from Africa and India. There are 
settlements of the people of African 
origin in India.* Greek navigation 
manuals refer to Indians access to Africa 
in pre-Chnstian era.^ An Indian piloted 
Vasco Da Gama from Natal to India in 
1498. (European settlement in Natal 
began only fiom 1820s.) Earliest immi¬ 
grants included people like Simon whose 
mother (Monica) was Indian. According 
to first census (1904), out of 1,00,918, 
40,918 were descendants of Indians who 
had migrated at their own." Today, they 
are over one million But ail have goi 
coupled with ‘indentured labour’, brought 
in between i860 and 1894 The 'ideolo¬ 
gical limbo’ about their status as a settl¬ 
ed nationality of South Africa has ended, 
theoretically, with the introduction of 
Asian chamter of in-cameral parliament 
in I9S4. However, anii-liidian literature 
mention “and there are the people whose 
home is in India" 


> ALtENATIOM 

The British were tn ‘critical* need of 
labour to develop economy suited to 
European standards. It is argued that 
‘war-like Zulus’ and other Africans were 
not willing to work as labourers. However, 
it IS of interest to note that BriUdi dis¬ 
couraged recruitment of local labour in 
the colonies of White settlement.* British 
India was considered a repository of 
'suitable labour'. A commission, ^ 
pointed in 1872, maintained that Indian 
labour “would be far cheaper to the 
Colony, while the advantage of letaining 
in the country a race of men of indust¬ 
rious habits (whose) skill can scarcely be 
doubted". Hence, official pobey encourag¬ 
ed permanent settlement of Indians. 
Though treated worse than slaves, the 
agreement with ‘indentured labour’ of¬ 
fered land in lieu of the cost of their 
repatnauon. It led to a spectacular growth 
in Indian settlemenu all over the country. 
By 1885, only 2,0(X) Indians were in the 
hub of Durban city only. They increased 
to 10,335 tn 1889 and to 30,135 in 1892. 
It worked against them after they (4(M)00) 
exceeded the English (45,000). 

The English launched a tirade against 
Indians. They castigated them as 
sophisticated and active menace, com¬ 
peting for space, place, trade and pobtiod 
influence", and accused them of “evading 
taxes, military service and sanitation”. It 
was alleged that by “means of rabbit-like 
fertility, they have ousted the White man 
not only from his occupation but literally 
from standing room” To escalate hatred, 
they added that Indians were “taking away 
the jobs and economic opportunities 
available to natives”. 

The agiution had adverse effects on all 
Indians. Colonial Act of 1891 repealed the 
provision for any grant of land to ‘inden¬ 
tured labour'.''’ (Orange Free State im¬ 
posed a blanket ban on landholding tru 
Indians.) They began resincting their 
franchise. 

Indians under the leadership of Gandhiji 
organised strong protests against race 
discrimination Rulers in Pretoria regret¬ 
ted the pursuits of such policies. Hailey 
points out that 

Had ii been possible at an earlier date to 
ioresee that a period might come when 
Africans advance might appear to Euiupeans 
in South Africa lo constitute a menace to 
(heir own economic and social life, prudence 
might have suggested confemng on the Asian 
community a status which would have 
secured its support in the intereu of Euro¬ 
peans raiher than to that of Africans."- 
In 1984, they sought Ttrieving the lost 
ground by providing an Asian chamber. 
However, Whites then ignored all pleas. 
The act of 18% sought Indians “to return 
to India" or to “reindenture at a lower 
salary" As 'illegal resident', they were 
liable to pay a penalty tax The act 
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also mainuined that both Indians 
and Africans were subjM people, of 
course, of different cokmies and should 
be excluded from the voters. Indians fell 
a prey to dubious colonial policy by tak¬ 
ing a strong exception to th^ parity with 
Africans. They pleaded that they had en- 
loyed representative form of governing 
earlier than the Europeans.*’ But there 
was no relief for them. With the grant of 
Responsible Govemment to the >^tes in 
1909, agitators advocated rule of “only a 
supoior race of the Whites (where) 
Indiatu were not welcomed as settlers and 
competitors”. 

Mahatma Gandhi again organised pro¬ 
test marches of thousands, but could get 
a temporary reprieve through Smuts- 
Gandhi Agreement of 1914. The agitation 
followed by discriminating laws remained 
uimbated. Reacting to widespread protests 
in India, Britain, and South Africa, Cape 
Tbwn Agreement (1926-27) laid stress on 
their repatriation. Cut from tlwir roou for 
generations, they preferred to live in the 
country of their Inrth. The agreement pro¬ 
mised to “uplift the considerable number 
of Indians who would remain and beoottM 
part of the permanent population of 
South Africa”. 

in 1940, the Lawrence Committee took 
up resolving Indo-European tensions. It 
was scuttled by a White ‘panic’ on the 
Broome Commission reporting that 
Indians had continued penetrating Euro¬ 
pean areas. It led to enactment of Ihtding 
and Occupation of Land Cnansvaal and 
Natal) Restriction, in 1943, and Asiatic 
Land Ibnure and Indian Representation 
Act. in 1946. After coming to power in 
1948, National Party (NP) emphasised 
that the basis of their policy remained on 
repatriation of as many Indians as possi¬ 
ble In 1949, even landholding did not en¬ 
title them right to franchise. These steps 
followed serious and anti-Indian riots. 
Seized by strong resentment and fears 
amongst Indians, the younger generation 
joined their forces with Africans.'* India 
broke off trade and diplomatic relations 
and moved the United Nations. 

The UN General Assembly discussed 
the ‘Indian Dispute with South Africa’ 
until it went into oblivion after the battle 
got concentrated against apartheid in 
1961. At home, the Pretoria government 
vigorously pursued its policy of ‘total’ 
spatial segregation.'* 

Spatial Restrictions 

Notwithstanding conflict of interests, 
both English and Afrikaners had “their 
common interest to conquer, rule and ex¬ 
ploit” non-Whites and country to their ad¬ 
vantage. They sought reducing of latter's 
share through their spatial segregation. 

Africans were segregated as ‘indepen¬ 
dent ethnic comrouitities’, and pushed into 
Bantustans on the peripheries along sea- 
coast and boundaries of neighbouring 


ted prinuu-ily to Cape Before the anti- 
Indian agitation, duality of coitral 
business districts was the feature of the 
towns. Indians had spread over Cape 
Natal and Dansvaal. In the process of 
segregation, almost 80 per cent of them 
have got restricted to suburban of 
Durban. 

Boundaries of disintegrated ethnic na¬ 
tions and racial groui» were rigidly fixed. 
Each of them continue functioning in 
isolation. It lends credence to fears that 
“the infrastructure of apartheid cannot 
readily erased,” and “a post-apartheid 
integrated society" cannot be recreated 
through market mechanism proposed by 
the leadership of reform. On the other 
hand, the spatial map has strengthened a 
triangle of the forces of vested interests. 
Change Free Sutc is almost an exclusive 
preserve of Afrikaners. English-Afri- 
kaners-Colouicd and Afrikaners-English- 
Africans are dominant in Cape and 
Transvaal. Whiies-Africans-Indians are 
parties to ihe struggle in Natal. Indians 
arc surrounded by an oppressive deruity 
of Africans, who are worst exploited 
land, development and education policies. 

Land—the basic means of production— 
has been the touchstone of colonial and 
apartheid policies. Land left with the 
Africans was delimited as ‘rural areas’ and 
rest as ‘urban areas’. About 73 per cent 
of land ramains with the Whites. (Being 
limited in,numbers and concentrated in in¬ 
dustrial/mining econoir^, vast tracts of 
this land remains empty.) Land allotted to 
Coloureds and Indians also formed part 
of the ‘urban areas’. 

in the ‘final settlement’, lethnic nations’ 
were allowed to have 13 per cent of the 
total land. However, by 1984, they had 
only around 10 per cent in &miustans. 
With the exception of western Thuiskei, 
land IS of medium or poor fertility. There¬ 
fore, Bantustans are homes of old, 
women, and children. Others moved out 
to ‘urban areas’ for employment. 

In ‘urban areas', they were ‘temporary 
sojourners’ coinading with their term of 
employment. They have continued staying 
in the shanty towns, municipal locations 
and'compounds around places of their 
work. Their residential areas are stocked 
with filth, suffer from deficiencies, and 
lack of electricity. Their living in hovels 
make plain the severity of their plight. 
Above alL total area occupied by them ac¬ 
counts for only two per cent of the total 
land. There, they are joined by a large 
number of unemploy^. They add to 
unsettling conditions in African towns. 
Proposed land reforms do not appear to 
be in consonance with the nuances of 
peaceful transition to a democratic set-up. 

Land redistribution and restructuring 
of economy are basic priorities for 
Africans. Lifting of restrictions on land- 
holdings in urban areas is meaningless to 


haue no economic ftrength to acquire hqid 
in the market. f 

Development Policy 

Colonial policy from the beginning 
stressed “development on no standardis¬ 
ed lines” and “to develop the trade and 
communities, and to protect the interests 
of the merchants and others who are 
engaged in the development of commer¬ 
cial and mineral resources”. Therefore; 
development was geared towards ‘urban 
areas’—the preserve of the Whites with 
maigiiul benefits to Cotoured and Indians. 

Africans worked at critical low wagra 
Notwithstanding trade union offensive 
from 1970s, xhey are paid lowest. They 
were also restricted for a very long time 
from developing their enterprises. There¬ 
fore, their standmd of living deteriorated 
fast. There has been no change excepting 
a ‘limited elite’ pampered by the rulm in 
Pretoria to encroach into their solidarity. 

The politics of education sought to 
train Africans only for menial jobs.** 
Cruel disparity in allocation of funds, ex¬ 
tremely poor quality of curriculum, and 
disproportionate student-teacher ratio 
have converted the African youth into a 
‘lost generation’. In 1979, the Pretoria 
r^me unbanned their elementary educa¬ 
tion. However, the struggle for ‘liberation 
before education’ took its own toll by con¬ 
verting them into “the shock troops of a 
peoples war”. There were only SIJOOO 
students who passed matric in 1990. Not 
more than 17,000 of them were qualified 
for undergraduate courses in 1991. 
Thousands lack education, skills and 
working experience Therefore, “native 
effects of education policy are incalculable 
and will persist long after the demise of 
the system”. The ‘lost generation’ could 
become ‘shock troops’ of extreme politics. 

Old Wine in New BarrLES 

After the referendum, president de 
Klerk has again reiterated the resolution 
“to move forward to power-sharing, co¬ 
operation and reconciliation in one un¬ 
divided South Africa”. Explaining his in¬ 
itiative earlier, he said that^’power has to 
be shared in such a way that the majority 
(Africans) will neither have absolute 
power nor be able to abuse the power to 
the detriment of the minorities or for their 
suppression”. 

Concept of power sharing is not a 
new phenomenon. Conceived by Arend 
Lijphart, in 1974, it became the basis of 
recommendations, in 1977, by a comihit- 
tee headed by P W Botha who initiated 
the era of ‘reform’.'* Coloured and Arian 
Chambers, introduced in 1984 originated 
from this move. 

De Klerk’s latest proposals to parlia¬ 
ment, on April 24, include two-chamber 
parliament, veto power to racial groups on 
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•Mir wS a oQuada iriife a 

chainnaB to rotate ewny fix awntiu 
nneog three to five members. Ami- 
apmtheid activists have again repudiated 
it as a design to shore up *Whitd 
supremacy. 

IMe cannot be explicit about the future 
until decisions are taken on Bantustans 
and gnuu of vote to Africans. However, 
we can visualise three possible scenarios. 
The NP and the Conservative Huty of the 
Whites, the ANC, the PAC, the Infcatha 
and the SACP of the Blacks are main con¬ 
tenders in post-apartheid struggle for 
power.** Notwithstanding their going 
multi-racial, political parties gemrally 
derive stren^ from their respective racial 
constituencies. NP has the support of 
Buthulezi's Zulu-dominated Inkatha Par- 
t); and proWhite Coloured groups. About 
a third of the Indians are reported¬ 
ly associated with ANC. and equal 
numbers are aligned with the NP. With 
tremendous power of patronage both in 
land and economy. NP hopes to achieve 
a settlement with '‘moderate Black leader¬ 
ship from which the ANC would be ex¬ 
cluded”. It has drawn out an informal list 
of SO organisations, 19 of them art now 
included in CODESA. Thus, the NP-led 
political alliance has an edge over ANC 
and its allies. But. as Holeman Jenkins 
describes, “South Africa (would) step 
along a minefield of (such) alliances”. In 
a conflict situation. Whites would prefer 
tetainittg the support of Zulus-dominated 
Inkatha and such other parties which are 
not favourably disposed towards Indians 
or ANC-led alliance 

The second scenario suggests a broad 
alliance gf all groups. It will ensure 
dominance of an infotmal NP-led alliance 
of the first scenario and its hazards. 

Third, ANC-PAC-SACP alliance offers 
better prospects for the rise of a 
democratic nation. But it is likely to 
further escalate Black-Black violence and 
radicalise extremists. Protest marches 
since the beginning of the initiative for 
reforms have exposed the weakness of 
anti-apartheid forces. A PAC leader has 
been unequivocal in conceding that unity 
call is futile since “each group had its own 
philosophy and programme” and is am¬ 
bitions.'* In all possible scenarios, con¬ 
flict is expected to boomerang op Indians. 

Anti-Indian Bias 

African-lndian relations are not warm, 
in particular, in Durban. The place has 
earned a notoriety for bad relations bet¬ 
ween them. Educated by Whites’ agita¬ 
tion, Africans' accusations against 
Indians include: (i) profiteering by traders; 
(ii) exploitation by slum landlords; (iii) 
competition in retail trade in African 
areas; (iv) high rate of increase in their 
population; and oihen. It is not an exag¬ 
gerated fact that Indians protests became 
the precursor of African liberation move- 


Matts.- in ’bcMiiext 'jSmith. AAica, 
KaUMl in iiissiirviey in 1955-56, obiwes; 
in its origin k w$m mainly a iocai problem, 
centring on OuiInu), and the total number 
td'penpm then vitally affected by it formed 
only a wnall ptoportton of the population 
of the Union. it not for the existence 
of this issue; howevn; the doctrine of apar¬ 
theid might never have found expression in 
legislation of so challenging a forms as that 
which is now taken... That attack has not 
unnaturally encouraged Africans to present 
a more united front agaiiut measures uikcn 
to implenient the policy of apartheid. 
However, petitions, in the early years did 
contribute to buikUng an anti-indian bias. 
Indians marshalled comprehensive argu¬ 
ments to substantiate, th^h futilely, that 
they were civilised like the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and their being bracketed with ‘the 
savage' Africans had added insult to the in¬ 
jury inflicted on them by the colonialists. 
(Obsession of their superiority and 
backwardness of Africans continue to 
dominate the minds of a majority of 
South African Indians.**) It reflects in 
their closely knit racial Moup and their 
cultural isolation, in particular, from 
Africans.*' These are exploited by vested 
interests to aggravate anti-Indian bias at 
grassroots, it b further fudkd by their (In¬ 
dian) higher level of prosperity as a^nst 
dericiencies suffered by a vast multitude 
of Africans in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

India has been a victim of Britbh im¬ 
perial pedicy in ex-colonies of Indian 
settlement. Notwithstanding rhetorics, 
independent countries have failed in ex¬ 
tending their solidarity in struggles against 
imperialism to post-independence 
struggles against economic imbalances. 
Failure on the economic front has more 
often been directed against descendants 
of migrants brought by the imperial 
powers from one colony to another. 
Migrants of Indian origin in the 
neighbourhood of Africans suffered most 
because of their superiority bias, 
economic prosperity and their soft- 
peddling with Whites. Only in a crisis, 
have these people often involved India. 

India has also suffered from its bias in 
favour of parties and leaderships that were 
in solidarity during the freedom struggle; 
It caused serious damage to the interests 
of India in the changing political land¬ 
scape in these countries. We are trekking 
through the same fault lines in South 
Africa. For example, the ANC is not the 
sole representative of the people like 
SWAPO of Namibia. Notwithstanding its 
towering place, and strong solidarity with 
India, in the struggle against apartheid, 
ANC is now one of the 19 parties of 
CODESA engaged in realpolitik of strug¬ 
gle for power in ‘New South Africa*. A 
message communicating a bias in favour 
of ANC is obviously a cause of suspicion 
by rivals, it would push India into fault 


iUm stidi u crameid by siqnion^ 

Obote's party in the Mriiggie for powtr ki 
Uganda. We cannot alio ^nore the fact 
that few of the countries of Africa and 
Asia aie involved in proMenu lilm ‘Indian 
Question’. Unlike other coimtiks. South 
Africa remains a power of high strategie 
importaM to the powers in control of the 
international order. It can devetop into « 
problem like Israel in west Asia. There¬ 
fore, neighbouring countries on the maiB- 
land and littoral countries in die Indian 
Ocean will perforce be dependent moR on 
South Africa than India. It u imperative 
for India to formulate policies commen¬ 
surate with the strategic potential of *New 
South Africa*. 

Many analysts are also demonstrating 
their pathetic ignorance in oontemidating 
economic co-operation with South Africa 
on the pattern of other devefop^ coun¬ 
tries. Like Japan, South Africa is another 
country of the south that finds a place 
amon^ developed market economies of 
the north. On settlement of the post- 
apartheid struggle, India-South Africa 
relations are likely to devdop on the pat¬ 
tern of Japan and other developed coun¬ 
tries of north. 

Thus all the racial groups—native or 
descendants of migrants—have a i^iti- 
mate right to be natkmab of South 
Africa. Ascendancy of vested interests can. 
lead to a bloody racial confrontation. The 
pro-changers also should not ignore that 
Whites, though fewer in number,.are 
placed in a mudi stronger posithw. 
Anti-apartheid struggle was sucoessfbl la 
paralysing the economy. Pushed to the 
wail. Whites can wreck ^ system bqiond 
repair. In a racial conflici, thqr can iKpect 
stronger sympathy and support of all- 
powerful White Christiandom. Thus, 
reconciliation with rectification of im¬ 
balances can ensure a peaceful transition. ; 

Notwithstanding solidarity of the arti¬ 
culated leadership, majority of Indiam 
prefer to soft pedal with the NP-lixl 
alliance in the initial stages, they may 
reap a few beneTits. For example, are 
reportedly acquiring property o^ered for 
sale by the Whites who are moving out 
the tension-prone zones to safer areas. But 
it would cost them increased hostifity of’ 
the neighbouring lot of oqilailed Africm 
They have a better stake in correcting the 
imbalances created by land, deveiopmait 
and education policies. Both South 
African Indians and India need to be 
cautious not to repeat fault lines they 
tracked through their approach to the 
post-independence events in East Africa, 
South-East Asia or Sri Lanka. India has 
sacrificed its vital interests in an all-^ 
solidarity with the struggle against apar¬ 
theid. Providence, therefore, suggests pa¬ 
tience in opening the gales and concen¬ 
tration on ^orts for a consensus amongst 
all the racial and ethnic groups would be 
in a national interest. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


An opportunity in Rural Research 


JANARTH a Rural Development Agency working in 
the Rural Areas of Aurangabad District (MS), is 
planning to set up a Research Center in Pune to 
support Its implementing team 

Persons with research background in rural areas, 
along with necessary qualifications and experience 
may apply 

Please send your biodata along with details about 
relevant experience, the most recent publication, 
salary expected and two references 

Preferred age below 45 years Fluency in Marathi 
and/or English expected 


Apply to, 

"JANARTH ‘ Admin-Co-Ordinator 
P.O.Box 127, 19, Samadhan Colony, 

Aurangabad. 431 001 (M.S.) 

(TWo other major Rural Development Organisations from 
Maharashtra ere also likely to loin in for support from Oils 
team in the near future) 
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Crender, KinsMp 

Case of Sri Lanka under Colonial Rule 

Carla Risaeeuw 

It is very much part of social science to analyse state formation, large-scale economic change or the effects 
of colonial rule as f they an disconnected from changes in gender, family and kin niations. This hinders at¬ 
tempts to examine these links and pox questions not only about changes in people's degree of wealth or poverty, 
employment or education but also aboKt the natun of their intimate life arrangements and support networks. 

This article discusses one example of state influence on marriage, family and gender relations as wdl as the 
position of the more vulnerable family members vis-a-vis thox who gained in power within their kin-networks 
The ejotmole is that of the Sinhalese in Sri Lanka during British colonial rule 11795-1947). 


FIFTEEN years ago Rayna Rapp in a short 
anicle emphasised the need to undertake 
icsearch into the origin of state formation 
and its impact on kinship structures, 
including gender-arrangements. Much 
earlier Engels in his famous work, Vie 
Origin qf the Family, Private Property, and 
the State had developed a framework which 
connects the growth of private productive 
pioperty to the decline of a communal kin¬ 
ship base. In the process marriage is made 
more restrictive; legitimacy of heirs more 
important and wives become means of 
repriiduction for their husbands. The process 
included a curtailing of reciprocal relations 
among kin and a growing unequal degree of 
access to the created productive resources. 
1 his process is said to result in the transfor¬ 
mation of kinship-based societies to those 
based on hierarchy and class. The hypothesis 
of closely linking the formation of class- 
based societies to the creation of the patriar- 
chical family has yet to be examined, so far 
little detailed research has been undertaken. 
Rapp makes a plea for such research: 

State formation and penetmtion is pro- 
cessuak its form and force are highly variate; 
both within and between societies...bul...ihe 
power of the state to penetrate and leorganiK 
ihe lives of its members is clear|t977;314]. 
Although Rapp's article CMnot be other 
than tentative, its value lies in framing ques¬ 
tions on the conditions under which gender 
and kinship are transformed. Questions 
which could otherwise be erased before they 
can be written. It is still very much part of 
social science to analyse state formation; 
large-scale economic change or Ihe effects 
of colonial rule as if they are disconnected 
from changes in gender-, family- and kin- 
relations. This hindm an analysis attemp¬ 
ting to examine such links and pose ques¬ 
tions not only in relation to changes in 
people's degree of wealth or poverty, employ¬ 
ment or education; but also into the nature 
of their intimate life arrangements and 
support network.s. 

In this article I will discuss one example 
' of state influence on the intimate life ar¬ 
rangements of marriage and family, affec¬ 
ting gender-relations, but also the position 
, of tne more vulnerable family members 
« vxs-a-vtf those who gained in power within 
I rheir kin-networks. The example is that of 
' the Sinhalese in Sri Lanka during British 

|lKSMC 


colonial rule (1795-1947). The British rule 
differed from its European predecesors (the 
Portuguese and the Dutch) in that it formed 
a state-rule over tfie whole island. This had 
but seldom occurred in the nearly 20 cen¬ 
turies of documented history. Colonial rule 
also established its brand of capitalism, 
which reallocated land ownership and 
reshaped avenues of social mobility, through 
its ledistribution of existing and the creation 
of new resources. In the process, families; 
family members and men and women found 
themselves confronted with differing oppor¬ 
tunities and developed different strategies in 
response 

Before discussing the British era, I will 
give a short elaboration on transformation 
in gender-relations prior to European col- 
onisatiori. Although the basic thrust of my 
article ctnphasises the deteriorating impact 
of colonialism on the position of women 
and the degree of security offered by 
kinship-relations, I do not want to evoke a 
static penpective: My findings correlate with 
those of other feminist writers,, who have 
elaborated on the theme of the devolution 
in the position of women in societies ruled 
by European colonialism (Etienne and 
Leacock, 1980]. In highly differring cultures 
in north America, Africa, Asia, the im¬ 
ported economy and ideology affected the 
access to resources such as land and labour, 
but also the women’s degree of participation 
in decision-making structures within their 
marriages, families and communities. But 
such changes have to be related to the com¬ 
plexity of total change the society under¬ 
went, which requires detailed historical 
analysis. The colonised societies of the I9th 
arui 20ih centuries were obviously extremely 
varied and often had virtually no more in 
common than the foreign domination itself. 
The degree and length of ccilonial domina¬ 
tion was also subject to great variation. 

Finally, the mutations in the position of 
women which took place prior to colonisa- 
titm should not be underesdmated. Leacock 
has for example pointed out that the en¬ 
thusiasm to expose the destructive effects of 
(neojcoionialisnr, at best divided into dif¬ 
ferent economic phases of European expan¬ 
sion from mercantilism to fully-fledged 
industrialisation, also caused, a neglect of 
pre-colonial history. 

Indeed there is almost a kind of racism 


involved in the assumption that cultures of 
third world peoples have virtually stood still 
until destro^ by recent mushrooming or 
urban industrialisation (Leacock 1981: 17], 
This point can be further worked out in 
ocieties with an extensive written history 
prior to colonisation, as in Sri Lanka. The 
colonial history of Sri Lanka, especially the 
south coast of the island, is relatively long; 
almost four centuries of successive invasions 
by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the British. 
The formation of hierarchy mentioned by 
Rapp had already largely taken place before 
the advent of the first European colonialists 
and several transformations in gender-, 
relations can be surmised during these 
centuries. Therefore I will give a short ipview 
on pre-colonial Sinhalese Sri Lanka, before 
continuing with the only European coloniser 
who established a colonial state. 

PdstTiON OF Sinhalese Women before 
COIONIALISM* 

Lx>ng before the advent of European 
colonialism, Sintu-Jese society had developed 
pronounced 'stratified characteristics, 
including hereditary kingship, aristocracy, a 
central religion sanctioned by royalty, 
military powers, tax collection, trade and the 
use of currency (Hettiarachchy 1972; de Silva 
1981). At Ihe same time it should be realis¬ 
ed that a degree of ‘upward mobility’ was 
possible, and could even become prominent 
when new forms of economy, such as sea¬ 
borne trade, gained influence. The uneasy 
equilibrium between forces striving for cen¬ 
tral control and those attempting to break 
through, or rather into, the system, resulted 
in a society of conflicting interests and 
subsequently struggle (Kulasuriya, 1976]. 
This struggle occurred mainly among the 
elite, both traditional and newly founded, 
and centred primarily on its male members. 

Several writers have noted the relativel 
better position held by women in Sinhalese 
society in earlier centuries (Sth B C to 4th 
A D ) when compared to the middle ages 
(Gunatilleke, 1982, 1983; Dewaraja, 1980; 
Hdrner, 1978; Law, 1927), although much 
research remains to be done. Their findings 
are based on the position of women in the. 
fields-of religion and the state and the' 
manner in Which they are portrayed in the 
literature arid plays of his historical period. 
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thei^ ^ttoii in marriage, a» a Buddhist 
marriage remained a lay affair, so that 
relatively few written refetences were made 
on the subject. 

As far as religion was concerned, the 
Buddha allowed women to enter their own 
orders, which was a revolution in his day. 
Wh«i Buddhism came to Sri Lanka women 
established their own religious oiders and 
gained exceptional prominence.' Also 
women were thought capable of attaining 
the high spiritual state of ‘arahatship’, while 
the highest state of ‘nirvana’ could only be 
achieved if she was first reborn a man. The 
Buddha was known to speak highly of 
women, although at times he was am¬ 
bivalent, and early Buddhist literature is said 
to be less denigratory of women than 
the mediaeval writings of a later date 
[Gunatilleke, 1982:35]. It is significant that 
the oldest chronicle of Sri Lanka, the 
Dipavamsa. was written by nuns and 
describes the history of Buddhism on the 
island. It is known to give greater pro¬ 
minence to women and their role in bringing 
Buddhism to the island than the later chroni¬ 
cle of Mahavamsa, which was written by 
•monks. Currently it is the latter chronicle, 
which IS more frequently referred to, which 
IS but one first example of the impercepti¬ 
ble ideological shift from a female to a male 
perspective. In the course of time there was 
clearly a decline in their religious sutus from 
approximate parity with men, and after the 
destruction of Anuradhapura and the 
Buddhist orders in the llth century, only 
those of monks were reinstated. Since then 
the nuns never regained their own orders and 
have had a low status in Sinhalese society 
Several histoncal accounts refer to their 
resistance to this situatioii in which they were 
unsuccessful, but currently new efiorts are 
being underuken [Gunatilleke, 1983], In af¬ 
fairs of the state references to women are 
rarer, as kingship, aristocratic and military 
leadership were mainly mate domains. 
Nevertheless, in early history there are 
references to women being train^ in warfare 
and science [Ellawaia, 1969:88) and, in the 
first century AIL there are still references to 
women who could hold titles in the feudal 
hierarchy in their own right.’ Women were 
also known to be involved in trade and travel 
to the coast for this purpose (Ellawaia, 
1969:82). 

In the literature of almost any period there 
is a recurrent theme emphasising the evil side 
of womanhood, and the necessity for males 
to curb her power lest she would lead to their 
spiritual and/or social downfall. But 
here also a difference in emphasis can be 
delected. For instance, in the first chronicle 
of the Dipavamsa women are described as 
having played an active pan in bringing 
Buddhism to the island—especially through 
their access to the supernatural. In the well 
known Jalaka Kata [Cobwell, 1957), which 
have been rewritten by monks over at least 
20 centuries, women are often depicted as 
evil, scheming beings' who can nevenhetess 
also be admired for their cunningness and 


Omwiatm- the Btetatumofthe Kooe pisriod 
(preceding the Ponuguoe period), prcK 
foundty influenced by the current Hindu 
culture, depicts a smilarty evil woman, but 
here her passive, beguiling beauty receives 
far more emphasis than her scheming 
qualities. 

These muutions in emphasis become all 
the more interesting if one goes more deep¬ 
ly into the pre-Buddhist cultures of Ceylon, 
which are described as being centred on a 
female ancestor, tracing descent through the 
female line (‘Nagas’) or as having been 
matrilineai and having practised polyandry 
(‘Vkikkhas’) [Paul, I929-.278|. Although these 
cultures are now completely forgotten, the 
first Buddhist monks incorpomted some of 
their beliefs in order to hasten the acceptance 
of Buddhism among the people. For 
instance, the worship of spirits living in trees 
is said to be transformed currently In similar 
beliefs in parts of the island, and in the 
reverence lor the Bo-tree in the Buddhist 
philosophy [Paranavitana, 1929:315). 
Examples ate also found of deities of the 
Vhkkha-period, which have been transposed 
to central figures of Buddhist mythology |de 
Silva, 1981:50; Saratchandra, 1952). in stu¬ 
dying the distant past one also stumbles on 
two versions of the myth ducting the origin 
of the Sinhala race iParaiuivitana, 1929:310). 

In the version accepted today, a prince 
named Vijaya is said to be the mythical con¬ 
queror of Lanka. The second version, 
however, accorded a role to his sister as well 
as to him. She lef( hei father’s palace in a 
boat, like her brother, and founded a civilisa¬ 
tion on anothei island. She became known 
as the ancestress of a race of Amazons, or 
‘western women’. According to Paranavitana 
this woman, known as the sister of Simhala 
(another name for the same figure of Vijaya) 
was venerated among the Sinhalese as the 
‘western queen‘ (1929:309).’ Mediaeval 
travellers like Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta 
referred to the existence of an island to the 
west of India, which was inhabited by a race 
of Amazons. Although references to these 
western queens are found in the Buddhist 
chronicle of the Mahavamsa and in 
Sinhalc.se folklore,* and a place of worship 
IS said to have been reserved for them near 
the western gate of Anuradhapura (which 
kingdom ended in the llth century) [Geiger, 
1908], in later periods this version ot the 
myth seems to have disappeared. This se¬ 
cond version of the myth is virtually 
unknown nowadays. 

At this stage, thc.se findings must remain 
speculative, but they do justify further 
research as Raap had called for, into the rela 
tionship between the dimming of female 
presence in history and the rise of centralis¬ 
ed state and religious power in mainly male 
hands. They al.so strongly indicate a society 
undergoing deep-felt changes, in which the 
postulated transformation of women 
venerated for their fertility to one feared for 
their evil and fickle character could^have 
slowly taken place’ long before the advent, 
of Euiopean colonialism. In the remaining 
pan of this article I will examine a more 


qwciflc period in history, the 19ib century, 
and attempt to give a concrete and docu’ 
mented analysis of a process of change, in 
which women and less influential family 
memben stood to lose in a social and 
economic sense. And as the soci«y was 
already transformed imo a feudal and highly 
stmined one, it is important to make a 
distinction between the impact on the 
privileged sections of society and the peasan¬ 
try. In the first case, 1 will deal with transfor¬ 
mation in women’s access to land and 
property, through marriage and inheritance; 
In the second 1 emphasise women’s access 
to paid labour and trade 

Colonial influence on Position ot 
Women , 

The Portuguese (1505-1640) and the Dutch 
(1640-1795) ruled only in the coa.staI area.s 
and had a profound influence on the 
economy and social life of those regions. The 
constant wars, which caused the local people 
to flee to the hills, must have had a seriously 
disruptive effect on their (family) lives. Men 
were frequently taken off to light, often 
without payment, which must have left the 
women to fend for their families and 
themselves. In the British colonial period 
this process continued m a different ibmi 
as labour became a marketable entity, for 
which a wage was paid From before 1900, 
each census in the southern province for 
instance, showed a surplus of women, due 
to labour migration of men to the main 
towns. This migration was induced by a lack 
of land and jobs, especially along the consul 
strip of the .sputh. In such a sttuation mar¬ 
ried women, who in contrast to unmarried 
ones could not migrate so easily, were forc¬ 
ed to rely on jobs available in their villas 
leading to a growing dependence within 
families on the women’s economic contribu¬ 
tion. One of the home-tndustnes which grew 
in importance in this situation in the coir 
industry, which currently still provider a 
(meagre) income for over 25,000 women 
(Rissceuw, 1987}. 

Another factor, the brands of Christian- 
ty introduced to ihe island, including Iheir 
concepts of sex and marriage, conflicird 
deeply with those of the local people, and, 
to an extent also with the Hindu-colouied, 
ideology of the elite. Thus, the Portuguese* 
could not even induce their own personnel 
to enter into permanent monogamous 
unions, as during their period of domina¬ 
tion in Ceylon, a process leading to such 
marriages, sanctioned by the state, was only 
just being introduced. 

At a lattei stage the Dutch faced similar 
problems, although a negative judgment on 
sexual relgtions outside marriage had 
become more pronounced. Furthermore, a 
judgment on sexual behaviour became an 
important indicator of a person’s morality. 
Thus, leading Sinhalese were forced in grow¬ 
ing number to marry officially and mono 
gamously within Dutch churches, if they 
wished to pursue a carra in the Dutch col¬ 
onial service. Public power and morality thus 
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became fused, while the position of a wife 
under Dutch law became equated to that of 
* a minor Obviously the vast mmority of the 
population still remained unaffected by such 
laws 

But It was only under British colonisation 
t|79S 194t) that the traditional forms of 
*afflily and marriage were systematically at 
tacked and brought under degrees of sute 
control which in themselves torm a fun 
damental break with a tradition where 
neither state nor religion interfered with 
mairiage and family hie 

For the local people marriage did npt 
necessarily take the monogamous form 
preferred by the colonials as is also found 
in the literature of the kotte period 
There is ad amusing anecdote recorded by 
a Portuguese officer at the beginning of the 
t6th century who encountered a Sinhalese 
woman lomplaming about her eight 
husbands According to his own account he 
gallantly offered to chase away or, even kill, 
seven of them The woman, hoswver, replied 
that she wished to retain at least four, and 
this had mystified him sufficiently to remark 
on It in his writings leaving us with one of 
the few comments on Sinhalese women 
made by the Portuguese military [Peiris, 
1909] 

Later writers in the Dutch and Bntish col 
onial periods elaborate a picture of a society 
in which sexual relations in general, and 
marital relations also to some extent, were 
not made much of, but ‘considered rather 
as casual and inevitable incidents in a per 
son’s life’ (Peiris, 19S6197) Initially reports 
concentrated on the aspects of the marriage 
systems they encountered which to them 
seemed shocking and chaotiu This led them 
to overlook the importance of family bonds 
which gave men and women greater 
economic security than mairiage itself 
Apart from fraternal polyandry and the 
practice of mlanticide, group mairiage was 
practised [knox, 1911 Davy 1821 Le 
Mesurier, 1860] while a man could be 
married in a fraternal polyandnc union and 
also have a monogamous union with a wife 
in a sepaiate home Instances ol polygamy 
are also recorded These facts, and the obser 
vation that people often entered into four 
oi five marital unions during ' lifetime 
{knox, 1911171 9j, completed the fcuropean 
judgment of horror and amarement 

in the course of time and under the in 
flueiice of the Bntish attempts to change the 
traditional Roman Dutch law on marriage 
then prevailing detailed studies were under 
taken which gave a better undeistandmg of 
how the system worked [Javewardenc, 1952 
Hayley, 1927) I\vo forms were recognised 
within marriage in relation to residence and 
property the virilocal ‘diga marrfage, im 
plying that the wile goes and livek on her 
husband’s land and the uxqnlocal ‘binna 
marriage, where the husband lives on his 
wife's family land and the children take the 
mother’s family name. In the latter case the 
husband acquires no right to his in laws’ 
iMid, and is liable to expulsion or divorce 
by the wife or her parents at any moment 


(Pinris, 19S6204] 

in this system the phenomenon of a 
bastard child was not recognised All 
children born to a woman were accepted by 
her family provided they were fathered 
men of similar or higher renk/caste {Hayley. 
1923] A child became a bastard only if a 
woman had mated beneath her caste, m 
which case her male family members (m 
eluding her husband if she was married) had 
the right to chastise and even kill her m order 
to restore the dignity of the family This 
practice was m conflict with British con 
cepts, and they tried to curb these male 
rights within the family and replace them 
with marriage laws, whereby a man could 
be brought to court for killing his wife 

One of the most significant consequences 
for women in the traditional system was the 
great importance of the family as a social 
unit which implied that, even after mar 
fiage, they could at any stage fall back on 
the family of origin and even regain the 
iniiial loss ol inheritance to family land if 
they had been married in diga In binna mar 
riages similar rights were accorded to the 
male within his family of origin In practice 
this meant that a woman who returned to 
her father’s or mother s family from a diga 
marriage would regain her nghi to own the 
land and could be married in binna by her 
Tamils 

Ihe complex rules of mheritance, of 
inhereditary and acquired projierty, of 
divorce by the consent of either party of the 
relative lack of mainteiMnce obhgations tor 
a husband towards his wife, as they svere un 
necessary as well as ’he strong economic 
position of the widow and the custom on 
divorce for the husband’s family to take Ihe 
sons and wife's family the daughters can 
not be elaborated upon here I can only 
summarise here the three trends which 
developed with the implementation of the 
British marriage laws (for a full discussion 
sec Rissecuw 1991 chapter I] (a) In the first 
place the legislation worked towards a 
monogamous life long union sanctified by 
state and/or ehureh which preferred 
sirilueal residenei and patrilineal 
inheiilanee (b) The woman’s relatively 
independent position in marnage, provided 
bv her life long aeeess to land and properly 
and the tight to disoite, was to shill to the 
position oi a legal and economic dependent 
with limited divorce rights, to be protected 
bv her husband and on his default, by the 
state Her position became one which was 
at best seeuK but lacked cconomie poten 
'lal because even as a widow her rights to 
land and property were finally curtailed 
{Hayley 1923 ihaptcr 5] 

The fact that the British extended the 
wiles rights compared with the prevailing 
Roman Dutch law where she had a degree 
ol dependency on hei husband comparable 
to that of a child [Jayawardene 1952), docs 
not contradict this basic trend (c) Thirdly 
legislation reduced the number of persons 
tor whom the older family members could 
be legally held asponsihic by creating a 


category of *hattarcK’, and by aliermg igdopc 
tipn* from a family deciaion to «legal |m>' 
cedure The new system therefore created a 
greater inequality of access to family land 
and property among family members, 
coupled with <t reduced responsibility of the 
newly privikved for the less pnvilcg^—the 
former being found only among selected 
malt members 

BRI IISH It (list A7 ION ON MARRIAOF ANU 

iNHiRiiANit Women Of Priviiloe 

The reshaping of the marriage and 
inheritance laws was a long process, cover 
mg most ol the 19th century The first laws 
passed made the practice of infanticide a 
crime <in 1823 and in 1842) and also requited 
Ihe registration of every birth In 1846 
bigamy was made unlawful, which in fact 
meant that only a monogamous union was 
legal In 1859 polygamy and polyandry were 
mentioned by name and prohibited while a 
marriage had to be registered Non 
registration was punished with a fine 
Possibilities for divorce were severely curtail 
ed and divorces were only legal if the decree 
was passed by a distnet court Under the new 
laws It was easier for a man to claim divorce 
from his wife than vice versa [Books of 
Ordinances 1823 1842. 1846 and 1859) 

In 1869/70 debates arose between gt sern 
ment agents and the governor, when it 
became apparent that the majority of the 
people were ignoring the new legislation, 
leading to an alarming rise in bastardisa 
tion of the population {Sessional Papers 
l869/70al In 1870 the law was further 
amended [Book oi Ordinances 1870] while 
in 1919 the payment of alimony and 
maintenance of the children in case ol 
divorce was legulated by Ihe provincial 
register 

These new laws raised a great deal of 
passive and active icsistance from the 
Sinhalese, and it ts by no means certain that 
Ihe British were lotall) successful by their 
own standards Nevertheless monogamous 
marriage is the rule and today under 80 pet 
cent of the marriages are said to be 
registered Diga marriages arc on the 
increase in preference to binna marriage 
C urrently polyandnc unions are reiativelv 
rare occurrences The traditional marriage 
customs are forgotten by many sections of 
the Sinhalese population, at best they arc 
remembered as quaint at times embarrass 
ing customs of the past, especially amongst 
the elite and middle class ’ That this could 
take place in such a relatively short period 
of just over 100 years, poses several ques 
lions in relation to socialisation family 
networks and relations between spouses to 
which > will return later 

To further understand how such drastic 
changes in the relationships between the 
sexes could take shape in such a rdatively 
unnoticed manner, we will consider two fac* 
tors (a) The reasons underlying the British 
implementation of this policy, and its 
association with their policy on the mam 
resource involved, namely, land (b) The 
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M tHe iinptefiHsntaliQn<if these 
new potides 

British land Poi io 

When Riulysmt the dynamics of change, 
It becomes evident that it will not suffice to 
explain it at an ideological level only, by em- 
phansing the moral indignation felt 1^ the 
Bntish and, to a degree, shared with earlier 
colonisers A more crucial factor emerges 
explaining the policy on marriage laws dur 
ing the period 1800 1870 when one looks at 
what happened to the most important source 
of inheniance, namely, land 

The commercial land policy of the British 
with the development ot plantations has 
been well documented To implement this 
policy the Bntish concentrated initially on 
alienating vast tracts of land on behalf of 
the European capitalists The way was 
prepared in 1811 with the Colebrooke 
Cameron Papers (Mendis, 19S6], while in 
1840 the ‘V^e Land Act* was passed, which 
claimed all land for the crown unless pio 
perty rights by individuals could be proven 
Several additional ordinances followed bet 
ween 1841 1907, all consolidating the initial 
policy outline. Much of this alienated land 
was utilised in the so called ‘coffee boom* 
of the 1840s and was sold mainly to t-uro 
peans * lea and rubber plantations were to 
follow later The process of changing land 
ownership in the non-plantation areas is less 
well documented In these areas, a Sinhalese 
revenue officer, the mudaliyar, was install 
ed, who had far-reaching powers to re 
allocate and divide land between crown pro 
perty and propeny belonging to villageis 
The mudaliyar was the official tax-collector 
and, as a principal government informant, 
he also decided when a villager could not 
pay taxes and thus had to sell his land In 
areas ol the country with the highest popula 
tion density (the south and west parts of 
Sabaragamrouwe provinces), this included 
sales of undivided shaies, which meant that 
if one shareholdct could not pay tax. the 
whole field was sold [Obeyesekera, 1967] 
Thu highly intricate process is well analys 
ed by Obeyesekera, who in this context 
speaks of ‘dramatic and serious conse 
quences to the Sinhalese social structure’, 
giving not only European capitalists, but 
also local village headmen, mudaliyars and 
those with capital, great opportunities to 
expand their landed property 

With the introduction of the Waste Land 
Act and the Crown l.and Ordinance, land 
had not only been taken out of Sinhalese 
hands, but it was also redistnbuied on a new 
basis of individual ownership and monetary 
purchase Land became concentrated in 
lewer hands, but also in those of ruing elites 
Mobility between and within castes became 
a reality This new mobility did not result 
in an easy accumulation of wealth Every 
financwl mistake was dearly paid for A 
misguided marriage alliance could inhibit 
absorption into the sought-after elite 
Endless struggles in the fotm of petitions 


hh^ to be waged toequ^ pdUk service, in 
competition with the Britiidi as well as the 
traditional elite for the higher pmu [Peebles, 
1971] It was within the context of these new 
forms of land tenure and ownership thai the 
revised marriage legislation gained momen 
turn and reduced women’s access to landed 
property, by means of the altered marriage 
laWs 

When seen in the light ol this land policy 
It becomes clear that a form of enduring 
monogamy, prefeiably limiting economic 
power to one ol the spouses and reducing 
the responsibility networks Irom a large 
extended lamiiy to a smaller unit, is a 
necessai V prcrequisiie for a successful tran 
sition to the private initiative and ownership 
envisaged by the Bntish This is not the same 
as saying that the British officials were cun 
sciously changing the marriage patterns in 
order to lit their economic policy On a 
conceptual level, economic policy and land 
ownership were logical comi»nems ol one 
design, but it is doubtful that a similar 
correlation was made consciously to reduce 
the economic power ol women within their 
lamilirs Most British otiicials probably felt 
this to be too minor a matter to leguirc 
spcciliL attention It is important to realise 
that suth modifications in the position of 
women could Ihus be effceled while remain 
ing relatively unnoticed among the many 
changes taking place Wie will now look at 
the Sinhalese reaction to the mutations in 
marriage legislation, which was mainly that 
ol the mate elite who served as infoimanis 
and intermediaries toi the British 

IHL SiNHAltSb RFSPONSb 

Initialls most Sinhalese ignored the 
legislation passed in 1846, in which divorce 
options were limited and subject to a court 
dec ision, and polyandry and polygamy were 
forbidden Tl, mi k fusal to become involved 
in the British niarnage laws became clear 
Irom the many government agents’ reports 
of 1869/70 

It IS probably within (he mark to assume that 
61 pel cent of the cvistmg unions are illegal 
and that 80 per cent of the rising generation 
born in the Iasi 8 or V years are lilegiiimale 
iScssional Papers l869/7()a| 

Although registration of marriage was not 
widely practised it could suddenly show an 
increase, foi example when there was a 
rumour that via the census, young unmar 
Tied men would be selected and sent to 
Europe to replace casualties in (he Franco 
German War (Administration Report, 1872) 
But as time passed, more serious problems 
cropped up, when inheniance conflicts arose 
within a family, because the new laws were 
Ignored When family members disagreed 
they could try to invoive the new rulers to 
achieve what they conceived as their rights, 
and when divorce had to be registered many 
difficulties arose; since usually the marriage 
had not been registered in the first place 
Nearly all the squabbles and crime among 
the villagers have their ongm in Ihc present 
diircult and expensive way of getting 


separated Their old customs adnuttad 
disorce by mutual«onsem m cases if uncon 
querabte asersionot utter mcompatibtlny of 
t( mper and this generation cannot eradicate 
this from their minds iScssionat Papers, 
186V 70bj 

At times, British officials wrote express¬ 
ing their disagreement with the new legista 
tion and c-ven noted the detrimental effects 
It was basing on tht inheritame of women 
and children Oneofihcm an liishman and 
an acting disin,.! pid c njmed Ikrwuk, 
siood up for his coiiMitions 'hai neither 
unccitjints •>( pjlcinits not ih/- wile's 
ownership ol land and pioptiiv was con 
nected to a high rate si nstability in 
marriage On the eoiitrars lie fotesaw that 
the changes pi inned would lead to increased 
siolenci both in the iti). i ani bmna forms, 
while ihe position ol the wile and children 
would be marled ly giowtng insceuiity, 
including violtnei Mihotich hi called the 
compulsoi) legisliiioii a hittei gitt c>f 
bastards to the people Ins willing rtecivcd 
no respoiisi woith n iitioiiing Irom the 
British eolotii il luchi ri le IScs'ional 
Papers IS6V 70ej It ilec'becaiiu learthat 
‘high pee (lie and hcidimn wtie more 
amenable to regieoaiic n whi'e (he in ssot 
pcviplc was lit slow r S< seior it Pipers, 
1H69 7ndl 

At this point t IS nipe riant ic I ok into 
the spcxifie reaction li i ‘i e'lic ot whom 
exponents eoiild hentin by ihf ne s hnd 
registration in IXM (nine seat atiri Ihe 
British deelaraiier,' ihci h ua in was 
unlawful IS ve ns ilte lu Waste I and Act 
and live years atlei the cesific hcMim) the 
governor rcctised a pennon from tht chiefs 
ot handv Pravtm tor the ibulition by 
legislation ot polygjms and polyandry' 
which IS described as i ereeoinls wrong 
custom and one excet dingis iitisuited to the 
prevent si ite c'l the men on ilisi inieaning 
‘the wiiters ol Ihc pel ti in t i he problems 
they eneouniertd etnind aiound 

the grest harm r wind now eosie In a 
deeeased peison s rij hi fill l e i s leeteding 
Io his I stale land whiehlean ric tie ed to Ihe 
lax Slate ol the liw ot mimage and all 
Judges and Magisiraies const-sani with the 
business ol Kandyan eruns will hcai ample 
iLsnmony to the truth of thi staicmeni 
As they continue it Ireeomts ekai in more 
detail wheic they IsKate the pioblcin of the 
traditional marriage system and in the right 
ot (divorced) daughter* to return to Iheii 
brothers homes anet rtaensau (heir land 
claims 

Thai in numerous instances parents are 
reduced lo poseily solely in eonsequciiee ol 
iheii married daughter nid her issue being 
thrown upon them tor support and mam 
icnance and this Memorialists submit, is a 
clear result of the existing law regulating the 
marriage contract among them 
The document ends with a plea to the 
governor to ‘adopt some measures’ so that 
’the present grievous state of things may be 
averted' As this pc*tition had no effect it was 
followed by a second one in 1858 and later 
that year by a Memorial, signed bv 8,(X)U 
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Kandyan chiefs, headmen ind peofile' 
(Roberts. 1975:29). The British were initial¬ 
ly reluctant and mystified by what they 
termed this ‘golden opportunity’ (Roberts 
1975:30] and, after further questioning, also 
decided that the Kandyan petition, although 
dgiming to speak for the whole population, 
M in fact spoken for the elite only [Roberts, 
I$n5:3l]. Nevertheless they did make use of 
the cha^e and implemented the 1859 mar¬ 
riage ordinance referred to earlier. An 
ordinance described by the governor as: 

A novel and curious aliempt in Eastern 
legislation and the outcome of a spontaneous 
attempt on the part of the Kandyans to 
elevate and purify their institution of mar¬ 
riage (Roberts, 1975:31). 

Although historians have described this 
process and noted the connection between 
marriage customs and land disputes, they 
have not yet looked at it from the penpec- 
tive of women (Roberts 1%5:72). However, 
it is clear that these petitions were a thinly 
disguised assault on the independent posi¬ 
tion traditionally held by women within 
marriage and the rules of inheritance, or 
more generally on the structure of respon¬ 
sibilities in kinship networks, it remains 
unclear in what numbers and to what extent 
the Memorialists were aware of this. 

In the implementation of a widow’s right.s 
the pressure of the male elite became clear 
as well. The British managed to grasp this 
extremely alien marriage system from the 
information supplied by male Sinhalese 
intermediaries, but it can be seen that per¬ 
sistent confusion occurred in relation to the 
rights of the widow. Here either the 
Sinhalese informants were less clear for 
, reasons of self-interest, or the British officers 
remained unable to grasp this part of the 
traditional law. 

Women traditionally held substantial 
rights to dispose of their own property, both 
of the ancestral and acquired lands or pro¬ 
perty. In principle; this could lead to a situa¬ 
tion where a woman when widowed could 
alierute her husband’s lands from his 
ftunily by passing them to her children 
(i c; doubters) who, jf they married in diga, 
could marry into another family. How far 
this occurred in reality we will never know, 
but it is significant that the confusion 
regarding widow's rights persistently crop¬ 
ped up as to the degree of independent use 
she could make of her inheritance. The shift 
was gradual, but inexorably moved towards 
the British concept of a widow's main- 
tenaitce, implying that she, at best, could 
only have a life interest in the landed, 
heritable properly, as a guardian of her 
minor children (Hayley, I923:3S2|. 

It is submitted that in cases of doubt... the 
soundest course is to adopt that view which 
restricts rather than which enlarges the 
widow's interest. It is clearly most in accor¬ 
dance with the spirit of the law to keep pro¬ 
perty in the family as far as possible, and, 
so long as the widow is well provided for 
during her life, there can be no eejuity which 
calls for an enlargement of her interest .so as 
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to enable 1^ to traqsler htnd to htn owd or 

a second husband’s family (Hayley, 
. . 1923:368). 

Nevertheless this process has been diffuse 
and long drawn-out, as exceptions to this 
rule occurred even in the b^inning of the 
20th century, in this context the findings of 
Obeyesekara (1967:173) are extremely rele¬ 
vant. When tracing cases of inheritance over 
•several generations he came across the 
phenomenon of ‘females being consistent¬ 
ly excluded’, of which he gives several 
detailed examples. 

This trend to limit women’s right in mar¬ 
riage also becomes apparent in the British 
analysis of the frequency of diga or binna 
marriages. With the shift to a monogamous 
life-long union, the traditional marriage 
patterns of diga and binna assumed a dif¬ 
ferent character, in the sense that they 
becanuE life-long'arrangements. If a man 
married in binna he would be socially in¬ 
ferior to his wife’s relatives, who held the 
(and and whose name the children would 
bear. The same case applies to women in a 
diga marriage. 

As the new avenues of mobility were open 
mainly to men, one can expect a trend 
among them to avoid binna marriage, and 
for brothers to opt for a diga marriage for 
their sister in order to terminate her rights 
to their property. In the-20th century when 
statistics become available, we indeed see 
that binna marriage is on the decline [Vital 
Statistics Reports, 1946,1956 and 1962). Fur¬ 
thermore, an increasing number of mar¬ 
riages is taking place under the General 
Marriage Law (originally introduced by the 
Outch)i whereby Kandyan marriage in time 
will appear more like an aberration than a 
norm. Indeed by 1962 statistics no longer 
incorporate the distinction of diga and 
binna. 

MARRIAUb AND iNHERITANCb 

LbOISL.VriON IN RETROSPECT 

A prerequisite for the British overall 
economic policy was the changing of the 
land tenure system from one which incor¬ 
porated the interests of all, to one in which 
landowncrship became individualised and 
marketable on the basis of monetary pur¬ 
chase. This policy deeply affected the 
distribution of land among the Sinhalese 
and resulted in a loss for the poorer 
elements, while sections of the elite managed 
to survive or better their position. Within 
the family too, the British policy created a 
conflict of interests, and although this does 
not adequately explain the trend to exclude 
women from the access to land, it does 
explain the pressure to reduce family respon¬ 
sibility. The British economic policy required 
swift decisions on land transactions taken 
preferably by one family member, but on 
paper it made no ditference whether this was 
a man or a woman. In theory, one could 
visualise a system of individual landowner- 
ship existing within a system which included 
binna and diga marriage forms, and in 


which men and women of ^ .eBte'^^onidi 
both strive directly for iandownerehip, 
depending on their position in the marriage. 
That such a system was not encouraged by 
the British is explained 1^ the extreme male 
domination in British colonial society, not 
in their outlook, based on the existing con¬ 
cepts of gender relations in Britain where 
state-controlled monogamy and primo¬ 
geniture were a reality, but also on the fact 
that the British colonial service was open 
only to men. This was in contrast to the 
former colonialists, who, while only relying 
on male staff, could not enforce monogamy 
even among their own soldiers and sailors. 

However, the fact that Women lost their 
traditionally advantageous position cannot 
be solely oiplained by the British policy. Pan 
of the explanation must be sought in the 
labric of the society on which the British 
policies were implemented. In the Sinhalese 
society of that time public positions were 
already inainis in male hands and the men 
were the bbvious (lersons to deal with the 
British, family relations had remained 
relatively equitable and free from slate con¬ 
trol, although earlier in history marriage 
alliances became one of the platforms on 
which the struggle for greater influence in 
the kingdom had been fought. Thus, 
although male domination in British and 
Sinhalese societies at this time were of a fun¬ 
damentally dificreiit character, women held 
a socially weaker position in both. This 
made it po.ssible lor a deterioration .of 
wbmen’s right in marriage and inheritance 
to take place relatively unnoticed on policy 
level. Women did resist loosing control of 
their land and property. Government Agent 
Diaries and even a short look at the registra¬ 
tion lists of petitions, bring this to light 
[Risseeuw, 1991, chapters I and 2). But they 
fought an individual struggle at a .specific 
period in their lives; with little opportunity 
to gain a public platform." 

The process of change whereby there is a 
shift of power between individuals within a 
group, seems to gain momentum in situa¬ 
tions of scarcity leading to intensified strug¬ 
gle. The struggle among the leaders of a 
threatened community or family becomes 
paramount, and the interests of others have 
a lower priority. In this case not only the 
poorer sections of the population suffered 
but also the weaker family members, among 
whom women paid a high price. 

Case or peasant Women: Labour and 
Trade 

In relation to marriage and inheritance 
legislation, the positioii of working class and 
peasant women initially remained relatively 
unaffected compared to the position of 
women in families with property and other 
resources. The majority of the poorer classes 
ignored the demand for registration of mar¬ 
riage as they lacked the incentives tp res¬ 
pond. But in relation to landownmhip, the 
situation was different. Over several decen- 
nia of British rule the peasantry was con- 
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4«|i«ai «r hun flo M WM , ntgnmiltd by tbe 
rite In population In the 1920 l Ibwardt the 
end of the tMi oenuuy, iandicnnen wei (till 
iccmried oocationally in the lecmds of t^e 
government agents, in areas where land 
shortage wns acute the high incidence of 
litigation was explained as a peculiarity of 
the 'nature' of the inhabitants correlated to 
the hni, dbproportionatety high crime rate 
In 1905-the newly arrived government agent 
of the southern province was introduced to 
his aiea « being the 'most criminal province’ 
in the whole of the British empire (S P. 1897; 
Spedai Repon on Crime in Ceylon].'^ 

' A first attempt to curb the iandshortage 
was the suggestion to change the ‘multiple 
inheritance’ to that of primogeniture, or 
naming the first son the only heir, as was 
practised in ‘England. However, the gover¬ 
nor himself disagreed with the suggestion, 
as tiR sudden introduaion of such a 
measure would deprive-three fourths of the 
population of their property The upsurge 
of crime would involve the judiciary to a 
degree they could not handle In developing 
his argument the governor even pointed out 
several ‘minor’ issues, which are relevant to 
my current argument. He refers to the 
resuhing insecure position of the dependents 
(for e g, unmarried females and males under 
18) on the single heir. 

...What is to become of them if the heir in 
possession sells the property? ...It is difficult 
to believe that peace and good order will be 
secured by a system under which the heir in 
possession is obliged not only to maintain, 
but to keep living in the house with him and 
his wife a number of maiden sisters.. (such) 
proposals are out of question... After all the 
rule under which brothers and sisters inherii 
equal shares is one which prevBiU..over the 
greater part of the civilised world |S P, 1910: 
No II]. 

Thus government officials articulated con¬ 
sequences of changing the inheritance 
system when it affected the younger brothers 
in a family and not only women. Oik feared 
implepienting legislation which could in¬ 
crease crime as “sons might as well buy a 
knife and stab each other, that has happen¬ 
ed in so many cases’’. (S P, 1910: No 11; i/9]. 
Series of io^ly formulated petitions and 
hesitant reports from (assistant) government 
igcits, who were regularly confronted with 
the rural population, by 1927 managed to 
aim the higher authorities to the seriousness 
of the issue. Until then the government took 
the view that land scarcity and rising crime 
were but consequences of ‘the irreversible 
process of devriopment’. It led to the in¬ 
stallation of the 'Ijuid Commission', which 
reported in 1929 that “there is a serious 
duger of this class (the peasantry) going to' 
the vwll". (S P, 1929:18]. This led to a series 
of land settlement dchemes, where land- 
ownenhip was thus circumscribed that when 
the allottee died, it could not be passed on 
to la minor, a woman or some other per¬ 
son not capable of developing the land”. 
^ P. 1941: No 9]. At we know iq> to this day. 


land sCttleinent Khemes, fbi) egi the cuneDi 
large-scale Mahaveili Scheme, has not made 
adequate provision for women owners. Out¬ 
side the settlement schemes, the vast 
majority of the poor were confronted with 
minute landshares and family members who 
could now apply several law systems to make 
their ownership claims. This led to cases 
recorded extetuively in the oitries of govern¬ 
ment agent dairies as complications of 
‘hotbeds of undivided shares’, whereby 
women were at times openly accused of 
“being at the bottom of all quarrels” (G A 
diaries, 1910; July No 58]. By this lime quar¬ 
relling family factions often were basing 
themselves on the 'customary taw’, or the in¬ 
troduced British legislation, selecting the 
most beneficial taw for themselves. In 
retrospect one can say the British ad 
ministration misiecogms^ the growing land 
scarcity as they lacked an economic incen¬ 
tive to give priority .to the problem. In a later 
study It was found that between 1871 and 
1946 there was a four fold increase in the 
number of surplus families on the land and 
that by 1937 over 6$ per cent owned none 
or less than one acre of land, of which 40 
per cent seemed to have no obvious occupa¬ 
tion. [Sarkar, 1957: 217-22]. 

It is against this background that the 
peasantry increasingly turned to labour and 
trade as a source of income and men and 
women were confronted with different op¬ 
portunities. Between 1871 and 1946 statistics 
were regularly collected on labour activities, 
which provide several relevant insights. 

—From the earliest statistics [1901] it is 
notable how often women are mentioned 
as participating in the agricultural sector, 
wtere they are noted as paddy cultivators 
and unspecified labourers [see Risseeuw, 
1991' 102-12 for a more detailed account]. 
Thus at the start of the 20th century 
women participated substantially in 
agriculture as well as landownership. 
—Secondly an increasing number of occupa¬ 
tions were listed in censuses of 1871, 1884 
and 1901, as ‘industrial class’, indicating 
the growing involvement of the popula¬ 
tion with non-agriculturtd activities. 
Initially women seemed to have found 
mounting access to occupations in this 
sector and were represented in occupations 
which nowadays seem totally part of the 
male domain; carpenters; watch repairers; 
building contractors; mechanics, iron and 
steel worlters; brass, copper, bell workers, 
butchers etc, although men were in the 
majority.” 

—It however also becomes clear that-while 
women initially penetrated a wider range 
of jobs than they do nowadays, they fre¬ 
quently landed up in the lowest paid sec¬ 
tors. In figures for trade, termed the Icom- 
mercial Hass’, this impression is confirm¬ 
ed, as well as for the professional class, 
where women achieved new avenues in 
medicine and education. Nevertheless, 
here also they occupied the lower-paid 
sectors. 

—A fourth finding is that women were more 


firmly entrenched in those occupations, 
considered their domain in the soual divi¬ 
sion of labour before the arrival of Euro¬ 
pean colonialism. It is also in these sec 
tors (for instance all kinds of weaving; 
food and drink processing), that women 
managed to maintain a relatively higher 
degree of control when their product 
became commercialised. In this context it 
is striking however, that as the most pro¬ 
fitable sectors of the 'temale domain’ were 
commercialised, male ownership again in¬ 
creasingly penetrated. [Risseeuw, 
1991:108-10]. 

-Finally, most of the new occupations 
created by the colonial economy were con¬ 
sidered masculine by the colonisers, thus 
providing most labour for males." 

SummariaiBg. OIK can probably sqr that 
both sexes were confronted with immensriy 
hankrworfcconditioiis.TheiewcRadvaii- 
tagsostt opport u nities far a minority, which 
was psertorninsntiy but not exciasively male, 
with the^ndeocy far ninleB to tab over 
female domains if they becuK Inentive A 
phtn ome n o n which did not apply vice versa. 
Tjius ilowiy women found th e ms e h fe s in the 
lout beneficial aecton of paid laboui and 
trade: 

Although With difficulty, changes in the 
position of men and women can be traced 
and it is evident that family and kinship rela¬ 
tions were also greatly affected. In area* with 
high levels of landlessness, unemployment 
and population pressure like the Souihdrn 
Province and Jaffna in the north, land 
disputes were most frequent involving con¬ 
flicts between family members. Secondly in 
these areas, migratory labour became the 
norm and from before 1900, the Southern 
Province has subsequently always recorded 
more female than male inhabitants But 
women from the south and the north in huge 
numbers also entered domestic service and 
also left their homes for long periods at a 
stretch. 

Family-specific information is rare. 
Government records only noted the high in¬ 
cidence of poverty during periods of reces¬ 
sion, at times voicing the view that the 
“teeming masses of the poor clatises of 
Asia... (have) been accepted as a more or less 
necessary evil” [S P, 1937; No 11). Social 
workers and their relief organisations 
regularly emphasised the fact that many 
families were breaking up. Men were abscon¬ 
ding from their familial duties and their 
wives were left solely responsible for their 
families [Risseeuw, 1991:120]. Likewise a 
government committee on the situation of 
domestic servants [1933, recorded S P, 1933] 
highlighted the nourishing eiploitative prac¬ 
tices as becauK the employees could not 
return ‘home*. Finally the causal but regular 
entries in government agents' diaries are 
revealing. One of them is the repeated men¬ 
tioning of local women waiting outside their 
offices for a chance to speak to them on the 
issue of their missing daughters, supposedly 
employed as domestic servants (Risseeuw, 
1991; list. 
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MiSRECOtiNITIOM Of THE FEMAUE 
WORKER 

Elsewhere I have elaborated on the 
hypothesis that comparable to their elite 
peers, male peasants began a mounting 
struggle among themselves, to gain access 
to the meagre, changing resources. In the 
process they marginalised their women in 
society as well as in the family [Risseeuw, 
1991]. Referring to the earlier described 
mystification of the relation between Bntish 
land policy and the legislation on marriage 
and inheritance, I would like to draw one 
parallel in relation to the peasantry. In the 
first case the interests of women were not 
so much contested as that thqr somehow 
never seemed to surface as an issue A 
similar idienomenon occurs with the defini¬ 
tion of the ‘female worker’ in the various 
census reports of 1870, 1884, 1891, 1901, 
1911,1930, and 1946. While the initial cen¬ 
sus reports noted each occupation in detail, 
later ones increasingly made use of sum¬ 
marising categories of labour. In the process 
certain unformulated assumptions on male 
' artd female labour predominated. The con¬ 
cept of 'female worker’ never gained a high 
legitimacy from a state-determined perspec¬ 
tive. It was defined differently at each cen¬ 
sus, leading to huge disparities in the sup¬ 
posed female participation rate in the paid 
labour force Before 1946 they fluctuated 
between 30 and 48 per cent. After 1946 
census reports ’professionalised’ their 
categorisation system even further, leading 
to a growing invisibility of female labour, 
which thereafter seldom reached more than 
20 per cent of the total labour force. During 
the period 1953-1971 for instance; the percen¬ 
tages of ‘own account’ or ‘unpaid family’ 
labour dropped from 45 per cent to 13 per 
cent. Instead of interpreting this as a 
negative, if not threatening development, it 
was seen as a result of progress; most 
displaced workers were femak, and therefore 
“less likely to seek alternate employment" 
(Census Report, 1971). 

When analysing the shifts in definitions, 
one finds that they are based on three per¬ 
sistent misconceptions, which census of¬ 
ficials could seldom have encountered in the 
field, but which they nevertheless regularly 
reported. These misconceptions arose 
from a 'common sense knowledge’, which 
enumerators applied without. thinking. 
These faulty conceptions were the singulai 
focus on ‘formal sector’ activities; the notion 
of the man being the sole breadwinner and 
the notion of one job per person. In certain 
respects the mechanism was similar to that 
employed when analysing the scarcity of 
land. By discounting the female half of the 
population in search of land, land pressure 
mu reduced. By the 1950$ labour oppor¬ 
tunities had diminished (as the supply of 
land had earlier) and a r^uction on paper 
of the number of people seeking work was 
one way of keeping the rising figures of 
unemployment down. Again, we cannot say 
that this was done from a conscious strategy 
to exclude women. The effectiveness of the 


policy was bised predsely on the ihet that 
it seemed like ‘common sense’ and reouired 
no further explanation. 

Gender Transformation and 
Common Sense 

Although this article cannot fully answer 
all questions posed by Rapp and cited at the 
outset, it can bnng out several characteristics 
of the changing relations between the sexes 
and family members during British colonial 
rule of Ceyton. I speak of gender transfor¬ 
mation as these changes do not only apply 
to access to the society’s resources, but also 
to the manner in which they were conceived. 
In Sri Lanka, ‘marriagd’, ‘divorce^ ^option’, 
’off-spring’ and the ‘rights of the widow’ all 
gained new meanings, incorporating the new 
reality and facilitating a misconception of 
the women’s position (see, for example, the 
many publications of Savitri Goonesekere). 
At a later stage the concept of ‘female 
worker’ was added to the list. The 
characteristics of gender transformation in 
this case am: 

—That It implied an increasing inequality of 
access to resources, between the sexes. 
—Changes seemed to take place most effec¬ 
tively if they could take place over a 
substantial period of time, a century or 
more. The time-span facilitates mystiHca- 
tion of the process, l^e implications of 
change for women could remain diffus¬ 
ed. Decisions and counter-decisions seem¬ 
ed to take place in the sphere of ‘common 
sense’, at intervals of 10/20 years or more. 
A woman’s concerns appeared unrelated 
and could not be raised, while slowly and 
imperceptibly she became an outsi^r in 
her own world 

—In the growing degree of state control with 
its—in this case-capitalist and indivi¬ 
dualised market relations of land, labour 
and capital, one sees the concept of ‘a per¬ 
son with certain rights’ emerge. This had 
consequences: family life; iititially outside 
the political and religious sphere, was 
transformed as the state gained fun¬ 
damental control. However, hypothetical 
at First, people acquired a du^ position. 
One was within their kinship and marriage 
system, the second was as a citizen with 
a different set of rights and duties. In the 
case of women especially, this could lead 
to widely divergent positions. While on 
paper the colonial state, however con¬ 
tradictory. articulated a philosophy of 
‘equal opportunities for all’, in practice it 
often er^ed the more balancing access to 
resources between genders in the kinship 
system, it also eroded the degree of sup¬ 
port family members could ideally expect 
from their wetdthier and more powerful 
members. 

-Pre-colonial gender relations influence 
the margins of commonjiens^. The posi¬ 
tion of women prior to European col¬ 
onisation, although in many respects 
preferable; had not been on par with their 
men. The rdatively secure and comparable 
position was confined to kinship arrange- 


of this artkiic; therg ate tUhttiMW 
tkms of a gradute dimming Df their 
presence in the nineteen centuries of writ¬ 
ten history before colonialism. This pre¬ 
colonial process of gender transformmion 
facilitated tha further loss of ground dur¬ 
ing British rule If women hid retained a 
share in public authority and religion, and 
if the fanale prindpie had been more pro¬ 
nounced in the religious/cosmological 
world, British promotion of exclusiudy 
male participation in the sectors they col¬ 
onised would at least have resulted in an 
articulate conflict. 

—The process of transformation was 
characterised by a rising struggle for 
resources, through the enlarged possi¬ 
bilities of social mobility created ^ the 
British macro-economic policy. The col¬ 
onised resisted and confused their col¬ 
oniser, but they also faced an increased 
conflict between themselves, in which the 
weaker society and family members stood 
to lose 

-Thus it was not a process of the all power¬ 
ful dominating and reshaping the lives of 
the dominated. This view would simplify 
the intricate lerels of resistance at various 
levels and gendere of society. The point 
is more that the powerful have the dubious 
privilege of remaining (partially) unamire 
of the consequences of their policies. In 
situations where common sense notions 
are not contested, they appear to influence 
decisionmaking without being noticed. In 
this case one can, for instance, aigue that 
capitalism was not gender-blind in its 
thrust for economic development. To suc¬ 
ceed as a policy, the new colonial economy 
required hierarchy in families, reduced 
familial responsibility and swift decision¬ 
making. It did not require males to take 
precedence over females. The expanding 
avenues of agriculture, trade and enfploy- 
ment could have held equal benents ai^ 
equal obstacles for all. In reality they did 
not. This was not due to the demands of 
the economic policy, but to it being im¬ 
plemented by people who were only partly 
aware of the implications of their actions 
for gender relations. 

-A Final point 1 would like to make ig the. 
need to further understand how such 
macro-, partially sute-controiled processes 
of change; influence not ordy the intimale 
life arrangements, but also their emotional 
experience by the actors involved. In this, 
care the number of people for whom 
raponsibility of differatt kinds was owed, 
were altered. One has only to place onesdf 
in the position of a woman in a polyan- 
dric or binna union to realise how dif¬ 
ferent her outlook on human relations and 
more spedflcally family relations, must 
have bem to a woman married in a mono¬ 
gamous, life-long diga marriai^ among 
her in-lavtg. Her whtde pereeptioa of her 
worth for her own telmions and bet 
childien and her position Ws-sHds her hut- 
band(s) would have had a ndkally dif- 
femt emotional contem. ta the fint case 
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of her driMrea. who would i mbMquen tty 
hove KRUded lier in a dflflimM i^. in 
the hiiter ca«b the itlailoniliip widi her 
children had to depend more on 'love', 
since she couU do little more than 
mampulatc/mfliienoe tbdr father and his 
relations on their behalf, A comparable 
diflbRnoe must have applied to men in the 
two marriage systems Both women and 
men me likely to have had totally divergent 
perceptions of sdf, of each othw and their 
relationships, and would have created an 
entirely process of socialisation Children 
would have grown up wuh transformed in> 
terpretations of what women an4,men 
could ‘do’ or ‘be’ in the family and society 
at large. 

Such transformations m the content of 
human relations are seldom recorded 
Examples however can be traced Tambiah 
f I noticed in his study on polyandry in 
Ceylon, that older males would calmly 
explain the system of wife sharing “Sexual 
jealousy was not considered the ground for 
keen friction or disruption” {1979 293] in 
contrast the younger men would be amus 
ed and embarrassed if questioned, while 
firmly stating never to consider marrying in 
polyandry “I wouldn't like to eat off the 
same plate as anothci man” [pp 296 97] 
Here one sees a shift in emotional experien 
ang of intimate relations in a relatively short 
time-span Unfortunately none of the (male) 
researchers on polyandry have ever thought 
of imerviewing women and children on the 
same topic But foi this article the point is 
clear Stale and economy do deeply inHuence 
gender and kinship relations and even the 
most intimate and natuial’ parts of these 
relations Therefore this case study warrants 
further research into the dynamic relations 
between such seemingly disconnected 
processes 

!>lot«>is 

1 in this section, I emphasise the position ol 
women above family due to paucity of data 

2 lor eumple in the ^th century A D 
Sinhalese nuns were invited to C hina to 
assist in the ordination of women there 
jCunatilteke, 1984] 

3 ‘The title ot paramuka was held by women 
in Iheir own right in the tirsi century A D‘, 
(dc Silva. 1981 73] Gentry can be equated 
with the title of ‘paramuka’ 

4 Sec for example the following legends m 
Cobwell’s publication (1957 32,61,62.63 
64.66. KC, 106,120.147,318,374,402,433. 
436, 537] 

5 Geiger (1908 IIV] also mentions the 
‘western queens’, although he has no fur 
ther knowledge of these figures 

6 ftranavitana (1930] has come across the 
name ‘Stnpuni’. city of women, in Sinhalese 
folklore. 

T^Wbrndoet the shift take place from ‘temale' 
as a symbolic of positive feitihiy to ‘female' 
as temptation to evtl*' (Leacock, 198128] 
g In economically poorer circles the new 
norms are regularly ignored, as is shown in 


slwiiwii w l| 8 t4kic i w b m u (ryl^ 
fUl, IMS}. 

9 In tt4Q^7ft4M acres were sold, by 1843 this 
had increaKd to 23O,OO0 acres of which 
|wo>thiids went to European buyers In 
1850-57 the area used for coffee plantations 
tripled and after 1860a new era of massive 
land sales began [Snodgrass, 1966 22) 

10 Eor example, between 1880 and 1888, m six 
of the nine provinces where the ordinance 
was implemented. 29,899 sates of paddy 
land m defauh of tax payment were effected 
by the crown Between 1878 and 1888 in 
ftve provinces, one in every 26 acres was 
sold In Galte and Maura districts these 
figures were even higher (Obeyesekara, 
1967 120-22] 

11 In the stttisiics of 1901 for example women 
owners of property still figure prommeni 
iy Women formed one-third of alt land 
owners, just under half of the coconut 
planters and higher staff, while they were 
just under half of the landed propneiors 
Nowadays landownership statistics are not 
recorded by sa, but such a high prominence 
of female owners would be estimated as 
highly unlikely [Risseeuw, chapter 2] 

12 The highest crime rates on the island were 
found in the most densely populated areas 
where land scarcity was most pronounced 
the south of the island and Jaffna in the 
north 

13 In 1871. women workers in the industrial 
class appear in 16 of the 44 listed occupa 
lions, in 1884 in 48 of the 71 mentioned and 
m 1901 in 120 of 172 (Risseeuw, 1991 106] 

14 An exception being formed by teaching and 
nursing, which the colonial gender ideology 
perceived of as female 
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" " King’s ttousehold 

Stnictare/Space in the Sastric Thidition 

Kumlnim Roy 


An aqrioration of the d^mitions of the royal household within the sastric tradition points to a situation where, 
in spite of attempts to homogenise and iron out differences, patriarchal and non-patnarcha! possibilities existed. 
in<ncognising the strengths of the latter, we can move towards a fuller understanding of socio-political processes 
in general and gendered relations in particular in early India. 


I 

RECENT decades have witnessed a growing 
interest in the nature of the household. This 
is to a great eatmt related to the develop¬ 
ment of feminist perspectives which envisage 
the household as one of the most important, 
if not the most important institutions, 
wherein and wherdiy gender relations are 
stnictured, enforced and possibly contested. 
Exploring the nature of the household has, 
morsom'enriched our understanding of iu 
spedfidties, leading to an awareness that 
reiatioiis both within the household and bet¬ 
ween the household and society vary con- 
udeiably over space and time. Analyses of 
such variations are in turn dosdy related to 
our understanding of patriarchies. While the 
possibility and the need for wide-ranging 
analyses of the household arc obvious. I will 
ruuTow my focus for the present to an ex¬ 
ploration of derinitions of the royal house¬ 
hold within the sastnc tradition, examining 
the treatment of the institution in the Dhar- 
nu Sastra ascribed to Manu, the Manusmm 
(also MS), the Artha^tn ascribed to 
Kautilya (also AS), and the Kamasuim 
ascnb«l to Vatsyayana (also KS). 

Each of these texts has evoked, deservedly 
or otherwise, considerable interest amongst 
the educated elite ui the present century and, 
in some cases, have been more or less syste¬ 
matically popularised amongst other strata 
as well. As such, they retain a certain 
relevance in spite of the milleimia which 
separate us from the age when they were 
composed or compiled, although what is 
made of the texts at present is dearly located 
in a context which is different from their 
origiiul one. 

Reconstructing, or claiming to reconst¬ 
ruct, the 'original context’ is a somewhat 
hazardous operation. That it has been 
undertaken time and again speaks both for 
the optimism of historians of early India 
• and the uncertainties involved in the 
enterprise. In terms of chronology, the 
Mmusmm is generally placed between the 
2nd century BC and the 2nd/4th centuries 
ADt' the ArrAfosasr/a between the 4th/3rd 
centuries BC and the 2nd century AD^^and 
the jCamanirm between the 2nd and 4th cen¬ 
turies AD.’ In other words, each text was 
probdrly compiled over a period ranging 
from 200 to SOO years or mote. As it is 
unlikely that such long spans of time were 
uneventftil in terms of institutional develop¬ 
ments, the possibility that different segments 


within tsds pertam to diffdent periods must 
be borne in mind. At another level, the fact 
that the texts attempt to codify practices and 
prescribe normative behaviour points to an 
awareness of change, and an attempt to 
come to terms with it. 

In terms of regional focus, the Manusmrtf 
relates to aryavarta defined as the land bet¬ 
ween the two mountains, i e, the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas, and the two seas How¬ 
ever. both the Arihasasira and the 
Kamasutra refer to virtually all the regions 
of the (muntry, and as such are more difficult 
to localise, although, given their chrono¬ 
logical position. It IS likely that they pertain 
to north India, as the sanskritic tradition in 
south India began slightly later. 

The codifim, almost inevitably, were men. 
While a near-divine status was ascribed to 
some of them,' the Arihasasira and 
Kamasuira were ascribed to compilers who 
claimed to be collahng material which had 
been handed down traditionally.* The 
sources of traditional knowledge, as 
acknowledged in the ‘sastras’, are remarkably 
varied While vedic learning or the ‘srutis’, 
the ‘smrtis’ or remembered lore, and the 
practices of those lecogmsed as good were 
legaided as sources of ‘dharma’,'’ know¬ 
ledge of 'artha' was recogtused as im- 
pliat in ‘anviksiki’ or philosophy, including 
the ‘samkhya’, ‘yoga’, and ‘lokayau’, the 
three vedas, and ‘vartta’ or the means of 
livelihood.' The Kamasuira was thought to 
have originated from the dicta of Prajapati, 
the creator god,’ and also includes a secuon 
which was supposedly compiled separately 
owing to a request made by the ‘ganikas’ or 
courtesans of nitaliputra." Knowledge of 
the text could, moreover, be acquired from 
the ‘nagaraka’ or urbane man, suid was 
regarded as important for both men and 
women, the latter being ideally taught by 
members of their own sex." As opposed to 
this, knowledge of the ‘sastra’ embedded in 
the Manusmrii was confined to those for 
whom ‘samskaras’ or rites of passage were 
pnformed with ‘mantras’ or chants," a 
proviso which would have excluded women 
and sudras, while knowledge of the Anha 
saslra was regarded as especially valuable for 
those aspiring to acquire and control the 
earth, i e, rulers." 

However, there teems to have been a cer¬ 
tain discrepancy between the explicit and 
implicit audience for whom these texts were 
composed or compiled. If one examines the 


style of composition, the relative use of verse 
and prose is probably an mdicator of sorts. 
The Mamismrii it composed almost entiiely 
of couplets m the ‘anustubh’ metre (also 
commonly used in the epics and ‘purariat’), 
and as surii,'could have been memorised ud 
racited fairly easily. The Anhasastra and 
Kamasuira on the other hand, are primarily 
prose works. The tens uc, mmeover, ie|dete 
with technical terms. Howevo', rirtuaUy 
every chapter of the texts ends with a couplet 
or a set of verses, which provides what is ap¬ 
parently a somewhat idiosyncratic summary 
of the preceding prose section. As in the case 
of the Manusmm. such verses may have had 
a wider arculation than the prose portions, 
knowledge of which may have been oonfoiBd 
to a restricted circle of specialists. 

The distinction between statements in¬ 
tended for widespread dissemination and 
those meant for a more select audience is 
probably significant. While both categories 
of statement constituted an instrument of 
communicating information, it is also likdy 
that they would have been formulated, to 
some extent at least, in consonance with the 
perceptions of the specific audience for 
whom they were intended 

It IS also possible to distinguish descrip¬ 
tive and presenptive statements within the 
texts The former very often tell us about 
the assumptions underlying prescriptioii, 
whereas the latter can be graded as positive 
prescription, statemmts permitting (but not 
recommending) certain practices, and pro¬ 
hibitions. Such distinctions ate at least 
occasionally significant. 

There is another basic distinction amongst 
the texts—that of perspective. While each of 
the text IS characterised as a sastra (i e, a 
compendium of authoritative knowledge, 
often imphatly injunctive), and while all 
pertain centrally to the life of man (and m- 
cidentally to the hves of vromen as vi^), the 
sastras are viewed as intenelalBd but distiiict. 
In fact, each tat re pr esents one of the three¬ 
fold divisions, the trivarga’, consisting of 
‘dharma’, ‘artha’, and ‘kama’, recognised as 
legitimate domains of activity for a man, 
who was ideally apected to strike a balance 
amongst them." As may be apected. the 
nature of the balance envisaged varia ac¬ 
cording to the perspective of die particular 
sastra. For instance, the Arihasasira*^ 
regards artha as the ‘mula’ or root of 
dharma and kama. 

The variations implicit and occasionally 
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tscplidt Id th« dddr** prowa; 
uoiu of the compleottes of wdil idiuioitt. 
While the nuuufestation and impbcauons of 
these vanations ate many, I focus pnmanly 
on those envisaged within the ro)iU house¬ 
hold Thu was a central institution from the 
perspective of both state and society it con¬ 
stituted the physical and socul locus for the 
functioning of the monarch, and was, m a 
very literal sense, associated with sources of 
power The relations between the royal 
household and the rest of society derived 
from Its assoaaticn sntb state power and can 
be explored on at least two levels. On the one 
hand, the royal household was probably 
penxived as a model, although by no meam 
the only one. On the other hand, the king 
was expected to intervene in the affairs of 
other types of households and as such, may 
have provided a certain amount of support 
to these uuutuuons At the same tune, the 
latter retained a degree oi autonomy 

A variety of terms are used in texts to 
demitf houses or households Some, such as 
‘agara’, 'sala’ ‘vesman’ ‘avasatha’, ‘vastu*, 
refer almost exclusively to physical struc¬ 
tures, whereas others, such as ‘grha’, ‘kula’, 
‘kutumba' encompass the sense of both an 
architectural and a social unit This is pro 
bably related to what has been defined as 
The structure of domestic groups’ which 
‘comprises a number of partly overlapping 
umts, the family (the conjugal unit), the 
household (the consumption umt), the enter 
pnse, often focusing on the farm (the pro 
duction unit), and dwelling group’ 

The connections amongst these facets of 
the domestic and between the domestic and 
other realms are clearly significant However, 
the present focus will be mainly on rdations 
within the royal household on the physical 
nature of the residential umt and its en 
vtrons, the typical leatures associated with 
It, the reiauons envisaged amongst members, 
and the cnieria tor membership or access 
to tlie unit I inallv I will explore the reia 
Qonshtp envisaged between the ruler and two 
Other forms of the household, those of the 
courtesan and the common household 

II 

The physical aspects of the ideal royal 
residence are laid down at great length in the 
Arthasasim, whrir il was lomeived of as 
constituting the lilctal and figurative centre 
of the polity The palau and its environs 
were to include a core consisting of the 
residence of thi priest and the preceptor, 
mmutenal residences, houses for merchants 
and physicians, woikcrs quarters, a place for 
perfoiming sacrifices, a kitchen, stables for 
elephants mules camels, cattle and horses, 
a granarv treasury record room store for 
forest produce^ irmoury work rooms and 
dieds for vehicles and chanots '* Beyond 
this, idealls were the residemcs or work 
places of flower sellers, perfumeis, gram 
merchants, craltsmen, warriors, owneis of 
> tavn'ns, prostitutes, weavers cane workers, 
leather workers, armourers, smiths, jewellers. 
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tte fesiiple ol <tie gtkiMtfw 
and the fbur vamu,* 

Within this vast conudfst, the Tdnnivesa' 
or the women’s place was ideaUy to be in the 
furthest intoior,^ with the residence of the 
royal children beyond it This was to be 
enclosed by pleasure grounds, the sacnficiai 
prcancts, offices, amongst all of which there 
was provision for armed guards ^ 

In contrast to the Arthasastn, the 
Manu^mrtt envisages the royal residence as 
a fort, which could be protected by either 
a desert, the earth, water, trees, men or a 
mountain, of which the last-named was con 
sidered to be the best ^ The features of the 
fort which were focused on, viz, natural or 
physical barriers, emphasised the social and 
political distaiwe betvveoi those living within 
and without Given the stylistic difference 
between the two texts, referred to earlier, it 
IS likely that the ruler’s household was 
perceived by or portrq«d for commoners as 
a relatively remote but powerful institution 

Some light is thrown on the nature of the 
activities expected of the ruler in the discus 
Sion on the functions prescribed for a cap 
live prince. These were jHesumably what 
were recognised as minimal, and included 
engaging m avaha vnvaha’, i e, recmvuig and 
giving women in marriage; performing the 
‘abhiseka or installation for this son, acqiur 
ing horse., and elephants, and jyerforming 
sacnfices, with the permission of his cap 
tor in every insunce.^ These indicate that 
translating kinship ties into relationships of 
power, !u:quinng the cases for military 
strength, and religious or ideological sup 
port were regarded as constitutmg the bare 
essentials of kingship The household would 
have constituted the locus of at least two of 
the three activities. Hus is, to an atent. coi 
roborated the functions recommended for 
the ruler in the Manusmrii, which include 
marrying according to norms, performing 
saenflees, collecting taxes and supervising 
the administration 

Wlule the vast household associated with 
the ruler would have enabled him to perform 
the functions exjiecled of him, it is the rela 
tioiiship between the king on the one hand, 
and his wives and sons on the other which 
are focused on," with the ruler being ex 
pected to protect himself from them The 
possibility of rebellion by a son, brother, oi 
member of the family was recogmsed,’'’ 
and the measures of protection envisaged 
were occasionally rather drastic Fbr in 
stance, the crown prince or ‘yuvaiaja’ who 
rebelled could be confln^ or killed, 
especially if the ruler had another virtuous 
son " 

As in the case of sons, the relationship 
between the king and queen was also per 
ceived of as fraught with danger The king 
was told to approach his wife only after she 
had been ‘purified’ by old women ** This 
may have involved a thorough screening of 
her person, as the prescription was reinfort 
ed with a list of kings who came to a sticky 
end on account of not having taken adequate 
precautions 


rnmen of th* qttOBH 
tecottmeaded. Aadetia and slave womto 
sim demed acotai to her, svhile contact snfh 
courtesans was encouraged.* Besides, her 
servants were to consist of men over 80 and 
women over yean of age^ Thus she was 
permitted to associate with men and women 
who could not pose a threat to the sexual 
nghu of the ruler, while she wu disoouiaged 
from meeung those who may have given her 
access to alternative pe r s pectives, mdudiiig 
information about the outside world * 


More concretely, guarding royal women, 
especially when they were potoitially and 
legiumateiy procreauve, was justifled as be¬ 
ing in the interest of the kingdom 
In spite of such precautions, the ‘subhaga’ 
or king’s favounte wife was r^arded as even 
more dangerous than the ‘kuman’ or prince, 
as the latter could be controlled by mmisters 


or pnests, unbke the former * This percep¬ 
tion IS reiterated in a couple of verses in the 
Kamasulm,^^ which state that a princess or 
daughter of a minister, possessing know 
ledge of the arts recommended in the text, 
could bring her husband under control even 
it there were thousands (of women, pre 
sumably) in the mner apartments (Tuitah- 
pura') Besides, she could maintain herself 
in a different country, even under difficult 
ciicumstance, m the absence of her husband 
The inclusion of a list of queen, who 
destroyed thar husbands in the versified 
Manusmrti, along with the prohibition on 
discussing affairs of the state with 
women," indicate that the dangerous queen 
was more central to popular perceptions 
than the dangerous or rebdlious pnnee. If 
one assumes that royal families tended to 
marry into one anothw, then the wdi-trained 
woman from one point of view mav have 
been a dangerous enemy from another I his 
possibility was icuiforccd through the list of 
legendary or mythical rulers who were 
destroyed on account of their passions The 
list includes a certain Dandakya, Indra, 
Kicaka. and Havana Thus, the king as 
patnareh was not perceived of as mvuinera 
blc—on the contrary, his exercise of power 
had to be accompanied by constant watch 
fulness 

The pleasures which the king was thought 
to be entitled to in his inner apartments" 
were thus to be enjoyed with caution and 
suspicion Even when he ate food 
prepared by cooks in this danger rone; the 
food had to be tested for potsomng ^ In 
this situation, sexual intercourse often 
became a battle Hence it is not surprising 
that most of the instances of vramen dying 
as d result of violent intercourse bsted in the 
Kamasutn^' refer to kings as protagomsts 

An imbiguous atutude is also implicit m 
the justification for the payment prescribed 
for such kinsfolk A payment of 48,000 
panas or coins was recommended for the 


priest, preceptor, minister, commnnder-in- 
chief, crown pnnee; and chief queen, as a 
mean< of ensuruig that they were not hosule 
and did not attempt to challenge the rukr^ 
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Ind^aollBK fiMM «»the hiifiett Mhuies 
nooMHiNBdad. Aa oitpoMd to thh, other of- 
fictate md etnpkiym were paid for less 
sub m nt hi l woounts at a means of ensur¬ 
ing their efficiency.^ 

Rut of the tensions inherent in the rela¬ 
tionship between the king and the kinsfolk 
adio formed part of hit household centred 
on their oonfliGting or contiadictory rda- 
lionship to pewek While Us kinsfolk could, 
and probably <hd, claim access to power on 
aecouat of t^ doacnest to hiin, and could 
thus poae a challenge to his position, the 
trantmiation of power ffom one generation 
to the iwd rested on these very personnel. 
At miK^ it evident in the provition that in 
case of odamhies befoUing the king, Ms loyal 
ministers were to inttal a prince^ princess or 
pregnant quera in his pl^ with the sup¬ 
port of kinsfolk, friends, and messengers.^ 
In such a situation, defining what was a 
calamity, and the course of action to be 
adopted in it, would have opened up 
potiibilitiet of reversing or at least by pass¬ 
ing the prescribed norms which were ex¬ 
pected to govern reiations within the royal 
household. 

Even under normal circumstances, the 
transmission of power may not have been 
simple. This is evident from the emphasis on 
training a prince, and the need to search for 
alternatives in case he was not fit for the pur¬ 
pose.^ If anything, the situation was fur¬ 
ther complicated by the fact that mothers 
were expected to support and further the in¬ 
terests of sons.* Thus, although a unified 
household was viewed as ideal for the 
kingdom,*^ this was not regarded as 
natural, but as a situation which had to be 
‘ created. 

The creation m disruption of such a situa¬ 
tion was thus a never-ending process. How¬ 
ever, the extent to which speciffc kinsfolk 
may have been able to take advantage of the 
fluidity implicit in the royal household was 
in all likelihood determined by the value 
ascribed to them. It is in this context that 
the fact that sons and daughters were not 
regarded as equivalent acquires importance 
This b evident from the prescriptions legai - 
ding hostages, with the aggressor being 
advised to take the son rather than the 
daughtre, as the latter had no claims to 
inheritance end was meant for others.* On 
the mher hand, from the point of view of 
the victim, it was thought to be better to sur¬ 
render onesdf, if one was no longer capable 
of producing a son, rather than to part with 
a capable wdl-trained prince.* The fact 
that sons were conceived of as more valuable 
may have; paradoxically, made them more 
vulnerable as well, especially in situations 
of crisis. 

Somewhat surprisingly, there is very little 
discussion on the nature of rituals or cele¬ 
brations which may have accompanied royal 
births, deaths or marriages, occasions which 
are often viewed as significant in terms of 
marking pmnts of entry into or eiit from 
the household, i^rtually all these events were 
denh with at length in the context of the 


oonmon household, and it is itiuiy that 
some of theae may him been mUd for royal¬ 
ty as well. For instance, the rites during 
pregnancy, geaerelly rrc o m men d ed for mar¬ 
ried women, were cxpUeitly prescribed for 
the chief queen’** and, on the birth of a 
trm, the ‘putnuamskanf was to be perform¬ 
ed by the ‘puroiiita’.” 

The few detaib available indicate that 
royal marriages, at least, were fairly flexi- 
bfo with the four relatively unorthodox 
forms of marriage being rect^nised for the 
ksatriya.” These included the bsur^, where 
the bridegroom was eipected to give wealth 
to the bride and her' kinsftdk,” the *gan- 
dhari< where both the bride and the groom 
desired one another,’* and the ‘mksasa’ and 
‘paisBca’,” which involved the abduction of 
the bride through force and deceit respec¬ 
tively. While there was a preference for wives 
belongiiig to the same varna as the ruler,’* 
the possibility of him marrying women of 
other, lower varnas vns recognised.” 

What is significant is that each of these 
forms of marriage violated the ideal of the 
unconditional gift of the daughter,” which 
was regarded as constituting the basis of 
‘svamya’ or the ownership of the woman by 
her husband in the ideid domestic situa- 
tkm.’* At another level, the woman’s rela¬ 
tionship to property in each of these forms 
of marriage was rdatively non-patriarchal. 
FOr instance, on her death, the property of 
the wife married according to the approved 
forms was supposed to accrue to her hus¬ 
band. whereas for the forms recognised for 
the ksatriya, this was to revert back to her 
parents.* Moreover, if the ‘stridhana’ (i e, 
woman's wealth) was used by a husband 
whose wife had been married according to 
the gandharva form, he was expected to 
return it with interest, whereas if the man 
took the wealth of a wife married in the 
‘paisaca* fashion, he was liable to punish¬ 
ment for theft.*' While the provisions in the 
dharma and artha traditions are not iden¬ 
tical, they at leut suggest that women mar¬ 
ried through these forms may have had some 
control over wealth 

That the reiations established through 
such marriages were less patnarchal is also 
indicated by the importance attached to the 
consent of the bride’s mother,*’ and in the 
recognition of divorce by mutual consent, 
somewhat tellingly referred to as 'moksa'*’ 
as a means of terminating such umons Once 
again, the metrical Manusmrti provides a 
broadly similar, though by no means syno¬ 
nymous understanding of these forms of 
marriage, by characterising the offspring 
born from them as opposed to ‘brahma- 
dharma’.** 

If the possibilities envisaged for royal 
marriagn deviated from strictly patriarchal 
norms, the ritual value assigned to some rites 
of passage was virtually reversed in the royal 
context. For instance, the period of impuri¬ 
ty followiiig death was considered to be in¬ 
applicable to the ruler, this being explicitly 
linked to Ms near-divine sutus.* Given the 
importance of rites of passage as occasions 


for iwlfeieofbii pttitenciiM Mdtie^ 
thm oouitiy liti^ med not haw oodemrily 
ooBformed to the brahmanical pnacriptioM 
in aO respects, may have, in fact, created a 
situation where commoners were cxpoied to 
Mternativc patterns of ordering social rria- 
tions. as exemplified in the context of a 
highly visible household. 

Apart from rites of passage; other means 
of entry into the rpyal household were alio 
envisaged. While the ruler was normally 
expected to maintain the sanctity of other 
households,** he was permitted access to 
women whom he found attractive; being at- 
pected to use slave women to lure them into 
the palace,*' whh the use of force bang 
prescribed in case of tetisunce.** The 
message was reinforeed by a Bst of Idngdoins 
where the ruler was customaiily granted ac¬ 
cess to the wives of eiUier officials or men 
in general.** concluding with a verse in¬ 
dicating the different ways by whkh kings 
of different countries could gain access to 
the wives of others. 

i^haps even more interesting (and less «- 
pected) are the provisions for men entering 
the palace in order to gratify royal women, 
who could, moreover, satisfy one another's 
sexual urges as well. While the Kamasutra 
prescribes precautions to be taken,’** the 
conditions under wMch entry m^ have been 
possible were versified.” Once again, this is 
accompanied by a list of countries where 
men were supposed to have access to the 
palace.” 

The second situation was, however, per¬ 
ceived as problematic, and was sought to be 
resolved through the provision for appoin¬ 
ting loyal, fearless, incorruptible guards,” 
and through generally dissiuuling men from 
trying to ^n access to others’ wives, con¬ 
cluding with a sa of rather ingenious venes 
which attempted to explain the discussion 
on how to win another’s wife as being in fact 
a means of understanding how to protect 
one's own wife and the purity of one’s off¬ 
spring.’* The attitude towards the problem 
was probably less ambiguous in the Ar- 
thasastra,'’^ which suggested that the man 
who approached the king's wife ought to be 
cooked alive 

It will be obvious (hat the attempt to 
define 'he kingly household as patriarchal, ' 
evident in the sastric tradition, was not 
uniform. Apart from differences amongst 
the strands of the tradition, there vicre nidies 
in the struciure where pabiarcfaal ideals were 
probably ineffective If, as I have suggested, < 
the royal household was conceived of as jxo- j 
viding a model for (he rest of soewty, tlM - 
model could have been interpreted in more ' 
wmn than one The possibility of plurMity I 
IS reinforced when one examines the relatioii -1 
ship between the ruler and otha household 
forms.’* 1 

i 

III t 

I 

The sating up of the brpthd was recognis-1 
ed as a state activity in the Arthasastm. This) 
was a task ascribed to the ‘ganikadhyaksa’,; 

I 
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I the official in chaise of courtesans or pro 
IMitutes, who was expected to appoint the 
chief courtesan (and her dcput>), prefeiabi) 
a young, beautiful woman, wcU versed ui the 
> arts ” In case of her death or if she ran 
away, her daughter or sister lould take over 
the etubiishmrnt, designated as the kutiiin 
1 1 , a common woid for the household or 
hei mother could appoint another tourtc 
san ’• If none of these alternativev worked 
wut, the ruler could once again a'scri diieci 
contnd 

This notion of the establishment bi the 
state IS, to an extent, challenged by the 
Kamasutra Given the stvlistu and ter 
minological similarities lietwteii the Ar 
(hasastra and the kamasutra which have 
been remarked on freciuentls this dif 
ference is especudly signitieant more so av 
this particuliu' section of the latter text eon 
lists of terminal verses, whieh were possibly 
more open to a relatively widei audience. Ae 
,oiding to the Kama&utra*' a prostitute 
"vesya’) possessed of the requisite virtue 
looks and qualitie obtains the title ot 
gaiuka' or courtesan in the i s« n blv of th< 
people (‘janasamsad ) and ' woiytiipped 
ind praised by the rulet and the' i who in 
qualified Thus, the Kamaswa pennis i 
he possibilit) of the ruler iniirveniny in 
mther than exerting total cont'ol over the 
:ourtesanaJ establishment I he reeruitni' tit 

the common prostitute is j|,ci viewed 
rfimewhat differently in the Kamasutm 
Here, the role of the mothi 111 initialing he' 
laughter was envisaged a uncial'' 

, A number oi points ot exit ironi the 
}iothel were recogtused I or the most highU 
/alued courtesans Ihi mean t ixit inelnJ 
■d death or running away ** b mg r ii 
, omed The figun fixed lor the tan >uin w is 
ather high, 24 (KK) pana^" loi the slave 
voman oi thceouitesan i the lowest rung 
)f the hieraiehy exit trom sexu iI expioiia 
ton was marked by entry iivo ihi loyal 
" lousehold, where she eenild be employ d 
nther in the granary ui sK>r t nmi or in * i 
atchen 

Ihls Lonirol vwtr ihe [strs in ' o( tie 
inest s household was envi^asui is exten 
lingtoapartof itsresouree a well These 
nciuded the monthly tax which wa to he 
wiee the fees charged by the piosiituie *01 
I single oeeasion * Besides the keepei ol 
he brothel the bandhaVipos ika w i 1 x 
' lected to suppiv a young imJ be tut tui 
woman who could be cntployexi as a w rv iiit 
‘ o the treasury ** Mon ge nu i!lv it e 11 
titute was elassihed 1 i souk ot 11 
ome,*'’ and the gaiiikadhs ixs 1 wis es 
•ectdd to keep an eve or he r It prop* riv 
■' ncome and expcidituri * 

Once again the Kurnusuiu view the 
ituation from a siigh Iv jitle tin peispu 
ive, with the jrosti ute be i g | o tiasui is 
. imilar to the lulei 11 that wealth was 11 
•onant for both ^ II this pereetuion s 
alid, the piostitute wis puAxablv a stn 
^ ender for resources and the prescriptions 
if the Arlhasasim may have been less t f fev 
^ wely implemented in praetkc. Besides while 

% 

VS 58 
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the Kamasutm presenbes whu the prostitute 
ought to do with her we.aith, including fund 
ing good works, and investing in her house 
and her appeaiaiice,'' there is no reierenee 
i<> ihe payment of taxes or any iniersention 
by the stale ni this lespect There are also 
virtually no parallel to the range eil tines 
01 punishments (resciibcd in the 4rtha 
soitni for violationt ot the terms of eontravt 
by either prostitutes or clients ^ 

At another level, the discussion on prosti 
'ution m the kamasutm allows lor the agen 
cy of the pmslitute, especially in determining 
whrihci u> encourage 01 expel her clients “** 
Significantly the entin discussion ends with 
a set of verses according to which the pio 
stiiute who has intercourse with a man alter 
testing him and (hen please, him obtains 
artha once he is attached, aflei which shi 
tan aspire to inoksa (1 e, libeiation from this 
parue ular client) this strategy being desuib 
ed as a means of both avoiding bemg dixtiv 
eel ind ot ofitainiiig plenty ot wealth ' 

The i|a ti I iiionshtp to the house hold 
ol the preistiuite was thus conceived ol in 
ithei tlygeni leimsintlie 4ithasaMru And 
the KumasL ra * As uggestcci ciilitt this 
woulJ t lobihlf I dica e 'hat moix ihin one 
po iMe pa lull > orgara'ing iclilioiis 
will'll i I nouscholds and he wccii (hem 
I let stale se e envisage (I end vert availabi 
witnill lit 11 fiaiJie w irl. 

IN 

The lio istli > d lelmed o ih> grhr or Ihe 
kuli was I cogn xev< i on' >f the * asic 
unit ot botfi iie rd >iHit \ ’ It was 

Iftii vie’wtel IS a in t of taxation and 
levennt oleciion'” end as such its eon 
tinued ersisteme wa f i ruual niport iriti 
to the inonareh wht *as cypeettei 1 1 en 
courage t'tleimii 111 tax paving village> in 
particular'*^ and n proleci Ihe ordei base I 
on va'nis and isiimas in g'neiil'* 
Hence, ii u nor su itisuig iha' (he I oig ve ec 
ea Tee ted to intervene m and to s ^•(gua!c‘ iht 
luUiire ot the f < usehold at 1 niimbet ol 
t 'Cl 

I hi iiilei Li ityisai,i;ei to' the i ilt' 
iiicluled he lev n> • ( lies and ihe id 
miinsira ion , ni 1 ! mu 1 foi offence oy 
nier tier, of It b sc hole* and h|i ou(<idtr 
the (hseiicc c I I d uicla wic Iding raj i being 
» i,>h al’v )K'I aye' I rcsiiltiiw in a ilul 
10 where the now w ild eat the te itxiat 
t e I ig iigf I >1 owneiship would no be 
pi inxieJ ind wht t ilita would be tonlu 
Sion fetwecii h gh oid low howe ci in 
ilin 1 I -ver c cs tlieinatist melhods ot 
coping wi h s leli si'hbIi ins wen envisaged 
e iicciil V I Ihe Manu mrti (ilven the a 
ssili lily of the tot i< is ibsious ihai the 
k tig pieseiihed inters inion was iiol 
egitehd a (he onis nu tiis of legulating 
ti lat (ins within the household 

Ihe lulti wis supposed ti) pioiect Iht 
physical stiuetuie if the house, with a fine 
ot "iOO (presu nablv panas) being prcseiibed 
loi one who took another s grha '**’ 
Moitovtr violdtioi of (he norms for eon 


structmg the house, or obstructing oQim 
from using specific areas, or destroying 
them could lx pumshed by fines ranging 
from 12 to 96 panas Besides, the man 
who used the house of another without hav 
ing been gisv 1 t, was thought to incur a 
quartet of the mis of the latter 

Maintaining haimomous lelations within 
the household was also brought within the 
ruler’s junsdielion, with rines bong prescrib¬ 
ed for defaming'**' or abandoning'"* one’s 
close kinstolk,"** and death by burning foi 
killing ihcm At the same time, the 
avoidance of such disputes by the male 
househuldci was praised as bemg oonduavc 
u> immense spiritual ment The exptora 
tion ot citernative means, viz, threats and 
persuasion, 10 crisun moie or less similar 
ctidv probably mdieatcs that punishments to 
be adminisieied by the king were either in 
erfdive eir inopeiatise 

Similar variations are disceiiubic in the 
treatment of adultery defined as approach 
ing the wife of another and hence as an in 
irusion within the household, when (he 
piesciibed pumshttu it could include death 
III certain cases Ai iht same time, the 
dcter»ent effect (if any) of the punishment 
was reinfoaed bv ticatuig the of tenet as one 
which iiitomatu alls destroyed the longevity 
ol Iht offender " 

Howr er tins wa 11 >( the only |>er»pe< 
Use available 01 such illations In -ontrast 
'o tht Pharmasasrm and the Arlkasastra 
the hamusuim" ariuallv pi<«teiibcs ways 
and mean if sedusing th-" marned woman 
the disc rssiim coneludins with serse* sum 
nun irj he at'iibutes of women who 
shi 11 I ' bt won over ’ These include 
w 111 ! vl( are afraid'll app'ehen.ive and 
w iile* 1 (•vthii olhci woni'ii ouldpaiti 
c tl II su I tf tti inshjyps more o le s 
i giti n I els 

\* in 1 land me 11 ) win attempted M 
t r,. if 11 it th h luseholtl were also dealt 
w if II in iclentieal taahi in Uii the one 
bind thc^ well o lie subpeted to tines im 
'nose i tui IP latuc in the woman who 
Jranl ind mote ses'ie pum>limeius in 
eluding ihc lo's of slndhaiia it they went 
again t the iiilir or laii awas ' with death 
hs being puled rpari by bullocks being 
tccommended toi women who kilted their 
hu bands elite , o ehildien '' On the 
other hand iliey wcii denied access to the 
iuiientl otleniig ot watei which symbolised 
the (lanseendental nature of kuiship ties, and 
bnderscOied the bond, amongst living and 
rlea I kinsfolk " 

\t aiioiliei Icrvel tin lUtci was envisaged 
a laking ovii the lunelions of the mate 
liou eh sidcr by default I or instance; aeeor 
ding to le Manuimrl’"* he was expected 
1 1 puiiect (he pool widow who had been 
desoted (o liei husband ( paliviaia) if she 
was barren without a sun and without a 
home, a notion reiterated in a more prosaie 
manner in the Arthusjstm Nevctiheless, 
there IS neuhei ccuidemnation of nor 
punishment lor the ruler who may not have 
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followed such prescriptions. 

V 

What do these variations imply in terms 
of our understanding of patriarchies? I 
would suggest that these are significant at 
a number of levels. 

In the first place, it is important to bear 
in mind that all three strands of the sastric 
tradition are firmly entrenched within 
patriarchal notions, in the sense that they 
not only emerged in a gender-stratified con¬ 
text, but were conceived of as reinforcing the 
system of stratification in a variety of ways. 
Hence, the divergences discernible amongst 
them are by no means directly related to any 
kind of feminist agenda. 

If the divergences are not intrinsic to the 
perspectives of the tradition, then the only 
eipUuiation one can offer for their existence 
and incorporation within the tradition is in 
terms of a complex, changing, social order. 
This was an order in which the king was ex¬ 
pected to be a patriarch, ruling over his praja 
(a term meaning both offspring and subject), 
but where he was, at the same tima envisag¬ 
ed as contracting marital unions which were 
by no means as overtly patriarchal as could 
be desired it was also a situation where the 
notion that the king ought to be in control 
of his household was subject to challenges 
from within, from son.s and wives in parti¬ 
cular. At the same time, diplomatic mar¬ 
riages and the support (or at least the 
avoidance of hostility with) kinsfolk was 
regarded as one of the crucial facets of royal¬ 
ty. There was thus a conflict between the 
recognised and legitimated aspirations to 
establish a consohdated patriarchal state and 
ground-level in.stilutions, which were less 
pairiarchally-oriented, but nonetheless 
powerful. Although the existence of such 
souices of power was only indirectiy acknow¬ 
ledged within the sastric tradition, they could 
evidently not be wished awagr. 

The inability to resolve the problem of the 
relauonship between patriarchal norms and 
the nfonaichy in terms of a total identity bet¬ 
ween the two IS also reflected in the treat¬ 
ment of the policies prescribed for the king 
vts-o-vis households. What is significant is 
that although the household of the prostitute 
and that of producing people were possibly 
poles apart in tenns of personnel, functions, 
and resources, the policy envisaged for the 
ruler vis-o-viseach of them was diaracterised 
by a certain dichotomy. This is evident in the 
conflicting, or at least diverging prescrip¬ 
tions pertaining to the prostitute's establish¬ 
ment, reflected in the Arthasasin and the 
Krnimutra. It is also apparent in the tenden¬ 
cy to teinforee or substitute punishments or 
fines by less tangible threat^ which emerge 
when one compares the treatment of viola¬ 
tions of household norms in the Manusmrti 
and the Arthasastm. In other words, 
although an attempt was made to erect a 
consistent monolithic edifice of patriarchal 
norms and practices, this had its limitations. 

If one considen monarchy (or more 


bfoadly, the state) as one of the crucial agen¬ 
cies for enforcing patriarchal norms or 
upholding patriarchal values, the situation 
which emerges was evidently problematic. 
Clearly, a monarch whose household organi¬ 
sation suggests that he derived at least some 
power from non-patriarchal networks would 
have been able to enforce patriarchal norms 
only up to a point. 

At another level, the implications of the 
communication of versified statements, 
presumably accessible even to a non-literate, 
non-elite audience, need to be explored. The 
survey undertaken would indicate that 
knowledge of the problems in defining and 
enforcing patriarchy within the sastric tradi¬ 
tion would have bMn available to this au¬ 
dience as writ, and may in fact reflect at least 
some of its perceptions or concerns. As such, 
the issues at stake were not restricted or 
esoteric 

Thus the sastric tradition, in spite of its 
intrimic'altempts to homogenise and iron 
out differences, points to a situation where 
patriarchal and non-patnarchal possibilities 
co-existed, even if somewhat uneasily. In 
recognising the strengths of the latter, in 
particular, we can move towards a fuller 
utiderstanding of socio-political processes in 
genera] and gendered relations in particular, 
in early India. 
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60 MS IX 196-197. 

61 AS 111 2 18. 

62 AS III 2.10. 

63 AS 111 3.17, 19. 

64 MS HI 41. KS [IH 5.29^30] is somewhat 
unique in recommending only the gan- 
dharva form of marriage, which was view¬ 
ed as condudvc to love and happiness. 3^- 
rificaljon m this context would have open¬ 
ed up this recommendation to popular 
scrutiny. 

65 MS V 93. 
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M EI. /4517 V S.l. In fact, violation 
of (hit pmcnption was supposed to have 
led to the loss of life of two kings [K5 V 
5^1. 

67 KS V 5.11-21 
KSW 5.26. 

69 X5 V 5.31-35 

70 KS V 6.11 

71 KS V 6J7-28 

72 KS V 6.29-38. 

73 KS V 6.42. 

74 KS V 6.46-48. 

75 AS IV 13.33. 

76 Only two household forms have been 
selected for the present study. These have 
the advantage of being divergent, and are 
hence useful in exploring the range of 
pocsible relations envisaged between the 
rulei and households. 

77 AS II 27 1 

78 AS II 27.2 

79 y«S II 27.3. 

80 E g, Ttautmann, 1971, 73 

81 KS 1 3.17. 

82 Ibid, I 3.18. 

83 KS VII 1.13-21. 

84 /I5 II 27.1. 

85 AS II 27.6. 

86 AS II 27.10. 

87 AS II 27.27 

88 >(5 V 2.28. 

89 AS II 6.2 

90 AS II 27.10. 

91 KS I 2.15. 

92 KS VI 2.28-30. 

93 The prostitute was lidde to a fine of four 
and a half pmas if she gave her omaments 
to someone other than her mother [45 III 
27.11]. She was to be fined twice her fees 
if she displayed hatred towards a client 
after noesving payment [ibid, II27 JO] and 
could be required to mount the funenl 
pyre m die by drawing if she killed him 
[ibid, II 27.22]. A man who stole a pro¬ 
stitute's ornaments could be fined eight 
times their value [ibid, II 27J3]. If he 
violated the daughter of a prostitute, he 
could be fined 54 panas and was liable to 
pay 16 times the fees prescribed for a visit 
to her mother as well [ibid, IV 12 J6], the 
fine for approaching a prostitute kept by 
another was 48 panas [ibid. III 2015], that 
for killing a mother, daughter, or slave 
woman of the establishment ranged from 
500 to 1000 panas (ibid, II 27.17], while 
for killing the prostitute herself it was as 
high as three tunes the ransom money, i 
e, 72,000 panas [ibid, II 27.16). The only 
provision of the Arthasasira which is 
broadly corroboiated by the Kamasutra is 
the one Ihreatemng the prostitute who 
does not approach a man when ordered 
to do so by the king. She was liable to a 
1,000 whiplashes or a fine of 5,000 panas 
[45 11 27 19]. The KS (VI 5.38) contains 
a verse advising the prosutute to unite with 
men whom it is dangerout to avoid, and 
who are well-placed. 

94 KS VI3 J7. The means envisaged for these 
ends were thought to rest solely with the 
prostitute herself and did not require the 
intervention of any outside agency 

95 KS VI 3 45-46 

06 The discussion on prostitution is marginal 
in the MS and is genemllv condemnaiorv 


97 E g, MS III 78, 

98 45 11 35.3, MS VII 119. 

99 AS Ill 10.12, 13. 

100 MS VII35,4514.16. As this information 
was incorporated in a verse in the Ar- 
thasastra. it probably reflected the popular 
perception of the function of lo^ty. 

101 MS VII 21. 

102 MS VIII 264. The fines prescribed in the 
Anhasasim vary between 48 to 1,000 
panas, depending on the nature and time 
of the offence (45 IV 13.3, 4]! 

103 45 III 8.7, 26, 27. 

104 MS IV 202. 

105 MS VIII 275. 

106 45 Ill 20.18. 

107 45111.28,29. The fines ranges from 100 
panas in the first case to between 48 to 
1,000 panas (depending on the circum- 
sunces of abandonment) in the second 
case. 

108 45 IV 11.13. 

109 MS IV 181. The treatment of the violation 
of ritual norms expected of the 
householder was somewhat siinilar. While 
the 45 (HI 20.16] prescribed a fine for men 
who entertained sakyas (possibly Bud¬ 
dhists), Ajivakas, and other ascetics dur¬ 
ing rituals meant for the gods or pauihneal 
ancestors, the MS [111 72] condemned 
householdeis who could perform prescrib¬ 
ed rituals but did not do sa 

no MS VIII 359. 45 [IV 10.10] recommends 
shaming the woman by cutting her ears 
and nose and imposing a fine of 500 
panas, with double the fine for the man 

111 MS IV 134 

112 AS V 2 

113 KS V 2.27-28. 

114 MS IX 84. 

115 45 III 3.32. Both the provisions were ver¬ 
sified and could probably be quoted to 


rtnmitrmfn fintm irttriBipiint fit rhaUfagr 
or escape from their situation. 

116 45IV 11.19. 

117 women who were to be denied the offer¬ 
ing included those who supported heretic 
beliefk, who wandered according to their 
own will, who were drunkards, and hosUk 
towards embryos (presumaMy women who 
had abortions) and husbands. Men in the 
same category included those born ftinn 
inter^varna unions, ascetics, and those who 
committed suicide [MS V ii-89]. 

118 MS VIII 28. 

119 45 II 1.26. 
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Indian Response to Christianity, Church 

and Colonialism 

Case of Pandita Ramabai 

Meera Konambi 

Pandita Ramabai‘5 relationship with Christianity was a long and complex one irtfluenced by many factors. On 
the one hand was dissHiusionment with Hinduism,on the other.the attraction of a faith which promised salvation 
to all without discrimination. Ramabai saw her own conversion as a protest against the inherent discrmirmtion 
ogaina women in Hiruluism. a protest which remained a personal statement without developing into a social protest. 

This article attempts to view Ramabai’s conversion to Christianity and her later life in a socio-temporal frame 
whose contours were shaped by British political, cultural and racial supremacy. 


DURING those periods of heightened 
religious sensitivity when a matter of per¬ 
sonal faith gets enlarged into a societal con¬ 
cern, the passage of an individual—and 
especially an individual prominent in public 
life—from one religion to another predic¬ 
tably flames into a mass protest. Located at 
one such fateful period in the history of 
Maharashtra,' Pandita Ramabai 
(18.58-1922) sent shock waves through the 
orthodox Hindu society of her birth by first 
embracing Christianity and then pro¬ 
pagating it through every resourceful means 
at her disposal. Ramabai’s rdationship with 
Christianity was a long and complex chain 
of events, as was society's response to her 
actions, ^th need to be understood within 
a sodo-tempoml frame whose contours were 
shaped by British political, cultural, and 
racial supremacy which extended overt and 
covert patronage to Christiamty, and which 
paradoxically nurtured the indigenous 
social reform movement with its nascent 
nationalistic overtones. 

Within the coniines of her own life, 
Ramabai's involvement with Christianity 
meant that a deeply personal matter of belief 
was transmuted into the motive force for 
social action, the fountainhead of spiritual 
solace became a source of friction with an 
organised hierarchy and the private accep¬ 
tance of a doctrine had to be defended by 
public opposition to its official patrons. She 
can be seen as the site for a senes of overlap¬ 
ping encounters—primarily that between 
Hinduism and Christianity, rationalism and 
dogma, individualism and Church hierarchy 
Surrounding these was the larger confron¬ 
tation between Indianness and western 
culture, nationalism and colonial rule, 
feminism^ and patriarchy in its multiple 
guises. 

Soaety saw this not as a personal quest 
and struggle but as a betrayal of a religion 
already threatened by alien rule and as a 
desertion of the fledgling social reform 
movement. The vision of an ally turned 
enemy caused a social trauma severe enough 
to lead to what can best be described as a 
century-long conspiracy of silence by 
mainstream society of Maharashtra—the 
very society which could and should have 
been the chief beneficiary of Ramabai’s 
pioneering feminist endeavours. Even the re¬ 


cent resurgence of interest in her life and 
activities has succeeded in lifting the veil of 
silence only in biu and pieces. <The present 
essay takes yet another step in this direction 
by attempting to grapple with the very 
core of the process which was to lead to 
Ramabai's exile from the collective 
consciousness. 

I 

Towarda Christianity 

When Christianity began to make inroads 
into western India in the early 19th century, 
its chances seemed minimal against the 
deeply entrenched beliefl and customs, 
especially of the small but monolithic 
brahmin stratum which had enjoyed a 
century-long religious a.s well as politicsJ 
hegemony in the area.^ Perhaps the most 
succinct statement of this near-total permea¬ 
tion of every human activity with religious 
significance was Ramabai’s own—post- 
conversion—summing up; "As regards social 
custom, it may be said that the daily life and 
habits of the people are immensely influenc¬ 
ed by religion in India. There is not an act 
that is not performed religiously by them. 
... The rising from the bed in the morning, 
the cleaning of teeth, washing of hands and 
bathing of the body, the wearing of 
garments, lighting the fire or the lamp, 
eating and drinking, and every act of similar 
description, is done in the prescribed man¬ 
ner, and with the utterance of prayers or in 
profound silence. Each custom, when it is 
old enough to be entitled ‘the way of the an¬ 
cients’, takes the form of religion, and is 
scrupulously observed”(High Caste Hindu 
Woman (heareafier HCHW): 3]. 

The doors to this seemingly insular society 
were opened in 1813 when the abolition of 
the East India Company's monopoly of 
Indian trade allowed the entry of private 
commercial, as well as religious, interests. 
Official, though not always overt, patronage 
to the latter was ensured when the Company 
established its political rule in the area in 
1818. Missionary activity then became a faa 
of urban life, to be encountered in street 
corner sermons, the distribution of Chris¬ 
tian literature in the vernacular languages, 
and most ubiquitous of ail, in the rapidly 
proliferating institutions of western educa¬ 


tion which held the key to idl major avenues 
of employment.* 

The particularly strong equation between 
Christianity and western education was 
highly valued by the missionary societies, 
and sometimes openly acknowledged: “The 
work of the American Mission falls into two 
departments, the directly Evangelistic, and 
the Educational, a difference which is more 
in name than in reality for the end is but one. 
The young have to be elevated through 
Christian education, and all through the 
direct preaching of the Gospel of CliiMt" 
{Onyanodaya 1886:229]. The brahmins, the 
literati whose livelihood under the new 
British dispensation depended on access 
to western education, were especially 
vulnerable: But after the initial and futile at¬ 
tempts at resistance, such as a temple 
meeting in Bombay in 1842 which forbade 
all children and adults to attend missionary 
schools [Hewai 1953: 124), they seemed to 
capitulate. 

The impact of the Christian doctrine, 
coupled with the western value system and 
reinforced by the reality of British colonial 
rule, produced two dimetricaily opposite 
results. One was the conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity of a few influential brahmin and 
other upper caste individuals, the most pro¬ 
minent being Nilkantha Shastri (later 
Nehemiah) Goreh in 1848, Baba Padmanji 
in 1854, Pandita Ramabai in 1883 and N V 
Tilak in 1895.' The other type of reaction, 
that of strengthening Hinduism through 
reform and revival, was much more 
widespread among the upper castes. The 
very first reform-oriented group, the 
secretive and short-lived Paramahansa 
Mandali of Bombay was later reincarnated 
in 1867 in a somewhat different form as the 
Prarthana Samaj which was modelled on 
the Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta. In its 
monotheism were incorporated some of the 
principles of Christianity and other world 
religions. The revivalist trend sought to 
purify and strengthen Hinduism to face the 
Christian onslaught; it was ushered in by 
Vishnubuva Brahmachan who was active in 
the third quarter of the century; and rein¬ 
forced by the Arya Samaj of Bombay found¬ 
ed in 1875.* 

While the Christian converts of the 
missionary movement were intent on the 
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iimtual sdvation of their Hindu brethren, 
the reKgious reformist uid revivalist move¬ 
ment had a distinct interest in socid reform, 
focusing on caste inequalities and more par¬ 
ticularly on gender inequality. The principal 
edneem of the latter was the emancipation 
of vramen by abolishing the more coercive 
practices like child marriage and oppression 
of widows, aixl by extending to women the 
benefits of modem education. Psndita 
Ramabai’s uniqueness lay, inter alia, in her 
position at the intersection of these two 
movements. 

Ramabai’s Path to Conversion 

At first glance^ Ramabai’s sudden conver¬ 
sion to Chrittiaitity at the age of 23, in 1883, 
appears to be a mystery to which her child¬ 
hood and youth provide no clue—except by 
suggesting the somewhat simplistic inter¬ 
pretation of the swing of the peiidulum from 
one ectreiiK to another. However, an insight 
is provided into the internal turmoil which 
led to this momentous decision, by ho- 
booklet A Tislimony written in 1907, which 
retraces her path to conversion—and 
beyond. What follows is an attempt to piece 
together disparate facts ctdled from various 
sources into a reconstruction which may not 
be definitive but is the most plausible one. 

Spirituality and ritual observances 
domiiMtec} the life of the orthodox brahmin 
family into which Ramabai was bom in 
1858. It was presided over by her father 
Anant Shastri Dotigtc, a Chitpavan brahmin 
from Maharashtra whose forefathers had 
migrated to Karnataka. Practically from her 
infancy, she was launched upon a life of 
unceasing pilgrimage with her parents, elder 
sister and brother. The family travers^ the 
length and breadth of the sub-continent, 
visiting holy places, and earning a precarious 
living by reciting the ‘puianas*. But even the 
gifts of money and food from the devout 
listeners were, after meeting their own frugal 
needs, offered to holy brahmins as an 
obligatory meritorious deed.^ 

This life pattern was dititinguished by two 
unorthodox elements. One was Anant 
Shastri's insistence on educAing his 
daughters in the Sanskrit texts (with the ex¬ 
ception of the ‘vedas’), as he had educated 
his wife earlier, in the face of severe orthodox 
opposition. This was a truly radical depar¬ 
ture from convention which dictated that 
women (as well as shudras) were unworthy 
of learning this language of the gods. 
However, secular education or a knowledge 
of the English language remained suspect 
and altogether forbidden. The other unor¬ 
thodox element was Ramabai’s unmarried 
state, again in defiance of the custom of 
child marriage, as a result of the unhappy 
outcome of her elder sister's early marriage. 

In hindsight two important consequences 
of this highly unusual upbringing seem 
predictable One was that the social con¬ 
struction of gendci did not follow the 
contemporary pattern where a girl wa.s 
locked into wifehood and motherhood as 
early in life as possible, confined to the 
family and the domestic sphere, and denied 


education of even fitefacy. Tfeated by and 
lar|^ as h«^ brother’s equal, educated in the 
same way, and encouraged to give public 
purana recitals, Ramabai had no hraitation 
in later life in sharing fully the activities of 
male social reformers. The other conse¬ 
quence was that a life of physical hardship, 
complete faith in religion as the guiding 
force of life, and total reliance on the cons¬ 
cience as the only arbiter of conduct resulted 
in a strength of character as well as intense 
individualism—rare in Indian society which 
has rested on collectivity and been govern¬ 
ed by conformity to convention—which led 
her later to tread a lonely path to spiritual 
salvation. 

During the family’s endless cycle of 
travels, the severe famine of 1876 took a toll 
of Ramabai’s parents and sister. With her 
brother Srinivas, Ramabai continued the 
same routine of austerities for another two 
years before their travels led them to 
Calcutta. This chance event changed the 
future course of Ramabai’s life as she sud¬ 
denly shot into prominence, being hailed as 
a rarity and honoured for her Sanskrit lear¬ 
ning with the titles of ‘Pandita’ and 
’Saraswati’. 

This new-found fame was not without its 
price IVo influences disruptive of her in- 
bred faith in Hinduism crept into her life, 
in the form of her exposure to the Brahmo 
Samaj and Christianity. For the first time, 
religion began to be viewed as not a matter 
of performing unquestioningly the practices 
of one’s forefathers, but as a matter of con¬ 
scious choice among a diversity of faiths. 
The monotheism of the Brahmo Samaj pro¬ 
ved a strong attraction for Ramabai, as did 
its impulse for the upliftment of women. 
EiKOuraged by the Brahmo leaders, she 
started to give informative lectures to the 
‘purdah’ women of Bengal, and also to ad¬ 
dress public audiences on the status of 
women, echoing the then popular theme of 
contrasting the glorious past of Hindu 
women with their present degradation. 
Ramabai’s feet were now firmly planted in 
a public career. 

By contrast, the entry of Christianity in¬ 
to Ramabai’s life was more obtrusive Her 
presence at a Christian gathering in Calcutta 
made little impaa. She admits to being 
amazed by the sight of Indian ‘sahibs’ who 
were not only dressed in the English style, 
but also “ate bread and biscuits and drank 
tea with the English people and shocked us 
by asking us to partake of the refreshment". 
This irreligious behaviour cf converted 
brahmins seemed proof enough that Kali 
Yug», “the age of quarrels, darkness, and 
irreligion, had fully established its reign in 
Calcutta". The service itself seemed mean¬ 
ingless, consisting as it did of reading out 
of a book and then kneeling down to pray. 
“We did not sec any image to which they 
paid homage but it seemed as though they 
were paying homage to the chairs before 
which they kntit”[Testimony:l7\. 

Beneath this exposure to new experiences 
and fame ran the now familiar undercurrent 
of personal tragedy. After two years in 


Bengal, Srtnlviis'dMd pkniffhi^ 

By this time Ramabai^ belief bt bithodox 
Hinduism had eroded to the point that she 
married Bipin Behari Das Medhavi, “a 
Bengali gentleman of the shudn caste”, ac 
cording to the newly introduced civil 
ceremony. He was supportive of her ac¬ 
tivities and encouraged her studies, but only 
until the incursions of Christianity through 
English lessons with a missionary kindled 
her interest. Soon thereafter, the marriage 
itself ended abruptly with his death in 1882, 
leaving Ramabai a widow with an infant 
daughter. 

But althouidi without a family. Ramabai 
was not alone Already a part of the nation¬ 
wide social reform network, Ramabai made 
a meteoric appearance in Pune in 1882 at 
the invitation of Justice M G Ranade and 
his reformer associates. Ranade who' 
spearheaded the social reform movement in 
Maharashtra and helped to found the Prar- 
thana Samaj movement, tried successfully 
to absorb her within this orbit. The Ranade 
family extended various kinds of support, 
and true to the spirit of the times, also 
welcomed her as “one of us Chitpavan 
Brahmins” [Ranade 19tO;iO|. A personal 
friendship, which was to prove life-long, 
devdoped b et w ee n the Pandita and Ramabai 
Ranade, and together they attended English 
lessons given by a missionary lady at the 
Ranade's residence (a dicumstanix which in¬ 
itially compelled Ramabai. Ranade to take 
a purificatory bath in the evening after every 
such ’polluting’ contact [Ranade 
1910:98-991. 

Seemingly well-ensconced in the Prar 
lhana Samaj set-up, Pandita Ramabai ful¬ 
filled all expectations of reform effort. 
Within a few months she founded the Arya 
Mahila Samaj on the existing rudiments of 
a women’s association. She lectured widely 
from public platforms, and made special ef¬ 
forts to reach audiences of women for whose 
benefit she also wrote the Marathi book 
Stree Dharma Niti (Morals for Women). In 
her testimony before the Hunter Commis¬ 
sion. she made an impa.ssiuned plea for 
women's education, including medical 
education which was crucial for reaching out 
to women patients in that gender-segregated 
society. This idea had been fast gaining 
grotind at the time, and Ramabai’.s own am¬ 
bition turned to the pursuit of medical 
studies in England. Contacts were establish¬ 
ed through the Sisters of the Community of 
St Mary the Virgin at Pune with their 
mother organisation at Wantage in Engdand, 
which promised to provide hospitality and 
help to Ramabai. without any religious 
pressure. Ramabai herself was resolved on 
not changing her religion, as she declared 
publicly on the eve of her departure in late 
1882. 

Arriving in England in early 1883, 
Ramabai found life to be beset by dif¬ 
ficulties. The first blow was the discovery 
that her hearing was so defective as lo dis¬ 
qualify her from medical studies. Her 
despair was compounded by the suicide of 
her sole Indian companion, Anandibai 
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ShjtfCt, «r A inner turmoil Rfar-: 

ding ootnmion to ^hristianhy. It was in this 
state of mind that a few months later the 
same year, Ramabai was baptised, ioget,.er 
with her daughter. Manorama, into the 
Church of England. 

The reasons for her conversion which 
Ramabai herself advanced are worth noting, 
although admittedly recollected tn~ 
Christian—tranquillity many years later. 

Foremost among these was h^ disillusion¬ 
ment with the orthodox Hindu faith, for 
feminist as well as egalitarian reasons. The 
bewildering diversity of Hindu thinking, she 
tound. admitted of a monolithic ‘Hindu 
view' only on the subject oi' women. There 
were "only I wo things on which all those 
books, the Dharma Shastias, the sacred 
epics, the Puranas and modern poets, the 
popular preachers of the present day and 
orthodox high-casie men. were agreed, that 
women of high and low ca-ste, as a class were 
bad, very bad, worse ihun dcmoris, as 
unholy as untruth; and ihat they could not 
get Moksha as men" | rmtmony: 19j A. 
woman's only hofx.’ lay in worshipping hci 
husband who was hei on!;, god "This god 
may be tlic wo'^si sm.ici .ii.d j gieai in 
min.ti; still he is her t.iu!. cod sin- niusl 
wroship him" [TenimDnr t0| This alone 
guansmeed a woman's spiniiud ailvancenieni 
in hitun.' births unfil she was reborn a.s u high 
cast' man, abij; ui study the vedas and the 
sid.iii'.a, gam ktiimn-dgc o‘ !lu- Uue 
Brahma and be .in alganiaied in it. Thu.s 
"no woman as a woman i an ge; hbcratio.n" 
(reslimoiiy. JOj iiiuJ ,1 wi-lirw was slink 
bencn'fi redernpti. e: I ta. .stunir,!*, weie 
simii.'ir!', ; ia, ;-d uuisidc itii pale ui saiea- 
tion in this 1 - 11 1 ii .ii'.o iiuat ii.ipe l,t> ui sc' 
ving rhi. appe; , in tne h.ifie .(thiev¬ 
ing upward nifisiiiiv m .. tuiun lehinn ..nn 
the filial adamincet vi: salwiboii ' 

Mfi dist'iKbantmvn: with iimdmsm emn 
titSed will, ihe Jiipcaraiise ..ti itu scene of 
the iirairnii. s.iin.i' as iiit lirst aittinan'.; 
Howese:, 'l';. fbaiitno uiigioii was noi a 
very dernult o.ie. i t" il is nothing buf wlial 
a man make, foi tiiiinscK. He v fi.'ose;- and 
gathers vkhaiew’.' seem- id lm*i bom 
ail rdiguitis kiiowi; (.. Ir.in, ain! I'aepie ■ ,i 
sort o! leiigum iov 11 ,-I'w: not l.'ieHiam.i' 
teligion has iici oifu-' Kue.Ktatioii iliim ns.ii; s 
own naltnai iigh! ant! rht seii.se of ngiii .iih( 
wiong whitti tie possesses m coiniriti'i .vili 
ai! mankinvl. lti.oui<! noi and diu no' safed's 
me..." iTeslini'.yf.v i!d-24], I he search ..ori 
liilued and led to ('tiiisiianilv, especiailv 
after the Rev GoreTi demonstrated to tier (haf 
the Brahmo faith “was iioi (auglil by .inr 
vedas as I had thought, but it was the fhiis- 
tian faith, which was bwughi before nte by 
my friends disguised under die name of 
Brahmo religion. Well, I ihoughi, it Clut.si 
is the source of this sublime faiih, why 
should I not amfess Him opi.Til> lo be my 
lord and my Divine Icachcr'’" jeitetl m 
Adhav 1979.T36]. 

The attractiveness ol the Christian laith 
which promi-sed -salv.iiion to all without 
discrimination wa.s reinforced by the com¬ 
passionate deeds of the <'hristian.s. The 


kittdness of the Wanutjjc Sisters and the 
Chriaian concept of redemption rather than 
punishment for sinners impressed her dee()ly. 
Ramabai records her visit to a Rescue Home 
in London where 'fallen' wonten, whom the 
Hindu shastras commanded to be driven out 
of the town and thretwn to wild dogs,’ were 
being rehabiliiated as useful members of 
society. To ait appearances, this was the test 
case which proved the superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity both as a doctrine and as a way of 
life, and guided Ramabai's decision to 
convert. 

Possibly there was a hidden dimension to 
her conversion, born out of personal 
loneliness and VKial isolation. Never having 
belonged lo a km group or caste awnmunitv, 
Ramabai perhaps saw the community ol 
Sisters as the siippor'ive social struciure < In- 
had missed all her life The “hoiv life vil ihc 
Sisters and then sublime un-selfishncss" hail 
a great appeal thviugh it was not in itsell siif 
llciciit mducemen! !o accept their laiili iciicd 
in Adhav 1979 n6j Ffowever, the nerd ii> 
belong to .such a tommuriity was probrihly 
strong. Such ai Ita.si w.a,s the percemion of 
Max Muller wlio had met Ramabai M-i-cral 
times a( Ox lord. '' as she told me, she couid 
no lungei .stand quite altine, she wanted to 
belong to somebody, and particiilaily ii' be 
able to worship logciher with those sfie iisvcti 
and who had long been so kind io her" 
ISengupta iu''t» ntd 

--(SNO BHONP 

After hovering at tf ' crossroads for a lew 
months, Ramab.ai made her choii-e Bui ii 
wn." not the straight and easy load »hf. »- 
fresh crmveris usually travelleo. She .''it I'.ei 
own trail through ihc doctrint:, d.vg'ti.-s i., 
doubt. Conversion ihroug'i !>aii"..-.ii, ii'.' i \''v: 
Cburcl". of Lnglaiid'-'thus becaii!!. •,;.i i .r-e 
iTisi hr'siUnt .step m a long fintj .-.•ii'r;-' 
spiritual cjuc.st beset wiii! hi."-dit' 

1 he btggcs; hurdle -was uk jiveig 'ii.i; 
persiiectivesoi! k hristiatiit', adviptevS bv sh- 
ecclesiastical community and iw ihimacai. 
For hcJ, II was a reiigivir. fiom wh. 'i- tt.e 
tiiiiveisai elcmi-ri-.; eould IK/ctiicvcd while 
discarding others of vioiibttui vaiidicy 
l>octrinal debates thus luvame incvitablc- 
Ramahai's brahiruaKc' meiaphysicsl bark- 
gioiind made it diifieuU to imJets-.and ;hc 
naturs' of me Hvilv 'Iruiit)'' .rru' cveu uio-e 
to accept the di.smty of Chiist oi ‘-et.tirdv 
to belies'e the mtracle.s of the Bihle" |ij-ttef> 
and Correspondence of Paridita Riunahai 
Ihcrcafici I and Ci-!55j In her inriiitahie 
style, Ramabai hstet' tliost parts ol the 
Chri.stiaii d{>c-inric which she accepted and 
the paits she could not accept- In effect, she 
formulated hci own cteed wtuch was derived 
from Chrisi'.s teaching and which she con¬ 
sidered to be sh icily necessary for salvation. 
It included the belief in one god. nameiv, 
‘he god and faihei of .Irtsus Christ; the se¬ 
cond commandment to love thy neighbour 
as thyself; the belief in Jesus Christ a.s the 
messiah sent by god to save his jxMple from 
sin; baptism as a form of bearing witness 
unto Christ and a.s open proof of rejecting 
all other faiths; partaking of Holy Commu¬ 


nion as acknowletlgemcni of the feBp#" 
.ship of all Christians |L and C;157.S0}j 
Ramabai’s doubts centred on two themei id 
the Christian creed; flstly, the Inmiaciilaife 
Conception or the idea Ihat Christ was ‘AsOOv 
ceived by the Holy Uhost, born of Viigte 
Mary"; and secondly the implications of 
“He Descended into hejl, the third day ffd 
rose again from the dead” that lesumcdon ^ 
referred to Christ's earthly body and that he" 
had actually descended into hell [L and Ct i 
159-61 {. Ramatrai’v faith continued to remain I 
eclectic and non-denominational. ' J: 

in the meanwhile. Ramabai’s plan off; 
studies in England had to be modified and|l 
after her conversion she spent three yeawf 
studying at the Cheltenham Ladies' CoUo|e.|'; 
In 1886 she went to the. US on an invitati0li| 
to attend the graduation of her distaotl 
cousin Anandibai Joshi who had comptetsdf 
her medical studies (to become the ftretl 
Maharashtrian woman doctor). She spentf 
two years in the country, traveliing fromf 
coast to coast propagating her idea of star-f 
ling a residential school for Hindu widowtp 
in India It was here that she wrote her best-| 
known book Die Wig/j Caste Hindu Womm^ 
which was A militant denunciation of|| 
women's oppression, in order to defray thC 
cost of her icturn journey to lad'a. in thte< 
meanwhile, the newly elitabiished Ramabai!' 
Association of Boston had collected sufU-l' 
ciem funds to support a .secular widows'l' 
home iti India foi ' period of 10 years. |' 
■/ he plan was implemented immediately; 
vtlu-i Ramabai’s reliiin to India and the 
Snaiiida .N.nJa?. wao opened in Bombay ii»' 
c.ir V Ihfcti- amid niuch fanfar^ and the bless-| 
M-i...' Ol tcd.nmers. The publicity wa^ 
.i:ui io' thiv wav the first ever residential 
-.nix'' .,'r itigl'.iastc Hindu widows ami un-l 
miofi.ti g.riv iii Maiiaiashtra (and oneof th^ 
C..I -lev! to i.,v;iii; wiieic secular education asr 
w ,1 c.- .v-cdiviia! traiiung was made availa-[ 
bn -^oifeii. Wheihei or not il wa.s peicavi ■ 
lJ lii li-ms a- the time, the Sharadtt 
'-ianar. imi'vdticet: a structural change in tiwf 
pa'.iiarcnul sviciul set-up by carving out aj, 
new space lot women outside the privat^. 
domain, though not quite within the public| 
domair. i, was a semi-public space wherei 
women were to be given education and skilisf ' 
toward; ccouotaic self-reliance, a hitherto 
untieaid ol concept ui the upper castes. 


in 1891 the Sadan was shifted to Puna 
wiih the dual purpose of reducing expense^ 
and taciiiiaiing access to widows in th4 
oithodo-s heartland of Maharashtra. In its 
initia' days tit Pune, the Shatada Sadan wa| 
under close r.crulHiy for its general manage) , 
mem. Ivspecially important was the questioi| 
of its secular policy which promised that nd 
religion -would be propagated, but that thf 
religious practices essential to the dail^ 
iouiine of its brahmin inmates would not b^ 
liucrfend w ith. The dite of Pune was invited 
to inspect the 'donricstic arrangements’, and 
the locnl newspapers (such a.s the AfeiS8ri| 
pronounced themselves satisned. By alt ac| 
counts i) appears that Ramabai herself wal 
walking a ti^i- rojx by not openly providini;. 
instruction in Chri-stianity, but exposing th| 


ws-($|: 
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lejolnilcf »iherpH'Mitef)i«)*n Whotthn 
itntqty bore fruit ano some girb expressed 
a dnire to embrace Chnstiaiuty. Ramabai 
sent them to a Christian mission for prefer 
instruction 

In a lightning swift reaction, the predic¬ 
table storm broke out over the incident The 
roembere of the local Advisory Committee 
(mdudiiig Ranade and Bhandarkar) sent m 
their resignations to the Ramabai Assoaa 
non of Boston in protest against this breach 
of good faith, the valuable support of the 
reformers was severed, and all the well-to 
do guardiam withdrew their wards from the 
Sadan An inquiry was instituted by the 
Ramabai Assoaation of Boston and she was 


cleared of the charge of direct proselytisa- 
tum But the alienation ftom the mainstream 
Hmdu soaety was permanei{i, a^ the Sadan 
was left with a small number of poor home¬ 
less widows who had nd other shelter 
Raraabai’s future prospects seemed dim 
"At tunes the sky snems full of black cknids 
and It looks as if it will never be clear”, she 
wrote to Sista Geraldine (L and C 262] It 
was a tune of great spintttid quesuonuig and 
doubt She became acutely avmre of the defi¬ 
ciency of her intellectual acceptance of 
Christ without the emotional support of un 
questioning faith This feeting of dissatis 
faction gradually bordered on desperation 
“One thmg 1 knw by this tunc; that I needed 
C hnst. and not merdy His religion I had 
at last come to an end of myself, and un 
conditionally surrendered myself to the 
Saviour, and asked Him to be merciful to 
me, and to become my Righteousness and 
Redemption, and to take away all my sm” 
[Kstimony 29-30] She sought enhghten- 
ment m the sermons of missionaries and 


evangelists, mdudmg ftnteoost, arxl especial 
ly from the book from Death unto Ltfe by 
Haslam, which put her in a receptive frame 
of mind foi “finding Christ” 

It was at this point in 1891 that a revela 
tion came to her—like a burst of light 
followed by a sense of great relief as if “a 
great and unbearable burden is rolled away 
from one's heart” This was also an assur 
anre of ddncrance: "O the Icm; the unspeaka 
ble love of the Father for me; a lost sinner, 
which gave His only Son to die for me* 1 had 
not mented this love, but that was the very 
reason why He showed it to me” 
[Tksftmofly 30-31] 


This revelation led to a corresponding 
change in Ramabai's attitude to pioselytisa 
tion Her missionary activity became obses 
SIV& At a mission ramp meeting at Lonavla 
in 1896 she became inspired with the 
spintual power gifted by the Htriy Spint, and 
her thou^ts turned increasingly towards ob¬ 
taining more 'spintual children’ through 
(■onversion 

Ramabai’s reformist zeal flowed mto ever 
new channels In 1895 she set out on a tour 
of Bnndaban and otbor holy places disguis 
ed as a Hindu pilgnm, to rescue the home 
less widows who were forced to take shelter 
in temples and were thus open to exploita 
tion pnests and othei^ The venture 


’ 1 
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met with bttle success From ISM to 1900 
she worked incessantly in famine areas in 
central India and Gujamt, both directly and 
through helpers, to save hundreds of girts 
and women from starvation and moral 
degradation Her increasing preoccupation 
with missionary activity, combined with the 
outbreak of the plague at Pune, resulted in 
the shift of the Sadan from Pune to Kedgaon 
in 1898 when its first 10 years under the 
sponsorship of the Ramabai Association 
were completed. It was now an openly Chns 
tian missionary establishment known as the 
Mukti Mission By 1900 the population of 
the Mission was close to 2000 Ramabai was 
now faced with <80 entirely different set of 
problems She had withdrawn from Pune 
both physically and socially, and confined 
herself to Kedgaon, and the women she was 
now required to work with were far different 
from the disciplined brahmin widows of the 
Shanda Sadan The new inmates were most 
ly ftunine victims drawn from depressed 
castes, and their needs ranged from creature 
comforts to character building, seiular and 
spintual education These girls brought their 
own behaviour patterns with them, including 
superstition, belief in evil spirits, and being 
possessed fay them This new atmosphere 
was to be chiuiged to that of faith and pravet 
IMacnicol, 1926 92 110) 

Quick to respond to these changed ur 
cumstances, Rimabai sent Manorama and 
an assistant to witness Chnstian revivals in 
Australia, and later also started a prayer cir 
cle at Kedgaon Soon thereafter, in 1905, oi 
cuned the first Holy Ghost Revival at 
Kedgaon, as a reaffirmation of Christian 
faith and discipline among the uunates The 
revival was akin lo the common Indian 
phenomenon ol possession by spirits and its 
physical manifesutions were a burning sen 
sation which accompanied the descent of the 
Holy Spint, a loud clamour of simultaneous 
prayer, and “si>eaking in tongues' or in 
coherent speech in unrecognisable language 
which the speaker alone understood as 
meanii^ful (Macnicoi 1926111 21] The 
revivals were considered questionable by 
ome of her missionary friends, while others 
saw them as a consciously sought answer to 
her problems The Rev Butcher a sym 
pathetic observer of a revival at the Mukti 
Mission, commented that Ramabai “showed 
herself wonderfully wise in the way she 
fostered and guided (he entire movement so 
that real spintual results were conserved and 
spiritual disorder avoided’, and observed 
that the permanent results were “the true 
conversion of hundreds of women” and “the 
full consecration of large numbers, making 
them keen to witness and work for C hnst” 
(cited in Macntcol 1926 121] 

Tht Mukti Mission of kedgaon had ex 
panded enormously and diversified its ac 
tivitie< In addition to the anginal Sharada 
Sadan meant foi Hindu widows there was 
Mukti Sadan for Christian women, and a 
Rescue Home known as kripa Sadan Smalt 
sections were opened foi old women and for 
the blind (for whom special teachers were 


bfowi^t ftom Ei^ilMMt). Prwlieidty 9U dRf 
work of this large esublisInwHit (iiidiuiiag 
cooking, cleaning, laundry) was done by tiw 
inmates who received schooling up to the 
matriculation level as well as vocational 
training in teaching, nuismg, tailoring, em* 
broidery weaving, horticulture, carpentry; 
masonry, and even running a printing picas. 
Ramabai's dream of self reliance for women 
had come true, but had remained outside the' 
reach of upirer caste widows whom she had 
tried desperately to reach 

Over the yean Ramabai’s C hnsttan belief 
was considerably strengthened In 1907 she 
wrote A Testimony to bear witness for 
Chnst She also undertook the massive task 
of translating the Bible from the onginat 
Hebrew and Greek into Marathi, to super¬ 
sede the existing Marathi Bibles which were 
written either in “missionary Marathi” or 
used Sanskrit words which could not be 
dissociated from theu cleat Hindu connota¬ 
tions Ramabai went to eurrme lengths to 
avoid both 

The task of supervising the kedgaon 
estabiishnien' wa shared ^ her daughter 
Manorama and a string gf Indian and 
western missionary women Manorar" i was 
also amve in opening nussinnarv sch loh for 
women m nearby areas In otK such de«isnd- 
ing effort m the N'zani s dominions she sue 
cumbed to over exertion leading to her un 
timely death in 1920 Outwardly at least, 
Ramabai bore stoically the toss of her last 
personal bond but sutsiveu only for another 
two years She breathed he' last in 1922 as 
the first proofs of hei Marathi Bitle were 
being rolled off tht kidgaon press bv her 
girls 

It wa' a death mourned widely though 
mostly outside Ma) arashtri 

Hinduism riiRt'iitu ( «)ntimp<irary 
t HRISt aN fsis 

In the atmosphetc chaigcd with religious 
debates a comparistsn ol I tiristianity with 
Hinduism- and other maiur religions of 
India- was a daily oc cut rente in the late 
19th ceniuo However msttad of devckqnng 
into a true dialogue based on mutual respect, 
the debates retained an acnmonious quality 
in which the c hnstiaii challenge consist^ 
of emphasising the ‘deficiencies of Hin 
duism jljederlt l9'’6t88 9Uj I he major 
themes in this comparison were voiced by 
Ramabai and by her convened ( hnstian 
contemporaries many of whom had made 
a study of uthei religions as well 

C hnsuaiiity s main appeal foi Ramabai- 
though perhaps not for her male brahmin 
CO religionists was its egalitarian doctrine 
In contrast to Hinduism which made spin 
tual salvation contingent upon an indivi 
dual’s sex and position in the caste hierar 
chy, Christianity treated all as equal in the 
sight of god To a devout Hindu widow such 
as Ramabai who was placed outside the pale 
of salvation ( hristiamtv held out a promise 
“Whai good news lor nit a woman, a 
woman bom in India, among brahmans who 
hold out no hope lor me and the like of me' 
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Bibte deckm thtt 

tliU iitit Mlvation for a ptrticttlar cute or 
. mk” [lisrifflorQi; 32]. 

Again, CIvistianity offered salvation to 
all beUo^ here and now, while Hinduism 
siiased conformanoe to duty (*dhanna’ or 
aigifopiiate wqr of life), and finked the fruits 

gne’s ‘karma’ (action) to future rebirths 
and posiibie salvation. “How very different 
Ae truth of Ood wu from the false idea that 
1 had entertained from my eviiest child¬ 
hood. Huu wu that 1 must have merit 
to earn preserrt or future happiness, the 
pleasure of Svarga, or face the utterly in- 
eonceivable loss of Moksha or liberation!’ 
Christianity did not nuke such stipulations. 
*1No caste; no set, no work, and no rtum wu 
to be dqtended upon to get salvation, this 
everlasting lifo Imt God gave it freely to any 
one and every one who believed in His Son 
whom He sent to be ^ propitiation for our 
snu.” Again, this salvation wu available in 
the present lift; without the need to undergo 
countleu millions of births and deaths 
ptstimony: 31-33]. This idea surfaced also 
in articles in the Dnyanodaya [1887:53,68], 
the Anglo-Marathi organ of the American 
Marathi Mission:''One of the essential doc¬ 
trines of Hinduism is that salvation is to be 
earned by man, not the free gift of Cod u 
. Christianity presents it’’; and again, “Here 
ac see how diametrically opposed Christia- 
, nity is to Hinduism. Salvation and forgive- 
•ew of sins aie a free gift of God, and not 
earned by man!* 

Christjjmity perceived god u love; “If we 
; lovconearKMiierGodabidethin usandlove 
is perfected in us; hereby we know that we 
abide in him imd he in us because he hu 
given us of his spirit” [Dtiyanodaya 
1189:143]. Christianity therefore advocated 
. forgiveneu and compusion, unlike the 
Hiiutu social order which wu preserved 
through punishment for its violation. The 
. Mev Tilak who wu deeply impressed by the 
; “burning words of love aind tenderness and 
, truths in the Sermon on the Mount also em- 
; phasised the divergent perspectives of Hin¬ 
duism and Christianity, the former advo- 

< eating the dichotomy of good and evil, and 
the latter advocating love and forgiveness for 

The ccHicept of sin wu central to Chris- 
: tianity, while being absent from Hindu 
> thinki^ As Ramabai expressed it; “The 
..Lord, firH of all, showed me the sinfulness 

< of sin and the awful danger I wu in, of 
[.everlasting heU-fire; and also the great love 
;ef god u a means of redemption’’ 
r. {AfriffMMuc 30]. “in pc^ulu Hinduism the 
i wiekedest thing which a man can do is to 
[ hiuak caste or some other outward require- 
[. ment. Evil thoughts ate not what populv 
| Hiudufrm cares about. So it carmot make 
[j OKa anximu about what alone is truly sin” 
£ Uhvmodaya 1884:177]. Further, the very 
( idea of salvation is said to be distinct in the 
I two tcUgiou systems. In Hinduism, salva- 
^.lion can be utained through faith and im- 

a release from suffering and rebirth; in 
fOuistianity; salvation means repentance for 
IlNM sin, hatred for all sin, and holy living 



Another racurrmt idu wu that Christia¬ 
nity revealed spiritu^ truths of a higher 
order. The truths of the vedu and the 
puranu were tgvropiiate for the stage of the 
society of their times. As society evolved 
further and became capable of comprehend¬ 
ing superior and more profound truths, a 
treuure of the perfect essential truths wu 
given to the world by god through Christ 
[Dn^nodaya. 1889:133-34]. Some years 
earlier, the Rev Baba Rsdmanii had claimed 
that the ‘light of truth’ wu available only 
through Christianity: “Who studies the Bibte 
carefully and prayerfully will find that it is 
the only timely God-given Holy Writ” [cited 
in Lederle 1976:189]. Later the Rev Tilak wu 
also to claim that in the Sermon on the 
Mount, he found “answers to the most 
abstruse problems in Hindu philosophy” 
[Winslow, 1923:18-21]. 

Fmalty, in Ramabai’s view the metaphysical 
and impersonal nature of the Hindu doc¬ 
trine compared unfavourably with Chris¬ 
tianity which wu a contract between god 
and each individual. “The Hindoo religion 
brings the Supreme Being, the Holy God to 
the level of a creature like myself but Chris¬ 
tianity lifts man up to God” [L and C:IS1]. 

II 

Against Church and Colonialism 

Ramabai’s encounter with Christianity 
wu also her first encounter with an organis¬ 
ed religion. Having spent her eulier life by 
an eclectic form of the Hindu doctrine and 
outside a conventional sodal setting, she wu 
unprepared alike for tlw Christian dogma 
u for the authorituianism of the Church. 
The Anglkal Church hierarchy, in turn, wu 
unprepared for her rationai arid selective ac¬ 
ceptance of Christianity. 

What heightened these contradictions and 
dilemmu wu the fact of Ramabai’s conver¬ 
sion in England where; moreover, she wu 
alone, isolated from her cultural support 
system, and exposed to the fiiB force of white 
and Christian supremacy. A dominant role 
wu played in her life during the years 
1883-47 by Sister Geraldine, her spiritual 
preceptress and very much a part of the 
Church organfiation. Ramidiai’s closest and 
life-long emotional bond within the Chris¬ 
tian dn^ wu thus tied to this lady who had 
little sympathy with India, no predilection 
for independent thinking, and who wu in- 
tellectuaily, by her own admission, “not 
equipped for such a work u instructing 
RWabai"[L and C:S]. Creuer emotional 
and intellectual support wu forthcoming 
from Dorothea Bede, principal of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, who vras will¬ 
ing and able to enter into rational discus¬ 
sion on matters of religion. The copious 
correspondence of the times which hu been 
preserved, unfolds an ongoing dialogue 
about different aspects of Christianity with 
these two women, and a parallcTdialogue 
within the Church hierarchy regarding this 
unusual convert. 



That Ramabat'i cooversibn iMi 
qualitatively tfifferent became hnmediatdly 
appuent to her preceptors. Hers wu no im¬ 
plicit acceptance of the new doctrine whh 
a willing suspension of disbelief, but she 
brought to the study and undmtanding of 
Christianity the same rational and int^ec- 
lual attitude which had made her aiudyse 
(and reject) Hinduism and theism of the 
Brahmo and the Prarthana Samai- The 
shock and disbelief with which the Church 
reacted to its own wupons bdng used 
against itself clevly eeposed its double 
standards. 

In her characteristic rational atthude-were 
rooted Ramabai’s doubts about some ele¬ 
ments of Christianity, sudi u the miraculous 
birth and divinity of Chrin. which she made 
no attempt to conceal (L and C:33,87-113]. 
In the resultant furore; Ramabai wu accus¬ 
ed of having undergone baptism on false 
pretence while withholding comidcte aocep- 
umce of the Christian doctrine—which wu 
a matter of faith and not open to an intellec¬ 
tual debate A shocked Sister Geraldine ad¬ 
monished Ramabai that the subordination 
of the intdlect to faith wu a pre-requisite 
for a good Christian: “At flrst the lamp of 
Faith shone brightly in your heart, and your 
intellect bowed before it.... Humility, child¬ 
like simplicity, obedience, truthfulness and 
trustfulness were there and daily developed 
themselves in your life. But gradually these 
graces faded tom sight... The germ of the 
new life given to you in holy baptism which 
at first sprang up and gave such fair promise, 
hu been over-grown ^ rank and poisonous 
weeds of heresy” [L and C:91-92]. Her ad¬ 
vice wu: “your reason alorte could never 
lead you to the Truth, but illuminated by the 
lamp of Faith... you will come to uttderstand 
those deep truths of God which to you seem 
to be darkness and foolishness” |L and C: 
94). 

But Ramabai remained adamant. 1b one 
reared in the tradition of religious debates, 
the only way to settle such doubts wu 
through discussion and logical argument 
rather than browbeating. Predictably, she 
wu quick to point out that the weakness of 
many missionaries lay in their failure to 
communicate with potential and recent con¬ 
verts in terms of their own religion. (Un¬ 
doubtedly, converted brahmins were a great 
asset in this tuk, u already proven by the 
Rev Goreh in Ramabai's own case.) 

There were other sources of friction. The 
first wu the need for submission to the 
authority of the Church of England into 
which Ramabai wu baptised. Sister Gend- 
dine insisted that “u a Christian, she is 
bound to accept the authority of thw over 
her in the Church” (L and C:43]. A unilar. 
authoritarian attitu^ wu also eqnessed by 
Canon Butler that “to a neopk^ in the 
Fshh, ...self-nlianoeisiiiieiiaelydangerouir 
[L and C.7S]. Needles to siv> Ramabai pro¬ 
tested against what she perceived u high¬ 
handed tredtment, and insisted on cnei^ 
ing her liberty of consdenoe: “Ihaveacon- 
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cnm. I anMt ayidf thbik and do cwrythi^ 
whktt God has given me the power of do¬ 
ing... 1 luve just vrith great effon freed 
myielf fha the yoke of the Indian priettly 
tri^ ao I an not at preimt willing to p4ace 
ogMir tinder another limilar yoke by accep- 
ting cmythiiig which comes from the prieM 
as authorised conunand of the most higb'* 
(L and 059], and fiirther **1 am fully aware 
of ny upmnnoe in Christian theology but 
I caimot take everything which is thought 
by Chureh people to be an article of futh 
a^ therefiiRi 10 be belMved” U-and 0136]. 

If Ramaiiai was impressed the gender- 
egaUtarian nature of the Christian doctrine; 
the was soon to discover the patriarchal ele¬ 
ment in the Church’s authoritarianism. In 
ISM, Beale proposed that Ramabai should 
tenehyoungEn^shwomenandmenstMne- 
thiag of the‘native languages' as well as the 
religion and philosophy of India with the 
dual purpoce of earning part of Imr living 
and “helping to establish a better under¬ 
standing of Indian ladies by the En^ish” (L 
and C: 4(Ml]. The Bishops of Bombay and 
Lnboi^ then in England, were consulted and 
reacted very negatively: “Above all things 
pray believe that her influence will be ruin¬ 
ed for ever in India if she is known to have 
Mught young men. Suffice it to say that it 
would cause scandal even among the better 
sort of native men, and that nothing would 
ever undo the harm it would do among 
native women” (L and C: 44], 

The decision was duly conveyed to 
Ramabai as the considered opinion of the 
Enghah Bishops from India who “fimn their 
knowledge of India and its people, are bet¬ 
ter judges than ourselves’’ of such matters. 
Ramabai responded with indignation that 
she knew "India and iu people...better than 
any foreigners" no mattei how long they had 
stsqwd in India (L and C;SO]'. But her in¬ 
dignation was far stronger on the subject of 
conduct befitting an Indian woman. “It is 
true; it is not necessary for me to be a teacher 
of men. but when either in India or England 
I can gA women as well as men for nty pupils 
there is no reason why I should not teach 
both. It is not a general custom in India for 
ladies to teach men, it is true, because there 
are scarcely any among ladim who can teach. 
It surprises me very much to think that 
neither my father nor my husband objected 
[to] my mother’s or my teaching young men 
while some English people are doing 
so"(L and C:60). 

The reasoning of the Bishops was also 
imbued with colonial condescension. The 
publicity which Ramabai received in 
England from her friends was considered to 
be fatal for a ‘nUive’, because "vanity is one 
of their very faults”. Ramabai’s “undertak¬ 
ing a Professonhip among English young 
ladies’’, as proposed by Beale, “might lead 
to a little undue ielf-<^tation. But a less 
prominent position for a short time, with an 
humbler title such as teachership, making no 
demonstretion in any way, vrould probably 
lessen the danger of elation of mind very 
considenbly” [L and C:43-45). The Bishops 


'waf649bM<4in(jb|'1liH iNe native is 

prone to vanity" {L and C:76]« and had seen 
this frrtal flaw lead toan Ai^icised native 
Christian being “ruined for life as far as 
frituR usefulness is concerned’’ (L and 
C:39]. The generally unflattering t^nion of 
Indians surfaced constantly in tire corres¬ 
pondence of those years, and was shared in 
ample measure by Sister Geraldine herself. 
A prolonged disagreement over some crotral 
points m the Christian doctrine led the Sister 
to complain Utterly of Ramabu’s “want of 
candour and sincerity” and of her being no 
exception to “the generality of the Hindoos” 
who were deceitful (L and C.il4-S]. In the 
yean to foUow, Sister Geraldine, for all her 
affection for Rkmabai, never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity to emphasise her arrogance and 
other—real or imaginary—faults. A com¬ 
ment she made in 1917 reveals her percep¬ 
tion of Ramabai’s spiritual struggle: “She 
took keen delight in intellectual fencing and 
her pride and vanity were dangerously in¬ 
flated by getting hold of poinuof controver¬ 
sy from her non-Conformist friends and 
dragging them clunuily and offensively in¬ 
to her Inters” (L and C:4]. 

Part of the Oiurch’s authoritarianism in 
Ramabai’s case undoubtedly stemmed from 
their perception of her as an instrument for 
spreading Christianity in India: “one of 
India’s daughters whom we hoped God was 
training to carry a ray of light back to that 
benighted land”[L and C:107]. These vested 
interests preferr^ to regard her no; as an 
individual convert grappling with her own 
spiritual doubts, but as a Christian—and 
moreover Ai^jrahmin- wedge into the Huidu 
society. 

The value of converting brahmins was 
evident especially at a time when a majority 
of the Christian converts were the formerly 
‘untouchable’ Mahars and Mangs (Winslow, 
1923:52). The missionaries were, caught in 
a dilemma of their own making. Having of¬ 
ficially opposed the government’s educa¬ 
tional policy of downward filtration and 
having concentrated on the lower castes, they 
were exposed to the danger of making 'rice 
Christians*. The obvious corrective strategy 
was to convert a few high caste Hindus to 
spread the message to the rest of the socirty 
(Hewat 1953:170,175); and it intensified tl^ 
pressure on Ramabai to conform. 

But Ramabai continued to rebel against 
not only the Christian dogma and the 
church’s authoritarianism, but also its sec¬ 
tarianism. The Anglican Church jealously 
guarded her against other Christian sects 
which vied with one another to win so 
viduajMe a prise. Ramabai maintained an ob¬ 
jective and critical attitude to (hem ail: 
“Besides meeting people of the most pro¬ 
minent sects, the High Church, Low Church, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Friends, 
Unitarian, Universiriist, Roman Catholic, 
Jews and others, I ma with Spiritualists, 
Theosophists, Mormons, Christian Scien- 
tiste, and followers of...ttre occult religion. 
No one can have any idea of wlyu my feel- 
ings were at flnduig such a Babel of reUgions 
in Christian countries, and at finding how 


very rUfTerent the ttKhingbf esi^ seet'nibs' ’ 
from that of the others” {’Iteimotiy‘.27].** ' 
Sensing the danger of losing Rnmabal to 
another sect or denomination, the Anglicans. ' 
insisted on their creed being the oi^ trtie < 
one. Equally sharp was Raimbai’s counter- 
reaction to the attitude that the “AniJicaa 
Church is the sole treasury of truth", that 
their deigy are “the only true priesthood and 
messengers of truth, and all other bodies of 
Christians are foUoweis of false imagina- 
tioiu”, that “GOO has chosen the An^ican 
Church only to be His favoured people [L 
and 0111-12}. Her critical and defiant stance 
persisted and she recounts how Sister 
Geraldine “ran almost mad with anger when 
I said that she had no right to call the 
dissenters heretics, because she herself 
belonged to a Church which is but a dissen¬ 
ting sect of the Roman CathoUif’ [L and 
C:170|. 

OtRISTIANtTY AND InOIANNESS 

Maintaining the distinction between Hin¬ 
duism as a religion and Indianness as a 
culture was a challenge which faced many 
of the Indian Christians of the day. each of 
whom tried to work out an individual solu¬ 
tion to the problem. Ramabai’s own pnde 
in the Indian culture temained unrated 
afrer her contact with England (and taler dre 
US) and in spite of pressure from the church. 
Soon after her conversion in late tS83, she 
assured a friend in India that her chanjre of 
religion did not mean a change of country, 
nor would her love for her country dintiniih 
as a result IDnjvmoc/oya 1118.3:5^]. 

Early orthodox brahmin conditioning had 
left an indelible mark on Ramabai’s way of 
life As part of this, she maintained ha strkt 
vegetarian diet, excluding onions and garlic, 
to the end of ha days. At Kedgaon ha food 
was specially cook^ for her by a brahmin 
woman. To Ramabai’s mind this was part 
of hei cultural background ratha than a 
residue of Hindu religioiis bdiefs, although 
it was intapreted as "little claigings to caste 
prejudices” which should have been discard- 

at her conversion, and which fostered the 
pride which held her back from accepting 
the full teaching of the Gospel (L and 
C;IOO-IJ. 

A.S a mark of her own personal blend of 
the Indian culture and an alien religion, 
Ramabai focused attention on indigenisatkm 
of the Christian ritual and practices. This 
was consistent with her view that the univa- 
sal elements in Christianity could and should 
be presented to different countries of the 
world through the indigenous cultural idiom. 

In 1884 she prutesled against having to wear 
the crucifix which was an alien object to a 
recent convert. But if it had to be worn, she 
preferred it to be inscribed with not l^tin 
but Sanskrit words, "not because I think it 
to be sacred or the langiu^e of gods, but' 
because it is the most beautiful, and the 
oldest language of my dear naive land”, and 
because it would be intelligible to Indians 
to whom the doarine was to be carried (L 
and C:28-29]. Ramabai’s love of Sanskrit 
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mai, towever, {•uir ti>tieciel4Madl)y 
aver^n to Hinduiim. In liertrin^tlon of 
the Bible into Marathi, the astiduoutly 
■vended all Sanskrit words because of their 
Hindu religious association (resulting in a 
^ted style of link literary appeal), and even 
fatbade the teaching of Sanskrit at Kedgaonr 

^This preoccupation vrith indigenisation of 
Christianity also led Ramabai to the field 
of hymnology. Precedents for this had ex¬ 
isted in western India since the 1860s when 
the first attonpts vltn made to bring the 
tradition of Marathi devotional songs into 
Christianity and also to employ the kirtan 
for evangelisation (Hewat 1953:220-21]. In 
later years Ramabai translated the Psalms 
into Marathi and had them set to classical 
Indian nga tunes [Adhav 1979:46-47], 

The struggle between Christianity and 
Indianness was carried over into Ramabai’s 
personal life Secure in her Indian roots, 
she insisted on bringing up her daughter 
Manorama as a true Indian adapted to the 
Indian culture; in spite of constant efforts 
to the contrary by Sister Geraldine in whose 
care the girl had been left periodically dur¬ 
ing Ramabai’s travels. In 1887, Ramabai 
wrote to the Sister: “I cannot make up my 
mind to leave Mano in England...! want her 
to be one of us, and love our country people 
as one of them, ^nd not a stranger or a 
superior being. . I do not want her to be 
too proud to acknowledge that she is one 
of India’s daughters. I do not want her to 
blush when our name is mentioned, such be¬ 
ing too often the case with those who have 
made their homes in foreign lands” [L and 
C:199]. The Sisters continued their efforts 
to prove her decision wrong (and. one 
tuapects, perhaps to obtain unofricial 
cuttody of the girl). In 1889, another Sister 
of the same Oi^ reported to Sister 
Oeraldine from Pune: “Mano is as dirty as 
a little pig,... sits on the floor, eats with her 
fingers. Ramabai erroneously thinks she is 
doing right in making her like the common 
Hindoos and, wonderful to si^, she does not 
grasp the idea that more dvilis^ ways would 
not ruin them as wdl as education” [L and 
C:240]. The tussle continued, but Ramabai 
won. 


Cou>NiAL Rule and Nationalism 

The dilemmas inherent in the early social 
reformers' love-hate relationship with the 
British rulers could have been intensified in 
Ramabai’s case through her acceptance of 
Christianity while she was in Enidand, but 
she seems to have maintained a consistent 
anti-colonial and nationalist stand. 

In Maharashtra, the early social refor¬ 
mers’ petxxptkm of British rule was explicit¬ 
ly positive, and western knowledge and ideas 
were received as a bimsing. By the time of 
Ramabai’s conversion, this attitude was 
undergoing a change; but the close corres¬ 
pondence between British government, the 
white race, and Christianity was hammered 
home by western missionaries in India. The 
American Marathi Mission spoke of “The 
Destiny of the White Race!' daiming that: 


"It b fiw iadk tliid R H£ii|Um9 

that rules over her. No oilier of the white 
races is so fitted to hilfil her high mission 
over so great an empire Better than all,' it 
is the mission of the white race to be the in¬ 
strument through which is carried to the 
world a pure religion, a true idea of Gcxl, 
a knowled^ of a real&viout” [Diqnnodaya 
1885:500]. 

But Ramabai made no attempt to hide her 
impatience of colonial superiority, even in 
Er^nd. She complained of the “compre¬ 
hensive minds” of the English who embrac¬ 
ed under one term ‘native’ the inhabitants 
of India, America, Australia, and the Pacific 
Islands, and of the missionaries who went 
out to convert the ‘natives', being utterly ig¬ 
norant of their culture, language, religion, 
and philosophy (cited in Sengupta 
1970:149-50]. 

Even in the fleld of English education, an 
area where most Indians felt infimor and 
vulnoable to criticism of their cultural defi¬ 
ciency, Ramabai reacted with her usual 
matter-of-fact attitude: “People ought to 
remember (when they say that coming over 
to England arid learning English only nukes 
them highly educated) that we Indians can 
be learned in our own country and can be 
useful too We are anxious to come to 
England and to learn English because these 
two countries are so closely connected and 
also because the best scientific books are 
written in English" [L and C:25]. 

Contrary to the speculation about her 
being ‘denationalised* due to conversion, 
Ramabai in her public life adopted an anti- 
goverrunent stand on several occasions, 
especially on women’s issues. Her most 
scathing criticism was reserved for the 
government stand 1n the famous case of 
Rakhmabai who was in danger of being 
sentenced to a prison term in a case of 
restitution of conjugal rights. On this occa¬ 
sion Ramabai wrote: “We carmot blame the 
English Government for not defending a 
helpless woman; it is only fulfilling itt agree¬ 
ment with the male popiilation of India.... 
Should England serve Cod by protecting a 
helpless woman against the powers and fuin- 
cipalities of atKient institutions. Mammon 
would surely be displeased, and British pro¬ 
fit and ruk in India might be endangered 
thereby. Let us wish it success, no matter if 
that success be achieved at tlw sacrifice of 
the righu and the comfort of over one hun¬ 
dred mUlion women” [HCHW:35]. 

Sister Geraldine found such an anti- 
government attitude leprehensibie, but was 
able, many y^ later, to perceive the com¬ 
plication arising from the identincation of 
colonialism and Christianity. Citing the 
above-mentioned extract, the commented 
that “the very title Chtach of England 

would tend to alarm and repel [a natiorulist 
like Ramabai]. Had it been The Chunk of 
Christ in England, the results with Rartubai 
migbt have been different But the last Society 
such a woman (with her great iiupiration to 
work for the bmefit of her people) would, 
ally herself with would be—... the Christiani¬ 
ty which bore the impress of their con- 




\ k,.V. 


Perimps Rnnabid^s bes(4iiiMwra 
govemmein poritkm was d«rii« dieplagM 
epidemic during the cloAig ygats of tte I9di 
cemury. The hygienje measures rather higli- 
hande^y implemented by BiitiHi sohtos 


under the insiructicms of the Plague COm- 
missionet*had aroused widespread anger and 
resentment, especially at Pune O X 
Gokhide, then in England in coonecdon wMi 
a Finance Commisskm, vns penaaded bgr 
friends in India to lodge a cornplaint befora 
the parliament. After his return to Intha, an 
inquiry was instituted at Bombay but none 
of his friends was willing to testify or even 
to let hit name be divulged, so that Oidchale 
was forced into the disgraiteful position of 
having to vrithdraw the charge and tender 
an unconditional apology. Hte only support 
came from Ramabai who was ready to 
testify, and who, in fact, also took up the 
matter directly with the Plague Cmninis- 
sioner. This instance of her courage was 
popularised in a Marathi ballad [Kdkar 
1923:331]. 

But Rraabai’s anti-colonial stance was 


not situation-specific She was able to see 
and condemn the very basis df colonialism 
which was exploitative ‘Hhe British govern¬ 
ment is sucking Indian blood and wcahh 
while perforce despatching Indian armies to 
march and fight the British battle in Egypt 
and ultimately die over there. This very 
government has swallowed our Indian States 
wherever they found no legitimate heir to the; 
throne! Not to speak of other atrocities en-’ 
forced by treatment of the Press Act; Act 
that reduced the age of Indian Civil servants; 
Act of Disarmament, and worst of all, our 
poor Indian citizens have to piQr so many 
taxes to government, whether we afford 
them or not. We may as well sell our houses 
and properties but we must pay the taxes 
levied by the Government!” (cited in Adhav 
1979:37]. 


Ill 

Ramabai and Her ConteiiHtorariea 

The multifarious reactions which 
Ramabai’s conversion and her later mis¬ 
sionary activity provoked from her Indian— 
both Hindu said Christian—contemporaries, 
defied a simple equation of Hindu condem¬ 
nation and Christian applause. 

The iriunediate Hindu respotue to the 
news of Ramabai's conversion was one of 
shock and incomprehensioiL Speculation 
about her motives was rampant. The most 
charitabk view was taken by the liberal/fidh- 
Pnkash of Bombay, that Ramahai's fickle- 
mindedness, arising out of alack of educa¬ 
tion. made her (bit give up her Hindu faith 
to become a Brahmo; and to discaid dwt In 
turn to become a Christian and that she was 
soon expected tp embrace Islam. The sailie 
paper ato attributed a meicenary motive to 
Iter, seeing her conversion as a price paid to 
those who helped in achieving her cherished 
goal of going to England (D N TBak 
l970:44-45]. At the other extreme was the 
r^rt in tte Pune Wbhav of Pune; which 
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dag wt ftwmbai'i eenvertion wta • preil* 
nrinary to her remuTtige wtth ■ widower 
who had noeiitty become a Christian 
However, for thu defamation of character 
the paper had to tender her a public apology 
(D N Tilak 1970138] 

But. as the initial shock wore off and a 
cooler assessment of the situation became 
possible, a reluctant admiration for the 
Shanda Sadan vmture outweighed indigna 
uon over Its founder’s change of faith Even 
the conservative Kesan of Pune was able to 
express its appreciation for Raraabai’s coir 
tribution to the public good and for her 
enterprising spun which ensured the Sadan’s 
financial viability, and thus overcame the 
major stumbling block for such indigenous 
experiments “It is a wondrous deed to col 
le^ a few thousand rupees in a foreign land 
by begging on behalf of people of an alien 
religion and alien traditions and customs 
The fact that this was accomtdtshed by an 
unsupported weak woman through her firm 
resolve, courtesy, and other laudable traits 
makes us puy our menfolk and also makes 
us feel proud that such an extraordinary 
woman was born in our midst By our 
misfortune she became somewhat alienated 
through her religious conversion which is a 
sad event indeed” [February 12, 18891*['* 
And again “Ibclay our society greatly needs 
women like Randita Ramabai The beiieriaal 
effects of good education will be more firm 
ly imprinted on the people’s minds through 
her mature thmking and zeal for her coun 
trymoi’s ufdift than through any other insti 
tution or through other efforts It is our 
misfortune that the PandiU changed her 
religion However, it would not be proper to 
abandon her only for this reason It is to hei 
credit that she has not given up her national 
pride together with her religion’ [May 28, 
1889 2*1 

However when Ramabai s secular creden 
tials were seen to be doubtful, the conser 
vative wrath was directed towaids her in full 
force and remained unabated during the 
years to come The Kesan started to refer to 
the Sharada Sadan not as a Widows’ Home, 
but the ‘Widows Mission House’, and to 
Ramababi as a ‘deceitful demoness”, while 
her provision of shelter to the famine vicums 
was seen as then ‘incarceration’ under her 
‘jaiiership’ [January 28,190S 5, January 27, 
1903 4 S| Tiiak himselt, at no time an ad 
mirer of Ramabai started to openly accuse 
her of nationwide missionary designs, star 
ting with the “widows caught in Ramabai’s 
net during the unique opponunit) of the 
famine years” [Xiesarc January 12,190405*]. 

The social reformers, by and large took 
a tolerant view of Ramabai’s conversion, but 
no one voiced a positive reaction with the 
solitary exception of Jyotirao Phule This 
was significant because his was a Icme strug 
gie for a caste-egalitanan social order, which 
seemed to find an ally in Ramabai’s egali 
tarian convictions In his Satsar or The 
Essence of TYuth (Senes 1 and 2) written in 
188S, Phule applauded Ramabai’s conver 
Bion as a rejection of bigotry and injustice 


of )&KMsm as eompMod to Christianity, 
and hailed her as a champion of the oppress¬ 
ed groups of women and shudras [Phule 
1969277-304] 

The Christian community of Maharariiira 
reacted vanously The spate of Marathi let 
ters published ui the Dnvanodaya in October 
and November 1883 expressed extreme joy 
at her convcnion to ntieme suspicion about 
Its sudden and hasty natiim protests against 
the cautiousness which was perceived as the 
“injustice of Native Editors to PandiU 
Ramabai”, and defence of her conversion as 
a product of deep thought, while the editors 
themselves maintained a cautiously positive 
note in support of Ramabai’s decision 

Ramabai’s selective position vis-a vu the 
Christian doctrine, described above, caused 
a hostile reaction The Dnyanodaya 
[1889 97] complained that to Ramabai the 
Bible was “not a rule of faith, but a store 
house, out of which she can take or reject, 
as may please her mind” This sentiment was 
echoed in the letten of ‘Khnstadas’ [generally 
believed to be the Rev Baba Padmanji) in the 
Dnyanodaya [1889102-03, 109 10] which 
complained that “it is evident from her 
writings that she does not beheve the Holy 
Bible as a whole—as the word of god, but 
accepts only the teachings of Christ”, and 
that there was a “vast difference and dispan 
ty in her Faith and the Futh we Christians 
hold” This cntiasm was countered by those 
who advised tolerance since Ramabai was, 
after all, a neophyte and lacked the deep 
rooted experience of Christian life 
{Dnyanodaya 1889 120) 

Another sore point was Ramabai’s con 
tinued connection with the Hmdu commura 
ty and aloofness from Indian Christians 
Khnstadas objected that Ramabai had a 
close afTinity with Theists (Pnuthana Sama 
jistt), had “dear friends, brothers and dear 
sisters amongst them but hardly any to be 
found amongst us Native Protestants”, and 
that she wrote about her thoughts and opi 
nions injhe ofrictai organ of the Prarthana 
Sanuu, Imt never m any Christian magazines 
or penodicals [Dnyanodaya 1889102] He> 
Christian credentials were repeatedly ques 
tioned- why was the inaugural ceremony ol 
the Sharada Sadan a secular occasion'* W!u 
It proper for Ramabai to give a lecture on 
morals to Hindu women in the form of a 
Purana recital'* Why did she address only 
high caste Hindu women and never the low 
caste ones, if she had, as a Christian, 
discarded her belief in Ihe caste structure'* 
[Dnyanodaya 1889 142, 220, 253] 

lh( Christian cnticism also extended to 
Ihe avowed religious neutrality of the Sharada 
Sadan The editors of the Dnyanodaya 
[1889 82] claimed that “One cannot be true 
lo god and man and neutral in questions 
reie nng lo the relation between them In the 
presence of sin and misery Ihe mouths of 
those who know the wa> to peace must open, 
or they will be untrue lo themselves and to 
their god" And further that “if the pnmnpies 
of religious neutrality is overstrained it will 
affect the institution not only in the minds 
of Chnstian {4iilanthropists in America and 


Englaml, but also in ihote of the anwl tSs 
teiligent Hindus who know thnt puntty 
secular educauon cannot cure the ills <jif 
India’s womanhood” [DnyttHodayd 
1890*218) The Rev Baba Hidnunjt moun^ 
a strong atuck on Ramabai for her neutad 
and non C hristian policy and also attackod 
the editors of the Dnyanodaya for their stqj- 
port of It [Dnyanodaya 1890*254] The 
editors’ repeated defence oi their stand wis 
revealing—they maintained that only Hfaitto 
parenu were advised to send their girls to 
the Sharada Sadan, not Chnstian parents 
[Dnyanodaya 1890245, 267] 

Utter years brought a reconciliation bet¬ 
ween Ramabai and the Indian Chnstian 
community The Dnyanodaya paid a 
somewhat ckutious comphment to the MukO 
mission “We are not prepared lo endorse 
all Its methods and practices, but have pro¬ 
found appreciation of its saintly leader, its 
devoted spirit and its Chnstian servictf 
[1916114] Ramabai herself took a more ac¬ 
tive part m the affairs of the Chnstian coiti- 
munity by hosting at kedgaon, in 1920, the 
first ever conference of C hristian leaders of 
different denominauons in western India “to 
consider the problems of the Indian Church 
of the future” [Dnyanodaya 1920 782] 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL RErOf M 

Ramabai’s reform effons for women 
reflect the essence of feminist concerns— 
providing shelter and education for women, 
and helping to make them economically sdf- 
reiiant through vocational training Hus task 
was first performed in Maharashtra by her 
and was difficult to replicate, as was speedily 
discovered when the Sharada Sadan became 
forbidden territory for the Hindus, and ef¬ 
forts began to be made to open a ‘Hindu 
Sharada Sadan’ The only successful effort 
in this direction was the widows’ home open¬ 
ed in 1896 by D K Karve who derived inspi¬ 
ration from Ramabai and whose concern for 
the plight of widows had earlier led him to 
marry a widow (who was, moreover, one of 
the earliest pupils in Ramabai’s Sharada 
Sadan) The non effort of this kind was tire 
opemng of the Pune branch of the Seva 
Sadan m 1914 under the guidance of 
Ramabai Ranadev the widow of Justice 
Ranade. Both these institutions continue to 
flourish tod^, Karvr s institution having led 
to the esubhshment of the first women’s 
university in India, currently known as the 
SNOT Women's University 

Every assessment of Pandita Ramabai’^ 
contribution especially in Maharashtra, has 
centred on the connection between her con¬ 
version to Christianitv and her work for 
women The popular perception that her 
work could have been accomplished while 
remaining a Hindu was first formed during 
hei lifetime, and continues to be maintained 
even now 

In Its veiy biief obituary on Ramabai the 
kescri [April It 1992 5*] wrote ‘\s the bet 
ter part of Bai's [Ramabai’s] career was 
shaped first at Pune and then in the close 
vicinity of Pune, the Maharashtrians are 
lamiiiar with her defects as well as her salient 
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-'ineriU. Hikiitg into account Uim merits, 
anybody would be saddened thai such an in- 
tdlisent, determined, and enterprising 
woman’s achievements helped not the Hindu 
society but foreign missionary organisations. 
The chief reason for this gain accruing to 
the foreigners rather than to our own peo- 
I pie was undoubtedly Bai’s personal ambi¬ 
tion. Anybody would bemoan the state of 
a society which curtails the scope for the in¬ 
telligence of the ambitious and achieving 
people in it. However, it has to be said that 
before testing fully whether or not her 
achievements could make an impact on the 
Hindu society, Bai, due to her impatient bent 
of mind, fdit a victim to the temptation of 
the missionaries. That the uplift of Hindu 
women through their education, etc, can be 
achieved also by remaining within the Hindu 
society has been demonstrated by the institu¬ 
tions of Prof Karve ahd the Seva Sadan 
under the guidance of Mrs Ramabai Kanade. 
...Naturally, if Pandita Ramabai had so 
desired, she too could have proved her 
capacity for organiised work while remain¬ 
ing a Hindu. But unfortunately this was not 
to be!” 

A diametrically opposite view of the mat¬ 
ter was taken by the Christian Dnyanodaya 
(April 13, 1922:117*} in its own obituary. It 
detected g Christian impulse at work in all 
her actions: a vwman is not an 

animal, her worth is not less than that of 
a man, that there is but one path to salva¬ 
tion for both their souis, and that both have 
to serve in the same way, has been shown 
by her through her own life’’. fThe paper also 
went on to predict, with a touching but un- 
JusiiHed faith in society’s sense of justice; 
"If the history of western India during the 
last 30 years is to be written, there would be 
no disagreement that Pandita Ramabai 
would be given a pride of place!’) 

Another matter for speculation is the ex¬ 
tent to which an indigenous religion could 
have satisfied Ramabai’s spiritual yearning. 
It has been suggested that if Ramabai had 
followed the Prarthana Samaj longer, its 
strong emphasis on the bhakti tradition 
would have provided her with the emotional 
and spiritual comfort lacking in btahnumical 
Hindui.sm, without her having to turn to 
Christianity (Ohate 1973], 

What we now know of Ramabai’s life and 
views lends little credence to these popular 
claims. Fot one thing, she saw her own con¬ 
version as a protest against the inherent 
discrimination agaiast women (and especial- 
' ly widows) in Hinduism, and this diurimi- 
nation was not missing from the Prarthana 
Samaj) (nor, in fact, from the bhakti tradi¬ 
tion). Also, site herself has outlined her 
dissatisfaction with the Prarthana Samaj on 
' philosophical and metaphysical grounds. 

; More importantly, her position was not iden- 
: tical with that of a brahmin man such as 
Karve. In his case; the violent opposition he 
faced stemmed from his own ideas and ac¬ 
tions, while it seems that Ramabai drew fire 
largely becau.se a woman’s participation in 
f public life was not considered proper. This 
'. was most conspicuous in B O Tilak's attacks 
‘ on Ramabai. According to Tilak’s best- 
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kaowB biognphei; this aiiti(paftiy Wif 
in hit conviction piodei^ and sdf- 
effacement alone benefited a woman [Kdkar 
1923:331], and was further aggravated by ter 
missionary activity. The oidy known article 
winch Tilak wrote about Ramabai is surpris¬ 
ing for its virulence and lapse from good 
taste • Xesari. January 12, 1904, repr B G 
Tilak 1976:492-94]. Nor did Ramabai have 
the benefit of a large social support struc¬ 
ture which Mrs Ranadc had as the widow 
of a popular leader. Mrs Ranade herself 
maintained a self-deprecating attitude and 
publicly insisted that whatever her worth, it 
derived from her association with her hus¬ 
band (Umakant I923.-97-98]. 

However, the question does arise as to the 
part played by Ramabai’s acceptance of 
Christianity in her work for women. Even 
after ruling out any material considerations, 
immaturity, and ambition in Ramabai’s con¬ 
version, it must be admitted that ter Chris¬ 
tian croJcniials were her greatest asset in in¬ 
ternational networking, which in turn made 
her Indian work financially feasible In ad¬ 
dition to funds, her institutions continued 
to receive a'number of dedicated women 
from Chnstian countries who worked at Puik 
and then at Kedgaon in various capacities. 

Nor did Ramabai hesitate to utilise her 
Christian background when appealing for 
support. A report of one of her public ad¬ 
dresses in the US in 1886 says; “The simple 
manner in which .she pressed the teachings 
of the New Testament upon her audience 
was irresistible. And when the earnest little 
lady suddenly closed her address by asking 
an American company of educated and 
refined men and women to join with her in 
a moment's silent prayer ‘to the Great Father 
of all the nations of the earth’ on behalf of 
the millions of her Hindu sisters to whose 
cause she has given her lite. there was some¬ 
thing almost startling in the strangeness of 
the unique situation” (cited in Dnyanodaya 
1886:274-75). 

Wr are then left with the question as to 
the exact connection between Ramabai’s 
Christianity and feminism. Evidently her in¬ 
ternational women’s network which pivoted 
on her own Christian credentials was crucial 
to her endeavours for women’s education 
and self-reliance, by providing moral and 
practical support. Equally important was the 
spiritual message of Christianity which gave 
her the inner strength and practical direc- 


rion »» fidifil iMi g^,. Aie «c t6 eoMbide 
that for a tingle womaniacktng the tuppor- 
tive stnicture of a kinstup or caste communi¬ 
ty there was no alternative in the orthodox 
Hindu society than to opt out of it official¬ 
ly? Ramabai’s conversion to Christianity for 
feminist reattons remained a personal state¬ 
ment without developing into a soda! pro¬ 
test: but was it the only available channel 
for her boundless energies for the uplift of 
women in a society which allowed no space 
for women outside the private domain? 

IV 

Kpiloguo 

With all our advantages of distance and 
documentation, wc are more equipped than 
Ramabai's contemporaries to understand the 
process of her conversion and subsequent 
stages of Christianity. However, a mystery 
still clings to some aspects of her life. The 
interplay of internal spiritual needs and ex¬ 
ternal compulsion is not always clear, and 
any interpretation one advances has to be 
qualified as partly tentative. This essay is one 
such attempt at reconstruction which is not 
definitive but certainly reasonable in the 
light of available data. 

The picture gets clearer when we come to 
the interaction between Ramabai and her 
contemporaries. Given the understandable 
anti-Christian ethos of the beleaguered 
orthodox brahmin-dominated and recently 
subjugated society, the protest against 
Ramabai's Christianity was inevitable in the 
cultural heartland of Maharashtra and was 
moreover strong enough to persist in spite 
of her openly anii-colonial nationdist 
credentials. But one is left to wonder how 
much of the protest was prompted by her 
Christianity and how much by her quite 
radical feminism in a world peopled by— 
male—giants both on the side of reform and 
orthodoxy.” 

Notes 

1 The term Maharashtra is used here to denote 
the Marathi-speaking areas of western 
India, which ultimately came to be organis¬ 
ed into a separate state in 1960. 

2 Although far ahead of her times, Ramabai 
obviously did not see herself as a feminist. 
From tody's viewpoint, she seems to have 
come closest to the Liberal Feminist Schod. 

3 The total hegemony of brahmins in Maha- 
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«ai*M iMiw'idke 4» nie ralt of 
tNtoiy «r ^iK niMoh wMdcd 4 m iwl 
po«v bi tiM MmtiM 4onUi4oiu nomiiMily 
ooMraUed by the nyas besed at Saura. The 
tahwas belonged to a nib-caaie of brah- 
miiu known aa Chiipavan whidi come- 
quendy tupeneded the earlier prominent 
sub-caste of deshastha biahmins who were 
laiKkwners. The brahmin caste cluster as 
a whole is supposed to have formed only 
about S per cent of Maharashtra's total 
population, but continued to dominate the 
political and cuhural life of the area even 
after British colonial rule was established. 

4 The missionaries pioneered western educa-' 
tion in Maharashtra: the credit goes to the 
American Marathi Mission for opening the 
first school ftft Hindu boys in Bombay in 
1815, and for girls in 1824. Other missionary 
societies as well as the government followed 
suit.Eveningovemmenischools,themf 1 u- 
enoe of Christian values was strong, so that 
the modem type of education automatically 
involved a grounding in these values 

5 The majonty of the Christian oonveru came 
from the‘untouchable castes, but their con¬ 
version was understandably prompted more 
by maierud conditions than by intellectual 
conviction. Moreover, its impact on the rest 
of the society was limited. 

( For a detailed dcscripUon of all these 
movements, see Lederle [1976). 

7 The brographical facts diwt Ramabai have 
been derived from her own Thsnmoity, as 
wen as from Adhav (1979), Macniool [1926], 
Scngupla [1970], and D N Tilak [I960]. For 
a more detailed life sketch, see Kosambi 
[1988a and t988b]. 

8 The ectiemeiniuslioe to women and shudns 
in Hinduism M to the religious conversion 
of two maior public figures in Maharashtrr 
Fsndiu Ramabai as a representative of the 
former converted to Christianity, and B K 
Ambedkar as a representative of the latter 
converted to Buddhism. The difference lies 
in the choice of religion, and the fact that 
the former sras a personal statement while 
the latter was an emidiatically social and 
political statement. 

9 This was not a far-fetched reference to a 
long-foigotlen tesit. The conunandment was 
lesunected during the comroveny about the 
famous Rakhmahai case which was, broadly 
speaking, this lady’s plea for a separation 
from her husband on grounds of personal 
incompatibility. The Kaon (April S, 1887, 
editorial) cited that the punishment 
prescribed by the anoent texts for a woman 
who left her husband and coveted another 
man wu to be thrown to the dogs on the 
outskiru of the town, and suggested that 
Rakhmabai also deserved to be sunably, 
though not identically, punished. 

10 The Church of England is subsumed under 
the Anglican Communion which has been 
considered as the middle way in Chnstiam- 
ty, attempting to bridge the gulf between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches. It is said that the Church of 
England broke with the Pope but not with 
the Cathidic faith. It bases its doctrine on 
the Bibles the Apostles' or Nicene (Athana- 
Sian) Creed, and the Thirty nine Articles (a 
I6lh ontury doctrinal dociunem) (The New 


, ' < ‘ 

Voi 1:06-90). 

11 The Bev Goich was able to explain to 
Ramabai that the Three Persons in the 
Godhead—the Hither, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit were nor three Gods, but One 
God and One Substanc^, that they were co- 
eternal and co-equal in respect to Nature; 
Divinity and perfectkMi of Substance; while 
differing with respect to origin suioe the Son 
IS begotten of the Huher and the Holy Spirit 
proceeds ftom the hther and the S^ and 
further, that the Athanasian Creed follows 
the origmal Apostlei' Creed and thus 
reprealiit s die true Christian Doctrine [cued 
in Adhav, 1979:119-29]. 

12 Christian theologians desembe this ex- 
petienoe as typical for converts and usually 
associated with the lives of taints, which 
Ramabai was probably funihar with. How¬ 
ever, the intensity and vividness of the ex¬ 
perience described by her is considered to 
be exceptional [Macnicol 1926:88]. Baba 
Psdmanji, on the night following hu bap¬ 
tism, had a similar vision: “the room ap- 
pearixl to be full of light; and one like tlK 
Son of Cod, arrayed in glory, I thought, 
came to me as to a fnend, and a sense of 
perfect safely and peace possesse d my soul” 
(cited in Hewai 1953:180]. Laxmibai Tilak 
also describes the sudden flood of bright 
light like sunlight which the taw even with 
her eyes closed, and which was accom¬ 
panied by enlightenment which led to her 
to accept Chnstiamty (1973, ll:66-67]. 

13 TheRevNV Tilak, prior to his conversion, 
had reached a stage where he had formu¬ 
lated a new religious doctrine based on the 
study of Hindu, Islamic, and Buddhist 
religious literature. The bask principles of 
this doctrine were; a bdief is an mtelligeni 
creator of the universe and of mankind, 
whose only true scripture was revealed in 
Nature; all religious scriptures being the 
works of man; denial of rebirth; a belief 
that an individual’t status depended on his 
heredity, environment, and hk own efforts: 
love to God and to man as the essence of 
all religions; and, a view of idolatry as 
detrimental to true religion, but of virtues 
such as love, truth, mercy as being worthy 
of being personified and worshipped 
[Winslow 1923:18-21]. 

14 The Rev Tilak illustrated the Hindu perspec¬ 
tive by citing the familiar Sartktit verse 
from the Bhagvad Oita: “In onfer to save 
the good and to destroy the evil, in order 
to establish the true religion do I mamfest 
myself in every ag^, and contrasted it with 
the Christian p er s pective by reconstructing 
the verse as follows: "In order to bring 
everlasting joy to the good and to save the 
evil, in order to establish the true religion 
do I mamfest myself again and agam’’ {died 
in L Tilak 1973, 1:186, translation by the 
present author]. 

15 However, Ramabai was quick to see the cor¬ 
respondence between some of these sects 
and the sects in Hinduism. “1 recognised 
the nastikas of India in the Theosophists, 
the polygamous Hindu in the Mormons, the 
worshippers of ghosts and demons in the 
Spiritualists, and the old-vedantisis in the 
Christian Scientists" [nstimony: 27]. 

16 Quotations marked by an asterisk (*) have 


bem timiriated by 4 m pitMcM autiMr fiohai' 
the Marathi original. 

17 See Kosambi [t988a] for an assessmcitt of - 
Ramabai’s ideas and efforu for womenTf - 
emancipation in juxtaposition with Htt 
whole spectrum of gender ideology undeif^ 
ing the efforts of male reformers. ^ 
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MODI RUBBER LIMITED 



CHAIRMAN’S 

SPEECH 

Statement made by 

Shri Mantosh Sondhi, Chairman, 

Modi Rubber Limited, 

at the 21st Annual General Meeting 

held on Monday, the 28th September, 1992. 


L adina and Gentlemen. 


On Dehal! ol lt>j Boarc oi Directois and on my own behalf I extend 
to yon all a very warm and cordial welcome to the 21st Annual 
Gunoral Meeting ol your Company The Notice convening the 
Meeting, the Directors’ fleport and the Audited Accounts for th- 
period ended March 31,1992 have been with you (or some tirr . (J, 
with youi permission I take them as read 

ECONOMY IN TRANSITION 

Tne present Government, soon after it came to power in the middle 
ol 199'. announced a series of bold policy initiatives to restore 
mario-economic stability and has brought about structural reforms 
designed to strengttien the growth capability of the economy with 
sUtiility I hese policy initiatives have already started showing 
positive results although any ma|oi adjustment programme is bound 
10 take u lew years to lolly achieve the desired objectives The 
prognosis is that mdustrial production will achieve a growth rale of 
3 5% to 4iii in 1992 93. against virtually a zero growth rate in 
1991 -92 The GDP growth is expected to be ol the order of 3% this 
year 

Nevertheless certain sectors ol the industry are facing intense 
rec.essioiiaiy conditions never experienced before The automobile 
industry lb oi'ie of them, the impact of this on the tyre industry is 
inevitable as the fortunes ot the two aie inextricably linked The 
Government must take immediate steps to revive those sectors ol the 
industry which are badly allected by recession The packages for the 
levi.al of r.jL.h sectors must include provision ot adequate credit to 
tbt iridus'ry and the userb, socti as the truck opieralors, at 
leasonaL'K; inteiest rates 

Due li also constrained to say that the process of liberalisation has 
net iji'toriunalely jicrcoiatea down to the states Unless this happens 
ai'i! tu" states adopt a pragmatic approach to deal with certain basic 
issues, it would (vil be possible tor the reform process to be 
meiiningt'il Two opvir.us examples of this are the octroi and the 
sale., tax issuc.i which seem to persist without a positive solution in 
sigt't 

t-O' our industry to be competitive internationally availability ot 
capital and tertinology are essential pre-requisites The recent 
policy decision announced by the Government to liberalise the 
gii'deiines tyi investment by foreign institutional investors in the 
domestic capiiai maiket will help to meet this requirement Similarly 
a balanced approach now adopted by the Government to determine 
the premium for the enhancement of equity to 51% will give a boost 
both to the inflow o( technology and foreign exchange These policy 
pronouncements also show that the Government has the political 
will, the courage and a sense of purpose to carry the economic 


reforms through. There is every indication now that the industry, 
alter 40 years ot domestication, will survive in a competitive 
environment, without undue protection It would, however, be 
appropriate to quote here from what Dr I.G Patel had recently to 
say while delivering the Fifteenth Govind Ballabh Pant Memorial 
Lecture In his brilliant exposition on - “Freedom from Foreign Debt” 
he said that - 

"Indeed, it the new economic policies themselves are to take hold 
and succeed, they will need to be supported by changes in all 
aspects of our national life We will have to be prepared for far- 
reaching changes in our polity as much as m our economy, in our 
social attitudes as well as in our individual conduct and in foreign 
policy as much as in domestic policy ” 

This IS what most people do not seem to realise 

REVIEW OF THE OPERATIONS 

Vour Company's overall performance during the period under review 
can be considered satisfactory in spite ot unforeseen odds The 
turnover tor the year increased by 13 35% to Rs 595,8 Crores 
although the profitability has come down to some extent due to 
(actors beyond the control ot the management 

The performance during the first 5 months of this year has not been 
SO good essentially due to the lock-out tor 47 days at its Modipuram 
Plant. The recessionary conditions in the industry as a whole and 
more particularly in the automobile sector have also had a serious 
impact on the performance ot your Company 

However, as I said the other day while addressing the shareholders 
ol Ashok Leyland, there are signs of positive developments on the 
economic front The spread ot monsoon has been more even over 
the last two months leading to a perceptible improvement in 
agricultural outlook Industrial production has also begun to show 
an upward trend There has been a decline m the rate of inflation. If 
the economy sustains a higher growth momentum, it should be 
possible to recover some ot the ground lost in the first few months ot 
this year. 

COST ESCALATIONS 

The prices of Nylon Tyre Cord Fabric have registered a phenomenal 
increase ot 37%; the landed prices of all other major raw matenals 
have also increased very significantly The recent hike in prices of 
petroleum products has imposed a severe burden on the raw 
material prices as most ol the items used in manufacture of tyres 
and tubes are petroleum based. Similarly I believe that the prices of 
Natural Rubber prevailing during the current lean season have gone 
up by 25% as compared to the corresponding period last year. 

It is not possible to pass on the cost escalations to the customers. 
The Company, therefore, continues to make every endeavour to 
absorb these exceptional cost escalations to the extent possible by 
taking concerted measures to improve productivity through 





rehabilitation and modernisation of manufaetunng (acilities by 
rationalisation of labour force by cutting down the working capital 
requirements and by bringing down inventory levels in tine with the 
marketing requirements 

EXPORTS 

During the year under review your Company has regained Its pre 
eminence as one of the foremost exporters of automobile tyres by 
registenng an excellent performance the exports have gone up by 
44 02% to Rs 46 93 Crores against Rs 32 59 Crores dunng the 
previous year This is a good achievement considering that exports 
to the former Soviet Union which accounted tor a major share of the 
total tyre exports from this country have been seriously affected 
Our targetted markets now are some of the developed countries 
including the USA as well as a few of the Latin American countries 
On the export front we expect to do even better this year as every 
effort IS being made to improve the design and the quality of the 
products 

I strongly believe thai the implementation of the recommendations 
made by the Expert Committee on Export of Tyres set up by the 
Central Government headed by the Vice Chairman of your Company 
Shri V K Modi would give a big boost to the export of tyres Some of 
the important recommendations made by this Committee are as 
follows 

) Allow import of second hand plant/equipmenr for tyre 
manufacture under OGL with NIL duly n) Reduce import duty on 
steel tyre cord tnm 110% to 50% iii) Allow foreign exchange at 
of'icial rates for all imports linked to exports iv) Supply of power 
coal and oil at international price for export production v) Increase 
advance licence period to 18 months vi) ECGC should cover all 
commercial risks tver for i xports aqainst t Cs 

FOCUS ON R&D AND TQM 

Last yeai a total p inisior cl Rs 5 Crores was made for capital 
expenditure on R&C) 'ar lilies Out of this Rs i 5 Crores have already 
been spent during the las' financial yeai 1 he balar c e amount will be 
spent in the cunenl t nancial year for the purchase of Non 
Destructive Testing Equipment and for selling up a CAD FEM 
Center to enhance fi rther the R&D r apabilitks The intention is to 
produce light weight tyres with a cost effective des qn to meet the 
growing i ompetition in Ihi domestic and export markrts Keeping ii 
view the strict adhsrt lu (to quality requirements by the European 
Economic Comm m ly your Company s entire Quality Management 
and Assurance Syjttm Ttam is working towards bench marking 
against ISO 9000 requirements 
EXPANSION/MOOERNiSATION PROGRAMME 
I am happy to stau that the first stage of modernisation programme 
undertaken by the Company at its Modip tram ind Modinagar Plants 
would be completed shortly and the produition u expected to be in 
full swing before long The second stage ol modernisation for 
production of radial tyre’ with the collaboration ol Continental AQ 
Germany is expected to commence as planned although the cost ot 
the second stage is likely to exceed the original estimates 
Exploratory talks with M s oontinental AG are scheduled to be held 
in the middle of next month to see if the existing technical 
collaboration arrangements can be further strengthened through 
equity participation by them 
NEW PROJECTS 
Gujarat Guardian Limited (GGL) 

The project undertaken by GGL for the manufacture of Float Glass 
IS expected to go into production by the end of 1992 The Project 
cost has now gone up to Rs 378 Crores from the earlier estimate ot 
Rs 284 Crores due to devaluation of the rupee the rest Itant 
increase in customs duty and the hike in interest rates tn order to 
maintain its shareholding at 29% of the Equity Capital o GGL your 
company is required to make an additional investment of Rs 1135 
Crores for which necessary approvals are being sought Funding of 
this project is not likely to present any problem In my view this is a 
model project as far as jdint ventures are concerned purely based 
on indigenous raw materials with a firm export commitment 


Mow Mrrlees Blaektione Umtted (MMBL) 

MMBL has commenced commercial production of DG Sets (E 
Series) on July 1 1992 It is expected to enter the Capital Market 
during the current financial year 

ModlFlbmLimHad(MFL) 

MFL s project for the manufacture of High Wet Modulus Solvent 
Spun Cellulosic Fibre with technical and financial collaboration of 
Courtaulds Fibres Limited U K is presently being appraised by the 
IDBI Further steps for the implementation of this project will be 
taken after techno economic feasibility of this project is finally 
established as a result of the appraisal being carried out by the IDBI 
Alcatel Modi Network Systems Limttad (AMNSL) 

AMNSL IS implementing a project for the manufacture of Digital 
Switching Systems (OSS) with technical and financial collaboration 
of Alcatel CIT France at a co?f of Rs 35 Crores The proposed OSS 
CB 283 along with Digital Subscriber Interconnect (CSN) to be 
manufactured is a state of the art system It offers advanced 
features as per international standards and has much better 
capabilities compared to the DSS E 10B being currently 
manufactured by ITI under the earlier collaboration with Alcatel 
Your Company has decided to invest Rs 6 0 Crores in this project for 
which necessary approvals are being sought 

CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES 

The Company allotted 14% Secured Fully Convertible Debentures of 
the aggregate value ot Rs 73 46 Crores this is inclusive of 15% over 
subscription retained by the Company These funds are being 
utilised for implementing the Company s 1 rst and second stage of 
modernisation programme as also for investment in the eouity 
capital of GGL and MFL 
LABOUR RELATIONS 

Since its inception the Compdcy has had harmonious and cordial 
labour relations However during the current year due to an 
unavoidable situation the Company was loiced to declare a lock out 
at Its Modipuram Plant between May 11 and June 27 1992 
Fortunately this phase is all over now and the tar lory is working m 
full swing A fair and equitable agreement has been reached with the 
workers which will lead to improved discipline better work culture 
and higher productivity through total dedication and devotion at all 
levels of the work force and the slaH 

Mantosh Sondhi 
Chairman 



(This does not purport to be a report of the 
proceedings of the Annual General Meeting) 
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I Belief, Law and Justice for W>men 

I Debate on Proposed Christian Marriage and 

{ Matrimonial Causes Bill, 1990 

I 

\ Rita Monitiiru 

I 

One issue which stands in the way of a comprehensive family legislation for Indian Christians which reflects 
I* egalitarian gender values concerns the recognition of divorce, since this is seen as incompatible with the doctrmal 
s. teachings of the Catholic church on the indissolubility of marriage. Such a position ignores the reality of increas- 
^ ing marriage break down among Catholics and the acceptance by uformed and practising Catholics that in the 
^ event of marriage failure women suffer more and face greater difficulties. This article is a narrative of the nitty- 
gntty of working within the Catholic church to achieve a separation between marriage as a civil contract and 
an indissoluMe sacrament. It seeks to argue that while the church has the right to continue its teachings on mar- 
^ riage as a permanent bond, it must also respect individual conscience 


* THE Indian Christian Marriage Act 1872 
I (ICMA, 1872) and the Indian Divorce Act 
1869 (IDA, 1869) which regulate marnage 
‘ and divorce for Christians in India, are 
! widely recognised to be out dated and 
gender-bused Enacted by the Bntish parlia- 
nent dunng British rule in India, they are 
no longer relevant for the Indian Christian 
^ community The IDA, 1869 is particularly 
I diicnminatory towards women In the pro 
ceu of terminating a bad marriage, women 
y suffer more, as under this act women are 
I treated differently from men Both ICMA, 
^ 1872 and IDA 1869 are so defectives that 
L several legal experts have recommended a 
total re-drafting with the objective of 
, simplicity, clarity and gender justice 
^ A significant number of Indian Christian 
I women were among the first to enter pro- 
N fessions at the beginning of this century 
^ They enjoy the advantages of education, 
^professional training and economic in- 
Mdependence Nevertheless patriarchal values 
so deeply rooted that C hnstian women 
^ have tolerated for so long the unbearable 
^(inequities of these two laws among others 
However, the women’s movement in India, 
which has grown in strength and organisa 
t lion over the past 20 years has made increas 
\Uiig numbers of women and men aware of 
the role religion, social customs, cultural 
^fuactices and laws both civil and religious 
?,play in women’s subordination 
^ It IS in this new climate that a comprehen- 
[^sive family legislation which reflects 
lagalitanan gender values, has been pro 
^poted It includes the Christian Marriage 
I Matnmomal Causes BiU. 1990 (CMMC, 
I), the Indian Succession Amendement 
II, 1990 and the Indian Christian Adop- 
I Amendment BiU. 1990 These draft bills 
I been proposed by the Joint Women’s 
nme, Delhi (JWP)' in September 
I19W They were debated and amend^ at the 
■tional Conference on Christian Personal 
(January 6-9, 1990) ^ They are sup 
I by all the Protestant and Orthodox 
liurches, the All India Catholic Union,* 
ityuhodluk * (Quest for Truth) and by an 
singly strong section of Catholic opi 
A. * Despite this the CMMC 1990 draft 
has not vet been introduced in parlia 
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ment, because the Catholic Bishops Con¬ 
ference of India (CBCI)* refuses to give its 
consent to the bill and has placed an alter¬ 
native proposal before the ministry for home 
and parliamentary affairs This constitutes 
a major block to reform, as the government 
of India regards the spiritual heads of the 
Christian churches as representative of the 
leadership of the community Not wishing 
to create conflicts with a minority com 
munity on an issue at sensitive as marnage 
and divorce, the government has made it a 
condition of reform that all Christian chur 
ches must come to a unanimous decision 
regarding any changes proposed The issue 
which lacks consensus concerns the recogni¬ 
tion of divorce, since this is seen as incom 
patible with the doctrinal teachings of the 
Catholic church on the indissolubility of 
marriage After the draft bill had been cir 
culaied at the end of 1989-early 1990, the 
CBCI took the official stand that it approved 
of the bill, but would not associate itself with 
Chapter VI which deals with the grounds for 
divorce 

Such a position ignoies the reality of 
increasing marnage breakdown among 
Catholics and the opinion of many inform 
ed and practising ( atholics, that in the event 
ol marnage failure, women suffer more and 
face greater difficulties They must receive 
support and aid through progressive and 
protectivi laws, lo enable them to live again 
with sell respect and dignity, a right endors 
ed by the spiritual values of their member 
ship Ml the church in the last two years since 
the CMMC Bill 1990 was firt circulated, 
many Christian organisations and concerned 
individuals from within and outside the 
Christian community have been networking 
and interacting in order to evolve a consen 
sus, which Witt bring about a much needed 
change in the legislation governing marriage 
and divorce for C hristians 

1 his article is written from the perspec 
tive of Satyashodhak, a collective of 
Catholic women and one priest in Bombay, 
who work at raising consciousness and tak 
ing actions on issues of gender justice and 
equality It is a narrative of the nitty-gritty 
of working within the Catholic church to 
achieve a separation between marriage as a 


civil contract and as an indissoluble sacra¬ 
ment It seeks to establish the principle that 
while the church has the right to continue 
Its teaching on marnage as a permanent 
bond. It must also respect tndividual 
conscience 

Laws Rt-i atino ru Marriacf and 
DIVORCL 

In order to understand the current debate 
on legal reforms in the mat riage and divorce 
laws for C hristians one needs to understand 
how the present laws, i c, the Indian Chns- 
tian Marriage Act, 1872 (iCMA, 1872), the 
Indian Divorce Act, 1869 (IDA, 1869), the 
Special Marriage Act, 1954 (SMA, 1954) 
Roman Catholics whose marriages have 
broken and who wish to remain members of 
the church, must gel a church annulment, 
as well as a civil divorce Iheiefore an 
understanding of the Roman Catholic 
system of annulments and judicial pro 
ceduies in their ecclesiastical tribunals will 
not only show the special difficulties Roman 
Catholics have, but indicate further com 
plexities in any proposed change of the law 
A comparison of the above laws with the 
proposed C hnstian Marnage and Matri 
monial Causes Bill, 1990 (CMMC, 1990), 
can be made to judge them on clarity, gender 
equity and provisions of relief to the aggnev 
ed paitv 

The Indian C hnstian Marnage Act, 1872 
(ICMA. 1872) needs urgent reform on 
several counts ol substance The conditions 
of marriage arc nowhere set out conveniently 
lo enable one to see at a glance how it ap 
plies to Christians There is a bewildering 
variety of forms of marriage envisaged by 
this act The law should be simplified to 
enable the panies to enjoy at their option, 
ihe facility of a rchgious or a secular 
marnage From a linguistic point of view, 
the act IS badly in need of revision Therefore 
It needs to be entirely recast * 

The Indian Divorce Act. 1869 (IDA. 1869) 
deals with divoae and other related issues 
(matrimonial causes) and needs comprehen¬ 
sive revision Under section 10 of the IDA. 
1869, the grounds for divorce differ for 
husband and wife. A Chnstian husband may 
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pftMiit U pwitlon f(ai'«tiv0rceiMl the (rttutid 
thai hit wife tti& (tiiice the tolemniMtion of 
the marnage) been guilty of adultery A 
Christian wife may petition for divorce on 
any of the lollowing grounds (I) husband’s 
conversion to another religion and his hav 
mg gone through a form of marriage with 
another woman, (ii) husband has been guilty 
of incestuous adultery, (iii) husband's 
bigamy, coupled with adultery, (iv) hus 
band's marriage with another woman 
coupled with adultery, (v) husband has been 
guilty of rape, sodomy or bestiality, plus 
adultery, (vi) husband is guilty of adultery 
with cruelty, and (vii) husband’s adultery 
coupled with desertion without reasonable 
excuse, for two years or upwards 

A Christian husband can seek divorce by 
merely establishing adultery on the part of 
the wife A ( hristian wile does not have that 
right She must piove (besides adultety, 
which in any case is difficult to prove) 
bigamy, cruelty, desertion or incest Thus 
section 10 of the IDA 1869 is contrary to 
the guarantees ol equality and prohibition 
of disciimmation in articles 14 and IS of the 
Constitution Gender inequality is clearly 
perceptible in the discrimination between the 
husband and wile on the grounds oi 
divorce * 

The Special Marriage Act. 1954 provides 
a special form of marriage which can be 
taken advantage of by any person in India 
irrespective of the faith which either party 
to the marriage may profess (he parties 
may observe any ceremonies for the solem 
nisation of then marnage, but certain for 
malities aic prescribed before the marriage 
can be registered by the marnage officers 
There is also provision to permit persons 
who are already married un^r other forms 
of marnage lo register their marriage under 
this act and avail of its provision> The 
grounds on which a petition for divorce may 
be presented to (he district couit either by 
the husband or wife are the same 1 hey arc 
mutual consent, adultery, cruelty, desertion 
for two ycais, imprisonment for seven years 
or more leprosy venereal disease mental 
disorder and not heard of being ahsc tor 
seven years, and may be presented separately 
Chapters VI and VII deal with restitution 
of conjugal rights and judicial separation 
nullity of marriage and divorce and junsdic 
non and procedure respectively * Christians 
who register their marriage under the SMA 
1954 can avail of the grounds lor divorce 
under this act 

It should be noted however that in the 
union leintones of Cioa, Daman and Diu, 
all religious denominations, including 
Catholics are still covered by a Uniform Civil 
Code According to this law enacted bv the 
Portuguese government in 1911, Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians must at least one 
month before the religious celebration of 
tbar marnage, register their marriage civilly 
with due notice All religious communities 
are thus equal in the recognition by the state 
that marriage is a civil contract, while giv 
mg them the option of a religious marriage 
Provisions for divorce are equal fot both 


MNet RsrCtthohnihb^Nleotlieiciieriluit 
if a church annulment nf tiw marnage can¬ 
not be obtained, a avil divorce enn be a solu¬ 
tion The Catholic church has not refused 
to accept this law promulgated by the 
government On the contrary, a provision 
exists lo grant avil dissolution to marriages 
that have been annulled by the church, by 
a simple notification without a second tor 
tuous round in the avil courts The union 
territories of Goa, Daman and Diu have at 
their own request been exempted from the 
purview of the Christian Marnage and 
Matrimonial Causes Bill, 1990, since the 
Umform Civil Code exists there already This 
has been acceded to by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Goa, Daman and Diu 

According to the Roman Catholic church, 
marnage is an exclusive and pennanem part 
nership between a man and a woman in 
which they mutually give and accept each 
other to share a community of life and love 
and to accept and raise children in a family 
Marriage is not just a legal contract, it is a 
sacred covenant bletween two persons, totally 
committed to each other dinstian marnage 
has been raised by Christ to the dignity of 
a sacrament, by reason of which the proper 
ties of unity and indissolubility of the bond 
between the partners acquires a distinaive 
firmness Some marriages unfortunately end 
in disaster for a variety of reasons, and can 
cause untold misery to both parties and to 
the children if any When all attempts at 
reconaliation have failed, the ecclesiastical 
tnbunal examines whether relief in the form 
of an annulment is possible for ihe couple 

The ProiestanI churches do not have the 
procedure lor annulment When marital 
counselling fails or the couple decides to 
quit, a divorce is applied for directly to the 
civil courts 

An eaiesiastical declaration of nullity, or 
a church annulment, is a formal statement 
by the Catholic church, afia a careful study 
of the circumstances surrounding a mar 
nage, that a marriage bond never existed in 
the first place and that the parties are con 
sequently not bound to that relationship 
Before the church gives a declaration of 
nullity. It first determines whether there was 
some defect in the consent, or whether some 
integral and necessary element of marriage 
was inteniiunally excluded or missing 1 hus 
the consent of a girl forced to marry against 
her will would be dcfeaive and her marriage 
could be null and void The tribunal ex 
amines the evidence presented and comes to 
a decision whether the nullity of the mar 
nage is csublished oi not The persons in 
volved m making this decision are trained 
and experienced clergy and religious and lay 
persons who constitute an ecclesiastical 
tnbunalThere art set procedures in the 
code of Canon law which these tribunals 
must strictly follow In this process, the 
tnbunal both protects the rights of the pat¬ 
ties involved and also safeguards the snac 
tity of marnage 

In most cases the parties can re marry 
after two affirmative decisions However, 
although according to the Indian Christian 


MarriageAct (l^72)all Ohnkli^R | 
regoiran for marriages and the partfeel 
ried in church arc deemed avitly 
under this aa, a declaraticMi of 
granted by an eixlesiastical tnbinud ilt 
recognised by avil law Hence in 
remarry, the parties would need to i 
civil divorce in addition to a church i 
ment " There are seven common t 
for decrees of nullity tn Canon a^ 
laws In spite of this, when a declaittiOiilW 
nullity IS considered on one of these | 
mon grounds, there is no compatibifity tw | 
ween the Catholic church and the avU fiomt 
in their decisions Therefore RORMf 
Catholics must go through the dotiMj 
trauma of annulment and divorce T1l< 
children, if any from a marnage that BA 
been annulled are nevertheless consKteNtltt 
be legitimate Maintenance for the wife AAt 
children cannot be ordered by the chntfS' 
tribunal These reliefs have to be sought & | 
the civil court Nor can the church reniatt^ I 
those whose marriage has been aiuittHat))^ 
without civil divorce as this would amoin i-- 
to bigamy ,' 

How effeaive are marnage tnbunais? Qb 
quines reveal that although ihe number 9 
cases seeking annulment and mantal rdfe' 
are increasing, protracted procedures ( 
dearth of compaent canonists ui maRia#f 
law cause tragic traumas and-deiay for tbj 
petitioners many of whom arc women. Dw 
to their legal training and cetibate sntt 
canonists lose sight of the human dimeftakifr 
and the reality of the marital profalm 
brought to them Several Catholic womeg 
who had applied for annulments in dtffeMli 
dioceses have reponed to the authw UiA 
*hey were asked “Why do you want an AA 
nulmenf' Do you want to marry again?* 
long lists of questions and an mquisttiona 
approaches make a petitioner alrend; 
traumatised tn a bad marriage^ fee 
humiliated and crushed Marrugt 
tribunals in north India (except those o 
Bihar and the Andamans) have been mac 
tive resulting in untold hardship There i 
need for humane, sensitive and adequateh 
qualified judges Justice Michad Saldhante 
of the Bombay High Court made the foBow 
ing suggestions regarding ecctesiastkA 
tribunals Speaking at the National Con 
ference on Chnstian Personal Law « 
Chinchwad Pastoral Centre; August lA-tA 
1990, he said, “On the whole there is neet 
for re-thinking by these tribunals and fot < 
change in their authoritarian and arbhran 
attitudes They have to realise that their mot 
important responsibility is to manifest con 
cern for the aggrieved parties” 

A letter has been drafted to the Canon 
Law Society of India with reference to thre^ 
points Coinpaence of members of the mat 
nage tribunals, improvement of the pro 
cedures in the working of these tnbunafe 
and provision of simple and umforn^ 
guidelines to petitioners making them awirf 
ol their nghts and the procedures of th, 
tnbunal 

1 hese suggestion have been studied care 
fully by Fr O Gracias and presented at tb 
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Cupa Lmr Sodety InUa d^Nknbid, 
14,19ViX SuuMtioni to inqiraw 
ifUaetioniiig of the tribunali were icceiv- 
aad passed on to the apprc^niate CBCI 
listion.'* The Metropolitan IKbunal 
^ the Aichdkxeae of Bombay has puMkhed 
pmphlet titled Questions People Ask 
Annulments which gives clear, easy 
luaderttand information and procedures 
tipetitioners. Marriage Tribunal Program- 
have been held at Shillong—Guwahati 
iber 1991) and Benares (February 
t). 

The Christian Marriage and Matrimonial 
BUI. 1990 which is proposed as a 
Wplaoement of the IDA, 18(i9 and ICMA, 
1172, has won unanimous support from the 
[Indian Protestant and Orth^ox churches, 
well as a number of organisations aitd 
[ndividualt represenutive of the Roman 
l^athdic opinion. Proposed by the Joint 
I’s Programme, Delhi, it has the same 
for divorce taken from chapter VI 
' the SMA, 1954. According to chapter Vi 
this bill a decree of divorce can be 
from a court on the grounds of 
y, cruelty, both physical and mental, 
m for a period of not less than two 
[rears, conversion to rmy other religion, 
disease, unsound mind or con- 
luous or intermittent mental disorder, 
[enouncing the world by entering religious 
r, unheard of for a period of seven years, 
to consummate marriage and con- 
hatassment for dowry by or of any 
[iarty to the marriage Section 31 of the bill 
gives mutual consent as ground for 
ivoice. At the request of the Roman 
i^holic church another clause has been 
^tcorp o iated in section 27 of the bill on 
isiUity of marriages to include “Marriage 
f Roman Catholics, and of members of any 
[iher church which have been declared null 
ipd void according to the rules and regula- 
of the churchr” This would save 
who had church annulments another 
[kmd in the civil court. The matrimonial 
kiefs the CMMC, 1990 provides are even 
jlKHe progressive and gender equitable than 
tjie SMA, 1954. as it has the negation of 
IjKhution of conjugal rights and introduces 
principles of commonality of property. 
It to the matrimonial home and an in- 
|«ase of maintenance for the aggrieved 
[ V7y> tdl of which are benericial for women, 

I are most often badly hit by a marriage 
town. It is a comprehensive family 
ition as it will be proposed with the 
Christian Succession Amendment 
1990 and the Indian Christian Adop- 
Amendment Bill, 1990. Several legal 
ities, whose opinion has been sought, 
ing a canon lawyer, who does not wish 
be named, finds this act clear, unam- 
lus and most acceptable as regards 
justice. If the CMMC, 1990 enjoys 
wide support among Christians and is 
by legal experts to be the most pro- 
ivc and modem family legislation, why 
it not yet been proposed as a bill in 
It? 1b anwser this question we can 


im 


take a blid's eye view srf I ni Mi lttite i tafcm 
which have resulied in vigOMW support for 
the CMMC, 1990 among Christian. When 
a concrete proposal fm soda! change ap¬ 
pears to be contiary to the religious beliefs 
of one or more groups, a range of dter- 
natives can be explored. Thus the space 
within which the response comes can be 
widened to be sensitive to the signs of the 
times, bringii^ religious beliefs to reflect 
present human realities. 

Marriage Break-up 

Despite the deeply held value of the 
Indian Christian community expressed in 
their nuptial vows that marriage was ‘till 
death do us part* and the bdief of Roman 
Catholics that marriage is indissoluble, the 
reality of more frequent marriage break-up 
from the 1980$ is reflected in the church’s 
own statistics for Mnulment. Between the 
years 1933-1979, there was on an average an 
application of one or two annulments per 
year in the diocese of Bombay. From 1980, 
this Figure jumped to 20, peaking to lOi ap¬ 
plications in 1989. Ninety per cent of an¬ 
nulments applied for are granted.'* 

Enquiries with non-government women’s 
groups in Bombay, Pune, Madras and 
Bangalore, who offer counselling and legal 
help to women severely distressed in their 
marriages revealed that many working and 
middle class Christian women approached 
them for help, as their marriages had 
become a nightmare. Alcoholism, cruel 
abuse and torture, violence, severe 
psycholopcal problems, infidelity, bigamy, 
or desertion for many years destroyed 
marital relationships. Although the Indian 
Catholic church has many and varied types 
of groups for social outreach it has no 
church-sponsored organisations to give 
women legal help and counselling for mar¬ 
riage failure or physical abuse In June 1989 
the United Christian Women’s Association, 
Pune an informal collective begun by 
separated and divorced women was started 
to meet these urgent problems. The Crisis 
Intervention Centre, a temporary shelter for 
women in distress was begun in Versova, 
Bombay, in 1988 and has referral services. 
Social workers from secular women’s 
oiganisations, expressed helplessness in 
enabling Christian women to rebuild their 
lives with dignity and in obtaining justice 
through badly needed matrimonial reliefs 
because the laws were so regressive. Church 
authorities who brush aside marital failure 
as negligible should not ignore the growing 
evidence of distress for women and children 
because of the urgent need for suitable laws 
to obtain relief, as well as community sup¬ 
port and services for counselling, le^ aid 
and intervention in crisis, lb raise awarenm 
on these problems, the Joint Women’s P^ 
gramme (JWP) since its consuitttion on 
‘Women and Law’ in 1980 had continued 
programmes with women’s groups on their 
legal rights. At meetings with Christian 
religious leaders in New Delhi, Lucknow, 
Bangalore and Hyderabad, the opinion was 
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uniform rivil cadi; mlaority e o miunMm 
should firat change thoae portions in ttair 
personal laws which wire discriminatory. 
The JWP then held special meetings with 
Christian leaders from various churches in 
New Delhi and Bangalore. The consensus 
opinion was to reframe the laws on Chris¬ 
tian marriage, divorce and succession in the 
light of human rights. The CBCI while sup¬ 
porting the idea of one law refused to ac¬ 
cept divorce and said that their Canon Law 
provision for nullity of marriage should be 
accepted by the state." 

1’he JWP took the initiative again and 
with the approval of the Church of North 
India (I'NI) prepared a draft bill for Chris¬ 
tian Marriage and Matrimonial Causes 
I988, the Indian Succession Bill I988 and 
the Indian Christian Adoption Bill 1988. 
Thereafter the JWP initiated a meeting of 
the representatives of the Catholic Bishops 
Conference of India (CBCI) the Church of 
South India (CSI) the Church of North 
India (CNI) and other churches to discuss 
the draft. The outcome of this meeting was 
the conference held on September 12-13, 
1989 at CNI Bhavan. New Delhi, in which 
representatives of the CBCI, a representative 
of the Law Commi$.sion, the Minorities 
Commission, and representatives of other 
Christian churches participated. The most 
significant change suggested was to exempt 
Roman Catholics from the purview of 
chapters 4-7 which deal with restitutio'n of 
conjugal rights, judicial separation, nullity 
of marriage and grounds of divorce.''* No 
official announcement of this significant 
decision was made to those whose lives it 
most alfecied. 

woivtfcN‘.s Groups AMbND Draei Bu i 

At this crucial juncture, the National Con¬ 
ference on Christian Family Law was held 
in Bombay from January 6-8, 1990. It took 
place within the precincts of the Roman 
Catholic Diocesan Pastoral Centre. It set the 
important precedent of involving women 
whose voices arc rarely heard in framing laws 
meant for them and threw open the debate 
to a wider group representing secular, reli¬ 
gious, social, legal and academic opi¬ 
nions.® The main objective of the con¬ 
ference was to discuss the proposed draft bill 
of the JWP, the CMMC 1988. It made major 
recommendations regarding grounds for 
divorce, change in the grounds for judicial 
separation and restitution of conjugal rights. 
It took up the exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from matrimonial reliefs asked for by the 
CBCI and strongly recommended that they 
be made available to them. The amended bill 
was called the Christian Marriage and 
Matrimonial Causes Bill 1990 (CMMC, 
1990).2' 

A second conference was held by the JWP 
on March 28-29, 1990 at New Delhi with 
delegates from the CBCI, CNI, the National 
Council of Christians in India (N<XI), the 
JWP and delegates from various Christian 
women’s organisations. It was made clear 
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tnit wQidd not opiNne th« ie$i of the provi- 
sknu which ate in keeping with the laws of 
the Ronuui Catholic church, lb meet this ob¬ 
jection section 2 was introduced in the bill, 
“Nothing in Chapter VI of this act shall 
apply to the marriages of Roman Catholics 
and members of the churches of Orthodox 
traditions" unless the parties, or either of 
them records in writing according to his/her 
decision to be govemed.by this chapter and 
got that writing attested ^ a notary public 
at the time of their marriage or at any time 
during the subsistence of their marriage." 

The provisions for divorce in the CMMC, 
1990 were not new but as old as the IDA, 
1869. If the section on divorce was dropped, 
would this not amount to taking away exi.st- 
ing rights? As the law exists today even a 
Roman Catholic can obtain a divorce on the 
grounds contained in section 10 of the IDA, 
1869. A new legislation cannot take away an 
already existing right. 

The exclusion of Catholics from the pro¬ 
visions for divorce in the CMMC, 1990, re¬ 
quested by the CBCI gave rise to two issues, 
which till now had not been raised. First, the 
opinion of the people whom this decision 
would affect most crucially, had not even 
been sought. Secondly, a clear distinction 
had to be focused on between marriage as 
an indissoluble sacrament and marriage as 
a civil contract, a distinction which the 
church impliciiy recognised. In order to pro¬ 
vide a forum for discussion and dialogue, 
initiative was taken by some members of 
Satyashodhak, to enlist the support of the 
Social Justice Cell (SJC)" of the 
Archdiocese o)' Bombay, which was readily 
given. A small committee was formed of 
married persons who had a good record oi 
active involvement in church activities and 
were seen as committed Catholics: two 
theologians, two former priests now happily 
married laymen and a priest member of the 
SJC. Continuous team work and committed 
support was given by the United Christian 
Women’s Associations, Pune. The objective 
was to open dialogue with the CBCI in order 
to find a solution. Their spiritual leadership 
is supposed to be attuned to what it calls 'the 
sense of the faithful', by which is meant that 
it must be aware of and sensitive to the views 
of its members, which have been arrived at 
after mature reflection, in honesty and 
faithfulness to the gospel message of truth, 
equality and justice." The Catholic church 
has various levels of consultative councils for 
lay people and numerous national lay oigani- 
satKMis which engage Catholics in a dynamic 
reflection of their faith as related to contem¬ 
porary events and in wide-ranging social 
outreach. The leaders of these organisations 
can be contacted and through them the 
average Catholic in the pew, to elicit their 
opinion on the CMMC, 1990, as well as seek 
. a solution to the awkward situation in which 
theCBCI found itself. A request was there¬ 
fore communicated to the deputy secretary 
geiieial of the CBCI, that bishops of every 
diocese must take their people into con- 


discussion and consultation, in a dialogue 
it is important to listen to both sides, 
therefore we need to understand the ticklish 
situation in which the CBCI, as the custo¬ 
dian of Catholic doctrine found itself. A 
brief history of how the Roman Catholic 
church’s teaching on the indissolubility of 
marriage developed, will help to clarify key 
issues. 

CONKLK TOr RELtOtOU.SANDCtV|L LAWS 

During the first millennium the church 
allowed Christians to marry according to the 
existing laws which in most places meant the 
laws of the Roman empire with their local 
variations, which permitted divorce and 
remarriage. Although there was no specific 
form for Christian marriage such as the lain 
requirement of the presence of an authorised 
priest, yet the churCh from the outset held 
that marriage was a life-long commitment 
modelled after the indissoluble union of 
Christ and the church. However, it does seem 
that in the first six centuries Christian socie¬ 
ty as a whole did accept or at least tolerate 
the possibility of divorce and remarriage. 
There has been a historical development in 
the understanding of the indissolubility of 
marriage, much as there has been develop¬ 
ment in the attitude towards slavery (no 
association intended!) which was accepted 
by the early church." By the l2th century, 
the we.stcrn church began to enact legisla¬ 
tion for marriages of Christians. Pope Alex¬ 
ander III clarified the principle of indis¬ 
solubility. declaring that once Christian 
sacramental marriage was consummated, no 
power on earth could dissolve the bond.’’ 
The Protestant reformers, denying the 
sacramentality and indissolubility of mar¬ 
riage, produced a counter-reaction, so that 
the principle of indissolubility was even more 
firmly reaffirmed, although the famous 
decree of the Council of Trent is so worded 
as not to condemn as heresy the view of (he 
Greek Orthodox, that the church may permit 
a second union when the first has broken 
down due to adultery by one of the partners. 
Divorce in the past has been considered one 
of the fundamental practical differences 
between Catholics and Protc.stants, The 
teaching and practice of the Orthodox 
church is of particular interest as it docs per¬ 
mit remarriage after divorce and claim right¬ 
ly that this practice has had support from 
the earliest days of the church. There was 
no condemnation of the oriental tradition 
by the popes of the west in the first millen¬ 
nium, although at some of the councils try¬ 
ing 10 bring reunion between the two chur¬ 
ches, thea- was a call for the Orthodox chur¬ 
ches to profe.ss the Latin tradition of 
indissolubility. 

What precisely is the teaching of the Or¬ 
thodox church on divorce and remarriage? 
in a'paradoxical way. eastern Orthodoxy af¬ 
firms (he indissolubility of marriage and yet 
in its canonical regulations accepts divorce 
and remarriage. On the one hand belonging 
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dissoluble. On the other hand. 
frailty and human weakneu. marrinBekM . 
constantly being dissolved in daily li&,.jCKj 
church itself acknowledges the Caet 
some marriages become spiritually dead t 
divorce and remarriage are acceptiMe tWj 
the Orthodox church itself does not dhoiiisi^ 
Summing up. Curran says that “indiwolfi^ 
bility or permanence remains as a 
mand of Jesus and a goal but with 
realisation that it is not an absolute 
as sometimes divorce and remarriage 3 
a reluctant necessity’’." 

Nonetheless, the CBCI, as the 
tativc of the official Catholic church in 
found itself in a real dilemma. The pro»^.^ 
is (hat while taking a stand on such a ddk^'l 
matter, the Catholic church has to comUij^f 
two main preoccupations to safeguard 
belief and teaching on the indissolubility #1 
marriage and at the same time to respect thf'-'l 
freedom of conscience of those Catb<dt|^;| 
who decided to avail themselves of .tR^I 
facilities granted by civil law. " Therefdjj^J 
the disputed section 2, excluding CathoUciJ 
from the grounds of divorce was introducqo 
ai the request of the CBCI, unless the pit;,'; 
tics or one of them, records in writing 
it is his/her decision to be governed iqr 
chapter and gets the writing attested 
notary public during the subsistence of 
marriage. ■ 

11 section 2 was struck out from the'ibiR|j* 
“the Catholic church will be deemed to aoi ^> 
nivc in a piece of legislation allowing divod^ ' 
even by mutual consent, which will create 
a lot of confusion among the less enligiMffi 
ed failhfur’.**' Di.scussion were held wRlJ 
priests familiar with canon law and kmyw;'' 
ledgcable about the mind of churchmen 0,' 
this issue. At a meeting with the depot,'.. 
secretary general of the CBCI, the situation ” 
was assessed by Satyashodhak and its C6| '' 
llaborators. A consultation was held withao,- 
vocaic Indira Jaisingh and approaches wit! 
specific proposals under each were coRlfflty ; 
nicated to the deputy secretary general.- - 
The first approach was to withdraw theef 
i.sting separate Christian Personal Ltr ’ 
altogether and let Christian marriages if' 
registered under the Special Marriages Atf ' 


1954. This approach would not embarifh. 
the church into giving even a tacit assent 1 
divorce. Since there arc precedents for sue ; 
a position in most countries of the work, 
as well as in Goa, Daman and Diu, it shou. - 
be acceptable to the church. In taking abtf' 
step of this kind, the church could give a kt 
to other communities to follow a simiU: ' 
path. Within (his context it was suggesif 
that the church ask the government to co! - 
for on its minister the power of a marria^ 
registrar under the Special Marriages Ai^ 
1954 (SMA, 1954) so that marriage solerr 
msed in church, would then be registeiedf 
the church with the civil authorities. Tl^:' 
would require an amendment to the SM,- : 
1954. -|'i 

In case the government would not pcri^, . 
the above, another alternative was that t| 
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Mconling lo diurpti ritct, twt not 
them u ctwil marriages. It would in- 
instruct ail couples to register their 
under the SMA, 1954, to obtain 
II effects. This option could be achieved 
lepealing the IDA, 1869 and the ICMA, 
The church could also ask the state for 
lition of its decrees of annulment, as 
moR ground for annulment, under the 
leltefs of the SMA. I9S4. 

However, if this approach was not acccp- 
to the CBCl and the Protestant chur* 
then the CMMC, 1990 should be ac- 
jjtpted, with the deletion of the optionality 
||auie 2 of the bill, thus giving unconditional 
'^'^icability of the reliefs of divorce to 
[pman Catholics as well. It was essential to 
this as no couple at the time of marriage 
^nerally think of which divorce law or sec- 
|i;M of it they wish to be governed by. Ac- 
ling to Indira Jaisingh the provision for 
party to exercise an option to be govern- 
by divorce rcliefs, might not be accepted 
^ parliament. If it was passed however, it 
ight perhaps be challenged and struck 
by the courts as constitutionally 
jjplattve of the right to freedom of rcligion, 
l^he other party is unwilling to exercise the 
lotion. Even when the clause provides for 
h parties to exericse their option for 
^rorce during the subsistence of the mar- 
this would only arise when relations 
Vw soured. In such a situation one of the 
:ies may be unwilling to exercise the op- 
ji^. This in effect would mean that the 
jiief of divorce would not be available to 
person who desires the divorce’^ Since 
Catholic church is prepared to respect 
feeedom of conscience of Catholics, the 
i^trch should not worry about being deem- 
fto connive in a piece of legislation allow- 
divorce, as these provisions are only 
idling laws which in no way compel 
|)^an Catholics to act against their cons- 
ii|fice. If the church’s primary concern is 
' it will create a lot of confusion among 
^ 4 ,' less enlightened faithful, then it should 
upon itself their education in this mat- 
After all it would not be the Hrst time 
^ the church would be doing something 
.||^his kind. 

addition to the above proposals, the 
^^sciple was .re-iterated that bishops of 
|^|fy diocese must take their people into 
lifTitlBnce; place these proposals and aiter- 
yva before them and initiate a process of 
and consultation. On May 31. 
the standing committee of the CBCP’ 
out a circular to all the bishops 
:ing them, “to consult your people 
l^h your pastoral council. Catholic 
^Kiatioii. or in whatever way you deem 
f|napriate” on the important matter of the 
lyife in Christian marriage laws, as it was 
CpM importance to them. Three alter- 
possible directions this change could 
&weie clearly spelt out: 

“3 lb amend the existing Indian Divorce 
^pf 1869 in such a way that: (a) it will 
|i^ all the grounds of nullity and divorce 
fidad under the Special Marriage Act of 
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ty, namely, the decree of m^iiy granted tyy 
the Cathtdic church or any oilier church, win 
be regarded a ground of nullity under the 
Indian Divorce Act; (c) and it will remove 
ail the discriminatory provisions in the ex¬ 
isting act between the spouses thus ensur¬ 
ing equality of treatment for both sexes. In 
this case, the Indian Christian Marriage Act 
of 1872 will continue to be on the statutes. 
[While the Catholic church can go with the 
amendments (b) and (c) it will not propose 
positively the amendinem(a).] 

(2) To repeal the Indian Christian Mar¬ 
riage Act of 1872 the Indian Divorce Act of 
1869. In this case the Catholic priests would 
cease to be registrars for marriage on behalf 
of the government and the marriage cele¬ 
brated according to the laws of the church 
would only be valid for the church and not 
for the state, (a) IfCatholic parties wished 
to avail themselves of the relict provided 
under the Special Maniage Act and of other 
civil effects, they would have to register their 
marriage under the Special Marriage Act. 
(b) As it is possible that after the marriage 
in the Catholic church, one party may be 
willing to register the marriage under the 
Special Marriage Act and other may not be 
agreeable to do it, the Special Marriage Act 
should be so amended as to make it possi¬ 
ble even for one party to register the mar- 
riage under the Special Marriage Act. Also 
in this case, in addition to the existing 
grounds of nullity, one more ground should 
be provided when a decree of nullity has 
been obtained from the Catholic church or 
any other church. 

(3) To Amend the Special Marriage Act 
of 1954 in such a way (hat; (a) the Chris¬ 
tian priests who are at present empowered 
lo solemnise marriages under the existing 
Indian Christian Marriage Act, will be also 
empowered under the amended Special Mar¬ 
riage Act; (b) and any marriage celebrated 
in the Catholic church would be deemed as 
solemnised uiuler the Special Marriage Act. 
Also in this case an additional ground 
should be provided when a decree of nullity 
has been obtained from the Catholic church 
or any other church. (This does not mean 
however endorsement of the Special Mar¬ 
riage Act by the Catholic Church.)^^ 

Analysing the three possible directions 
this change could take one can ask the ques¬ 
tion why should the CBCl want to amend 
the IDA, 1869. or the SMA, 1954? Why not 
accept the CMMC, 1990? One reason given 
is that according to their CBCI’s understan¬ 
ding amending an existing act would not be 
the same as accepting a new law with 
grounds for divorce. A positive sign was the 
inclusion of alternative (3) which made clear 
the separation between marria^ as a sacra¬ 
ment and as a civil contract with grounds 
for divorce and reliefs. 

These alternatives were discussed in 
several dioceses but the results have not been 
disclosed officially by the CBCl reports of 
some of the meetings such as those held in 
Bombay and in Kottayam appeared in the 
press.'' 1'he Forum of Christian Advocates, 
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Ik casiesi to cortvince the stece lo incorptmne 
these accepted and existing provisions, i e, 
of the SMA, 1954 to the fitting provisions 
in the IDA, 1869, as to enlarge the grounds 
for divorce by mutual consent”. Delegates 
at the National Conference on Christian ftr- 
sonal Law at Chinchwad noted that while 
the acceptance of SMA, 1954 could lead to 
an ultimate uniform civil code, yet other 
Christian denominations have no canon law 
on marriage of their own and were ready to 
relinquish the outmoded and irrelevant 
ICMA, 1872 and IDA, 1869, accepting the 
CMMC, 1990 as far more progressive than 
even SMA, 1954 on various counts as has 
already been pointed out. As the CMMC 
1990 provided greater scope for gender 
equality the group expressed the hope that 
the Catholic hierarchy would manifest a 
stronger spirit of Christian brotherhood, by 
opting for the CMMC, 1990, ddeting the 
optional clause dealing with divorce and ex¬ 
tending the grounds for divorce uncondi¬ 
tionally to all Christians.'* From these 
reports of consultations held, it should be 
noted that without belittling the sacredness 
of marriage or wishing to facilitate divorce 
on flimsy grounds, the Roman Catholic 
community has faced with maturity the 
reality of marriage failure, the need for 
equitable grounds for divorce and protection 
and reliefs for women and children. The out¬ 
cry expected by the church hierarchy for ac¬ 
cepting a legislation with grounds for divorce 
has not yet been heard. 

Based on a nation-wide referendum orga¬ 
nised by AlCU in 1990-91, through its af- 
filiated Catholic Associations, a resolution 
was passed at its AOM held at Vijayawada 
jn June 1991, supporting the CMMC, 1990. 
In a meeting with M M Jacob, minister 
for home and parliamentary affairs, on 
December 6. 1^1 at Delhi, Chhotebhai, 
president of AlCU. was assured that as soon 
as unanimity was reached among the Chris¬ 
tians, the legislation would be enacted. Ac¬ 
cordingly, AlCU took the initiative and a 
joint meeting was cplled of AlCU and the 
All India Christian Beopic's Forum (AlCPF) 
January 29, this year. A consensus formula 
was worked out. incorporating all the sug¬ 
gestions of various churches and organisa¬ 
tions. The ticklish issue of divorce was cir¬ 
cumvented by an apt suggestion from Josan- 
tony Joseph.(AlCU) that reference be made 
only “to the civil effects of divorce’’ in the 
bill." In view of tne total unanimity at this 
joint meeting, the bill was presented to M M 
Jacob (February 12,1990), who assured tlw 
delegation that the matter would receive his 
urgent attention.'* 

However, despite the support which is 
manifested for the CMMC, 1990 in the 
Christian cornmunity and its obvious meritA 
other initimives have been set in motion. The 
CBCl asked the Canon Law Society of ImSa 
for its opinion in October 1991, udiich 
recommended that ICMA, 1872 be so 
amended as to provide reliefs of chapters V, 
VI and VII of SMA, 1934, to aU people mar- 
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pwieiittd MitlX CBCt gencnrfbody mwtint 
held in Piuw in January this year, which on- 
powered th^ standing committee to take a 
deciiton in the matter and asked the Laity 
Commission to call a meeting of experts to 
rurt|ier study the matter particularly from 
the |iheological point of view,^* This 
meeting was held in Bombay on February 
17 this year and present were some bishops 
appointed by the CBCi, canonists and 
theologians. A few lay people were tdso c^l- 
ed for consultation, amongst them represen¬ 
tatives of Saiyashodhak. Referring to the 
Additional notes' prepared by Archbishop's 
House, Bombay, the latter focused on the 
* solution offered to make the CMMC, 1990 
acceptable to the teaching of the Catholic 
church. TWO amendments had been submit¬ 
ted therein; 

(a) Delete section 2 in chapter I which ex¬ 
cludes Catholics from chapter VI on divorce 
unless they express the wish to avail them¬ 
selves of the provisions of the chapter and 
instead to add an introductory para to 
chapter VI as follows: “Since certain Chris¬ 
tian churches do not accept divorce, in order 
to safeguard this doctrinal position and 
make the individual responsible for his own 
action, provisions of this chapter will be ap¬ 
plicable only to a Christian who applies for 
relief under its provisions” 

(b) The second amendment proposed is 
to insert one more definition in section 3 of 
chapter I. To make this distinction more ex¬ 
plicit and to safeguard the sacramental 
character of the Christian marriage the 
following form could be accepted; “Divorce 
means merely the dissolution of the civil 
contract”." These amendments would pro¬ 
vide a solution to the dilemma of the CBCI 
regarding indissolubility on the one hand 
and giving individuals the freedom to act 
according to their conscience on the other. 

At a meeting with Archbishop Alan de 
Lastic, Archbishop of Delhi, Jyotsna Chat- 
terjee of J WP reviewed the draft of CMMC, 
19%. The Archbishop said (1) that the CBCI 
needed to study the theological implications 
of the definition “Divorce means the ter¬ 
mination of the civil effects of marriage". 
(2) The CBCI suggestion was that in the 
■meantime a full repeal of the IDA, 1869 
should be made. Till the new draft is made 
into an act Christian marriages that break 
down could be governed by chapters 5, 6, 
7 of the SMA, I954.« 

These proposals were discussed at meet 
ings of the Protestant churches and other 
Christian bodies. Their opinion, which was 
communicated to Archbishop Alan de 
Lastic, was that the provisions of the 
chapters 5,6,7 of the SMA, 1954 which he 
wanted inserted in the iCMA, 1872 were the 
same as chapters 5,6,7 of the CMMC, 1990. 
By accepting this, the Roman Catholic 
church was autonutictdly accepting divorce. 
Therefore the stand of supporters of the 
CMMC, 1990 was: (a) Repeal of the IDA, 
1869, (b) Proposing to the government to 
accept the CMMC, the Indian Succession 
Amendment Bill, 1990 and the Christian 
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On April 10,1992 Ottioicbhai called on 
Jacob to enquire about the progress of the 
draft bills on CMMC, 1990. The minister 
said they had been forwarded to the welfare 
ministry and mentioned that the CBCI had 
submitted to him a separate proposal just 
the previous day, but its contents were not 
immediately available." 

Three months later, the contents of this 
proposal, till then withheld, were communi¬ 
cated by the CBCI, to the Catholic laity. Pro¬ 
posed for immediate implementation were: 
(a) repeal of the IDA, 1869, (b) amendment 
of the ICMA, 1872 by inserting the follow¬ 
ing: “The provisions of chapters V. VI, VII 
of the SMA, 1954 shall apply in relation to 
marriages solemnised under this act’’ 

The reasons given by the CBCI for mak¬ 
ing a separate proposal are: (a) if the pro¬ 
posed CMMC, 19% is present^ to parlia¬ 
ment it would take a long time because of 
elaborate consultations and other formalities 
connected with the procedure of having such 
a bill discussed and passed, (b) The advan¬ 
tage of the amendment would be that the 
existing ICMA, 1872 and the SMA, 1954 
need not undergo any changes and the pro¬ 
posed amendment would be passed with 
minimal legal procedure.^’ The professed 
fear of the CBCI is that a new bill such as 
the CMMC, 19% might undergo changes 
which would impinge on religious doctrine 
during the debate in parliament. Is such a 
fear justiried? 

The government has two bills before it! 
The minister has stated (New Delhi, Septem¬ 
ber 26) that there must be unanimity on 
some common grounds before the govern¬ 
ment takes up the bill. The present CBCI 
proposal does not differ in substance Imt in 
approach. This is not first time that a cHlange 
in Christian Personal Law has been block¬ 
ed. The government of India had constituted 
a joint committee in 1962 to propose a bill 
which for some inexplicable reason was 
never enacted and subsequently lapsed in 
1971. In 1982 in Bombay a systematic cam¬ 
paign to educate Catholics on the clash bet¬ 
ween religious and civil laws was spearhead¬ 
ed by Kenneth Phillips who soon drew a 
group of committed Catholics around the 
issue He was active in callirtg a meeting with 
members of the Ecclesiastical IHbunal of the 
Archdiocese of Bombay on July 13.1982 at 
Archbishop’s House, Bombay, where it was 
unanimously agreed that the Iqgal anomalies 
of the IDA, 1869 must be eliminated. 
Nothing further took place." Tfcn years 
later a considerable momentum for change 
has been generated in the Christian church 
and community. We have seen that there has 
been a historical development in the under¬ 
standing of the indissolubility of marriage 
in the Catholic church. Indissolubility or 
permanence remains as a radical demar^ of 
Jesus and a goal but it is not an absolute 
norm. The presem existence in Goa, Daman 
and Oiu of a system of civil registration of 
marriages for Catholics, as well as in other 
countries of the world, provides for marriage 
as a civil contract. A solution to the situa- 
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a rehictam necesaity, has 
by canonists in the pieiem discusHon tmUlk'yf 
CMMC, 1990. 

At its Iri-annual general body meetip||K'^ 
Pune in January the CBCi has taken 
publicised resolution to promote the 
ty and empowerment of women, yet vKhnii|iil^^ 
and children who are most often the viet^||^S 
of marital breakdown and desertiOB 
denied a gender equiuble and comprehWf M 
sive family legislation by the counter 
posal of the CBCI. Is this one more exanf^h'^, 
of lip service to women’s equality 
dignity? 

^ M 

Notea " .'•%] 


[Acknowledgemenu to Maithieyi Krishna IN,;,^ 
for pcrspkadiy and cncoungemenl, to lfaiW|la.’i'|| 
Ganesh for helpful suggestions on the fhiit v| 
draft, to Jean D'Cunha for dogged deiermhai-t.^ J 
lion and communication skills, to Nirmida 
Kapadia for excellent resource material aad-v] 
courageous actions, to Indira Jaisingh ibf . J 
generosity in giving legal counsel, to Fr Ludhl 
da Viega Coutinho for tact in iqiening dosed' J 
doors, to the late Fr Raymond D'Silva (SocU' 
Justice Cell), Errol lyLiroa (SJ). George HCf ' 
Lobo (SJ), George Soares Prabhii (SJ), Fr t’f: 
Agnelo Gracias for thdr theological insights ■ 
and counsel and to Fr O Gradas and Mlgr f 
W Nazareth for their urbane sharing tt-M! 
information.) 

1 The Joint Women’s Programme (JWi*) has' 
been spearheading the current initiatim 
since 1980 and organised programmes'widi ' 3 
women’s groups on their legal rights. At- 
meetings with Christian leaders in New J- 
Delhi, Lucknow, Bangladesh and Hydenk- 1 
bad, the opinion was expressed that as 'g' 
firti step towards a uniform Civil Code 
minority communities should change dioae 
portions in their personal laws which were 
discriminatory. Hence the initiative of thd^ ' 
JWP to draft the CMMC, I9g8 (later as ’ 
CMMC. 19%). 

2 The Natknud Conference on Christian Hw- '! 
sonal Law, Bombay was organised by the I; 
All India Council of Christian Bkrnien, the f.-' 
YWCA. Bombay, and the Women’s Centre^ I 
Bombay, it set the important precedent irf" •' 
involving people other than the officials of ( 
churches, to frame desirable changes is .-/' 
Christian Family Law. Over 70 ddegatci, > 
representing 25 diffoent women’s oigaid' ‘ 
sations—religious, secular, sodaL acadwidq i 
and lawyers who handled divorce cases; ■ 
attended. 

3 The Altindia Catholic Union (AlCU) it a 

mass-based, grassroots mtiomd Catholie , . 
lay organisation, recognised by the CathoBc . 
Bishops’ Conference of India (CBCI) but i 
its services are for the entire church and na¬ 
tion. It is a democratic and federal otganisa--i 
lion having affUiaieddiaoesan lad CsthoBe 
Assodations (CAs) in 100 of the IS !. 
dioceses of India, induding the Andaman ‘ 
Islan^. The collective primary memberdiip 1 
runs into lakhs. Its work is divided into six I 
departments, one of them social and? 
women’s welfare. It has a secretariat in Ddhi; 
to deal diiectly with the central goverament f'. 
and interact with the CBCi and other Chris-1 '. 
tian organisations. ( j 
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imite «fi •ttihfiH of pttrUuchal vtlucf «n 
Ctiriswin icniMuicwKl ilwology It focuses 
on the leachints of the CaihdK church on 
the role of women in the fnmily of the 
Church, muality and marruige law, the 
enclusion of women from ordination, the 
sUence on violence against women andthe 
^ douNe standards of monbty Simultaneous¬ 
ly, iherc IS a central message of liberation, 
equality of justice for women and of all op- 
prcssed petqiles, irrespective of nauonality, 
lender or social status In 1989, a study was 
made on Christian Personal law and a 
resolution taken to join in the efforts of 
Christian and other women's groups to 
change thesn When discussions on the draft 
bill CMMC. 1990 began at the YWCA, 
Bombay in October 1989 some members 
partKipated took and conscientious deci 
sion to act in the events which unfolded 

5 The Sunday Obserm January?, I990aiid 
The Times of India, August Z8 1990 

6 Catholic Bishop's Conference of India 
(CBCI) IS a council in which all the bishops 
of India jointly exerase their pastoral of 
fioe. While it is bound to safeguard the doc 
Inne of the universal church, it is free to 
make deasions for the local church in India 
within the framework of that doctrine. 
Strictly speaking, it should not concern 
Itself mth matters not concerned with doc 
tniM; However, being the highest ecclesias 
tical authonty in India it is taotly accepted 
by the government, as the body to whom 
reference has to be made on all matters 
speafically pertaining to Chnstians in 
India 

1 Bakshi, P M (1984), 'Reforms Needed in 
Christian Marriage Law’ and ‘Legal Im 
plications of the Divorce Law Appbcable 
to Chnstuuis' in Chatterjee, Jyotsna (ed) 
i Changes rn Chnsmn Personal Law (1984), 
t ISPCK, Delhi for WCSRC CISRS JWP 

8 Mathew, P D and P M Bakshi, Chnstian 
, Law of Divorce. Legal Education Senes, 
1 Personal Lasvs—6 (1986), Indian Social Ser 

I vice Institute; New Ddhi 
f Ihvedi, The Special Mamage Act, /954 (un 
dated) C Jamnadas and Company, Educa 
j, tional and Law l>ublishers, Bombay 

7 An ecclesiastical tnbuiud is a court set up 
^ within the lemtory of each diocese to han 

die petitions for armulment Not every pen 
' tion IS accepted, but an appeal is possible. 
" Once accepted a copy of the petition IS sent 
' to the otha spouse, who IS given a cteftnite 
" panod to send his or her leaaions The 
* laiues are then formulated by the^ judge 
^ Separate sessions are Tixed to record the 
4 evidence of the petitioner, the respondent 

9 and the witnesses ated by both parties 

: When the evidence is over and both parties 
p have been given an opportumty to etamine 
N the dossier, and to make comments, the file 
K It sautimsed by another member of the 
n tnbunaL the 'defender of the bond’, who 
w hilhbgths any reasons there may be for not 
awarding a declaration of nulbty Finally, 
^ the judge carefully studies the case once 
more and gives a deiision If null and void, 
L It IS not effective till it is ratified by an ap 
L peaitnbunal If this bench (acting as a court 
r of second instance, ratiftes the decision of 
r tile tnbunal), the panics are free from 
^ the marriage bond as far as the church is 


' , ^ a s 

11 QumftoiuPiiivieAaMagdAmudmaius 
(1991). Metropolitan Dribunal of the 
Archdiocese of Bombay, Archbishop’s 
House, Bombay 

12 For examine; petitions m Pune diocese have 
voiced their reservations see minutes of 
meeting with Fr Felix Mendes, Vicar 
General Diocese of Pune. June S, 1990 and 
United Chnstian \kbnien’s Assocuition 
(UeWA), Pune. Alto mmutet of meeting 
with Bishop Vtienan D*Soiiza and UCTWA 
Pune; June 10,1990, BuhopCs House; Pune. 

13 Letter to Fr Oswald Gracias, president of 
the Canon Law Society of India from 
Satyashodak and UCWA representatives 

14 Letters from Fr O Gracias to Rita Monieiro 
and others, March 11, 1991 and November 
II. 1991 

15 The draft of the Chnstian Marriage and 
Matnmonial C auses Bill 1990, JWP, New 
Delhi 

16 Personal comipunication from Fr O 
Gracias 

17 United Chnstian Women’s Association, 
Pune (UCWA) suppons, counsds and gives 
legal advice to women who have problems 
in obtaining annulments from the ec 
clesiastical tnbunal of Pune, as well as to 
file for divorce in the avil court Since this 
August It has become a rostered trust, 
Prema, referred to hereafter as the United 
Chnstian Women’s Association 

18 Chatterjee, Jyotsna op at 

19 Cuodar ftom C^alhohc Bishops’ Conference 
of India (CBCI) 90/ck 17, Sub-Chnstian 
Marriage Law 11, June 6. 1990 

20 See reports in (a) The 'iundav Observer 
‘Chnstian Marriage Act Flayed for Sexist 
Bias’ January 1, 1990, (b)7%e Times of 
India, January 8,1990, ‘Chnstian Marriage 
Act A Threat to Women’, (c) Indian tx 
press, January 9,1990, ‘Chnstian Women 
urge (Changes m Divorce Act, (d) The Times 
oj India, Current Topics, January IS, 1990; 

(e) EditceiaL Indian Axtf. January 10,1990; 

(f) The Independent, January IS, 1990, ‘A 
Step Ibwards Emanapaiion’, (g) The Times 
of India, January 20. 1990, Kalpana Shar 
ma. ‘Chnstian Women Press for Changed 

21 Amendments made uiunediaiely to the JWP 
bill suggested by ponwipants at the Con 
ference on Chnstian Fanuly Law, August 6, 
1990 at the Diocesan ^toral Centre; 
Bombay 

22 The (hthodox Churches refers to the C3im 
tian churches of Greece, Athens, Syria, 
Russia and Kerala (India), which refused to 
accept the supremacy of the Pope m Rome 
in the 10th century AD However, these 
churches ore recognised by the Roman 
Catholic Church, as being apostobc in 
origin, I e, that they recave that spimual 
powers from Christ As such all tiwir 
sacraments and the ceMintion of the 
Euchanst are all considered valid 

23 The Examiner, ‘Notes and Comments’, 
Apnl 14, 1990, Examiner Ihist 

24 Soaal Justice Cell of the Archdiocese of 
Bombay mduda m its manbenhm, pnests, 
men and women m religioiis orders, and lay 
Catholics It takes up issues of jusuoe ftom 
the radical perspective of the goopd of Jesus 
Chnat in practical programmes of action at 
the passroots. It networks with several non¬ 
governmental and secular organuations 


26 CuirBii.Chaitofi(l!D4).Aiiewlbn(pieffMi 
m Moral Thetdogy l/mvenky q/ Notre 
Dmne, pves a resume of leaeaidi on the 
historical devetopment of indissohibility of 
marriage 

27 Lbbo; George V(1989),rheAfeivMama8e 
Law, St Ihiul Pubbcations, Bombay 

28 Curran, Charles E, op at 

29 Da Viega, Coutmho; Rev Fr Lutpo deputy 
secreuuy general, CBCI, m a letter to Jeon 
D’Cunho, Satyashotihak, April II, I9W 

30 FfDaViegaCoutmhikRevri'Lucxkopcit 

31 Letter to Fr Da Viega Coutinha Luao 
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32 Jeon D’Cunho, ‘Efforts on to Reform 
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33 Suuiding Committee of the CBCI, is a 
group of five or su bishops eleaed from 
the general body of the CBC I, presuled over 
by (he president of the CBCI, which acts 
as an executive body fherefore all cntical 
questions come ftrsi before (hem for 
analysis and discussions, before they are 
presented to the general body of all the 
bishops 

34 Fr Da Viega Coutmho, Luao, deputy 
secreuuy general CBCI, cir 16, June 31. 

1990 Notes on legal alternatives prepared 
by Justice S Rego and Msgr W Naiareth, 
Bombay 
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Widows and Health in Rural North India 

Marty Chea 
Jean Dieae 

7%e north Indian widow tends to be a highly marginaiised person. She typically receives very little support 
from parsons other than her children, and even when she lives with one or several of her adult sons she remains 
highly vulnerable to neglect. Further, her ability to engage in income-earning activities of her own is severely 
restricted, partly due to various patriarchal norms such as patrilineal inheritance and the division of labour ^ 
gender. The consequences of this social and economic marginalisation are manifest in poor health and high mor¬ 
tality levels. 

This paper exfdores adjects of the lives of widows in north India that have a strong bearing on their health 
and well-being, with special attention to the issue of soda! support. 


1 

latroduction 

Motivation 

THE tout number of mdoire in India i$ 
extremely large—more than 23 million at the 
time the 1981 Census. The laoportion of 
widows in the total female population— 
about 8 per cent—is comparable to that of 
agricultural Ihbourers in the total male 
population. Among women aged £0 and 
above, the proportion of widows is as high 
as 60 per cent {Ceiuus of India, 1981], 

In spite of this, and of the geTieral 
presumption that wido4l^ are a particularly 
disadvantaged social group, few attempu 
have been made at studying the living con¬ 
ditions of widows in India. Widows are rare¬ 
ly mentioned in the literature on poverty, in 
public debates on social policy, or even by 
the women’s movement. While a public out¬ 
cry does occur from time to time when the 
social maiginafisation of widows takes a sen¬ 
sational form, such as that of ’sati’. there is 
a striking lack of public concern for the 
deprivations aperioiced by millions of 
widows on a day-to-day baas.' 

This iacutu is particularly serious in view 
of the fact that some of these deprivations 
are quite severe and wideqxead. Pm health, 
evidmt inier alie in high mortality rates, is 
an important example Oiuen their huge 
number and special vulnerability to poor 
health and rdated deprivations, widows 
surely deserve an importam place in the 
study of health policy and economic 
development in Intto. 

It should be added that widowhood, and 
the helplessness that is often associated with 
I it, pro^ly have an influence on the health 
and well-being of many people other than 
I widows themselves. Por instance; vulneial^- 
ty to widowhood in old age appears to be 
I an important motive for high fertility among 
Indian women (given that surviving sons are 
practically the only source of sodd support 
which elderly widows can count on), with 
adverse consequences on the health of 
women and children (Drere; 1990]. Similarly, 
the children of widows are likely to be par¬ 
ticularly exposed to ill-health, not only 
because tlw economic deprivation of their 
mothers would reflect on their own living 


conditions, but also because a helpless 
widow often has to turn to her children’s 
labour as a source of economic support 
[Dreze, 1990), with potentially devastating 
effects on thl^ well-being th^gh loss of 
leisure; withdrawal from schooling, and 
«posure to health hazards (Buna, IM6a, 
lM6b; Weiner, 1991). The focus of this 
paper, however, will be on the well-being of 
widows themselves. 

Even with this restricted focus, we shall 
not attempt to cover all the issues involved.^ 
Rather, we will concentrate primarily on a 
few aspects of the lives of widows that have 
a particularly strong bearing on their health 
arid well-being. Hie issue oC social support 
will receive special attention. 

Sources 

The empirical material on which this 
paper draws comes primarily from two 
sources. The first is an earlier study (Dreze, 
1990} of vvidows in three villages situated in 
West Bengal (Birbhum dittrict), Gujarat 
(Sabarkantha district) and Uttar Pradesh 
(Mordabad distria). respectively. These three 
villages were seleaed on grounds of i»ior 
familiarity to the author, and survey on 
several occasioiu between 1983 and'1989. 

The second source is an ongoing study 
(Chen, 1991] o( widows in eight villages of 
north India—two each in the states of 
Bihar (Muzafferpur district), Ikfest Bengal 
(Birbhum district), Rajasthan (Udaipur 
district), hml Uttar Pradesh flbhri Carhwal 
and IMm Dun districts). Intensive Held 
work, including a systematic survey of all 
widows, was carried out in these villages in 
1991. Unless rotted otherwise, the Tigures 
cited in this paper (or presented in the tables) 
refer to this second survey, which covered a 
total of 262 widows. 

A word should be said about contrasts 
across regions and between reli^ous and 
caste communities. Clearly the life of 
widows can vary greatly between different 
localities and social groiqis, and these diver¬ 
sities have to be taken into account. Our 
analysis focuses primarily «i north India, 
where the study villages are all situated. For 
simplicity, and because each of the study 
villages has a large Hindu m^ority, we have 
decided to restrict the discussion to that 


community. Ikfe hope to imesngate the sutus 
of widows in Muslim, tribal and other non- 
Hindu communities in a separate study. 

Within the Hindu community of lu^ 
India, contrasts between different castes are 
atiemely important, and will receive explidt 
attention in this paper. Inter-r^onal con¬ 
trasts are also significant in some respects, 
but they are generally less pronounc^ at 
least for the north Indian states we are cem- 
cerned with, and they will receive somewhat 
less attention, indeed, the diversities invoiwd 
are perhaps less striking than the common 
background against which they can be 
distinguished. For instance, most Hindu 
commumties in north India share a basic 
kinship system, of which patrilocality and 
patriliny are central elements. The system 
certainly docs not operate in exactly the same 
way in differem regions, bin the finer dif¬ 
ferences should not divert our attention from 
the existence of a shared ideological 
framework which has very strong implica¬ 
tions for the condition of women in goieial 
and of widows in partkular. This paper con¬ 
centrates more on this common backgrouiui 
than on the subtler inter-rvonal dUferences. 

Framework 

The position of widows in the north 
Indian society is strongly inlkienoed by a set 
of practices that govern gender relations as 
a whole. It n important not to look at 
widows in isolation, and to recognise the 
pervasive links that exist b et w ee n their 
spedfic situation and that of women in 
general. 

A good illustrauon of this point concerns 
the system of patrilocal residence. Aliena¬ 
tion from the parental home after marriage 
puts most adidt women in north India in a 
position of vulnerability, but the conse¬ 
quences of patrilocal norms are particular¬ 
ly pronounced in the case of widows. This 
is because the social support which a widow 
receives in her husband’s village after his 
death is, typically, extremely limited. As a 
result, many widows are deprived both of 
the opportunity to reintegrate in their paren¬ 
tal home and of the suppoit they to 
live han>ily in their husband’s village 

Similar remarks apply to the system of 
patrilineal inheritance (which is closely 
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rdMed to the practice of patriiocal 
leudence), and to tiie division oTJidbour 
fender. Even restrictions on remarriage, 
while appearing to affect widows speci¬ 
fically, derive from a broader kinship system 
that applies to all women. The connections 
between the deprivation of widows and the 
general position of women in the north 
Indian society will receive susuined atten¬ 
tion in this paper. 

As mentioned earlier, social support is the 
main focus of our enquiry. Bui it is impor¬ 
tant to understand how the extreme 
dependence of widows on social support 
relates, in the first place, to the restri¬ 
ctions they experience in the domains of 
(I) residence, (2) inheritance, (3) remarriage, 
and (4) employment. This background will 
be discussed in some detail before we turn 
to the issue of social support specifically. 

OUTIINE 

The outline of the paper is as follows. In 
the next section, we discuss available infor- 
^mation on the health of widows in rural 
north India. More empirical evidence is 
needed to firmly establish the facts, but the 
indications that already exist on this ques¬ 
tion do point to high rates of morbidity and 
mortality among widows. 

Section III examines several basic causes 
of the vulnerability and dependence of 
widows in rural north India. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the restrictions they 
experience in the spheres of residence, 
inheritance, remarriage and employment. 

In Section IV, we investigate what kind of 
social support widows receive from relatives 
and the community. Living arrangements, 
inter-household transfers and intra- 
household distribution are the main ingre¬ 
dients of our analysis. The overwhelming 
dependence of widows on their sons clearly 
emerges, confirming the results of earlier 
studies. 

TaBIL 1: HEi«'LWAI„t DlMKIBUriONlU Sampi t 
Wiixjws BY Moktai 11V Risk 


Mortality Risk Per Cem 


(1) low mortality risk 
Widows heading households 

with aduli sons 35 

(2) Medium mortality risk 
Widows heading households 

without adult sous 10 

Widows living in households 
. headed by adult sons 40 

' (3) High mortality risk 

Widows living in households 
headed by ‘others’ It 

Widosss living alone 12 

. Total 100 


Source: Chen |Wlj t his table assumes itic 
"i same ranking of mortality iisks as thui 

' found by Rahman and Menken | IO<X)j 

lot ruial Bangladesh Iheptoixuiion 
». ol widows in differcnl groups is Uetiv 

! ed from the Chen [1991) sample 


In Sectisn.V the contmis in the prediciK 
mem of widows associated «i4h factors sut^ 
as caste, class, age or area of residence are 
briefly illustrated with reference to the 
particular issue of caste. 

Section VI offers some concluding 
thoughts on the implications of our findings 
for action. 

11 

Widowhood and Health' 

This section examines available indica¬ 
tions (direct and mdiicct) of the health status 
of widows in rural north India. Given the 
general dearth of information on this sub¬ 
ject, indirect evidence will include the fin¬ 
dings of studies carried out in other parts 
of south Asia. The relevance of these lin- 
dings should be cautiously considered, given 
the possibility of sharp regional contrasts. 

Economic Backukound 

Several authors have argued that 
widowhood in south Asia tends to be 
associated with economic deprivation 
[Dreze, 1990; Rahman, 1990; Rahman and 
Menken. 1990; Cain, 1981,1983.1985,1986; 
Caldwell et al, 1988]. Rahman [1990] com¬ 
pares the economic decline of widows and 
widowers in rural Bangladesh, and finds a 
much greater decline in the economic statu\ 
of widows compared with Widowers. Thr 
reason, he argues, is that for women access 
to resources is much more dependent on 
marital status and living arrangements than 
is the case for men. 

Cain 11981] analyses the impact of 
widowhood on the economic status of 
women m one village of Bangladesh and 
three villages of India.'* He focuses on 
women who become widows under un¬ 
favourable circumstances: at an early stage 
in their life cyde. or without surviving male 
offspring. The acquisition or loss of land is 
taken as a criterion of economic mobility. 
While the authoi finds that the widows in 
the Bangladesh village suffered greater loss 
of land than those in the Indian villages, he 
also concludes that all women widowed 
under unfavourable circumstances are 
vulnerable to economic decline. 

Dreze [1990], examining National Sample 
Survey data for the state of Karnataka 
11977-78), finds that households with a 
widow have somewhat lower per capita 
expenditure levels than households without 
a widow. While the difference is not par¬ 
ticularly striking if all widow-inclusive 
households are taken together, some sub¬ 
groups wilhin this broad category do appear 
to experience much higher-fhan-average 
levels of poverty. This applies particularly 
to households consisting of a widow and her 
unmarried children, and especially when the 
eldest son is still quite young. 

Further findings based on a small sam¬ 
ple of widows in Halaiipur (a village in Uttar 
Pradesh), reported in the same study, con- 
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firan these results. In' 
households hesided if is, ividbiw are 
ed to experience a dramatic decline in per 
capita income after the death of the 
husband. 

'Ikken as a whole, these studies have clear¬ 
ly brought out.the high vulnerability of par¬ 
ticular groups of widows, especially those 
heading households without adult male The 
economic evidence however, tells us very lit¬ 
tle about the living conditions of the 
majority of widows who live as dependents 
in households headed by adult males. This 
is partly because the standard economic 
variables fail to capture intra-household in¬ 
equalities, which may be crucial in this con¬ 
text.' The fact that the focus of this enquiry 
neecL to be squarely on the individual, rather 
than or. the household, is one important 
reason for supplementing economic evidence 
with the use of health indicators such as 
mortality rates. 

Mortality Ratls 

One would expect ccunomic deprivation 
to be reflccicd in high morbidity and mor¬ 
tality rates among widows, compared with 
married women in (he same age groups, lb 
•4UI knowledge; this hypothesis has not been 
tested in the case of India itself. However, 
a receni studs of diflercniial mortality rates 
among women ol different marital status in 
Bangladesh [Rahmau and Menken. 1990; 
Rahman. 1990] does oring out the expected 
pattern 

This study, ha.sed on data from the Matiab 
.surveillance area in tural fiangiadesh f(<i the 
jteriod 1974-1982, explores the impart of 
widowhwd on old age female inorwlity. In 
the sample iKipulation, the nunialiiy rate to/ 
widowed women aged 45 and abovi- was a;, 
high as 5.29 per 100 person-years, coiTipiued 
with 187 for cuirenily-marricd women 
(Kaliman and Menken, 1990] Further, the 
excess mortality risk associated with 
widowhood was found to he htghci for 
women than for men at mo.st ages, and the 
decline in life expectancy associated with 
widowhotxl was greater for women than for 
men. 

The same study also explores the relative 
mortality rates of widows living in various 
tyiies of households (the percentage disti i- 
bution of these hou.sehold types in our own 
north Indian sample is indicated in Ikble I). 
In this respect, the most sigmficant variables 
proved to be the presence or absence of aduli 
scHis, and the identity of the household head. 
The findings indicate that, in terms of 
relative mortality risk, widows who live 
alone and widows who live in households 
headed by individuals other than their sons 
or themselves have the highest mortality 
risks amongst all widows. On the other 
hand, widows who head households that 
include an adult son have the lowest mor¬ 
tality risks. The intermediate group includes 
widows who head multi-person households 
without adult sons, hei^ed by their sons 
(Rahman and Menken, 1990). This pattern 
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ctNTitipmfe wiitt dpidy to wtMftone «wuM 
expect given the thct, AMiused further m 
this paper, that widows overwbebningly de¬ 
pend on their own sons for their survivd 

Rpoionai'Contracts 

There are stnking heterogeneities in the 
incidence of widowhood in different parts 
of India Some of the relevant inter-sttte 
contrasts are brought out in Ihbles 2 and 3 
It can be easily seen that the proportion of 
widows in the rural female population tends 
to be much higher than average in the 
southern states (Andhra Pradesh, Thmil 
Nadu, fCarnauka and to a lesser extent 
Kerala) The inadence of widowhood is 
comparatively low in the northern region, 
especially in the north-west * The ratio of 
widows to widowers foitows a similar 
legionai pmtem, taking high values (between 
3 9 and 7 7) m tlK southern states, and much 
lower viUues (between 14 and 17)mPuitjah, 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, and Jammu and 
Kashmir This broad north-south contrast, 
with a particularly sharp divergence between 
the south and the north west, deserves fur 
ther scrutiny ^ 

lb some extent, these regional contrasts 
reflect different patterns of hfe apectancies, 
Kpecialiy the fact that the survival advan 
tages of adult women va-a wr adult men are 
stronger in the southern states With a life 
expectancy in the early 40s, the average 
woman in Uttar Pradesh is comparatively 
well ‘protected’ from the prospect of 
widowhood Tile same does not apply in 
KeraU, where women live on average 24 
years longer than their sisters in Uttai 
Pradesh, and where women outlive men by 
a long margin * 

Regional differences in gender specific 
survival chances, however, only explain a 
part of the observed north south contrast in 
the inadence ot widowhood Indeed, the 
incidence of widowhood appears to be con 
siderably higher in the south than in the 
north even wiihtn given age groups As can 
be seen from Ihble 3, up to the age of about 
60 the nsk ot being a widow is roughly twice 
as high for a woman of a given age in the 
south as for a woman of the same age in the 
north-west This obviously cannot be 
explained by invokmg the shorter hfe expec 
tanaes of men and women in the tatter 
region (quite the contrary, since a shoier life 
expectancy fm men toids to incraose the nsk 
of widowhood for women of a given age) 

The fact that the difference between the 
mean age at mamage of men and women 
IS comparaovely large m the south does con- 
tnbute to higha rates of widowhood in all 
age groups for that region But this can only 
account for a small part of the observed 
regional contrast since, in fact, age differen 
tials at marriage in south India are only 
about one year larger than in indui as a 
whole, and about two years larger than in 
the north west (Table 2) 

A more promising explanation is that 
remarriage rates are lower in the south than 


m fiw noitb. There Is, in fimt, some emuncal 
evidence in fmour of this hypothesis ’ it is, 
nevetthdess, rather doubtful that lower rates 
of icmamage sabsfactordy sqplain the much 


higher mcidenoe of widowhood m Uk 
T lw IS because; as will be discussed in 
tion 3 3, remarriage rates are qqite low 
m the north Also, we have to remcml 


Tabu 2 Widows in Rurai India 1981-Inilr SiAifc CoNtRAsrs 



State 

Widows as 

Female Mate 

Ratio of 

Proportion 

Average A/ ' 


Percentage of 

Ratio' 

Widows to 

of Rural 

Diffcremuf 1 


Rural Female 


Widowers III 

Indian 

at Marnatii j 
(Vbars) 


Population 


Rural 

Widows 1IV 




Population'* 

ing in the 






Siau 

< 

1 ) 





(Krccniagc) 


(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

14) 

<5) t' 

a 

Andhra Pradesh 

10 5 

9-5 

4 3 

10 5 

57 . 

Tamil Nadu 

10 4 

977 

39 

82 

58 ) j 

65 ] 

Karnataka 

99 

%J 

46 

64 

West Bengal 

95 

911 

60 

91 

Maharashtra 

93 

977 

44 

91 

54 „ 

Orissa 

92 

981 

3 7 

5 3 

Kerala 

89 

1012 

7 - 

46 

55 , 

Madhva Pradesh 

80 

941 

26 

hO 

40 

Himachal Pradesh 

77 

971 

25 

0 8 

47 “j 

Bihar 

75 

<m 

2 5 

II 1 

49 j 

Rajasthan 

72 

919 

24 

46 

4 2 V 

Ciujarat 

70 

942 

29 

40 

1 

4 3 • 

Uttai Pradesh 

65 

88' 

1 4 

138 

Jammu and kashmir 

57 

892 

14 

06 

'0 

Punjab 

55 

879 

1 6 

1 5 

13 t , 
39 1 

Haryana 

49 

870 

1 5 

1 1 

India** 

82 

934 

29 

1000 

50 , 


* Number of lemain per 1000 males (rural and urban areas combined) ' 

^ C alculated as (rurm female male ratio) x [ (proportion of widows in inc rural female populj 
iion)/(proponion ol widowers m the rural mate population)] The rural female male iaii| 
have been calculated from Verma [1988, Thble 3] / 

Difference between the mean age at marriage of mates and females (lurai and urban are' 
combined) 

Excluding Assam where (he 1981 Census was not conducted 
Sourer Drere [1990] Derived from Census of India 1981 and Veima |I988] fables 5 and i 
The figures reported in Verma [1988) are also based on the 1981 C ensus * 


Tabi I 3 Inc iDtNCt or Widowhood in DirFCRiNT Ac* Groups and Rf( ions 1981 


I 

} 


Age Group Widows as Percentage of All Rural (emales m the C orresponding Age 


Ciroup an d Region 



Northwest 

Central 3Wst 

East 

South 

All India* ' 

09 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

(00 

10 14 

004 

004 

003 

003 

003 

(003 1 

15 19 

02 

03 

03 

02 

02 

(01,1 

20-24 

05 

07 

09 

09 

07 

(05. 

25 29 

10 

15 

20 

20 

16 

0 0,, 

30 34 

21 

29 

36 

4 3 

32 

(16 

35 39 

36 

50 

63 

7 0 

55 

(2 3 , 

40-44 

79 

96 

12 3 

137 

10 8 

(3 8*1 

45-49 

10 0 

14 8 

18 1 

19 8 

15 5 

(5 0 

50-54 

24 1 

27 5 

32 2 

34 2 

294 

(80 

55-69 

201 

306 

32 ■* 

406 

30 5 

(98 

60-64 

48 7 

55 3 

581 

61 3 

55 6 

(149 

65 69 

440 

59 8 

61 5 

668 

57 6 

(17 8 

70-I 

70 5 

78 4 

78 3 

83 4 

77 2 

(27 8 1 

All ages 

65 

83 

85 

100 

82 

(27,1 


9 

'* In brackets the corresponding figures for males ,) 

Sourer Dreze (1990) Calraiated from Census of India 1981, Pirt IV A Social and C ullurai Ihbli 


lable C I (the ‘all-lndia* column, also based on the 1981 Census is uken from i 
[1988 87) The difreient regions have been defined as follows North Vfest Haryaii 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and kashmir, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uiuir Pradesh, Cent i 
West Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. Last Bihar, Onssa West Bengal, Sou i 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka. Ker^, Tamil Nadu This regional division is based \ 
Agarwal [1988]' I 
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tt, ina^ w they tio occur. renuuTiaget 
the with lit overwhehniiiily conocn- 
led in the younger ite groups (lay. hdow 
L Thus, if diffeiciitial lanarriagc mtei 
le the main ttetar behind the observed 
k»al pattemi, one would expect the ab¬ 
ate diflerence between the age-specifle 
idence of widowhood in the south and 
siK the north-west to stop widening 
uod these age groups. But in fact, this 
Ibitnce continues to increase well b^nd 
t groups within which remarriage rates 
uld become negligible (Ihble 3). 
t seem hard to explain the north-south 
itrast without invokiiq the further 
■othesis that the widows of north India, 
I p arti cu la r ly those living in the north- 
4, hme particularly km survival chances. 
ler thinp being equal, this would reduce 
proportion of widows in the female 
wlation. particularly in the older age 
ups. 

1iis Iqrpothesis Hu well with the results 
orted earlier for Bangladesh, a region 
ch, as hu as gender relations are con- 
wd, it probably much doser to north 
ia than ather regions are to south India. 
Iso pmnts to the possible role played by 
lal neglect in generating high mortality 
a among widows in north India. The 
tMy low survival duuioes of women vis- 
s men in north India have been linked 
arha studies with various forms of anti- 
ale discriminatioa, and it is not surpris- 
that this region diciuid also be that where 
special disadvantages of widows appear 
c particularly acute. Indeed, as will be 
led later in this paper, the factors that 
, tribute to the deprivation of widows are 
dy linked with more general causes of 
' ale disadvantage in north India. 

Ill 

Sources of Vulnerability 

I his section discusses selected aspects 
[ he lives of widows which, in our judg- 
^it. deserves to be consklered as basic 
(les of thmr vulnerability. Special atten- 
will be given to the restrictions that 
^aws operience in the domains of 
idence, (2) inheritance. (3) remarriage, 
(4) employment. 


Patriukality 

I he systm of patrilocal residence and 
i flinch inheritance, which has the effect 
Jtofauing and dispossessing women, is a 
IJamental source of gender inequalities 
Iiral north India. It also plays a crucial 
^ in the dqxivatton of widows. Although 
I elements of this system are closely 
nuiated,* we will discuss patrilocal 
lance first, and take up the question of 
rilineal inheritance in the next 
aection.'*’ 

Urilocality in the narrow sense refers to 
inorm, prevalent in most Hindu com¬ 
ities of north India, according to which 
inian has to leave her parental home at 


the time of marriage to join her husband in 
his own village." In the broader sense used 
in this paper, patrilocality also refers to the 
drastic alienation from hW parental family 
experienced by a married woman after her 
‘transfer* to her husband's family. 

Indeed, the departure of a married 
womim to her husband’s home is not simp¬ 
ly an innocuous change of residence—it 
marks a dramatic and irrevettible change in 
her whole life Once she has crossed that 
bridge she literally becomes the property of 
her in-lavre’ family. Her intimate links with 
Iw parental hoine and its familiar surroun¬ 
dings are reduced to the occasional visit. In 
her new ‘homd, the life of the young bride 
is one of hard work and subordination, and 
possibly also of seclusion or even 
harassment. 

The transfer of a young bride from her 
father’s patriline to her huAand’s patriline 
is a crucial event not only in her emotional 
life but also frcrni the point of view of her 
legal and social status. In particular, her 
customry rights to property undergo drastic 
change. Until her nurriage and transfer taks 
place, a girl’s customary rights are similar 
to those of her brothers. But after her 
traiufer to her husband’s village, a woman 
loses her status as coparcener and forgoes 
her right of inheritance in her natal home 
(in the marriage ceremony of some com¬ 
munities, this break vrith the father’s 
patriline is synfbolised by the breaking of 
a twig). A married woman only retains cer- 
tain limited and residual righu in her paren¬ 
tal home; she it entitled to receive gifts on 
specific occasions from her parems and, 
after their death, from her brothers; and she 
is entitled to visit her natal home on 
ceremonial and other occaaons [Madan, 
1989]. 

The practice of patrilocal residence is of 
profoi^ signifteance for widows. It means 
that after losing their husband, they have 
very little freedom to ‘return’ to their paren¬ 
tal home (or to their brothers). They are 
expected to remain in their’ husband’s 
village; and in most cases they do so (unless 
they are childless or remarry). In our sam¬ 
ple; the vast majonty of widows (8S per cent) 
continued to live m then deceased husband’s 
village after his death, whether or not he 
owned land or other bioperty fUdile 4).'^ 

In most cases, widows actuidly continue 
to live in their deceased husband's home 
However, outside leviratic unions (which are 
practised only in certain communities), 
widows are i^ikeiy to share a common 
hearth with their husband’s relatives. In the 
study villages, only thirteen widows out of 
262 reported living in households headed by 
an in-law, either parent-m-law or brother- 
in-law. Thus, while most widows continue 
to live in close proximity to their in-laws (c 
g, m adjacent huts or rooms), very few share 
a common hearth with them; and, as wiU 
be discussed in Section IV, very few receive 
substantial support from their deceased hus¬ 
band's relatives. Most widows are deprived 


both of dw ftaedoM to tgovc irariupidli 

village and of the support they need to live 
‘here happily. 

Patriuneal Inheritanoe 

The inheritance rights of widows in north 
India will be discuned here with spedfic at- 
tenUon to land. A comprehensive treatment 
ofthissubjectwDuldhavetodistinguishbet- 
vveen (I) traditional law, (2) modern law, and 
(3) actual practice. For simplicity, we shall 
concentrate mainly on the third notion, as 
it applies in the study villages. Anmher 
useful distinction to make is that between 
the inheritance rights of women (1) as 
daughters, assuming (for timplkity) the 
demise of both parents, and (2) as widows, 
after the loss of their husband.'^ 

Under the north Indian system of 
patrilineal inheritance and patrilocal 
residence, women as daughters are entitled 
to a share of their father’s property until they 
get married. But when she joins her hus¬ 
band’s village at the time of her marrmge, 
a daughter loses her status as a coparcener 
in her natal household. After that, she can 
reclaim her rights of inheritance to her 
father’s property only under very exceptional 
arcumstances. In the study villages, only IS 
widows (6 per cent) had retained or reclaim¬ 
ed some inheritance rights in their paraital 
village 

If a daughter does not change residence 
at marriage, and her husband comes to live 
with her in her own village, she retains her 
nghts as a coparcener m her natal home. The 
consequence of this reversal of the normal 
rule of residence is that a woman acquires 
nghts of owneiship and duposal in her natal 
household similar to those of her brothers 
(if any) But this pattern is quite exceptional 
—It usually occurs only when the parents of 
the bride have no sons.*' 

As widows, women often do exercise use 
nghts (if not property rights) over their hus¬ 
band’s share of the family land, and their 
entitlements are taken into account in the 
event of partition. For instance, a childless 
vridow who remains in her husband’s village 
is usually entitled to her husband’s share of 
the family land, although she does not have 

Tablc 4. Widows by ViLL/Uit oi Residinci 
AFTER Husband's Death 


Village of Residence Widows 



No 

Per Cent 

Same village 

Deceased husbands 

222 

85 

Parental 

16 

6 

Other 

4 

2 

Subtotal 

242 

93 

Different village 

Deceased husbands 

2 

1 

Pirental 

12 

5 

Other 

6 

2 

Subtotal 

20 

8 

Total 

262 

100 


Sourer Chen (WIJ. 
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tlM i%lit to te or gifk ^ After her 
deeih, her there lemerti to her hwAand’i 
thmily. If « widow hat hmu, the can enr- 
die uie tighu over her hudNud’i ihaie of 
the land ai a tnutee or guaidian uBtU her 
tons mature After growing up, her lont are 
likely to partition the^ land among them- 
advei, possibly before their mother’s death. 
In such situations, a widow’s relationt widi 
her tons determinet whether or not the con¬ 
tinues to aerdse a use right over pan of the 
family land. 

Limited at they are; these inheritance 
rightt ate often violated in practice; IWenty 
per cent of the study widows reported 
serious conflicu with thdr in-iawt, and the 
majority of these were conflicts with their 
brathers-in-law over land. These conflktt are 
primarily of two types: the brothers-in-law 
insist on sharecropping the widow’s lanth 
themsdves. or they attempt to deprive her 
of her rightfui share of the land (often m- 
tionalising their claim by arguing that they 
spent money on her husband^ ftmetal or on 
her children’s maintenance). In a few ectteme 
cases, in order to gain control over her share 
of land, the brothers-in-law force the widow 
to leave the village, or even have her 
murdered. 

REMARRIAGE PRACTICXS 

'livo stereotypes persist about vvtdow 
remarriage m India. The first, very 
widespread until recently, is that widow 
remarriage is ‘prohibited’ in Hindu society. 
The second, crsnently more influential in the 
sekntifle hterature; is that widow remarriage 
is widely practised. Reality lies somewhere 
between these two extreme views: while most 
castes (oicqrt the higher-ianked ones) do not 
‘prohibit* widow reman lage. actual re¬ 
marriage only takes place in special dr- 
cumstances.'' 

In this conneaion, a crudal distinction 
has to be made between childlest widows 
and widowed mothers. In most com¬ 
munities, the remarriage of a childless 
widow is perceived as a fairly straightfor¬ 
ward affair.'* Except in the case of a 
leviraiK union, the remarnage anangements 
are the responsibility of the father and 
brothers of the concerned widow. The 
second husbmid is usually a widower, a 
divorcee; an impoverished bachelor, or a 
currently-married man who wishes to take 
a second wife (Table S for some relevant 
information ftom the study villages). The 
marriage ceremony is simple and infor¬ 
mal.'^ On remarrying and leaving the 
village of her deceased husband, a childless 
widow loses her entitlement to his share of 
the land. 

Among widowed mothers, remarriage 
tends to be larcL The primary reasons cited 
by widowed mothers for not remarrying are 
that they do not want more children and that 
they doubt whether a new husbimd will take 
good care of the children tht^ already have 
(IhUe 6).'* Another freQuently<ited reason 
is the wish to retain claim on tlw deceased 


h i iriw s d’ k land (bearing in mjadfliat widows 
lose rids dann on leauiiTiafe). Oriier foeiors 
that WRC mentioned by widowed mothers 
in riie study villages include: the posribility 
of harsh treatmeru of the widow herself by 
the second husband’s own children (bearing 
in miad that a widow typically marries a 
widower who is also likely to be a father); 
the ambiguous status of a widow’s children 
by her second husband (given that both she 
and he may have children from prevkMis 
marriages); the foct that only widows aged 
below 40 years or so are considered eligible 
for remarriage; and uncertainty about 
whcriier a new marriage will bring happiness 
or security. Even among castes which have 
liberd attitudes vk-c-vis widow remarriage, 
few widowed mothers manage to overcome 
these obstacles and fears. 

lb conclude; the bask pattern in most 
communities is that most childlest widows 
remarry, while most widowed mothen do 
not renu^. The overall probability that a 
widow will remarry is quite low, perhaps of 
the order of 15 to 20 per cent (Di^ 1990). 
In the eight study villages, only 13 per cent 
of ever-widowed women were found to have 
remarried. 

The extent to whkh low rates of remar¬ 
riage reflect a deliberate choice on the part 
of widows thcniselvet, ratlnr than external 
restrictions or pressures, is difficult to deter¬ 
mine In fact, the distinction between volun¬ 
tary rejection and external obstruction is 
itself not clear-cut, since the aspiration of 
widows to remarry may stroi^y depend on 
the opportunities they face the support they 
can anticipate and the Vmnditioning’ th^ 
have reedved. Eor our purposes, however, 
what matters is to note that remarriage is 
not a vidrie refuge for the majority of 
widows who have children at the time of 
losing their husband. 

Empujyment Resttrictions 

One of the prominent elements of the 
basic patriarchal system of north India is a 
division of labour ^gender. Under this divi¬ 
sion, certain types of work are designated 
as male or fem^ For example, ploughing 
is almost exclusively a male task, whereas 
drying and noting grain are typically female 
tasks. Moreover, certain spheres of economic 
activity are designated as male or female. In 
many communities, for instance, the home¬ 
stead or private sphere is predominantly 
female; the public sphere of markets, roads 
and towns is predominantly male; and the 
intermediate sphere of fields and villages is 
both male and female. 

This shared patriarchal system is inter¬ 
woven with a hierarchical social structure 
which considers the lifestyle of women as 
an important indicator of the status of dif¬ 
ferent groups. This social-status hierarchy 
further restricts women’s employment, 
insofar as an imponant symbol of a 
household's position in this hierarchy is the 
type of work its women are allowed to da 

Aside from the general restrictions 




multii« ftom this imeeKriOB 
sodal-stttus hietasclw and die diririM 
labour by gender, widows ftue qsccifte 
Acuities in seeking gainful cmpfoynMUM 
portunities. These include: lade of aaeaai 
indivisiUe productive assets owned by 
decea s e d husband’s family (e g, wgK^ 
ploughs and bullocks); wenk bnqnftii^ 
power vis-a-vk, male partners in 
transactions; frequent absence of a 
member in the household; limited aocesi'^* 
institutional ciedit; and, paitkularty fo dV 
case of vridows living with young 
the burden of domestk work.** 

Ikbles 7 and 8 present information on ' 
primary occupations of households wtt ^ 
least one widw in the study vUIages. Ti ' 
first of these two tables contrasts their Aj 
rent occupations with thek occupaUrit , 
prior to the event of widowhood, wh; 
Ihble 8 distinguishes between houachot} 
with and withtmt adult nudes. The me' 
noticeable feature in Ihbk 7 is the deeflt 


of various forms of self-emptoyment ad)< j 
widowhood (except for dmnestic sendee 
and, concspondiiigty, the increased leiiMl | 
on wageemplayment. FromIUded, be' < 
also be seen that salaried work (the moea,* 
tractive form of wa^ employment) it pi! 
dominantly an activity of households w(* j 
adult nudes. By cmitrast. most hoosehoi, ( 


I 

Tasle 5: Remarried Widows by MariIi 
Staips of New Husband ; 


Maiifal Status 

Number and 


centage of Widw. 


No 

FerCc 

Widowed 

26 

72 

Divorced 

2 

6 ' 

Separated 

0 

0 ' 

Currently marned 

2 

‘ 1 

Never married 

3 

* 1 

Other 

3 

8 ' 

Total 

36 

1001 

Sourer. Chen (1991). 


' ' 1 

) 

Table 6: Current Widows by Reason l! 

Nor Remarrying 


Reason 

Number and Be 


centage 

of Wkfot 


Qtrnt Reason 


No 

Per Of 

No more children wanted 59 

42 1 

Child care concerns 

37 

» 

To claim property 

34 

24 ! 

Societal pressure 

2 

1 

Dislike of suitor 

1 

1 

Other 

65 

46 ' 

Total 

I9g 

( 10' 


A/o/r. 121 current widows were considtl 
loo oW to remarry. The lemair 
141 cited these reasons for not ma ’ 
ing (some widows gave sev<i 
reasons). The reasons in the Pt' 
category include a caste ban ' 
ronarriage ' ' 

Sounr: Chen (1991). I 
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‘It ‘domesticwork asa pnmaryoccupB- 
1 1 Bfc households without an adult mde 
^ extent of irmuneratne seif-entplayment 
widows living in households without 
'adult male w strikingly restricted This 
: iling, which confirms the results of an 
’ W study of north Indian widows [Dreze; 
^], lilustretes the emt^oyment restncuons 
t result fram the division of labour by 
i "der and related social norms as well as 
' ^1 the disadvantages that vindows face as 
i 'ttapants ui the rural economy 

S 

!,Social Isolation of Widosvs 


'he restrictions on residence, ownership, 
^amage and employment eonuned in the 
Ceding section put north Indian widows 
} a situation of acute dependence on 
f^omic support from others In the 
l^ce of effective forms of state-based 
i tal security measures, community sup- 
I't IS the aucial source of potential 
f 'stance 

i jhe extent and nature of conunumty sup- 
I can be analysed in terms of three broad 
^inants (1) living arrangements (the 
*tttiomng of the community mto different 
jseholds), (2) inter-housetold transfers, 

I' (3) intra-househoId distribution 
l^ne^ to consider, in other words, 
widows hve with particular persons 
whether they live with that parents, or 

ii their in laws, or on their own), what 
H of support the household they live in 
^t receive from other households, and 

i 't treatment a widow recaves within her 
^ household Despite their obvious inter 
^lons. these three issues can usefully be 
^idered separately 

IIVINO ARRANC^tMFNTS 

number of interesting regularities can 
iiscemed in available studies of the liv 
iurangements of widows in rural north 
la ^ One of the clearest and most im 
lant lindings is the overwhelming 
‘ndence of widows on themselves and 
k own sons More precisely, the propor 
lof sndows who live in household head 
ither by themselves or by one of their 
IS well ova 80 pa cent in most samples 
vast majority of these households 

K ig to one of three tvpes single widows, 
ear’ households (widows living with 
unmarried children), and ‘filial’ 
^ehotds (defined as households con 
of a widow at least one of her mar 
sons, and possibly other persons) Very 
idows live with their in laws daughters 
ts, brothcis oi indeed any relatives 
than their own children and, possibly, 
uclear families of their married sons 
'll can be seen from Ikble 9, these tom 
patterns clearly emerge in our own 
lie. In this case, the proportion of 
s living in households headed b> 
(elves or one of their sons is as high 
17 per cent 204 out of these 228 


households are of the ‘singitf, ’nuclear’ or 
‘filial* type The last category accounts for 
nearly two-thiids of all the sample widows 

Widows living alone deserve particular at¬ 
tention Earlta studies suggest that the 
proportion of widows in that situation vanes 
in great deal between different communities, 
but may be around 10 per cent on average 
for rund north India [Dreze, 1990] The pro 
portion found in the study villages is very 
close to that figure—about II per cent Most 
but not all ol the widows who live alone do 
not have any sons This indicates that 
widows seldom live alone by choice (despite 
having tons who are willing to look after 
them), or because their sons have abandon 
ed them 

These consistent findings on living ai 
rangemems clearly invalidate the notion that 
a widow IS typically re-integrated in the 
household of her m-iaws, parents or other 
relatives The consequences of this residen 
tial isolation might not be so severe if 
widows could count on getting regular sup 
port from their relatives through inter 
household transfers There is, however lit 
tie evidence of substantial support in that 
form, a-s will be seen in the next sub-section 

iNtl-R HOUSt HOI n TRANShFRS 

1 he dichotomy between ‘joint and 
‘sepaiaie* living arrangements is a sharp one 
in rural north India A group of people can 
either live ‘together in the same household’ 


(‘sstihe’m Hmdi, 'bhega' mOulanfi, Vfcotro’ 
m Bengali), in which ease the norm ts (hat 
they should pool ail Ihar resources, or they 
can live ‘separately’ ('nyare'm Hindi, ‘juda’ 
in Gujarati, ‘prithok’ in Bengali), in which 
case solidarity gives way to mutual in 
dependence oi even rivalry Separate 
households, eren within kin-based networks, 
tend to maintain a relationship of 'balanc¬ 
ed recipiocity’, involving a sinct mental ac¬ 
counting of the goods and services that flow 
from one housdiold to another and a firm 
expectation that every transfer will be 
reciprocated at some stage. Except for some 
specific flows of goods and services tightly 
regulated by social norms (e g, ritual gifts 
from brother to sister, or from a married 
woman’s famdy to hn in laws), unrecipro 
cated transfers between separate households 
a(e a rare occurrence 

Our observauons in (he study villages sug 
gest that this general pattern apphes even to 
widows, thou^ perhaps in a somewhat less 
stringent form Ihble 10 provides informa¬ 
tion on different types of social support 
reported by widows in these villages Since 
a smal' minority of widows would be living 
in the same household as the person from 
whom support is menuoned m this table, (be 
actual extent of inter household transfers is 
somewhat move restneted than these figures 
suggest One should also remember thai 
each respondent may have mentioned more 
than one source or form ol support Bear 


TaBIT? PrIMAKS OttUPAIIONSOI Hoi MHOIDSWIIH Winows Bt-IORt WllJOW H< K)l> ANII AI Till 

llMl Ol INIIRVIFW 1990 


Primary Occupation 


Nuniba and Percentage ol Households 


Before 

WidOYvhood 

1990 

Diflereni t 


No 

I’d C cm No Pci 1 enl l No) 

Wage labour 

P 

20 6T •’4 

Ml 

Salaried work 

0 

0 44 n 

) 44 

C ultivaiion 

119 

4S lOS 40 

14 

Animal husbandry 

21 

K l( 6 


Caste set vices 

n 

r 

? 1 

6 

Self employment 

16 

6 1 


4 

Domestic servuts 

0 

0 10 4 

1 10 

Artisan produciion 

0 

0 

2 1 

y2 

Trade 

1 

I 

T 1 

0 

lutal 

262 

100 26 

UK) 

0 

Source Chen [Wlj 





TabisS Primary f) 

1 israiNSoi Hoi SI 

HOI r>s wiiii Wiixm' ' 


1 Ai)i n Mails 

Pnmaiy (kt-upalion 

With Adult Mali 

Withuui Adult Male 


No 

Per ( cni 

No 

Pw Cent 

Wage laboui 

SI 

Zs 

10 

19 

Salaried work 

4« 

\9 

4 

8 

C ultivalinn 

■>9 

tx 

26 

49 

Animal husbandii 

IS 

7 

1 

2 

( asic seiYiiis 

S 

2 

2 

4 

Sell employmcni 

1(1 


*» 

4 

IXimeslic work 


I 

8 

IS 

Ailisan produwlioM 

■> 

1 

0 

0 

7radc 


1 

0 

0 

loial 

209 

100 

SI 

100 


\nunt (hen [19911 
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ing thte to the octeiK of taiter- 

househOW tnnsfen appeats to be quite 
limited Most forms of support are reported 
by up to S per cent of wndows m the case 
of support frrnn parents or in-iaws, and up 
to 10 per cent in the case of support from 
brothers and daughters The main exception 
IS that of gifts from brothers and daughten, 
reported by nearly 75 per cent of all widows 
Even from brotl>en> and daughters, however, 
support tends to be given either on ntual ol 
casions or in times of crisis (particularly 
illiKSS) Economic assistance on a sustain 
ed basis is exceptional 

On the basis of informal discussions with 
the respondents, a little more can be said 
about the relationships that tend to exist bet 
ween a widow and vanous relatives 
In-Laws 

Most widows in oui sample expected very 
little support from their in-laws (Ihblc 10 
confirms that support Irom this source is 
partif ularly rare) In favl »n laws were quur 
often peaeived as a source of harassment 
rather than of support Common forms ot 
harassment include <ex lal demand' and at 
tempis to depiivt a ssidow of hei nghtiui 
shaR of the lawl Similar loikIusiohs 'egar 
ding the strained lelationship betwetn a 
widow and her in liws ha</t been reached in 
many other tuoits 

The last that ino l widows list separate 
Iv from their in law, rtseiw serv httle 
support Horn ilei» in Ihi form of inter 
hoiisihold tan hr inj inrseist them 
piiniarilv as a poi'i'tiat soirsi ot harass 
ment, sontradists thi s m mi>n btlief that 
the Indian widow nuinu to ht assimilated 
in hci husband s faim's attc' his death In 
some I ommunitiL soiitnuied ammilaiion 
sonietiints does o kin n, the foii'i of a 
leviratic union, a prastist that apiiears to bs 
viewed with icpulsi m I v widows ihetnselve' 
[Drert, 1990] Darting this unattrattise op 
lion. howevM iht ^eiitial lult sceiris lo lit 
that inlaws saiiiioi ht soumed sn as a 
s<>urit ol Minxirt I ht not ion that t hi lotni 
Iannis provides pioiettion to wxdow i 
rutal Indi i is litlU ni nt than i nivtii 

Pan nts and Hn >iht r 

A widow , ula'iORshii> wnh n< i parent 
and brothers IS a iitilt ni sit somj Ics On ht 
one hand the pritiu t ti( pat iltical lesid ntt 
(distussed in Sttiioii III) severs mt lie 
between a woman and her paiental lomt 
On the oth' i hand a m.iitied woi la i dots 
not completely seast to hi .i d uu • •< i oi a 
sis|ii Besides iht btnids ot ptis»i il dftt 
tion and kcntimcm (sonunmt ' ngthen 
ed, rather than lisstmu hv h im' sepai i 
non), her ties with lici natal honn an sup 
ported bv certain nsiduai iighis Sht o 
entitled to visit htr |> ticni.il In inc to ht 
present at various ritual and ct n inonial tic 
casions, to nitsve to ht i lata! lusnic it taken 
ill or at the tunc of dclittriiiy a child ind 
lo receive gifts In the early vtais ol a 
woman’s married litc, these tits art pat 
licuiarly strong But as hci childicn piow up. 


and as tier parents and parents-uidaw die, 
these ties with hei natal home gradually 
weaken [Madan 1969) 

A woman’s relationship with her brothers, 
however, remains important long after her 
marriage in her position as a father’s sister, 
she has important ceremonial roles in the 
lives of her brother s children Her brother, 
in turn, in his role as the mother’s brother, 
has important ceremonial role> to p|ay in the 
lives of her children 

Further, a daughter, if widowed, is widely 
perceived to be entitled, in pnnctple, to 
maintenance in her naul home in the case 
where she is childless and to support if she 
IS needy ^ Although tew widows return to 
live in their naul home, and while their 
parents and brothers oiien feel that their 
own poverty st4Uid' in the way ol the tradi 
tioiial norms of support, many widows do 
seek some help from patents and especially 
brothers It a widow is particularly needy 
(e g, if she has no adult sons), her brotherfs) 
mav send hn icgutar remittances More 
comnii niy, widows receive the occasional 
gift, or an annua' gift (e g, on the occasion 
ol diwalt) frct>. (heir brothers. If parents are 
alive and able lo help thev may also be an 
apprciiabti sour c of support, particularly 
in times isi (IIS, 
liaughfen 

In noith India, scKial norms severely 
restrict thi lonuct between parents and 
daughters Panniis even it widowed are not 
supposed to seek help from married 
daughters onu ihes have joined their huv 
band’s patiiline 

In the koutse ot out survey, we had many 
occasions to obseive the conunmng strength 
or these tradiuonal norms Vib also found, 
however, that daughters often did support 
their widowed moiheis in ways that do not 
conflict with thcst norms I or instance, even 
if they arc not able (for practical or cultural 
reasons) to provide inaienal support in cash 
or in kind, many daughters who live close 
enough to that widowed mothers provide 
them with various sermes such as canng for 
them sslien thev an ill washing their hair 
or clothes, or helping them to matnuin oi 
repair their hcmies As fable Id indicates, a 


dau^ter IS moR hkdy ro caiv for a widcwiMl 
mother during her illness than any othiar 
relative 

Others 

Many widows are able to n^otiaic 
exchanges in kind (e g, a smidi amount of 
food) from caste neighbours. If she works 
for, or IS the dient of, a wealthy patron, a 
widow may receive small gifts on a regular 
basis If she is on good terms with an aT* 
fluent neighbour, she may also receive the 
odd interest-free loan Most of the tune, 
however, a widow’s household receives lit¬ 
tle help from the village commumty, and has 
to fend for itself like any other 

INTRA HousFHuin Distribution 

According to the traditional norms of 
Hindu society, the life of a widow is sup¬ 
posed to be aiBtere in the extreme—even if 
she belongs to an affluent household. For¬ 
tunately, the tradiUonal austenties have lost 
much of their relevance for the majonty ot 
north Indian widows, even though they can 
still be encountered among the ‘higher’ 
castes However, the needs ^ a dependem 
widow remain severely neglected in many 
households 

It IS plausible that intra-housebcdd m- 
equalities play an important part in the 
causation of lil-health and high mortality 
among widows In fact, expendituit and 
mortality data provide some indirect 
evidence in simpon of this hypothesis. On 
the one hand, taking together a// households 
with a widow, we Find that per capitq expen¬ 
diture levels for this group arc not 
sigmFicantly lower than tor households 
without a widow On the other hand, 
mortality levels among widows have been 
found to be up to three times as high as those 
oi mamed women in the same age groups 
(see Section II) These two observations 
would be difficult to reconcile with the 
notion that tlw health status of a widow 
reflects the economic status of the household 
she lives in The most straightforward inter¬ 
pretation of these Findings, in fact, is that 
the extent to which a woman’s needs are met 
in a household with a given level of per 
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Mouse hkiUl lilcntits ui Household Head 


hi'i Sell Son(\» Other Total 



Ni 

Pc 1 till 

No 

Per Cent 

No“ 

fler C ent 

No 

“ Per Cent 

Smelt 

II 

i: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

12 

Nil lia 

t 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 III il 

n 

2< 

lOs 

40 

0 

(I 

170 

63 

lull 1 


9 

(1 

0 

M 

11 

38 

22 

Ml isp k 

Pt 

ai 

Ids 

40 

14 

11 

262 

too 


Sinfik w .Um livinik aloiit 

Nuiltii widov plus (hildrm adult'Ons 

liliil widow plus idtili soiHs) iiut alls olhii members 

Othei nsiduat .alixors 
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* Gipilii cRpondltiJM It ffi fftfh towtr tdbM iliv 
fitft widoir thta when the k a married 
womiB.*' 

It might be added that, at wai d i tcutted 
in Section II, the mortality mudy [Rahman 
and Menial 1990] fiiidt much lower 
mortality ratm among widowt who me 
reported to be the iieud* of the houteboM 
than among widowi Uving at dependant in 
other houtehoidt of a tindtar type (HMe I). 
TUt flndiiig, toob it oootiatent with the no¬ 
tion (Ihble I). This finding, too, is con- 
titiem with die nation that inm-houtehold 
inequaUtiet aie an important cause of high 
mortality ratm among widowt. 

The litenuuie on intra-household in- 
equalitim in rural India hat, to fm, concen¬ 
trated mainly on the queoion of mak- 
fcmale divitiait, eqiedally those between 
young boyi and girls. In this content, three 
ppadfaiede landnaHtt ofintrahouteholdm- 
equa Htira ha ve b ee n widely dhcusted: (1) the 
*retutn* which the dedsion-makerts) nd^ 
enpect to obtain fiom allocating connunp- 
tion to different individuals in the 
ho u se h o l d; (2) the perception of what dif- 
fnem meinben of the household ‘deterv^ 
to receive: and (3) the ‘baigaining poncr’ 
po meie e d by diflcicat household mgmbers 
entaged in a relation of co-operative 
conflict” 

Whether return, desert or bargaining 
power(orao widdna t i onoftheec)istheieie- 
vam determinam of household inequalities, 
one would not cnpect a dependent widow to 
nceive a favourable treatmoit within the 
household. The return a housdirdd head 
ndght hope to obtain flrom better treatment 
of a widrra would, at best, take the form of 
improved domeak servim such as child 
cam The perception of whm a widow 
deaervm is not Uhely to be very high when 
she is seen as an ‘unpipductivr' dqiendent. 
And the baigainiiig power of a widow who 
lives in a situation of extreme dependence 
<m support ftom other household members 
. would also be typically very low. In these 
drcunnianoet, the temptation for those who 
maintain a dependem widow is to confine 
their support to what is reqidred by the un¬ 
exacting demands of ‘duty*. 

The basic problem is not only that a 
widow often depends on other household 
members to survive; but also thm these other 
household members do not depend on her 
for anything essential. Each of the three ap¬ 
proaches mentioned above suggests that a 
widow who can contribute something im¬ 
portant to the household (e g, a widow who 
owns land, or who earns a pension) will be 
much less exposed to neglect than a widow 
who is regarded at unproductive; This obser¬ 
vation implies, inter alia, that more secure 
property nghu could play an important rote 
in enhancing the living conditions of widows 
in rural India.” We shall raurn to this 
point in the concluding section. 

Thesebroadremarksonlyscntchthesur- 
fooe of the problem of intra-household treat¬ 
ment of widows, and we should not con¬ 


clude without wnrafog qgsAnn the sfa n p h- 
ficaifons they have involved. Udmately, the 
tteatmem a widow reoeiwn is the outcome 
of a dedsion-making proceu (m co¬ 
operative confikt) that is a good dr^ more 
oompim than with the fiuniliar nule-fomak 
inequalities. When a widow lives with one 
of her married sons, for instance; the rda- 
tkmships baween the vridow and her son, 
between her son and his wife; and bnween 
daughter-in-law and mother-in-law would all 
enter into the equation. These relationships 
ore affected by factors such as duty, affec¬ 
tion. and authtwity. in a emf that n^ not 
fit easily into the familiar anidyset based on 
return, ilesert or baigaining power. The out¬ 
come can be anything between the widow¬ 
ed mother taking the rok of a tyraimkal 
household head to her being at the mercy 
of an uncaring daughtm-in-low. Whik there 
are good general arguments to explain why 
vridows ate often observed to be in a situa¬ 
tion of vulnerability and negket, it is also 
important to understand how, in some dr- 
cumstances, they mairage to escape that 
predicament. Tbw ore important diteaions 
in which to-otpond the study of intra- 
household inequalities in rural India. 

MCTHEICS AND SONS 

As we saw earlier in this section, a lar^ 
maiority of Indian widows live with one or 
several of their adult sons, and this living 
arrangement is the main form of community 
support they receive. The relationship bet¬ 
ween a widowed mother and her son(s) is 
therefore of particular importance. Some 
aspects of this relationship are already 
covoed by the preceding discussion, but OIK 
particular feature deserves further attention. 

In rural north India, the norm of co¬ 
residence of a widowed mother with at least 
OIK of her sons is still very strong. If a 
widow has only one son, he is not likely to 
risk the disapproval of the commumty by 
rejecting this basic Tilial duty, even if thu 


K«fogarmiigeiMmttpiq!ll«RttKhiOHab^ : 
or another fe g, because ol Mnafoni banmen 
the wkfow and her daHghler-in-4asv). The 
same applies wheri a widw has several sons 
living together, though this is not a very 
common situation since the patriftaiernal 
Joim family tends to disintegrate quite 
rapidly after the death of the patriarch. If 
a widow has several sons livirqi separately, 
boweva,' the norm of co-icsidence loses 
some of its strength, since there is the 
possibility of each son relying on the others 
to look after his widowed mother.” 

Some communities have evolved 
systtmatk vnon of dealing with this poten¬ 
tial ‘ftee-ridiiig' probldn, for instance 
through the hardier norm that the ywiMigasr 
ton should take care of hit elderly parents 
or widowed mother (with, poesibly, a stan¬ 
dard oompensotioa for tlfo adra burden 
being provided to this son in the form of 
ownership of a small piece of land ear¬ 
marked to the subsistenc e needs of the 

Table It* Distsibution of CuasENT Widows 

AND REMARXIED WIDOWS IV CaSTC GROUF 


Caste Croup Number of i¥r- 

Widowi centage 
Current Re- of Re¬ 
married married 
Widows 
to Ever- 
Widowed 


Upper castes 

Other castes 

95 

6* 

59 

Higher 

31 

1 

31 

Lower 

66 

15 

18.5 

Scheduled castes 

68 

14 

171 

Other groups 

2 

0 

0.0 

Tbiat 

262 

36 

12.1 


* Mainly widows from a caste of ambiguous 
status, the Kayi^ha caste, m Bihar and West 
Bengal; and from a Rajput caste in UP Hills 
m which leviratic unions are common 
Sourer. Chen (1991) 


Table 10; Reforted Forms and Sources of Suffort 


Forms of Support 

Brothers 

Daughters 

In-Laws 

Puents 

Others* 

Tout 

To children 

Food 

8 

2 

g 

7 

5 

30 

Clothes 

8 

I 

8 

7 

4 

28 

School fees 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Medicine 

6 

0 

5 

6 

1 

18 

Mamage 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Child care 

1 

0 

7 

2 

3 

13 

To widow 

Food 

23 

23 

13 

14 

38 

III 

Clothes 

24 

27 

12 

14 

34 

111 

Medicine 

19 

19 

9 

13 

28 

88 

Care during illness 

18 

27 

9 

12 

76 

142 

Gifts 

61 

64 

8 

16 

45 

194 

Loans 

5 

2 

4 

1 

131 

143 

Total 

179 

166 

87 

95 

367 

895 


* Not including sons 

Source. Chen (1991) Each emry in this table indicates the number of widows who have reported 
support of the rekvani type This table incorporates the responses of a total of 262 widows, 
bach widow may have reported more than one form or source of support. The 'Total* 
row and column should be interpreted accordingly. 
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pMikirfir to wm 4he tMii * 0 ^^ 

bUriBB of wppotrim thtir w i do wedTOodier, 
et>IViakiVtwM*tnu|intaiBinf)ierfor 
oiiaiiMp«rMoftiiiie.Biittlieiearnui|e- 
oMtti OR not oMiiely nHbbIcv md can Imik 
down in • auntar of wayi; for instance, a 
yon^ast stm magr migrate and leave his 
addonod mother to be looked after by his 
ntacumt brothers, and brothers with very 
unequal esroiiw abilities may quarrel about 
what a Ciir amnfement for supporting their 
mother would bn The arrangements in ques¬ 
tion teem to be particularly fragiie in times 
of hardship such as succession of drought 
years, when the tempution to rely on one's 
brothers to take care of a widow^ mother 
can be particularly stnmg.^ In the study 
WUages, that are several cases of a widow 
Uvingon her own (often with little support 
from others) despite having adult sons. 

Having said this, it is important to note 
that, in some drcumstances, the existence of 
a plurality of sources of support can be turn¬ 
ed to the advantage of a widowed mother. 
More iHecisely if a widowed mother is in 
possession of some valuable asset (e g, a 
piece of land), her sons may look at co- 
residence with her as a privilege rather than 
a burden. As a result, she Is very likely to 
be securely integrated in the household of 
otK of her adult sons. The credible threat 
of leaving that household to join one of her 
mher sons may even strengths her bargain¬ 
ing power within that household and ensure 
her good treatment.^' A similar situation 
would apply when a widow earns a pension 
that etutbles her to make some cotuiibutlon 
to die household’s income over and above 
the cost of her own subsi.^ence: Here again, 
what can make a crucial difference is the 
ability of a widow to gain recognition as a 
person who contributes to the household 
economy, rather than being seen as an 
unwelcome liability. 


Seieclied C o mK Mtot 
laftwnee of Grate 

So for, we have oonoeotnled on identify- 
ing common patterns fat the predicament of 
widows in north India. A more reTined 
analysis would also have to Invadgate the 
dive^ties associated with foctors such as 
casts; class, age or area of residence. A 
detailed investigation of this kind is cteariy 
beyond the scope of this paper, but the con¬ 
trasts iitvolued may be Ini^y iUustiated with 
reference to the particular issue of caste. 

Sanskritisation Process 

There are rnaior difterenoes in gender rela¬ 
tions among (fifferent castes in north India. 
Hkm differences are particularly |»onounc- 
ed betwee n the two poles of the caste hierar¬ 
chy: at one end, the hi^y‘Sanskritised’up¬ 
per castes; and, at (he other, the so-called 
‘untouchables’ and scheduled castes. 

Social restrictions on the lifestyles of 
women tend to become more rigid as one 
moves up in the caste hierarchy, ifor instance, 
there is more secluson of femaies among up¬ 
per castes than among lower castes. Within 
upper-caste communities in north India, 
women arc often strictly secluded and denied 
access to gainful employmem outside their 
homes. By contrast, lower-caste women have 
greater freedom to take up gidnful employ¬ 
ment. Among the many castes which con¬ 
stitute the vast ‘middle' of the caste hierar¬ 
chy, what is considered appropriate 
behaviour or work for women is ctosely link¬ 
ed with the family's position (both ascribed 
and aspired) in the sodal-status hierarchy 
[Bardhan, IMS). As a means to acquiring 
status, thm who can afford to do so follow 
upper-caste norms in n^ard to women’s 
lifestyles. 

When particular caste groups acquire 
wealth. Of aspire to hitter ituus for some 
other reason, they often try to tUstance 


Table I2: Kconomic AcriviriES or Widows in Different Caste Croups 


Ecoiunnic Activity 

Upper Castes 


Other Castes 


Scheduled 


No 

Per 

Higher 

Lower 

Castes 



Cent' 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

Wage labour 

Farm 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

20 

34 

50 

Non-farm 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

S 

16 

24 

Migrant 

1 

1 

0 

0 

h 

2 

4 

6 

tiultivation 

49 

52 

4 

13 

35 

53 

21 

31 

Animal husbandry 

22 

23 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Caste services 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

6 

9 

Self-employment 

in village 

4 

4 

1 

3 

5 

8 

6 

9 

Outside village 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Ikade 

In village 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Outside village 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

1 

1 


lower bi loiw I 

tkes of higher-status housifoailifo. I 
terms have been used to describe tWi j 
tion of upper castes fey lower eafo#.' 
most common term is "SanskritisRtfoii*, ,i 
ing from the fact that certain 
Sanskritic rites are ccmflned to the 
castes. CMher common terms, based (fol 
identity of the group being imitatedt V 
‘Biahminisation’ and ‘Raiputisation’.^1 
point here is not to argue for one trag|| t|ii^|; 
another, but to note the “Wrength of. 
tendency to imitate and also the mm 
tion of the tenden^” {Oumont, 1980: 

This process of imitation has very spe^^M 
implications for women in general aM 
widows in particular. Indeed, one of the ||i^^ 
miiKnt forms it takes is the adoptioh 
upper-caste norms regarding marriage aii^l 
the behaviour of women. These indndi^' 
(I) the prohibition or disapproval of «Mqey.j 
remarriaae. and (21 the withdraund of''; 
women from the labour market. 

Sanskritisation and Lifestyle .op 


Widows 




Note. Each entry in the table shows the number (or percentage) of widows from the relevant 
caste group who reported the indicated activity. Some widows reported more than one 
activity, and some reported none. The numbers of widows in each group are as follows: 
upper castes (95): other, higher (31); other, lower (66); scheduled castes (68). 

Sourer. Own (1991). 


Among some middle-caste groups wi^'. ‘ 
used to allow widow remarriage, theRts«|i’i^ 
emerging trend towards prohiUd^ qr ..'^ 
discouraging this 'disreputable' practioc; gg 
a means to achieving hitfOT sorial status. Ap*i 
influence in the reverse direction arises foMv 
’Westernisation’, social refonn mowaaeittt^; 
and the erosion of traditional values. Uadtaf 
this influence, some castes have libenfowl 
their attitude towards widow iemanfo|s 
[Madan, 1989]. In the study vtUsig^ 
however, the trend towards mote vrideqinud 
prohibition against widow remarriage is. 
noticeably stronger than the trend towards 
increased tolerance. 

As far as labour force partiqpation is 
concerned, a large numbre of widows— 
especially those who head households—are 
caught between the contradictory demaiKli 
of Sanskritisation and survival. On the one 
hand, caste norms confine them to their 
homesteads; on the other. th9 need to wvvfc 
in order to provide for their fomilies.' TU 
dileroma applies particularly to poor widows 
belonging to an upper caste or a status- 
aspiring group It is cspedally acute tot ( 
widows with insuffleient male support fo ; 
meet subsistence needs, and during tfec i. 
period of hardship that oflen follovn the I 
sudden loss of a husband. The {riight of 
widows in this predicament is not enviable:, 1 

if they enter the labour force; they risk icnni, .! 
censure; and (sometimes) excommunication . [ 
from their kin or caste group; if they do not i 
seek gainful emptoyment. their families may | 
have to endure extreme deprivation. ' . ' 
In the study villages, tliereree marked dil- .j 
ferences in the restrictions that apply ni ! 
widow remarriage and women’s work among 
upper and lower castes. Almost umfbrmty, ; 
upper «;pstcs prohibit widow fcmarriagq and. ’ 
do liot allow women to seek gainful emptoy- i 
ment outside the housebi^d By contrast, 
scheduled castes permit widows to renaity , 
and women to seek gainful empfeymeatt’ . 
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IlMiMcbk Npr DflUiik «wi Ao Mte SiiilttiQil 

IwUmm^ New DeUli. for togi«ic amiuiiec.]. 

1 ThMe b, aamkiMUK • luie UicfatuR on 
•fcmn te l i HMtB d houadwlds’ In run! Indin, 
nnd it is alto tlm cate that a maiority of 
'female hous eh old heads arc addowt. 
However, these studies provide a vny 
linuicd hash for irodyint tte economic and 
sociid condition of widows as individuals. 
See Oreie (1990) for further discussion of 
this pomt, and of the insights that can be 
gained mto tbeKfeof Indian widows from 
the okting literatuic on femaie-headcd 
households, aging, kinship, sati and rdaied 
subjects. 

2 For a more detailed discussion of the liv¬ 
ing conditions of widows in rural India, and 
of iiiipiicationt for action, tee Drae (1990) 
and Chen (19911, on which the present paper 
amply draws, 

3 Unleu stated otherwise, the term Siddow- 
hood* wiU be used in this paper to refer to 
female widowhood specific^y. 

4 The Bangladeth villa^ it in Mymentingh 
district, northern Bangladeth. IVvo of the 
Indian villages are in Mahamshtm state (in 
Sbolapur and Akola districts). The third 
Indian village is in Mahbubnagar district 
of Andhra Pradesh. 

5 This is aside from the limitations that app¬ 
ly to these standard economic variables even 
in the absence of intta-hoiitehold in¬ 
equalities. (See Dreic (1990) for further 
discussion.) 

6 The state of Assam, where the 1981 Census 
did not take place; is excluded from the 
discussion of this section. So are the other 
five states of the north-east (M^halaya,* 
Manipur, Nagaland. Sikkim and Tripura), 
which have small populations and rather 
special dcmogmphic, social and cultural 
features. 

7 In this pmier'south India’refers to the slates 
of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala and 
Ikmil Nadu, and ‘north India’ refen to the 
rest of the country. 

8 See Verma (1988: 97-M]. For men, life 
expectancy is ^ly’ fifteen yean shorter in 
Uttar Pradesh thrm in Kei^. 

9 See Dreze (1990). The suggestion that the 
incidence of widow remarriage is lower in 
south India than in north India may strike 
as counter-intuitive, insofar as it conflicts 
with the widely-accepted notion that the 
former region is comparatively advanced 
when it comes to the position of 'women in 
society. However, a targe proportion of 
widow 'remarria^’ in India are accouiued 
tor by ascribed leviratic unions, a practice 
more widespread in the north, and especial¬ 
ly in the north-vrest, than in the south. 
Higher rales of widow remarriage in the 
north iruy thus confirm rather than con¬ 
tradict that region’s reputation for 
‘backwaidneK* in gender relations. 

10 Patrilocal residence and patrilineal 
inheritance can themselves be seen as two 
enidal aspects of the nonh Indian system 
of 'patrilineal kinship*. A deeper analysis 
of the status of women in general and of 
widows in pulicutar would have to include 
I serious ihscussion of this kinship system, 
« wrilas of the patriaidialauthority struc- 


I e^idt is itialf a nearly univeisal feature of 
marriage piaeticea in north India. We 
overlook Ihr the auhtler dfethiction bet¬ 
ween ‘ p atiilocality* and 'virihxdity’, which 
turns on whether or not the husband cem- 
tinues to live with his fether after marrying. 

12 An eiampie of oiceptions to this general 
rule is the case of widow iriio used to live 
in her parental village at the time of losing 
her husband poasi’b^ because the latter was 
a 'gharjamai' (uxoriloeBl son-in-law). A 
Igharjamai’is a married man who is invited 
by his parents-in-law to oontie and live with 
them, usually because they have no son 
themsdves. 

13 As wives, women have no coparcenary 
rights in their conjugal farruiies; they only 
have a right of maintenance. 

14 In such cases, the’gharjamai’(in-inarrying 
husband) assumes the duties of a natural 
son (Cain, 1986). 

15 For a detailed discussion of widow remar¬ 
riage in north India, arul an evaluation of 
earlier studies on this subject, see Dreze 
[1990). 

16 The remarriage of a childless vridow tends 
to be an altraaive proposition for roost of 
the interested parties. Rir the widow herself, 
it is the only path to motherhood. From the 
point of view of the in-laws, accepting or 
encouraging the remarriage and departure 
of a childless widow is a convenient way of 
regaining contnd over her d e ceased hus¬ 
band’s land. At far as the father and 
brothers of tire vridow are concerned, it is 
plausible that compassion often motivates 
them loarrange her remarriage, bi addition, 
among coitununhies where brothers (or 
fathers) have a strong obtigation to support 
a vridowed sitter (cu daughter), a childless 
widow may be seen as a threat of lifelong 
liability, especially if she it anxious to leave 
her husband's village^ 

17 In north Iiuiia. the 'tettuuriage^ of a widow 
is txM considered as a ‘second marriagd, but 
rather as a marriage of an inferior kind (or 
what Louis Dumont calls a 'secondary 
marriage’). It is referred to by terms 
(e g, 'nataru’ in Gujarat, 'tagai' in Uttar 
Pradesh, ’sangha’ in ykst Bengal) which are 
unrelated to tire words that would be u^ 
for a first marriage ('lagan', ‘shadi’, 'biye^). 

18 It should be added that a widowed moth» 
cannot always assume that she will be able 
to take her sons witb her (or even to see 
them occasionally) if she leaves her first 
husband’s village to remarry. Her in-laws 
may object, given the notion that her sons 
belong to their own lineage. 

19 See Drere (I990| and Chen [1991] for fur¬ 
ther discussion. 

20 See Dreze (1990) for recent empiricai 
evidence as vrell as a review of earlier 
studies, including those of Bose and Saxena 
(1964], Bose and Sen (1966), Marula- 
siddaiah [1969], Lai (1972], Sh^ (1973), 

I Cain «al (197^, Vuuk (1981], Cain (1986), 
) Krishnakumari [1987] and Vlassoff |199oj. 
I 21 1kble lO does not include information on 
i ■ iiuer-household traiufers from sons. As was 
r discussed earlier, widows who have sons 
! usually live with them (or at least with one 

of them), so that sunfort from tons main¬ 
ly takes the form of imra-household rather 




aMp beiwaw' widowed mdfoer* 
tons h iHtmuHl in section 4.4. ' 

22 See, e g, Karian (190], 

S3-5S], Bhave (1983], Loinamhdth yiw M 
Saraswati (I98S], Dak «idShanlu|lilpB 
Krishnakumari (1987], Oulati and 
(1988: 74], Lingam Lakshmi ll988;lijpf 
Ghoshal (1989], Kumari (19881 
(1990]. ‘ 

23 Even as emitreiu an anthrop(do|^'||^^i 
Stanley Tunbiah assumes that ‘TnwitfiK 
because the Indian woman it incotpojgnP;,. 
into her husband’s household 

family, the ettj^ greater economic 1 

than her African counterpart wheit' .^m^ 
becomes a vridow" (Ihmbiah, 1989: ^ 

24 Widovvt, arid women more geiterallxaOlMt^ A, 

tttonly assert that they reiinquithol j 
share of their father’s land in return forW i 
promise of mainienanoe and/or supgofi i 
should they be widowed, divorced, oK . 
deserted. Sisteni tic a protective cord awtcf^vi 
the wrist of their brother during the | 

festival to help ensure that their brodha^' i 
vrill. when needed, protect and tuppa^;} 
them. I 

23 See Dreze (1990]. This finding is btued 
National Sample Survey data for Kvaafeip"' f 
(1977-78): the difference in per capfek 
expenditure levels between househokls'vtiUf'. 
and without vridow may be soioewhat laigil'' J 
in north India than in this south Ifldliin!|, 
state; i 

26 AcompiesneniaryeqrianatianoouldbeBilt!; 
the incidence of poverty among housaliahii '^ ^ 
with a vridow is much greater than aaaoal '' 
householdt without a vridow; despite shnttiii;. ’ 
average per capita eipenditute ieveli; dU|, 
to high levds of econoinic inequafity witlAs 
the former group. The inddeace of poueir ' 
9 may well be quite high in this group^ltea^'' 
ing in mind that it includes a signimt| 
proportion of vulnerable households (eg|. 
vridows with small children). Howeveit T 
would be implausible to attribute all or CMtf >, 
most of tire observed contnat bciwatif 
expenditure and mortality data to tUi filR; 
tor: such an attribution would inqily anai8 ’ 
ingiy high levels of mortality amoag tlii',' 
poorer vridow-inclusivc households. .1 

27 On these different approaches, see Drew; 
and Sen (1989: chapter 4], and tte htenuai 
died there. Note that icturo anddeaertapt 
be importani whether houaehotd dccitim 
are seen to be taken by one maxiiwhillj 
individuat (the household ’head’), 
whether they are teen as the outcome Ofij . 
co-operative conflict (in which case leturi 
and desen cut b^regarded as one dete^ 
minant of bargaining power). 

28 Quite a few empiricai studies mentirnithi. 
ownership of land or other aasets coi^ 
siderably enhance the siaius. treatment p 
bargaining power of the aged (includin 
widows) within the househedd- See e t 
Harlan (1968:474], Marulasiddaiab (»« 
117], Raj and Prasad (1971:136-38], Clhin i. 
ai ]i979: 7], Bhave (1983: 6], Dak turf' 
Sharma (1987:49,34], Wadley [n d]. As os 
old man bluntly put it, "withwt properlt 
children do not look after their pareri i 
well” ]cited in Caldwell el al (1988: 19lV, 

29 This is the situation alluded to in 
popular Bengali saying 'bhaager ma (kiu 
paae na', wMch can be tkemlly tnuudah 
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OaoiM', ami fa MBd ]■ divtrte oonMctt 10 
' nfbr lo the praMem of ‘ftw-ridiiii’. 

|0 Sic IXbk (1990] ftvftinhcrilfacuitM>n. and 
' fooe cmpMol erideooe firom dro^t- 
affeciad viBafci in Oujant. 

II Thfa dtiwtioa fa not Jint a tiieamical 
«pidMlk» See Okcae (199(4 and Chen [1991] 
Blr MMK empirieal illuttraikmi from the 
Mndy viUagei. 


t The notion of Samkritisation fa perhapi 
(MM pRMMed in the wonfa of M N Srinivas. 
who popularfaed the concept: ‘The caste 
system fa far faom a rigid system in which 
tte position of each component caste fa fix¬ 
ed for all time. Movement has always been 
possible; and especially so in the middle 
legions of the hieiaichy. A low caste was 
dbie to rise to a Mgher positian in the Ineiar- 
chy by adopting vegetarianism and 
tectoialiim, and by ‘Sanskritiaing' Hs rfaual 
and paniheoa In short, it took over at far 
as possible; the customs, rites ami beliefs 
Ot the brahmins, and the adoption of the 
' brahrahiiGal way of life by a low caste seems 
f to have been fi^uent, though theoretical' 
I ly forbiddea. Tl^ process bds been called 
i 'Santkrltfaation* in thfa book" [&inivas 
I 1992:30]. 

9 In Ihbiet II and 12, these two groups of 
i father’castes are refnied to as‘higlier’and 
^ ‘lower’, respectively, 
d ifar instance; a pension scheme that dis- 
I auaUfiet widows who live with their adult 
sons could have the effect of discouraging 
:■ die integration of a widowed mother in the 
’ .household of one of her adult soiu. 

For prelimiaarydfacuttions of the scope for 
‘ soeW security measures based on the pro- 
vision of penskms, the protection of land 
V figMs and the promotion of gainfidemploy- 
'■ flient. see Drew (1990] and Chen [1991]. 
p Par an actual example of how collective ac¬ 
tion (led, in this instance, by widows 
; themselves) cgn succeed in bringing about 
! « radical change in the implementation of 
panskm schemes, see Drew (1990]. See also 
Chilati (1990] and Nair and fkacy {1989] on 
\ Kerala’t Aipieultural tkfarken’ Pension 
j Scheme 
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Insights from Kerala Experience 

LeeU Guiati 

With the process of aging considenbly more advanced in Kerala, it is there that the probiems aging _ 
mduding those linked specWcaliy to the preponderance of women among the aged and the incidence of ; 

wiH have to be faced first. But ^ith the rest oj the country likely to catch up in due course, the experience'-di^>^i^ 
insights gained in Kerala in grappling with these problems could be very useful. The problems connected 
aging vdikh Kerala currently faces have, therefore, to be tackled as national problems and solutions thought 
nationally. 



Intraduction 

THIS paper is divided into four parts. In 
Section II we look at the comparative pic- 
tUK of population aging in India as a whole 
and in Kerala, in the light of current and 
future demomphic trends, and its pro* 
nousoed female dimension. Section III deals 
with the implications of the evolving pattern 
of aging in regard to the incidence of widow¬ 
hood. (The expression ‘widowhood’ is ap¬ 
plied to both men and womea) In the fourth 
and final section we raise some questions 
about the social and economic aspects of the 
female aging and widowhood phenomenon. 

A word or two about our choice of the 
state of Kerala for comparative purposes are 
called for. In no Indian state is the demo¬ 
graphic transition as advanced as in the state. 
As the rest of the country catches up with 
Kerala in demt^raphic transition, the ques¬ 
tion whether the experience of Kerala would 
replicate itself dsewhere and how is extreme¬ 
ly important not only in itself but also from 
the point of view of national socio-economic 
policy formulation. 

The population density in Kerala is no 
doubt rather high but its growth rate is now 
rapidly declining with high average age at 
marriage^ a high level of family planning ac¬ 
ceptance and fertility control, a moderate 
d^ine in mortality, and a high degree of 
population mobility. The population is also 
fairly well advanc^ in literacy and educa¬ 
tional attainment and moderately successful 
in social change. 

Ihble I sets out .selected indicators for 
Kerala state and India. .Not only has the sex 
ratio (women per l,(X)0 men) in Kerala been 
the highest in the country throughout the 
present century, Kerala also has been con¬ 
siderably ahead in regard to other quality 
of life indicators such as life expectancy of 
women, their age at marriage and their high 
literacy rate. 

II 

Population Aging: Comparative 
Picture 

That in no Indian state is the aging of 
population as advanced as it is in Kerala 
should be of no great surprise. While the 
population aged 60 years and above consti¬ 


tuted 6.8 per cent of the total for India as 
a whole, for Kerala the percentage was 7.8 
in 1981. If we uke the female population 
only, the aging process is distinctly more ad- 
vanii^ in Kerala. This can easily be seen 
from Thble 2 which sets out the inter-state 
differences in the aging of the female popu¬ 
lation. As can be seen, Kerala leads other 
Indian states in its proportion of women 
above the age of 60 years. The proportion 
of aged women in Kerala is IS per cent 
higher than in the country as a whole Also, 
the distribution of aged women among the 
three age groups, 60-64, 6S-69 and 70+ is 
quite different in Kerala compared to most 
of the other states. While the proportion of 
women aged 60-64 is 3.1 pa cent for the 
whole of India, it is 2.7 per dmt for Kerfla. 
On the other hand, Kerala leads Indian states 
in the proportion of women aged 6S-69, and 
70+. 

TatNDs AND Projections 

Table 3 presents a picture of .how the 
population of Kerala has been aging since 
1961 and how it will look like over the next 
three decades and a half, i c, from 1991 to 
2026. (For the projections for Kerala'we have 
relied on the exercise done t^ 6hat and Ra- 
jan (1989].) it is to be noted that right from 
1961 the population of aged women exceeds 
that of aged men. The absolute excess wMch 
was of 0.1 million in 1961 is expected to 
quadruple to 0.4 million in 1991, rise even 
further to 0.6 million in 2011 and then 
stabilise at O.S million from 2016 onwards. 

Thus, while the number of the total aged 
is estimated to have increased from 0.9 
million in l%l to 2.6 million in 1991, the 
projections arc that it would reach the flgure 
of 8.3 million in 2026. It is noteworthy that 
in the past 30 years, 1961-91, the increase in 
the aged mate population was considerably 
lower than of the aged women (0.7 million 
as against 1 million). As against this, in the 
next 35 years, 1991-2026, the increase in the 
former will be very close to that of the lat¬ 
ter (2.8 million against 2.9 million). However 
in spite of the gap thus narrowing, while the 
percentage of the aged men in total male 
population will have increased during this 
period from 7.7 to 17.3, the percentage of 
the aged women in the total fmale popula¬ 
tion will have increased from 9.7 to I9.S. So 


not only will aged women continue 
number men in Kerala but also they wittcM-. 
stitute by the end of the First quarter at wi' ^ 
next century almost one-fifth of the tolt;: 
female population. 

GENDER Gap in life EXPECTAHCif f 

The single-most important demogratt^:: I 
facor behind the differential gender pamrii | 
of aging, as it is evolving in Iterala aajwlll. j 
as India, is none other than what is happak' . I 
ing to life expecuncy of people. 

The estimated and projected expecUgiki 
of life at birth for selected tiiiw peribdir' | 
1960-65,1980-85,2000-05, and 2020-£it^ | 
presented in Table 4 for Kerala and htiii ' 
The points to note are (I) in Kerala thetai’. 
pectttion of life at birth has been idglmlh. 
women than for men and that in recent yHk 
(1980-85) the gap has been the widept; 
in India as a whole; it was male life ' 
tancy at birth which was higher than fc^ 
life expectancy but the gap has narrowed h ^ 
33 per cent from 1.5 jKars to 1.0 yean 
(3) while the male/fenuile differential fe ak 
pected to continue in favour of men 
into the next century in India, thediffem' 
tial is expected to narrow down even fintfac 
during 2000-2005; (4) only by the dose «' 
the first quarter of the 21tt oentuty, woat' > 
life expectancy rates have shifted in fevou' 
of women in India; (5) in Kerala where, i 
1960-65, life expectancy for women ms 
already higher than men's by 3.8 years an 
where the gap had widened to 5.9 yams .1; 
1980-85, it is projected to narrow down OVt' 
the next 40 years; and (6) with the projecib 
faster improvement in male expectucy th 
difference between men and women i 
Kerala is projected to decline from S.9 yes 
during 1980-85 to 2.9 years during 2020-2 

The male-female differential in life expet 
tancy is expected to turn in fawMir of wome 
even in In^a as a whole. In Kerala, howeve 
the differential, already in favour of wooMr 
is likely to come down by. 2020-23 an 
become closer to the all-India figure th| 
it was before (2.9 against 1.4). Still, lif 
expectancy in Kerala for both men an, 
women would be considerably higher tha 
that- for the country as a whole Men I’ 
Kerala will be living 9.7 years longer an , 
women 11.2 years than those in the couMf! 
taken collectively. 
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f ^le 5 compares the estimated and pro- 
Hected life expectancy at birth in Kerala and 
{India with that in various regions of Asia 
|for selected tune periods In 1960-65, Kerala 
feas in the lead with respect to both male as 
.wdl as female life expectancy. The difference 
'was of 6 and 8 years respectively for men 
Hand women between Kerala and east Asia, 
,ibe region with the next highest life expec- 
jtancy- By 2020-25, the difference is projected 
fto narrow down to 2 years tor men and 0.7 
lyears for women. Of course, both Kerala and 
jeast Asia are supposed lo register con- 
fliderable further improvement during this 
[4>enod of 60 years, in fact, all the four 
j.Tcgions, including south Asia, are suppm- 
[ted to register distinct improvement in life 
j ^expectancy dunng this period for both men 
l|aiid women, with India (which is part of 
[(South Asia) however lagging behind some- 
[what 

|y In Ikble 6 we set out the improvement in 
I'fmale and female life expectancy between 
{^Mkcted periods of time in Koala, India and 
the Asian regions. It gives us an idea not on- 
y of the total improvement m male as well 
IS female life expectancy at birth over a 
jienod of 60 years but also of the phasing 
Wer time of the improvement. Thus the 
imuor portion of the gam of 25 yean in male 
fife expectancy and 27.3 yean in female life 
xpectancy in east Asia has been achieved 
luring the first 20-year period, 1960-65 to 
|j|980-85. In the rest of Ana, it is in the subse- 
||uent 40 years that the nmor portion of the 
Wn in life expectancy is likdy to be realis¬ 
ed. This includes India. Kerala’s case is 
({omewhai unique in that it staited with the 
?^pest life expectancy figures in Asia in the 
Mie period. Not surprisingly, the gain m life 
Kpectancy over the 60-year period in Kerala 
will be the mimmum. The corresponding 
base penod figures for India were the lowest 
br the Asian region; the improvement in life 

S pectancy over the same period of 60 years 
II however be greater than in Kerala 

it H unportant to note that though the im 
irovement m terms of the number of years 
lidded to life expectancy over the 60-year 
hcriod is the lowest for Iterala for both men 
md women, the level of bfe expecuncy 
Ceiala IS expected to reach by 2025 will be 
he highest in Asia for both the sexes, with 
women still living longer than men For 
ntUa as a whole, on the other hand, the level 
if life expectancy will be soli the lowest, 
Inugh women will have staited living longer 
han men, going by the expectation of life- 
t birth itsell 

Srx Ratios among Aged 

Reference was made at the very outset to 
higher ratio of women to men in Kerala 
alike in the rest of India, Almost from the 
irn of this century Also we have noted 
that among the aged (i e, 60 -i-) women 
Ulnumbcred men in 1961 and will out- 



I Ml- 

number them in 2025. tiekr tapiiMl M Mdlt 
ratio wKhin the group, Of the agfid evolve 
in the state? As can be observed from Ihble 
7, the sex latio among the aged in Kerala 
was, and will be, much more pronounced 
when compared to the geneial population 
More unportantly, if vc disaggregate the ag¬ 
ed, the sex ratio is and will be particularly 
high among the very old, 1 1 , 75+. The peak 
ratio of 156 females for 100 males aged 75 
yean and above appears to have already been 
reached in 1991; thereafter, going by the pro¬ 
jections, the ratio is expected to (tart declin¬ 
ing, but at a much slower pace among the 
less aged elderly (60-74) than among the 
more aged elderly (75'!-). Heavier female 
concentration among the veiy old in Kerala 
IS still likely to remain for Quite some time 


, ' ■ 'V t . I'f ” '< 'I, I 11 1 f 

and l^owe) mmilMriRi 1mitittbh fo 
as many a« 1.12 miBkM (i cs S7 Rer cent) win 
be women. The pnpomtenmee of women at 
old a^ partimilarty among the very old, 
has importmt hnplicalions. 

The sex mtio among the elderly in Kerala 
compares imenestingly with not only the 


ratio for India as a whole but also with that 
of the otiwr countries in south Asia. As can 
beaeen from Ihble 8, the sex mtio among 
the elderly in Kerala is strikini^y higher than 
that in India. Also it is higher thm thm in 
other countries of the region. The only coun¬ 
try having a ratio close to Kerala is Sri 
Lanka. It is projected however that by 2025, 
the SOI ratio among the elderly in Sri Lanka 
will have surpassed that of Kenda. 


Table I Seiected Indicators of Development of Women in Kerala 
AND India 1961-1991 


Kerala_ _India 


Items 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 

Sex ratio ^ 

(females/1,000 males) 

1,022 

1,016 

1,032 

1,040 

941 

932 

934 

923 

Literacy rate (tier cent) 
Men 

45.6 

62.5 

73.4 

86.9 

13.0 

18.4 

24.1 

32A 

IMimen 

64.9 

77.1 

84.6 

94.4 

34.4 

39J 

46.9 

52.6 

Metui age at marriage 
(years) 

Men 

26.3 

26.7 

27.7 


2 ao 

224 

23.4 


Women 

19.8 

21.1 

21.9 

— 

14.5 

17JI 

18.7 

— 

Expectation of bfe at 
buth (years) 

Men 

46.2 

60.5 

60.6 

66.9 

41.9 

46A 

54.1 

60.6 

Women 

50.0 

61.1 

62.1 

72.8 

40.6 

44.7 

547 

61.7 


Sources: (1) Oowerninem of Kerala [IMI]. 
(2) Sharma and RecherfoKi (19^]. 


Table 2: Proportion of Women Aged 60 and above in Toml Female Population of 
India and Major States, 1981. 


Sutes 


65-69 

TO-F 

60-f 

Index No 

India 

3.1 

U 

2.4 

6.8 

too 

Andhra Pradesh 

2.8 

1.5 

2.6 

6.9 

101 

Bihar 

3.1 

1.3 

24 

6.8 

100 

Oajarat 

2.6 

IJ 

2.3 

&4 

94 

Haryana 

2.4 

IJ 

2.0 

57 

84 

Himachal Pradesh 

2.6 

1.4 

2.7 

M 

99 

Jammu and Kashnur 

2.1 

0.9 

2.0 

S.0 

74 

Kainauka 

2.8 

14 

2A 

&8 

too 

Kerala 

2.1 

2.1 

3.0 

7.8 

IIS 

Madhya Pradesh 

2.8 

1.5 

2.6 

6.9 

101 

Maharashtra 

2.7 

1.6 

24 

6.7 

99 

Onssa 

2.1 

IS 

2.5 

6.7 

99 

Punjab 

2.1 

1.6 

3.0 

73 

107 

Rajasthan 

2.2 

1.3 

2.2 

6.3 

93 

Ihimlnadu 

2.7 

1.5 

2.1 

6.3 

93 

Uttar Pradesh 

2.7 

1.4 

2.4 

6.5 

96 

West Bengal 

X3 

U 

2.1 

5.7 

84 


Note. Inda No measures the relative imadenoe of aging of women between the various states. 
Source: Census of India {1961}. 
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ImpUcatiom of Emeiiring 
Pitteni of Aging 


Widowhood 


One major dimension of aging that the 
numbers proportions presented above 
fail to capture is ttat of widowhood. If only 
married people could survive as couples for 
as long as they lived, the nature of their 
dependence, regardless'of the aging phase 
th^ are passing through, would be extremely 
different from that when they outlive each 
other. Unfortunately, the reabty, as we note 
below, is closer to the latter. 

It is extremely important to know the 
marital status of the people when they are 
old. On that could depend sigruficantly their 
overall care and suppon, both from within 
the family and from the society and also the 
type of care and suppon th^ require. 

liible 9 gives the distribution of the aged 
by sex and marital status for Kerala and 
India in 1981. While only 1.1 per cent of the 
total male population was widowed, the pro- 
ponion of widowed female population was 
significantly higher at 9.1 per cent The cor¬ 
responding proportions for the country as 
a whole are 2.4 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively The gender gap in the inadence 
Of widowhood in Kerala was thus much 
greater than for the whole country (8.0 as 
against 5.6), although the incidence of 
widowhood of women was not much higher 
in Kerala than in the whole country (9.1 as 
against 8.0). 

When we disaggregate the elderly, we note 
that, (i) the incidence of widowhood steep¬ 
ly increases with the advancmg ot age 
among both men amd women in Kerala as 
well as in India, (ii) the gender gap in the 
incidence of widowhood with advancing age 
takes place much more prominently in 
Kerala than for India as a whole, and (iii) 
the incidence of widowhood among women 
of 70 years and above age group is very high 
in both Kerala and in India, particularly 
relative to that ol men in the same age 
group Thus while at age 70 and above less 
than one in five men in Kerala and slightly 
more than one in four in India were wido¬ 
wers, close to four in five women in India 
as well as Kerala were widows. The overlap 
between a^ and widowhood, so very signifi¬ 
cant for women, is as a keen observer notes, 
“much less important for men” (Dreze, 
11990]. 

' Relating the number of widowed persons 
to the total population to measure the in¬ 
cidence of widowhood does not tell the 
whole story, however. This can be seen from 
Ihble 10 which presents changes in the in¬ 
cidence of widowhood over the penod, 1%I 
to 1961, not only among total population but 
also among population aged 60-i-. In 1961 
the incidence of widowhood was higher in 
India as a whole than in Kenda even when 
measured by relating widowed persons to 
total population. The incidence, thus 
measured, in Iteala and India, declined 


aonlMMifWf over the 26<yefir period, for both 
men and women. 

But the story is difYerent when we look 
at the incidence of widowhood among the 
aged. In Kerala, it increased for men from 
8.5 per cent in 1961 to 11.5 per cent in 1981 
and for women from 48.6 per cent to 69.0 
per cent. For India as a whole, however, the 
incidence of widowhood among the aged, 
which was quite high, much higher than in 
Kerala, for women as well as men has been 
on the decline since 1961. As a result, the 
proportion of widows among the aged women 
in 1981 was lower in India than in Kerala 
(64.7 per cent against 69.0 per cent) though 
among aged men it was still higher (19.6 per 
cent against 11.5 per cent). In this context 
it IS also noteworthy that during the same 
20-ye»f period, 1961-81. the proportion of 
total widows and widowers accounted for by 
those aged 60-t- has been on the increase in 
Kerala as well as India, though much more 
signiTicantly in Kmla. 

Factors behind Gender Gap 
IN Widowhood 

The latgc gap noticed in the incidence of 
widowhood on men and women, be it in 


Kerala or India, dotfs all the tame yifW^ 
several questions about the iketon that 
behind It The important socio-demOiiati|)fc,'M 
factors generally considered to be beimtddNill 
imporunt phenomenon are: (i)gender tBRlBFv ^ 
ences in the expectation of Ufe ; (ii) dif^’-^, 
ences in the age of marrying partnerst and. i 
(ill) differences in resort to refflartrlUBfi*'’ 
between men and women. To what eaiei|R/) 
each of these factors has actually opendod,.!^ 
in Kerala and India in explaining the il^/ 
cidence of widowhood is b^nd our scs^w,,, 
A few observations are however called ' 

Gender Differences in Remarriage 

To start with differences between men amt,. 
women in resorting to remarriage, there il' ’ 
a general agreement that men in India as wdl.,. 
as Kerala resort more frequently to remain, 
riage than women, if there is disag reemc m 
It IS on how much more frequently do men 
tend to remarry compared to women, oveiaH 
and across various regions and stales. 

According to one overall estimate for 
India, for 1971, while one-third of evgr- 
widowed women remarried, the correspon¬ 
ding proportion for men was two-thirds 
(Bhat and Kanbaigi [1984]). Correspondtag 


Table 3: PopuLAnoN Aobd t0 + and abovb. Actual and PBOiBcnm 
Kibala. 1961-3026 


Bear 

(1) 

Populadou Aged 60-f 
(InMOlion) 

Popniatian Agad OO-P 
(forcaniaae of TbiaD 

IbttI 

(2) 

Male 

(3) 

Female 

(4) 

Tbtal 

(5) 

Male 

(6) 

Ibmak 

m 

1961 

a9 

.4 

J 

SJ 

$.7 

6.0 

1971 • 

IJ 

JS 

.7 

62 

62) 

6J 

1981 

1.9 

.9 

12) 

7.5 

6A 

7j6 

1966 

2.2 

12) 

IZ 

7.8 

7.1 

$j6 

1991 

2.6 

1.1 

IJ 

8.7 

7.7 

9.7 

1996 

3.1 

IJ 

1.7 

9.S 

8J 

10.7 

2001 


IJ 

ZO 

lOZ 

19 

lU 

2006 

4.0 

1.7 

Z2 

10.8 

9.4 

1Z2 

2011 

4.6 

ZO 

Z6 

11.9 

10.6 

I3Z 

2016 

5.7 

2.6 

3.1 

I3J 

12.6 

IS2) 

3021 

6.9 

32 

3.7 

16.0 

14.8 

17.1 

2026 

8J 

3.9 

4.4 

18.4 

17.3 

19JI 


Sounes: (1) Census of India, Reposts. 
(2) Bhat and Raian (1969]. 


Tarlb 4: Oendbr Du>ferenc9s in Lm ExracTANCY at Bhoh Kerala and India— 
SaLBcrreD Tmb Periods 


Kbars 


Kemla 



India 


Male 

Ibmale 

Diffaence^ 

Male 

Ihmale 

Differenoa 

196(V65 

S6Z 

60Jf 

3.6 

444 

43.0 

-U 

198045 

654 

102 

3.9 

532) 

SZO 

•12) 

2000-2005 

74.4 

78.1 

4J 

612) 

60J 

-0.1 

2020-2025 

76.9 

79J 

Z9 

67Z 

68.6 

lA 


* Differanoe is worked out as ooess of female over aaale life eapectency. 
•• Refen to 1965-68. 

SouKER (1) Govermnem of Kerala (1966). 

(2) Bhat aod Rajan (1990]. 

(3) Unitad nations (1965]. 
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I'<9ttimat^ of KenUHf remrriaie met, 
I foltowing the methodology of &h«t amt 
Kanbargi [1984], are not readily forthcom- 
I ing. However, as part of the Fertility Survey 
I attempted along with 1961 Census, an at- 
t tempt was made to estimate remarriage tates 
j for women in Kerala. Remarriage was found 
; to |)e 19.7 perjcent for ever-widowed rural 
: >tQmen and 15.16 per cent for urban women. 

' These rates are considerably lower than Bhat 
^ and Kanbargi’s 33.7 per cent in 1971 for 
I India. To what extent the difference is ex- 
: plained by the methodology and/or the gap 
I of a decade between the two estimates is 
■ something that needs to be examined, 
j However, it ought to be noted that the 
[ modest remarriage rates found to exist in 
j Kerala in 1961 led the authors to observe that 
' remarriage is certainly not uncommon in 
Kerala (Pillai (1970]). Still given the ethno- 
I religious composition of Kerala’s population 
I and the tradition of matriliny inherited by 
t major groups, to say that the remarriage rate 
! in Kerala for women is lower than in India 
' as a whole would not go unquestioned. In 
any case, the relevant question for us to ask 
is what, if any, was the difference between 
the sexes in remarriage rate and to that our 
answer for Kerala is not readily available 
Broadly speaking, it may still be true that 
the gender differences in remarriage rates are 
unlikely to be more pronounced in Kerala 
than in India. 

Coming back to gender differences in 
remarriage as an explanation for the dif¬ 
ferential incidence of widowhood among the 
sexes, the authors of the 1971 estimates of 
remarriage observe, on the basis of their 
[ computation, that “differences between the 
I population of widowers and widows shown 
I in the Indian census is caused mainly by 
mortality differences between the sexes 
resulting from differences in ages at first 
I marriages and not so much by differences 
: between the remarriage rates of the sexes” 

Life Expectancy and iVidowhood 

We have noted earlier that although in 
Kerala women have tended to live longer 
■than men, that has not been the case for 
India as a whole, not so far. The projections 
however are that by the close of the first 
quarter of the next century women in India 
as a whole also will have more than caught 
up with men in life expectancy. In fact, it is 
the pattern already that at higher ages, i e, 

! ages close to the age at marriage, women’s 
fife expectancy in India has caught up with 
men’s and it is estimated that by 2025 the 
^ expectancy of women at age 30 and 
above will have improved even further rela¬ 
tive to men's, though the women of Kerala 
’would still be somewhat better placed in this 
ttsard than the men of Kerala (Ihble II). 
This aspect of the evolving demographic 
aeenario. as Bhat and Kanbargi [1984] 
observe, is important from the point of view 
pf the incidence of widowhood. But its im- 
^ruince assens itseif with greater force, 
^given the gender differences in the age at 
^marriage. 


" Oamter tX^Sfimacea 

That the age at marriagt) for both men 
and women has been consistenUy higber in 
Kerala than in the whole country, right from 
the turn of the century, can be seen from 
Ihble 12. In 1901 the mean age at marriage 
of women in Kerala was 17.1 years when the 
corresponding all-India figure was just 13.2 
years. In 1981, the age at marriiue for 
women in Kerala was 21.9 and in India 18.3. 
For men. the mean age at marriage in 1901 
was 20.2 and 23.2 in India and Kerala respec¬ 
tively and 23.3 and 27.2 respectively in 1981. 

Four aspects of the evolving scenario in 
regard to the age at marriage ought to be 
taken note of in our context. Firstly, the dif¬ 
ference in the mean age at marriage between 
men and women all along has been quite 
substantial in both Kerala and the whole of 
India. For Kerala, the difference in mean age 
at marriage was 6.1 years in 1901 and 5.3 
years in 1981. For India, the difference was 
7 years in 1901 and 5 yean in 1981. Secondly, 
the difference in mean age at marriage is 
male-oriented in that all through the male 
age at marriage has tended to be higher than 
the female age. Thirdly, for both Kerala and 
India, there is a clear noticeable trend 
towards some narrowing of the difference 
over the years but the narrowing process has 
been rather slow. Fourthly, Kerala which 
started with a larger difference is coming 
closer to the difference in the whole of India. 
This is .so despite the fact that the age at 
marriage in Ke^a is still considerably higher 
than in India for both men and women. It 
is also n6teworthy that the gender differ¬ 
ences in age at marriage in India and Kerala 
are distinaly higher than those in the regions 
of Asia other than South Asia (Ihbifc 13). 


ui^w: 


Given the tife etpeetancy of men and 
woineri nnd thdr respective ages «inimriRiK 
it is possible tocoostniet a fuirily lifie-cycic 
table for a given population as an extension 
of the classic life table ’The fiutiily life-cycle 
(FIX) is defined as the time period ecten- 


Table 7: Sex Ratio in Kerala, rox General 
P onJLATION AND THE ELOERLY, 1961-2026 


Vbar 

Total 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Age 
60-f 

60-74 

75+ 

1961 

102 

108 

107 

113 

1971 

102 

109 

107 

117 

1981 

103 

113 

120 

131 

I99J 

)04 

128 

122 

156 

2001 

lot 

131 

127 

144 

2001 

101 

126 

119 

148 

2021 

100 

114 

108 

141 

2026 

99 

III 

106 

132 


Sources: (1) Census of India, Repons. 

(2) Bhat and Rajan (1989]. 


Table 8: Sex Ratio of the Elderly in 
Kerala. India and Sei ected South 
Asian Countries 



1980 

2000 

2025 

Kerala 

113 

131 

III 

India 

91 

98 

lOI 

Bangladesh 

82 

97 

102 

Pakistan 

88 

102 

96 

Sri Lanka 

103 

100 

114 


Sources: (I) United Nations (1982], pp 140-45, 
372-499. 

(2) lor Kerala, the sources are the 
same as for Tkble 7. 


Tablf S: Life Expectancy at Birth—Kerala and other Asian Regions 


1960-65 1980-85 2000-05 2020-25 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Kerala 

56.0 

60.0 

66.0 

71.8 

74.4 

78.7 

77.0 

80.0 

India 

44.5 

43.0 

53.0 

52.0 

61.0 

60.3 

67.2 

68.6 

South Asia 

45.7 

44.2 

54.5 

54.5 

63.1 

64.3 

68.9 

72.1 

South-East Asia 

45.4 

48.1 

55.5 

58.9 

64.3 

68.1 

69.9 

74.2 

West A.sia 

49.1 

51.7 

59.5 

62.6 

66.8 

70.7 

71.6 

76.0 

East Asia 

50.0 

52.0 

67.1 

69.8 

71.7 

75.7 

75.0 

79.3 


Sources: (I) Bhai and Rajan [1989{. 

(2) United Nations (1988). 

(3) United Nations [1980]. 

(4) United Nations [1982). 


Table 6; Changes in Life Expectancy ai Birth by Sex in Kerala, India and Asian Regions— 

Selected Time Periods 


IVears} 


1980-65/1960-65 200005/1980-85 2020-25/200005 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Kerala 

10.0 

11.8 

8.7 

12 

2.3 

2.0 

India 

7.5 

9.3 

8.0 

7.7 

6.2 

8.3 

South Asia 

8.8 

10.2 

8.6 

9.9 

5.6 

1J6 

South-East Asia 

10.1 

10.8 

8.8 

9.2 

5,6 

6.1 

Western Asia 

10.4 

10.9 

7.3 

8.1 

4.8 

5.3 

East ^sia 

17.1 

17.8 

4.6 

5.9 

3.3 

3.6 


Sources: Same as for Ikble 5. 
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dcMh Of survivii^ i^KMiie. A oonc^uat 
model of dK PLC contains four phases: for¬ 
mation, nmnsioo, contraction and dissolu- 
tion. O^le the family teu formed with mar- 
riage, extension lefen to t^ biith of children 
and contradkm to thedepanure of children. 
If one does not allow for divoKe, dissolu¬ 
tion of the FLC occurs at the death of the 
first spouse. The end of the dissolution 
{riiase, due to the death of the first surviv¬ 
ing spouse is the termination of the FLC. 
Dissolution of marriage and termination of 
FLC are due to the death of spouse only. On 
the basis of the FLC table one can simulate 
widowhood within a given population. 

As can be seen from Table 14, presenting 
the family life-cycle of Kerala and India in 
1981, the approximate duration of marriage 
taking into account the average age at which 
men and women get married, works out to 
39 years for Kerala and 37.90 years for India. 
The faa that the duration of maniage for 
Kerala works out to be higher than that for 
India as a whole by only l.t years in spite 
of the distinctly higher level of life expec¬ 
tancy in Kerala, which should have normal¬ 
ly resulted in the lengthening of the dura¬ 
tion of marriage, is noteworthy. Its explana¬ 
tion lies in the considerably higher age at 
marriage of men as well as women in Kerala 
as compared to India. 

As for the impact of the higher age at 
marriage on the incidence of widowhood, 
if both men and women were marrying at 
around the same age in a population, then, 
other things remaining the same, one would 
expect the incidence of widowhood to be 


also more or less linked with the sex differen¬ 
tials in life expectancy. However, since, as we 
noted above, there have been substantial 
gender differences in both Kerala as well as 
India in the age at marriage; the incidence 
of widowhood between men and women 
could not but be af<'ected markedly by these 
differences. 

From Table 14, we note, firstly, that for 
both Kerala and India the duration of 
widowhood is considerably higher for 
women than men; secondly, that the dura¬ 
tion of widowhood for a husband in India 
is almost twice as long as in Kerala; and 
thirdly, that the gap is much higher in Kerala 
than India—for 1981 it was 11.23 and S.23 
respectively. 


IV 

Social and Economic Aapecta of 
Female Aging and Widowhood 

That aging by itself has major socio¬ 
economic impiicaiions goes without saying. 
When aging combines with widowhood 
another dimension is added to the female 
dimension referred to in Seaion II of this 
paper. In this section, we propose to raise 
a few questions in regard to the pattern of 
aging as would appear to be evolving in 
Kerala, a patton that might well obrain in 
the rest of India before too long. 
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Kerala 



India 


Age Group 


C 

W 

D/S 

C 

W 


All ages 

Male 

37.0 

1.1 

0.2 

42.0 

2.4 

oji' 


Female 

38.7 

9.1 

1.4 

45.8 

8.0 

0*4 

60-64 

Male 

90.8 

6.0 

1.0 

83.4 

14.1 



Ftmale 

42.6 

52,3 

2.2 

43.1 

56.1 


65-69 

Male 

87.82 

8.9 

I.O 

80.3 

17.2 

04.-' 


Female 

33,0 

63.0 

1.6 

40.6 

58.6 

04 

70-F 

Male 

77.9 

19.1 

l.l 

70.4 ' 

27.0 

04, 


Female 

16.7 

80.7 

1.0 

21.7 

77.6 

0.3 


Notes : C—Currently married; W—widowed; D/S—divorced or separated. 

Source: Census of India 11481)1 

Tabll 10; Incidence oe Widowwxid bv Srx and Aoe—Kerala, India, 
I%1, 1971, 1981 


”-V 


Kerala_ _India 


Incidence of Widowhoexi 

1961 

1971 

1981 

t 

1961 

1971 

1981. 

Incidence of widowhood among men 

1.7 

U 

1.1 

3.7 

2.9 

X4 

incidence of widowhood among women 

10.0 

8.9 

9.1 

10.8 

8.9 

84 

Incidence of widowhood among men 60 years f 

8.5 

12.9 

11.5 

27.5 

22.4 

I93K 

Incidence of widowhood among women 60 years f 
W idows 60 years and above as a proportion of 

48.6 

69.8 

69.0 

75.4 

69.2 

64.7 

total windows 

Widowen 60 years and above as a proportion of 

44.5 

50.2 

59.5 

40.4 

46.8 

504 

total widowen 

58.3 

64.6 

72.1 

40.7 

45.3 

43,3 ■" 


Source: Computed from Census of India (1961-91). 


Table It: Life Expectancy by Sex at SeleciedAciEs for Kerala and India. 
I98I-8S TO 2001-05 




Kerala 



India 


Year 

e« 

jJO 

c«> 

e“ 

e“ 

c» 

e« 

e“ 

(A) Males 

1981-85 

65.45 

40.90 

16.48 

5.41 

55.60 

37.17 

14,57 

541 

198690 

68.52 

42,42 

17.14 

5.67 

58.10 

38.15 

14.93 

543 

1991-95 

70.99 

43.78 

17,79 

5.94 

60.00 

39.15 

15.30 

5.4S 

19962000 

72.92 

44.99 

18.43 

6.23 

63.10 

40.16 

15.68 

5.57 

2001-05 

74.38 

46.03 

19.07 

6.53 

64.10 

40.56 

15.83 

5.62 

(B) Females 
1981-85 

7042 

45.14 

18.25 

6.28 

56.20 

38.72 

15.79 

5.53 

198690 

72.81 

46.39 

18.91 

6.59 

58.70 

39.67 

16.16 

SA3 

1991-95 

74.91 

47.39 

W.56 

6.91 

6140 

40.62 

16.56 

5.74 

19962000 

76.61 

48.36 

20.21 

745 

63.70 

41.60 

16.70 

S.86 

2001-05 

78.71 

49.77 

21.39 

7.77 

64.70 

42.0 

1743 

5.90 


Note: Computed by N B Suresh Kumar on the basis of Coale and Demeny Model Life Ihble. 


TABt E 12; Mean Aoe at Marriage for Men and Women. 
1901-1981 


Year 


India 



Kerala 


Men 

Women 

Difference 

Men 

Women 

Difference 

1901 

20.2 

13.2 

6.1 

23.2 

17.1 

7.0 

1911 

20.5 

13.6 

6.5 

23.8 

17.3 

6.9 

1921 

18.4 

12 6 

5.5 

23.3 

17.8 

5.8 

1931 

20.2 

15.0 

6.0 

25.6 

19.6 

54 

1941 

19.8 

15.4 

6.3 

25.6 

19.3 

4.4 

1951 

21.4 

16.1 

6.5 

26.3 

19.8 

5.3 

1961 

21.3 

16.7 

6.8 

23.8 

20.0 

4.6 

1971 

22.7 

174 

5.5 

26.3 

20.8 

5.5 

1981 

23.3 

18.3 

53 

27.2 

2L9 

3.0 


Sources: (I) Demographic Research Centre (1974). 
(2) Government of India (1988). 
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India and Asian IUcions. 14^1985 



Men 

Womm 

Diffe¬ 

rence 

East Asia 

27.4 

24.2 

3.2 

South-East Asia 

25.4 

22.6 

2.8 

Vfe|t Asia 

25.4 

21.0 

4.4 

Soibh Asia 

24.4 

19.3 

5.2 

India 

23.3 

18.3 

5.0 

Kerala 

27.2 

21.9 

5J 


(• SoyKr. UniMd Nation'^ ’(1988). 


I Dependency Ratio 

k That with the advancing of age, one's 
» ability to support oneself economically and 
I even otherwise is reduced and consequently 
] one becomes dependent on others for sup- 
i ponisgenerally accepted. However, there are 
I a number of different ways of looking at the 
I ewnt to which the elderly people become 
I dependent. Thble IS presents various depen- 
I dency rati(» for ine period 1961 to 1981 for 
I Kerala as well as India. Column I gives the 
I old-age dependency ratio relating the 
I number of persons above the age of 60 for 
I every 100 persons of working age, i e, those 
between the ages of IS and 60. ThU ratio 
shows how many old people have to be sup¬ 
ported by persons of working age. No 
j i distinction is drawn between those of the 
, aged who may be economically independent 
> and those who are not. Nor is any distinction 
i made among those of working age between 
, those actually engaged in income generating 
: activities and tliose who are not. For Kerala, 
this ratio stood at II in 1961 and rose to 13 
5 in 1981. The number of old dependents for 
f; every 100 persons of workii^ age will thus 
I have increased in Kerala by 16.S per cent in 
; 20 years. In India as a whole, on the other 
, hand, the old age dependency ratio declin- 
' ed somewhat during the peri^ (from II in 
I 1961 to 10 in 1981). 

I . Of course, the elderly people are not alone 
! in depending on the society for care and sup- 
I; port. Children also need to betaken care of. 
i The old age dependency ratio tells a partial 
{ story. How many dependents that the popu- 
^' iation have to support can be known only 
if we add up both the old and the young. 
The child dependency ratio, i e, the ratio of 
persons age 14 and below to those aged 15 
i.and 59 in Kerala was 83 in l%l and went 
; down to 62 in 1981. Correspoding decline 
^ feu the India was from 77 in 1961 to 71 in 
11981. The total dependency ratio, where we 
! combine the old with the young, declined 
I from 94 in 1961 to 75 in 1981 in Kerala and 

I ; from 88 in 1961 to 81 in 1981 in India. Dur- 
ilog the same period the ratio of the aged to 
l;the children had increased in Kerala from 
|i3.7 to 21.5, an increase substantially larger 
Uhan for the country as a whole, where the 
(increase was nominal, viz. from 12.4 to 12.5. 
lAccording to the projections made for 
flCenla flhble 16), the ratio of aged to 
^tduldren will have increased from 21 in 1981 
83 in 2026. Thus mon^ than four-fifths 

j ■ 

■ ‘ 


trf the Wtf dependents wiBhe'dK'dfttf dues 
(i e. 604-). Of the aged, mote than (524 
per cent) will be women, out of whom a very 
lazeabie proportion (it was 69 per cent in 
1981) may be widows. This dimension of 
female aging that needs particularly to be 
kept in mind when discussing policy implica- 
tiotu of aging, be it in the matter of 
strengthening the capabilities of the family 
or public measures. (Cuban [1988] and 
Gulati (1990]). 

The vast majority of the elderly do not 
have any indepmdent means of support ex¬ 
cept when they have retired from a job that 
has earned them regular pension. This is 
particularly so of those who had been in¬ 
volved in agricultural or casual wage labour 
and had access to income only during their 
working life Once they cease working, (hey 
become totally dependent on their children 
or relatives for support. As a result, we find 
that the aged men and women continue to 
work much beyond what is normally regard¬ 
ed as working age. Th4re are however major 
differences between men and women in this 
regard also. • 

in 1981, while work participation rate for 
men above the age of 60 was as high as 43 


P" 

engaged in work (lUde IT). Of course. 


recorckd work participation among women 
has always bem considerably lower than 
among men even at younger ages. Thus at 
age 40-49 work participation of women was 
only 26.75 as ^gunst men’s 88.09. Still the 
drop in women’s work participation at age 
604- is considerably more pronounced than 
for men. This clearly has implications in 
regard to the ooiuiderably higher dependen¬ 
cy of elderly women in comparison to elderly 
men. 


CONCUJSION 

With the process of aging cosiderably 
more advanc^ in Kerala, and the pace likely 
to quicken even further in the coming 


Table 17; Wobk PAHTififATiON by SeX and 
Ace Groups or Kerala. 1981 


Age Group 

Men 

Women 

Ail Ages 

41.01 

12.77 

40-49 

88.09 

26.75 

60-f 

43.40 

7.03 


Soy/ve: Census of India [19811. 


Tabi.e 14: Famiiy Liee-Cvcle—Kerala and India. 1981 


Kerala India 



1971 

1981 

1971 

1981 

Mean age at marriage of men (1981) 

27 

28 

22 

23.4 

Mean age .at marriage of women (1981) 

Life expccution of husband at the time of 

21 

22 

17 

18.7 

marriage 

42.2 

42.5 

43.7 

44.1 

Life expccution of wife at the time of marnage 

49.5 

53.7 

48.9 

49.3 

Expect^ duration of married life 

37.5 

19.0 

37.1 

37.9 

Expected duration of widowhood for husband 

4.6 

3.5 

6.7 

6.2 

Expected duration of widowhood for wife 

12.1 

14.7 

n.9 

Its 

Expected duration of family life-cycle 

54.2 

57.2 

55.6 

5,5.6 


Noler. The expected duration of widowhood is defined as the sum of the duration of widowhood 
for hi^and and wife. The expected duration of family life-cycle is defiiied in the follow¬ 
ing: EfFLC) = Em (duration of marriage) Ew (widowhood). 

Soyree: Based on Life Thbles for India and Kerala calculated by N B Suresh Kumar according 
to the method developed by Chiang |I984|. 


Tabie 15: Dependency Ratios eor Kerala India, I%I, 1971 and 1981 


War 


Kerala 



India 


T60-f 

T(0-14) 

T|60-K0-14)l 

T60-I- 

T(0-I4) 

TI60+(0-14)1 

T(15-59) 

T(I5-59) 

T(l5-59) 

T(l5-59) 

T(lS-59) 

T(IS-59) 

1961 

II 

83 

94 

II 

77 

88 

1971 

12 

75 

87 

II 

76 

87 

1981 

13 

62 

75 

10 

71 

81 

Soyree. Computed from the various Census of India Reports. 




Table 16: Proiecteo Dependency Ratios, Kerala 


Year 


T60-L 

(0-14) 

(0-14, 60-L) 

T60+ 



T(IS-59) 

15-59 


T(l5-59) 

T{0-I4) 

1981 


13.0 

62.0, 


75.0 

21.0 

2001 


16.1 

42.2 


59.3 

38.2 

2026 


31.0 

37.3 


68.2 

83.0 


Soyrvr. Computed from Bhat and Rajan [1989]. 
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rfwKtrt. fa tt^htrt >»■< theiitablewi aj^nt 
poiet, mchKhng tboie linked to the dimen¬ 
sions analysed in this paper, namely, of the 
preponderance of women among the aged, 
et^eoally the very elderly, and the incidence 
of widowhood, will have to be faced first 
But with the rest of the country likely to 
catch up in due course, the expenence and 
insighu gained in Kerala in grappling with 
the pfobiems could be very useful even 
thm^ the scale on which the problems may 
arise in the rest of the country could be 
several times larger The problems connected 
with aging which Kerala currently faces have 
therefore to be tackled as nationid problems 
and solutions thought of nationally 
Whether or not old women can be made 
more self-supporting than today is no doubt 
a question worth addressing To the extent 
tilts can be achieved they will be less of a 
burden on the family and the public at large 
Let us. however, face it given the evolving 
scenario of the process and complexion of 
aging, quesuons of support and care of the 
aged will have to be faced by governments 
as well as social scientists and persons in 
teiested in social issues In India, we current 
ly face an economic situation in which we 
are being forced to reduce government 
spending If, as is othervnse likely, the 
burden of reduced government spending is 
not to fall on soaal responsibilities of the 
type that providing adequate pubhe support 
and care of the aged, especially women, m- 
voives (particularly when such responsi¬ 
bilities may well entail ever-incieasing fund¬ 
ing), It will be necessary to be watchful 

[Revised version of paper presented at the 
Expert Group Meeting on Integration of Agmg 
and Elderly Women into Development, Vienna. 
October 7 11, 1991 ] 
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Rajwade's Weltanschauung and 
German Thought 

G P Deahpande 

It would be wrong to describe V K Rajwade as either a 
brahmiiucal or a Hindu thinker. While there were many elements 
in his thought which were contradictory and backward-looking, to 
view them as central to his thought is to miss the historicism 
inhaent in his intellectual position. 


I have brought to the work a competent 
scholarship, the eesult of more than five and 
20 years of toilsome study Such a work was 
necessary in order that the rest of the world 
should really know this great (civilisation) 
and also that especially our missionary 
labours among the people should be con 
ducted with sufficient intelligence and so as 
to secure permanent results 
• • • 

Misuonary activities were informed bs 
a passionate conviction of the absolute moral 
evil of Huiduism It was offensive in the sight 
of Cod The duty of every C hrisiian was to 
dnve back the demons of idolatory and 
tuperstilion with the sword of Christian 
truth 

• • • 

The two quotations above, it is obvious, 
reflect two very different Turopean attitudes 
to Asia The first belongs to the Rev James 
Legge. He was explaining “why he, a Chns 
turn missionary, had undertaken the stupen 
dous task of translating into English, the 
classics of a non-Chnstian avilisation (in 
this case the Chinese) and people. These 
sentences were written in Hong Kong on 
April 30, 1866 ' Ihe second is taken from 
a recent book on the history of modem 
Maharashtra, from Rosalind’s O’Hanlon’s 
Casie, Conflici and Ideology^ But the 
quote refen to the missionary attitudes as 
they prevailed in Maharashtra roughly 
at the same time as the Rev James Legge 
was translating the Confucian classics, 
1 1 , roughly about the middle of the 19th 
century. Edward Said has suggested m his 
clastic Onenialum that for the eolomsing 
and dommating Europeans Islam was a 
greater threat than India and Its biahminism 
Theunplicationofhttaigumenttsdear The 
dfttortion of and attack on Islam and more 
speaflcally the Arab world and its realities 
was bound to be greater. He says that “the 
Indian Onem could be treated by Europe 
with such proprietary hauteur—iwver with 
the tense of danger reserved for Islam”’ 
Had he been familiar with the European 
mlttionaiiet' attack on Hinduism m the 19th 
century in western India, especially John 
WUton'i two Hxpoturet of Hindoo religion’ 
pubiithed m 1832 and 1834 respectively;* he 


would have almost lertainly put his com 
parison in different terms In any event the 
logic of orientalism does not quite explain 
the ferocity of the missionary attacks on the 
'backward' and what must appear to the 
Weberian eye less than rational religious 
system of Hinduism 

Ihe Dnvonodava, a journal lun by the 
non Catholic missions of western India 
which used to be published from a town 
north east of Pune, Ahmednagar to begin 
with and which later shifted to Bombay, had 
taken the lead m the frontal attacks on 
Hinduism Interestingly cathqlicism which 
had come to western India at least three cen 
tunes earlier does not seem to have produc 
ed anv critique of Hinduism, wheres the 
non C atholic missionaries, quite a few of 
them being Protestant, start^ off a vigorous 
attack on Hinduism thereby leading to a 
whole range of reformist movements in 
Hinduism in western India, i e, Maharashtra. 
Dnyanodaya claimed on October I, I8S4, 
Jothi Oovindrao Fulmally (otherwise known 
as Phule) as one of its 44 subsenbers ’ 
Phule became the leader of the non-brahimn 
movement in the 19(h century Maharashtra 
Much of his own rhetoric against Hmduian, 
the orthodox have never tired of emphasis¬ 
ing, was borrowed directly from the Protes¬ 
tant missionaries 

It IS, however, not true to say that a sear 
ching look at religion or more specifically 
Hinduism was limited to the missionaries 
and their writings The missionaries attack 
of Hinduism and their inability (at least in 
Maharashtra) to see anything worthwhile in 
Hindu metaphysics and theology created a 
virulent reaction The reassertion of the 
orthodoxy that you see ui the 19th and the 
early 20th century Maharashtra was, in a 
sense, a response to the challenge posed by 
the missionaries The Marathi midlectuals 
from Chiplunkar to Tilak were typical 
eiamples of this reaction It was a protest 
against a Protestant attack against Hin¬ 
duism. Phule was attacked during hu 
lifetime and continued to be attacked after 
his death for his allied borrowing from the 
Chnsiian cnticism ot Hinduism. 


PERSPECrHl^Wi 

There emerged, however, a diffcngplt it*! 
school of religious criticism over fte , 
years The famous historian V K RgpMtlm 
(1863-1926) (he was also a grammaritfilpf i 
literary cntK, a truly renaissance petrsooailll) < ^ ‘ 
was the most outstanding example of ttmt' 
school This school was critical of H m d u i iW i 
but was no less critical of the ‘westerlf 
attitude to things Indian Rajwade was the 
defender of Hinduism and an uncom¬ 
promising critic of the same At the level of 
Hinduism as a socio-economic system he ' 
was Its uncompromising defender Writag 
in the Kesari to mark the 16th anniversary^ 
of the Shiv Jayanti (festival of Shivaji) ig 
1911 he recommended the ‘Chaturvarnyg’ 
(the division of the society in four ‘Vanias’) 
as the best form of social oiganisation.* He 
blamed the fall of the (Maharashtrian) 
soaety too on the people of (be four var- 
nas giving up their social obligationa He 
thought that the brahmins were m fact the 
most fallen of the lot On the other hand 
he had very little use for (he Hindu meta¬ 
physics or theology 

In fact, his emphasis never really wasoa 
Hinduism or brahminism He empfasisad 
the 'Maharasthra dharma’ which he deflned 
as a collective term the duty or duties of the 
Marathi speaking people relating to in¬ 
dividual, society, god and fellow-beings (as 
evolved over a period of time) ’ His 
criticism IS greatly influenced by or at any 
rate IS similar to Friedrich Nietzsche’s com¬ 
ments in The Anti Christ He thought that 
the idea of a Godhead was purely ‘im¬ 
aginary’ His discussion is very similar to (he 
following passage in The Anti-Chrut. 

In Chnstianiiy neither morality nor religion 
come into contact with reality at any palm 
Nothing but imaginary causes nothing 
but imaginary effects ' 

Rajwade argued 

Cod IS one There arc thousands of 
Gods both are valid concepts (This 
means) that both concepts are false, im¬ 
aginary like a scarecrow Hence (he people 
have been running after baseless and unreal 
concepts of God and were enjoying their im¬ 
aginary effects * 

There is evidence that rilajwade was 
familiar with Nietzsche It is ncK possible to 
say if he had actually read The Anii-Chnsl. 
But the case that we are discussing cann<» 
be formulated in terms of influences It is 
perhaps more accurate to talk in terms of 
an encounter with the west and m Rgiwade's 
case encounter with Germany Rajwa^must 
have found Nietzsche's The Wdt to Aspvr 
quite fascinating because hu writing on 
Ramdas, the I7tb century ‘bhakti’ poet, is 
distinguished by the fact that hu only 
interest in Ramitas consisted in the latter’s 
emphasis on political mobilisation and 
revival of the Maharashtra nationahty. 
Ramdas for him was an archetypical exam- 
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of the Vill to poMor’ of M otherwiw 
repressed etid enslaved society. 

One must see some dialectics of defeat 
here. Reiwade was a historian-philosopher 
of > people (i e, Maharashtrians) who had 
lost power and were yet to come to terms 
with h. It was therefore important for him 
that history was not merely ‘iti-ha-asa* (the 
Sanskrit term for history whidi literally 
means this is how it happened). For him a 
historian has “to have a theoretical perspec¬ 
tive... (For him) history was a social 
science'’.'*’ But perhaps that was not all He 
seems to have articulated the very much 
Heieiian view that history can be made 
sense of only in terms of philosophy. He had 
likewise attacked theology and religion in 
terms not very different from Nietzschc^s. 
His attMk on the medieval bhakti poetry 
was worded in the most derogatory terms. 
As one commentator has put it: 

For Nietzsche the death of God is a 
monumental event, which may transfigure 
humanity by overthrowing its eniicnched 
hereditary inertia and therewith by overcom¬ 
ing humanity itself" 

Rgjwade did not quite proclaim the death 
of god either in the Hegelian sense of 
advanced stsoe of unhappy consciousness or 
in the Nieizschean sense cited above. But he 
did proclaim the death of meuphysics and 
of the devotion to god (bhakti) which was 
and still is a millstone around the Asiatic 
necks, in this case, Maharashtrian necks. 
Feter Dews has described the Nietzschean 
position as attacking “the denigration of the 
world of the senses by priesu and philo¬ 
sophers, a denigration which relies on the 
position of a ‘true' world of static punty 
beyond the realm of flux and cha^e'* 
R^iwade^s attack on the bhakti poets comes 
fairly close to this formulation. The dif¬ 
ference lies in the different historical setting 
in which the two men wrote. Germany 
dominated European thought for close to 
two centuries. Walter Beitiamm had describ¬ 
ed Bans as the capital of the 19th century. 
One could as well describe Germany as the 
capital of European [dulosoplucal triulition 
In Rajwade's case, however, it was the case 
of dialectics of defeat. The Maratha nation 
had lost Its power That loss of power was 
I to be accepted and at the same time it was 
‘ important for it to restore its ‘will to power’. 
Hence the attack on metaphysics of the 
I bhakti poetry. 

, It is this dialectics which separates a 
‘thinker like Rajwade from Nietzsche. He 
conid not and did not share “Nietzsche’s 
confession of the unknowability of chaos, 
.bicarrely clashing with his stress of its 
phenomenality” revealing the world “of 
finecssam flux and becoming, upon which 
nhe will Ho power imposes the identity of 
|behig“. Fm a tradition^ intellectual from the 
HOtdonised world Rajwade had to reverse the 
[■relationship between the ‘will to power* and 
|tlie world which was once *8 monster of 

[ Naetzsche has become a major source of 
[{philosophical energy behind the post- 


straetiicist thought which like NiktzKlidg 
thought oKillaies between “the need for a 
critical reflection on knowlec^ and a 
dubelief in the possibility of tudi reflection”. 
The tradition in Maharashtra which began 
with Phuk has been its exact antithesis. For 
Phule (he died in 1890), it was brahmin 
orthodoxy which made knowledge an im¬ 
possibility for society as a whole For 
Rajwade it was the alira dominance which 
made it impossible A revival of people was 
possible mily if they had the wiU to power. 
But that will was an impossibility unto they 
could see the rdationship between the 
dechne of political power, language (in this 
case Marathi) and alien pohucal dominance 
Rajwade used a logic and terminology which 
was similar to Nietzsche's. He was not, 
however, interested in creating to use 
Adorno’s excellent term the ‘logic of disinte¬ 
gration' (‘logik des' zerfalls’) Adorno des¬ 
cribes (this notion)—i*m the afterword to the 
German edition of Negative Dialeclics as the 
oldest of his philosophical concepticms" 
For him it was imperialism which had in¬ 
troduced the logic of disintegration The 
problem was how to reintroduce the logic of 
integration 

It IS in this light that one must see 
Rajwade’s intellectual relationship with 
Hegel Rajwade has not talked much about 
India as a whole or about the Hindus in 
general sense. He has talkd of the Maiathas 
and Maharashtnans He was thus the first 
Indian thinker to have talked in terms of 
nationalities. He certainly did so much 
before our Indian Marxists talked of India 
as a multi-national state: His references to 
Hegel also occur in the spedfic context of 
the history of Maharashtra. It would appear 
that in Rajvyade’s view the relationship bet¬ 
ween Hegelian philosophy and the rise of 
a modern state in Germany was not dis¬ 
similar to the philosophy of Ramdas and the 
rise of the Maratha state in 17th century 
Maharashtra He sees the similarity further 
in the philosophical or rational mahod of 
studying the evolution of human societies 
He cites Hegel and Schlegel as the best 
examples of the method in Europe and 
Ramdas in Maharashtra He is celebrating 
Ramdas and in the process celebrating 


H(«el. iPdriulfik Nwade bmiul km db^ 
jected to this torimilatioii. Europe DUMRcd 
to him as indeed it did and doe* to every 
Aslan. But he would have found celebration 
of European thinkers quite redundant and, 
of course, celebration of Ramdas a pressing 
historical need. 

Related to this was his emphasis and con¬ 
cern with language and grammar. He pro¬ 
bably chd not know how the Bishop of AvOa 
defended the “first grammar of a European 
Languager’m 1492 to Queen Isabella. “What 
is it for?” she asked him and he answered, 
“Your Majesty, language is the perfect 
instrument of l^pire”.'* For Rajwade the 
relationship with language and grammar was 
exactly tlw opposite. It was the perfect 
instrument of fighting empire. He went in¬ 
to intricate questions of historical grammer 
of Marathi ami the decline of contemporary 
Marathi. Rajwade believed with Euriiddes 
that “a slave is he who cannot speak his 
thoughts”.'* 

His concern can be described in terms 
very similar to the ones used by an American 
professor of psychiatry Thoniw Szasz in his 
book on Karl Kraus. “Kraus’s basic aims 
were to demonstrate the moral and political 
consequences of debauching language 
Rajwade talks of weak and incompetent 
newspapers in terms almost precisely the 
same as the ones Whiter Benjamin used 
about Kraus In his essay 'On.Some Motifs 
in Baudelaire’ he says in parmthesis that 
“Karl Kraus never tired of dmonstiWing the 
great extent to which the linguistic usage of 
newspapers paralysed the imagination of 
their readers”.'* 

The reference of Karus is particularly apt. 
It does not refer to any influence: Rnjwaide 
could not even have heard of him. It is the 
parallelisms of thought which are striking. 
The point that this essay wants to make is 
simply that the great minds across civilisa¬ 
tions seem to think ahke 

This was only to be expected. For follow¬ 
ing Hegel as it were, he sees history as 
unfolding of a *sreyas’ which is predeteimin- 
ed and given. It is difTicuit to translate that 
Sansknt/Marathi word, but it would not be 
very wrong to at least relate it He^ian 
‘geist’. In a sense this view was flrst 
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aifkntei^ IbuMie til the IMh centiury. 
RaJiMie nnely adopted it in hit own 

Ui^Myi t* 

With aB hit pride in the history of the 
Matathae and the Marathi language he 
described the oontemporaiy. Maharashtrian 
satiety as ‘backward* (‘magas’). Although 
the shnHarity docs not go beyond the word 
his rsfenmoes to the magas character of the 
Marathi society evokes Lenin's description 
of the Riusian society as backward. One 
reftri to this because this backwardness is 
aocinthropoiogicBl’in any sense. It is more 
historical and as such belongs to the 
HegeUan-Marxian school. Eric Wolf in his 
jusdy hmous book Europe and the People 
Without History has aigued that “ui- 
thrapology has to discover history”. In 
Rajwade it bad. Hit writings on the history 
of the Indian marriage and family system 
and the origin of the Marathas as a com- 
mimity riww this interaction between history 
and anthropology dearly. 

lUtjwad^t emphasis on history and on the 
fact that the Marathas hod a history is in 
a manner of speaking a reply to the Euro¬ 
pean and more spedfically Oerman argu¬ 
ment that non-Europeans have no history. 
Raiwade is the first polemicist .against 
Orientalism’. Well before Edward Said he 
seems to have joined the issue He had done 
so, however, in a slightly different way. 
Raiwade; unlike; Said, acknowledged the 
fact that the Asians (in his case the 
Maharashtrians) had lost their tense of 
history. They had to recover it. One can in 
fact describe Rajwade’s position as acquir¬ 
ing a ‘will to history* So ^jwade’s argument 
simply put would be tantamount to saying 
that we (i e Maharashtriaru and by exten¬ 
sion Asians) do have history. It is the alien 
domination which has deprived us of our 
historical memory. An extension of the 
Raiwade argument would then be the foUtnv- 
ing. Europe first destroyed our histoncal 
memory and then went on to argue that we 
have no history. 

In any case Raiwade^s fascination with 
Hegd springs partly ham the fact that Hegd 
was a philosopber of history. Rajwade had 
not read Marx (as far as the present author 
con tdl) but if be had his interpretatimi of 
the off-quoted Marx aphorism of philo¬ 
sophers interpieting the world would; it 
wiMiU have meant for him an assertion of 
the supremacy of Hegd. With a (diilosophy 
of history thm is nothing more to add, we 
can and should turn to changing the world, 
i c; Idstory. Raiwade seems to be doing the 
same in the case of Ramdas. He seems to 
assert that the Marathas not only have a 
history but also a philosopher of hishwy in 
Ronu^ The time therefore has come to 
change the rnemal and physical state in 
whidi the Marathas find theonadves. 

In this connection, Raiwadds references 
to the Maharashtra dhorma become impor- 
tam. The term has been repeatedly used for 
the last 4(X) yams. Its flist politioo-historical 
formulation ooeuis hi Ramdas. Ramtie 


idvived the term in the iMi centi^ with a 
view to mobilising the Marathi masses in an 
enlightenment and anti-imperialist project. 
It is difficult to translate the term, lb uke 
it to mean Hinduinn as practised in the 
Morathi-speaking region is open to question. 
Because ‘HindupadpadyhalU’ (Hindu em¬ 
pire) was the term already used by Shivaji, 
the 17th century king of Maharashtra. ^ 
if Hinduism alone was intended, the term 
Maharashtra dharma would be clearly 
redundant. If we keep Rajwadds usage of 
the term in view, its rendering could be as 
geist as unfolding or coming to foil blossom 
in the Maharashtra history. For Rajwade, it 
was a question of rediscovering that geist 
and of understanding the history of the 
Marathas in those terms. Fbr nowhere does 
he use the term Hindu in any theological 
sense His references to kshatriya dharma 
(the duties of the kshatriyas) are alto 
specifically in the sense an expansive, mili¬ 
tant identity. He thought that Maharashtra 
had no future till the kshatriya dharma 
rediscovered itself. 

To exfnd our argument, Rajwade's posi 
lion come', fairly close to what Hegel has 
described as the ‘cunning of history’ It 
seems lo the present author that Rajwade’s 
use oi Maharashtra dharma unlike Ranade's 
goes truly and fully back to Ramdas and in 
the process rediscovers- the cunning of 
history’ which made the Maratha political 
power possible and later caused its decline. 
This IS the reason why it would be wrong 
to describe Rajwade as either a brahminical 
or a Hindu tfonker as many of his critics 
have done. Ttiere were many dements in his 
thought which were contradictory and ap¬ 
parently backward-looking. But to view 
them as central to his thought is to miss the 
histoncism inherent in his inteliectual posi¬ 
tion. He IS 8 very ‘modem’ thinker and 
German thought in his consdoiuness was 
in no small measure responsible for his 
modernity although that certaiidy was not 
the only factor or influence. Rajwade 
hunsdf would ham rejected sudi a position. 
He would ham simply said as Nieuadie si^ 
in the opening sentence of TVrilight o/ the 
tdob: ‘‘in every age the wisest ham passed 
identical judgment of lifd’. It should be ob¬ 
vious that the title of this essay is drawn 
from that quotation. There is, however, a 
major difference. Fbr Nietzsche that judg¬ 
ment is ‘Life IS worthless*. For Rajwade, a 
traditional intellecttud from a colonised 
world it was so dialectically. It bad become 
worthless and slavery had made it sa Hence 
his search for philosophy of history and 
through it that of modernity. In short with 
Rajwade began “the philosophical dis¬ 
courses of modernity” and hiMory in 
Maharashtra whidi remains incompiete and 
even unacknowledged to this day. lliis short 
paper was a small and modest step towards 
taking that discourse forward and to place 
Rajwade’s contribution to the tame in its 
correct historical and international pers¬ 
pective. 
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Tile Indieii Economy: PnJileiiM end Protpects edited by Bimal Jalan; 
ViUing. New Delhi: pp 267, Rs 2S0. 


^ IT is (fiffkiilt to think of a more timdy and 
lueftd pubiioulon on India’s economic pro- 
[ btems and prospects than this one to which 
shdem of India’s most incisive economists 
hinc contributed. The editor, Bimal Jalan, 
has done a signal service not only in per- 
suadini such a galaxy of talent to write on 
their chosen Tields of expertise He has also 
provided a coherent format for the entire 
vDhinie Thus each piece contains a historical 
pers p ective, a neat presenutkm of all rele¬ 
vant facts and findings and unambiguous 
recommendations for the future. The style 
is oondse and dear and. while not altogether 
non-technical, devoid of jargon. Where 
necessary, simple definitions are provided. 
The irirjective clearly is to be accessible to 
a wide spectrum of readmhip and one 
hopes that a much cheaper paperback edi¬ 
tion would soon be availaUe to serve this 
purpose better. 

In a somewhat self-denying introduction, 
Jalan gives an ooellent summary of each of 
the 13 essays. A busy reader can read the in¬ 
troduction and turn to the subsequent text 
for an etsboration of such oondusions as she 
[or he finds intoesting. 

Bipan Chandra recalls the ‘Colonial 
legacy’ and reminds us that the Indian 
'aeonomy was integrated with the rest of the 
.world for several decades before the second 
world war with little benefit and that the 
mots of many post-independence attitudes 
udlkh are now decried, such as distrust of 
exports and foreign capital, are to be found 
Ja the nationalist struggle. One has only to 
'nmember the controversy about Eternal 
drain’ to realise that, contrary to much cur¬ 
rent wisdom, direct m equity foreign invest¬ 
ment has also a foreign exchange cost not 
nnlike that involved in foreign loans and the 
rditive merits and demerits of the two can¬ 
not be gauged simply from the fact that the 
former entiuls no fixed charges. Those who 
Hke to beat Nehru with the Patel or the 


jOandhi stick may well be remindfed that a 
Weolution dnfied by nmditji and moved by 
hiji at the Karachi Congress Session 
over by Sardar Patel in 1931 
that in independent India "the state 
own or control key industries and ser- 
mineml nsouices, railwsys, waterways, 
Ing and other means of public trans- 
’(P24). 

iW history is history; and the heavy cost 
many of the pre- and post-indepen^nce 
ttdto has been brought out vividly in 
tgaiwrly Vrverview’ of the past 40 years by 
vsiaian economist, V M Oandekar. There 
m many nuggets of keen observation and 


telling facts, of complex aigummu made to 
look so simple by a few examples (e g, the 
discussion on how soon one gets into a debt 
trap at pages 73-74) that this chapter should 
be compulsory reading for any student of 
Indian economics. 

Rakesh Mohan rightly claims that our ‘In¬ 
dustrial Policy and Controls’ had some in¬ 
itial rationale and that the mistake was not 
to change course in time. How far the Con¬ 
gress split of 1969 and the consequent mix 
in the noise level of ideological posturing are 
responsible for this is a moot question, for 
some stirrings of liberalisation were certainly 
there even in mid-60s. Apart from the brief 
Shastri interlude, the devaluation of 1966 
itself was an' attonpt to simplify the 
exchange regune, reduce the bias against ex¬ 
ports and to pave the way for import libera¬ 
lisation. There is a good discussion towards 
the end of this essay of the active role the 
state still needs to play in the coming era of 
liberalisauon and global competition. 

Hanumantha Rao emphasises the great 
economic potential of agriculture and the 
tragedy of rjsing subndies and falling invest¬ 
ment in this vital sector. How many of us 
know, for oampk that ‘nhe annual subsidy 
on fertilisers alone amounts to nearly as 
much as the annual plan outlay on agricul¬ 
ture by the centre and states put together” 
and that “the implicit subsidies on irriga¬ 
tion and power arising from the non- 
recovery of economic rates significantly 
exceed the .explicit subsidy on fertilisers” 
(pp 132-33)7 The continu^ importance of 
research and extension and the need for a 
comparatively measured approach to libera¬ 
lisation and globalisation where agriculture 
IS concerned are also noted and the caution 
given that the pace of reform that may be 
desirable for industry aiul services may not 
necessarily suit an activity on which the 
livelihood of millions of our poor people 
depends. 

Rangantjan and Jadhav give impressive 
evidence that acquiring *the commanding 
heights of the financial system’ did yield 
initially subsUntial benefits. For obvious 
reasons, they are less forthright in exposing 
the political chicanery that is retponriUe for 
the subsequent rot. Ihe success of financial 
intermediation cannot be judged primarily 
in terms of its cost—which is high in India 
in any case. What is most important is the 
quality of investment that such intermedia¬ 
tion makes possible: and here the blame for 
such lapses as have occurred lies not at the 
door of those who run the public financial 
institutions but those who presume to own 


them. The shadow of the finimdni aomB has 
alto fallen on their recommandationi far 
financial reforms which are better nuanoad 
than thoK of the Narashgiham Committee. 

Bimm Jafaui’f recommendations on bow 
to tackle the current balance of payneats 
crisis are so detailed and eminently sensibie 
that it is difficult to summarise them. Ifis 
views on import and export policies, com- 
mercialboriowingandforeigndiiectimett- 
ment deserve careful study fay advisen in the 
finance ministry: and one can only say 
‘amen’ to hit concluding sentence: "Aji im¬ 
portant ptdicy objective now is to eifaninate 
the balance of piqrments problems once and 
for all and to make oisis management lets 
of a preoccupation of polkymakers in the 
1990s” (p 190). 

No one would be surprised by the brilli¬ 
ance of Raja Chelludi’s review of the 
‘Growth of Indian Public Debt’ and hit 
recommendations could not be more forth¬ 
right. He says, for example: “It it necessary 
to explain to the IMF that while the teduc- 
uon of the fiscal deficit to S.0 per emit of 
the GOP in 1992-93 itself does not teem 
necessary for controlling inflation or for 
containing the growth of debt within sus¬ 
tainable levels. It could ^ great harm to the 
economy in the long run because the revenue 
deficit is still high” (p 212). He demonstrates 
conclusively why it would not be possible to 
eliminate the revenue deficit within even the 
next five years without liquidation of a 
substantia] part of the existing stock of 
internal debt Alas, one of the ways he sug¬ 
gests for such liquidation is no longer Ukdy 
to be available as with the virtual legalisa¬ 
tion of gold imports with only a modest 
impon duty, there is not likely to be much 
confiscated gold to sell for any purpose 

Sudipto Mundle’s and Govinda Rao's 
views on fiscal policy are well known and 
convinang—except when they, along with 
Chelliah, assert that the ratio of taxation to 
national income in India is high enough. 
While they recognise the need for some 
cross-subsidisation, they are rather strict in 
interpreting such need and do not bring out 
the very serious problems of targeting in a 
country where those just above the poverty 
line are at least as numerous as those below 
and where income estimation is notoriously 
difficult 

Jyoti and Kint Parikh have long been ad¬ 
vocates of a systemic approach to our energy 
problems and they bring out the absurdities 
that inhabit the twilight zone where liberali¬ 
sation is not consistently followed, e g. when 
freight continues to be equalised for oil pi^ 
ducts while equalisation for coal hm bem 
scrapped Their suggestion (p26S) of allow¬ 
ing State Electricity Boards (SEBs) to sell 
power only to local bodies, public or privam 
who should be responsible for distributing 
It to users and cirflecting charges is an in¬ 
genious one. It is more important for the 
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iko of dectridty. 

Pmrln Vliarii i* M hit un»l best in 
■Mlyibig poputetkm trends, nnd it is not 
wrprisiac tint he is not ns fintile as other 
authon in suggesting sure-nre remedies. He 
nnnkes the valid but genetaliy overlooked 
point that the favourable record of Kerala 
ip reducing fertility rates is not all the result 
of desirable trends such as those in female 


Uteiacy. It is also the result of negative fac¬ 
tors siidi as the high preuure of population 
on land and the associate low proportion 
of rural male workers engaged in agriculture 
and the relatively high rates of open un¬ 
employment. 

ftpola’s brief could well have been more 
eatensive to cover the genoal theme of 
poverty rather than just unemployment. But 
he makes it dear that reducing unemploy¬ 
ment is not the same thing as reducing 
poverty, for which the main key has to be 
an increase in the productivity of labour at 
present earning a meagre livelihood in return 
for all its arduous nature. 

Pranab Bardhan concludes his familiar 
analysis of the political roots of our current 
economic malaire with some pointen as to 
why things might now be chstnging for the 
better. The very widespread support for the 
current process of economic reform would 
testify to this judgment. 


The most delectable morsel is reserved for 
the last. That markets cannot function 
without respect for contractual rights and 
a suitable legal framework to enforce such 
righu is well known. But Kaushik Basu’s 
point that subsidies need to be reduced not 
just for fiscal reasons but also in order to 
reduce distortions is less so. He also gives 
instructive examples of how markets—or 
forces of supply and demand or ‘general 
equilibriumt-can subvert and even pervert 
policies of intervention producing sooner or 
later results contrary to those intended. His 
comments on black-money tipnsactions are 
also astute But he does not discuss the more 
compla subject of whether, in a world 
where markets do not function as they 
should and some intervention is needed, even 
fiscal modes of intervention do not suffer 
from the same disability of being eroded 
overtime. Is the scope for policy then limited 
to the snull window of opportunity that 
remains open before market forces can 
successfully mount their onslaught? 

. In a volume of fois kind there are always 
.p few points where one demurs or falters. 
Surely, Jalan is less than fair to the Chandra¬ 
sekhar government when he says. “The 
government failed to present the budget in 
February 1991 (after making a commitment 
to the parliameni to do so)" (p xi). He could 
not he unaware as to who stopped the budget 
from being presented or that much of the 
crisis that followed would have been avoided 
if the budget was allowed to be presented. 
It is common knowledge that the budget- 
that-never^was was, in fact, prepmed with 


fo tfohite and, 

been open enou^ to adverse i 
it not time; given the sorry pli^ 
to put our minds tocher for not jadi 
ing a broad consensus on ecommde | 
but also for undertakii^ the necessary t 
tiuti ve research? Mere generalisations i 
liberalisation, globalisation or fiscri ^ 
dence will not do. The course has M);9 
charted with sequences and options 1 
on explicit meddling. If we do not do? 
own detailed homework, we would bet 
demned to sign on the dotted line; not j 
when some general principler are enu 
but also when detailed time-bound i 
are set. To highlight only one of the 
in this volume, Rgja Chdiiah demonHip^ 
the validity of this point as well as the 1 
that we ne^ not be helpless in this i 



ebafldenoe-buikiing Aawihg. One vnll 
have to wait for some timeJo know how dif¬ 
ferent the July 1991 budget, in fact, was from 
the one that must have been prepared in 
February 1991. 

At the top of page 229, there appears to 
be a slip. Surely, externtd capital inflows 
usually accounted for leu than 2 per cent 
of GNP and not of total investment. 

On leaving the volume, one had the 
unhappy thought: with so much economic 
talent, expertise and wisdom in the country, 
why have we done so badly in comparison 
with other countries much leu well-endowed 
in this department at least? Have we neutra¬ 
lised each other by fratricidal ego-trips and 
ideological intoxication? Have we been 
mesmerised by our own skill and subtlety 


A Lucid Primer 

Raiyit Sau 

Hie Economic Theory of Growth by Pratnit Chaudhuri; Harvester Whpl^ 
sheaf. New York, 1989; pp viii + 181. 



THIS book attempts to explain at an 
elementary level, says the author, how 
economic theory can be used to gain some 
understanding of the piooeu of ^twth and 
change The treatmem has been ddibentely 
kept non-mathematical and non-sechnical as 
far as possible It is hoped that the book will 
be accessible to people other than econo¬ 
mists. especially economic historians and 
those with an interest in problems of 
economic development. 

The book is based mainly on a course of 
lectures given to second year undergraduates 
at the University of Sussex. It owes a great 
deal also to the author’s lecture at the Peo¬ 
ple's University of China, Beijing, in the 
Spring of 1986. The need to put acrou his 
ideas to a sympathetic audience brought up 
in a different intellectual tradition made him 
rethink and rewrite several pages. 

Pul One has five chapters with the 
following headings respectively; Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Marx, Harrod and Schum¬ 
peter, and Neo-Classical Theory. Chapter 
headings of Pbn 1 Vk> are; Some intersectoral 
Problems, Ibchnical Progress, Foreign Dade, 
and Distribution of Income Then there is 
a short concluding chapter. 

What is economic growth? Why study 
economic growth? The book takes off with 
these basic questions. Then it chooses four 
aspects of the process of growth, namely, 
proportional growth/structural change 
stability/instabiliiy, stationary sute/steady 
growth, and class harmony/dishannony. The 
subsequent presentation of various schools 
of thought revolves around these four axes. 
(Chaudhuri stresses that emphasis in this 
book is on those segmems of theory that are' 
most useful in shedding light on these four 


dimensions of economic growth. . v ;' 

The author maintains that it is aot helpW^. 
to advocate a single theory in eq>laitiNBg| ’ 
of economic growth, but (hat 
theoretical approaches (classieat, 01%^ 
classical, Marxian, and SchiunpetetfoH^^'/. 
all useful in different contexts. Tlimaii||#^ 
universal historical laws that goweni tlM|^||il^| 
cess of economic growth in all 
an times. However, it is presumed dwtiilw ^ 
different types of ecotxHiiies fooe a 
small number of dominant constnintg (b/ 
growth and structural change. That 
is the rationale for theories of ecnwrWi(t^{ 
growth. Now, Adam Smith, for ataaqjlilCff 
identifies one set of constraints, while 
Ricardo emphasises the critical role of sane; 
othen. Both may be valid and useful to > 
plain growth in two different cases. This is.. . 
the basic premise of the author in pr e s e a -?: 
ting several theories of growth which 
thus taken to be complementaiyrather thHi, 
competing. 

In so slim a volume Chaudhuri has ^itty: 
given the reader so vast a canvas of ecoaq-r 
mic thought, from Adam Sihith to Robett 
Solow. It must be fascinating reading fmr 
beginner. 1 would like to make two suggegr-^ 
tions for the next edition of the work. 

It would be helpful if the periods of maier ’ 
economists are at lout briefly mentioned. 
Otherwise, from the bibliography, at it is, ' 
a novice might get the idea rhat R M Solow.^. 
[1970] and A Smith [1976] were conttaa-.: 
poraries. Second, there has been a flinda-'' 
menul change in growth theory in the late', 
19BOs following the contributions siteh-, 
writers as Psul Romer and Maurice S<aott.K' 
VA; have now what is called a ‘new 
theory’. A reference to it would encourage^.i 
the advanced students to look beyond. 
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VBC INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Registorad Office A-4, Industrial Estate, Visakhapatnam 530 007 

Public Issue of 56,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs.10/- 
each for cash at a premium of Rs. 10/* per share 
aggregating Rs. 11,20,00,000. 

ISSUE HIGHLIGHTS 

• 21 year old profit making company 

• Promoted by experienced and well established 
Irxlustnalists 

• Consistently dividend paying Company since 1976 

• Diversifying to Chemicals by establishing a plant for 
manufactunng NITRIC ACID (60% concentrated) AND 
“THERMALLY STABILISED LOW DENSITY AMMONIUM 
NITRATE PRILLS (LOAN)" of explosive grade for tne first 
time in India 

World famous technology from M/s Norsk Hydro of Norway 
for manufacturing LDAN 

Export of 25% annual production of LOAN tied up with 
foreign Collaborator for first three years 

• Increase in domestic market expected with the increase in 
mining activity in'the country 

• Low gestation — Plants will be commissioned by 
December, 1992 

• Easy Liquidity -- Listing at Stock Exchanges of Hyderabad, 
Bombay and Madras 

RISK FACTORS 

Foreign Exchange fluctuation and international price 
changes in the imported raw material, will affect the 
profitability of the project In view of the Export Obligation 
under buy back arrangement the exchange nsk is evened 
out by higher foreign exchange earnings 
The demand for product is dependent upon the Indusmal 
Explosives demand position However with the envisaged 
higher outlays in Mining and Civil Works projects, the 
demand is expected to be strong for Industrial Explosives 
As prevelant in any Industry, Government policies from 
time to time and market forces may effect the working of 
the Company 



If tw Ccrnpany tioM not i«eav« Vi« mmtnum MA>saip5on of 90% ol imumI wnount mdudmo aoccfttod 
devtAwnwii of underwrrf«rs tw ontre subvnpfeon mill be refunded to tie ippkanto witun 120 deyi tom toe 
date of toe opening at tie issue ntwfeisedetayinreAtodofsuehemognifaymaretooAeightdays toeOmpeny 
pay mteteti 45 per Secbon 73 of toe Comparvies Ad 


Lead Manager te the Issue 
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SBI Capital MarfcetaLtd 
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SPECIAL Aim< 


International Comparisons and GNP 

Measures 

Dip«k Mazumdar 
Lpp Innvn 
Cheena IHkha 



The relative KonomK strength of various Asian countries as well as their growth rates and rates of investment, 
consumption and government spending are in many cases quite different when evaluated in mil GNP terms rutlur 
than the more traditional nominal GNP. These differences affect not only a country's likely poverty outcomOtt 
but also the comparative evaluation of a host of other economic and social variables This paper seeks to highlit 
some of the changes in perceptions of comparative Asian growth that derive from the real GNP estmata. 


THE World Bank’s 1990 report on world 
poverty shows the sitiuaion m 1985 (Ihbk I) 
Dung a uniform poverty line defined m real 
consumption terms, the headcount index 
measures the percentage of the population 
with consumption below S 275 per capita 
and the poverty gap measures the aggregate 
additional income needed to bring all poor 
to the poverty line as a percentage of ag> 
gregate national consumption ' The GNP 
per capita measure is that used in all World 
Bank reports and converts domestic 
estimates of GNP to US dollars using the 
olfiaal exchange rate.^ 

On Its face, the above table suggesu that 
the Chinese government has devised and tm 
plemented a much more effeaive set of 
poverty allevtation policies than has India 
But consider, as an alternative (Ikble 2) 
This mcseniation of the evidence nuses fewer 
questions about the relative efficacy of the 
Indian government’s anti-poveny work, 
although It does present the challenge of eX' 
plaining how China came to have real con¬ 
sumption levels so much higher than those 
of India 

The differences in GNP estimates in the 
two tables present a fundamental challenge 
to how we understand relative economic per 
formance. The GNP measure in the second 
table vanes from that in the first by uniform 
ly pnang products and services in both 
economies That is rather than accepting the 
price structures in each country as a given 
and using exchange rates to denve com 
parable measures of GNP, the construction 
assigns a unifonrt set of prices to equivalent 
quality output and estimates comparable to 
GNP directly The umform prices can be 
compared to domestic prices to denve the 
purchasing power parity (PPP) measures lor 
the country tn question 

The GNP estimates presented in Ikble 2 
are taken from the work of Summers and 
Heston 11991] at the University of Penn 
sylvania Their efforts extend a United Na¬ 
tions project, the intemational Companson 
Project (ICI^, begun in the late 1960s to 


measure relative real consumption interna¬ 
tionally * The ICP in its Ittest round (1985) 
covered 64 countnes, for which very carehil, 
quality-adjusted pnce companson are made 
directly The Penn World Ihbles (PWT) 
estimate PPPs for other countnes by iden¬ 
tifying consistent relationships within ICP 
countnes that can be extended to non-ICP 
countnes, particularly through intermediate 
indicators such as expatnate cost-of-living 
information The confidence in the PPP 
estimates will clearly vary depending on 
whether a country is in the ICP and, if it 
IS not, whether the structure of tu economy 
lends Itself to the extrapolation techniques 
used * In the remainder of this paper, GNP 
estimates based on the ICP and PWT will 
be termed real GNP estimates and those 
using exchange rates to value local currency 
denominated GNP will be known as 
nominal GNP estimates 

The authors of the present paper were led 
to examine the use of nominal versus real 
GNP estimates through a comparative study 
of Asian poverty * Wc found that the sense 
of the relative economic strength of the 
various Asian countries, as well as their 
growth rates and rates of investment, con 
sumption, and government spending were in 
many cases quite different when evaluated 
in real GNP terms rather than the more 
traditional nominal GNP I hese differences 
affect not only a country’s likely poverty out 
comes but also the comparative evaluation 
of a host of othei economic and social 
variables This paper seeks to highlight some 
of the changes in perceptions of comparative 
Asian growth that derive trom the real CiNP 
estimates 

Before laying out some of the more vivid 
contrasts in Asia between nominal and real 
measures of CiNP and its components, it is 
necessary to introduce some cautions about 
the use of any GNP measure for compa 
rative work As the World Bank points out, 
different GNP levels, even if correctly 
measured, do not necessarily reflect different 
levels of social welfare Rmidents of cold 
northern countries, for example, need to 


expend more for clothes and fuel than tbOW 
from tropical dimates, with no clear gala ' 
well-being * Moreover, even if the phyiMI 
environment was the same; cukttral or Ollito 
factors could lead tp a different value beiH 
placed on physically equal consumptklBk 
The latter pomt creates an intractiAle iildMl 
number problem if one accepts the cxmmiP' 
of alternative social wdfare measures lilM 
do not give the same ranking to a green don* 
sumption bundle, no one set of prices aw 
be said to be mtnnsically superior to anoftef 
in international (or even interten^omlO 
compansons A further difficulty is dH| 
economies include different rata of nun- 
marketed production of goods and servim^ 
and that those rata change over tunc, 
ing compansons of real levels of prodiieliai 
or consumption even more of a chaUcnBc;* 
The problems noted in the previous 
paragraph are familiar to those construcUag 
and using GNP esbmata Indeed, 
helped motivate the ICP work and lire coq- 
tinuing efforts at alternative GNP measuns 
such as the PWT For some typa of anidyan 
Tabic t 



Head 

Poverty 

GNP Per 


count 

Index 

Gap 

Capita 

(USS) 

India 

33 

4 

270 

China 

8 

1 

310 


Sources- Columns 1 and 1—World Develop- 
men! Report, 1990, p 29 Column 
3—Wbrid Development Report, NOf, 

p 202 


Tabi I- 2 



Head 

Poverty 

GNP Per 


count 

Index 

Gap 

Capita 

(S) 

India 

33 

4 

691 

China 

8 

1 

1819 


Sources Columns I and 2 —World Oevriop- 
mem Report, 1990, p 29 Column 
3-Pbnn World Tkble (Mark 5] 
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tbe mal QN^ ndidog. tiMMe iMitg indii, 
China, uMl the Pfailippiiwi is ^iwiiuiii^ 
ranking, Bangladeeh and Nc^ share dre 
distinction of being the pooicat oountriei in 
the sample; with roughly equal incomes that 
are but half that of the next lowest groiqi. 
In the real ONP ranking, those two coun¬ 
tries are joined by India, and,again this 
group has incomes but half thoM of tbe best 
lowest group. China climbs from being a 
member of the second income group to a 
position clearly above that group, but for the 
reasons cited above, this Tinding is trot given 
much weight. The Philippinet faUs from a 
position tome SO per cent above that of the 
second group of countries to being part of 
that group. 

India ^ the Philippines ctearly have 


j such as that on the burden of external debt, 

I comparisons based on the nominal GNP 
S figures are probably most vpropriate. 

I Nominal GNP measured at realised, market 
i exchange rates for national currencies, 

I reflects, at the margin, the ability of a coun- 
j try to convert domestic resources into the 
; foreign currency in which external debt is 
[ denominated. However, for analysing rela- 
[ live national effectiveness in dealing with an 
! vtaiy of economic and social issues such as 
poverty, literacy and health care, we would 
argue tiut the alternative, teal GNP sped- 
flniion provides greater insight. 

' How then, do Asian countries compare 
. against the alternatives of nominal and real 
GNP estimates? Ihble 3 shows comparative 
^ pctformance using Bangladesh as the numer- 
' aire. The change from nominal to teal GNP 
results in a compression of the income range 
across countries. In the nominal rankings, 

: the highest income countries had per capita 
incomes over SO limes higher than the 
poorest countries. In the teal tmikings. those 
; at the top fell to but IS times the lowest. The 
compression results from a substantial 
tqnv^ revaluation of GNP in the lower 
income countries, with only very modest 
Changes in the higher income countries. 
This, in turn, reflects the low cost, relative 
; io Internationa! prices, of much of the final 
^ ouqiut in low income countries. The finding 
tliat real income ranges are not,as great as 
the nmninal GNP figures imply is intuitively 
.appealing The average nominal GNP per 
.capita in the lowest income countries would 
iiUMlequate to maintain even the most 
^ihpdest level of subsistence in high income 
.^countries. Revaluation at real terms still 
^leaves average GNP at painfully low levels 
In low income countries, but clearly gives a 
iifflore realistic sense of relative GNP. 

' The conversion to real GNP did not con¬ 
sistently affect GNP rankings. In a very few 
[<tSUtes, major changes occurred in the relative 
GNP rank of a country. Before discussing 
Muse changes, it is worth noting the con- 
'Rdence intervals for the point estimates. 





Summers and Heston [1991, p 341] report 
that “the percentage accuracy... is guess¬ 
ed to range from 60 per cent up or down for 
countries with GDPs per capiu less than a 
tenth of the United States (and) to 19 per 
cent up or down for countries between half 
and sevoi-tenths of the United States”. Given 
the US, GDP of 18,339 in 1988, most coun¬ 
tries in the sample fall at or near the 10 per 
cent mark, hence the estimates are subject 
to great uncertainty. The estimates for ICP 
countries are better than thoK for non-ICP, 
and fortunately of the sample of countries 
used here, only China and Singiqiore have 
not been in at least one benchmark study. 
China had a partial benchmark study based 
on I97S to measure prices and develop PPPs. 
The quality rating of the estimate for China 
is lower than that for most other countries 
in the sample and in an appendix Summers 
and He^on voice the suspicion that the true 
figure for China may be closer to twice that 
of India, rather than the three times shown 
here.* The ensuing discussion, recognising 
the uncertainty in the estimates, will treat 
differences only where they seem substantial. 

For three countries the relative position 


Table 4; Oxowth Rates—Nominal vs heal, 
196S-I9SS 


Country 

Real 

GNP 

Per 

Capiu 

Nomin- (Col- 
al ONP luin 1) 
Per - (Col- 
Capiu umn 2) 

Bangladesh 

0.4 

0.4 

OX) 

India 

0.4 

1.7 

-1.3 

Pakisun 

0.5 

US 

-2.1 

Nepal 

1.3 

0.1 

U 

Sri Lanka 

1.4 

2.9 

-1.5 

Philippines 

2.3 

2.3 

OX) 

Thailand 

3.7 

4.0 

-0.3 

China 

4.7 

4.8 

-0.1 

Malaysia 

4.9 

4.4 

03 

Indonesia 

5.2 

4.8 

0.4 

Hong Kong 

5.7 

6.1 

-0.4 

Korea (S) 

6.1 

6.6 

-03 

Singapore 

12 

7.6 

-0.4 


Notes: Real GNP-Aveiage Annual Growth 
Rates (per cent) of Real GNP fu 
Capiu 1965-1988. Nomiiia] GNP— 
Average Annual Growth Rates (per 
cent) of Nominal GNP per capha 
1965-1985. 

Sources: World DevHopment Report, 1987, 
Penn World Ikbles [Mark 5]. 


Table 3: Relative 1988 GNP Per Capita. Nominal vs Real 


Nominal 
GNP Per 
Capiu (S) 

Countries 

Relative 
Nominal 
GNP Level 

Relative 
ONP Level 

Countries 

Real GNP 
Cepha 
(S) 

170 

Bangladesh 

1.0 

1.0 

Bangladesh 

696 

180 

Nepal 

l.l 

1.0 

Nepal 

739 

330 

C3iina 

1.9 

1.1 

India 

777 

340 

India 

2.0 

2.2 

ftkifUn 

1532 

350 

Pakisun 

2.1 

2.3 

Indonesia 

16)4 

420 

Sri Lanka 

2.3 

2.8 

Sri Lanka 

1930 

440 

Indonesia 

2.6 

2.8 

Philippines 

1940 

630 

Philippines 

3.7 

3.3 

China 

2307 

1000 

Thailand 

5.9 

4.1 

Thailand 

2829 

1940 

Malaysia 

11.4 

6.4 

Malaysia 

4466 

3600 

Korea 

21.2 

7,3 

Korea 

5083 

9070 

Singapore 

53.4 

153 

Hong Kong 

106)0 

9220 

Hong Kong 

54.2 

13.3 

Singapore 

10792 


Now. The countries in column 2 are ranked according to tile Wirid Bank GNP flgines per capiu 
with Bangladesh as the numemiie. In column 5, the countries are ranked acoordfaig to 
the Penn World Ihbie GNP. again with Bangladesh as the numeraire. 
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•igatneiiiMlf It ^«rM^ 
otW counts ki ^ WB^e The fact tint 
the move fionn aominal to teal euiautet 
loweia their relative potition sug|etts that 
they relatively overvalued eachange retet not 
corrected for ui the nominal citunates Fur¬ 
thermore, thar domestic price structures 
may lead to relatively leu upward revalue- 
tioii m the move from mmun^ to mti prices 
than seen ui other countries m the sample. 

The nmkinc of GNP per capita shc^ 
above gives a static picture of the differences 
among countries It leaves unaruweied the 
question of how those rankings were 
reached—through approximately equal 
growth mtes leaving earher rdative rankings 
unchanged, or through systematic differ¬ 
ences in growth rates that have changed 
rankmgs over tlma Ihble 4 compares real 
and nominal Asian growth rates over the 
period I96S-I983 

The countries m south Asia show the most 
substantial growth vanauon when movmg 
from nominal to real GNP measures India. 
Pakistan and Sn Lanka all have radically 
tower growth rates when measured in real 
terms. Even with Nepal's upward adjust¬ 
ment, the south Asian countries as a group 
display much lower real growth performance 
over the 20-year period than do the other 
Asian countries. The five south Asian coun 
tries range from 0 4 to I 4 per cent annual 
real per capita GNP growth, with a popula 
non weighted annual growth rate of0 44 per 
cent while the other coumnes nave attained 
at least 21 per cent annual growth and have 
a population weghted rate of 4 8 per cent * 
These results arc shown graphically m the 
following four charts What is obvious from 
these graphs is that all the countries m our 
study started at figures fairly close to one 
another’s Malaysia, Singapore and Hong 
Kong display astounding steepness in their 
growth patterns. India, Nepal and Bangladesh 
on the other hand have extremely flat growth 
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Population growth rates do not play a 
large role in the poor GNP growth perfor¬ 
mance m south Asia The average of 2 4per 
cent annual population growth for south 
Asia IS identical to that for the rest of the 
sampled countnes if China IS occluded With 
China included, the other countries still 
average 2 I per cent population growth 
When combined with relatively weak overall 
GNP growth performance, however, the 2 4 
per cent population growth results in very 
low per capita real GNP growth 
The observed variations between nominal 
and real GNP growth rates can be due to a 
number of factors, including shifts over tune 
in the relationship of domestic relative prices 
to international prices (which could them 
selves reflect changes in the degree of 
integration of the domestic economy in the 
international) or in exchange rate biases not 
corrected for in nominal GNP computa 
tions Ih ary country, iradabtes<are more 
bkely to have prices reflecting international 
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maiket prices than are non-tradables and as a country becomes more involved m in- 
con’modities or services that have actually temational markets, the pnee set of (he 
entered the international market are more country will shift toward international 
bkely to approximate those prices than are prices Such changes over time can result in 

other commodities oi services As develop apparent nominal GNP growth unmatched 

meni proceeds and an ever greater propor by real GNP growth 
tion of economic activity is monetised and Growth theory suggests that higher invest- 
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pm mo will tend $o higher OHF giQWtIh 
hues. The enect of investment on gronvth 
Wht subjected to a very simple test with the 
oountries reviewed in this p^xr. No attempt 
was made to estimate lagged effects, rather 
avaage growth rates of real GDP over 1965 
to IMS were regressed against the average 
ptcgxtnion of GDP invested over the same 
penod and the initial period per capita in- 
cMm levels. The latter term was added 
because it was thought to embody pie‘l96S 
hw es tm e n t decisions and other aspects of the 
•oonomy that affect growth rates such as the 
k«ei of managerial skills and the degree of 
market development The estimated equa¬ 
tion is: 

O-1.534-0Ja(lNVEST)-2 47E-09(l965 Y) 
(I.1I) (3 42) (-0.75) 

where G is the real GDP average annual 
growth nte; INVEST is the proportion of 
real GDP invested (for each country we take 
the average of the figures for the five years 
D in Thbte 5) and I96S Y is the re^ in- 
e levd^of the country in 1965. The 
JS andJiwalues are in parentheses under 
relevant variable. The fit is good and the 
for varUAle INVEST is as expected, 
y INVEST IS significant at a High 
ity. 

Ihbles 5 and 6 present the investment 
of GDP, first in real terms and then, 
contrast, in nominal Summers and 
11991, p 3381 show a consistent 
: in the relative nominal pnee of in- 

,_t as po' capita GDP increases. That 

inveument is lelativdy more expensive in 
income countries than higher income 
(IhUe 7]. As a result of this relative 
pattm, the share of investment in real 
P increases by income level, while in 
terms it remains constant Thispat- 
(toes not hold unambiguously in the 
of Asian countries analyst here. 

; it may help explain the large drop 
htwestment share for Bangladesh, Nepal, 
ftkistan. and Thailand when moving 
nominal to real investment shares. The 
of capital can be influenced by national 
and capital pnang decisions may help 
n why countries with apparently high 
inent shares in nominal GDP are not 
ing hoped-for growth rates 
The relative nominal and real prices of 
nu of GNP also influence the 
of the relative importance of the 
t sector in final output The con- 
pictuie of government claims on 
resources given by Ihbles 8 and 9 pro- 
fertile ground for uivestigauon. No at- 
1^1 be made here to analyse the tables, 
than to note that the same shifts in 
prices and exchange rates are at work 
that influence changes between nominal 
real estimates in other components of 
. The importance of those changes 
ips comes out most cleaily in the case 
Mdstan, which in the nominal govern- 
share table shows a nearly constant 
of between 10 and 12 per cent between 
gad 1985. In world prices, however, the 
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1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Bangladesh 

7.4 

5,9 

3.S 

6,2 

64 

Nepal 

72 

6.6 

lOJ 

16J 

16J 

India 

17.5 

16.9 

15.6 

I7.S 

18.1 

Pakistan 

18.1 

16.6 

16.3 

9.8 

8.0 

Indonesia 

10.3 

15.0 

23.6 

23.0 

29.0 

Sn Lanka 

15.3 

20.4 

722 

3X4 

22.6 

l%ilippiiies 

19.3 

17.8 

23.2 

24,5 

12.4 

China 

17 6 

20.3 

241 

26,9 

32X 

Thailand 

13 6 

15.7 

16.3 

tS.3 

13.9 

Malaysia 

23.9 

26.0 

29.5 

33.8 

34.0 

Korea 

13 9 

263 

287 

30.1 

28.3 

Hong Kong 

27 6 

17.6 

20.8 

25.9 

17.9 

Singapore 

18.6 

29.9 

340 

40.0 

37.8 


Note: Investment shares are calculated in current prices. 

Source: Penn World Tkble [Mark 5]. 

Table 6: Investmeki Share oi Ncminal GDP 



1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

*1985 

Bangladesh 

6.9 

11.4 

6.2 

151 

11.2 

Nepal 

NA 

6.0 

14 5 

18.3 

229 

India 

16.9 

17.1 

20.8 

22.8 

254 

Mcistan 

11.6 

15.8 

16.2 

18 5 

18.3 

Indonesia 

79 

15.8 

23.7 

24.3 

28.1 

Sri Lanka 

14.5 

19.0 

15.6 

33.8 

23 4 

Philippi nes 

16.9 

212 

29.5 

307 

13 9 

China 

20.1 

28.5 

30.3 

3X2 

38.7 

Thailand 

15 7 

25.6 

26.7 

26.4 

24.0 

Malania 

12.4 

2X4 

25.3 

304 

27.6 

Korea 

11.0 

24.8 

27.1 

31.7 

29.3 

Hong Kopg 

18.6 

214 

742 

36,0 

21.7 

Sngapore 

21.9 

38.7 

40.0 

46J 

4X5 


Source: World Bank World Thbics 1983, 1987. 

Table 7: ExPENorruaB Shares in Nominal and Real Prices^ 1980 


Expenditure 


Country Income i 


Aggregation 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

All 

Domestic mvcsiment 

NC 

20.6 

254 

281 

25.1 

'24.6 

23.5 

24.6 


IS 

13.3 

17.5 

25.0 

26.4 

26.4 

25.1 

21.3 


Rx cem 

ISS 

146 

112 

95 

93 

94 

IIS 

Producers dumbles 

NC 

8.5 

lOO 

6.4 

8.6 

9.0 

8.6 

94 


IS 

5.7 

5.8 

4.9 

7.5 

10.7 

tox 

7.6 


Per cent 

149 

172 

131 

115 

84 

84 

124 

Construction 

NC 

lOX 

13.9 

14.7 

15.1 

14.1 

13.7 

134 


IS 

6.0 

10.3 

15.0 

17.4 

14.2 

13.7 

1X3 


Per cent 

170 

135 

98 

87 

99 

too 

110 


NC Share of OOP in nommal prices. 

1$ Share of GDP in real prices. 

Table 8: Government Share of Real GDP 



1966 

1970 

1975 

1980 

T98S 

Bangladesh 

13.7 

18 7 

16.1 

21.4 

174 

Nepal 

5.9 

80 

10.9 

24.5 

20.5 

India 

84 

144 

17.7 

20.8 

184 

Pakistan 

127 

16.6 

23.1 

21.6 

25.8 

Indonesia 

lOX 

10.6 

14.1 

17.6 

14.7 

Sn Lanka 

23.2 

26.1 

27.1 

18.6 

24.6 

Philippines 

11.0 

144 

21.2 

18.6 

17.7 

China 

9.0 

10.9 

13.1 

13.0 

13.0 

Thailand 

8.9 

13.4 

n.3 

23.2 

24.0 

Malaysia 

12X 

14.6 

20.0 

18.8 

16.2 

Korea 

11.2 

1X9 

15.4 

15.6 

114 

Hong Kong 

7.4 

9.3 

11.3 

10.2 

11.2 

Singapore 

3.4 

5.0 

6.1 

6X 

6.6 


Sourer. Penn World ThUe [ABrk S]. 
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1966 

1970 

1975 

1990 

1985 


12.89 

I33S 

330 

6J9 

7J1 

'Mspal 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18.17 

20.69 

iBiia 

9.80 

9.81 

9.90 

10.18 

11.63 

fUciikiii 

12.33 

10.16 

10.73 

10.16 

12.33 

Indaiifliia 

8.10 

7.92 

937 

10.98 

12.03 

!S(i Lanka 

12.89 

12.05 

9.41 

8.39 

9.16 

PhOippiiics 

8.89 

8.41 

9.70 

8.02 

7.15 

China 

15.28 

1547 

15.36 

1638 

13.90 

Thailand 

9.17 

11.44 

10.38 

12.19 

1437 

Malaysia 

16.07 

16.12 

1835 

17.15 

16.49 

Korea 

1031 

9.50 

11.30 

12.20 

10.32 

Hong Kong 

8.06 

7.49 

7.59 

6.44 

7.53 

Sing^ore 

lOJl 

11.81 

10.49 

10.12 

12.83 



Sourer. World Bank World Dddes. I9C7. 

gcwenunent share over the same period 
dimbs from 12.7 per cent to 2S.8 per cent. 
Differences such as these beg closer analysis. 

The existence of a consistent set of real 
-GNP measures across countries and over 
time challenges anlaysts to rethink their con¬ 
clusions about the relationship of GNP and 
its components to other aspects of economic 
life. The real GNP measures will not in every 
case be the appropriate ones to use, but 
failure to consider this alternatives carries 
the danger of badly misinterpreting 
economic events. 

Notes 

1 From IVorld Development Keport 1990, p 
29. The purchasing power parity concept is 
discussed later in thw paper. 

2 See IVOR 1987, p 26S. if in the judgmmt 
of the World Bank the official rale is believ¬ 
ed to diverge too far from the effective tale 
for foreign transactions, they wilt estimate 
the effective rate and use that. This pro¬ 
cedure was not used for India or ChiiM in 
1985. 

3 For a description of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania effort, see Summers and Heston 
(1991], which also contains their results for 
1988. A copy of the complete tables is 
available on computer diskette from NLRB 
Publications. lOW Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. An ASCII file on 
IBM-format floppy disks can be ordered for 
S 4 to non-US addresses. The file is available 
without charge via bitnet or Internet elec¬ 
tronic mail in response to natural language 
requesu to NBEaaHARVAaoA.HAavARaEou. 
Details on the IntematiotuU Comparison 
Proiect may be found in United Nations 

. (19861. 

4 Quality ranks for the inihvidual country 
' estimates can be found in Summers and 

Heston [1991]. 

5 The comparative work was led by Dipak 
Mazumdar of the Economic Development 
Institute of the World Bank. 

6 This example is found in l*'orld Develop¬ 
ment Report, 1990, p 245. 

7 Summen and Heston (1991) provide a good 
d i a fus sio n of many of these issues. Also, see 
the nott on National Income in The New 
Mpeme 1987, p 590. 


8 Kravis (1981] reports the n*P survey of 
Chitui. Summen and Heston (1991] in Ap¬ 
pendix B (available only on diskette) voice 
a widely shared concern that the growth 
rates reported by the Chinese are too high 
because they are based on physicai'output 
rather than deflated eepen^ure series. 
They also note the anomalous result in the 
Indiim benchmark study of 1985 that show¬ 
ed India with teal oimsumption levels below 
those of Bangladesh. 

9 The omission of Myanmar, Laos, Kam¬ 
puchea and Vietnam from this tshlc reflects 


Ihble soureet. Their prasenoe eraaMs 
the low performing countries feaat '4 
Asia acTDH that pert of southH 
Ihiwan and Japan, also mduded, woiM J 
in the upper growth rate group. ' 

v' *'• 
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Impact of Noon Meal Pf^gnuniiie 
on Primary Education 

An Exploratory Study in Tamil Nadu 

S Irudaya Rajan 
A Jayakumar 

The mid-day meal scheme for school chidren was introduced m Tamil Nadu in 1956 for the first time in India 
Its primary objective was to reduce drop out rales at the primary level, promote universal education and improve 
the nutritional status of children 

This study attempts to analyse the tmpat l of the programme on primarv education in terms of enrolment, at¬ 
tendance and drop-out on the basis of primary data from Nagercoil education district 






THE constitutional provision for umver 
I sallsanon of primary education has not yet 
* been fuHy implemented m India Accoiding 
(to the latest available UNESCX) statistics, 
I UBiversal pnmary education will be a Vlis- 
‘ tarn goal’ even by 202S and Ana alone will 
account for 44 million non-school going 
children ' There are various factors respon 
' sibic for the non-achievement of cent per 
‘cent enrolment at the primary level Of 
f them, ‘poverty’ can be singled out to be the 
gmvest of grave problems Poverty, m turn, 
leads to exploitation of children at a tender 
age.^ The very basis for compulsory educa¬ 
tion IS to ensure all-round development of 
children 1b achieve this task, children 
should be provided with food which will 
help them to build hedthier bodies and 
ds They cannot attend schools and 
ive prunary education if they hve in a 
ving situation There are a number of 
Ifogrammes like Integrated Child Oevelop- 
ijlent Services (iCDS), Balwadi Nutntion 
,i4ogninme (BNP), Special Nutnuonal Pro¬ 
gramme (SNP), etc, imtiated by the govern 
mmt but nothing seems to have benefited 
the school-going children and speciaily 
ehridicn below 5 years We have not come 
across any study which throws light on the 
S benefits of these nutntional programmes on 
Btchtid development in India 

The mid-day meal programme helps star 
ving children and the poor parents to over 
Kcome nutritional deflaency It also en¬ 
courages the school-going children to attend 
llsdhooU at least m the morning session This 
programme is considered as an effective 
method for achieving the goal of umver 
lahutHMi of primary education, which en 
Jays the top pnonty in all the Five-\bar 
Plgas, including the current plan ’ It was, 
K Ksunarai. the late chief mimster of Ihmil 
Nadu, who had the distinction of introduc 
the Mid-day Meal Scheme for school 
Iren throughout the state of Duml Nadu 
early as 1956 for the first time in India 
! primary objectives of the Kamaraj's 
adWliie was to enrol more children in the 
and reduce drop-out rates at the 
level The late chief minister of 

..._Nadu, M C Ramachandran (MGR) 

Introduced the chief ministeis* nutritious 


noon meal programme (hereafter (TMNNMP) 
in the rural areas of lamil Nadu from 
July I 1982 providing daily free nutritious 
m^ of 400-^d calories to 55 9 lakh poor 
children in the age group of 2 to 10 years 
Further MGR’s programme was ectenM to 
all pre primary schools and elementary 
schools in cities and towns all over Ihmil 
Nadu from September IS, l982 As a result 
of this extension, about 6 5 lakhs additional 
children have become new benefiaanes* 
The total number of benefioanes of MGR's 
scheme was 62 4 lakh m 1982 The pnmary 
objectives of the scheme was eradication of 
malnutrition among the school-going 
children and promotion of the goal of 
universal pnmary education in the state. 

India’s educational policy, and its 
weakness and problems hm been reviewed 
by numerous scholars and offiaal commit¬ 
tees ^ The failure to achieve universal 
primary education the conunued high level 
of illiteracy, the high rates of wastage, the 
inadequacy of resources and dispropor 
tionate spending on university education 
halve been often cued The Study Ibam on 
Devdopment of Education levievi^ the pro¬ 
gress of education in Ihmil Nadu and sug 
gested an action programme for the 
reconstruction of education * As education 
spread, more and mere poor parents aspired 
to educate their children But poverty stood 
in the way of sending their children to 
school Put exjienence had shown that 
penal provisions are ineffeaive as a means 
of enrolling poor children The CMNNMP 
was hailed as the ‘single largest programme’ 
for the benefit of school-going children 
Since its inception, no systematic attempt 
has been made to evaluate the impact of the 
programme on education Hence it is im 
perative to study the working of the scheme 
and Its impact on the universalisation of 
pnmary education 1b analyse the impact 
of the scheme we took three important 
vanables, trends in enrolment, pocentage of 
attendance and drop-out rate m the pnmary 
school level (I to V standards) 

This study tnes to analyse the impact of 
the CMNNMP on pnmary education in 
terms of enrolment, attendance and drop¬ 
out ftom the primary data collected by tte 


authors from the pnmary schools m Hunll 
Nadu 

The present study was conducted in 
the Nagmxiil educational dutnet which 
comes under the district of Kanyakuman 
The selection of this particular educational 
distnet was governed by the significant fact 
that the authors are familiar with the district 
which would facihtate accurate data collec¬ 
tion from the pnmary schools 

I 

The Field 

The district of Kanyakuman, the 
southern-most pan of Ihmil Nadu and 
India, was once known as the granary of 
Davancore, hes at the south-western pan of 
the Indian peninsula havu« an area of 1684 
sqkm it IS one of the most popular district 
with very high density of populimon and the 
population growth rate was below the state 
average dunng 1971-81 Cftble I) 

This distnet IS ahead of the state in 
hteracy fhe bteiaiv mte has steadily mcreas 
ed m the district over the last four decades 
(Ihble 2) A noteworthy feature k the high 
literacy rate among females m this distnet 

The higher hteracy rate implies that a 
sizeable population at the lower a^ groups 
are kept out of tire workforce as students 
who consutute a substantial s^ment of the 
non-workers. The percentage of noiHivorhen 
in the population is over two-thuds in the 
district (710) compared to S8J for the state. 
This difference u partly due to the 
significantly higher percentage of non- 
workers among females m the district (90 7) 
than the state (73 5) This percentage is 
higher for males with 516 compared to 434 
for the state becauK of theu hi^ level of 
hteracy This distna is divided mto ftiur 
taluks for its administrative purposes, vu, 
Agasteeswaram, Thovalai, Kalkulam and 
Vilavancode. It also has three educational 
distnets, vu, Nagetcml, Thucklgy and 
Kulithurai Among the taluks in Kaaya- 
kuman, Agasteeswaram has recorded a maa- 
imum of 714 per cent as literate wltile| 
Vilavancode has S9 S per cent Iitende as per 
1981 census The rural Uterncy rate ot tUs 
district IS 618 per cent as agahsR the Hteracy 
rate of Ihmil Nadu whicdi is 384 per cent 
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XugiMlwaati ilteta $t4 the Milte d mucti 
doiCT with 73.7 per oeat etaidnsi 0.$ per 
cent iBPdHr wiidi, die ite^ 

Ite ilHm fbiks h cempKithely hiidin 
far nual people; probebly iadicsting, tfait 
the ipnod of cduouioa hu not affected the 
nimi mama llih will diacuit tUi point once 
agda ftom our dau collected fann the ean- 
ple nml idioob. The higbett literacy rate 
of 7iJ per cent was found in Nagmoil 
whcnas the loweit «u in Koladwl with 59J5 
per cent^ 

There are 37 inhabited villagei in this 
disoict and all the viilagea eacept seven avail 
of die educational amenities in thdir respec¬ 
tive dllagcs. Among the seven, one village 
has sdiool at a distance of less than 5 
kihMnetres and the other six at a distance of 
5 to 10 kitometers from their respective 
villages.* In Kanyakumari district, there are 
2J primary schools per 10,000 population 
acconUng to 1981 census. Ihniil language is 
the mother tongue of most of the people and 
a reaaonable number of people are using 
MiUnyalam as their motto tongue. The 
mediums of instruction in primary rehools 
are Ihmil, Malayalam and English. 

In the tiny Kanyakumari district. 
CMNNMP is provided in all schools (cncept 
the nursery and matriculation schools run 
by private individuals and trusu) to aU 
studcnu irrespective of caste; cr^ and 
income. As reported elsewhere in this paper, 
our survey was carried out in Nagercoil 
educational distrki of Kanyakumari district 
TUs educational district coven some part 
of Agasteeswaiam tiduk and the taluk of 
Thovalai in Kanyakumari dhtricL It is divid¬ 
ed into two educational ranges: Nagereoil 
and Suchindrum. Moreover, it has both rural 
and urban areas of Nagereoil and Kanya- 
kumari town. There are 159 schoeds in 
Nagercoil educational district, which 
account for 22.S per cent of sdiools in 
Kanyakumari district. Of which, S3.2 per 
cent are primary schools (I to V standards) 
in Nagercoil educational district* The sam¬ 
ple schools are selected in dose consultation 
with the district educational officer. The tan- 
dom sampling procedure was followed in 
selecting 11.0 per cent (17 schools) of tile 
total schools in NagetcoQ educmional 
district. The sample schools were drawn 
ftom the whole ^ucationaJ district. The 
study covered 41.2 per cent of the schools 
from Nagercoil range and S8J per cent ftom 
‘Suchindrum range. According to the area 
criterion, 76.5 pet cent were from nual area 
hnd the rest from urban area. As per the 
nature of management, we divided the 
schools into two types: government and 
government-aided schools. The former ac¬ 
counts for 64.7 per cent and the latter for 
35J2 per cent. "V/e also made an attempt to 
study the caste-wire impact on the primary 
education. Tb achieve this end, we have 
sdecied five schools according to the com¬ 
munity, which are furnished in ThUe 3. 

The authors gathered data on enrolment. 



school segistera of monthly return,"Riikoval 
and fae inspection report for the attendance 
for the periods 1978 to 1989. We have also 
had discussions with 17 head-masters, 25 
teachers and 17 noon-meal organisers in the 
Nagercoil educational district ui understand 
their impressions and views about this 
scheme. 

Before going into a detailed dis c ussi o n of 
our findings, we will give a brief note on the 
noon-meal scheme in India and in Thmil 
Nadu. 


II 

CSiief Miniater’a Nutridoua Noon 
Meal Programme (CMNNMP) 

Children are the human assets of tire 
nation. On their ^oulder falls the task of 
carryhig the country forward and bearing 
the burden of development. The late prime 
ministff Jawaharial Nehru had once observ¬ 
ed, “If we nqdect our childmi and do not 
look after them Unto, we will be creating 
many more difficult problems for ourselves 
in the near future”. As such children are the 
ngtion’s human wealth and providing them 
with the basic necessity, espedally in early 
childhood, becomes the nation’s respon¬ 
sibility, when their parents are unable to 



carry tot tiieir 
limitaiions^ 

The very basis of compulsory 
is to have all round devek^mient of, 

Tb achieve this, they should be proiddwl: 
food which wiU help than to build 
bodia and minds. They cannot 
education if they attnd schools in a 
ing condition. The noon meal has an 
tant dimension in the nutrition of 
School lunch progranunes are tte 
meaiu for improving the nutritional 
of the school-going duldren. If thig! 
regularly, it will fhrnish one-third of: 
needs of a sdiool dsQf, one-fourth of: 
meals of the week and at least 
the meals of a calendar year.** IdeattK 
noon meal supplementt the home diet 
children because of its potential vahae. 

' 'If.; 

Origin ..' 

' 

Tire noon meal programme in fdMoll ijail; 
started for the purpose of improving chp|K 
nutrition. It its or^ in Oerani^c 
France and otto continental oouairieg> |ml;’' 
iu most ra|»d development begao 
England in eairty 1900t. Malnutrilian 
children prompted the nilets to introdiiBR ;; 
mid-day meal in schools. School fmiBng ^' 
short was introduced fat the sole pur|Mrib' |: 


1 ABLI: 1: PoniLATION QrOWTH IN TAMIL NaDU AND KANYAKUMARI 


Year 


Thmil Nadu 


Kanyakumari -' 

Population 

Decadal 

Variation 


Population 

Decadd 

toiatkin 

1991 


30119047 

_ 


826380 

V,vr' ^ 

1961 


33686953 

11.9 


996915 

20.6 

1971 


41199168 

22J 


I222S49 

22.6 > ' 

1981 


48408077 

17.5 


1423399 

16.4 

1991 


55638318 

14.9 


I59II94 

11.8 %. 















Sourer, varioiu Census reports. 






Table 2: LtrEBACV RArrn of Tamil Nadu and Kanyakumabi 




Thmil Nadu 



Kanyakumari 


%ar 

Person 

Male 

Fiemale 

Persor 

Male 

Femafe 

1951 

20.9 

31.7 

lO.I 

38.5 

46.8 

29.9 

1961 

31.4 

44.5 

18.2 

48.6 

56.2 

40.7 

1971 

39.5 

Sl.B 

26.9 

58.2 

64.1 

52.1 

1981 

46.8 

58.3 

35.0 

63.9 

68.6 

59.1 

1991 

63.7 

74.8 

52.3 

72.1 

75.3 

68.9 


Noiey. 1951 to 1981 refers to general literacy rate. 

In 1991 Census, all children aged below seven years have been treated as illiteraie. 
Sourer. District Census Handbooks of Kanyakumari, 1951, 1961, 1971 and 1981. 


Table 3: Selecteo Sample Schools Accobding to Community 


IVpe of the School 

Place 

Community 

Government High School 

Thittuvilai 

Muslim 

Government Primary School 

Kanyakumari 

AU Gonununitkt 

Luthern Primary School 

Chenbagaraimuiputhoor 

Scheduled caste (Adi-dravMar) 

Little Flower Primary School Eramanathichanputhoor 

Backward daas (nadar) 

InchanacbiyBr Primary 

Kovabim 

Scheduled caste 

School 


(fisherman) 


^ 0ctobUr 24.31,1^ 




femadying iulmitridoB 
wu judg^ by the ectent to which it «c* 
oompiulKd that end. In the USi ichooi 
hinch progrunnMi began in the earty part 
of the 20th centuiy wiOi the supfdeinenlary 
ibeding of hungry children in the poor sec- 
don of New ybrk, Philaddphia. Chicago 
: 'andolherdtkL"Avidableiiifomiationin- 
dkates that the fine ichooi lunches are given 
• in 43 countries ad over the world. Each of 
f these countries reported some type of school 
[ feeding even though in many cases It was far 
[ ftom a full noon meal. In most of the coun- 
I tries, the school meal service waeoiganised 
on the basis of two determining fectors, viz, 
distanoe of home ftom the school and the 
financial ciicumstances of the parents.*^ 
In India, even before independence; the 
government was trying tt> solve the problem 
of malnutrition. Various committees were 
appointed to go through the problem. As a 
result, the national noon meal scheme was 
started as early as 1925 mainly for the poor 
school children. The milk in school Kheme 
was started in 1934 providing one-third point 
of milk daily for 50 paise to the elementary 
Khool childiea This was given at low cost 
for chUdren who are iHovided with mid-di^ 
meal at school, but only S per cent of the 
elementary school children benefited from 
this scheme'^ On the health and nutrition 
side, the scheme was strongly supported as 
a means pf combating malnutrition. On the 
other ha^, as education spread, more and 
. more poor parents desired to educate their 
children, but abject poverty stood in the way 
.of sending their children to school. Aut 
icxperienoe had shown that penal provisions 
|weic ineffective as a means of enrolling poor 
l^rtacn. The provision of mid-day meal has 
Wn found very effective as an incentive for 
ai t e nd a nc e.'* TTus is also mentioned in the 
evaluation study on the working of the mid¬ 
day meal programme in Andhm Pradesh.*’ 
A Madras CorporaUon m 1925 took the 
nutjor step of introducing a mid-day meal 
programme in Thmil Nadu. The corporation 
provided free meals to 250 poor school 
children.'* In 1956, the then chief minister 
of ‘Dunii Nadu late K Kamaraj. introduced 
the mid-d^r meal scheme for the first time 
in India.*’ Ibday, almost all the states of 
India and the union temtones are operating 
the scheme in different patterns. 

The Thmil Nadu government, while pie- 
aenting the budget for the session 1982-83, 
had announced that a scheme would be 
l a unfhtd to supply free nutritious noon meal 
of 4004>dd caiones to 56 lakh poor children. 
UuouBh 20,747 child welfare centres and 
32,470 elementary schools in the state from 
July 1, 1982, covenng children in the age 
group 2 to 10, throughout the year.** Under 
, the old scheme introduced by Kamaraj, 

, about 20 lakh children in Ist to 8th standards 
of demeniary schools were fed for 200 days 
in a year, this number covered only one-thiri 
of the children enrolled in all schools.** 
This scheme was formally named as the 
. *Chicf Minister's Nutritious Noon Meal 


-»74 


n(«WBnM!',tMeattae«h!rianwUitte 9 ^ ni|Mgi4r it g l piB lg g iwnfgi^ 
aonal inhiadve of dw late chief niisiiater ittoiithaad«oW*<rt« h#M 
MOlUahachamIraii.” Under the deposed atidlU30periiioiKbieap«dvd]tTlwnNN 
Dravida Munnetta Kazhagam (DMK) for eoOln aad hdpen an bdow the legal 
m g iin e, the wb*"** has been bapHred *!^nil minimum wagea and the work ii haovy and 

Nadu Government’s Nutritioiu Noon Meal invoMiig 49 hours a week. Reoei^ the 

Prt^pruunef.*' 1^ preaent chief minister, J government of Thmil Nadu has railed the 
Jayalaiitha has recently proposed a chai^ salaries of these «iqjlcyBeattIU2H),IU 100, 
in iu name to ‘Puratchi Thalaivar MGR’s Rs 30 to the organiser, cook aad helper 
Nutritious Nomi Meal Programmed. The teapectively." Later, the state also luppiM 
Thmil Nadu govetiunent is presently manag- tooth powder, tatbooks, uniforms aad 
ing what has been described as the hugest footwear free to all chOdien covered by 
school and pre-school feeding programme CMNNMP.^ The over g7 lakh children 
in the worid.^ According to Oopalan, it is who are fed at the 61,000 govenuneat-nm 
the most cMcnalve and openaiveiuppianen- noon meal centres are also given an egg each, 

taty feeding programme bemg currently every fortni^t from June 3, 1909 beaktei 
undertaken in any de v eloping country, usmg vitamin tablets.’* This was introduced by 
Its own internal lesouicea.” Early school the ex-chief minister M KarananWhi. 
meal services datiiig foam 1956 were partiai, The full annual ooiu of the scheme 
patchy and un-integrated with at least four enhanced by salary p^rmenta and admhri- 

different supplementary feecUngprojecu for strative expenses were fust es t i m a ted at 

pie-sdiool children ak^ covering between Rs 120croreayearbutrosetoRs I40crore 

20-30 pa cent of children for 200 days a in early 1984 and Rs 220 crore by late 

year.** The new scheme provides 45 paise 1984.’* If this huge amount is spent on the 

for every child fm feeding and 5 paise per ShUe Electricity Board, the deficit can be cut 

child for administrative expenses. down. The apenditure on noon meal 

On September IS, 1982, it was extended scheme aeeeds not only the pianaed annual 

to children in urban anas and the dtica, ad- investment in agriculture but also the com- 

itiiij an increment of 6J lakh new bene- bined total annual inves tm ent in education, 

fldaries. Again in January 1983, old age urban development, drinking water and 

pensionen were included in the scheme sewerage. It is about 10 per cent of the state's 

which led to a further increaK of 1.9 lakh budget and 20 per cent of its annual apen- 

peoplc A year later cx-servioe metfs widows diture under the Sixth Plan.” The scheme 

became eligible for bee meals. In September is funded from general revenue of duties on 

1984, a further IS lakhs adolescent school alcoholic drinks, impotiuon of additional 

children were covered in the scheme bring- taxes on luxuries, from a special oontiogency 

ing tiK total number registered as bene- fond supplied by vtdunuuy contributions 

ficiaries as 80 lakhs.” Of the total number (notably temple trusu and merchanu), con- 

of beneficiaries in 1982, those belonging to tribuUon from government salaries and 

the scheduled castes and sbeduied tribes ac- donations.” Despite this comprehensive 

count for I7A lakhs (13.0 pa oemj. The total and hmulean effort at monitoring and 

numba of beneficiaries in Thmil Nadu in evaluation, very little information about the 

1983 and 1M4 is furnished in Appendix I. scheme has been made pubhc’* 

Employment has been provided for The cost of meal of a child vanes from 
1,80,118 people; of which 88 pa cent were 44 paise to 90 paise depending upon age 
women, disper^ ova some SiJOOO feeding group Thble 4 presents the detail break-up 
centres. According to a giweniiiient handout, in this regard. 

this is the “single laigest emidayment pro- One can assess the CMNh^P in relation 
gramme for the rural areas in the indepen- to the multiple and contradictory objectives, 

dent India in the last 35 years, has brought This scheme can be justified on many 

about a revolutionary change in the rural grounds, say political, nutntional, onploy- 

landscape. It is also daimed to be the mem, welfare; health, education and even 
major ‘women’s employment programme social. The scheme is widely publicised as 
and anti-poverty programme to the women nutritionally ‘success’.” But this micro 

in rural and urbu areas’.” For every 500 study touch upon only the educational 

children in a school, a noon meal scheme dimensions of CMNNMP. 


Tabi b 4 Various CoMHiNtNTs of Noon MbAi 

(In Cm) 


Age Group 

Rice 

Dhal 

Oil 

Vegeubles 

Cost (Ruse) 

24f 

80 

10 

7 

50 

0.44 

5-9 f 

too 

15 

7 

JO 

0.45 

10-12 

100 

15 

3 

SO 

0.45 

>3-15 

120 

15 

3 

50 

0.45 

QAPs/widows 

200 

15 

7 

SO 

090 


Note . This does not cover ihe cost of administration, cost of fuel and transport. 

SouKr. Government ol Thmil Nadu, Covanment Orders Numba 857. May 28.1912; Numba 
858. May 29,1982, Numba 1222, August 26. 1984. 
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v. TArrumbi NtKw Meal Psooemme 
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Sourer. R P Devadas, 1987, An Appraisal of Chief Minister’s Nutmious Noon Meal Programme, Government Press. Madras. 


The CMNNMP should increase the eiuol- 
tnent of children at age S and of non¬ 
starters, especially girls above this stage. It 
also should regularise school attemiance and 
reduce wastage in primary schools. It is ex¬ 
pected to inspire nutrition education, nutri¬ 
tionally valuable practical activities such as 
planting of food trees, and educating about 
environmental sanitation which should dif¬ 
fuse to other members of the beneficiaries’ 
families. 

Organisation of CMNNMP 

The district collector is the overall 
inchaige of the CMNNMP in the revenue 
district. The chief educational ofTicen and 
district educational officers therefore take 
their guidance whenever necessary in im¬ 
plementing the school feeding programme 
for the chddren of the age group five to nine 
and above nine years. The scheme was once 
administered by the teachers and officers of 
the school education department. Each cen¬ 
tre is guided by an advisory committee caUed 
the ‘local school meal advisory committee' 
which consists of 10 members whose advice 
on implementation is greatly respected.’* 
The headmaster is the member-secretary. 
Chart T presentt the organisational set-up. > 


The chief minister has a high-level expert 
committee for ‘technical advisory 
purposes’.” 

CMNNMP in 'Qunil Nadu has two objec¬ 
tives; the eradication of malnutrition among 
the school children and the promotion of 
universal primary education in the state 
According to some published government 
sources, there has been a sizeable increase 
in enrolment in primary schools in Ihmil 
Nadu since July 1982 by 70 per cent and the 
number of drop-outs has shown a tremen¬ 
dous decline by 90 per dent and truancy by 
80 per cent.” The survey conducted by 
Indian Express noted some improvement in 
enrolment and attendance in North and 
South Arcot and Dharmapuri districts, 
whereat Thanjavur, Madurai, Salem, have 
shown a decline in the number of reci¬ 
pients.” Another study has noted that the 
CMNNMP has definitely helped in bring¬ 
ing down the drop-out rate from 40 to 22 
per cent in Dunil Nadu.**ybt another study 
done after the introduction of mid-day meal 
programme in Andhra Pradesh has found 
that the attendance in ordinary, backward 
and tribal blocks have increas^ tremen¬ 
dously. The sanw study also noted that in 
the schools which are located near the 


residences of scheduled castes, schedilt^ 
tribes aixi the poor children, the attenda^M0 
was impressive but the programme has 
impact in advanced block areas.*' 

At the same time the increase in schoid 
enrolment data is inflated so as to achieve 
targets for teachers.*’ It is to be noted at 
this moment that a total of 2.6 lakh of 
children in the age group 6-10 were enrolled 
within 10 weeks of the introduction of the 
CMNNMP, an increase of 5 per oent.^ 
Another problem arising is that the percen¬ 
tage of attendance in the afternoon sessioa 
is reasonably less than that of the mwniiig 
session. According to R P Devadas, a crRi- 
que of the noon meal scheme,‘^children used 
to abscond after the meal to that learning 
was confined to morning sessions”.** 
Teachers were alleged to have reduced their 
teaching contract from five to two or three 
hours per day because of pressure of super¬ 
vising work.*’ The problem of leatMal 
truancy has been exacerbated by droug^ 
which has exerted a countervailing prestiHc 
on attendance to that of the CMNNMP.*^ 
The ex-minister for social welfare (DMK^ 

J Subbulakthmi stated that education has 
been badly affected becauK of the addi-.’ 
tional workload on inspector of schools.*' 
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CMNNMP in Knnjrnkunuvi 

Thii prognunme came into force in 
Kanyakunuri district from July 1, 1982 in 
576 pre-school centres. 556 school centres 
and seven scheduled caste school centres. 
Then it teas attended on Septe m ber 15,1982 
to wban anas and on September IS, 1984 
10 lOth standard. It increased the total 
number of school centres to 698 induding 
four tribal schoob and seven scheduled caste 
weifote schools. Every school centres are 
loohed after by the noon meal Mianiser and 
one or MO codes and helpers. Iboth powder 
programme was started from November 14, 
1982 in the niral areas. In 1987-88 school 
year, there are 673 noon meal centres and 
increased to 677 in 1988-89. The total 
number of benericiaries in 1987-88 were 
2,52,231 and 249,200 in 1988-89. This con¬ 
sumes 63.3 per cent and 61.5 per cent of 
the total enrolment of the 6-11 years childicn 
in Kuiyakumari district. In the primary 
stage 57.5 per cent are reported taking free 
meal agairut 70J per cent and 91.1 per cent 
in the middle and secondary level. In 6-11 
yean age group there are 82448 boys and 
72,961 girls in 1987-88 Khool year. In 
Nageicoil educational district alone there ate 
21475 benericiaties as on October I, 
1988.« 

IhUe 5 shows the number of beneficiaries 
from I to V standards in NagerooU educa¬ 
tional district. The total number was 21475 
I of which 49.8 per cent ate females. The 
(scheduled caste share was 18 per cent while 
||^t of backward class was 61.5 per cent and 
Mher communities 14.6 per cent Among the 
Oastes, girls account for 50 per cent of each 
itegories. In the Nagercoil educational 
district, 62 per cent of the school children 
of 1 to V standards are from the govemmem 
schoois and rest from private schools. 


Monewee. (he caste coii W stitioo et btme- 
ndaries in two types of schoob are more or 
less the same This information b presented 
in Ihbies 6 and 7. 

Over 30 lakh beneficuuies have registered 
for the CMNNMP in the district (tee 
Ihbb 8) and much adminbtrative energy b 
invested in its implementation. Rice, dhal 
and oil to the value of 44 paise per infant 
and 45 paise per child b procured from the 
nearest taluk store of the dvil supplies cor¬ 
poration. The above items were transported 
to eadi feeding centre in the middte of each 
month to that the school has an avenge 
stock of 0.56 tonnes of rice. Provisions and 
S|does were obtained from the local co- 
opemtive super market or consumer co¬ 
operative societies. Vegetables and ftrewood 
were brought from the open market at the 
nte of Rs 0.03 per meal for ftiel and Rs 0.06 
- 0.07 per meal for vegetables which ‘most* 
chiMien are said never to have had before:^ 
After few years vegetable co-operative 
societies and super markets supplied 
vegetables on a weekly basb to the fe^ng 
centres. 

Ill 

Impact on Eduemtion 

Thb section provides an analysb of 
CMNNMP’s impact on primary education 
and the brief note on the views of noon meal 
organisers, headmasters and teachen of 
respective sample schools in Nagercoil 
educational dbtricL The resuhs of the survey 
of 17 sample schoob in Nagercoil educa¬ 
tional district are presented m the following 
three broad categories. The list of sampte 
schoob are furnished in Appendix 11 for 
information. 

The major hypothesb under consideration 
b: Whether the CMNNMP has any pc^tive 
impact on primary education? Iftherebany 


mpm 

why? 

Thb analysis b devoted to clarify the 
aforesaid hy^thesb with the wiaUes such 
as enroiment, attendance and drop-outs. The 
CMNNMP was introduasd in 1982-83 
academic year that b from July 1,1982.1b 
study the impact of the scheme on primary 
education, wc have collected data on enrol¬ 
ment. attendance and drop-out for the 
period ranging from 1978-79 U> 1988-89. 
This was done with the view to understand 
the trends in these indicaton for the pie-and 
post-CMNNMP period. In the analysis, 
period I refers to the time span 1978-79 
school year to 1981-82 (pre-CMNNMP 
period) and period II to the post-CMNNMP 
period, I e, 1982-83 to l9n-89. 

The analysb indicates that there b a 
declining trend in the enrolment over the 
years but in the period 1982-83 academic 
year, the rate of decliiK was comparatively 
higher than all the other years, which may 
be due to the severe drought whkh affected 
Kanyakumari dbtrict that year. Vfe cannot 
sim^y contribute this dedine only to 
drou^ or famine: Prdiminary dmo- 
graphk analysb indicaieB that Kanyakuman 
district regisnsed a popidmion growth which 
was much lower Uum the staters average in 
1981 Onsus. (It b true for 1991 Census toa) 
Moreover, the fertility rates have shown a 
tremendous decline implying a heavy teduc- 
tkm in child population. Thb demo g r a phic 
shift might have cootributed to the de^ne 
in enrolment. The growth rate observed dur¬ 
ing the period clearly indicates, a drasbe 
decline in the enrolment. This pattern is 
more pronounced m the post-Ch^INMP 
period (see Ihbb 9). If we consider the 
percentage of average attendance as a 
variable, it leveab a rising trend during the 
study period among boys and girb But the 
percentage of attendance of boys b always 


Table S: Noon Meal BENEFiciAtiEs m Naoescoil Educational Disnucr (1-V Standabds). 1989 


Standard 

Scheduled Caste 

Backward Class 

Most Backward 

Others 


Grand Tbtal 

Girl 

Total 

Oirl 

Tout 

Girl 

Ibtal 

Girl 

Ibial 

Boy 

Girl 

Total 

1 

456 

936 

1208 

2504 

160 

324 

406 

813 

2347 

2230 

4577 

2 

446 

858 

1314 

2709 

161 

324 

358 

722 

2334 

2279 

4613 

9 

375 

739 

1348 

2734 

116 

237 

338 

676 

2229 

2177 

4406 

4 

330 

718 

1425 

2727 

117 

239 

271 

561 

2082 

2163 

4243 

5 

306 

634 

1326 

2648 

73 

149 

199 

403 

1930 

1904 

3834 

Dual 

1933 

3905 

6621 

13322 

627 

1273 

1572 

3175 

10922 

10753 

21675 


SesircK District EducatkmBl Officer, Nagercoil, 19(9. 


Table 6 : Noon Meal Beneficiaries of CovERNMrKr Schools in Nagfrcoil Eoucationai District (I-V Standards), 1989. 


Standard 

Schedubir Caste 

Backward Class 

Most Backward 

Others 

Grand Ibtal 

Girl 

Total 

Girl 

Ibtal 

Girl 

Total 

Girl 

Ibtal 

Boy 

Girl 

Ibtal 

1 

277 

571 

726 

1510 

109 

225 

229 

461 

1426 

1341 

.2767 

2 

264 

531 

860 

1724 

104 

213 

202 

409 

1447 

1430 

2877 

3 

231 

470 

861 

1734 

77 

156 

191 

384 

1384 

1360 

2744 

4 

213 

432 

922 

1724 

81 

165 

153 

317 

1269 

1369 

2638 

5 

192 

388 

817 

1663 

46 

93 

133 

270 

1226 

1188 

2414 

««al 

1177 

2392 

4186 

8355 

417 

852 

908 

1841 

6752 

6688 

13440 


SpUKT. Same as Ihble 5. 
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Mlllk iilfc Hi Mit 
tte grawdi nte pretentcd in Dibk 9 gives 
gn enooucaging picture of e<)iulny in the 
gnmetb pnttem among boys and giris If the 
noon meal icheme is able to maintain this 
ttend. h is another success story which can 
be tried elsewheie in India to improve the 
liteiacy nte among females At this point, 
one u tempted to conclude that the 
CMNNMP has a definite impact on atten 
dance as observed from the school data It 
calls for further investigation (we are in the 
final stage of undertaking a huge scale study 
Govenog more districts and schools on this 
a^MCt). The growth rate of percentage drop 
out has exhibited a definite impact o( 
CMNNMP among boys and gills 1 his is an 
encouraging finding 
The average growth rate of emoJmeitt in 
the post-CMNNMP period clearly confirms 
that the enrolment has me teased over ihc 
study period among boys m the government 
aided schools In othei type ot st hivils n 
IS difficult to coromem on th' enrolment 
One more observation wt dtiivc from rhe 
tidiic IS that the declining (ii swlh rati ot 
enroimenl ts highei in ihe king |>erio<t than 
all other years in govcrnineni s hooK arid 
urban schools I' might bi dm to the 
drought but further atialvsi* ts isj'vnted 
Among the niial fotk ibi enir>nieii' Sa> 
increased cuiiipB''ativti> at > 1*0:! If' 

academic year It is sen ditfi u) tt oirn 
to a definite (ondusion bii m( n'In 
seen in the year folks.ins ihi m' * loi 
ofthescheme SurptLsirifi via > m i 
ed very clearly in 'In i ' i ' fwis on v 
private schools lathc tr n . ‘ lO v i 
of schools (sec labtc 10; ti r a 
observe an opposit n nrt in Ik a a a 
Ihbie t) pros id*"s *h( jK rnt i* i* 
average at tendons e hs ts’se I iIuki* Ihe 
average growth arts < ^ aiteridmi' »' s. vs 
and girls m 'he ixiiosi M >i al' 'sfvs v>t 
schools have registeied a high r g m t . tc 
than the period I it dcanv ot'uc/i i' ns 
that the percenuge of avcragi c ’» luao i 
has improved over the stud, rvii vd mi to 
both sexes and all t>i>es of schoo J < im 
proved rate has not ijm ced'd '• jter it's it 
any schools except Kovemmcni whivols llie 
attendance of girls has show tn' mu 
mcremem in urban schwils but the regul nils 
of attendance ol girt, has inipr..vtd fci-* 
more than in all other types of s. hoot I hr 
percentage of average attendance is higher 
m urban schools and government aided 


schools than in runfl and government 
schools respectively 

Anothei interesting satiable in our stud> 
IS the drop out rate Table 12 reports the 
results of the analysts The drop out rate 
for boys and girh has shown a decline in the 
post CMNNMP peitod indicating the im 
pact of C MNNMH on enrolled children at 
schools The rah of drop out ts c<Hnp.irative 
Iv tower m government aided si hools than 
government ih(K>ls am'sng bov' ind girls 
but It IS fa' lowu 111 uiban schools 'haii in 
rural schools T tu drop out rah li . dn liii 
cd much moic iimmg girls in govirnmem 
schcHils and ui h tn sc hools than in all (>'h< r 
schools 

111 the ahovf paragraphs w< hive cxhii 
sivciv discu. cd ir 1 laivsis c u eniciliiiciil 
attendan i and 'r ir i ut rau imoiig cl I 
fer^m i.pc* ol 1 ))s 

IV 

■NiKm Mr.il lli'iir ficianev 

Anoiig the SI np'c .chools unde' stud 
an asetege ol ao 4 pc' cem i f 'he enrolled 
an eligible fo' the f<etK<ii if free no.m m< il 
of whicf 47 per CM a t girt' Hi ril i 
c ' bcnefuiHiuv K i iial eniolmen h n 
creased'rop u lUhg hu J'lSivtn 

mem ahcHsI ail vt'.gc f‘M.'set cint c f 
the eniolled h (lit ii irt [> ovided lies. Ii 'icfi 
ot whli h 4 ' ' rs - 1 >'> ur's ag u. s' N> ^ 
and 47"’ pel 1 III govrifiment an 
senool Bu' '’i 1 o c fo th" n.ial .n I 
liiban aliiMs* a ' h a'ld h .x i n' me' 
4“''nd44i*n I .‘T'siivels It 
< I U'ic f'vutic I rta •nicshtiint ' co ii 
ntri nu’*'an i - *■ II hcMis in* n n 
c' 1 i ig licitci ’’u It IS not ini(ir(s»is< ii 
voveinmt'U at 111 hools a fit' '*Jst>}( 

<lHdvlvi (I applied bs the Cl. I uj 
plie< icipcinti ' Vetorduig tc. thi rtsijonv 

I tht noon me»' onanisef s, we i luno ih > 
hi h 'he fim . i medium van ti^ >f net 
w i oppth'C ' So I cd 'he siganisc 0 per 
tin isru to j u irasc th iet(iiiid c» 
latsi* ' om hi 1 tivft b. wetk'c oihu 
fiom ihr vpgit»l ' shop Ilta' tht vll ><)l 
■vt TV day 1 h<* dis hs.um is*n ah ih.ii vg i 
cc It ol the stor* issm id the u k i nit 
1 s ait tilrii build tigs iiid o ds o i t i 
ched Ihr tileu niu hiraccd St Mt iiKii ir 
stpaiiieh I'Kauil l>a' iii tw . > h h i he 
ollivi cxsiTclt'i headtna te isiiscia h 
sloie fiut of (h< I stficwils unde irivisiij,a 
Uon 70 pci cen'hIV ■iii'rc.t tap aaur ind 


Ihe K$t to weli wuter or boRwcllb.'0lf 
71 per cent use the vmnda aa the 
hall, three schools use dassFooros and a ibNI \ 
M hoot provides meals in the (;pen am 1% ' 
kitchen ts attached to the store room in V 
per cent of the schools i, 

A* (he time of introduction of tlk ^ 
C MNNMP, one of the duties assigned to the ' 
noon meal organisers was to teach the 
Thrruk um/for at least one period to any « 

tlass No longer was this kind of work pON 
funmed by the noon meal orgaiusers. IMe ato 
found that wherever there is no nexus bet* 
ween the organisers and the cook, ^ 
children get enough foexi This type of sttua* 
tion avoids corru{ition After (he nixm meal, 
nearly 60 pci cent ot the school children gC 
home for additional loocl We also noticed 
that there were some manipulation m 40 per 
ccn* of Ihe schixits bv the noon niad 
org iiiistrs It IS reported (hat some parents 
a.ked the nmin meal organisers lo include 
tht names of their children not for meals but 
to obrairi fret books and uniforms No noon 
me d oreamser o concerned with the weight 
cud height of Ihe benefuianes IhJkuig with 
'hi i>o<m me cl oigan.sers we felt that not 
onlv the <K>ks and helpers but also the noon 
uujI iivjp Cl themselves were totally 
doapjioiriied alxiui then salary There is alM 
s cme TK icnc to suggest that there are no 
ptooii holiday ana vacation for workers m 
ih< pro»iamr'i beciu< the noon meal is 
pi 1 d k* fur’day It roughoul the year The 


; II 1 I N w \1l V S illMI COVIKA(>r IN 
Ks ' . V K Ills I Id 1 


ft. n< fit i»ru » 

Numbers 

S h(W)lS 

219200 

f’> h « Is 

62105 


1189 

^ (1 u o sntiku 

868 

fo>a( 

305562 

^ heu 11^ J t 1 « ti tl fib< N 

28861 

Ba k * « f s 

745760 

("tiers 

26884 

Mdc 

12 

1 « f'U 1 

469 

iV dow 

81 

IVsIu l< 

71 

1) 'h r 

43 

r< i 

677 


Suuni ( dtlccioraic, Nagercoil. Kanya 
kumari Distnci 1484 


T sill i 

7 Nod'I Mi ai B 

Sk t i( 1 if 

Ol t. VIKNMINI 

^1 1 

*• Ilk) 1 ' 

N kc tR< 1 II f m 

t ' I l< f 

M 1>|V1KI I 

\ V Stanuakus) 

Standaid 

Scheduled i a ic 

!• I 1 Kaid < Lss 

S’ 

l Ik AW aid 

<Vhtr 



(.rand folal 



Out 

1ul d 

f lit 

I K 11 

L 1 

1 II tl 

()irl 

lota 

Olv 

(iirl 

Total 

1 

179 

ih 

S2 

UV4 

« 


1 

is? 

VI 

884 

1810 

2 

IK? 


4 4 

9‘ 


'll 

|S6 

/ 

l>g-> 

849 

1736 

3 

144 

25*) 


lUtXl 

1 

41 

14» 

29? 

84 S 

817 

1662 

4 

137 

?86 

5k) t 

itXH 


74 

IIS 

244 

811 

794 

1607 

S 

114 

246 

5(» 

94* 

> 

5» 

66 

HI 

■'04 

7|6 

1420 

fotal 

756 

ISH 

2415 

4967 

2h> 

421 

664 

1114 

4170 

4065 

8235 


Source Same as Ihbic S 
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t .. ''"if-l*' 

' mocte«rfu(ic(i<Miiiig6ftne M^^ 
worUng days of the school ii qdite sMisfac- 
lory. but not on holidays and vacations. 

The headmasters and teacheis of the sam¬ 
ple sdiools were interviewed to find out their 
support for and interest in the CMNNMP 
scheme The investigation indicates that all 
the headmasters and the teachers are happy 
afktut the scheme but they dislike the in¬ 
terference of different category of ofTicials 
within the school. At the time of introduc¬ 
tion of this scheme, teachers were asked to 


siqierviie the scheme and the headnuuner 
was in overall charge of the scheme. It 
increased the work load’ but they whole¬ 
heartedly worked for the benefit of the 
children. The teaching community feels that 
the impact of the scheme cm children’s health 
is better than on their educaticm. It calls for 
furthM- intensive research. Immediately after 
the introduaicm, some improvements in the 
enrolment was noticed and then little ex¬ 
pected improvement. They also feel that the 
afternoon attendance is comparatively lower 


ihm die'Mi^'iMlndaQOg. 
stated that it is diffkuit to oMtrei the 
children in the last period of the fuenoon 
because their attentiem is diverted to the 
coming meal. The dn^-out rate also dedUn- 
ed not only due to the CMNNMP but abo 
the spread of education. The teacheis qiuetly 
reported that the better off students who 
entered the rolls did not uke meals but 
received books and uniforms. They also Said 
that the attendance was always very low at 
the time of harvest. This is tnie mote in rural 


Table 9: Enrolment, Attendance and Drop Out in Sample Schools, 1978-89 




Enroimenl 


Percentaae of Averaae Attendance 

Percentage of Drop-out 

year 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

Boy 

Girt 

Combined 

Boy 

Girl 


1978-79 

8050 

7086 

15136 

89.2 

87.5 

88.6 

7.8 

8.9 

8.3 

1979-80 

8114 

7264 

15378 

87.9 

88.8 

88.5 

8.3 

8.0 

8.2 

1980-81 

8090 

7261 

15351 

86.9 

87.3 

87.8 

7.7 

7.9 

7.9 

1981-82 

8002 

7287 

15289 

89.6 

87.7 

88.2 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

1982-83 

7711 

6959 

14670 

88.5 

87.7 

88.8 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

1983-84 

7640 

6841 

14481 

87.7 

87.8 

87.8 

6.4 

7.1 

6.7 

1984.^5 

7486 

6693 

14179 

87.8 

87.2 

88.3 

5.5 

5.7 

5.6 

1985-84 

7372 

6657 

14029 

89.8 

87.8 

89.6 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

1^87 

7198 

6593 

13791 

89.2 

87.7 

89.0 

4.9 

5.1 

5.0 

1987-88 

7102 

6341 

13443 

■ 91.3 

90.1 

90.9 

3.5 

3.8 

3.7 

1988-89 

Grtwrth Rate 

7048 

627# 

13319 

93.6 

92.6 

91.1 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

Period I 

-0.2 

0.9 

0.33 

0.1 

0.1 

-0.2 

-0.6 

-4.6 

-2.8 

Period II 

-1.5 

-1.7 

-1.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.4 

-8.6 

-9.5 

-9.5 


Notes: Period I refers to Pie-CMNNMP years (1978-79 to 1981-82). Period II refers to Post-CMNNMP years (1982-83 to 1988-89). 


Table 10: Enrolment by Type of Schools, 1978-89. 



Government-Aided Schools 

Government Schools 


Rural Schools 


Urban Schools 

^ Year 

h. 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

Boy 

Girt 

Combined 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

il978-79 

I3.M 

1276 

2627 

2674 

2262 

4936 

2285 

2137 

4422 

1740 

1411 

3151 

>1979-80 

1388 

1341 

2729 

2639 

2278 

4917 

2297 

2185 

4482 

1790 

1460 

3250 

:i980-8l 

1.390 

1302 

2692 

2639 

2306 

4945 

2283 

2184 

4467 

1778 

1469 

3247 

1981-82 

1383 

1274 

2657 

2607 

2447 

5054 

2262 

2116 

4378 

1750 

1450 

3200 

1982-83 

13% 

1284 

2680 

2398 

2246 

4644 

2278 

2062 

4340 

1639 

1367 

3006 

IW3-84 

1461 

1302 

2763 

2325 

2146 

4471 

2294 

2094 

4388 

1560 

1299 

2859 

1984-85 

I4S0 

1313 

2763 

2281 

2044 

4325 

2271 

2059 

4330 

1448 

1277 

2725 

1985-86 

1443 

1302 

2745 

2223 

1999 

4222 

2228 

2063 

4291 

1478 

1293 

2771 

1986-87 

1434 

1303 

2737 

2155 

1955 

4110 

2175 

2049 

4224 

1434 

1286 

2720 

1987-88 

1467 

1308 

2775 

2074 

1873 

3947 

2131 

1943 

4074 

1.340 

1217 

2557 

1988-89 

Growth Rate 

1528 

1311 

2839 

2041 

1850 

3891 

2023 

1916 

3939 

1456 

1194 

2650 

Period 1 

0.8 

-0.1 

0.4 

-0.8 

2.7 

0.8 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

0.2 

0.9 

0.5 

Psriod II 

1.5 

0.3 

I.O 

-2.7 

-3.2 

-2.9 

-2.0 

•1.2 

-1.6 

-2.0 

-2.2 

-2.1 


Tabu II; PFRCENTAor or Average AcTENDANtT by Type of Schools. 1978-89. 



Covernmem-Aided Schools 

Government Schools 


Rural Schools 


Urban Schools 

Vfcar 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

1978-79 

92 3 

91.6 

91.1 

87.6 

86.4 

87.0 

86.8 

86.0 

86.4 

92.1 

91.6 

91.9 

1979-80 

92.2 

92.7 

92.4 

84.5 

86.0 

85.3 

87.9 

87.9 

87.9 

89.8 

88.9 

89.4 

1980-81 

93.0 

92.6 

92.8 

85.9 

86.3 

86.1 

87.9 

87.8 

87.9 

88.9 

88.2 

88.5 

1981-82 

93.1 

93.0 

93.1 

86.8 

85.0 

85 9 

88.0 

87.2 

87.6 

91.4 

89.8 

90.1 

1982-83 

92.6 

92.5 

92.5 

86.1 

84.4 

85,2 

88.4 

87.2 

87.8 

90.4 

89.3 

90.5 

1983-84 

92.4 

92.1 

92.2 

86.7 

86.8 

86.7 

88.6 

85.5 

87.0 

89.3 

89.6 

89.5 

1984-85 

94.0 

92 1 

93.0 

86.6 

86.6 

86.6 

88.8 

87.4 

88.1 

92.6 

91.3 

92.0 

1985-86 

93 7 

89.6 

91.6 

88.0 

86.6 

87 3 

88.9 

87.6 

88.3 

92.8 

91.9 

92.4 

1986-87 

93 7 

89.0 

91.4 

88.7 

89.3 

89.0 

88.9 

87.7 

88.3 

94.0 

91.9 

93.0 

1987-88 

93.9 

92 6 

93.2 

89.1 

88.5 

88.8 

87.6 

87.9 

87.8 

93.6 

92.4 

93.1 

1988-89 

93.9 

93.1 

93.5 

89.9 

88.7 

8 

88.4 

87.9 

88.1 

93.0 

94.7 

93.2 

Growth Rate 
^iod 1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

•0.3 

-0.5 

-0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

■0.3 

-0.6 

•0.6 

l^od 11 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

1.0 

OJi 


Economic and PoUtkalWteUy <Xgob« 24-31.»» 








MHM tlM te wteiiiRM. Th^ aim ttatad 
Um the pM^xnanoe or the siudenu and the 
peiBeB t age of promotion has not improved 
as per the npectation of teachers 
V 

Sunmary aad Conclusions 

Aithus Howell, the Bntish historian, once 
remarked, “Educauon in India under the 
Bntish tovernment was first ignored, then 
vkdeatly and successfully opposed, then 
conduct on a system now universally ad¬ 
mitted to be erroneous and finally placed on 
Its p resent footmg’* Education is considered 
an important index of soaal development 
It moulds the consciousness and character 
of penons. Unfortunately, it is not available 
fredy Though the Indian constitution pro¬ 
claims free primary education up to stan¬ 
dard V, It teems the resulu achieved in the 
Field of education are not at all unpiessive. 
State-wise mvestigauon clearly indiaues that 
the southern region is always ahead of lU 
counterparts m terms of literacy me. Among 
the southern sutes, Kerala and Ihmil Nadu 
always mainuined their rank as flrst and 
second indicating the role of these states in 


prteaotlng thdr cnuens’ viUlMieing. Most 
often, vanotts sutes in Indu have ui^ler- 
taken to many measures to increase the 
emohnem and reducing wastage in educa¬ 
tion Among those measures undcrUken m 
the recent past, the sdieme introduced m 
Ihinil Nadu seems to be more popular and 
well known for its own reasons. Tte scheme 
mtroduced to attract the rural masses and 
spccudly women vras hailed as the single 
hugest development programme by the 
pofaticiant, academioant, health saentists, 
nutntion specialitts all over the world, for 
lU role in nnproving the innocent children 
who are deprived of thar basic birth right 
The government of Ihmil Nadu has suc¬ 
cessfully complesed its existence over the last 
nine years, tot surprisingly, nobody has 
systemaucally evaluated its impact on 
primary education 

Dunil Nadu has already achieved cent per 
cent enrolment for age group 6-11 years and 
movug ahead towaids a cent per cent 
achievement in the age group 1114 years 
with an increasing investment on human 
capital The educational attainment was 


found low m IButtd Nadu, mptciilly fe 
areas and among females The lOmaHitMH } 
students fiequeuly fooe unempfoymeiiL IW 
changing school year and'sch^ ifaBjngl 
allow children to hdp the famdy during tfol * 
busy seasons and to enable them to anendl 
the essential household duties, would aaMl 
to be important We also find that 60 Oef' 
cent of the drop-ouu are due to econoi ni c ' 
and socul reasons, to the qualitative id^ 
provemenu of pnmary education and dw ' 
anallary programmes are badly needed mMK 
The expenditure on pnmary edueatioo al low 
compared to secondary and collegiau; to te 
budget allocation on prunary eduotfhm 
must be hiked 

A histoncal review ol the noon "wit 
scheme along vhth the mtroduction of the 
CMNNMP in Dunil Nadu has already bean 
cbscussed elaborately Among the measures 
to unprove the levd of education, the above- 
mentioned programme has helped Ithasm- 
cieased the enrolment and hat brought down 
the drop-out rate from 40 per cent to 22 per 
cent In the oiganitauonal set up, the chief 
nunister has a high level expert committee 


Tabu 12 DkopOut Rati- av Tvpt or St hoois 1978 89 



Government Aided Schools 

Ciovernment Schools 


Rural Schools 


Urban Schools 

Year 

Boy 

Girl 

(. ombined 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

80 ) 

Girl 

Combined 

Boy 

Girl 

Combined 

1978 79 

8 ' 

82 

84 

75 

96 

85 

100 

11 3 

106 

50 

58 

54 

1979 80 

8 b 

79 

82 

81 

82 

82 

10 9 

101 

10 5 

49 

5 1 

SO 

1980-81 

88 

7b 

82 

72 

81 

77 

97 

94 

96 

50 

59 

56 

1981 82 

S 7 

72 

6 s 

84 

81 

82 

86 

86 

86 

53 

63 

62 

1982 83 

54 

59 

56 

70 

83 

77 

72 

69 

70 

64 

64 

S 8 

1983 84 

5 1 

50 

50 

76 

80 

78 

64 

67 

66 

72 

73 

/7 

I984-8S 

50 

37 

44 

65 

75 

70 

64 

5 1 

57 

64 

67 

66 

I98S86 

48 

5 7 

42 

61 

70 

65 

62 

67 

64 

55 

55 

55 

1966-87 

45 

54 

I 8 

48 

58 

53 

5 1 

64 

57 

24 

29 

26 

IW7 88 

29 

52 

< 1 

45 

46 

45 

45 

54 

49 

24 

22 

34 

1988 89 

22 

27 

24 

40 

36 

38 

4 0 

49 

44 

28 

23 

31 

Growth Rate 













i^riod I 

17 5 

43 

82 

38 

56 

13 

5 1 

87 

70 

21 

26 

50 

Period II 

158 

12 2 

13 2 

90 

129 

)I0 

92 

56 

75 

129 

15 7 

100 


Aw rNoix I 

Appraisai or Noon Mfai Scheme in Tamu Nadi 

BY DiSTRII-TS, 1983 AND 1984 



District 


Popula 

Pre 

School 

Employment 

Lakhs Benericianes (1983) 

Lakhs BeneFicianes (1984) 



lion 

Si boot 

Centre 

Pie 

School 

Pre 

School 

GAPs 

Male 

Female 

Scheduled 



(1981 

C enire 


School 


School 





( 2 aste 



t ensue) 











Madras 


57/6622 

1236 

60 

3708 

1362 

08 

14 

01 

> 1 

12 

09 

Chengalpet 


5616S08 

2540 

2248 

7626 

7351 

26 

26 

01 

30 

24 

23 

North Arcot 


4414324 

3049 

3349 

9151 

10047 

33 

31 

02 

34 

31 

23 

Dliarmapuri 


1997060 

1381 

1831 

4143 

55U 

14 

19 

01 

1 9 

15 

09 

South Arcot 


42(H(69 

2910 

8851 

9408 

3028 

3 3 

39 

01 

38 

35 

28 

Salem 


)44)7I7 

1863 

2113 

5563 

6370 

1 5 

26 

02 

23 

18 

12 

Peiiyar 


2068462 

1128 

1562 

3384 

4714 

07 

14 

01 

1 1 

09 

05 

hhigtns 


650169 

281 

421 

604 

1277 

01 

06 

00 

04 

04 

03 

Coimbatore 


<060184 

1381 

1548 

4147 

4521 

10 

19 

01 

16 

14 

09 

Ihchy 


5612520 

1968 

2699 

5904 

5086 

16 

22 

01 

20 

1 8 

17 

Iktijoie 


4065545 

2141 

3021 

6421 

7254 

I 8 

33 

02 

27 

25 

20 

Pudukmiai 


1156813 

1118 

1165 

2304 

3483 

09 

12 

01 

1 1 

10 

06 

Madurai 


4555897 

2458 

3031 

6766 

6175 

22 

4 1 

02 

3 3 

30 

07 

Ramnad 


5535457 

1940 

3216 

5317 

9466 

1 1 

34 

01 

24 

22 


Tirundveii 


5575751 

1800 

3145 

5390 

9*47 

16 

38 

01 

29 

26 

15 

Kanyakuman 


142199 

650 

561 

1695 

1866 

06 

14 

01 

■o 



Ihmil Nadu 


43546077 

27844 

39362 

81533 

87058 

24 3 

38 7 

19 

40 

301 

200 


Sott/rer Barbara Harnss (1986), ‘MeaU and Noon Mea s in South India Food and Nuintion Policy in the Rural I ood Economy of Ihmil Nadu 
Stated Developmeni Studies Occasional Piper No 31 School of Development Studies, Universiiy of East Anglia 
Jayakumar, A (1990) impact of C hiel Minister’s Nuiriiious Noon Meal Programme on Primary Education in Tamil Nadu’, M Phil 
Disserution, Ftondicherry University (Unpublished) 
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ArPENDIX n L» T Of S iMil W-f SCHOOl s 

1 Ooveroment High School, Thittavilai, 
BoothalKindy 

2 Govenunent Middle School 
Pottalkulam, A/hakappapuram 

1 RC Middle School Aral Kurusadv 
Aralvaymo/hi 

4 Oovermnent Middle School Vadasecv 
Nagercoil 

5 Government Primary School kiikiJu 
Suchindrum 

6 Oovemmeni Primary School 
Mylady Last 

7 Government Primary School 
Kanyakumari 

S Government Primary School 
Azhakappapuram 

9 Government Primary School 
Thittuvilai Booihahcmdv 

10 Government Piimaiy Schooi 
Thanumalaianputhooi Aralvoymo/ln 

11 Luthern Primaiy School 
Chenbagaramanputhoo I huvaUi 

12 Chmtian Vi^lfarr Prtmaii School 
Thadikaraniionam 

13 I ittlc Flower Primarv cl x 
Iramai irm hui ruiScvir 

14 Ipchanac hi>ir I rim ir\ S hool 
Fotalam 

ijoier'imciit I rmiarv xli i I 
Vj><l veeswarm Naycrcoil 

16 Goveiiimcni Piimarv Sc no 
kalivankadii N ikc i oil 

P SMRV P mure Vhoo Vidic r> 
Nagercoil 


for technical advisory putpo<icv and Pr 
i achod meal adviscns ctmimittre ir rac h cen 
Ltrc to give advice ou inipknif'i ilio.i 
^^MNNMP was hailed ai> ihe cirigir largi*- c 
nrogramme lor the bemlit of t*e • hxii 
Ming children, iiutiated a'c an in<egrateci 
Mutntional programme trom IVg2 had been 

{ iven a prominent pUc< in the annual 
udgeb of Ihmil Nadu 
Investigation odicaic " * it ha 4 m 
positive impact on the aggrega'i en (>1 nen 
which calls for lurther invesugai n 
Moreover, this study reseah that he 
CMNNMP produced a posiim impat i ii 
the case ol attendance and diop-oui rate 
This scheme has dclinttelv increased the 
enrolment ol boys in the government 
schools 1 he regularity ut daily average at 
tendance hay showed an itnpruvenicnt tn all 
types of schools alter the inimductiori ot the 


scheme and the nupr iscmei t is ptcmciiii 
cd in the goyeriiment school On rm n 
from the invcstiga ion ihai it c f c< iuik Ii 
programme reduccsl the dro; out aics in all 
types of schools 

The caste wist analysis has sh nvn ih it (hi 
scheme had a gn itci impact c n the etiroi 
ment of backward classes and Muslim corn 
munities than oihei (oniniuniiics undti ni 
veitigatton I hough the imiuii t on pi imars 
education was impressive in ihc wasc of 
nadars and Mu'lims the it ii>c among 
scheduled castes especially adi clravidai was 
poor, which was contiary iti our expecution 
It calls for further rcseaico Oser the years 
the ratio of noon meal hem lictanes to total 
enrolinent increased gradually trom I9t>2 83 
to 1988 89 tn all lypesof schixils I his is an 
encouraging irtml 


eiarolnitet in rural and ttihao whools hi- 
creaaad in the pre- CMNNMP p«1od and 
deciiaed in the posi-CMNNMP penod. but 
the total enrolment in the district shows an 
increasing trend It calls foi further in* 
vestigatioB The growth rate of average at 
tendance has shown that the impact m the 
post-CMNNMP penod was much higher m 
urban as comparrd to rural areas. In the case 
of drop-outs the impact of CMNNMP was 
more among girls m urban schoob than in 
tural schools and the reverse m the case of 
boys Rut the combined impact was higher 
in rural schools than in urban schools 

[t> conclude, one can say even though the 
dist'ict has b'gtiei literacy rate than all other 
distncls the t MNNMP has an impart oi 
the primary education especially in the case 
of attendance and dropouts. W: also found 
that eiiiolmcnt has shown a decitnmg trend 
m the sample schools but the enrolment of 
the sla'r and even the study area has cleails 
sh >wn an im reasing trend fhis also calls 
foi lit the research A largC'Scale \tudv m 
disti VI wt un have the lowest literacy rates 
might rmcal bettei results than ou stud 
are I 

On (ih» iiitioi u lui.tions ol the slide 
IS fill 1 f<uieil t oiitider the role it 
deTnog'’anhK which might e> plain the 

dexi nr () ciirolnien'm sch xols becondiy 
stanclaaf wase Hna'srris ar throw much moa 
light H he » heiiM this svas not attrnii 
ledinili I h < »i ti nec iiisieaiiitsti 
ex tis I t II 
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I&eeis as Insurance against Contingen<des 

Case of Panchmahals District, Gujarat 


Cieck Conroy 

In industrialised countries and parts of the third world insurance schemes are available to protect individual^ 
households and businesses against a great variety of potential risks or contingencies. However, in rural areas in 
the third world insurance is generally unavailable or too costly. The sale or mortgaging of assets is a method 
that IS often used to generate income to meet contingencies. Trees are one type of asset that could be used as 
an insurance substitute in this way. An enquiry into this tendency haxd on evidence gathered from the Panchmahtds 
district of Gujarat. 


I 

Introduction 

IN industrialised countnes and parts of 
many third world countries insurance 
schemes are muilable to protect individuals, 
households and businesses against a great 
variety of potential risks or contingencies. 
These include home contents insurance 
against theft, accident, etc; buildings in¬ 
surance against, for example, fire and 
weather-related hazards: and life insurance 
The existence of well-developed insurance 
markets reflects peoples desire to even out 
consumption across different states of nature 
(e g. a high income period versus a low in¬ 
come period), by giving up some consump¬ 
tion (the insurance premium) in a good out¬ 
come in order to have more consumption in 
the bad outcome {Varian, pp 209-13]. 

in rural areas in the third world, however, 
insurance is generally unavailable or too 
costly. Types of insurance that might be 
desirable, but are generally not available, 
include: 

* contracts for specific crop risks (e g hail, 
drought); 

* accident and theft insurance for livestock 
and machines; 

* fire insurance for buildings livestock and 
machines; 

* medical/heaith insurance 

In principle, access to credit could provide 
an important substitute for insurance 
[Binswanger, 1986, p 79] A well-functioning 
credit market could, for example, help tide 
farmers over from poor to good years, or 
from one crop-growing season to the next 
[Hazeii et ai, p 3]. However, in pia>.ucc credit 
markets also tend to be highly imperfect. 

if people are risk averse; as is widely 
belies^, they will seek other means of seif^ 
insurance if they cannot obtain insurance 
and if credit markets are thin. Other means 
of reducing exposure to risk mclude holding 
assets, divenifying sources of income, lower¬ 
ing input levels, and relying on family ties 
[Binswanger, p 71; Adams, pp 14-lS]. 

The sale or mortgaging of assets is a 
method that is often used to generate income 
to meet contingencies. Dees are one type of 
asset that could be used as an insurance 
substitute in this way. It has been noted that 
they “provide a measure of insurance and 
can be harvested in times of emergency cash 


needs” [Falconer and Arnold, p 15]. There 
ismuchscr teted evidence to show that trees 
and tree products are used by rural people 
for this purpose However, little systematic 
research has been done on this, leading 
Chambers and Leach to conclude that “more 
empirical studies are needed of the use and 
potential of tree* as savings banks and buf¬ 
fers, especially poorer people'’ [p 14]. 

liiere has also bMn very little research on 
poor peopIc^s ranking of trees relative to 
other types of assets (e g, jei^lery, livestock, 
land a^ bank deposits) as insurance substi¬ 
tutes; in terms of their costs, risks and 
benefits. Both theory and empirical data for 
predicting poor Poole’s preferences are lack¬ 
ing. Various criteria have, however, been 
suggested by Chambers and Leach, but they 
“need empirical checking” (Chambers and 
leach, pp 10-14]. 

One potentially important disadvantage 
of trees as a form of insurance substitute is 
the difficulties that can arise in marketing 
them [Chambers and Leach, p 12], as ex- 
perientx in many parts of India has shown 
Another related aspect of this study, there- 
foie, was an imestigation of marketing issues 
in the area selected for the survey. 

CONDITIONS IN SURVEY AREA 

The area selected for this research was the 
Panchmahals district of Gujarat state. A 
local non-govemmental organisation, the 
Sadgimi IMater and Devriopment Foundation 
(SWDF), has been working in Rmchmahals 
district since 1976, in the two talukas of 
Dahod and Jhaiod. Tribals constitute 92 pa 
cent and 85 per cent of the populations 
respectively in these talukas, which are 
among the very poorest of the tribal areas 
of Gujarat [SWDF, 1989]. 

Nearly all the tribal people are cultivators 
and the overwhelming majority own land. 
There is very little landlessness. Most 
agriculture is lainfed, with irrigation cover¬ 
ing only 4-10 per cent of the cultivated land. 
As a result, most farmers are only able to 
grow one crop a year, and during the rest 
of the year there is heavy seasonal migratioiL 

The area used to be heavily forested. Dur¬ 
ing the last few decades, however, the natural 
forests have gradually disappeared. 25 per 
cent of the area is still classitied as ‘reserved 
forests’, but remote sensing has shown that 


only about 3 per cent of this land has tma 
cover. In many so-called forest areas aliWMt 
desert-like lamiscape exists, with not a tree 
to be seen for mite (Jagawat. 1988, p 2), 
Dees are also few and 'far b et w een oa 
privately owned land. Much of the area is 
hilly and only about half of the land is 
suitable for araUe farming. 

SWDPs objectives arc to strengthen the 
iivdihood of poor tribals; make seasonal 
migration unnecessary; and end poverty. Its 
main programme activities so far have been 
lift irrigation and social forestry. 

SWDF initiated a social forestry pm- 
granftne in 1982, encouraging tree plantini 
as an appropriate land use system on privale 
marginal land that was not well-suited to 
agriculture. Eucalyptus was the only qpecte 
planted in m2 and 1983, althoutd* tinoe s 
then SWDF has encouraged participants to f 
plant other species as well. 

As the social forestry programme bat been 
m eustence for nine years, there is a substan¬ 
tial amount of experienoe of how the earttmt 
participants have used their trees. Mote 
villages have joined the ptopamme during 
the last few years, but the twey was con^ 
fined to people who had plani^ trees in 
1982 and/or 1983, virtually all of whom live 
in two villages. The villages, Shankerpura 
and Gamdi, are dose to each other in Jhaiod 
taluka. 10-11 kms from the market town of 
Jhaiod (population c 17,000) and about 6 
kms from the border with Rajasthap. 

The mean farm size of the peojte inte- 
viewed was 3J acres (standard deviatum 
(SD) - 1.99). Of this laiid, 70l7 per cent was 
described as good agricultural land, 12.6 per 
cent as cultivated marginal land and 16.7 per 
cent as wasteland (uncultivated marginal 
land). 

Methodoukiy 

The survey technique used was a form of 
semi-structured interview. In addition, fur¬ 
ther questions were asked by the author 
(who was present at all interviews) as and 
when appropriate SWDF made one of its 
staff available to act as an interpreter. 

In order to obtain representative data on 
the uses of trees, it was decided to interview 
a random sample of 30 people who owned 
land on which trees had been planted in 1982 
and/or 1983. Respondents were selected 
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from a list, using random number tablet. 
Men were interviewed rather than women 
since a study had recently been undertaken 
of the impact of SWDPs social forestry pro¬ 
gramme on women [Grant, 1989]. 

IWenty-nine of the 30 men selected were 
intervien^. although replacements were 
necessary in a few cases. The 30th was not 
available for imerview. The interviews were 
carried out in June 1991. Each of the 29 
respondents has been assigned a number 
from one to 29, and these numbers are oc¬ 
casionally given in brackets in this article 
when reference is made to a particular 
respondent. 

There were, no doubt, some recall errors 
by the farmers, particularly legarding quan¬ 
titative data; and it is possible that some of 
the answers were biased (for example, regar¬ 
ding whether people had had dit ‘Iculties ob¬ 
taining loans as a result of being in debt). 
Nevertheless, it is thought that the data do 
generally give a qualitatively accurate 
picture. 

II 

Uaea of Trees 

All respondents had planted tr>'es in 1982 
and/or 1983. The mean number of Eucalyp¬ 
tus planted in those two years was l,6S7 (SD 
=■ 989.95); 477 were planted on field boun- 
, danes and the remaining 1,180 in block pian- 
I tations. Some already had a few trees grow- 
, ing on their land, and some had planted fur- 
ilher trees of various species since then. 

‘ There are three main direct uses of trees 
lhat were mentioned by almost all 29 res- 
(londents, namely, house construaion, fuel- 
wood and agricultural implements. Respon¬ 
dents were asked to rank the main uses in 
terms of the quantity of wood used for each 
(see Thblc I). The majority of people gave 
the same rankings; 82.2 per cent said that 
the highest use of wood was as fuel; 69 per 
cent said that Rouse construction was the se¬ 
cond highest use; and 75.9 per cent .said that 
agricultural implements was the third highest 
use. 

Respondents were also asked about the 
priority that they attached to each of the 
main uses. The majority of them (75.9 per 
cent) gave agricultural implements as their 
highest priority use of wood, and the re¬ 
mainder gave fuelwood; most people gave 
fuelwood as their second priority and house 
construction as then third. This seems to 
reflect the tact that the first two uses are 
es.sential to survival, whereas a new or ex¬ 
tended house may not be. 

Eucalyptus was the species most common¬ 
ly used lor all three main uses. Women rank 
it highly for use in roof construction and as 
fuelwood, but not for making ploughs 
[SWDF, pers comm). 

The most frequently mentioned one-off 
needs were for funerals (75.9 pier cent) and 
marriages (41.1 per cent). These are both 
contingencies, but insofar as they requite the 
use of wood directly, as opposed to the sale 


of wood, tticy are described hem rather than 
in Section 111. 

A large amount of wood is needed f<ff the 
burning of the body at a funeral—at least 
15-20 quintals (H Jagawat, pers comm, 
1991). Since the wood needs to be dry the 
family of the deceased might not be able to 
supply all of the wood itself, even if it owns 
a large number of trees. There is a traditional 
practice; therefore, whereby people attending 
the funeral bring some wood with them 
|H Jagawat, pers comm). Some of the 
respondents had also bought wood; and 
others had in the past had to bury the dead 
due to lack of wood and money to purchase 
it 

Those respondents who mentioned mar¬ 
riages were asked if they had had marriages 
in their family during the last few years; and, 
if so, how many people had attended. The 
attendances for the 23 marriages mentioned 
ranged from 200 to 2,0(X> people, with a 
mean of 1,170 (SD = 544.6). (Since ihc 
number of people attending is a reflection 
of socii.' status, there coulJ be an upward 
bias in these estimates, although there is no 
particular reason for believing that this is 
the case.) The family of the person getting 
married has to cook one meal for all the 
people attending, and has to provide all 
of the fuelwood that is required for this 
purpose. 

All except one of the farmers had sold 
some trees. The mean estimated income per 
farmer is Rs 6,085 (SD = 802.85). In sell¬ 
ing their trees.they had noi experienced the 
problems faced by many small farmers in 
other parts of India: these problems arc 
briefly described below. 

In their study of farm forestry in Gujarat, 
Haydock'Wilson and Thivedi found that 
marketing in Vijapur taluka of Mahesana 
district was an arbitrary and uneven business 
(p 11); and there did not seem to be an 
organised market for eucalyptus (p 13). 
Those who got good prices through direct 
sales tended to be the well-known, well- 
respected members of the community; .some 
pri^ucers were not able to get any offers at 
all Ip 11]. 

Another study of farm forestry in Gujarat, 
in Bhavnagar district, highlights the pro¬ 
blems faced by pooi farmers, "who had no 
clear idea of the market forces in the wood 
economy” [l AO, p 16| There was no market 
information about polcwood available to the 
farmers, and a city trader could easily talk 
them into selling their produce at a nominal 
price [ibid, p 16]. 

A study of social forestry in West Bengal 
paints a similar picture, with prices varying 
by 700-800 per cent [Shah, pp 7-9|. Market 
imperfections appear to be an important ex¬ 
planatory factor [Shah, p 9]. Most tribal 
families knew very little about marketing 
possibilities and how to tap them, and many 
did not even realise what they were losing 
by not having that information [Shah, p 14). 

Saxena summarises various studies as 
follows: "The picture which emerges... is 


that vMMd irtgiliets m UiefMaiU, lutd m 
aneoted by monopsorir'c pndioa*’ {19908. 
p 22). Most farmers me ■ .aw'e of market 
conditions and the price they can cs^iect for 
their product [Saxena, p 23]; and the price 
that they receive is often only a small frac¬ 
tion of the market price. 

Respondcnis were asked about the market¬ 
ing of theii eucalyptus, to see whether they 
had experienced similar problems to those 
descriM above. IVvcnty-seven of the 28 
respondents who had sold wood sold it 
directly to buyers, rather than to middlemen. 
Those of the 27 who had been approached 
by traders said, that they had not sold any 
trees to them because the prices offered were 
too low. Thus, they had not been exploited 
by in'ermediaries. 

Thi villages of Shankerpura and Gamdi 
have become renowned as sources of wood, 
in a region in which there is a severe shor¬ 
tage of trees Buyers (other tribals) come 
directly to the villages to purchase wood (en¬ 
tirely eucalyptus), from up to 10-20 kms 
away. They purchase it almost oiciusively for 
house construction; mainly small trees for 
use as small roofing poles, but also larger 
trees for use as lengthwise roof poles. 

TWcniy two farmers said that prices vary 
within each year on a seasonal basis, and 
that the sea.son begins in January or Feb¬ 
ruary and lasts until late June, and that 
prices are about 25 per cent higher during 
this period. The seasonality of demand ap¬ 
pears to be due to the fact that farmers are 
busy with their agricultural activities from 
the onset of the monsoon rains m mid-June 
until alter they have harvested the winter 
crop. Thereafter, until the next monsoon, 
they have moie time available for other ac¬ 
tivities, and so this is when house construc¬ 
tion IS undcitaken. Saxena also reports 
seasonal variations in tree selling (but not 
price variations) in Ultar Pradesh, where 
fanners sell in May, June or September when 
they are free from agricultural operations 
|1990b, p 15). 

All respondents said that they were aware 
of the prices at which traders were selling 
wood in Jhalod. Most of them (82.8 per 
cent) have found out pnees at one time or 
another by going to the traders’ yards and 
pretending to be potential buyers. Respon¬ 
dents base their own prices on the traders' 
prices. Most of them charge slightly less than 
the traders in order to be sure of attracting 
buyers, but seven of them said that they 
charge the same price. Thus, it appears that 
they have been able to sell their trees at, or 
close to, the market price 

It IS clear that the situation in the two 
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Quantity 

Priority 

Fuelwood 

i 

2 

House construction 

2 

3 

AgricultumI implements 

3 

1 
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idf«^ viii^ U iukrtei^' diftkmm from 
tlut (bund in oauia .other parti of Gujarat 
and dsewhere in India. The main reasons 
for this seem to be as follows. 

Ilie fact that Jhalod is only 10-11 km away 
from the two survey villages, and is frequent¬ 
ly visited by villagers, makes it very easy for 
them to visit one of the wood traders to 
check prices: whereas small farmers else¬ 
where may be further away from organised 
Wood markets. 

Knowledge of market prices may be a 
necessary condition for obtaining a good 
price for trees, but it is not sufficient. If pro¬ 
ducers have to sell to middlemen they may 
oe obliged to accept prices that are only a 
fraction of tlw martet price, even if they 
know what the market price is. IVo factors 
that have forced small farmers in other paru 
of India to sell to middlemen or retailers 
have been state regulations, and difTiculty 
in finding buyers. 

One important difference between the 
survey area and other Indian states is that 
no permits are required in Gujarat for the 
felling or transit of three species of trees: 
eucalyptus, subabul and casuarina. Where 
permits are required small farmers tend to 
have difficulty in obtaining them, and this 
is one of the reasons why they sell to mid¬ 
dlemen at a low price, rather than directly 
to buyers. 

In Uttar Pradesh, for example, farmers 
need to obtain a transit permit from the 
forest department, which in turn requires 
them to obtain a land ownership certiHcate 
from the revenue department (Saxena, 
1990b, p 17). Saxena notes that “(f)ew 
farmers are able to get these certificates”, 
and that they therefore sell the standing crop 
to a trader who ‘deals' with the bureaucracy 
{Saxena}. 

Shah noted a similar situation in West 
Bengal where “a plethora of rules, regula¬ 
tions, laws and procedural formalities 
... [relating to the cutting and selling of 
trees] have to he completed before a trans¬ 
action is finafised” |p 14). This stimulates 
‘rent-seeking’ tendencies among traders, who 
seek huge fees for these specialised .services. 

A second factor that has forced farmers 
elsewhere to seU to middlemen is the difficul¬ 
ty that they have had in finding buyers to 
whom they can sell their wood directly. In 
the survey villages, however, many buyers 
come directly to the producers during the 
season. 

There are two possible explanations for 
fhis difference. One is the fact that there is 
a large market for eucalyptus poles within 
the ‘catchment’ area (10-20 kihs) of the 
villages. The other is that there is a high pro¬ 
bability of a buyer being able to fin'd a seller 
in the two villages. 

Regarding the first explanation, it may be 
that the demand for poles for house con¬ 
struction within a similar radius of tree- 
growing areas in other parts of India is 
smaller, thus explaining (at least in part) why 
relatively few bujrers come directly to pro¬ 
ducers in those areas. This could be due to 


a iti^in'papiilmion drasRy th the surv^ 
area and/or a higher per capita denrand for 
roofing poles, related to the size and con¬ 
struction materials of people’s houses. 

Producers can only take full advanuge of 
local demand if they can easily make con¬ 
tact with buyers. In the survey villages they 
were able to do so because tire buyers came 
to them. One factor encouraging buyers to 
do so may have been the high concentration 
of producers (eg, in Shankerpura, nearly all 
200 households are growing trees and vir¬ 
tually all of them sell trees from time to 
time). This increases the probability of the 
buyer finding a seller. If there were less pro¬ 
ducers, a prospective buyer might not be 
confident of finding a seller, and choose 
instead to buy his wood from a trader in 
Jhalod, even if it meant prying a slightly 
higher price. 

Income from tree sales is used for a wide 
range of purposes, as is shown in Table 2. 
Some of them are ongoing expenditures 
(such as children’s education; and buying 
spices or sugar); others are discrete, such as 
buying livestock or jewellery. 

Some of these uses are, or may be, con¬ 
tingencies (e g, cash gifts for marriages, the 
purchase of a bullock). Such uses are the 
main focus of this article and are discussed 
further below. By far the most frequently 
cited use of income was the purchasing of 
buUock(s), which was mentioned by 20 of 
the 28 (71.4 per cent) respondents who had 
sold trees. 

Several respondents have directly reduc¬ 
ed their liabilities and/or improved their 
asset base: by paying off debts, releasing 
mortgaged assets and acquiring new ones (in 
the form of jewellery, livestock and wells). 
They may be going through what Jodha des¬ 
cribe as asset depletion and replenishment 
cycle (Jodha, p A39], but there seems to be 
a steady improvement in living standards 
over the medium term. 

Ill 

Tmni as Insurance Substitutes 

In the abserree of insurance markets there 
are a number of insurance substitute that 
people may turn to Credit is one potentially 
important substitute for insurance; and the 
sale or mortgaging of esets is another. 

Various sources of credit, formal and in¬ 
formal, are available to the inhabitants of 
Shankerpura and Gamdi. However, there are 
various constraints on its avaflability and the 
use to which it can be put. Nor are all kinds 
of credit available to all households. For e- 
ample, poorer households may not be able 
to get credit from shopkeepers, and their 
relatives may also be poor arid heiree unable 
or unwilling to lend them significant sums 
of money. 

The survey found that the use of formal 
credit source Ls limited by two factors. First, 
there is the tendency for ageiKies to tie their 
loans to specific purposes—primarily pro¬ 
ductive agriculture investments. Secorid, the 
amount of time required to obtain a loan 


means that his not g viable qpdon Air 
ing with unexpected contingencies that iev y 
quire money urgently- Several respon(tiaff%] 
said that obtaining a loan is a coinpljd|Ui|(i^ 
process that usually takes a few we^s, 
also possible that some of these people hasA^f 
defaulted on previous loans finom forag||I.?y 
credit agencies, in which case this may .wiit'. 
a third factor preventing some people frofeh;| 
obtaining formal loans. 

The use of informal credit sources is quMe 
common. However, these sources are m^-i / 
ly relatives and other people in the village!): ( 
none of whom are particularly weU-oH '' . 
themselves and who ate only able, therefore, v 
to lend limited sums of money, if a^...' 
Moneylenders are officially pnAibited ijl. < 
tribal areas, and although a few may operate ,• i 
illegally they are apparently not a signifkatK ■ { 
source of credit [H Jagawat, pers comm}.' i 

The above restrictions on the availaMlity' ' 
of credit, coupled with the absence of in¬ 
surance markets, explain wIq^ most of the 
farmers surveyed used other types of in¬ 
surance substitute 

Assets can be defined in various ways. For ’ 
the purpose of this sludv they were assuirted 
to comprise individual productive assets, 
such as land, trees, wells and livestock; and 
stores of various kinds, including bank sav- ) 
ings, jewellery and foodgrains. | 

Respondents were asked what assets thegr 
owned apart from trees. Jewellery was the 
only asset mentioned by most of them 
without prompting. TWenty two out of 27 
households (excluding two householthk that 
shaied assets with other households) owned 
jewellery, although four of the 22 said that 
they only had a little. All 22 owned silver 
and only one said that he owned gold. How¬ 
ever, both of the households that shared 
assets also owned gold; one of the respon¬ 
dents said that the combined value of his ex- 

Table 2: Uses of Income from Sale of Trees 


Uses No of People 


Citing the 
Use 


Buying bullocks 20 

Buying clothes II 

Cash gifts/brideweaUh for marriage 10 
Children’s education 8 

Buying grain or food in general 7 

Purchase of other livestock: 

Cows S 

Goals 3 

Buffalo I 

Paying-olT debts 5 

Buying jewcUery 5 

Buying food other than grains 4 

Medical expenses 4 

Buying feililiser/seeds 4 

House construction (e g, roof 
tiles, payment of carpenter) 4 

Wfell construction/deepening 3* 

Releasing mortgaged jewellery/land 3 
Other purposes 4 


Note: * One of the three was only in part 
payment. 
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tended family’s gold and silver was about 
Rs 10.000 

Land sales used to lake place before 
SWOF introduced lift irrigation, but ap¬ 
parently have not done so since |Bottrall. 
p 3) None of the respondents mentioned 
having sold land, but there were 12 cases of 
respondents mortgaging it tsee lable 4) Ac 
coiding to Cohen, land is mortgaged to raise 
loans of more than Ks ISO and the loan is 
repa'-able “after a good season” or after five 
years [p I0| The interest on the loan is the 
crop that the lender raises on the moitgaged 
land 

Livestock IS another type of asset which 
all respondents own, but which tew of them 
mentioned without prompting Perhaps tllb 
reason people tended not to mention live 
slock IS that they do not regard them as 
disposable assets The only livestock that 
was sold in tunes of hardship were goats and 
poultry 

TTie kinds of livestock that are most wide¬ 
ly owned are bullocks (100 per cent), cows 
(73 I per cent), calfs (61 5 percent), poultry 
(92 3 per cent), and goats (69 2 per cent) 
None of the respondents own sheep The 
numbers of livestock owned by each house¬ 
hold are small A typical household might 
f own a cow, a calf, a pair of bullocks, two 
t goats and 10 poultry The market values of 
|l different types of livestock are given in 
pThble 3 

People appear to regard ownership of a 
{pair of bullocks as essential for agricultural 
Work Every household owns a pair (except 
Ibr one household which only owns one and 
glares a second with the respondent’s 
bfother's family) The loss of a bullock was 
the second most irequently ated contingen 
cy other assets are often sold or mortgaged 
to obtain a replacement (However, when 
! SWDF started operating in these villages in 
1976 many families did not own bullocks ex- 
1 dusively and would share them with relatives 
(H Jagawat, pers comm ) 

Cows are also very important, especially 
, as a souree of future bullock s Buffalo would 
appear to be loWer priority assets most 
families do not own one, and those that do 
have probably acquired them relatively 
recently, yet nobody had sold one Cows and 
buffalo are providers of two valuable pro 
ducts—milk and manure If people have 
livestock providing them with their own milk 
tMs IS regarded as a status symbol, and 
anyone who gives buttermilk to the village 
IS considered affluent |H lagawat, pers 
comm] 

Anothci asset that some respondents base 
IS bank savings Howevei, although most of 
them hacyiank aciounts, thev generally said 
that they had little, if any, money'll, them 
An official of the (.iianicen Bank’s branch 
in Shankeipura confirmed thes to the author, 
and tiibals present at the time said that they 
were too poor to save Another possible 
t- reason for low levels of savings is that the 
' interest rates available have recently been 
I lower than the rate of inflativin Nine of the 


29 farmers interviewed considered that they 
had substantial savings* two of these were 
people with off-farm jobs 
A contingency can be defined as a need 
whose probability is uncertain and/or one 
that IS large relative to people’s resources 
Chambers and Uach [p I] describe three 
forms of contingency, which I have illus 
trated with examples, namely 
- sudden and unexpected ones (e g, certain 
types of illness, iheft of assets), 

—ones that are slow in onset (e g, the ageing 
of a bullock), 

—large needs that can be foreseen (e g, the 
marriage of a son) 

Chambers has described fire categories of 
contingency social conventions, disasters, 
physical incapacity, unproductive expen 
diture and exploitation [p IlSj Apart from 
drought (which is discussed in the next sec 
tion), three types of contingency were men¬ 
tioned by a substantial proportion of the 
farmers interviewed These contingencies, 
which correspond to Chambers’s first three 
categones respectively, were marriages (men 
tioned by 44 8 per cent), loss of bullockf*) 
(34 5 per cent) and sickness or accident in 
the familv (31 0 per cent) 

Contingencies belonging to Chambers’s 
last two categories were not n 2 ,entioned 
However, both are highly sensitive issues and 
so the absence of any reference to them docs 
not necessarily mean that they do not oc 
cur Indeed, there is evidence that contingen 
cies associated with unproductive expen 
diture may wdl occur Examples of such 
contingencies given by Chambers include 
drink, drugs or other expensive oi debtli 
fating consumption, and combinations of 
bad judgment and bad luck, e g, failures in 
business, litigation and gambling Women 
participants in SWDF’s social forestry pro 
gramme said that their husbands do not ap 
preciate the value of money as much as they 
do, and often waste it on aiccriiol, cigarettes 
or gambling [Giant, p 19) It would not be 
lurpnsing if the men interviewed in this 
survey dcliberatelv did not mention anv such 
behaviour on their part 

In the tribal society of the Bhils a signif i 
cant part of household expenditure is spicnt 
on marriage eipenses (Cohen, 1990, p 4] 
The system is the reverse of that found in 
most of India in that bridewealth is paid by 
Ihc bridegroom’s family to the bride’s 
parents The amount paid depends upon the 
level of education of the bride even for an 
illilcratc bride the bridewealth might be 
about Rs 10,000, and for an educated one 
It might be as much as Rs 25,000 Apart 
from bridewealth, a son’s marriage might 
cost his family a further Rs 5.0(X) in other 
cxivcnscs |C ohen, p 4| 

( lose relatives are also expected to give 
significant sums of money (at least Rs 100) 
as cash gifts to the couple In particular, a 
maternal uncle is supposed to give as much 
as he can when a nephew or niece gets mar¬ 
ried, typically of the ordei of Rs 500-1,000 
|H Jagawat, pers comm) fhis practice of 


giving si/eable chih giftt is nsttrded ts a 
kind of investment; if is expected that the 
gift will be reciprocated, arid more, in the 
future In view of the substantial sums of 
money involved, particularly for the groom’s 
parents, it is not surpnsing that marriage 
was mentioned more often than any other 
contingency 

The 13 respondents who had had to ob¬ 
tain cash for marriages sold or mortgaged 
assets as follows five sold trees; four mort¬ 
gaged land, two mortgaged jewellery, and 
two sold gram In addition, two drew on 
their bank savings to compiemeni the sale 
of trees and Ihc saie of giain respectively 

Twelve respondents gave this as a major 
contingency that their families had experi¬ 
enced They obtained cash in the following 
ways (one obtained cash from two sources) 
four sold trees, three obtained loans (Rs 700, 
Rs 300, and a ‘small’ loan); two sold 
foodgrain, two mortgaged jewellery (worth 
Rs 800 and 1200 respectively), and two mort¬ 
gaged land 

The 10 respondents who had had to ob 
tain ca>h to replace bullocks that had died, 
or become too old or sick to work, did so 
as follows seven sold trees, two mortgaged 
land, and one obtained a loan 

Tfees planted in 1982 and 1983 were 
already providing visible benefits to their 
owners by the time of the drought years of 
1985 and 1986 During those years, fai mers 
sold some of their trees to maintain their 
families [Jagawat, 1988, Grant, 1989] Ap¬ 
parently, in the middle of me second con 
secutire drought year (1986) the farmcis sud 
dcniy realised that the trees that they had 
planted were “the best insiiran''e against the 
hazard of drought” [Jagawat, 1988, p 8J 
Another diought year occurred in 1989 and 
It was decided to focus on this one in the 
survey 

The 1989 drought w,. a highly localised 
one. In Dahod laluka the 1989 monsoon was 
almost normal, but Jhalod talul a received 
only half the usual ram [SWDF, 1990], on 
ly S08 ml. and the Shankerpura area received 
only about 350 ml [H Jagawat, pers comm] 

I he problems caused bv this low rainfall 
were compounded by the much losver than 
usual intensity of ram It virtually drizzled 
throughout the monsoon period, and as a 
result not much water percolated down into 
the soil, and the lack of run off water meant 
that the water sources were not recharged 
[ lagawat, 1988, pi] Asa result, the lift ir- 
rigaiion schemes that supply Shankerpura 
and (lamdi were not able to provide any ir¬ 
rigation for th** 1989-90 rabi crop [Jagawat, 
1988, p 2) 
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Daring the 1995-17 drought yem, the 
drought was ofTiciany recognised by the 
government, and specid public works 
schemes were introduced to provide people 
with wages during this period of hardship. 
However, the highly locdised nature of the 
1989 drought mtam that Jhalod was not 
declared a drought area by the government, 
and no special employment schemes were 


provided. SWDF had expected, therefore, 
that many people would be forced to return 
to the tra^tiond pattern of seasonal migra¬ 
tion, which had involved about 75 per cent 
of Shankerpura’s population in 1976 when 
SWDF began its partnership with the villa¬ 
gers. It seems, howw, that m 1999 only seven 
famibes from Shankeipurs mignued—a migra¬ 
tion rate of 3 3 per cent (Bottrail, pp 1-21] 


How did the rest of the families manage 
to cope with this contingency without mig¬ 
rating? 1V«nty-rive of the fanners interview¬ 
ed had otpenenced a shortage of foodgndaii 
and had used a variety of methods to ab- 
tain cash so that thQr could buy the adds- 
tiona! foodgram they needed. Most of them 
sold and/or mortgaged assets and in severd 
cases they, or members of their family, had 
also obtained wage labour These methods 
are described in further detail below 


Tabi t 4 Optkins Used to Cope with CoNTiNcrfrNt ii-s 


Options Marriage 

Loss of 

Physical 

1989 

Total 



Bullock 

Incapacity 

Drought 


Trees (S) 5 


7 

4 


12 

28 

Jewellery (M) 2 


— 

2 


7 

II 

Land (M) 4 

Small stock (S) 


2 

2 


4 

12 

(Poulliy/goais) 




b/t' 

6 T* 

Grain (S) 2 



2 


— 

4 

Loan — 

(S - sale, M ~ mortgage) 


1 

t 


1 

S 

Note * One respondeni sold both poultry and goats 




Tabi t 5 Cots Rises and Benehtso4 Vabioiis Assfis Comparid 


Positive Values Jewellery 

Large 

Small 

land 

Bank 

Trees 



Stock 

Stock 


Deposits 




(Cattle, 

(Sheep, 






Buffaloes, 

Goats, 






C amels. 

Hens, 






etc) 

etc) 




Low Costs 







low unit starting costs 

Low maintenance costs— 



0/ 

: 

0 

+ § 

herding, protection, etc 

Low Risks 

+ 


■** 


+ + II 

+ / II 

Low vulnerabilits to disease. 







accident, damage, drought 




f 

f 4 

4-/- 

low vulnerability to theft 
Property rights anu 

0 



4- 

4 + 

4/ 

cBshability secure 

High Benefits 

f + 

♦ 

f 4- 

4 

4 4 

-/o** 

Rises fast in value 







(appreciates, breeds, etc) 

0 

f 

4 

4/0 

// 

4 4 /O# 

Stores well 

Lnsy lo pledgS, mortgage or 

4 4 



+ 

+ 4 

4 4 

use as security lot loan 
Provides flows ol income 

4 4 

4 

0 

f 

{) 

+ 

food, etc 


t 

4 

+ 

0 

4- 

Lasy to transpon 

4 

i 

+ 

() 

4 4 


Divisible/small units for sale 

+ 


4- 

4/ 

+ 4 

f 

Cibod price tor small amoiini 

0 

() 

4 

0 

4 4 

4 / 

Steady price 


0 

4 

4- 

(■» t) 

1 

Avoids obvious distiess sale 

4 


0 


f 4 

♦ 

Regenerates aftei disposal 






4 / 


Notes -* usually iiegalivc (bad) 

Of mure or less neutral 

; strongly negative (bad) 

+ § usually positive (good) 

+ 4 II - strongly positive (good) 

4/ 11 sometimes positive, someiimes negative 

** This IS highly variable, bul complete freedom to cul and sell appears to be exceptional 
where government regulation or programmes are involved 
—// It has been common in recent years lor inflation lo exceed the interest rates tor savings 
bank accounts 

# In good conditions There are major ditleremes bet ween high rates of growth in much 
of the humid and semi humid tropics, and slower rates in temperate climates and in 
the semi and and and tropics 
Soune Chambers and l«ath 


TWo types of assets were sold—trees and 
small livestock IWelve families sold treea, 
for an average income of R$ 2,329; six 
families sold poultry, lor an average income 
of just under Rs 800, and three lamilies sold 
.joats, for an average income of Rs 1,150. 
1 hus, trees were the main assets soW. both 
in 'erms cf the number of families selling 
them, and in terms oi the average income 
obtained, which was greater than that for 
goats and poultry combined Three respon¬ 
dents who had not sold any trees evplain‘*d 
respectivv 'y that they had 1 ad no trees to sell 
at the time, the tree' were too small to b> 
sold, and that a buyer could not be found. 

Eleven families had mongaged assets* 
-even had mortgaged jewellery and four 
land 

Apart from the sale or mortgaging of 
assets, several respondents mentioned that 
they had obtained income in other ways dur 
ing T)89, although they wre not syste 
maticallv questioned about this Nine 
said thai tney had obtained wage labour 
Members of three families had migrated to 
Surat or Ahmedabad lo find work SWDI* 
also provided Rs 2,78,000 m wages that year 
to most (161) families in Shankerpura for tree 
nurvfry work—a mean income per family of 
Rs 1,727 (H Jagawat, pers comm, 1991] Tkw) 
respondents (both ol whom had done wage 
labour) obtained income trum other souices. 
one a loan, and the othei a remittance from 
his son who is a teai her 

I\ 

ln«iuninrp SubatituU*!): 

Summary and Cont'Jusiuaa 

A summu y ot the data from the earlier 
s,.ction regat ling the frequency with which 
different options were us^ to cope wiin the 
tour major types ot contingency is given in 
Table 4 It is dear from the table that the 
sale of trees is by far the most frequently 
used option for obuining cash to cope with 
contingencies 

RANklNCiS or iNSURANCb SUBSlITUfl-S 

It does not necessarily follow that the 
most frequently used options are the most 
favoured ones Thus, respondents were ques¬ 
tioned directly about which options they 
preferred, of those available to them, and 
why Chambers and Leach have suggested 
various criteria by which poor people might 
rale trees and other assets as insuiance 
substitutes, and the ratings that each asset 
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might be given against each of these criteria 
[p 13. 1987]. Their table is reproduced as 
Ihbie S. Respondents were ask^ to rank, in 
order of preference, the different options 
available to them for obtaining substantial 
sums of money to cope with contingencies. 

As can be seen from Ihble 6, all 28 res¬ 
pondents (the 29th did not give a ranking) 
mentioned selling trees; 23 gave this as their 
) first choice, provided that they could Find 
a buyer quickly. (IWo of those who gave it 
as their second choice did so because they 
wanted to save their trees for direct use.) If 
' people could not Find a buyer quickly, mort¬ 
gaging jewellery was the option most fre- 
! quently given as an alternative. (Of the seven 
who did not include jewellery in their rank- 
' ings, five did not have any and a sixth had 
very little) 

In fact, it is probably more accurate to 
think of these two options as alternative first 
choices fen the 14 people who tank mortgag- 
I ing jewellery first or second, depending on 
r tlM circumstances. For them, mortgaging 


jewellery is a First choice if money is needed 
either very urgently or outside the tree-selling 
season. On the other hand, selling trees is 
first choice if money is not needed so uigent- 
' I and if the need for it arises during the 
[ K-selling season. 

] That .selling trees out of season is perceiv- 
n‘/a$ a serious disadvantage is reflected in 
'w fact that almost no respondents reported 
doing so. This highlights the desirability of 
I having other disposable assets as well as 
I tites. One respondent (25) who had sold 
trees out of season (on several occasions he 
had had to go and look for someone to buy 
his trees) had no bank savings, and only a 
little jewellery. 

; Mortgaging jewellery and delaying the 
i sale of trees until the next season appears 
I to make financial sense—as one would ex- 
! pcct. There is a gap of seven to eight months 
^ from one year's tree-selling season to the 
[ next, so this is the maximum period for 
which jewellerp would need to be mortgag- 
•ed. Mortgaging jewellery involves interest 
payments of 3 per cent per month [Cohen, 
p 10; respondent 9], usually to the goldsmith 
in Jhaiod: thus, mortgaging it for six 
months, for example, would mean a nominal 
interest charge of about 20 per cent. The ap 
preciation in the value of the trees will prp- 
' bably be greater than 20 per cent, however, 
since respondents estimated prices to be 
about 2S per cent higher in season. In addi¬ 
tion, trees may grow significantly in si/e over 
a six-month period, and the real price of 
wood also seems to be increasing from one 
year to the next. 

Tkble 0 shows that another popular op¬ 
tion was obtaining a loan. Respondents pro¬ 
bably had in mind loans from an individual 
rath» than a formal institution, as some of 
them explicitly said (eg, 27, from relatives 
at no interest; 7, from a friend or relative). 
,The least popular option, mentioned by 12 
people, was mortgaging land. 

Other options mentioned much less often 
were selling livestock (mentioned four 


times—two of which were poultry, one a 
bullock, and the other livestock in genpral); 
selling foodgrain (1); using bank savnigs (I) 
and mortgaging trees (1). The fact that bank 
savings were only mentioned once is not par¬ 
ticularly surprising, given that only nine 
respondents said they had any of significant 
size. The fact that only four mentioned 
livestock sales is a little surprising, howevei, 
especially since eight had actually sold small 
stock to cope with contingencies. 

The main criteria used by respondents in 
ranking assets appear to be as follows. In 
the case of jeweilOTy, easy (more speciFically, 
speedy) to mmtgage, which gives it a high 
ranking for two-thirds of the people who 
mentioned it. Conversely, a similar criterion 
appears to be used in giving a low ranking 
to, or ruling out, the option of obtaining a 
loan from a formal credit agency: it is too 
difficult or too slow. 

In the case of selling trees, one criterion 
that makes this the preferred option for most 
people is the iKt that there is no interest pay¬ 
ment, which makes it superior to the mort¬ 
gaging of any asset (or obtaining a loan). 
A second criterion is regeneration alter 
disposal, which makes the sale of trees 
superior to the sale of any other asset The 
importance of this criterion is increased due 
to the fact that eucalyptus trees have a high 
rate of appreciation. As one respondent (2) 
pul it; i prefer eucalyptus because it goes 
very fast—and you can take the crop a se¬ 
cond and third time. 1 prefer not to mortgage 
jewellery because I have to pay interest on 
It, whereas I don’t if I sell eucalyptus’ 

None of the assets owned appears to be 
very vulnerable to damage, theft etc, in the 
survey area and therefore low vulnerability 
docs not appear to be important in explain 
ing the rankings. It might be important, 
however, in the initial choice of assets. 

Some additional criteria may account for 
the fact that large stock barely even enter the 
rankings and were not given as a first choice 
by anyone; and tha*. small stock were hardly 
mentioned either. 

Divisibility may be one criterion used by 
respondents, since trees (and small stock) are 
divisible into reasonably small units (in 
terms of value) for sale, whereas large stock 
are not. The amounts of cash needed to cope 
with contingencies are often less than the 
value of a large animal. (The values of laqte 
stock are given in Tkble 3, and range from 
Rs 1,(X)0 to Rs 4,000.) Sometimes contingen¬ 
cies (eg drought and marriages) do exceed 
the value of a large'animal, in which case 
it docs not have to be divisible Nevertheless, 
indivisibility could still be a reason for not 
selling large slock in such situations, since 
their value combined with that of other 
assets used might still not correspond exactly 
to the amount required. 

A second criterion may be the quantity 
of the assets that people own, how ’essen¬ 
tial’ different types of assets are perceived 
to be, and hence whether they can ‘afford’ 
to be without them. Farmers generally own 
a substantial quantity of trees, not all of 


which are required for direct we on the 
farm, and hence they oui hfford’ to idl 
some of them (assuming that they are 
mature). This contrasts with the situation 
regarding livestock, especially laige stock. 
The people surveyed haw only small 
numbers, if any, of any given type; and their 
behaviour shows that they regard ownership 
of two bullocks as very important (as 
discussed in Section II). 

A third criterion deterring sales of 
livestock might be termed difficulty of 
recoverability. One respondent (7) who owns 
a buffalo (and a buffalo calf), but who did 
hot include livestock sales in his rankings, 
was asked why not. His response was: "If 
I mortgage jewellery 1 can get it back in two 
to three months; if 1 sell buffalo, I can’t”. 
Another (a special case) gave the same 
reason for preferring mortgaging jewellery 
to selling small stock; although be thought 
that goats and poultry are useful if a con¬ 
tingency arises. 

The fact that tight respondents did sell 
small stock during the 1989 drought suggests 
that, at least for some respondents, small 
stock are a more disposable asset than large 
stock. This interpretation is conFirmed by 
Cohen: she observes that “goats are... kept 
as assets"; and that hens are kept “for chicks 
for household consumption and for sale, 
rather than for eggs" [p 8]. If they are ncu 
essential, however, why did only three people 
mention small stock in the rankings? The 
answer may be that the value of the quanti¬ 
ties owned is relatively low, making them of 
only limited use in coping with contingencies. 

Oiambcrs and Leach mention four poten¬ 
tial disadvantages of trees, namely rights, 
ca.shabilit>, marketing and risk of loss 
(pp 10 12) None of these applied, however, 
in the survey area Beople grew trees ex 
clusively on their own land and ownership 
of the trees was, therefore, clear. People’s 
rights to cut and sell eucalyptus are also clear 
in this case, as no permits are required in 
Gujarat. Not did the iribals have difFiculty 
marketing theu eucalyptus, at least during 
the tree-buying season, as was discussed 
earlier. 

Finally, risk of loss was not a serious pro¬ 
blem either. Only theft was mentioned, (mt 
even this is improbable This is partly 
because houses are dispersed, rather then 
clustered together, each house Mng situated 
on the owner’s farmland. 

Conclusion 

This study has shown that trees play 
several important roles for the pet^le 
surveyed. They are used not only as in- 
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lumnce substitutec, Init also u sources of 
income for small recurrent items of expen> 
diture, and directly for fueiwood, house con¬ 
struction agricultural implements, and 
funeral pyres 

Eucalyptus is the most widely used tree, 
and IS still the tnbals’ favourite species 
overall It does not seem to have given rise 
to the negative environmental and agricul 
tural externalities that have been expenenc 
ed elsewhere in India, nor have the markets 
for Its products been saturated I hese find 
mgs show that eucalyptus can be a very 
beneficial species for poor farmers in cer 
tain arcumstances It would be unfortunate, 
therefore, if the national or state govern 
ments sought to discourage its use indis 
criminately on the basis of ill founded 
generalisations about its harmful effects 

1 he study also found that the absence of 
an insurance market, combined with imper 
fections in the credit market, have forced 
people to rely primarily on the sale and mor 
tgaging ol assets as their insurance subs 
titutes Trees have become their most impor 
tant asset for dealing with contingencies 

The marketing situation, in which the 
small farmers interviewed are selling their 
trees directly to buyers at reasonable prices. 
IS different from that found anywhere else 
in India, as lar as the author is aware It ap 
pears that one important reason for this is 
the absence of state regulations on the cut 
ting and transit of eucalyptus trees This has 
helped to avoid the kind of cxploitaUve, rent- 
seeking behaviour by middlemen that occurs 
in other Indian states Thus, this finding sup¬ 
ports the case [see, C hambers et al, p 195, 
Saxena, 1990a, p 14] for the rescinding of 
such regulations in oihei slates 

[I would like to ihank Mr and Mrs Jagawat, 
of Sadguru SVatei and Development founda 
tion lor their support and toi sharing their ex 
lensive knowledge ol the local people with me, 
Beena Jagdishihandia Shukla for being such 
a gcxxl inittpreter Ajav Kumar Pandey for 
briefing me on various aspects ot forestry, and 
the rest of SWDf's stall for making me feel 
welcome I would also like lo ihank Dalpatbhai 
Noorjibhai Damor foi being a key informant 
and Savsingbhai Miiiyabhai Uamor for orgams 
ing most of the interviews Robert Chambers, 
Melissa Leach, Simon Kietbeigen and N C Saxma 
all gave valuable comments on a draft of the 
study Richard f^lmei Jones supervised the 
dissertation on which this article is based, giv 
ing useful guidame throughout Finally, this 
study would not have been possible without a 
travel and study award from the Aga Khan 
Foundation, to whom I am exuemely grateful 
The views expressed in this article do not 
necessarily reflect those of my employer, the 
OvetK j Development Administration ] 
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DISCUSSION 


Underclass, Hi-tech and Los Angeles 

Uprising 

K Ravi Srinivaa 


THE infamous verdict in the Rodney King 
beating case and the subsequent riots shook 
the world (see A T Callinicos, EPW, July 
25). Why such riots took place in that major 
hi-tech centre, where computers and hi-tech 
industries thrive rather than in other declin¬ 
ing areas or in the ’rust belt ’ is a moot ques¬ 
tion that has gone almost unasked. Lenny 
Siegel, an alert analyst of hi-tech, parti¬ 
cularly electronics industry provides some 
clues and poses many agonising ques'ions. 

Siegel is the editor of California-based 
monthly Global Electronics and authored a 
book on the social impact of chips. He con- 
; tends that hi-tech has only intensified the 
i, polarisation of workforce in the US [CMxtl 
' Electronics, May]. At one end of the spec- 
t tnim we have high profile engineers, expens 
professionals who are always in demand 
,1 jp who get fabulous salaries and perks. At 
other end is the underclass comprising 
LHservice workers, production workers, the 
'Jiemployed. Most of them are unorganised 
often work as contract labourers. The 
world of the elite professionals and the world 
of the underclass are distinct from each 
odier and the distance between them is 
increasing year by year. According to 
Fortune (August 24) “Solid middle-class 
jobs, the kind that allow a single worker to 
be the ihmily bread-winner h'lve been disap¬ 
pearing in record numbers and ate being 
replaced more often thtm not by lower-wage 
jflis, many of them astonishingly inade¬ 
quate!’ It points out that the median wage 
of full iime^rorkers adjusted for inflation 
declincQ from S 409.13 per week in 1979 to 
$ 398.88 in 1989. Of the 13.6 million jobs 
added during 1979-89 five million jobs paid 
less than $ 2S0 per week. It says “That’s 
‘ below the official poverty level for a family 
: of four. More than 1.6 million of those low- 
I paring jobs were positions in restaurants, 
stockrooms and retail stores, where the 
: chances of promotion are low!’ But this 
' article in Fortune does not examine cntically 


i the role of technology. 

Siegel points out that it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult for worker', to move from lower rung 


to prqfessional class. They are trapped at the 
bottom of the ladder and they happen to be 
immigrant assembly workers, black youths 
and other have-nots of society. He says “For 
those who cannot possibly become stock¬ 
brokers or computer scientists gang member¬ 
ship may make economic ,ense!’ Just two 
weeks before the ’riots’ he spoke to a 
newspaper reporter who was working pwAn 
article on California’s cfiat^itig demo¬ 
graphies. He had lold' the repwWf' that 
althou^ha akilnot very sure of his ‘predic- 

y 


tion' polarisation of opportunities had 
created an explosive situation. 

Many would agree with his contention 
that uprising was caused by centuries of 
racism, conservative social policy, recession, 
etc, and would conclude that it was a tem¬ 
porary phenomena which could be tackled 
by some cosmetic changes in social policy, 
etc But Siegel goes a few steps further and 
point out that new technologies instead of 
being helpful in overcoming such problems 
have only made them worse He cautions, 
“y/e cannot afford to continue moving 
blindly ahead, developing faster processors, 
flashier memories, and more sophisticated 
software, without considering conse¬ 
quences!’ 

By contrasting the US of the SOs and 60s 
where the.re wa' a vast middle class which 
formed the f ise of unionised blue collar 
workfoice with the US of the 80s and 90s 
he draws our attention to the fact that the 
middle class has almost vanished and the 
curve has two humps, the affluent mostly 
white males and the ever-increasing 
underclass population. Hi-technologies have 
been used in such a way that this trend would 
continue Skilled labour is substituted by 
technology for ’reasons’ like efficiency, 
international competitiveness, etc Human 
labour has been displaced by robots, 
a*i|omated teller machines and ophisticated 
telephone switching equipmen' In shon 
there IS no place for laboui except at the 
lower end of the job ladder. These jobs 
demand little skill, have low status and are 
low paying. This deskilling of woik and 
downgrading of labour according to Siegel 
is no accident but is the result of using 
technologies to deskill labourers by incor¬ 
porating their knowledge and some skill in 
programmed machines or systems or 
machine tools that are in demand at vanou.s 
sites ranging from fast food restaurants 
to auto plants. So much so that some 
employers hire unskilled, non-Engush 
workers who will be given extremely low 
wages as most of the work is transferred to 
the computer or machine By following 
modern versions of Ikylonsm work is 
fragmented and workers are hired accotiing 
to the tasks. This breaking up of the work 
demands low skills and workers get paid 
’accordingly’. 

What Siegel says is not new for as early 
197()s Hary Braverman in his classic Labour 
and Monopoly Capital has pointed out this 
trend of dnkilting. His trenchant critique of 
US industry and management was followed 
by many such studies. While not all resear¬ 
chers will agree with Braverman’s 


conclusions they cannot be dismissed as 
mere propaganda stuff. In the 198Qs David 
Noble came out with Forces qf Production 
and pointed out that more often madiines 
are used for purposa like preventing the 
labour from getting organised and by 
employing systems and machines thtf disem- 
power labour and need not necessarily be 
cost effective or efficient. This when read 
with Marx’s famous observation on the 
history of machines would give us a hint of 
the nature of the things to come: Another 
researcher who studied the implementation 
of information technology and modern 
instrumentation-control systems in different 
industries like paper making, insurance, 
telecommunication, banking and office ad¬ 
ministration came to similar conclusions in 
her book In the Age of Snun: Machines. She 
pointed out that the technology could be 
used in many different ways—from enhan¬ 
cing the participation and understanding to 
making the Usurer a mere watch-dog or 
a machit'e which would press the right but¬ 
ton when necessary. 

Modern lechnoli^y and flexible manufac¬ 
turing systems have transformed the very 
concept of work. By using telecommunica¬ 
tions and informatics it has been possible 
for US airlines to employ women in the 
Caribbean Islands as data entry operators 
who would key in data. In case of data en¬ 
try of just codes or numbers the operator 
need not even know English. But these jobs 
which demand limited skills are low paying. 
.Such jobs arr done overseas as labour is dirt 
cheap and there is no nassle of unions or 
organised labour ’’'here are intermediaries 
who would emp.o/ ’docile’ labour, often 
women who need not know anything except 
tvping. 

Siegel opii<es that if some jobs have not 
been automated fully yet the reason is not 
that it IS impossible but it is still cheaper to 
employ people. Workers are also aware of 
this and ’understand’ that demands for 
higher pay would result in the hiring of 
machines and the firing of workers. 

According to Siegel this is not an irrever¬ 
sible process nor is it the only opi<'jn for the 
UL The e is no consensus on the view that 
maximum automation boosts economic ac¬ 
tivity and creates new jobs. But full employ¬ 
ment is still 3 distant dream for many regions 
i nd nations. The saner option, according to 
Siegel, is work-ou: and implement policies 
that would end this marginalisation of the 
less educated undei.'lass by providing educa¬ 
tional and socio-ecoo' mic opportunities and 
the creation ol more meaningful and decent 
job!. This would demand an entirely dif¬ 
ferent approach to using technology and the 
demar ds of society would have priohty over 
technically feasible but socially undesirable 
production .systems and practices. 

The billion dollar question is will 
this be done or will there be a need for mme 
repression to control ‘riots’ in the futurd? 
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Unutilised Capacities 




I 


Low capacity utilisation in industry Mfi^dered one of the reasons for 
the poor growth rate of industry aiwemployment What are the factors 
affecting capaaty utiluationt An analysis attempting to identify the 
relevant factors in different industries seems to indicate that excess 
capacities are mostly due to demand constraints 8437 

Against Alcohol 

By initiating a movement to ban the sale and consumption of hquor, 
rural women in many areas of Andhra Pradesh have shaken the 
political elite under whose patronage the industry has spread over 
the years 34M 


Urban Growth 

A study of Jetpur d middle size 
town in Gujarat reveals that in 
migration from the adjoining rural 
dTas IS an important component m 
the cxpan’ion of local industry and 
the growth o< population and has 
influemed ihe nature of the 
change 2423 


Poverty of Vision 

The degradation of agncuituic and 
social life in the irrigated areas 
of Sangli district in Maharashtra 
and possible altenunves lo this 
mode of dcvelopmcni were the 
theme of a vidnyan vatra 
recently 2411 


Tum>Around 

There is ebbing enihusiasro sn the 
developed countries for grand 
designs for economic co operaiion 
and migration through free 
movement of goods services and 
capiul One elfeii ol this will be 
increased pressure on weaker 
economies to go through structural 
adjustment processes This can 
only be resisted by putting domestic 
inieresi Tirsi, jusi as in fact 
the developed countries are 
doing 2403 


Myth and Reality 

The problems of implementing a 
literacy programme in the Hindi bell 
are beiu illustrated by the experience 
of Narsinghpur which has been 
declared ‘lOMlIy literate Report of 
a disappomimg visit to the 
disiricl i40B 


Hidden Costs 

Not only IS there liiile evidence ihai 
international conferences have led to 
concerted action or offered 
workable ideas, but they involve 
enoimous Tinancial and social cost 
particularly for third world 
countries So why organise 
them'' 2414 


Blinkered Vision 

Human rights do not get particularly 
advanced if the police slop their 
bestial behaviour while basic 
economic needs continue to be 
denied to large groups of citizens or 
their political nghts continue to 
be trampled upon tn the manner 
exempliTied in Tripura 2401 


Cultural Portents 

An impenal hurricane, a value 
subversion, an economic re 
colonisation, a Catiastrophic 
gormandisation and informational 
infiltration, ail rolled up into one 
power with insatiable market hunger 
and intolerant military supremacy, 
consaous of a unipolar universe and 
gendarmerie mission—such is the 
fourth wave victimising the 
world order 2417 


Science Policy 

Unless scientists are involved in the 
process of making science policy 
the advancement of Indian 
science will remain limited 2413 


Empowerment 

Declaration of rights under the 
Constitution can be a very important 
step towards empowenng people Hence 
justifying Ihe Supreme Court’s 
judgment declanng the right to 
education as a fundamental nghi is 
done not with the belief that this 
would be implemented overnight but 
with the hope that it would be an 
tmporum agenda for people's 
movements 2442 


Value Neutrality 

t^lue neutrality with regard to 
religion and language can only be 
urged if ai all, when religious beliefs 
and linguistic syntax are studied as 
systems with a certain autonomy of 
their own, if indeed this is possible 
When they begin lo impinge on 
other areas of social life, as 
inevitably they must, such value 
neulraluy becomes ethically 
questionable 2444 
















LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Inappropriate Methods 

DEBASHISH Bhattacharya’s study (May 
30) inadvertently exposes the weaknesses 
of applying western methods to compli¬ 
cated Indian experiences such as bargain¬ 
ing structures. Among the major findings 
in American and British literature used as 
hypothetical bases for analysis, the first 
was: 

(a) Labour intensity of production was 
associated with more centralised struc¬ 
tures. The implications of centralisation 
are not spelt out. What is more or less 
centralised? Centralisation and decen¬ 
tralisation could be viewed either in terms 
of level, industry, region, corporate, 
enterprise and plant. Or it could be view¬ 
ed in terms of issues covered, to the ex¬ 
tent that standard or detailed terms are 
spelt out. In fact the problem is not 
touched upon at all. The distinctions arc 
important because of the heterogeneity in 
Indian industry. Would enterprise level 
bargaining for Coal India, for instance, 
with nearly seven lakh employees and 
covering almost the entire coal industry 
be centralised or decentralised? Would 
industry-cum-regional bargaining for the 
fledgling tea industry in Tripura be cen¬ 
tralised? Without reference to such wide 
disparities, any analysis of bargaining 
structure would at b«t be inadequate. 

If one assumes that centralisation in 
this paper indicates industry-level bar¬ 
gaining vis-a-vis plant/enterprisc level, a 
basic logic would be for employers to 
minimise cost differences of which labour 
could constitute a large proportion in a 
labour-intensive production system. This 
is not discussed. But apart from this, the 


other determinants which have been 
observed in the bargaining process are the 
origin of the industry (year, location), the 
first entrepreneurs (^tish or indigenous), 
leading in turn to the extent of employer 
organisation and the structure of union 
organisation in the industry. None of 
these have been even mentioned. Not only 
the jute industry but also tea and engi¬ 
neering bear witness to this. Thus the only 
determinant is not labour intensity. Fur¬ 
ther, labour intensity does not hold true 
for all time since, in jute, the trend is now 
for plant level or decentralised bargain¬ 
ing without any change in labour inten¬ 
sity. The change is almost entirely at¬ 
tributable to the nature of issues covered 
and the gradual breakdown of employers’ 
organisation in the industry. 

(b) The third finding relates to labour 
rivalry assopated with decentralisation. 
First of all, labour rivalry in India should 
be clearly differentiated from the jurisdic¬ 
tional conflicts of American and British 
bargaining. Many typical plant level 
bargains include multi-union agreements, 
since multi-unionism is a feature of many 
plants. Also, unlike American bargaining 
no separate agreements are concluded 
with different unions. At the same time 
public sector multi-plant organisations 
with 50,000 to 80,000 employees have 
corporate level bargaining which can be 
looked upon as centralised with reference 
to the nature of issues, in spite of a highly 
fragmented labour organisation, with 
individual plants boasting up to 14/13 
unions. Typical examples are BHEL, 
ONGC, OIL, CIL, steel industry etc. In 
fact even the econometric findings of 
‘decentralisation being higher in public 
sector’ IS incomprehensible in the light 
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of the varied practices. Some of the in¬ 
dustrial relations probtems of PSUs at the 
plant level typically arise out of such cen¬ 
tralisation and the lack of plant level 
structures to solve plant-level problems. 
The weakness of such analysis could be 
attributable to the use of secondary dated 
data as basic raw material. There is no in¬ 
dication in the Table I classification of 
how many units are in the public or 
private sectors and the types of units 
considered. 

Tlw problems of applying econometric 
analysis to such complicated social issues 
render the attempts simplistic and obtuse. 
The article gives a lot of figures without 
saying anything much. 

Ratna Sfn 

Calcutta 

Treating Torture 
Survivors 

THIS is with reference to the article 
‘Rehabilitating Torture Survivors: Philip¬ 
pine Experience’ (August IS). May I draw 
the attention of the readers to Serving 
Survivors of Torture: A PracticM Manual 
for Health Professionals and Other 
Service Providers by Glenn R Randall and 
Elen L Lutz, pp 200 + xii, 1992. It 
‘introduces health professionals to the 
physical and psychological problems 
associated with traumatic human rights 
abuses and provides guidance for effec¬ 
tive treatment’ It is available from Saence 
and Human Rights Programme, American 
Association for Advancement of Science, 
1333, H Street, N W, Washington, DC 
20003 for S 22. Science and Human 
Rights Programme has also brought out 
a report ‘Health Services for Treatment of 
Torture antj Trauma Survivors’ prepared 
by Janet Gruschow and Kari Hannibal. 

K Ravi Srinivas 

Madurai. 

Congressil) in Andhra 
Assembly 

IN my article ‘A Bureaucratic Exercise’ 
(October 3) the Congres5(I) was staled to 
have won 200 seats in the 1989 assembly 
elections. Actually the party won only 181 
seats in a house of 294. The error is legiet- 
ted. However, the main thrust of our aigu- 
ment that the chief beneficiaries of the 
policy arc the Congress(l) legislators 
remains unaltered. 

M Shatrucna 

Hyderabad 
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Operation Pushback 


I N the distant forties, when the elitisi leaders were much 
exercised over the pros and cons of conceding the demand 
for Pakistan, one particular expression found its way into 
the political vocabulary. The morality or otherwise of 
‘dismemberment’ of the nation was the staple of many artless 
debates. Nearly half a century has elaps^. first Pakistan, 
and, following the hash the F^kistani rulers made of their 
relationship with the people of its eastern wing, Bangladesh 
have since emerged as political realities. These may perhaps 
be cited as two successive instances of ‘dismembwing’ not 
so much the Indian nation, but of the empire British might 
had once put together. This business of dismemberment 
would, in retrospect, appear to have become a self-perpetuat¬ 
ing habit. If Punjab and Kashmir are today in effect almost 
totally alienated from the rest of India, the credit firmly 
belongs to the political establishment which, but for short 
interruptions, has been continuously responsible for the 
country’s administration. Indira Gandhi’s determination not 
to allow the Akalis to win the elections in Punjab in 1980 
or her decision to eject Farooq Abdullah from 'the chief 
ministerial slot in t9M had little to do with specific national 
interests. 

The herdsmen currently in charge of the nation's destiny 
are deadly serious to maintain the tradition. The principle 
of the policy is not to look before one leaps. In the twenty- 
odd years since the liberation of Bangladesh, infiltration 
across the border between West Bengal and the new coun- 
tiy has continued at more or less an even pace. When 
economic conditions have deteriorated in Elangladesh, and 
there has been a drop in employment opportunities, there 
has been a hastening of this pace, but only as a temporary 
phenomenon. The general feature has been of inter-border 
'rade, often taking the form of across-border smuggling, of 
both goods and mpn. The Border Security Force did little 
about it, and sometimes, for a consideration, connived at 
It. Certainly few political elements in West Bengal have been 
overly concerned about such movements. It was never easy 
to brush aside the human aspect of the problem; it was the 
economically most destitute sections who were wont to come 
across the border in search of food and earnings. The people 
in West Bengal, it has to be said to their credit, have always 
been hospitable to the down and out elements who enter the 
state in quest of a livelihood, irrespective of whether they 
come from Bihar, Orissa or Uttar Pradesh. They were not 
particiJiarly worried if some of these migrants happened to 
be also from Bangladesh: after all. such entrants, equally 
down and out, had one extra thing going in thdr favour, they 
spoke the same language as the Bengalis in West Bengal did. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party has howevn- chosen to stoke 
the issue. The conceivable harm to the national economy as 
a consequence of this surreptitious migration from Ba n glad es h 


is hardly its prinapal concern, it is rather in search of a cause 
celebre which will permit it to create a niche for itself in West . 
Bengal. A nervous administration in New Delhi, already at '' 
its wit’s end over Ayodhya, has fallen for the trap. This is < 
one matter, it has rushed to the judgment, where it would 
be easy to demonstrate its firm resolve to defend the coun¬ 
try’s integrity. One hundred thirty and odd suspected 
Bangladeshis, subscribing to a particular religious denomina¬ 
tion, settled for years in miserable ‘jhuggis’ on the fringes 
of the nation’s capital, were apprehended in a mid-night 
operation, roughed up, bundled into trucks, and, under army 
surveillance, put into a train to Calcutta, They were dragg¬ 
ed out of the train at the destination, once more loaded into 
trucks, taken to the Haridaspur border post dividing West 
Bengal from the neighbouring country, and pusheo across 
into Bangladesh. These deportees claimed to have voted in 
the 1991 general elections; they had, they vouchsafed, valid 
ratioji cards issued by the appropriate authorities in the na¬ 
tion’s capital. Such pleadings were of no avail. The menfolk 
amongst them had their heads shaved by Indian taskmasters: 
perhaps this was the equivalent of the donkey cap in the 
demonology of the decision-takers in New Delhi. 

As a nation, we are not exactly extraordinarily popular 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Perhaps, as our prime 
minister confessed in Kathmandu, we cannot help our size 
But certainly, size notwithstanding, we can do something 
not to throw our weight about. The migration question is 
an extremely sensitive international issue; it deserves to be 
handled with both care and finesse. Following Begum Zia’s 
visit to New Delhi earlier in the year, the two governments 
had formally agreed to seek, through quiet negotiations, a 
measure of accord about what is to be done about move¬ 
ments across the border. But obviously there is no lon^ a 
unified administration in New Delhi; someone chose to jump 
the gun. Whoever did it has eminently succeeded in damag¬ 
ing extensively—if not irretnevably—Indo-Bangladesh rela¬ 
tions. New Delhi has seemingly now realised the enormity 
of the folly that has been perpetrated. Operation Pushback 
has for the present been suspended; the one hundred thirty- 
two live bodies shoved across the border will, it is understood, 
be permitted to be re-shipped in case the scrutiny of their 
papers proves satisfactory. Why this scrutiny did not take 
place before Operation Pushback was ordered is a question 
which has been left unanswered. 

But the wave of consequences already set in motion is 
unlikely to die down. The ire of the Bangladeshis has assum¬ 
ed a virulent form, and the left-over friends of India in that 
country are totally isolated. Whatever the nature of tem¬ 
porary truce arranged with the big brother, if some nuisance 
can be created to annoy India, such nuisance will for sure 
be created by the Dhaka administration. The target, for the 
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present, will not be West Bei^. but 
Assam. The ULIA has played its cards 
well; it has, in a swift chance of manoeu* 
vre^ discovered the inilltrators from 
Bangladesh to be an integral part of the 
Assam proletariat. There will henceforth 
be few qualms felt in Dacca in providing 
a surreptitous helping hand to the diverse 
elements, the Bodos not excluding, who 
would like to detach Assam from India. 
Even were they to succeed marginally, that 
would be another feather on the cap of 
the North Block strategists who thought 
up Operation Pushback. 

A doubt will nontheless linger. Perhaps 
Operation Pushback had no BIP angle, 
it was only an echo of Sanjay Gandhi’s 
Emergency aspirations: destroy the jhug- 
gis and maintain the immaculate pretti- 
ness of the nation’s capital. A furth«r 
question might continue to nag. These 
supposed Bangladeshis were alleged to 
have come in from across the Punjab 
border. Why did not the authorities then 
try to push them back to Pakistan? Was 
it because that was considered to be a 
mote onerous exercise? 

POLITICS 

Empty Talk of 
Polarisation 

IN the Indian political svstem, both the 
sounds made by our politicians and the 
rare momotts of silence indulged in by them, 
offer staple for our media speculators. 
Recently, some of the utterances made by 
certain national political leaders have trig¬ 
gered off speculation about an impending 
polarisation and realignment of forces on 
the national scene. The conspicuous 
silence maintained by others—who in the 
past had been no less vociferous—provides 
fuel for further qxculation in the media. 

The BJP, we are being told, is harden¬ 
ing its sund against the prime minister. 
Advani is reported to have said that he 
made mistake by placing trust in Nara- 
simha Rao who, hp now finds, has disap¬ 
pointed him. The same sentiments were 
echoed at the BJP national executive 
meeting at Bhuvaneshwar, where leaders 
who a year ago were in favour of the Rao 
government lasting its full term now 
wanted the government to go. They gave 
the impression that they were girding their 
loins for a mid-term poll. Coming in the 
wake of its decision to resume the 'kar 
seva’ in Ayodhya in defiance of appeals 
made by the prime minister, the UP's 
threat might look as if the party had 
reached a point of no return. 

Meanwhile, the Left parties after having 
failed to bring together V P Singh and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav on a common plat¬ 
form of anti-communalism, are falling 
back on the Congress as the next best ally 


in their fight against the BJPVHIMISS 
axis. Their opposition to the BJP-spon- 
sored ‘Bharat Bandh’ on November 3 is 
being looked upon as their coming cIosct 
to the ruling Congress at the centre. 
Although the CPI(M) general secretary, 
Harkishen Singh Surjeet, at the end of his 
party’s central committee meeting in Delhi 
recently, was at pains to reiterate opposi¬ 
tion to the government’s economic ptAcies, 
there was no indication that the party 
would precipiute a mid-term poll to oust 
the government—a strategy which the BJP 
appears to be moving towards. The appre¬ 
hension tnat a mid-term poll might bring 
the BJP to power in the centre—or as the 
single largest party in parliament— 
prevents the Ijcft to go the whole hog in 
opposing Narasimha Rao and precipitate 
his fall. The extieme reluctance to upset 
the apple cart comes out clearly in the 
Kerala CPI(M) leader Nayanar's recent 
announcement of support to the Cong¬ 
ress-led government in that state provid¬ 
ed present chief minister Karunakaran is 
made to quit. One might as well wonder 
the CPI(M) is opposed to the Congress 
policies or to certain individual Congress 
leaders. It appears that the party is veer¬ 
ing back to the old CPI policy of discover¬ 
ing ‘progressive* Congressmen and allying 
with them to fight communalism. 

As for those politicians who have 
chosen to be silent—or non-committal— 
Arjun Singh is attraaing the maximum 
attention. Unlike some months ago, when 
he chided the prime minister for not be¬ 
ing tough with the BJP on the Ayodhjn 
issue, this time, despite the new date an¬ 
nounced for the ’Irar seva’ by the BIP- 
VHP-RSS and their aggressive threats, 
Arjun Singh has adopted a passive role. 
In a voile face, he has come out with an 
appeal to everyone to stand solidly behind 
the prime minister. Contrary to what some 
time ago was interpreted a.s a polarisation 
of forces within the Congress (with Arjun 
Singh and his allies arraigned against 
Narasimha Rao), it seems now that they 
are closing ranks—for the time being at 
least—in order to maintain the status quo. 

Thus, talk about polarisation, whether 
within the Congress or in the wider na¬ 
tional political scene, tends to evaporate 
within months, because whatever differ¬ 
ences erupt do not have any firm ideo¬ 
logical basis but are prompted by the 
temporary interests of political parties or 
individuals. Whether it is Bofors, or 
Ayodhya, or the scam, they remain fright¬ 
fully important to everybody right up uptii 
the moment we all forget about them, and 
are bombarded by some other develop¬ 
ment which finds a new realignment of 
forces. We find one day the entire opposi¬ 
tion speaking in one voice against the 
ruling party on Bofors, and the next day 


i Mdtion of itie oppo^iioil jdliiibg flic 
ruling barty in denmindng the BIP on the 
Ayodhya issue Even wlwn a party thica- 
ten! to bring down the government at the 
centre (which is the BJP stance now), the 
threat has to be taken with a pinch of lah, 
since it can be in all likelihood a half-way- 
house—a move to exen pressure on a 
vulnerable prime minister to allow the 
Hindu faruitics to have their wi^ in ex¬ 
change of their support to Narasimha Rao 
mnaining in power. The BJP is quite right 
when it says that the Ayodhya imbroglio 
could have been settled long ago if the 
prime minister had the political will to set¬ 
tle it. Bui while the BJP wants his politicai 
will to operate in favour of a bunch of 
religious charlatans, the prime minister 
could have exerted that will to nip their 
agitation in the bud much earlier if he had 
had the political courage to bring about 
a polarisation of political forces in the 
country along the ideological line of the 
much-needed secular<ommunal confron¬ 
tation. But if the pnority is sticking to 
power, one can hardly expect any ruling 
politician to work towards a polarisation 
of political forces along any firm 
ideological line. 

MAHARASHTRA 

Crisis That r^t:^ver Was 

THE recently-concluded meeting ol the 
Maharashtra Congress legislature party, 
expected to see a crucial confrontation 
between chief minister Sudhakar Naik 
and Sharad Pawar’s -..upporters, has 
ended with nothing more than a show of 
frustrated discontent. In effect while the 
ensis-in the-making has blown over, there 
may well be other repercussions for Naik 
to contend with during and after the 
winter session of (he assembly at Nagpur. 
While the problems between Pawar and 
the chief minister have emerged in the last 
six months or so, the immediate precipi¬ 
tating factor was Sudhakar Naik’s some¬ 
what sudden decision to prune his cabinet. 
With that pretext he issued marching 
orders to 12 members of the cabinet half 
of whom were Pawar’s supporters. Naik 
appears to have conducted the manoeu¬ 
vres with finesse; he first ‘consulted’ the 
prime minister who is reixirted to have 
suggested that while he had no objection, 
it should be discussed with Rmar. The 
chief minister then ‘mentioned* to Pawar 
the need to prune the cabinm, giving the 
impression that this would be done after 
the Nagpur session. After which he pro¬ 
ceeded to instruct his close conPidam and 
public works minister Vijaysinh Mohite- 
Patil to seek the resignations of the 12 
ministers. The timing too was most ap¬ 
propriate: in the wake of the JJ Hospital 
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unJenottr l d h av e c om e to tlie nftoiiid 
iomc of Pwmt'i Mipporttrs, etpeciolly 
Bafm Olid fhitc; hove been Unked to tbe 
Dawood Ibrahim gang with die surfacing 
of telephone calb to Dubai from Bafna's 
office: Bafha has been openly associated 
with the notorious Bhai Thakur. another 
underworld figure. 

Whatever the truth of these exposes, 
Riwar is obviously not in a position to 
come to the defence of his supporters. 
Moreover, the rounding up and imminent 
arrests of several underworld figures has 
succeeded in giving the impression that 
the Naik government means business, a 
message particularly taken note of by the 
builders' lobby which has been held to 
ransom by some of the mafia gangs. 
'Besides, Naik has also been clever enough 
to include some ‘non-performing’ 
ministers in the list of dismissed col¬ 
leagues. Pswar's hands are also tied 
because of his need to distance himself 
from factional politics in the state Con¬ 
gress in keeping with his national status 
within'the party. 

More than any of this the most signifi¬ 
cant factor which pre-empts any move to 
oust Sudhakar Naik is that his year-long 
rule has seen no upheavals which would 
damage his personal reputation. And to 
Narasiroha Rao confronted with the muck 
sticking to the two southern chief 
ministers, this must be a great relief. It is 
hardly surprising that he should have 
issued cautions against Rawar's supporters 
causing turmoil in the CLP session. 
However, Naik will have to consolidate his 
position further to feel completely safe. 

There are, for instance, reports that new 
members of the CLP, particularly those 
leading breakaway factions of opposition 
parties which joined the Congress have 
not chosen to express any comment on the 
goings-on. It was after all during Pswar's 
reign that many of these breaks were 
engineered, with Naik playing faithful 
lieutenant. There can be no question of 
openly supporting f^war or his faction— 
Harshvardhan Deshmukh with whose 
support Piwar first formed the minority 
ministry in 1990 paid the pnce for sign¬ 
ing a memorandum supporting the 
defence minister on the housing society 
controversy. Moreover Naik has hinted at 
fresh induction into his cabinet. The 
Maharashtra cabinet has a strength of 33 
and may be expanded by three or. four 
members. None of these ‘new’ CLP 
members are likely to be in a hurry to 
declare their loyalty to Piwar and jeopar¬ 
dise their political futures with Naik. 

Until now Congress(l) politics in 
Maharaditia has been less murky than in 
most other states. Not so much because 


d>r day particul ar code of elhios, as 
because ft paid to be circum^cct about, 
all dubious connections, whether of 
friends or rivals. But now. clearly, there 
is preuure on political leaders to curb 
underworld activity. Given this there is 
bound to be a lot of mud thrown up for 
rival factions to fling around. 

HEALTH 

Medical Negligence 

NOT so long ago medical negligence was 
a term heard only in private conversations 
in India. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases there was always an element of 
doubt that it was beyond the control of 
the doctors or the concerned institution 
to have prevented the dami^c to the 
patient. And the doctor, for historical and 
cultural reasons, was always given the 
benefit of the doubt. Things have changed 
in the last couple of years even though not 
dramatically. There are more cases of 
medical malpractice being filed before the 
medical council and the courts, forcing a 
recognition of the problems which beset 
the issue of medical negligence in India. 
One response has been the enactment of 
the Consumer Protection Act which 
allows medical negligence cases to be 
viewed as consumer complaints and 
makes it possible for victims to circum¬ 
vent the'medical council and the courts. 
Another result of this has been to force 
doctors to look more closely at the stan¬ 
dards of current practice and to attempt 
to strengthen their professional bodies. 

The Maharashtra state branch of the 
Medical Council, for instance, is currently 
holding its elections for the first time in 
several years as a result of the growing 
criticism of its inefricicncy from its 
members. Until now the council has been 
a monopoly of a few doctors who have 
succeeded in rendering the already weak 
and ineffective counal even more useless. 
The council has never taken up, on its 
own, issues of medical ethics on the 
ground that it cannot do so until a for¬ 
mal complaint is received. In doing so it 
has knowingly condoned unethical prac¬ 
tices. Nor has it, giving in to political 
pressures, uken its responsibility towards 
monitoring the quality of medical educa¬ 
tion seriously. By and large doctors who 
are concerned about falling ethical stan¬ 
dards have kept out of the politics of the 
medical council, choosing to doncentrate 
on their individual practice or initiating 
independent fora which provide a critique 
and an alternative to current practict For, 
perhaps the first time, a group of doctors 
has come together to contest the Maha¬ 
rashtra Medical Council elections, making 
the restoration of ethical standards and 


tbe idttnithmiiiqt of tlM i»uiie^ 
piMfbriti. The poim dewly ft IKN wbetber 
they ate able to break tlw monopoly hoM 
of some over the council but that the 
issues have now been given public form 
in the council and that may make it iHf- 
ficult for the new incumbmts. whoeiNer 
they may be, to ignore them. 

Another interesting issue has been raft« 
ed in the context of the increasing public' 
interest in medical practice by a recent 
case in the Bombay High Court where a' 
petition against a doctor and a premier 
medical institution in Bombay has had to 
be postponed indeFinitely because the on¬ 
ly judge who is free to take on the case 
IS on the board of the concerned honiilal. 
It is an old and established praaice to 
make sitting judges board members of 
private institutions. However, this case 
raises the awkward question whether sit¬ 
ting judges should be on the boards of in¬ 
stitutions which render public service The 
issue is likely to come up even more 
pointedly with reference to the consumer 
courts where retired judges will be ap¬ 
pointed, and there is a greater likelihood 
of them being associated with inftftutions 
rendering public service. All in all, there 
IS a turmoil in the medical community 
which may or may not result in better caic; 
but may nevertheless strengthen profes¬ 
sional bonds. Without an adequate 
mobilisation of health care consumers 
(and those who ought to be consumers 
but are not because of the high price of 
medicare) this movement towards restora¬ 
tion of ethical standards in the medical 
profession may remain a limited exercise. 

BIHAR 

Shifting Alliances 

FOLLOWING the union home minister 
S B Chavan’s curious intervention on the 
Jharkhand issue, politics in Bihar, never 
easy to comprehend at the best of times, 
has acquired a bizarre edge. The JMM, 
already striken by contortionist afflic¬ 
tions, lost whatever sense of purpose It 
possessed. The Janata Dal leadership 
at the centre maintained an enigmatic 
silence, while the embattled chief minister 
found an unexpected ally in state Congiess 
leader Jagannath Mishra who in turn 
found himself cornered by dissidents led 
by Sitaram Kesri. 

If it was the home minister’s intention 
to precipitate a political aisis in the state 
with a view to toppling the Janata Dal 
government then the project has not been 
realised. The peculiar logic «f party 
politics in the state overtook what should 
have been a successfully orchestrated 
crisis. A few resignations from the minis¬ 
try and the Janau Dal state legislature 
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party did materialite; but none of them 
of the kind from which the Congress 
could obtain any mileage The tribal 
development minister, Karamchand 
Bhagat, was prompt in resigning in sup¬ 
port of the cause of Jharkhand statehood. 
But by uking recourse to the unique 
method of resigning via a telegram neither 
had he to quit ofTice nor had the chief 
minister to accept it. IVvo of his ministerial 
colleagues, Mangal Singh Limaye and 
Laxman i^am, who also resigned osten¬ 
tatiously adopted an even more quaint 
practice They shrewdly forwarded their 
letters of resignation to Karamchand 
Bhagat who decided not to pass them on 
to the chief minister. Likewise five Janata 
Dal members resigned from the state 
legislature but made it unambiguously 
clear that they had not really resigned. 

While this manner of duplicity is only 
to be expected from so-called rcpiescn- 
laiives of the tribals who wish to preserve 
their constituencies as well as the privi¬ 
leges of office simultaneously, what is 
even mote nuanced is the response of the 
Chhotanagpur and Santhal Patganas 
Regional Congress Committee. At the 
time of the home minister’s announce¬ 
ment, this outfit had made a produaion 
of its refusal to be guided by the state 
Congiessfl) leadership which had voci¬ 
ferously denounced the home minister’s 
suggestion. On that occasion, the 
CSPRCC’s recalatrance was seen as a set¬ 
back for Jagannath Mish'ra. But soon 
after, in the contest for the Bihar Pradesh 
Congress Committee presidentship, in 
which Sitaram Kesri, Tar}q Anwar, 
Bindeshwari Dubey and Bhagwat Jha 
Azad combined to uke on Jagannath 
Mishra, there was an unexpected about- 
turn. Part of the reason for Mishra front¬ 
man Mohammed Hidayatullah Khan’s 
overwhelming victory over the combine's 
candidate; Ram Jaipai Singh Yadav, was 
the support be received from the Chhota¬ 
nagpur and Santhal Parganas Congress¬ 
men who went so Ibr as to suggest that 
the party high command was fully respon¬ 
sive to the need for the upliftment of the 
depressed classes and the tribal popula¬ 
tion of the state. 

In this variety of politics, it is hard to 
see any stable new equations emerging. 

BJP 

Strong-Arm Tactics 

THE BJP administrations in the slates 
under its rule are behaving riotously in 
more sen^ than one. The main culprits 
in the murder of Shankar Guha Niyogi, 
the eminent trade unionist and tribal peo¬ 
ple’s leader in the Chhattisgarh region of 


Madlqn Piadesh, are Mill Idling soot-ftae, 
thanks to the BJP government’s inertia in 
the matter. This government, on the con¬ 
trary. gunned down pemntful workers 
demanding more energetic action in this 
regard. More recently, the police of the 
BJP government in the neighbourii^ 
Uttar Pradesh enacted a mini Jaliianwala 
Bagh when they went berserk and severely 
beat up people attending a Congress 
meeting at itawa within a closed enclosuie 
from which there was but one exit block¬ 
ed by the policemen. 

In the latest instance, BJP workers at 
Jagdalpur, again in Madhya Pradesh have, 
apparently with the local administration’s 
connivance, assaulted B D Sharma, a 
former vice-chancellor of the North 
Eastern Hill University and a former 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled THbes. Sharma who now heads 
a non-governmental organisation called 
Bha^t Jan Andolan was stripped to his 
underpants.aiid paraded in the locality 
amidst all sorts of indignities. 

The targeting of Sharma should cause 
no surprise. His identification with the 
cause of the downtrodden castes and 
tribes is well known and documented. In 
his statutory report to the president of 
India for the year 1983-86 he was merciless 
in criticising the governments—union and 
state—apathy towards these segments of 
society. His covering letter to the main 
report contained, among others, the 
following sutements: 

“In sum, the caste base of inequity in 
the national life is not only persisting but 
is getting strengthened!’ 

“Atrocities on Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes have acquired a new 
economic dimension... With the con¬ 
solidation of vested interests and differen¬ 
tial growth, the task of ensuring an 
equitous deal to the under-privileged is 
much more difftcult now than ip the 
beginning!’. 

“It is regretuble that the tribal people 
suffer and even face action for acts of 
omission and commission of the state!’ 

“The most regrettable situations are 
those when the suue itself sometimes tend 
to adopt a partisan role and becomes 
privy to actions not quite legal, simply 
because the matter concern^ voiceless 
small communities!’ 

How can the BJP which identifies itself 
with all that is obscuruitist and oppressive 
in our national life remain unaffected by 
such bold and forthright condemnations 
of those elements? It is. therefore, no 
wonder that Sharma became its urget. 

It now remains to be seen how the pro¬ 
gressive public opinion and activists act 
to bring the wrongdoers to book. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, November 4 , 1972 

The report of the Committee on 
Taxation of Agricultural Wealth and 
Income (Riy Committee) is noteworthy 
as much for the changes it has propos¬ 
ed in regard to certain aspects of dbect 
taxation of non-farm incomes as for 
its recommendations concerning tax¬ 
ation of the agricultural sector 
itself... An important feature of the 
Agricultural Holdings lax (AHT) pro¬ 
posed by the committee is that the 
basic unit for the levy of the tax is the 
family, defined to include husband, 
wife and minor children. Consistent 
with this, the committee has suggested 
that the family should be the Unit of 
assessment for taxation of non- 
agricultural incomes as well... The 
Raj Committee has, similarly, recom¬ 
mended, that the recognition given to 
the Hindu Undivided Family as an en¬ 
tity for purposes of income and wealth 
taxation should be completely 
withdrawn... The Raj Committee has 
recommended a scheme of partially in¬ 
tegrated taxation of non-agricultural 
incomes with incomes derived from 
agriculture under which both the 
agricultural and non-agricultural com¬ 
ponents of an incomc-ux payer’s in¬ 
come are aggregated and. while no in¬ 
come tax is levied on the agricultural 
component, the tax on the non- 
agncultural portion is levied as if the 
latter were placed in the top slabs of 
aggregate income. The effea is a 
higher average rate of tax on the non- 
agricultural component of the income 
In respect of wealth tax the commit¬ 
tee has recommended integrated taxa¬ 
tion of agricultural and non- 
agricultural property... On taxation 
of agricultural income, the major item 
on its agenda, the AHT recommend¬ 
ed by the Raj Committee takes the pre¬ 
sent land revenue system and seeks to 
correct its defects... The AHT would 
be levied on operational holdings, and 
with the family as the unit, on the basis 
of the ’rateable value’ of the holding 
in the determination of which the ma¬ 
jor factors making for differemxs in 
productivity—viz. soil-climatic dif¬ 
ferences, conditions of water suppfy 
and crops grown—would be taken in¬ 
to account. The rate of tax would rise 
with the rateable value of the 
holding... The Committee estimates 
the net yield from the AHT at Rs ISO 
crore if the tax replaces land revenue 
on all holdings with a rateable wilue 
of Rs 3,000 and above and at Rs 200 
crore il it is extended to holdings with 
a rateable value of Rs 2,300. 
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_ ' _THE MARKETS 


Blocking Cotton Exports? 

DPShuma 


TALKING to a cross-section of 
knowledgeable persons in the cotton trade 
about the likely size of the 1992-93 
crop—now that the unpredicuble weather 
has ceased to be a signiHcant factor to 
reckon with—the impression one gathers 
is that the crop is almost certain to exceed 
125 lakh bain which is the upper limit 
unda the CAB estimates. There are many 
who think that the aop could exceed 130 
lakh bales and may even set an altogether 
new record. 

Since even conservative estimates, en¬ 
dorsed by the spokesmen for the cotton 
textile industry, place the crop at 125 lakh 
bales, the total supply inclusive of the 
opening stock of 32.% lakh bales will be 
over 157.% lakh bales If mill consump¬ 
tion turns out to be no more than what 
has been assumed by the CAB in its de¬ 
mand projections—105 lakh bales—and 
non-mill consumption is taken at 8 lakh 
bales and exports at 2.25 lakh bales releas¬ 
ed trdm old crop and 5.85 lakh bales of 
new crop (4 lakh bales of staple cotton. 

I lakh bales of Bengal Oeshi. 25,000 bales 
of yellow picking and 60,000 bales of soft 
cotton waste), the current season would 
end with a carryover of 36.86 lakh bales. 
This figure would go up to the extent to 
which the crop out-turn exceeds 125 lakh 
bales and the increase could well be 5 lakh 
bales or more 

Reflecting extremely comfortable supp¬ 
ly, cotton prices have come down by 13 
per cent to 26 per cent, depending on the 
variety, since the beginning of the season 
Several varieties are quoted lower than a 
year ago. The quality of cotton this season 
IS said to be generally better than in the 
previous season. In view of the plentiful 
supply of quality cotton mills have been 
inclined to keep their purchases at the 
barest minimum to meet their require¬ 
ments, giving a further push to the down- 


Oeshi MP 

8450 

6250 

260 

6900 

i MSG 

(7100) 

(6350) 

(106) 


10400 

9050 

13 0 

8700 

H-4 MP 

(12900) 

(8950) 

(30.6) 
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9800 

216 
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(tSOOO) (13400) 

(10.7) 


Sankar-e 

13100 

10700 

18 3 

11600 


(17000) 

NA 

— 


DCH-32 

21000 

16600 

20.9 

17600 


(21500) (21500) 

ml 



uiard drift in prices. The pressure of ar¬ 
rivals will be gathering momentum with 
the jHogiess of the marketing season. This 
will naturally have a bearish impact on the 
market. How far the decline in prices 
might go is difficult to predict. 

The official announcement on Oaober 
II releasing 5.85 lakh bales for export had 
no noticeable effect on the market. Cotton 
prices have continued to drift lower. This, 
however, is scarcely surprising. Domestic 
supply is extremely comfortable. Since 
Indian cottons are costlier compared with 
the prices in the international market, ex¬ 
port of cotton IS not going to be an easy 
task. The government has still to an¬ 
nounce the procedure for export as also 
the minimum export prices (MEP) for 
staple cotton 

The way the textile commissioner has 
been going about dealing with the issue 
of MEM IS noi calculated to help the 
cause of exports which the government is 
so very keen to promote. The minimum 
export prices for Bengal Deshi announc¬ 
ed on Oaober 30 are repotted to be nearly 
II per cent higher than those recommend¬ 
ed two days earlier by the price fixation 
committee headed by the textile commis¬ 
sioner himself. This has come in for con¬ 
siderable adverse criticism not^only by 
Indian exporters but also by the Japanese 
buyers as no new developmems had oc¬ 
curred in the domestK or the international 
market baween Oaober 28 and30 to war¬ 
rant such a hefty hike. Minimum export 
pnees are considered to be on the high 
side, betraying lack of proper assessment 
of the prevailing marka conditions here 
and abroad. The trade is also unhappy 
over the time lag in inviting bids from 
overseas buyers by the textile commis¬ 
sioner's office 

The inordinate delay in the announce¬ 
ment of MEP for staple cotton released 
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(1717) 
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20540 

12650 

13250 

1040 
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(920) 
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for export on October II has alto been the ' 
subjea of a lively debate in the trade 
circles. The point hat been made that the 
delay is deliberate, designed to benefit 
milb as absence of export activity wilt 
tend to depress cotton prices. This is 
perhaps an uncharitable observation 
because in any case the bureaucra^ en*“J, 
joys little reputation for prompt decisions, t 
Be that as it may, the prescriptiOR of MEP' I 
is totally unwarranted in the prevailing cur- 1 *) 
cumstances. The export quota of 4 lakh 
bales of staple cotton it exclusively ear¬ 
marked for the Cotton Corporation of 
India which has all the knowledge, ex¬ 
perience and expertise for dealing in the 
international marka. The sole objeaive 
behind the mechanism of MEP is to en¬ 
sure better unit price realisation by 
minimising the scope for unhealtl^ com- 
paition. The CCI does not need to be 
disaplined through any stipulttkm. MEP 
can only aa as a conMiaint on its initiative 
and enterprise. It is indeed high time the 
govemmon did away with MEP. allowing 
full freedom to the CCI to go ahead wkh 
striking expon deals which unlike in 
1990-91 is not i^ing to be all that easy this 
time 

Going by the emerging supply-demand 
soenarw, cotton growers’ plea for allowing 
export of 10 lakh bales of staple cotton 
merits serious consideration. Seldom 
before has the country been known to 
have so much cotton surplus to the dome¬ 
stic industry's requirements. It would be 
unfonunate if the country did not avail 
of the opportunity of earning foreign ex¬ 
change by exporting all the cotton found 
surplus to mills' needs after making due 
allowance for any uncertainty about next 
season’s crop prospeas. Since there is no 
control over the prices of yarn/cloth, the 
textile industry can have no legitimate 
cause to complain about prices so long as 
Its raw material requirements are fully 
covered. The case for exports rests entirely 
on the availability of cotton being far in 
excess of the industry’s requiremenu 
based on an optimistic assessment. 

Growers’ fears that in the absence of an 
additional export quota for 5 lakh bales 
of staple cotton, prices would slump with 
ineviuble adverse repercussions on their 
fortunes and next season’s sowings are 
highly exag^rated Despite the recent fall 
since the beginning of the season, ‘kapas’ 
prices are 25 per cent to 80 pei cent hi^a 
than the enhanced support prices, depen¬ 
ding on the varwty. Not only that, average 
prices of cotton for October, while lower 
than those in the previous season are 
higher thmi those in Oaober of any earlia 
year. What is more, Indian cotton today 
is costlier than comparable cotton abroad. 


Ncnr Previous season's corresponding figures in brackets 
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STATISTICS 


V»rUtion (per cwit) 


Index Numbers of WholeMie Prioes 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1981-82 > 100) 

weight 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 


17-10-92 

Mmilh 

Year 

1992 

91-92 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

All Ctmimodities 

100.0 

230.8 

0.8 

98 

6.0 

13.6 

10.3 

7.5 

7.5 

Primary Articles 

32.3 

236.8 

— 

7.0 

51 

18.2 

13.0 

24 

4.9 

Food Articles 

17 4 

273.0 

-0.7 

10.8 

7.1 

20.2 

11.8 

1.2 

9.9 

Non-food Articles 

10.1 

232.1 

1.4 

14 

2.0 

18.2 

17.0 

34 

-1.7 

Fuel, Power, L^ht and Uibricanis 

107 

234.9 

— 

18.3 

10.0 

13.2 

12.3 

3.6 

5.6 

Manufacturml Products 

57.0 

226.7 

1.5 

10.0 

58 

11.2 

8.4 

11.3 

9.4 






Variation (per cent) 



Coal of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Ust 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1992 

Month 

Year 

1991 

1991-92 

1990-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Industrial Workers 1982 - l(XI 

242» 

_ 

15 2 

57 

13 5 

11.2 

6.5 

9.1 

Urban Non-Manual Employees 1984-85 = 100 

197* 

0.1 

13.2 

26 

13.5 

no 

69 

8.2 

Agnculluial Labourers July 60 to 

1114* 

2.2 

19.0 

65 

19.3 

75 

3.2 

11.4 

June 61 = lOB 













Venation (per cent in 

brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Wkek 

Last 

Last March 31, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(2 10-92) 

Month 

Ykar 

1992 

91-92 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

3,43,526 

5,139 

52,672 

28,442 

49,560 

36.242 

37.866 

30,877 



(1.5) 

(18.1) 

(9 0) 

(18 5) 

(15 7) 

(19.6) 

(190) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

1,68,771 

-1,908 

12.751 

10.477 

24,589 

21,477 

19,631 

12,771 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

2,04,432 

4,554 

28,869 

13,367 

24,173 

14,832 

23.184 

21,686 

Net Foreign Each Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 

18.630 

-1408 

9,933 

-897 

10,098 

1,519 

85 

1,033 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

2,54,060 

6,553 

40,339 

23,302 

37,916 

25,583 

26,809 

22,105 




(2.6) 

(18 9) 

(101) 

(19 7) 

(15 3) 

(19.1) 

(18 7) 

Foreign Exchange Assets 

Rs crore 

14,842 

-1.338 

10,435 

264 

9,017 

- 1,710 

-600 

830 




(-8.3) 

(236.8) 

(18) 

(225 5) 

(-30 0) 

(-9.5) 

(-'16) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weight 

Latest 








Production 

Month 

Averages for 


Variation (pei cent/ 


(1980-81 « 100) 


(July 92) 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

General Index 

100.0 

200.4 

202.5 

1984 

01 

84 

8.6 

8.7 

7.3 

Mining and Quarrytng 

IIS 

202.0 

2U.2 

202.0 

0.8 

4.5 

6.3 

7.9 

3.8 

Manufacturing 

77.1 

191.8 

193.1 

1907 

-1 4 

9.1 

86 

87 

7.9 

Elearidty 

11.4 

256.6 

257.0 

244.9 

83 

78 

10 8 

9.5 

7.7 

Basic Industries 

39.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43 

5.4 

99 

5.6 

9.2 

Capital Goods Industries 

16.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

219 

22.4 

7 0- 

15.9 

18.2 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

56 

43 

11.5 

4.8 

44 

Coiuumer Goods Industries 

23.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.3 

44 

6.5 

7.1 

Durable Goods 

2.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10 9 

17 

|2.0 

7.8 

18 9 

Non-Duiable Goods 

21.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52 

7.5 

2.5 

6.2 

4.9 

Foreign IVade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 







Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(July 92) 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1991 92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

Export 

Rs crore 

3.971 

15,562 

11,576 

43.978 

32,553 

27,681 

20432 

15,674 





(35.1) 

(17.6) 

(36.8) 

(29.1) 

(25.9) 

Import 

Rs crore 

5.577 

21,635 

13449 

47.813 

43,193 

35,416 

28435 

22444 






(107) 

(22.0) 

(25.4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Balance of Dade 

Rs crore 

'1,606 

-6,073 

-1,673 

- 3,835 

-10,640 

-7,735 

-8,003 

-6,570 

Employment Exchange Statiatics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

m 



March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Number of Applicants on Live Register 










as at end of Period 

Thousand 

36452 

36452 

34,890 

36,300 

32,776 

30,050 

30447 

30,131 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

369 

1454 

1.413 

6458 

6,576 

5,963 

5,465 

5433 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

38 

105 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

Income 

Unit 

1990-91 

I9W-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

4,72,599 

4.01.369 

3,50,899 

2,94,765 

2,60,03 

2,33,799 

2.08,533 

1,86,723 

Gross Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

2,10,477 

1,99,329 

1.88,009 

1,70405 

1,63471 

1,56466 

1,50,433 

1.44,863 

Pn CaiHta Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

2427 

2,148 

2J0t9 

1,902 

1,871 

1,844 

1,813 

1,790 


* For current year upio latest month for which data are available and for correspondins period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. + Upto latest month for which data are available. NA- Not available. 

+ + Provision^ data. 9 Quick estimates. 

Notes: (1) Superscript numeral denotes momh to which figure relates, e g, superscript' indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percenuge variation over previous period. 
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dPMPAlTOS 


No MaiHket for PSU Bonds 


JainM itepMUa 

THERE hat been a virtual abienoe of 
bond fkiaiatioiif by puUic sector uadcr- 
lakingt during this year to raise bmrow- 
ings in order to augment their resources. 
The current year’s borrowings taiget for 
the KUs is set at Rs 6.058 oore. This is 
more compared to thetenount of Rs 5,721 
CKHC the PSUs rated last year. But against 
the figure of Rs 6,058 ciore^ the amount 
raised so far is o^y Rs 500 crore: This 
amount of Rs 500 crore is what the 
Mahanagar telephone Nigam has col¬ 
lected, but which It has received mu with 
an issue of bonds, but as a loan from the 

Th«* tlWk'h Companies 


Unit Ihist of India. While aO other PSUs 
have stayed back from making issues of 
bonds, the MTNL also has been unable 
to augment resources with a bonds issue: 

OfTicials in the minittry of finance are 
said to be agiuted over the PSUs’ failure 
to issue bonds. According to a report, the 
officials are enunining the steps necessary 
to help the PSUs to float bonds and raise 
the required resources. A likely proposal 
IS to allow a higher rate of tax-free interest 
on PSU bonds against the present per¬ 
missible 9 per cent, although diis year even 
this tax-free interest is restricted by the 


finance ministty to Raitwi^t bonds. 

The question of increase in the inteieat 
rate foUows the upward revisiem in the 
interest rates structure which was made id 
1991. Due to that the PSU bonds that ncae 
issued weiu abegging at 2040 per cent 1 ^ 
count on the market, with the value dC 
investmenu getting eitxted to that extent 
In this light, it has been suggested that thd^ 
ceiling on interest rates should be raised .> 
from 9 per cent to 12-14 per cem, and fiir- v 
ther that ah of the PSUs, and not only the : 
Railways as is the case now, should be per- * 
mitted to issue tax-free bonds bearing this 
higher rate of interest. The Railways also 
did not succeed in the iuue of Rs 1,200 
crore bonds they made at the 9 per cent 
tax-free rate: And where the MTNL’s bor¬ 
rowings of Rs 500 crore from the Un are 
concerned, these were possible to raise at 
an interest rate as high as 18 per cent. 

But while equating returns with in¬ 
vestments seems sound logic, the reason 
why no PSU has so far been able to make 
a bonds issue is that the banks are not 
willing to accept PSU bonds on private 
placement now tiuu they are not in a posi¬ 
tion to transact in the bonds on ready 
forward basis. Hie banks’ inabihty isdue 
to ready forward transactions having been 
suspend tqr the Reserve Bank of India 
aflCT the securities scam. 

• W • 

HINDUSTAN MOIOKS 

New Cap Project 

Hindustan Motors has geme more m the 
red, after the automobile company 
reported negative results for the year to 
March 19^. The company dech^ the 
first six months’ finan^ results on the 
occasion of the shareholdere* annual 
general meeting for adoption of the 
1991-92 accounts held in Calcutta on 
November 3 According to the statement 
of unaudited results, the turnover record¬ 
ed a 15 per cent increase from the previous 
year's corresponding figure of lU 192.54 
crore to Rs 230.26 crore, but there was a 
gross loss of Rs 3.88 crore, which was 
more compared to Rs 2.73 crore previous¬ 
ly. After providing Rs 7.48 crore for 
depreciation (Rs 6.29 crore for the first- 
half of last year), the loss amounted to 
Rs 11.36 crore against Rs 9.02 crore 
previously. The previops year's figures are 
exclusive of the results of the heavy 
engineenng division, as this has since been 
transferred to Hyderabad Industries. 

For the year 1991-92 the company in¬ 
curred a net loss of Rs 1,820 lakh against 
a nominal profit of Rs 25 lakh that it had 


(Ks lakkt 


Hindustan Motors Kanona Chemicals Gujatai Bauxite 


tin4n(.i,il Indicators 

March 

1992 

March 

1991 

March 

1992 

March 

1991 

March 

1992 

Match 

1991 

/m ome/e%.penses/profiif 

Net sales 

42384 

47197 

10408 

8120 

95 


Exiise duiv 

IS8SS 

16062 

1078 

825 


— 

Other income 

2879 

995 

298 

220 

25 

— 

Increase (decrease) in year Vnd 
finished stock 

(2573) 

2975 

193 

104 

_ 

_ 

Ra« materials consumed 

26427 

32015 

3562 

2566 

64«* 


Kxser and fuel 

1075 

1189 

2717 

2191 


_ 

Other manufacturing expenses 

1875 

2317 

755 

579 

— 

— 

Laboui cost 

6594 

6911 

970 

789 

1 

1 

Oiher expenses 

3975 

3555 

1217 

903 

30 

2 

Operating prolils 

4170 

5180 

1677 

1317 

30 


Interest charges 

4377 

3903 

688 

605 



Gross profits 

207 

1277 

989 

712 

30 

— 

Depreciation 

1607 

1252 

598 

523 

1 

— 

Profits before tax 

1814 

25 

391 

189 

29 

— 

Tax provision 

6 

— 

» 


5 

— 

Profits after lax 

1820 

25 

391 

189 

24 


Dividends 

— 

— 

81 

81 

14 

— 

1 mMiiin/aveii 
l^id up capital 

5394 

5394 

I330» 

404 

311 

21*** 

Reserves and surplus 

5588 

7780 

7294 

2302 

9 


Long term loans 

17864 

13868 

2805 

2830 

... 


Short term loans 

18122 

13739 

1340 

1694 


_ 

Other liabilities 

14481 

I4SM 

2624 

1938 

27 

_ 

Gioss fixed assets 

45484 

37791 

14014 

8621 

5 

3 

Accumulated depreciation 

15508 

14840 

3710 

4117 

1 

- 

Inventories 

15284 

20473 

1739 

1542 


1 

Of ishich finished goods 

5259 

7832 

997 

804 


1 

ReceivaMes 

11554 

7138 

1343 

1132 


— 

Loans and advances 

1571 

1628 

1136 

1419 

27 


Cash and bank balances 

1589 

1683 

1058 

59 


— 

Investments 

183 

183 

139 

139 

— 


Other assets 

1288 

1288 

47 


93 

12 

iMat liabiliiies/assets 

61449 

55345 

15765 

8795 

347 

21 

kev financial luiios 

Turnover ratio 

069 

0 85 

066 

0 92 

027 


Return on sales (*(i) 

-049 

2 71 

950 

8 77 

3158 


Return on investment <^) 

-0 34 

2 31 

6 27 

810 

8 65 


Return on equity <*4) 

-16 57 

019 

4 53 

698 

750 

— 

Earning per share 

-3 38 

005 

9 70 

468 

0 83 


Dividend (^) 



20 

20 

12 


Book value per share (Rs) 

20 37 

24 43 

45 83 

55 15 

901 


Current market price 

28 


97 

— 

53 75 


P/E raiio 

— 

— 

10 

— 

64 76 

- 


* including Rs 926 lakh ol share appliiatton money 
** CoU of goods sold 
*** Being share application money received 
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leported fcv 1990-91. mr mvirnna on 
equity sham was skipped, after it was not 
declared for the previous year. The loss 
was set off with a transfer of Rs 2^40 
lakh from general reserve, while with the 
surplus from this, together with Rs 330 
lakh written back from investment 
allowwice (Rs 84 lakh transferred in the 
previous year), a transfer of Rs 10 lakh 
from reserve for contingencies and Rs 111 
lakh brought in from the previous year, 
Rs 870 lakh (Rs 20 lakh) was appro¬ 
priated to the debenture redemption 
reserve. 

For the current year, as would one im¬ 
agine going by the outcome of results for 
the first six months, the company might 
be drawing down reserves further to blot 
a likely big loss, in which case it might be 
waiving the dividend once again. \bt 
HM*s Rs 10 paid equity share is being 
quoted on the market quite high at Rs 28, 
ex-rights, after the company has proposed 
to make a rights issue at a premium of 
Rs S per share for an amount not 
exceeding Rs 8S crore What is it that is 
making the HM scrip go still ticking? 
Certainly not the offer of rights shares, 
since the scrip is listed ex-rights already, 
while as the company announced its deci¬ 
sion to issue rights shares, the scrip had 
appreciated following that to Rs 76 earlier 
this year. 

There is obviously more to HM scrip 
ruling steady now. This is to do with the 
company’s new projects, including the 
production of a new passenger car, for 
which it has made fresh arrangements of 
a tie-up with General Motors, USA, and 
in reference to which more light was 
thrown by the chairman, G P Birla, as he 
was speaking to the press two days after 
the ACM was held. The proposal en¬ 
visages manufacture of GM’s German 


subskUaiy's Opel Kaaleif car at BatOdii fbr 
which a new company is to be cstaMished 
with HM and CM having a 30 per cent 
stake each and the balance 40 per cent is 
to be sourced through a righu issue to the 
shareholders of HM and a share capital 
issue to the public. HM has already con¬ 
tributed Rs 20crore for the setting up of 
the project for which necessary govern¬ 
ment clearances have been received. There 
is to be a buy-back deal with GM so as 
to earn foreign exchange. 

Meanwhile, HM is pursuing export of 
cars with Isuzu engines and has targeted 
Rs 50 crore earnings for 1993-94. Its 
trucks have been remodelled to left hand 
drive and while orders for export have 
been received, they are to be reintroduc¬ 
ed in the domestic market. The labour 
unions are extending full co-operation for 
improving quality and productivity, in 
particular in the automobile plant at 
Uttarpara, while the earth-moving equip¬ 
ment division is introducing some new 
models and. the power products division 
at Hosur, Tamil Nadu, has continued to 
show encouraging trends. Above all, bet¬ 
ween April and September 1992, the com¬ 
pany has sold a greater number of cars at 
10.392 against 8,778 during the same 
period last year. 

It is in the light of all this that 
markeimen are seeing hope in HM, 
despite the company's adverse results 
currently. 

KANOKIA CHEMICALS 

On the Gro%vth Path 

Higher capacity utilisation of its plants 
with better efficiency and a strengthening 
of the marketing set-up have yielded big¬ 
ger sales and ipuch improved profits for 


tCdhoria Clienitcidif:aM4ii<iimriij 
yearemtedMaicbll, 1992. ttw r^idmd 
to shareholders is, however, nudntkincd ft 
20 per cent, which is due apparently to (he 
rights issue made of 41,86,600 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premium of 
Rs 10 per share. The shares were allotted 
on April 72. 1992. and will rank for pro 
rata dividend for the year 1992-93. With 
the r%hts issue, the company redeemed on 
schedule the first series debentures of 
Rs ISO lakh in full and 75 per cent of the 
face value of the second series debentures 
of Rs 50 lakh till March 31, 1992. At the 
same time, the chmpany has proposed 
issue of Rs 550 lakh non-convertiMe 
debentures on private placement basis. 

This augmenting of capital resources 
with the rights issue of shares having 
yielded on capital and share premium 
account an amount of Rs 837 lakh shorn 
that Kanoria Chemicals is . growing. 
During the year under review a new plam 
to manufacture 1,500 tonnes per annum 
of hotamine was successfully commission¬ 
ed at Ankleshwar, Gujarat, while moder¬ 
nisation of the caustic soda plant at the 
chemicals works at Renukoot, UP. which 
wa.s carried out in the previous year, 
started yielding results. Besides, the 
lindane plant, which was set up recently, 
is now overcoming teething problems. 
Production was higher at Ankleshwar of 
pentaerythritol. acetaldehyde and for-, 
madehyde, while that of benzene hexa- 
chloride at Renukoot was steady, but its 
offtake increased by 10 per cent. Mean¬ 
while. the synthetic textiles division 
reported a 15 per cent increase in turnover 
from Rs 1,737 lakh to Rs 1,8% lakh with 
exports recording a rise from Rs 267 lakh 
to Rs 611 lakh. Total foreign exchange 
earnings improved from Rs 322 lakh to 
Rs 780 lakh. 
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imomenniiii. seeoidfag ib tiie.airectoin, 
durint the current year, resukin^ in a still 
better performance. Further motiernisa- 
tion of tlie caustic soda plant is under way 
and so abo a subsuntial increase in the 
production capacity of Undane, while at 
Ankleshwar tlw existing capacity of for¬ 
maldehyde and aoeuldehyde respectively 
of 6,000 tonnes and 2,500 tonnes is being 
increas«i to 12,000 tonnes and 5400 ton¬ 
nes. and this is to materialise during the 
last quarter of'1992. lb ensure regular 
supply of raw material a ditaillery with a 
capacity of 15 million litres per annum is 
being established by way of backward 
integration. 

GUJARAT BAUXITE 

Maiden Dividend 

Gujarat Bauxite has earned the distinc¬ 
tion of declaring a maiden dividend dur¬ 
ing the very same year it made a public 
issue of share capiud. The dividend of 12 
per cent propd^ for the year ended 
March 31, 1992 was payable pro rale on 
the 18 lakh equity shares of an aggregate 
amount of Rs 180 lakh whbh were issued 
to the public in a total capital issue of 
34,50,000 equity shares of ^ 10 each on 
October 30. 1991. The public issue was 
oversubscribed about 14 times. 

But while the maiden dividend was pro¬ 
posed with profits earned from trading 
income, currently Gujarat Bauxite equity 
is being traded to a price-earnings ratio 
of 65 per cent because the company has 
progressed in implementing its alumina 
project. Foundation for the first rotary 
kiln was ready during the year under 
review, while delirery of the kiln on site 
commenced from July this year and pro¬ 
duction of calcined Irauxite is scheduled 
to commence from December. On the first 
kiln being pressed into service, a repeat 
order for the supply of a second kiln 
would be placed on the indigenous sup¬ 
pliers. Meanwhile, supply of electric arc 
furnaces for manufacture of aluminium 
oxide abrasive grains is under way and the 
abrasive grains plant is expected to be 
completed by June 1993. 

Orders have been n^otiated for export 
of products on commencement of manu¬ 
facture and the response is said to be 
extremely encouraging from west Asian 
and European countries, while a repeat 
order has been received for supply of 
50,000 tonnes of bauxite from &udi 
Arabia for the calenclar year 1992. Export 
sales during 1991-92 earned Rs 94 lakh in 
foreign exchange. The company has a 
licensed capacity of 36.000 tonnes calcin¬ 
ed bauxite and 7,500 tonnes aluminium 
oxide. 


-INlifeiCAWTAE'jfARRfet" ' 

Gujarat Containers 

Gujarat Containers, promoted by 
Kiran Shah, is setting up a moject at 
lUndav in the district of Baroda for the 
manufacture of steel (piatn epoxy-coated 
and galvanised) and plastic (HM HDPE) 
‘L’ ring type barrels and containers at an 
estimated capital outlay of Rs 377 lakh. 
Barrels will manufactured in 100 and 
200 litres capacity having an open top 
and ‘L* ring—a new concept found suita¬ 
ble for packing certain oils, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals and petrochemicals— 
and mild steel epoxy^otued and galvanis¬ 
ed barrels for backing hazardous types 
of chemicals. Commercial production of 
steel barrels is scheduled to commence 
in December 1992 and that of HM HDPE 
ones in April 1993. To part Hnance the 
project, the company is entering the 
capital market on November 30, 1992. 
The cost of the project is proposed to be 
financed by equity of Rs 300 lakh, term 
loan of Rs S0.77 lakh, unsecured loan of 
Rs 1.23 lakh from the promoters and 
government investment subsidy of Rs 25 
lakh. Out of the lotal equity, the pro¬ 
moters will be contributing Rs 120 lakh 
and the remaining amount of Rs 180 
lakh will be raised from the public by 
offering the Indian public 8 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par and 
NRI fO lakh equity shares, totalling 
Rs 180 lakh. According to Kiran Shah, 
chairman of the compaiw, the sales in the 
next three years will be Rs 1,015.87 lakh. 
Rs 1,172.16 lakh and Rs 1,328.45 lakh at 
capacity utilisation of 65 per cent, 75 per 
cent and 85 per cent respectively. PNB 
Capital Services and Subhash Dalai 
Financial Consultancy are the lead 
managers to the issue. 

Reliance Polyethylene 

The Reliance Twips. Reliance 
Polyethylene and Reliance Mypiopylene, 
are coming into the capital market on 
November 12 with identioU capital issues 
of exactly the same amount of Rs 325 
crore each. Reliance Polyethylene is 
issuing 2.50 crore equity .shares of Rs M 
each for an aggregate amount of Rs 25 
crore and 6 crore 16 per cent optionally 
fully convertible debentures of Rs 50 
each for an aggregate amount of Rs 300 
crore. it is offering out of these to the 
public equity shares worth Rs 11.25 crore 
and debentures worth Rs 135 crore. Out 
of the capital issue, 137.50 lakh equity 
shares and 330 lakh debentures are 
reserved for a preferential allotment to 
the employees, including the employees 
of the promoting company. Reliance 
Industries, and also RIL's shareholders. 
ICICI, JM Financial and investment 


Consultancy Services, SBI Caps and -. 
ENAM Financial Consultants are the 
lead managers of RPL’s capital issue The | 
Rs 50 debentures are to be converted > 
each at the option of debentureholthM.’ 
into one equity share at a premium of...! 
Rs 40 per share 12 months after allot-.;’ 
ment. If conversion option is not desired ’; 
to be exercised by the holders, the deben- . 
tures will be treated as non-convertible 
debentures and redeemed at par after 
seven years. RPL is establishing at Hazira 
in Gujarat a Rs 500 crore project for 
numufacture of 1.60 lakh tonnes HDPE/ 
LDPE per annum. Japan’s Itochu Cor¬ 
poration (formerly C-ltoh and Com¬ 
pany) is subscribing for Rs 30 crore 
equity shares and Rs 37.50 crore deben¬ 
tures. The project is to commence pro¬ 
duction by (Xrtober 1994, at 70 per cent 
utilisation of capacity, which is to yield 
in six months sales of an amount of 
Rs 214 crore, gross proru of Rs 86 crore, 
and net profit up to Rs 54 crore, accor¬ 
ding to the company. 

Reliance 

Polypropylene 

Reliance Polypropylene, making a 
capital issue on the same lines as RPL, 
is establishing at Hazira a 2.50 lakh tonne 
polypropylene project at a cost of Rs 525 
crore. Itochu is subscribing for Rs 30 
crore of its equity shares and Rs 50 crore 
of its debentures, its project is also to 
start production by October 1994, and 
for the six-month period of the year 
1994-95 yield at 70 per cent capacity 
utilisation sales of an amount of Rs 350 
crore; gross proru of Rs 154 crore and net 
pront of up to Rs 103 crore, according 
to the estimates by the company. 

Vallabh Steels 

Vallabh Steels, which is manufactur¬ 
ing steel ingots, hot rolled strips and 
ERW pipes at GT Road, Nandur village, 
Ludhiana, is expanding existing capacity 
and installing a galvanising plant at a 
cost of Rs 46.68 crorc This is to be 
financed with the promoters' contribu¬ 
tion to equity of Rs II.6 crore (Rs 76 lakh 
on premium account), share capital issue 
of 13.2 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at a premium of Rs 10 per share, lease 
finance of Rs 35 lakh, internal accruals 
of Rs 35 lakh and unsecured loans of 
Rs 16.81 lakh. The expanded facilities are 
to come into operation from November. 
The company, which is promdied by 
Kapil Jain, is making out of the capital 
issue an offer of 12.35 lakh equity shares 
to the public on November 12 with PNB 
Caps and Indbank acting as the lead 
managers. 

-JK 
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SSSBBIS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Indian Statistical Institute is organising a Conference on “Planning and 
Economic Policy in India” in memory of the Late Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, 
whose 100th birth anniversary fails on 29 June, 1993. The Conference will be 
held on 30 June, 1993 and 1 July, 1993 at the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta 
following an inaugural ceremony on the Professor's birthday. 

The Conference is expected to be based on a mixture of invited and 
contributed papers from economists in India and abroad. The organisers solicit 
contributions from scholars working in areas pertaining to the Conference 
theme. Papers concentrating on the past, present and future roles of the Public 
Sector in the different areas of economic activity, such as Agriculture, Industry, 
Trade, Distribution and Welfare, etc, would be particularly welcome. The 
contributions should be sent in duplicate to 

Dr. Abhirup Sarkar 
Economic Research Unit 
Indian Statistical Institute 
203, B. T. Road 
Calcutta - 700 035. 


and reach him no later than 31 March, 1993. 


The papers would be refereed and the accepted papers published in a 
Conference Volume to be brought out by the Indian Statistical Institute. 
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Calcutta Dlaiy 

AM 




As everybody by now knows, the human rights commission is 
being set up not on account of the pinpricks of Amnesty 
International, but because of pressure from American 
congressional bodies. The senators and congressmen. Bush 
republicans as much as arch Democratic reactionaries from the 
south, are, never mind the events taking place in their own 
backyards, great ones for human rights. Our government is under 
orders from that direction to constitute a human rights 
commission. This will not mean the least difference to the ground 
realities. The army and the police will continue to be on the 
rampage all over the country. 


REMEMBER 1987 and the assembly poll 
in IVipura? This time, the Congress party 
was determined not to lose the elections 
in the state. The Left Front was formally 
in control of the state administration for 
nine years; its principal constituent had 
a formidable oiyanisational base; the 
incumbent chief minister, a major part of 
whose political career was spent to rouse 
the social consciousness of IKptire’s tribal 
masses, was known for his simple living 
and personal integrity. In view of this 
formidable combination of factors, it was 
evidently an uphill task for the Congress 
to stage a comeback in the state Was not 
the party, however, in effect, the govern¬ 
ment of India? What is the point of beii% 
so if the electoral fortunes could not be 
swung in the party’s favour even in a puny 
little state like Tripura? A way thus had 
to be found, and was found. All of a sud¬ 
den, there was a mystifying escalation of 
insurgency activities, the incidence of 
murders and arson rose abnormally, non- 
tribal pebple, men, women and children, 
began to be butchered, in very large 
numbers, in sporadic but numerous in¬ 
cidents. in the remoter parts of the state. 
The centre would have been failing in its 
duty under Articles 2S6 and 257 of the 
Constitution if it did not do something 
drastic to restore law and order. Without 
consultation with, or concurrence of, the 
state government, the provisions of the 
DIsturiwd Areas Act were clamped on the 
su^ troops moved in, a union minister 
of state was assigned the task of oversee¬ 
ing the peace-restoring operations of the 
army. Rest assured, it was the sheerest 
coincidence that this gentleman also hap¬ 
pened to be the functionary designated by 
the ruling pnrty at the centre to conduct 
its election campaign in Tripura. He sand¬ 
wiched the two roles. Installing himself in 
Agartala, he started issuing orders and 
instructions to assorted government func- 
tioiiariet. The state chief minister dis¬ 


covered to his consternation that his writ 
had ceased to run, it was a de facto 
military dispensation, and army person¬ 
nel took their cue not from him. but from 
the central minister. The military wer^ for 
all practical purposes, also asked to 
assume the overall responsibility for the 
conduct of the assembly deciions; that 
was, it was explained, necessary and in¬ 
evitable, given the abnormal conditions 
prevailing in the stale. Such bandobast 
notwithstanding, the Left Front could not 
be prevented from securing a majority of 
the voles cast. That did not matter 
though. In a select number of constituen¬ 
cies, military personnel were extraordinarily 
active on election day to chaperon some 
voters to the polling booths; according to 
rumour, they were seen to chaperon the 
same set of voters a number of times to 
the polling booths; this was no doubt for 
making it double or triple sure that, 
despite the overt threat from the in¬ 
surgents, the citizens of Tripura could 
exercise their franchise freely and without 
intimidation. To compensate for this slight 
over-zealousness, the army at the same 
time saw to it that some other voters were 
positively discouraged from reaching the 
polling booths. Army personnel were 
equally active on the day the votes were 
counted. The counting centres were taken 
over by military and paramilitary forces; 
they themselves were, ofTidaily dnignated 
electoral officers discovered, without a 
profession on that day; army people took 
over the duties of sorting and counting the 
ballot papers. In the case of at least one 
constituency, the electoral officer had 
declared the result and gone home; cons¬ 
cientious military officers hauled him 
back from his residence at dead of night 
and persuaded him to rescind the result 
declared earlier and announce a fresh one, 
this time naming a different winner. The 
denbueinent was, as I'tero Wolfe would 
have commented to Archie Ckiodwin, 


satisSutory. Thedbngrcii pirty^ 
a famous victory: it squeaked itiroii^’ 
with a two-seat majority in the 
member assembly. Miracle of miracS^^ 
insurgency activities, which had continu^ 
in full swing throughout the period ^ 
campaign and right till election eve; camel 
to a dead halt the day the Congress ' 
ministry took the oath of office. It was 
a remarkable double success for the cen¬ 
tral minister despatched to restore law and 
order in Tripura and, simultaneously, to 
shepherd the local party through the 
elections. 

Tripura is now approaching one more 
election season. Once again, no doubt, by 
the sheerest of coincidence, there is of late 
a recrudescence of terrorist activities in the 
state. The Left Front, and its principal 
constituent, are badly riven by internal 
schisms. The Congress is outwaudly in no 
better shape: a majority of the party 
legislators recently signed a memorandum 
expressing lack of confidence in the in¬ 
cumbent chief minister; the signatories 
included a majority of the ministers as 
well. The outcome of the assembly elec¬ 
tions, scheduled for December, is therefore 
somewhat uncertain. Deja vu. the 
insurgents have chosen this very moment 
to reactivate themselves. Instances of 
murder and kidnapping of non-tribal peo¬ 
ple have escalated. The suggestion has 
therefore been mooted to bring Tripura, 
for a second time, under the purview of 
the Disturbed Areas Act, which would 
enable the' troops to move in. The party 
functionary, who presided over the opera¬ 
tions preceding and following the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Disturbed Areas Act in 
1987, continues to be a central minister; 
he has, in addition, been elected to the 
Lok Sabha from a Tl-ipura constituency. 

It is therefore only natural that he should 
again be somewhat more visible in the 
neighbourhood at this juncture. 

This long rigmarole, let it be admitted, 
is intended to lead up to another theme. 
Stung by adverse criticism overseas, the 
government of India is now determined 
to take a look at the human rights situa¬ 
tion in the country. But what are the con¬ 
tents of human rights? Amnesty Inter- 
irational has recently gone to town with 
its collage of facts regarding custodial 
deaths and police torture in this country. 

In the vast majority of cases, its allega¬ 
tions are most well-founded. The police 
and the large contingents of military and 
paramilitary personnei.engaged in opera¬ 
tions in Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir and 
Assam have over the years been brutalis¬ 
ed to an extraordinary extent. Complaints 
about police excesses have been heard 
from other parts of the country too. The 
home minister's griping notwithstanding. 
Amnesty International has done what it 
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believts lo beions to its line of duty. And 
yet, external agencies such as the Amnesty 
by and large have a fragmented, partial 
compartmentalised notion of human 
rights . A people, the vast majority of 
whom go without food and any source of 
earnings day after dreary day, do not 
gndergo a liberating experience if the 
police, wonder of wonders, cease tortur- 
Ing them in custody or desist from 
habitually violating their women. Human 
rights do not get particularly advanced if 
the police stop their bestial behaviour, 
while basic economic needs continue to 
be denied to large groups of atizens or 
their political rights continue to be 
trampM upon in the manner exempUried 
in IKpura. The broader aspects of human 
rights, such as are described in loving 
detail in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights once drawn up by the 
United Nations, such as rights pertaining 
to sustenance, nutrition, education and 
shelter, ate not seemingly on the agenda 
of groups and organisations tiuiking a 
fetish of custodial torture; their approach 
is essentially, as the jargon goes, disjunc¬ 
tive;. Infringement of human rights direct¬ 
ly under the auspices of the state is a 
pretty ubiquitous phenomenon, not con¬ 
fined to within the police barracks alone, 
in country after country, lb condemn 
such deprivations of basic rights would 
however be considered as either exiguous 
or interference in the internal affairs of 
the sovereign members of United Nations. 
Not to talk of others, even Amnesty 
international, a formidable assembly of 
well-meaning individuals itching to do 
good to fellow members of humanity, suf¬ 
fers from an attitudinal bias. For some 
metaphysical reasons, ii would not con¬ 
demn the apartheid in South Africa; its 
concentration is on cases of abridgement 
of conventional human rights in Uganda 
or Pakistan or India or China. Apartheid, 
on the other hand, is an ideology, and 
therefoie assumed to be beyond its Ken. 
The rights Amnesty is mostly concerned 
with apparently do not cover the right to 
eat or the right to work or the right to 
vote. This latter group of rights, as some 
would say, ate of a vulgar species, and do 
not quite belong to the truly respectable 
roster of human rights, such as the right 
to indulge in organised pornography or 
to take drugs. True, Amnesty Inter¬ 
national has once or twice bestirred itself 
into preparing reports on the observance 
or otherwise of human rights in the 
western hemisphere. These reports are 
however generally rather coy. Amnesty has 
drawn attention to the deplorable state of 
human rights in many countries in the 
America. But direct or detailed references 
to the conditions obtaining in the United 
States are still few and far between. The 


American dilemma, which greatly con¬ 
cerned Gunnar Myrdal six decades ago. 
is hardly resolved. One has only to check 
with a Coretta King or a Jesse Jackson, 
who should be able to sum up in one or 
two pungent sentences the wide array of 
political and economic rights which con¬ 
tinue to be denied to the black people in 
the United States; a minor aspect of this 
policy is the denial of the right to hold im¬ 
portant political offices. Legislations or 
ringing reports from governmental com¬ 
missions are of little help in such matters. 
The system in its totality is the dispenser 
of human rights. Unless the structure of 
the poUty is overhauled, symbolic gestures 
will be of little avail. This is however an 
area Amnesty International would be 
most reluctant to tread; it has its own 
constraints. 

Or consider a wry comment made some 
years ago by the late Abe Hoffman, one 
of the now-nearly-forgotten leaders of 
that astounding, magnificent youth 
rebellion which swept the United States in 
the prehistoric 19^. Lech Ihblesa, the 
Solidarity leader, now president of 
Poland, was signed up by a leading 
American publisher in 1^ for writing his 
autobiography; he was paid a cash ad¬ 
vance of 10 million dollars. At about the 
same time, Hoffman was hawking the 
manuscript of his memoirs from the door 
of one publisher to that of the next one; 
there were no ukers. He was not offered 
even a hundred dollar bill for his efforts; 
th^ would not publish him, period. What 
was involved was not even a human right 
of the crude sort, such as the right to food 
or education. The right Hoffman sought 
belongs to the sophisticated stratosphere; 
the right to freedtm of expression. Ehit the 
right to express oneself freely is a precious 
right, it could not be allowed to be 
exploited by every Dick or Harry. Amnesty 
International was certainly not around to 
uke up Abe Hoffman’s cause. 

Instances can be multiplied. Amnesty 
Intemational’s purposes and objectives 
are bathed with good intentions. These are 
however, hemmed in by precepts and 
assumptions which are the concomitants 
of western liberalism. Despite the unhap¬ 
piness with it, for an altogether contrary 
reason, of the likes of Ronald Reagan or 
George Bush, this liberalism has its foun¬ 
dation in the affluence of classical 
capitalism. That the capitalist order itself 
is an outgrowth of some of the most 
vicious manifestatitms of exploitation of 
man by man tends often to be forgotten 
in this conjuncture. It thus happens to be 
natural to define human rights so as to 
Tit into some notions and exclude some 
others. IMiler rinds its own level, and out¬ 
fits such as Amnesty International in 
the circumstances cultivate friends in 


non-western lands who happen to have 
altogether wrong linkages. If a lawyer, 
who has spent hit entire professitmal 
career advising industrial tycoons how to 
avoid the application of the provisions of 
labour lep^tions in their plants and fac¬ 
tories and deny their workers even living 
wages, comes to adorn the regional ad¬ 
visory committee of such an organisation, 
it beromes difficult for local citizenry to 
uike it seriously. 

The government in New Delhi knows 
its bnrings well. It also knows the chinks 
in the armour of international human 
rights bodies. It will, therefore, proceed 
to answer what it considers hupibug by 
humbug. The formation of the national 
human rights commission will be a bit of 
light entertainment. As everybody by now 
knows, the commission'is bring.set up not 
on account of the pinpricks of Amnesty 
International, but because of pressure 
from American congressional bodies. The 
aid-givers have to be humoured, their 
queries about Punjab, Kashmir and 
Assam have to be responded-lo satisfac¬ 
torily. The senators and congressmen. 
Bush Republicans as much as arch Demo¬ 
cratic reactionaries from the south, are, 
never mind the events taking place in their 
own backyard, great ones for human 
nghts; that is the 'in' thing in the current 
phase. Our government is under orders 
from that direction to constitute a human 
rights commission. It will be constituted. 
Thy will is always done. This will not 
mean the least difference to the ground 
realities. The army and the police will con¬ 
tinue to be on the rampage all over the 
country. They are the eyes and ears of the 
regime. The regime might even decide to 
effect a perfea co-ordination between the 
activities of the defence forces and those 
of the body overseeing the protection of 
human rights, for instance, by asking an 
army general to preside over the new 
commission. 
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POLICY FOOTTNOnSS ' 


No Apology for Turning Inwards 

D N Ghosh 


In the developed countries there is a great ‘turning inwards— 
domestic interests come first and take precedence over any 
commitment to global integration or free trade. But in this 
country we are becoming willing victims of the naive belief 
propagated by high-powered indigenous and foreign experts that 
globalisation, privatisation and marketisation will work wonders 
for the Indian economy. 


IT has to be recognised that there is no 
universal acceptance of the structural ad¬ 
justment poliaes and the accompanying 
conditionalities imposed by the multi¬ 
lateral aid agenaes ^We cannot dismiss the 
persistent demand for debate, discussion 
and clariHcation as prejudiced outbursts 
against ofncial strategists Even the 
developing countries, which have been 
preaching to the developing economies the 
uncontestable merits of global integration, 
arc grappling with several domestic pro¬ 
blems and facing turmoil, stalling what 
was in the 80s hailed as the inevitable and 
unstoppable march towards global 
integration 

Pick up any issue of Financial Times 
or Asian Wall Street Journal, the staple 
source of overseas news and commenuries 
for our profnsionals in industry, business 
and public affairs lake Financial Times, 
October 20 What hits the eye is the 
screaming headline on the front page 
'Miners Win Temporary Reprieve, but 
Ministers Insist Coal Industry Cuts Are 
Inevitable Major Government Backs 
Down over Pit C losures' This is the fall¬ 
out of a lost-cutting subsidy reduction 
experiment to relieve the budget of the loss 
from 31 coal mines, putting more than 
30,000 miners on unemployment dole 
Even though the British coal industry has 
been in long-term decline, losing about 
30,000 jobs in the last three decades, the 
argument foi reduction of the fiscal 
'burden (of producing unneeded coal 
costing British taxpayer £ 166 mn a 
month) and for improving productivity 
and efficiency could not carry the day 
Despite the ofTicial plea that Blitain could 
consume only 40 million tons of coal a 
year, which would gradually go down to 
30 million, over and above the 18 months' 
supply piled up in power stations and in 
nationalised coal mines, strident voices 
have been raised for protecting employ 
ment, with the demand for more debate 
and disclosure on various facets ol energy 
policy—for example, withdrawal of sub¬ 
sidy for nuclear power to save jobs in the 


coal industry, the relative balance between 
gas and coal prices or the continuance of 
coal fired power plants (The figures in 
this paragraph have been taken from the 
editorial ‘(ear Stalks the Land’ in Asian 
Wall Street Journal of October 21) 

Not unexpectedly, the editorial of the 
Finamial Times of the same date titled 
‘The Government on the Run’ comments 
“The coal saga demonstrates the political 
advantages of privatisation It is partly 
because the government is held responsi¬ 
ble for the coal industry that a formal 
straightforward industrial decision has 
created such a political storm It is partly 
because adjustment to economic reality 
was resisted so tong that much of the coal 
industry still seems unviable Neither con¬ 
sideration exculpates the political inept¬ 
ness of the announcement of these 
closures But it does justify the govern¬ 
ment’s longer term aim of creating a nor¬ 
mal private industry out of nationalised 
British coal’’ The climb-down is being 
interpreted as the failure of the British 
govei nment to be tough and a case of giv¬ 
ing precedence to politics the assumption 
clearly is that the problem would not have 
arisen il the coal industry were in the 
private sector So we are shunted off 
course, to the debate over public control 


over pnvatisation, and preservation sS 
employment takes a bKk-seat The mis^ 
of the miners can wait, but the dogma 
privatisation must be pushed to its logical’ 1 
limit This IS what we are witnessing in v 
many developing countries If the drive * 
for productivity and efficiency results in , 
the reduction of the labour force, we have 
to counter it not by going back on the 
privatisation policy, but by instituting an 
appropriately designed redeployment and 
training policy to augment the skills in the 
new trades and industry And have wr not, 
therefore, thoughtfully built in the 
National Renewal Fund in our new refonr 
policy, for redeployment ard training of 
retrenched workers to develop rew skills’ 
What would be the I k^(v success of 
such redeployment and im- i v ' Vfhich 
are the industries to which t^'pve em¬ 
ployees could turn, paiticiilarh when 
most of the manufacturing set tors have 
to move on to the hi tech plane'* lUrn to 
page 17 of the same issue of the Fin'..ncial 
Times and another eye-catching headline 
strikes you, ‘Fewer Jobs in Hign Core 
Sector' Glance through the report for 
the right medicine “High technology 
industries are frequently called an 'engine 
of economic growth’ Many have mis¬ 
takenly taken this to mean that growth in 
the high technology industries will lead to 
rising employment offsetting the decline 
in maturing industries Just this month, 
Compaq Computer cut its workforce in 
the US and Scotland by I,(XX> people, and 
Hewlett and f’ackard announced plans to 
reduce employment by 2,700 over the next 
few months Apple Computer is closing 
a California plant with the loss of 343 
jobs Amdahl is cutting back by 900 and 
at Cray Research 630 employees must go 
All this comes against the back-drop of 
down-sizing at IBM which expects to 
reduce its workforce by 40,000 this year 
and Digital Equipment is cutting 28,0(X> 
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jobs US information Technology In¬ 
dustries, far from representing a source of 
jobs growth, have become significani con¬ 
tributors to rising unemployment In the 
United States alone, employment in elec 
ironies industry has declined by about 10 
pier cent or 2.6S,000 jobs over the past 
three years, according to data compiled by 
the American Electronic Association, a 
US industry Trade Group" On the edit 
page, Charles Leadbeater spotlights the 
emerging develdliment in Japan in an 
article ‘Sayonara to Job Security', bring 
ing out how Japan's system of life-time 
employment is getting eroded Can we 
honestly assure out tciienched employees 
that new industries are waiting to take 
them^ Even as it is, the growth rate of 
employment in the major sectors has been 
declining, from 2 82 per cent during the 
70$ to I per cent in the mid-80s, and 
in the organised sector there has been no 
growth at all With the projected increase 
in the labour (oice by about M mn dur 
ing 1990 9S and by another 41 mn during 
1995 2000, the new employment to be 
generated should be 65 mn during the 
E ighih Plan and 160 mn over the decade 
if the objective of employment for all is 
to be achieved by the year 2000 in a 
scenario ot vanishing opportunities, can 
we carry conviction that funding of train 
ing programmes could secure |obs even to 
a small segment of the retrenched 
employees'’ 

Take, again, the issue ol free movement 
of goods and iinesimeni, which is sacred 
to the developed countries so long as the 
interests ol their home based trans¬ 
national companies are not threatened 
But il they arc, they would openly, and not 
so subtly either, move to contain such 
potential threats NAIHA has been hailed 
as a bold move toi freeing trade within 
the US, C anada and Mexico On page 32 
of the same issue of FI, one is treated to 
a mass of information on NAFTA 
Tucked away in it is a brief report, not very 
prominently featured by Nancy Dunn 
which IS worth quoting in exienso “For 
multinationals. NAFIA comes close to 
total wish fulfilment If the pact is ap 
proved by the legislators of the US, 
Mexico and C anada, it will provide a legal 
basis over the next is years nourish the 
marriage of cheap Mexican labour and 
US and Canadian technology and capital 
and for ever change the lace of business 
relations between the trading nations” But 
how would they face the change'’ Read 
this extract from the report from the C on 
gressional Office ol technical Asscviaiion 
(OTA), cenainls ‘non paiiisan' as the 
reporter herself puis it ‘Mexican wages 
wilt probably remain low held down by 
large scale unemployment and under 
employment, attracting investment by US 
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The pwt mil throw Mexicutt off thdr tui> 
competitive farmc and businesses which 
will lead to increased emigration from 
Mexico to the US. Crowing trade will 
intensify the problem of environment 
along the 2,60(X-mile US*Mexican border. 
For ail its truly historical proportion^ the 
pact has one big weakness: its failure to 
provide for the social consequences of 
integration. Should we ignore this percep¬ 
tion in any assessment of the relevance of 
NAFTA to Mexico, currently being hailed 
as a case of an ‘economic miracle*. 

lUrn now to free movement of capital 
across borders. Every issue of the inter¬ 
national financial newspapers is littered 
with evidence of the corporate scramble 


companies In the chehiical sector! an 
industry whidt accounts for 12 per cent 
of Spain’s eeports and 8 per cent of its 
COP and as much as 18 per cent of the 
food producing business is controlled by 
non-Spaniards. Even the exclusive, and 
highly protectionist, banking sector has 
been penetrated, for more than 16 per cent 
of the top six banks is estimated to be in 
foreign hands” Should we as a country be 
completely oblivious of the long-term 
implications of such open door policy? 

Ikke a look now at one of the largest 
privatisation propanunes in East Germany, 
brought out in a FT survey on Gernuiny 
on October 26. Western Germany is 
globally integrated, but with the reunifica- 


priorittes. There is ebbing of enthsbnsm. 
for grand designs for econonib' json- - 
operation and integration througii>^pe 
movement of goods, services and 
How would all this affect us? One th|M 
at least is ctear. The global multi-natioi^K.. 
based in these countries have to contin^f 
to preach the virtues of global integration 
and persuade other nations to adopt it as % 
an article of faith, for in a ruthlessly com- ^ 
petitive world they have to enlarge the | 
availability of options for access to j 
markets and investments across countries 
and corporate entities. The developed | 
countries will therefore be driven increas- ; 
ingly to use the whole array of instru¬ 
ments and resources at their command to < 


to establish bases in the world’s growing 
trade blocks and/or to locate the most ef¬ 
fective sourcing of materials. This par¬ 
ticular issue of the FT is no exception: it 
gives a detailed account of bow and why 
BMW has chosen to set up an entire plant 
in South Carolina to compete directly in 
the western market. We have also the 
report of the Perkins group of UK pro¬ 
ducing for Chrysler the Peter Dun diesel 


tion a mnjor change in outlook on public 
and private investment is taking place. 
One gets carried away by large privatisa¬ 
tion programmes undertaken by Tieuhand, 
but what is little emphasised is the equally 
large and mind-boggling volume of public 
investments. The government and the 
public sector are emerging at the centre 
of development of unilled Gormany. Look 
at it a little mote closely. Treuhand was 


make the weaker economies go through 
the structural adjustment process in the 
way they would like it to be designed and 
implemented. 

What lessons do we draw for ourselves? 
Domestic interests come first and take 
precedence over any dogma or ideological 
commitment to global int^ration, free 
trade or public sector. We have to look 
outside and interact with the outside 


engines, high technology ‘green’ engiires 
to power a new range of Mexican-built 
Dodge trucks. In the European Com¬ 
munity. total inward investment during 
1991 alone reached $ 65 bn. All these are 


intended to privatise the sick and un¬ 
productive public sector units in erstwhile 
East Germany. Though its achievements 
have been impressive, with nearly 9,500 
companies out of the original 12,000 hav- 


world. But it is amazing how we are 
becoming willing viaims of the naive 
belief propagated by high-powered in¬ 
digenous and foreign experts that the 
reforms programme, of which the key 


not universal blessings. Some countries 
are getting increasingly restive about their 
fall-out. In particular, for the smaller 
countries in the European Community, 


ing been sold, frequently the sales have 
been for a nominal price and only aAer 
Iheuhand assumed the debts and environ¬ 
mental liabilities. Privatisation led to 


elements are globalisation, privatisation 
and marketisation, would release un¬ 
suspected and unknown energy potential 
of the Indian economy. Yes, it would, but 


concern about the impact of free foreign 
investment on their national economic 
corporations is gradually surfacing. In the 
following day's issue, in a special survey 
of European Business Location, the FT 
contains an informative insight on Spain. 
Basing itself on 1988 figures, the report 
says: “the economic ministry estimated 
last year that SO per cent of Spain’s in¬ 
dustrial capacity was in foreign hands... 
foreign acquisition of domestic business 
climbed steeply in the past two years... 
The last corporation to move into Spain 
has been the Mexican cement group. 
Cemex, which in summer bought two 
local companies and became the domi¬ 
nant domestic producer... Highlights of 
the buy-up of Spain include British 
Petroleum’s outright acquisition last year 
of the domestic refinery and distributor 
Petronel. a move that brought in some 10 
per cent of Spain’s petrol retail outlets, 
and the 1990 acquisition by Guinness of 
Cruzcampo which earned the UK drinks 
group 25 per cent of Spain’s brewing 
market. In 1990, General Motors open¬ 
ed a large manufacturing plant near 
Zaragonza and Volkssyagen acquired the 
state-owned Seat Group, the largest 


pledges of DM 151.3 bn in investments 
and guarantees for retaining 1.3 million 
jobs. There is no apology for the assump¬ 
tion of such liabilities by the government. 
‘‘Senior members of the German govern¬ 
ment openly speak of the need to protect 
and support East German indtntries, in 
much the same way as in the i950s 
Volkswagen and Suizgitter remained suie 
companies in West Germany, until they 
were strong enough to stand on their own!’ 
This apart, the current estimate is that 
West Germany has to spend DM 150 bn 
a year in transfers to the east for the next 
decade. This would come almost wholly 
from the budget and would be in the 
nature of investment by the public sector 
in infrastructure development. There is an 
inemsing realisation that given the level 
of upgradation of the economy which 
East Germany requires in the area of 
industry and infrastructure development 
as well as agriculture, there is no way out 
but to rely increasingly on the public 
sector. 

The elements of the turmoil surfacing 
in the developed countries have one com¬ 
mon thread: there is a great ‘turning 
inwards’ and increasing realisation as well 


only for a section of our population— 
the elite upper-middle classes, who have 
been and are continuing to be the main 
beiKfidaries of the structural adjustment 
process. Ceruinly there is a compelling 
need for achieving international tmk of 
productivity and efficiency in all seaors 
of economic activity, be it in the public 
or [H'ivate sector. But there are other con¬ 
cerns, equally if not more demanding, 
which are at the centre of our develop¬ 
ment process and have continued to 
plague our economy. The stagnation in 
the growth and productivity of our 
agricultural sector, despite good 
monsoons, continues to haunt us. The 
gross inequality in income and asset 
distribution has increased over the years 
and the rate of growth of our economy 
is no proxy for the rate of reduction of 
human deprivation. Those who are asking 
questions about the long-term implica¬ 
tions of the structural adjustment pdides 
and their efficacy in solving the core pro¬ 
blems of our economy cannot be dismiss¬ 
ed as committed ideologues with vested 
interests in preserving their insular 
outlook. Policy begins at home, but how 
free are we to choose our own policy? 
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COMMENTARY 

4jidhra Pradesh^s Anti-Liquor 
Movement 

^Lani'hii llatdh 

The anti iiQuor movement in Andhra Pradesh, managed and 
spearheaded by village women, has shaken the government and 
the riding parties In time to come these women activists will no 
duuh. pose questions quite different from those brought up by 
the i.iban women’s movement. 


RUR^t women in Andhra are making 
history itinerate women, whose minds 
and •xxJies aptreated to have been crippled 
under thr tteav, weight of hard labour, 
lainlloiu an. '.aifcet exploitation, social 
and doinesint oppression, and who have 
been ‘public goddesses’ and ‘private sec 
objects', ha<r now suddenly revolted 
against tnen .usbands. the mandal of¬ 
ficer, the ncp sub inspector, the collec¬ 
tor and super iiitendent of police and the 
home minister and chief minister. Their 
demands are simple—‘no drinking or sell¬ 
ing liqtKir’. Di unkards are being dragged 
into the iireet their heads clean-shaved; 
the liquor dealers arc being brought into 
the ichowrasu’ garlanded with chappais 
and onions and made to ride a donkey 
thiuugh the village. In hundreds the 
women go u me nearby police station to 
tell the sub iiuiwctor the bitter truth, “\bu 
are only licking the boots of ‘sara’ con¬ 
tractors’'. I'hev go to the IcKal landlord, 
ndiose very presence spelt terror to them 
not so long ago and say “stop trading with 
oui men’s blood and our honour”. They 
go to the coilector, who of course, will be 
in the company of the SP to warn him 
‘^ther stop auctioning ‘sara’ or dare to 
dnve your car dvci our bodies”. They go 
to iiie St tel ini>.ister taking a letter writ- 
tai in the blood of a young woman to 
demand “ban liquor or bury us all”. 
The methods that they use are neither 
Gandhian nor Marxian but uniquely their 
own. In some villages when the landlord- 
contractor goondas came to atuck 
women campaigners they retaliated with 
‘lathis’. The landlords, their drunken 
goondas and even the police have now 
waKsed that these women have turned into 
‘Kalikadevis’ (Kalis). 

Listening to these stories and watching 
the men with shaven heads paraded before 
us, we (a four-membCT team which visited 
the areas in Kumool district) thought that 
we had reached a ‘ptamadavanam’ (the 
women's world) whm the unbelievable is 
happening. I have newer been a witness to 


such a convulsion in village society before. 

Kumool is the home district of the chief 
minister Vijaya Bhaskar Reddy. From 
Kumool, Srishailam is 175 km cutting 
deep into Naliamala hill forest range. The 
road takes us through two wild animal 
sanctuaries. One, a human ‘animal’ sanc¬ 
tuary, the second, a lion’s sanctuary. The 
human sanctuary consists of different 
landlord-liquor contractors who rule the 
roost. There are three ferocious landlord- 
contractors in the area—Baireddy 
Rajashekhar Reddy, Budda Ifengal Reddy 
and Mohammad Zilam. The area between 
Kumool and Srishailam is ‘their sanc¬ 
tuary’. Unlike the lions which live in the 
sanctuary that extends from Atmakuru to 
Srishailam, these human 'animals’ use 
guns, goondas without any fear from the 
state or any other a^ncy. In these sara 
baton kingdoms any ordinary mortal whp 
speaks a word against them—particularly 
against Rajashekhar Reddy—will be kill¬ 
ed and fed to the fish in the tank and the 
fattened Hsh is eaten. Rajashekhar Reddy 
is known for using the expression ‘cham- 
pi chapalakesta* (I will kill you and feed 
the fish) and few esoqie him. But the anti- 
liquor women’s movement has shaken the 
foundations of his world. 

How li Began 

This movement started as a spillover of 
the Neiloie liquor movement and proceed¬ 
ed to stop the auctioning of liquor shops 
on October 16, 21 and 23 at Kumool 
through protests, ‘dhamas’, human road 
blocks to stop the collector and the SP 
from reaching the place where the liquor 
auction was supposed to take place, etc 
These illiterate women led by >n educated 
woman called Sandhya (vice-president of 
a progressive organisation for women. 
Stree 'Vimukti), who is called ‘akka’ 
(sister) by all poor women and men. old 
and young of the whole area. For the 
landlords—particularly to Rajashekhar 
Reddy—Sandhya is like Draupathi, 


courageous and confident, and wants 
nothing but a vnr with them till the liquor 
business and landlordism is put to an end. 
It is for this reason that on October 18, 
Rajashekhar Reddy sent his drunken 
‘Dussasanas’ to disrobe her and the rest 
of the women campaigning against liquor 
at Bangla near his native village But the 
women fought back. The women who 
never figured in the poUtiod discourse of 
the state suddenly found a definite place 
Not only do women call the women- 
activists as Akkaiu so do the men, both 
the politically conscious and not so 
conscious. 

The Kumool movement has a rhythm 
of its own. Having realised the potential 
of the women in Nellore distrut who stop¬ 
ped the auction on Septeihber 9, and 
subsequently toa the Kumool vwNnen ac¬ 
tivists deciiM to stop-the auction that was 
supposed to surt on Sefnember 16. They 
succeeded in their first attempt and it was 
postponed to September 21. The women 
again gathered in front of ihe collector’s 
office to stop the auction and it was again 
postponed to September 25, but this time 
with the decision to start the auction at 
4 am. Friends of the women’s movement 
within the administration, leaked out this 
information and women reached the col¬ 
lector’s office at 3 am. The shocked 
officials and contractors now thought up 
more deceptive mechanisms. In the face 
of the threat to cancel the auction the 
offiaals and contractors arrived at a com¬ 
promise and the cut-throat (earlier the 
Kurnool’s landlords and contractors kill¬ 
ed each other) competition was turned 
into a friendly distribution of ‘addas’ 
(liquor markets) among themselves and 
instead of auctioning the shops, the con¬ 
cerned contractors were asked to sign the 
contract agreements secretly at their 
houses or in the hotels. The state 
machinery at the district level is reduced 
to such a farce that in the presence of Ihe 
landlords the officials can do nothing but 
shiver. 

The women decided to fight the con¬ 
spiracy in their own way. Now that they 
were deceived (but not defeated) at the 
district headquarters they chose Ihdr 
villages as battle grounds. 

Ikke for example the fisherwomen of 
Sundipenta and Lingala Gatlu, two 
villages on the right bank of river Krishna 
adjacent to Srishailam barrage. Earlier 
known as the weakest whose interaction 
with the rest of the civil society, both 
within Srishailam and outside the 
Naliamala forest, was minimal. l^luq» 
Atmakur, the mandal headquarters was 
the biggest town many of them had seen. 
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The 30D odd nnhermen of Lhigeldgaitu 
were estimeted to consume liquor worth 
Rs five inkh every year. 

For these dninkm men cheating and 
beating women was a daily routine 
Education was something unknown in 
spite of the fact they live very near 
Srishailam Ifempie which draws thousands 
of pilgrims every month. Because of the. 
callousness of the ‘welfare government* 
while they live in the womb of Srishailam 
Hydroelectric Project their houses have 
never known an elMric bulb. In the rainy 
season they drink only the muddy water 
that flows in the Krishna—while there has 
never been clean water, they have always 
been supplied with *01080 liquor*. 

These women, after panicipating in the 
dharna at the collectorate, deaded to stop 
the sate of liquor in the village. The con¬ 
tractor of the mandal, Zilani who is of 
course, the bosom friend of Bhaskar 
Reddy (the new CM) and an arch rival of 
Budda Vengal Reddy who decided to sell 
the liquor in the vill^es at any cost. This 
rivalry had earlier brought about the 
murda of Zilani's father by Budda. After 
secretly signing the contraa Zilani pro¬ 
mptly brought two truck-loads of liquor 
to the Sundipenu-Lingala Gattu adda, in 
the early hours of October 2, Gandhi 
jayanthi day. By then the women had 
developed their own intelligence network 
and as they got information about the 
trucks, ran to the outskirts of the village 
and stopped them. The police too had 
rushed there promptly but with instiuc- 
tions not to let loose terror but wait and 
watch the women. The contractor refus¬ 
ed to take the trucks back and the women 
refused to leave the spot. For two days and 
two nights the women kept the trucks 
there. They mobilised stocks of rice, 
vegetables and cooked there. Their 
children were put to sleep in ‘jholas’ hung 
from trees. On the third di^ the Si of 
Srishailam again deceived the women by 
telling them that the liquor would be 
dumped at godowns but would not be 
sold. But after three days the liquor 
packets reached the sales counters of both 
the villages. The women promptly rushed 
there and destrt^ied the pack^ The 
police then arrested them and filed cases 
against 26 women. The women were let 
off by the Atmakur magistrate on bail but 
from then on section 144 has been impos¬ 
ed on Sundipenta. 

Meanwhile the chief minister visited 
Srishailam Mallikarjun temple and the 
Sundipenta women dedded to seek from 
him a preunise to ban the liquor. In hun¬ 
dreds they reached the guest house with 
a memorandum written by their leader 
and a poem written in blood to say “we 
do not need liquor that drains our biood”. 


Mu adted hlto te raaill tite meiiw artf‘give 
his word* to ban liquor. However, the CM 
told them that he could not do sa The 
women simply dedded to sleep across the 
door and not let the CM ga The panic- 
stricken police had to mobilise large 
numbers of women police to remove them 
and make way for the CM. Having fought 
public officials at all levels the women 
realised that everyone was deedving them 
and the better course of action would be 
to focus on reforming their men and the 
local shops. 


rite vtekofs aie4iosiitethcy'«b(we‘Hiii^ w 
much as possible • ** 

Earlier in Baireddy RajashekUltr 
Reddy*$ ‘kingdom’ no woman danid If) 
critidse him but now they publicly talli,M 
how he has been terrorising men aMf 
women of that area. The ‘speak bitteiw^*, 
campaign of the women leaves noni^i^ 
untouched—the husband, the landlord j 
and the police. It appears as though the \ 
village women’s gatherings have started a ' 
‘small cultural revotutton‘. Thu is what 
shocked the village men. It is, however, 
wrong to think that there are no men to 
support the anti-liquor struggle. Con- 


On Home Front 

The struggles of the women on the 
home front is more significant than thdr 
Tight with the state. As usual they re¬ 
quested thdr men not to drink. Since most 
of these habitual drinkers have already 
become psychological wrecks they did not 
care. The women dedded to mete out 
symbolic punishment. Even this ooUective 
decision could have been resisted by the 
men but for the fact that they saw how 
each wife has now become a Kahka—the 
wife who was Seating his beatings* every 
day was now fadng the SI. Cl, SP, 
collector and even the CM. The local 
landlord-contractor, who was a terror to 
them became ‘adanavadu* (“its only him**) 
both at the colleaorate and in thdr 
villages. All this has shaken the con- 
Tidence of ‘drinking huslrands* who used 
to beat their wives. 

At Kistaraopet the women’s collective 
declared that those who drink would have 
thdr heads shaved and those who sold li¬ 
quor would be taken through the village 
on a donkey. No man dared to say *no* 
to the declamion. First, because it would 
amount to supponing drinking which has 
suddenly become a ‘shameful* act. And 
each wife saw this as an opportunity to 
set her husband right. 

At Kistaraopet a liquor shopowner, in 
spite of threats sold the liquor aiul some 
‘dare devils’ bought and drank it. Hun¬ 
dreds of women went to the seller’s home 
dragged him out, garlanded him with 
chappals and onions and took him round 
the village in procession. It is mandatory 
for every working class woman to par¬ 
ticipate in the procession. They caught 
hold of the drunken men and they them¬ 
selves shaved their heads in the presence 
of hundreds of villagers. The moment a 
stranger goes to the village; all the women 
surround him/her, if the visitors are sym¬ 
pathetic they will tell them all they have 
achieved-Avithin 10 days my family sav¬ 
ed Rs lSO-200”, ‘wife-beating has sudden¬ 
ly come down, my husband who never 
used to eat food now does so and now 
cares for our children*. So much change 
within 10-13 days? yes”, they say. If 


scious and educated youth doing sa 
Interestingly enough the village women do 
not allow the enthusiastic men to out- 
shadow them while dealing with officials 
or while narrating the events. In our 
presence, Mallika, the local aaivist of 
Sundipenta. asked a youth leader to shut- 
up while he attempt^ to intervene. They 
are very conscious about their leadership, 
their strength and weakness. When an 
MP, Oangulapratap Reddy, a faction 
leader, asked them while tl^ were talk¬ 
ing to the CM to “set their husbands right 
so that the problem gets solved” they 
replied “when your wife could not set you 
ri^t how can we set our husbands right”. 

For the women, liquor remresents 
economic and health problems. One after 
the other the women talk of how the 
families* economy was being ruined with 
Uquor—they point to a man sitting around 
them and say “this man was drinking 
Rs 40 worth liquor a day. He sold an acre 
of land, all his wifi^s ornaments and all 
the grain procured for food”. Another 
woman says that she became a widow at 
the age of 30 because of liquor. Another 
woman points to a boy of 12 and says his 
father taught him drinking. “Now I can¬ 
not think that the liquor devil dies even 
with his tether’s death”, says she. Not that 
the diehard drunkards do not come to ' 
public gatherings with their pet theory 
that ‘with dnnking I could for^ the day’s 
labour and the body aches*. They da Itot 
the women retort. “They drink by prop¬ 
ping up this bodyaches theory and beat 
us so that our bodies keep on itehing (hQr 
in and day out”. They say te drunken man 
does not eat ordinary food but wants 
* 110680 ’ (mutton or fish, etc) which we can 
never buy because of his drinking. 

The social complications that emerge 
from drinking are no less. Women cite 
example after example of how some one 
misbduved with his mother or sister. The 
women in these areas sit at the liquor shop 
to keep a watch on selling and drinking 
because the police have said “we do not 
bother if you control drinking but we will 
intervene if you destroy liquor packets”. 
So they simply sit and keep a watch. But 
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dys it a bitteniai’gitiieriq^ 

woman eriticitet h«r drinking hmhan d 
and «ipoKs the economic probtems due 
to liquor consumption. 

Stati: Response 

The state and the ruling parties do not 
teem to be intetcsted in what is happen¬ 
ing at the family and the village level. Of 
course, many ‘big’ leaders stand disturb¬ 
ed by-the fact that the women were 
prepared to face the goondas sent by 
Baiieddy Raiashekhar Reddy at Bangla of 
NandikMkur Mandal. When the goondas 
planned to attack the campaignen they 
were ready with chilli powder and lathis 
to retaliate. The ‘problem’, according to 
them, is going far beyond liquor—the 
women are becoming hu too powerful. 
The very atmosphere in the state—that 
there is a strong class movement, anti¬ 
caste dalit movement—is enough reason 
for the landlord forces to be afmid of and 
the women’s movement as an added 
dimension. 

The state is attempting to divert the 
discourse to budget statistics—bow to 
mobilise Rs 860 crore revenue lost because 
of banning liquor. Their real worry is 
about the unstated income which works 
out to Rs 2,500 ofore per year. For every 
25 poise that the state gets, the contrac¬ 
tors get 75 poise Rut of this huge amount 
gets back to political parties in the form 
of party funds. With the anti-hquor move¬ 
ment the present form of election system 
would be in a crisis because ‘liquor- 
packet;datribution and vote-mobiliaation’ 
is an integral of the electoral game 
Of course the situation in the state b such 
that, at the moment every party, oioept the 
Congress, is promising pr^bhion to cul¬ 
ture rural women’s vote N T Rama Rao 
with the help of campaign of Eenadu (a 
Ifelugu daily) is on an uninvited tour ot 
the area benuse now power can flow out 
of the anti-liquor slogan. The governor, 
Krishnakanth and his wife Suman 
Krishnakanth, are busy preaching morals 
to anti-liquor agitators—no violence no 
politice etc—while they themselves live 
■amidst the politics of Rajbhavan and are 
heading the violent state machinery which 
'is organising attacks on agitatii^ women 
*day in and day out. The areas under the 
grip of Naxalite groups-Nizamabad, 
Ad'labad, Karimnagar. IMuangal and 
Khammam where actually anti-liquor 
movement suited around 1981—are at 
present pushed to the background. Nellore 
which is not known for any militant 
movements became the igniting point of 
anti-liquor women’s movement. The 
CPI(M) which has been concentrating on 
this question through its science forum 
called ‘Janavignaiu Vedika’ chose to be 


imnfol ta detdaringte idoiMl^ 

Ndkne movement has suceeeitcd In stop¬ 
ping the liquor auction tilt today, the Kur- 
nool movement has succeeded in building 
up village-level resistance in a militant 
way. In a sute where the class movement 
and the dalit movement have been paving 
newer ways, the anti-liquor movement, 
started and led by women has shocked 
many patriarchs irrespective of their caste, 
class and sUtus. 

However, it is still a movement that at¬ 
tempts to assert the mother’s right to set 
the family right and the attempts of 
patriarchal soaety is to see that it shall 
not become a feminist movement where 
it formulates its own theoretical 
framework and practical programme just 
as the class and anti-caste movements in 


to deOim thb ihovemete M fam 
movement, or to define it at pan of lutti. 
casu movement, because majority of 
wMnen panidpating in the movement ant 
SCs and OBCs, imllcate that many have 
not yet come to accept that it is in fact 
a ‘prelude* to a ‘matriarchal revolution’ 
which may in the long run poae major 
questions for feminism. 


Whether one likes it or not the women 
cadres and leaders emerging from this 
movement will pose seribus questions in 
future. The questions that the grassroots 
women pose to husbands, activisu and 
parties—to the entire dvil society—will be 
radically diffenmt from the opes that the 
urban middle class women have posed so 
far. 


Myth of Total Literacy in 
Narsinghpur 

Sadhna Saxeiia 


A visit to the ^totally literate* district of Narsinghpur leads to a 
better understanding of why literacy programmes are not making 
much headway in the Hindi belt. 


NARSINGHPUR was once a part of 
Hoshangabad district in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces After the formation of Madhya 
Pradesh, Hoshangabad district was divid 
ed into two and thus a new district was 
formed Culturally Narsinghpur is part of 
the Bundelkhand region, influenced by 
the proximity of the cities of Jabalpur and 
Sagar Eu-ronomically it is predominantly 
agricultural, a rich fertile tract of the Nar¬ 
mada valley Socially, the remnants of the 
‘malgurari* feudal system still dominate 
I had experienced the consequences of 
organising literacy classes for adults and 
children of the backward communities in 
a few villages of the Bankhedi block of 
Hoshangabad district Bankhedi block 
has a common boundary with Narsingh¬ 
pur district Fifteen years ago the effort 
met with fierce resistance from the land¬ 
ed elite People who tried to come for the 
classes were threatened and abused Their 
notebooks, pens an pencils weic snatched 
away They were terrori-cd to the extent 
that they stopped coming The landed elite 
were very clearheaded and articulate 
about their actions A crude reaction was 
“If these—leain how to read and wnte 
they will get a swollen head They will 
start making all kinds of demands 1 hen 
who will work on our lands and graze our 
animals'*” A more sophisticated response 
was, “All this ‘shifcsha-viksha’ will wreck 
the peace of our village." This experience 


threw up many questions regarding the 
feasibility of conducting literacy woik 
among the rural poor in a feudal and 
economically backward area Things have 
changed since then and there is a demand 
for education in these villages But that 
IS because the landless labourers and 
the small farmers are beginning lo get 
organised 

Hence declaration ot Narsinghpur as a 
‘toully literate’ district left me a little scep¬ 
tical The opportunity to go there and see 
the change for oneself was offered by the 
visit of an evaluation team nominated by 
the government of India, which I accom 
panied as an observer. I hough it was a 
brief visit, the field situation provided 
interesting insights. 

Many eyebrows lifted when the chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh declared 
Narsinghpur totally literate In the lace of 
various questions and suspicions, the 
media was cleverly manipulate Fuiiterials 
in the leading newspapeis of western 
Madhya Pradesh called it the ‘Ernakulam 
ot the Hindi belt' But what was the reac¬ 
tion of the field level functionaries—the 
volunteers who were recruited at the 
V tllage level to run one literacy class each, 
and the school teachers who were released 
from the normal school duties for about 
a year to supervise and look after literacy 
classes in five to six villages each? The 
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ofMniiiiift 

The vehiMeen have by end leite with- 
dmwn ffom the cennqwign end beoMnc in> 
active. They aie heart-broken as wetl/sinoe 
they were promised a Titular stipend (at 
leaat Rt lO/day) which eventually did not 
materialise Alsa thinking that this would 
be yet anmther never-ending government 
schme they had hoped to move up from 
daily wage emidoynient to getting tempo¬ 
rary appointment which would become 
permanent in due course as is normal in 
nuqy departments of the Madhya Pradesh 
government. Most of these volunteers are 
unemployed youth, striving for a job, 
ptcferably a gmemment one Disappointed, 
the volunteers are a disgruntled lot at the 
moment. They have withdrawn, not in¬ 
terested in the post-literacy work, and feel 
cheated. This is quite understandable. 
Unlike in the cities, it is tougher for rural 
people to coropime high school and col¬ 
lege education. As the pressure on land 
in the rural areas is growing, especially 
among the ordinary farmers, there is an 
urgenqr to opt for other economic op¬ 
tions, a government job being the most 
prized. 

With the withdrawal of the volunteers, 
the responsibility of defending and justi¬ 
fying the chief minister’s declaration has 
fallen mainly on the teachers, who them¬ 
selves are not convinced about it. I felt 
that the teachers of Narsinghpur are 
uiuler titmcndous pretture. They were not 
a party to the decision, they were obvious¬ 
ly not oonsuhed and nobody even thought 
of taking their consent. This despite the 
faa that whatever work gtM done in 
Narsinghpur was primarily due to their ef¬ 
forts. Tl^ became the backbone of the 
programme once the volunteers withdrew. 
Some of them really worked hard, travell¬ 
ed long distances on bicycles or on foot 
to distribute materials and train volunteers 
without being compensated for their 
travel. The decision, made at the top level, 
was a political decision although the 
requirement of the National Literacy Mis¬ 
sion is that a sdentiric evaluation should 
be conducted before declaring a district 
totally literate. 

KAMOU SHOWPlfcCfc VlLLACt 

Wb got a first taste of this pressure in 
Kamod village where the team was uken 
on the nrsi night, it was a pathetic ordeal. 
The teacher was the headmaster of the 
Government Middle School of Kunod. 
He piobabiy had a peculiar notion of 
what impresses ‘people from Delhi’. As 
soon as he realised that the team meant 
busineu and the members started inter¬ 
viewing the learners, he intervened. After 
giving a kmg speech full of rhetoric, he 
asked one boy to sing literacy songs and 


' itw«sifeiiad''tntfh|gotnnnaitt 
pie whp were supposed to five their intro¬ 
duction to the guests. Like parrots they 
rattled off their nshnes, name of the 
village, tehsil, district and their roil 
numbm. The teacher, at the end of each 
introduction, asked them to say their roll 
numben in ‘Angiezi’ which they promptly 
did. One old harijan man whom I talked 
to said he learned counting after coming 
to these classes. I expressed my disbelief 
saying most people know counting even 
though they may not be able to write. 
Then he corrected himself and said he 
knew counting but now he could count 
“in Angrezi”! 

A blind boy who had been suffering 
from fever for the last eight days was made 
to stand up and answer mug|^ up ques¬ 
tions such as who is the prime minister? 
Who is the president and who is the vice 
president? It was only after strong protests 
from the womenfolk and the team mem¬ 
bers that he was allowed to sit down. Ac¬ 
cording to this centre’s register, classes 
were held regularly for 10 months, M days 
a month and for three hours every day. 
The teacher was very offended when 1 told 
him that this is too good to believe. 1 asked 
the project officer if it was their best cen¬ 
tre He replied, “No, we have even better 
ones. W; have thousands in fact!” Kamod 
is the showpiece of tlw Narsinghpur total 
literacy campaign and every i^tor is 
taken there. There wu spedal focus on 
this particular village even in the TV nim 
on the campaign. 

Are these teachers ically so motivated 
about literate? Why are they in this pro¬ 
gramme at all? Mott of them are govern¬ 
ment servants, they don’t have much 
choice. They are bound by government 
orders. They are subordinates whose im¬ 
mediate bosses are departimnt of nluca- 
tion officials and the collector who chairs 
the district-level total literacy campaign 
executive committee. They have to obey 
orders or face the consequences, an expla¬ 
nation call, transfer or even suspension. 
Totally at the mercy of the higher autho¬ 
rities, they do this work even though it 
often means spending from their own 
pockets. Their travel bills have not been 
paid for the past one and a half year. The 
project officer first denied this suting that 
their travel expenditure has been reimburs¬ 
ed regularl/. However, on further probing 
he admitt^ that he has found ways of 
diverting these bills to the school educa¬ 
tion department. The education depart¬ 
ment is perpetually short of funds and 
takes years to process its own bills. The 
acxounuints d^y the payment further till 
they get a cut. Why would they rake in¬ 
terest in paying travel allowance for 
literacy work? Why did the project officer 
do this in the first place? After all they 






wen trot dum of run(b. Tbic 
boasts of saving about half of the mkh- * 
tioned amount that it, about Rt 40 
The project officer bdng a.former as^,. 
tant digtrkt inspector of schools (AD h| | 
is fully aware of these problems. In fac^ 
on this matter, no one else could be mor% 
knowledgeabk than him; He is probably^ 
trying to reduce the cost of the campaign, 
but at whose cost? These are the hidden 
costs which include the salaries of these 
teachers who were freed from their regular 
teaching responsibility for about one year 
to supervise the literacy work. 

Teachers are angry though their anger 
would nevenget expressed on government 
forums. Not that all the teachers, or for 
that matter all the volunteers, were resent¬ 
ful ri^t from the bt^nning. Many really 
hoped that such a programme would open 
up avenues of creative growth and gain¬ 
ful employment. But false promises and 
lack of proper forums for discussing their 
field level problems dampened their geal. 
These people were expeaed to achieve cer¬ 
tain targets. During their meetings only 
those people who inflated their achieve¬ 
ments were heard but not the ones who 
wanted to discuss problems and limita¬ 
tions. As most official programmes, this 
became yet another bureaucratic midea- 
vour forcing field level workers to cover 
up teal issues. 

The evaluation team had decided to do 
a sample evaluation of the learners. About 
ISO teachers had come for the evaluation 
training meeting to Narsii^pur. The pro- 
jea offtcer told us that so many people 
turned up because there is enthusiasm. 
However, teachers stated they came 
because they received the collector’s 
orders. These teachers carried the lest 
papers to far-off villages and waited anx¬ 
iously for the whole day for members of 
the evaluation team to arrive in tireir 
respective villages, so that test papers 
could be filled up in front of the team 
members, lest they be blamed for gettiiqi 
the test papers filled unfairly. Ybt this is 
exactly what they did once tire work 
began. Their desperation to show their 
success was apparent. 

They did not let the learners do the test 
papers on their own. They were hovering 
around. In the absence of the evaluation 
team members they dictated the answers, 
prompted them and at times even wrote 
the answers on behalf of the learnen- This 
was apparent from the test papers and 
especially from the comparison of the per¬ 
formance of those who did the test in the 
presence of the evaluation team members 
and those who did it in the presence of 
the teachers and volunteers. 

In village Basuria we visited five cen¬ 
tres. It was heartening to see the enthu¬ 
siasm among the women voluiMeets thoi#i 
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tiiey too exfMiesied the hope of « pcrnui- 
; nent job irf return for this service. In every 
[ cenirev we were told at least one-fourth of 
[ the women have started reading and 
% wilting However, when the test papers 
I Lame, almost everyone, it appeared, could 
' write the letter and solve all the mathc- 
mptics questions This seemed unrealistic 
•iitce we had met the volunteers and at 
least half of the learners and it did give 
us an idea of their achievement level 
Similar things happened in village 
Kalyan'pur 

Why did these well-meaning teachers 
fake results like this'’ It is because teachers 
were expected not to give evidence against 
themselves, it being their evaluation after 
all They could hardly afford to be careless 
about It as it would have severe ramifica¬ 
tions for their careers 

Limiting SociLiAi Factors 

Apart from these motivational and 
organisational problems, the Narsinghpur 
total literacy campaign faltered at another 
level The teachers have limitations due to 
their class and caste background Similarly 
volunteers, who are educated unemployed 
youth essentially from similar socio 
economic background, too have limita¬ 
tions The education process that they 
have gone through basically reinforces 
stereotypes and inculcation of progressive 
values though it is not possible Thus it 
was too much to expect them to make any 
efforts to loosen the caste and the class 
bamers The classes got confined to caste 
based ‘mohallas’ Only the patwa women 
came to the patwa instructor’s house and 
kotwars (mehra) to kotwar’s house Pro 
bably very few instructors went to kori, 
kacchi and based (scheduled castes) 
mohallas nor did these people come to the 
classes in other mohallas Teachers were 
definitely hesitant to visit harijan 
mohallas or beedi workers' houses which 
belonged to ‘low caste' people 
Though all this is not unusual it certain 
ly raises questions about the attitude and 
potential of the literacy workers, efficacy 
of the programme and the concept of toul 
liieipgy In village Kaiyanpur I was 
positively discouraged from visiting 
houses of the harijans and these were the 
people who vehemently denied that aqy 
clasMS were held in their IcKalities In fact, 
when some basod (bamboo worker) women 
ran to their houses and back to bring their 
blank primers to show that no classes have 
been held in their mohallas, the incharge 
deputy project officer told me that they 
are loose women and ‘kepts’ of the ex 
malguzar and so 1 should hurry up' 
Interestingly most of the beedi worken 
in Kaiyanpur have shifted from a nearby 
town Gadarwara and many of them, in¬ 


cluding women and girU, are titerate they 
are very poor and earn their living by roll¬ 
ing belies almost round the clock Their 
interest in education was reflected in their 
agnation about the ineffiaency of the pro¬ 
gramme and insisted that we should visit 
dll the centres of their village even il they 
are inaccessible due to slush and mud in 
the village One teacher commented, 
“These are literate people, men are eighth 
to tenth class passed, they know all the 
rates and minimum wage law and still they 
live in such conditions. What is the point 
in becoming literate^” One of the beedi 
workers said that two of his co-workers 
died two years ago but their families have 
still not got the Provident Fund which the 
factory owner used to cut There are no 
forums where sincere volunteers, who 
must be continuously confronting these 
questions, could discuss such issues A 
pale looking 15-year old woman who went 
to school about 25 years ago could read 
our test paper fluently She and her many 
fellow workers achiered sustainable lite 
racy 25 years ago but they still do not get 
minimum wages* It was clear that this 
reality and the slogans written on the walls 
were making even some of the teachers 
uncomfortable. 

“The teachers cannot be expected to 
break these age-old taboos and traditions 
They did whatever they could So they 
should not be blamed for everything”, said 
one teacher He is right The teachers feel 
quite unhappy about the responsibility 
they were expected to shoulder Another 
teacher said, "It was hard to get learners 
despite our best efforts. Teachers did 
everything and yet failed on this front But 
why should they be held responsible** They 
don’t have control on the societal factors 
which restrict learners* participation" He 
further added, “You cannot force people 
to learn alphabets when they are sleepy 
and tired after a day’s hard physical work 
In some places 25 per cent work has been 
done and in other places 50 per cent But 
the teachers are forced to show you only 
their best pupils You would never get a 
real picture unless you uiulerstand and ap 
preciate teacher's and volunteer’s position 
in a rural society, their limitations and 
frustrations” 

A third teac'her said they had to use 
coercive methods in his village, Karapgaon 
Members of the Muslim community were 
not interested in literacy. They refused to 
come to the classes The village sarpanch 
threatened that their ration cards would 
be taken away and they would not be 
allowed to avail government subsidies and 
other welfare facilities This was actually 
done Even then they did not or rather 
could noi come to the classes partly due 
to shortage of time and partly due to the 
purdah system He seemed proud of the 


s(q» the sarpanch uMlt. 

During our vnit 1 was often asked if 1 
was suggesting that nothing had happen¬ 
ed This IS an irrelevant question. The 
TLC committee has spent aboui40 lakh 
rupees which is not a small amount for 
a district The teachers have gone around 
distributing materials whidi has reached 
the villagers It is remarkable; in a w^r. 
And this distria is certainly not devoid o( 
sincere, committed people who tried to 
take classes despite all odds. Howew, two 
mam points must be leoognised. One; that 
this district IS nowhere near achieving total 
literacy and two, it cannot become so even 
if NLM pumps in more money and runs 
a more vigorous campaign. A false claim 
of toul literacy stifles all future attempts 
to bridge the actual gap in reality, it also 
belittles all those sincere workers who put 
in their best and are now honestly admit¬ 
ting their iimiUtiobs It ukes away their 
iratiative to try again with renewed vigour 
and understanding 

The constraints of the soao-political 
and economic structure of our rural socie¬ 
ty reduce the concept of toul hteracy to 
a myth Unless such societal barriers are 
broken down and overcome, we will be 
forced to define total literacy without in¬ 
cluding the maccessible sections of the 
population The pressure to show achieve¬ 
ment at times leads to ridiculous claims, 
like taking credit for teaching Kabir bha- 
jans to the poor which they have been 
reating for generations In Hoshangabad- 
Narsinghpur belt this is part of their rich 
oral traditions, it is thar cultural heritage. 
Kabir bhajans are regularly sung on 
various occasions In Kamod the project 
officer was trying to impress upon us that 
the learners could reate ‘dohas’ because 
they are part of thar primer Actually it 
IS part of the primer b^use it is familuu 
text, pedagogically a positive thing 

It would be a pity if the Narsinghpur 
experience gets reduced to a debate about 
claims and counter-clai^ns., Its example 
could probably lead the wi^ to our under¬ 
standing why literacy programmes are not 
making much headway in the Hindi belt. 
In this kind of fragmented, feudal and 
caste-ridden soaety, where the main 
economic aaivity is agncultuie, the pro¬ 
blem IS much deeper. The type of oomnut- 
ment, outlook, sensitivity and politrcal 
undersumding hteracy cadres need to deal 
with such situations cannot be generated 
overnight by official fiats AtbestthQrcan 
provide some space. But then the queetwn 
IS who would use that space and how? The 
poor and the backward caste peopte are 
not accessible easily and m the Mllav level 
there are forces working against them all 
the time How does one bring them to a 
literacy class? Can Narsinghpur provide 
the answer** 
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Scietice and lSiistaiiiable 
Development 

Anaal R S Phudlke 


It is titne that the Left addressed itself to reshaping its politics 
around a hegemonistic programme of sustainable people-based 
development. The recentIy<oncluded 'vidnyan yatra' through 10 
villages on the banks of the Krishna river set out to initiate such 
a programme. 


MUKTI SANCHARSH. a group well 
known for its anti-drought movement in 
the eastern part of the Sangli district in 
Maharashtra and for us tiny ‘Balitaja’ 
dam with its pnnciple of equal distnbu- 
tion of water and an experiment in sus¬ 
tainable agriculture, has now uken up the 
issue of degradation of agriculture and 
social life in the irngaled part of the 
Sangh district. A beginning has been 
made by organising a 'vidnyan yatra’ in 
to selected villages on the banks of 
Krishna river on the issue of sustainable 
agricultuial development as an alternative 
to the current green revolution strategy. 

The south-west part of the Sangli 
district is the cradle and citadel of co¬ 
operative sugar factories, and an impor¬ 
tant power-base of rural bourgeoisie. Co- 
opeiauve sugar faaoncs brought m a kind 
of development wluch on the one hand m- 
creased the income of farmers but on the 
other hand, made them dependent on 
banks, directors ot co-operative institu¬ 
tions who have usurped ail power, chemi¬ 
cal fertilisers, hybrid seeds and pesticides 
aggressively marketed by dineient com¬ 
panies. The green revolution technology 
has resulted in a drop in the primary pro¬ 
ductivity of land and after initial spurt, 
the cane-sugar output has now declined 
from an average of 60 tonnes to 30 ton¬ 
nes per acre. As a result, the surplus 
income from cane-sugar has declined. 
Especially-during the last couple of years, 
the sUualion has ttetenoiaied and w^ the 
new economic policy aiming at withdrawal 
of subsidy on various agricultural inputs, 
fanners are now finding it really hard to 
emry on agrkuituial activities profitably. 
Moreover 32,000 acres of land along tire 
banks of Krishna river had been rendered 
unproductive due to excessive use of water, 
leading to salination of the land. The 
farmers in this area ate therefore looking 
for alternatives. 

The perspeaive Mukti Sanghar^ has 
developed through its field-research (in 
collaboration with some scientists from 
CASAD) in Balawaili and Benapur villages 
on sustainable, Uomass-based agricultuie 
and through intense dialogue irith pro¬ 


people, committed agricultural scientists 
and engineers as well as experienced 
farmers would be of great use for develop¬ 
ing alternatives in irrigated areas. This 
perspective as applied to the problems of 
degiiulation of agriculture in irrigated 
area was the main focus of this vidnyan 
yatra. 

Mukti Sangharsh in collaboration with 
Lok Vidnyan Sanghauna, has developed 
two slide-shows—one on problems created 
by mono-crop cane-sugar economy and 
possible solutions to it and the other on 
problems created by current method of 
running co-operative sugar factories and 
the way out of the mess that has been 
created. These two slide shows aloi« with 
some models constituted the main focus 
of the yatra. There were live other sections 
as well—health, woman’s reproductive 
health, scientific toys, environmenul 
pollution and low-cokt housing. Each of 
these sections had either a poster exhibi¬ 
tion or slide show The section on en¬ 
vironmental pollution set up by Environ¬ 
ment Protection and Resetuch Founda¬ 
tion, Sangli, had an electronic device 
which would instantly measure the con¬ 
centration of solute in the water-sample 
People of the village would bring in sam¬ 
ple of water from their wells to assess this 
concentration and also the degree of hard¬ 
ness. In all the villages, both were found 
to be hi^ier than the prescribed safe-hmit. 
Apart from these five sections, there was 
a troupe of young activists from Vidnyan 
Prabodhmi, Kolhapur, who would demonst¬ 
rate how the godmen fool the people, by 
performing some ‘miracles’ to claim that 
they possess supernatural powers. 

A typical day of the yatra started with 
the arrival (in the morning) of a troop of 
around SO activists/scientists (alongwith 
their exhibits). These yatra people would 
be welcomed by the village and thm 
would be a procession in the village ask¬ 
ing villagers to join the yatra: "Join the 
Vidnyan Vstra", "break the monopoly 
over science”, "We want scientific use of 
natural resources”, “W; want equitable 
distribution of wateit' were some of the 
slogans. Within half an hour all the ex- 


hiWts pf the yarn woirid be aet up tUMidr' 
different seaions, viz, agricuhure, 
factory, agro-industry, health, wonlMlh 
reproductive health, low-cost housBlM 
SGiennnc toys, environmentid pollutio^ 
These sections of the vidnyan nagari vife(|» 
later named respectively after MahatmAl 
Phulc, Dhananjayrao Gadgil, George^ 
Cwer, Louis Pasteur. Dr Anandibai Jo^ 
Vishwmrayya, Arvind Gupta, etc. ^ 

The mam focus of the yatra was degra¬ 
dation of agriculture and how to over¬ 
come it. The slide show on this issue 
explained that with the damming of the 
Koyna the backwaters of the Koyna dam 
became an assured source of abundant 
water for irrigation along the banks of 
Krishna. The Congress leadership recog¬ 
nised the potential of the innovative form 
of oo-operative sugm factory pioneered by 
the late Dhananjayrao Gadgil and Vhthal- 
rao Vikhe Patii at Pravaranagar. Co¬ 
operative sugar factories became popular 
bixause farmers would get a go^ price 
for their produce. Cane is, by und large; 
a sturdy and pest-resisunt crop ami with 
the elimination of the middlemen, the 
question of (he farmers being cheated or 
cornered by the traders was eliminated. 
The sbde show would further explain how 
co-operative sugar factories did not pay 
proper attention to the scientific numage- 
ment of cane-farms, did not educate the 
farmers about it (neither did the irrigation 
departinent) and therefore, there was 
leiAless use of water and fertilisers leading 
to the degradation of land. Mono-crop 
cane-sugar economy was foisted on 
farmers bylunng them mto growing more 
and more cane by toinging more and more 
land under cane cultivation, flouting 
norms set up earlier. This expensive 
mono- crop economy with reckleu exces¬ 
sive use of water created a number of 
complications resulting in the decline in 
the quality of agriculture. Pulses, 
vqeubles, even cereals vanished from the 
Helds, everything being now bought 
through the proceeds of side of cane 
Earlier women had an important role in 
agriculture—they would select the good 
ears from the standing crop and preserve 
them as seeds for the next year. Vkgetables, 
goats, chickens bdonged to her. Now, tbqr . 
are reduced to beirw only housewives.* 

The slide show wgould eiqslain how this 
situation can be changed by adopting 
scientific metluxis of cane cultivatkm 
which requite only a third of the current 
consumption of water and half the land; 
how sinqile techniques of use of biomast 
can draMically reduce the requirement of 
synthetic fettiUtert. The vahie and role of 
nitrogm fixing crops, of biomass in 
general, the induririid potential of dif- 
femit types of bfomass—wood, grass. 
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shrubs-^would then become the focwt of 
intensive discussion between the farmers 
and the yalris. 

The slide show on problems of pollu¬ 
tion. wastage, inefficiency in sugar fac¬ 
tories was a bold criticism of the co- 
ijmerative sugar industry. The villagers 
Miwever did not see any offence in the 
criticism and were keen to know about 
how the famous Hutatma Ahir Co-opera¬ 
tive Sugar factory increased the yield of 
sugar; how they have avoided the pollu¬ 
tion of surrounding area by treating the 
effluent, how the clean and democratic 
functioning has given it the highest price 
for their cane and has helped it create a' 
number of social facilities out of the com¬ 
mon fund. 

This was followed by a discussion in the 
George-Carver Washington section on the 
innovative use of building materials to 
reduce the cost and the fossil fuel content 
of pipelines and civil constructions. 
Sample of small dimension timbor treated 
with CCA (chemical-copper-ch'rome 
arsenic to make it durable) to be used in 
certain construction work in place of steel 
was drawing a lot of attention. So was the 
sample of non-woven fabric prepared 
from Agave to replace fossil fuel-based 
synthetic material. The overall stress was 
on the use of plant-based and hence rene¬ 
wable sources and other local resources, 
skills. The piece of information that 
alcohol derived from brewing upioca can 
be used as fuel for vehicles, as is done in 
Bra 2 il was found to be very educative in 
illustrating the tremendous potential of 
biomass for industrialisation. Discussions, 
on these techniques involved discussions 
on the dwindling fossil fuel-based resour¬ 
ces, the need to shift to plant-based 
resources and energy; wood bring the best 
form of stored solar energy, etc. Farmers 
not only listened attentively but parti¬ 
cipated in lively discussion on self-reliant 
agriculture. The Dunkel Draft was discuss¬ 
ed in the context of dependence of agri¬ 
culture on monopoly agro-business. Use 
of local material, skills, technology, sim¬ 
ple cost-saving measures, use of treated 
wood in place of steel was again emphasis¬ 
ed by the volunteers of Rashira Sevak 
Kranti Dal in the slide show on iow-cost 
housing’. 

One of the most attractive exhibits was 
a model of an innovative solar concen¬ 
trator. This solar concentrator does not 
have the typical concave or parabolic sur¬ 
face (which is difncult to construct ac¬ 
curately) but a spiral one. ’Archemedcs’s 
Spiral’ has unique geometrical properties 
because of which a certain arrangement 
of the shining spiral surfaces enables us 
to sharply focus sunrays. It is simple to 
construct and can be easily made ^ the 
village craftsmen. The solar heat b to be 


used toheat oil to run turbiries tb ignseiaitlr 
electricity. Prepared by a Lok Vidityari 
Sanghatana activist, Ramesh Borole and 
his colleagues in Deepnagar near Bhusa- 
val, with the help of drawings given by 
K R Datey, this spiral solar concentrator 
appeared to be a very promising device. 
This piece of research done without any 
help, finance from any research institu¬ 
tions drew a lot of appreciation from all 
types of people who visited the vidnyan 
nagari. It would be an important step for¬ 
ward to generate electricity locally, to be 
supplemented by wood gasifier-ba^ tur¬ 
bines. It has been calculated that a sur¬ 
face area of 40 sq m would concentrate 
enough solar heat to generate one kilowatt 
of electricity and would yield 2,000 units 
of electrical energy in a year. This would 
be enough to do protective irrigation in 
10 acres of land and supply electricity to 
16 families. This solar system is to be used 
conjointly with wood gassifter-based tur¬ 
bines. The wood would come from the 
farmers’ own farms. 

After about three hours of intense dis¬ 
cussions in different stalls on sustainable, 
self-reliant economical agriculture and 
agro-based induririalisation, the visitors 
to the vidnyan nagari were left .with hardly 
any energy to go through the stall on 
health which gave information about 
misuse of medicines, tonics, injections, 
saline and about the spectre of jaundice 
The section on women’s reproductive 
health, was however very well attended by 


wonm ^Htly briBausothe isstie is so^ 
portant for women and partly because 
women by and large did ncM vish the suiBs 
on agriculture. (This was a weakness of 
the yatra.) This slide show in the Anan- 
dibai jQshi wetion, explained 4he science 
of menstruation, pregnancy care, infertifi- 
ty, contraception, etc, and was one of the 
most attractive part of the vidnyan yatra. 
Women would listen to the commmitary 
with pindrop silence for almost one-and- 
a-half hours. Occasionally, the slide show 
was shown to batches of men also if they 
showed interest and if time was available. 

Another attractive feature of the yatra 
was the Arvind Gupta section on scientific 
toys. The scientific toys collected during 
the Bharat Jana Vidnyan Jatha, were 
made available in this section for riiildren 
to play with. Kids would throng to this 
section and would become totally engross¬ 
ed in playing with these strange toys. The 
specificity of scientific toys is that they 
tend to develop mental concentration and 
imagination of the kids; many of them by 
their very nature require knowledge of 
science to fully enjoy the game The use 
of simple, cheap materials to make tayi 
is also an art and sdence The distinction 
between scientifre toys and oidinary toys 
is however not always clear and there were 
reservations amongst some vidnyan yatris 
about the educational role of these tcq«. 

In the late evening there would be the 
vidnyan sabha. It would start with some 
new songs from the people’s movement on 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar (Late), Former Correspondent Member^ 
Royal Historical Society, London. 

This is a new reissue of the classic book by late Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. The book has grown out of the prestigious Sir William Myer 
lectures of Madras University, delivered by the author in 1928. It is a 
lucid survey of the growth of Indian life and thought from the Vedic 
age to our time. The book gives a bird’s-eye-view of the successive 
factors which have contributed to the composite development of 
present day India. 

Paperback Rs 50.00 

m 

Disha Books 

The better value paperbacks 
Disha Books is an imprint of-Orient Longman Ltd. 
3-6-272, Himayatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029 
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the vShie iBouM Iw MtMunped ilongwMi 
the expectatioiu from it. The oishnuen 
of the yetra have decided to follow up the 
process suited in this yatm and hence the 
establishinent of these mandals is veiy im¬ 
portant in this respect. It was made dear 
that the yatra docs not have any ready¬ 
made formula to solve the problems of 
degraded agncultuie: The solution has to 
be found through the interaction of 
fanners and pro-people sdentists. The 
penpective outhn^ in the slides and the 
techniques recommended need to be con¬ 
cretised and refined funher. This can be 
done only collectively and as pan of the 
people^s movement. 

The day would end with the programme 
on superstitions. ‘Miracles* weie perform¬ 
ed and the science bdund it was cxfdained. 
The young activists of the vidnyan prabo- 
dhini from Kolhapur would ke^ the 
crowd spell bodnd for a couple of hours 
with their exposes. 

The villagers* response to the yatra was 
on the whole very good. It was over¬ 
whelming at a couple of places and poor 
in a couple of other villages. The whole 
yatra was entirely self-flnanced from small 
donations from sympathisers. The local 
hospitahty as well as local transpon 
expenses wdre borne by the villagers and 
travelbng expenses from cities' were borne 
by panicipants themselves. This self- 
financed. low-cost yatra an d its follow-up 
stands apan from the NCSIC-rinanced 
extensive and hence whirl wind jathas 
with hardLv any follow-up. 

What IS the outcome of this 10 days of 
intense education and dialogue from the 
perspeaive of the people's science move¬ 
ment? The organisers see this yatra as only 
a beginning of a movement for sustaina¬ 
ble, self-reliant agncuhuie. A sumlar yatra 
in I9g4 lead to a process which culminated 
in a strong anu-drought movement in the 
eastern part of the Sangli district The 
programme for equiuble distribution of 
water, of biomass-based agriculture 
emeri^ through this movement. It is 
hoped that a similar process would surt 
in this irrigated area. Some water in 
Krishna river from the western part of 
Sangli district has to be transferred to the 
pastern part. TTiis would accomplish two 
purposes. On the one hand, it would help 
solve the problem of degradation of 
agriculture due to excessive water use in 
the western part and on the other hand, 
help eradicate the drought in the eastern 
part. Mukti Sangharsh aims to build a 
joint movement of toiling peasants and 
agricultural labourers from the two parts 
of the district. 

Some tni^tKml Leftisu may dismiss 
these effnrts to explore new paths of 


movemem is not to remain only an op¬ 
positional nrovement but is to acquire 
hegemony, it must address the question of 
developmental politics: must rethink 
about the centralised, energy intensive, 
capital intensive, fossil fuel-based model 
of industriahsation; must take note of the 
fact that it is impossible to achieve ail 
round industnaiisation within the para¬ 
digm of this old model of development 
and that there is a great need to reshape 
our politics around a h^emonistic pro¬ 
gramme of sustainable, people-based 
development. There are of course no il- 


IN the pre-independence days, scientific 
research depended mostly on the interest 
of individuals and required only small 
funds. In practice, saentific activities were 
open and universal, and publication of 
results was considered the scientists’ most 
important function In this situation, 
Indian scientists were able to contribute 
dirktiy to the advantemem of saence and 
the gap between Luropean and Indian 
science was relatively small 

After the second world war, not only 
did science lose its innocence in the 
destructive discovery of nuclear fission, 
but the gigantic enterprise that produced 
the bomb unalterably united science and 
technology. The penod from 1948 to 1958, 
the first decade of the Cold War, gave a 
big push to war science and high-tech¬ 
nology In the advanced countries, ‘big 
science’ activities which grew from the in- 
dustnal and technological base established 
during the war, took great leaps forward 
But in our country (and other less deve¬ 
loped countries), we were involved with 
problems of resiructurmg socio-political 
systems after 200 years ol colonial rule 
And as we had not been involved in war¬ 
time science, we had no infrastructure on 
which to build new science and technology 
systems As a result, our science fell 
behind in the race lor big science and 
high-technology 

A review committee on post-graduate 
education and research in engineenng and 
technology set up in 1978, found the state 
of the country’s education and research 
efforts highly unsatisfactory. Chaired by 
the late Y Nayudamma, the committee 


hakat ilmt tiaiaifM'aS^ma^ I#';’;:! 

duttrkdisation is possible under n p t ii tt i - ' | 

Uan. Expenmems in alternatives at* daty I 

meant to find out whet is possible: I 

am able to convince ourselves and the lal- I 
ing people that alternative, sustauia^ ^1 
egaliurian development is possible tha| j 
we can build the left movement aroun|| 
transitional demands, for such develop- < I 
ment. The class, caste, gender issues have > i 
to be mterwoven into the issues of devdop- ^ _ 
ment. How to do this is a big challen^ 
and the Knshna-belt vidnyan yatra is just 
the first step in this direction of expionng 
new path of development, its technolo^ ' 
and Its politics 


observed that little was being done to 
implement recommendations of earlier 
review committees, that verv little research 
and development was going on and that 
scientific ami technological growth had to 
be strengthened considerably, since the 
number oi people available for such enter¬ 
prises was very small in relation to the 
country’s high rate of population growth 
and corresponding social needs 

The Nayudamma committee questioned 
oft-repeated official claims that India was 
one of the 10 most industrialised nations 
of the world, with the third-largest 
number of scientific and technological 
personnel If the scientific and techno¬ 
logical content of a society is indicated by 
national investment, the number of tech¬ 
nically quatitied personnel, facihties for 
education, and the amount of technical 
services available to citizens, then the of¬ 
ficial claims to success cannot be susuin- 
ed. The fmdings of the Nayudamma com¬ 
mittee were not discussed by parliament 
The report was ignored bkrause of its 
cntical tone. Technocrats as a rule do not 
read reports of review committees, and the 
MPs/political leaders arc kept unaware of 
critical studies It is customary for various 
ministries and departments to prepare 
voluminous studies projecting five-year 
science and technology plans for the 
future without evaluating past perfor¬ 
mance, except to refer to ‘great strides’ 
made by the country 

Thescieniilic bureaucracy, however, has 
flourished 1 rom 1980 to 1^, the govern¬ 
ment inaugurated a number of miniMenal- 


Science Policy and Parliament 

Dhirendra Shanna 


That there is so little debate on science in parliament is a 
reflection of the fact that neither scientists nor people’s 
representative have much say in science policy-making. 
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Icwi deiNHtffleiit* Hi vwtoui fields of ad¬ 
vanced science and technology in order to 
give the impression that rapid progress 
was hei^ made. But tliese departments 
were established without carrying out 
feasibility studies related to industrial and 
f economic demands. Instead of introduc- 
' tag these topics and fields in our univer- 
my or technical institate curriculums, 
national resources were diverted to build 
infrastructure and provide administrative 
set-up in advanced fields of science and 
technology. Establishment of these cen¬ 
tral departments were not discussed by the 
parliament. And since no document justi¬ 
fying the formation of independent 
departments has been made public, it 
would seem that they were created for 
trans-scientific reasons to accommodate 
cenain individuals at secretarial posts 
rather than for any scientific urgency. 

Without proper accountability in the 
S and T organisations, inefficiency, 
nepotism and corruption have gained the 
upper hand. In order to secure higher 
budget and better perks, science and 
technology secretanes have fed the govern¬ 
ment with inflated claims about successes 
'and have promised increasingly populist 
projects which may or may not be based 
on scientific studies. The big sciences, 
especially atomic enei^y and space, have 
bwh used to boos: the electoral image of 
thapolitical leadership. But in the policy 
formulation and the decision-making pro¬ 
cess, parliament has played little signifi¬ 
cant role. 

Working scientists have little say in 
determining the direction of research, or 
in designing an independent project. 
Research grants, tai%e or small, can be 
secured only through contacts with those 
who preside over science and technology 
departments. As late as 1986-87, the Com 
ptroller and Auditor General of India were 
not allowed to audit S and T departments. 
And still most scientific activities remain 
beyond scrutiny by the C and AG. Even 
the parliamentary committees find it dif¬ 
ficult to examine the performance record 
of S and T agencies. 

The critiasm is not directed against our 
national efibrts for basic research, against 
the funding of new areas of research On 
the contrary, technological advancement 
is crucial for our national development 
Critiasm must be directed less against 
specific projects than against the lack ol 
democratic accountability inherent in our 
national saence policy system. The 
tragedy i$ that those who should know 
better, the community of working scien¬ 
tists and universiiy scientists, have not 
been permitted to participate in the 
decision-making process in public policy. 

Then the question is who formulates 
our nktional science policy? Who decides 


the'Opetltnt of new ahilHtoC atkf teoiiho- 
iogy departments? Oin a ministry of 
science be established in the country 
without due discussions or debate in 
parliament? A much more serious issue 
before us is the assessment and evaluation 
of research and development strategy. 
Who decides*and grants the funds? Most 
often, in secrecy, about which neither the 
Planning Commission, nor the Public Ac¬ 
counts Committee or the Parliament and 
the media know anything. 

According to a parliamentary study car¬ 
ried out by a team of researchers led by 
Nirmal Haritash at NISTADS, less than 
9>per cent of parliamentary quenions deal 
with S and T issues. Another study con- 
duaed by Jayalakshmi at Energy and En¬ 
vironment Croup, concludes that less than 
2 per cent print-space is given to science 
and technology by our national news¬ 
papers.^ The Nl^AOS study confirms that 
94 per'cent MPs believe that there is not 
much public pressure for raising S and T 
issues in the parliament. But 87 per cent 
MPs admitted that they hesitate to raise 
S and T issues in the parliament due to 
their inadequate understanding of these 
issues. 

A seminar on Sdence in I^bament and 
the Media organised by Indian Science 
Writers* Assogation some tune back fur¬ 
ther strengthened these findings that there 


wtm wrue mseresi lor acKnee <bsb socwpo' 
logy amot« tha members of parBamenk. 
It was also observed by some MPi, Antal 
Datta, iaipal Reddy, Viren J Sh^ and 
MGK Menon that there was a tack of 
understanding of science policy issues and 
without support of the media there was 
little scope for the parliamentarians to 
debate science policy in the house 
In order to encoui^ greater coverage 
of science policy it is necessary that dur 
MPs have better liaison with scientific 
workers and should periodically visit 
scientific institutions. It is therefore sug¬ 
gested that parliamentary committee on 
science and technology should formutate 
a strategy to bring greater awareness of 
S and T among our MPs. In order to keep 
the MPs abreast of science policy iuuet, 
a Science Digest may be prepared by the 
parliamentary secretariate with the hdp 
of scientists and the science media. It is 
also suggested that from the outside, 
saentific organisations and societies nuor 
be invited periodically to discuss science 
issues with the MPs. Meetings with 
science critics aru) science policy analysts 
should also be arranged periodicidly so 
that they may addiess the MPs on scien¬ 
tific subjeas and provide them with up¬ 
dated' studies and reports on specific 
topics of interest which may haw- to be 
discussed in parliament. 


Reflections on International 
Conferences 

Mtdianuiiad A Qndeer 


Consensual acccxds in UN-sponsored international conferences 
incorpornte principles which are so broad that not many can 
disagree with them and so general that they dilute evaybody^s 
interests. Do f/iey serve any purpose at all? The recent Earth 
Summit was another example of such international ritualism. 


THE purpose of holding a conference, 
normally, is to exchange, discuss and 
clarify ideas. Occasionally, a conference 
is convened with the explicit purpose of 
developing a common policy after recon¬ 
ciling divergent positions. Conferences ate 
meant to be a means of pooling know¬ 
ledge and promoting mutual understand¬ 
ing through face to face contaas. Inctegs- 
ingly, however, conferences are being held 
for show and ceremony. Although this is 
generally true for many international con¬ 
ferences. It is particularly true of UN- 
sponsored conferences. The reference here 
is to conferences on special subjects 
organised by UN agencies for member 
states. They are turning out to be rituals 


ol international diplomacy and instru¬ 
ments of self-promotion for agencies as 
well as individuals. They are becoming 
substitutes for actioBIhWt conferences 
carry heavy financial and social costs. The 
UN Conference on Environment and 
Development, popularly known as the 
Earth Summit, held at Rio de Janeiro 
from June 3 to 14, is a recent example of 
such international ritualism. 

The Earth Summit was an extiavagana 
on the scale of olympiads and world tabs. 
About 30,000 persons, including 114 heads 
of state and world leaders came to the 
ftieeting. The costs of participants' travel 
to the Conference alone would approxi¬ 
mate a minimum of 30 million dpltan. 
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eooM ««itty top t few hundiod milSoo owot««* public ^tmctioii in the form of 


doliers. 

The pieperation for the conference re> 
quhed many rounds of national, regional 
and international consultations all over 
the world. Public ofTicials and environ¬ 
mental advocates of many countries have 
remained occupied for almost a year in 
drafting treaties and resolutions to be 
adopted by the confetence. It was a travel 
bonania for environmental officials and 
advocates. For example, ofricials of the 
envtronmenul ministry in Pakistan, 
tiw^led abroad almost half a dozen times 
to attend preparatory meetings before the 
Summit even began. These preparations 
have involved series of meetings and 
mounds of reports. The final five weeks 
of the preparatory commission’s meetings 
in New \brk resulted in the production of 
24 million pages of documents (Time, 
June 1, 1992]. 

Like aif international meetings, the con¬ 
ference could not be insulated from na¬ 
tional economic interests and politics of 
aid and trade. lYeaties that were finaliy 
signed in Rio did not live up to the pro¬ 
mise of capping emissions of earth warm¬ 
ing gases or assisting poor countnes in 
preserving forests and biological species. 
Its outcome has been described in terms 
such as ’limited success’ and Effective 
blandness’. Maunce Strong, the Canadian 
who served as the secretary general of the 
conference was reported to be close to 
tears with disappointment at the conclu¬ 
sion. He felt that “not a single thing has 
changed in the underlying conditions 
which have produced our global crisis’’, 
though he could not but end on an op¬ 
timistic note by falling back on the initia¬ 
tion of a process as the basis of hope “A 
process has been laid in place and prin¬ 
ciples for decision-making have been 
defined. This is a launching pad, not a 
quick fix’’, he said [The Whig Standard, 
Canada, June IS]. 

Itveniy yeare ago, the world’s attention 
was focus^ on the environment by the 
Stockholm Conference on Human En¬ 
vironment (1972). Strong was also the 
chief organiser of that conference and 
then also he counted the signing of a 
declaration of principles as the mark of 
success. "The fundamcnul task of Stock¬ 
holm Conference has been to take the 
political decision that will enable the 
Community of Nations to aa together... 
This was our mandate. This is what we 
did. V/e have approved a declaralion on 
human environment’’ [The New York 
Timta, June 15. 1972]. The Earth Sum¬ 
mit has ended on almost the same note 
though during the intervening years the 
environment has become a high priority 
item on public agendas. Almost all coun- 


miniMrkf and legislations. 

The Stockholm Declaration on Human 
Settlement (1972) parmiels Agenda 21 of 
the Earth Suimmt. Both are ‘motherhood’ 
statonents and pious generalities, except 
that the Agenda 21 is a voluminous docu¬ 
ment of 800 pages and ISO topics. It is a 
document that refers to everybody's pet 
missions and projects. It is a guide for na¬ 
tions to follow but “probably no one has 
yet read or digested it”. But all the coun¬ 
tries signed it. 

The ideas and proposals coining out of 
the Earth Summit can be sampled from 
some of the pnndples included in the Rio 
Declaralion which recognises that human 
beings are ‘^titled to a healthy and pro¬ 
ductive life": grants states the right to 
equiubly meet developmental and en¬ 
vironmental needs; requires “that all states 
and all people shall co-operate to eradicate 
poverty as an indispensable requirement 
for sustainaUe d evetop m ent’’, and demands 
that “slates should reduce and eUminate 
unsustaiiwble patternsof production and 
consumiMion’’. 

These motheriiood statements have 
become the staple of interaational con¬ 
ferences and accords. Siniilarly dl themes 
and causes that have arisen in the inter¬ 
national circuits during the last two 
decades are recapitulated in conference 
recommendations. The Rio Declaration 
requires women’s participation, mobilisa¬ 
tion of youths’id^ and courage and in¬ 
digenous people's knowledge and tradi¬ 
tional practices in achieving sustainable 
development. These are lofty ideals, some 
would say slogans, that have sreadily 
cumulated in international forums, kbt 
these references to women, youth and 
other currently popular social causes sug- 
g^t that the environment contains every¬ 
thing. Relating everything to everything 
may be a politically expedient approach 
but It betrays a lack of clear strategy. Of 
course, almost all people and states (to 
borrow the declarations term) would End 
these statements incontrovertible. Vet the 
consensus breaks down when these broad 
generalities arc to be turned into spcdfic 
policies and social norms. 

There are differences between the rich 
and the poor countn«i regarding the 
scope and emphasis of these ideas. Fur¬ 
thermore, these terms carry a heavy 
cultural baggage from the west which con¬ 
flict with values and institutions of many 
non-western countries. The Rio Declara¬ 
tion does not help in clarifying these 
contradictions. 

Enunciating principles that are so broad 
that not many can disagree, incorporating 
generalities that dilute everybody’s in¬ 
terests are ways of hammering out con- 
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SMWim tCNWW W VN |plMIM)Nd 
tioiMd confomnoei. Such acoonto akikt 
good ivess and give a lemblaiHgi'^af 
success tb a ctniferencc They pnwIAk 
material for lecturing to each other, paijt , 
ticularly to the third world, and ‘spec^lt)*'' 
fying’ in pifolic forums. But they contiil^ 
iMte little towards tesolvii^ problem^f. 
faced by the modern world. The RioCmi- 
ference it an illustrative case of overUown ‘ 
intenwtionalism. fVrhaps such confer- ' 
ences do more harm than good. 

Undoubtedly many issues facing con¬ 
temporary societies have international ' 
dimensions, be it environmental degrada¬ 
tion, population explosion, economic 
development or use of the outer space and 
ocean floors. Ikke the eounpie of enviroo- 
meat. It it a praWem that does not respect 
any national boundaries, yet hsjesolution 
requires, literally the restructuring of 
societies and life styles a task that can 
begin only from hoine. National and local 
policies are the primary inatrumenu of 
social change. International treaties and 
policies at best provide a favourable ex¬ 
ternal environment. They caimot be a 
substitute for a national action. 

In Rio, the third world had its rights set 
on bargaining for more aid. The ruHqg 
elite of the third work) have sustained their 
rule mid privileges by borrowing lavishly 
from abroad. Faced with the debt crisis 
they see in the environment a new oppor¬ 
tunity for bring bailed out. C^orrespon- 
dingly,.thq environment is a new justifica¬ 
tion for the First world to further guide 
and control the third world. 

There is considerable enthusiasm 
among western environmental advocates 
and UN agencies to institute global regu¬ 
lations. This creates potential for more 
suspicion. The nation state is bring 
weakened through international pressures 
fdr free trade and privatisation, but 
simultaneously a higher order of centra¬ 
lisation is being instituted in the form of 
international controb and directions. The 
third world has tasted thu form of inter¬ 
nationalism through the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund’s condi¬ 
tionalities. It finds another threat to its 
sovereignty as the western nations press 
for the control of rain forest and natural 
resources. 

To peopte in the third world, creeping 
internationalism appears to be a wolf in 
sheep’s dothing, to quote a black heckler’s 
retort to a world federalist in Hyde Park, 
it is the new colonialbm. they feel. Inter¬ 
nationalism, in practice, has meant that 
water rates in Calcutta and the price of 
bread in Cairo are decided in Whshington. 
And this is as unaccqitable in India or 
Egypt as it would be in the US or Briuin. 
These are the issues that underlie environ- 
menul, or for that matter, all other inier- 
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q^Dioiull policy matters. They canwtothc 

i Mirface in iniemMioital meeiiisit* M in* 
stead of resolving than, confieraioes lend 
to sweep them behind pious generalities 
and aeir congratulatory statements. 

A gliltering conference is not the place 
} to recondic divergent demands and to 
a^uct serious negotiations. A gathering 
0 f 100 heads of government in one room 
piedudes any meaningful discussion and 
mutual undersunding. The Rio Con¬ 
ference was an opportunity for president 
Bush to show his tough mettle in this elec- 
lion year; just as it was an occasion for 
prime minister Miyazawa to carve leader¬ 
ship role for Japan through environmental 
trade and aid. What happened at Rio was 
not unpredicted. The same scenario un¬ 
folded in otha UN conferences such as 
UNCTAD, the Children’s Summit, or the 
Population Conference 
Glohal conferences came into vogue in 
the 1970s. in fact, the Stockholm Con¬ 
ference on Human Environment (1972) 
was the first of this genre of international 
meaings. Since then almost every topic of 
current interest have had an UN-spon¬ 
sored conference Human saticments, 
population, disarmament, elderly, 
women, children, food, debt, water and 
sanitation, sea-bed resources, racial 
discrimination, and employment are 
topics that have been addressed by om or 
more international conferences. The Earth 
Summit marks the beginning of the se¬ 
cond round of conferences. In December 
1992*FAO/WHO are organising an inter¬ 
national oonfermce on nutrition “to focus 
world attention on nutritional and diet- 
related problems”. Could there be any¬ 
thing more irrelevant than an intemationjd 
conference for the ill-fed' In all cases, 
‘creating awareness’ and ‘focusing world 
attention* are key phrases and the major 
justifications for organising a conference. 
When one pauses for a moment the 
vacuousness of these phrases becomes 
obvious. 

A distinguishing feature of the new 
style international conferences is the 
parallel meeting of non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) They are rallying 
points for advocacy groups, independent 
experts, academics and activists for a par¬ 
ticular cause. NGOs' meetings are held 
separately, often at a distance from the of¬ 
ficial conference in a folksy style There 
are fiery speeches, alternate proposals, 
plays and dances reminiscent of a county 
fair. NGOs’ meetings are in contra.si to the 
staid and opulent gatherings of official 
delegates. The two meetings are deli¬ 
berately planned to represent two approa¬ 
ches to an issue. NGO’s assume the pos¬ 
ture of being the conscious of the world 
and people’s voice whereas officials and 
leaders act as the custodians of national 
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confaKnoM. 

NGOi now hme a vcmmI huerett in the 
iniemational deve l opnient enterprise. 
They are sjuppoiting actors in the drama 
and are fun^ by official agencies. How 
official are these non-governmental 
gatherings can be judged from the fact 
that the NGO forum at Rio had to be 
financially rescued with an injection of 
two million dollars from the government 
of Canada to keep it going for the last few 
days, despite lavish funding by UN and 
other sources. NGOs have high stakes in 
international conferences. Apart from of¬ 
fering opportunities for travel, interna¬ 
tional conferences underline their signi¬ 
ficance: lb spread ‘awareness’ is their 
game and thus they are always strong ad¬ 
vocates and promoters of world meetings. 

A global conference also serves the in¬ 
terests of sponsoring international agen¬ 
cies. It legitimises an agency’s functions. 
It puts the agency in the limelight and of¬ 
fers its officers opportunities to be on the 
world stage. Almost invariably a con¬ 
ference recommends expanding the sphere 
of influence of the sponsoring agency or 
establishing' an additional specialised 
organisation to complement its activities. 
The Stockholm conference created the 
United Nations Environment Programme, 
Brundtland Commission joined the cause 
of environment with development and tlw 
Earth Summit has laid the ground for a 
UN agency for sustainable development 

Anotha factor contributing to the pro¬ 
liferation of international conferences is 
the personal stake that some eminent per¬ 
sons develop in a conference Maurice 
Strong is a case in point. Proteamg the 
global environment has become his mis¬ 
sion, since achieving eminence as a Cana¬ 
dian oil executive Encountering lack of 
enthusiasm in some countries, he sought 
the help of Takeshita, former prime 
minister of Japan, to build support for the 
Eanh Summit A meeting in Tokyo of the 
elder statesmen from around the world 
mobilised support for the conference The 
prestige and influence of president Carter, 
Nobel Laureate Sanchez, president of 
Costa Rica or Singapore's erstwhile prime 
minister, Lee and others helped build up 
the momentum for the conference. 

A convergence of individual and 
organisational interests, in a particular 
subject, builds up the momentum for an 
international conference. Undoubtedly, 
these interests are focused on an issue or 
problem that needs a further push. The 
desire to inmate concerted action inspires 
these interests. Yet this altruistic motive 
IS intertwined with promises of political 
and material gains for most of the pro¬ 
moters. There may be need to do some- 
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There is Httie evMetwe that hMr- 
naiional conferenoes have led to oonoeftad 
actions or offered workable ideas. Whereas 
the Hnanrial cost of a mega confoenoe 
and the preparatory meaings are not in¬ 
consequential. Yti the greater coat is the 
pre-emption of national and local know¬ 
ledge and inhibition of an individual 
country’s capacities to deal with its own 
problems. These conferenoes package and 
institutionalise foreign advice. They pro¬ 
vide readymade categories to apprehend 
problems that, though a>parently jamilar, 
have divergent origins rooted in political 


and economic struaures of individual 
countries. The packaged ideas emanating 
from these conferences pre-empt social 
learning and inhibit public accountability 
of ofTicials and leaders. This is particular¬ 
ly the situation in many third world coun¬ 
tries where authoritarian governments 
suppress public debate and reward confor¬ 
mity to the onicial line. Problenu of en- 
virtmment, poverty or population require 
reorganisation of political and economic 
struaures at local, and national levels at 
a first priority. An excessive dose of iiv- 
ternationalism promotes imitation and 
repaiiion of international formulas to 
address complex national and local 
problems. 

Of course, there are internationid 
dimensions to global issues which require 
multinational agreements and joint poli¬ 
cies. There are already innumetaMe chan¬ 
nels to negotiate such agreements and co¬ 
ordinate national aaions, including the 
UN General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, GATT and age-old system 
of diplomatic exchanges. Intanationai 
conferences are an meffeaive forum for 
international negotiations. 

In faa, most of the international 
aspeas of environmental and develop¬ 
ment problems are essentially regional in 
scope A group of countries in a particular 
region are the primary locus of co-ordi¬ 
nating policies and sharing information 
and experiences. Regionalism and not in¬ 
ternationalism is the appropriate ap¬ 
proach for multinational initiativei Inter¬ 
national efforts should be directed at 
evolving regional mechanisms for ooKHdj- 
nating public policies. Global tevel inter¬ 
nationalism inevitably precipitates the 
sharp economic and cultural differences 
between the rich and the poor countries 
and lesulu in consensus of vague genera¬ 
lities. The urgency of world problems 
require that the drive towards inta- 
nationalism may be restrained. A first step 
in this direction is to call a moratorium 
on international conferences. 
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India, Islam and ihe Pall of 
Postmodernism 

V R Krishna Iyer 


The Islamic fold faces a grave crisis—a crisis of petrO'doHar 
affluence and arrogance, of yankee yen and life-style, anti- 
Rushdie brutality, the BCCI syndrome, lynch-law penology and 
allergy to democracy. In this adverse milieu, Akbar S Ahmed in 
his new book, instead of defending dubious deviances, caines the 
attack forward and goes for the jugular of miasmic modernism 
and awesome imperialism. 


INDIA lives simultaneously in several ten 
tunes So does Islam The tooth of time fails 
to bite away the lasting values of truth which 
IS why Hinduism too, with its multitude of 
faiths, icons and schools, survives through 
the ages, now bending, now blending, never 
surrendering to military conquests and 
cultural pressures of rulers who 'strut and 
fret the hour’ and are heard no more Great 
religions are great because their perennial 
philosophy endures, absorbs and, in de 
fiance of the passing fortunes of their 
votaries and their numbers, tells humanity 
the testimony of undying revelations 
Islam, the religion of welfare-woven 
peace, universal brotherhood, single god 
hood and the synthesis of material progress 
and spiritual realisation, has withstood the 
vtassitudes of rise and fall because the core 
of Its creed is diamond-hard, although Ihe 
dross and crust varying with sects, culls 
and seeming theological differences make 
Muslims look like fanatics who, sword in 
hand, seek conquests by blood and convert 
by force those who worship another facet 
of truth that is god called by other names 
More than all, the tinted Western lens and 
myopic modernism have obscured its huma¬ 
nist, compassionate quintessence and pro 
jected It as obdurate obscurantism and 
violent legalism for which, in part, the 
responsibility belongs to misguuM ayatol¬ 
lahs, purblind despots and power-hungry 
politicians holding the fidse flag of fslamisa- 
tion, disfiguring that noble teaching and 
blaspheming that profound founder whom 
‘age cannot withernor custom stale’ For¬ 
sooth, the Hindu religion, loo, with all its 
beautiful brew of Vedantic philosophy, 
glory of universality and marvellous in¬ 
tuitive, penetrative, sometimes mystic, 
vision of reality, has undergone pollutive 
mutations through quarrels over totems and 
mualum, wrangles over savage sacrifices 
and intellectual battles fuelled by sophis¬ 
tries, bigoines and the dragon’s teeth of 
doctrinal dissensions Truth, over time, has 
been vKtimiied by umniih In the short run, 
such abuse may pay. but in the long run. 


the lustrous values ot Islam will endure 
However, 'allah and ‘ishwar’. for sure, will 
face hard encounters as the whirligig of 
social change shakes up traditions and scot¬ 
ches dated dogmas 

The industrial and technological revolu 
lions have transformed Ihe materialist 
universe, aggravated consumenst appetites, 
made sensuous happiness unlimited as the 
opium of Ihe people and thus have almost 
overpowered Islam's hold and destabilised 
Its spiritual balance and Koranic commit- 
mem This value upheaval and hedonist 
chaos in the Muslim cosmos is the most 
hostile challenge of modernism to the Isla¬ 
mic Order This battle of thesis (the endur¬ 
ing principles of Islam) and anti-thesis (the 
narcotic hold of modernism) is currently 
going on with high voltage propaganda 
depicting the hordes who do ‘jihad’ for 
preserving pnstine Islam as barbaric, fana 
tic, unlctte^ and illiberal, and therefore, 
deserving to be redeemed from their back¬ 
ward mindset and pnroittve praxis by a nas¬ 
cent pleasure pnnciple which currently grips 
and present generation A new synthesis, a 
re-discovery of Islam, a defeat of the vulgar 
wave of animal modernism and a metabo¬ 
lism by which religion retains its essence but 
absorte the good tn the Third Wave of 
Toffler IS the task of the 21st century which 
IS vinually with us In this struggle the recent 
book by Cambridge-based Islamic scholar 
Akbar S Ahmed titled Post-Modernism and 
Islam Predicament and Promise is of 
real service Akbar Ahmed faces the issue 
squarely, searches for a way out of the 
Islamic predicament and hopes he has a pro¬ 
mise of one 

The Islamic fold faces a grave crisis—a 
crisis of petro dollar affluence and arro 
gance, of yankee yen and life-style, anti- 
Rushdie brutality, the BCCI syndrome, 
lynch-law penok^y and allergy to demo- 
ciacy UnIns Islam has an effective answer 
tc these charges and challen^ its potential 
for survival will last so long as time is oil 
beneath the soil, not on the spell of its 
gkmous revelations Ahmed has done a fine 
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job in this adverse miheu and, insi 
defending dubious deviances, or di 
ideological hegira, carries the attack', 
ward goes for the jugular of mia^idk 
modernism and awesome imperialismjw! 
advocate the case for Islamic solidarity gbi 
a global hope to resist Ihe passions awV 
politics of Ihe unipolar world I 


India IS a land of religious pluralism and ^ 
a republK committed to secularism But ite 
very political midwifery which brought inu» 
being India and Pakistan was a bleeding 
operation leaving within India a substaittul’ 
minority of Muslims and a preponderant 
majority of Hindus Pakistan, however. Hi ^ 
totally Muslim, with a negligible and neg^ 
lected minority which dare not make demot 
crane demands By contrast, Hindu IntUa 
and Muslim India are having running batt¬ 
les all il)e time, despite glorious traditions 
of communal amity, blend of divmity and 
constitutional guarantees for minontiet. 
‘Allah’ and ‘ishwar’, Ram and Rahim enjoy 
peaceful coexistence in law and life, and the 
lovely cultural camaraderie woven through 
oemunes make complementary contribution 
through excelleiice in arts, aKhitecture, 
song, language, Itterature and a creative host 
of other sublime and beautiful things which 
make for the work, wealth and happineu 
of society through happy interactimi, occa¬ 
sionally marred by history of dominaaon, 
discord, tension and blood-letting Funda¬ 
mentally, there is no reason for Hindu- 
Muslim hatred and actually there is no ir¬ 
reconcilable political or economic issue to 
divide the two communities Muslim presi¬ 
dents and chief ministers, chief justices and 
military echelons have come and geme and 
caused no npple or panic in India wljile a 
Hindu or Parsi president of Pakistan is an 
Islamic impossibility Indeed, Pak Islamism 
invisibly, though minimally, incites Hindu 
chauvinism and Indian Muslim militancy 


The post independence period ot Indo- 
Pak history has a pathological dimension 
based on Islamic apprehensions on both 
sides Hindus, in turn, have grave doidHS 
about the discrtminatory encouragement of 
Indian Muslims by the west Asian Sheik¬ 
doms and Pak separatist projects m Kashmir, 
Punjab and Kerala While Hindus suspect 
Pak innitration, incitement and abetment 
of disorder in India, Pakistan considers 
Islam in danger in India ad sees Indian 
mischief in Sind 


But all these fears may have subjective 
existence and motivated exaggerations, bitt 
me real danger to the Hindu and Mudim 
way of life comes from outside, and it is 
a common enemy I call a global cultural 
imperialism Akbar S Ahmed, thoi«h a 
Pakistan, IS more warned by the tidal wave of 
matenabsi modernism, callous consumensm 
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is widi (hr slruMle for survival by 
lied «iaiiut ibr yankee-yuppie con* 
and Osbridfc btasphemc of Muslim 
ire. His anxieiy must be shared by 
iotk Hindus. 

S«|ad from a universal perspective, this 
iipmaiion between the lliird Wave 
Toffler), which today sends “con* 
_ ^ . shock waves racing across the earth, 
iemolishing ancient societies and creating 
I wholly new civilisation”, and the great 
ctigions with nobler value systems has 
»smic application. Islam, with its tough 
aith, appading simplicity and conquistador 
'itaHty, whose chemistry of religiosity has 
>een misunderstood to violently expan- 
ikmisi, is one of the major faiths criticised 
IS a ci^ of Mood and iron. Hindus too 
uive been branded by the west as primitive, 
dagued by heathen gods and plural bigo- 
ries. Hindutva and Islam have a common 
ause against the fast food-free sex-proHt- 
lungry-market-friendly. cultural. politicBl. 
ttSitary imperialism of the US and the west. 

In a mo^ of gloom, mixed with pride. 
\hmed argues: 


Muslims have won the Nobel Prize. As a 
Civilisation they have produced philosophers 
tike Chazzali, mystics like Rumi, scholars 
like Ibn Khaldun, poets like Chalib, and 
buildings like the Taj Mahal. However, in 
the modem world. Muslims have singularly 
failed to appreciate the irresistible power and 
all-pervasive influence of the western 
meto... 


^Because of the power and aggressiveness 
pf the western n^ia and its anti-lslamic 
poature, Muslims appear to have lost the 
CMMcity to lepresem themselves, even to «- 
press what they see ad know as the reality 
(d thenr lives, indeed. Muslim reality, for the 
world, has become the images on television, 
the countless hostile words in the papers, the 
cruel humour in the universal jokes. Muslims 
hi the media have no voice, no platform, so 
they cannot objwt or explain. Muslim ex¬ 
pressions of cultural identity are dismissed 
as fanaticism', Muslim demands for legiti¬ 
mate rights seen as fundamentalism... 

Above ail. the media tend to threaten the 
liability of the family, which is at the core 
. of the Muslim social structure. Divorce, the 
challenge to parents, the marginalisation of 
oMer people, the regular shifting of the home 
and other related issues—such as alcoho¬ 
lism—weaken the family. Muslims are 
deeply concerned by these developments 
(pp 256-571. 

. Does it not bring a bell in the Imrt of 
lindH India as well? Modernism has aggres- 
gtf on ruier values. The era of super-techno- 
pgy desiderates a dangerous macro-world 
'lite wfaicfa is dominated by the big machine, 
hnhisiriei, master computers and outer 
ilpiee adventures, and militarism as the key 
illdotMioinic control of defiant people. The 
lli^lowards competitive markeu, physical 
dinings and dollar earnings leads to materia¬ 
ls as a way of life. The 90s in which we 
^ bear testimony to post-modernism, 
jUNcMiqaeiing, and authoritarian, which 
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mincb through media control and ceHulold Iraqit.'hedilsil’fheir Ijils, ' . a 4 d a4 w -biw 

of the pre-islamic King of iBabyida, 
Nebuchandnezzar. 


glamour. 

Postmodernism is gargantuan capitalism, 
hqenumic Americanism, hated, I fancy, by 
sober American families themselves. The 
new phenomenon of a single superpower 
culture is a threat to the composite heritage 
of huiiwnity anchored in higher values. 
Hindu and Islamic. Victory, in the continu¬ 
ing clash and confrontation between Hindu 
and Muslim, is won not by the politics of 
temple versus mosque but by a dynamic 
reverence and unifying brotherhood bet¬ 
ween them. The imperative need is for 
mutual recognition of the perils and terrors 
to third world humanity, bound together by 
a cherished heritage and a determined 
refusal to surrender the soul to that counter- 
cuhure of each unto himself leaving the devil 
to take the hindnnost. And the hii^mosi are 
the billions of beggars, tribals, hungry bags 
of bones, all Somalian-like humans with 
paper title, under the Great Charter, to 
dignity and worth of personhood. They are 
ready to work hard if thdr share of nature’s 
resources were-not robbed by globally com¬ 
petitive buccaneers and organisers of 
globoshima and Desert Storm. To blink at 
this new deadly theology, post-cold wgr 
World Order is a fatal folly, a killer 
liberalism sold as global salvation. A unified 
field of hard resistance to this cultural in¬ 
vasion must enlist all the world's people. 

It is in this exerdsc that Ahmed excels, 
and indeed, succeeds substantially in restor¬ 
ing to health the morbid perceptions about 
Islam condemned as a case of terminal ill¬ 
ness. In his Preface. Ahmed dedicates the 
book to his young daughter Nafees, and in 
one short paragraph, he states both the 
menace and the message: 

Nafees will live, as a Muslim, in the 
postmodern world which is just beginning 
to shape our lives: therein lies the Muslim 
predicament: that of living by Islam in an 
age which is increasingly secular, cynical, 
irreverent, fragmented, materialistic and, 
therefore, for a Muslim, often hostile. 
However, postmodernism also promises 
hope, undentanding and'toteration-^-and 
this is where it connects with Islam. In an 
age of cynicism and disimegration Islam has 
much to offer. I, therefore, pray the finds 
inspiratkm^n her faith and cuhure, to assist 
hw in nuking sense of, and resolving, the 
prcdicamcni of living as a good, caring ami 
decent human being in the postmodernist 
world Ip xj. 

‘Allah ho Akbar* is writ large in lus open¬ 
ing page: 

When Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait in 
the summer of 1990 he abolished more than 
Kuwaiti independence. He also shattered the 
complacency of those who were dreaming 
of a stable and harmonious post-cold war 
New World Order for the 1990s which would 
set the stanchions in place for the political 
archheciure of the twenty-first cemury. 
Within days George Bush and Mrs Thatcher 
were calling him Hitler; many Arabs, on the 
other hand, uw him as a champion and 


Muslims everywhere protested at the 
presence of non-Musiftn troops in the land 
of Makfcak and Medinah. Arabs aecused the 
Americans of being like Rambo |p I]. 
Though not a Muslim I am at home with 
his approach and share his oonstematlon at 
the degeneration: 

The West is at presem the crucible of what 
is emerging as a univerui cuhure, one 
united, quickened and even defined by what 
we ate calling postmodernist developmems. 
We call this ‘Western’ civilisation in that the 
United States and Western Europe—pre- 
domiiuintly white—are at its cote, providing 
the ideas and technological discoveries that 
fire it. Within this civiliution, the United 
Kingdom, we pointed out. consciously plays 
Greece to the Rome of the United States, 
maintaining a ‘special’ relationship with h. 
English, therefore, plays an important role 
in this civiliution, as the dr facto lingua 
franca. Geographically, the civiliution em¬ 
braces non-Western nations like Australia 
and Israel, and even a non-Western people 
like Japan. After the emergence of Gm- 
bachev. the USSR also looked.for its place 
in this civiliution. Other civiliutions, even 
those distinct in their own traditions, like 
India or south-east Asia, are happily 
seduced. 

If non-Western people have serious reser¬ 
vations about some components of the 
package—domination by American culture, 
for instance—they would still accept it for 
the other things h brings, such as detmxkacy, 
human rights and literacy. So while middl^ 
class ‘superior’ Asian intellectuais—Indians 
in Delhi or Japanese in Tokyo—will argue 
in the drawing room about the deleterious 
effects of Weuern culture on their society, 
their kids, wearing jeans, joggers and a 
baseball cap on their heads, with a Coke 
handy, will tell them not to make so much 
noise as they wish to follow the next episode 
of Twin Peaks on tdevision (pp 98-99], 
What is contaminating our civiliution? 
Consumerism—junk food, clothes, ieiture, 
rock music, tel^ision programmes, pop 
heroes, media edebrites. It also has a sacred 
pilgrimage place. Disneyland is like the 
Vatican for the Catholics, Makkah for the 
Muslims and Amritsar for the Sikhs. 

The empires of the future, prophesied 
Churchill, ‘‘are the empires of the mind”. 
But worse has happened. The leading pro¬ 
fessionals of the third world arc becomii«, 
through market seduction tactics, the intel- 
iectual calf-girls of the American Establish¬ 
ment. Asia and Africa are now value-vassab 
of the ‘white’ world. Moscow u Wasidng- 
ton’s victim and Gorbachev and Yeltsin are 
mendicanu now from Lenin-land whence 
once Kremlin made the White House 
tremble. 

A global gendarmerie's mantle has des¬ 
cended on president Bush after the snarling 
disintegration of the Soviet Union and the 
inglorious victory of the US over Iraq. The 
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M 'tUrf wutVf( MlmrattoA. It «ru 
S«ddim. dophe Mi dnpotum and defou, 
who trwufoniMd Mmieir iato a deflam 
■yoibol of dominated peoplet cverywheK. 
wia itB cai of their govemment's nibmiitive 
hehaviouriim. The US has nibberiaed the 
UN and its (ightiiit arm, the Security Coun¬ 
cil. Under the title 'A New World Order?’ 
Ahmed sounds sombre, and his hope in 
Muslim resurgence argues sense, espe^ly 
when we witness India, with hs great poten¬ 
tial. Jettisoning seir-reiiance and socialism, 
dt facto disowning OandMJi, Nehru and 
even Indira Gandhi with her nationalisation 
and insubordinatian to the megalomania of 
US power. Let me quote Akbar Ahmed: 

A poUticai cartomapher with s bold eye 
for limpUricaiion would reject the dumiy 
apparatus of global dassification that hat 
prevailed so far—First, Second, Third 
World, Nonh-Souih, East-West and so on. 
He would divide the world map in the I990i 
into two major categories: the dvilisations 
that are explodiiig—reaching out. expand¬ 
ing, bubbiiag with sdentifk ideat, economic 
plans, political ambitions, cultural 
exprenkm—and those that are imploding, 
collapsing on themsdves with economic, 
potttical and social crises which prevem any 
serious attempt at major initiiuives. The 
former are, atove alt, exploding with op¬ 
timism, with sights firmly fixed on the 
futurr, the latter are weight^ down by their 
history, traditions, ‘certainties’, thdr ethnic 
and rdigiotts hatreds. 

Whereas the Western or global avibsation, 
in essence the 0-7, is the example of the 
former, much of the rest of the world falls 
into the second category. South America, 
our cartographer would muse, has its cor¬ 
rupt dictators and chaotic inflation; Africa 
has its dvil wars and starvation, and at the 
heart of Smith Asia's problems liet the all- 
destroying communal violence which con¬ 
stantly pushes India and Pakistan to the 
brink of war—perhaps a nuclear one next 
time—and thdr per capita incomes bdow 
S 400; China appears paralysed with a geria¬ 
tric leadership and economic stagnation, a 
situation from which the USSR emerged, to 
find itsdf staring at disintegration and civil 
war. 

The imploding nations are m no position 
seriously to challenge or offer plausible alter¬ 
natives to the exploding civilisations for 
world kadership. Only the Muslim world of¬ 
fers a global perspective with a potentuU for 
a rtde on the world stage. It does so in dif- 
fercffl ways: whether exporting a key demeiu 
that drives the engines of the West or pro¬ 
ducing leaders (from Caddafl to Khomdni 
to Saddam) whose actions challenge the Weu 
through regional or even global desigru, or m 
the 10 million Muslims actually living in the 
West. Only the Muslim avilisation appears 
poised bmh to implode and explotk 
[pp 102-03). 

The Indian, with nationalisi pnde, must for¬ 
give the Muslim nationidism of Ahmed, and 
like Mm, rise to expose the boast of the west, 
instead of surrendering our culture, simian 
fashion, to jeans, hot dogs and coca cola. 


hu y ud h #' 

the actions of America when deahng with 
native, non-white populatimis, therefore, 
have ominous historkad lesonancmand do 
not inspire eonfldmee: the ticafment of the 
American Indians in tte last century set the 
tone: Hiroshima and Nagasaki in IMS, 
napalm and carpet-bombing in Vietnam in 
the 1960s and the horror of the Gulf war in 
1991 were a logical sequence. The motto and 
promise of the lypical American soldier to 
‘bomb them into the Stone Age'« as much 
a philosophical statement as a reflection on 
a histork^ and cultural tradition (p 104). 
It is an irony of Mstory that the Plains 
who used the atom bomb twice on innocent 
Aaiaiit should claim to be the pioneering in¬ 
carnation of the New World Hinnan Order. 
The past, with its bipolar or even multipolar 
wotM, is obsolete in the poet-iraq war 
phase. Saddam’s sound and fury signifled 
nothing and the yankee military machine 
stunned the world and made the UN under- 
writt American adventures in reckless bom¬ 
bing of innocent hundreds of thousands of 
humans and burying several thousand 
soldiers by operations from behind, all the 
time making noises about human rights and 
harvesting profits out of this Iraqi war 
businest. In the days gone by Americans had 
the deterrence of Vietnam experienoe; today 
the Gulf war has intoxicated the Pentagon. 

The G 7 summit in London, with Gorba¬ 
chev hanging around with the begging bowl, 
was a humiliation as an event and a har¬ 
binger of Third World genuflexion as a por- 
tem. A coup m Moscow failed but a cosmic 
coup by tte have-not humanity may not. 
The unipolv world, with competitive con¬ 
tradictions inside the capitalist system, may 
break up and a multipolar universe may 
develop, with Third World need overpower¬ 
ing US greed. Within the Big Powers there 
are expanding cesspools of poverty, larger 
victims of pollution and doperate groups 
ready to *dio or die’ for a better economic 
democracy, in sum, postmodernism may 
avenge itself and mother earth may evolve 
a new value-based order. 

Pak-scholarship, fanaticism-free and 
Oxbridge-refined, sometimes slants unwit¬ 
tingly and overlooks provocative Muslim 
politics and egregious errors. An instance 
IS the bellicosity of Pak politicians in their 
communal claim over Kashmir. Such mano- 
eu"res miss the material reality that Kashmir 
has a powerful movement on both sides of 
the line which demands freedom from India 
and Pakistan alike, (^uasi-democracy in 
Islamabad and Delhi’s dubious democracy 
have disenchanted Kashmiris. And yet, 
fondly addicted to the Islamic cement that 
Kashmiris will forgive egression, the Pak 
rulers are making phoney moves. And now, 
Babri Masjid is their new fanatic folly with 
its Hindu backlash. 

The postmodernist discourse on Islam, 
India, imperialism and market-hungry ethos 
demands deeper study than is ordinanly 
available for the average citizen of the 
world. Unfortunately, in the propaganda 


buide, kiuife vaihMNiMiiMiltf 
basic dash of cultures, one 
materiattim and the other on ninjcmlllira 
in the divinity of life. Hiot&tandMwlMH 
alike stand on the crossroads logMMjCT 
and not agaimt each other. The N k w l 
World Order, if it it to be just, must fWl 
sent to a fair distribiuion of wealth and hgllii 
pineu, of dignity and equality. If it 
stooge of multi-national corporations na^ 
the glitterati. Destination injustice nno 
be the end product. I agree with 
author, because my apprehoisions coiHdMf 
with Ms: 

If they (Muilims) uke one route thqi taifl'^) 
harness their vitality and cammhment’in 
order to fulfil their destiny on the world , 
stage, if the other, they can dissipate ihdl' 
energy through imernedne strife and petQr' 
bickering: harmony and hope versus dhiiaily 
and disorder. 

For both Hindus and Muslims tMs ' 
preachment must hold good. The western 
conscience seeks to expand notions of 
justice, equMity, humanist equity and Hberty 
to embrace all humanity and without ap¬ 
pearing to impose ’white' values; to reai^ 
out to those not of their fliier ethos and pro¬ 
selytise them in friendsMp and sinoe^. 
However, the meeting and mating of West 
and East, unless carefully operated, may 
bastardise our culture. 

Whh some reservations. I regard Ahmed’s 
book, read between Uie lines, as a siren 
signalling the danger to all who hold dear 
the composite cultural heritage of humanity. 
Ahmed highlights the human dilemma: god, 
whatever his name, symbolising higher 
humanism versus homicidal moneyocrncy 
with HirosMma bomb as sanction. Ahmed’s 
book is a fascinating etposition of a theme' 
pregnant with fatal cultural porteius and 
topuad, polemical pertinence for Indians 
and Arabs aike. An imperial hurricane, a 
value subversion, an economic re-coloni- 
sation, a Gattastrophic (using GATT negoti¬ 
ations) gormandisation and informationai 
infiltration, all roiled up into one Power 
with insatiabie market hunger and intolenni 
military supremacy, conscious of a unipolar 
universe and gendarmerie mission—sudi is 
the Fourth Wave victimising the World 
Order. 

Even so. Ahmed’s views call for some (As¬ 
sent which finds expression in my critique. 
My plea is for a new value-vibrant Hindu- 
Mu^m resistance movement against the ter- 
ronsm of America Inc. It is a defence of a 
World Humane Order where all those with 
concern and compassion, ‘vasudhaiva* 
kutumbakim' and universal brotherhood 
have a stake, be your religion or irreligion 
what It may. The colossus syndrome must 
be resisted. Humanity shall not be victimised 
by an artificial immuno-defidency syn¬ 
drome spiritually undermining, maieri^y 
exploitative, militarily minatory and 
politically imperious. We are in a global 
predicament but there is a cosmic promise, 
provided we realise the peril and respond to 
the terror. 
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Reflections and Interventions 

I Gail Omvedt 

S^leileclioiiB on the Women'a Movement in India: Religion, Ecology, 
iMclopnient by Gabriels Dietrich; Horizon India Books, New Delhi, 1992; 
lb 150. 


1 ; 

:THIS collection is not so much a reflection 
i.cw the women's movement, as theoretical 
^discussions from within it. of the major pro- 
f bicms and issues confronted not only by this 
iinovcment but by all the progressive move¬ 
ments of today: work, religion, sexuality. 
Icuhttie, ecology, caste, development. To 
tDielrich, both the ‘women’s movement’ and 
ithe ’issues’ it deals with are much broader 
jthan those as defined by many feminists— 
isay, Nandita Gandhi and Nandita Shah, in 
ttbeir recently published The Issues at Stake, 
iwhich sees the three main issues as violence, 
berith and work. Dietrich does not spend 
*much time denning the movement as such, 
but to her it evidently comprises ali the 
forms and processes of women’s upsurge and 
. assertion, including their fights alongside of 
men as well as their more obviously * 8011 - 
rpatriaichal’ struggles with men. This reflects 
;thc specific nature of the women she has 
been deeply involved with since she came to 
teach, work and live in India in 1972: slum- 
dweliers in Madurai, Hsh worker women in 
Kerala, rural agricultural labourers in Nonh 
'lArcot and many others, but primarily the 
,low<aste toiling women of small towns and 
villages. 

The articles collected in this book as 
.Chapters have in fact been written over these 
two decades of engagement, and it would 
have been helpful to have even a few lines 
of introduction placing each in context. For 
they themselves have been part of the 
developing movement. Gabriele Dietrich was 
at the forefront of those dealing with these 
issues, and her theoretical discussions were 
often themselves controversial interventions. 

Ihke, for instance, the article/chapter on 
‘Rbmen and Work*. This was evidently one 
of the first written (though it appears in the 
middle of the book) and reflects the posi- 
1975 debate among Marxists and feminists 
on the nature of women’s domestic labour. 
It was a period when Chhaya Datar had 
begun to popularise the theories of sub- 
siatence production and exploitation being 
j jd eve lo ped by a group of Geiman feminists— 
itoalling for ‘teiiefining exploitation’, redefin- 
;<tiBg the entire relationship between women 
} yand the traditional left parties, and being at- 
’ H a ck e d for her often polemical posing of this 
>1^ traditional left theorists as a kind of 
, Mpearhead for an international feminist con- 
;.|MiinKy. Hem while Dietrich takes up the 
;tinuc of analysing work from a general 
'iMaraisi pciqmcthc that tees the destruction 
fllrf c^titattim as-casential to the liberation 
‘< 1 ^ women, the it primarily in a ttebate with 



the Marxiatsj specifically with Usha MenOn 
as their representative figure arguing that 
domestic labour as not ‘productive' but is 
really a part of the process of kmnsumplion'. 
As Dietrich points out. this assimilates the 
tedious and time-consuming labour of food 
preparation with the act of eating the meal! 
From this she goes on to discuss the theories 
of the German feminists, i e, Maria Mies, 
Veronika Bennholdt-Thomson and Claudio 
von Werlhof; some of their works are now 
available in India through Kali for Women 
press, but Dietrich’s discussion in one of the 
most usable critical summaries. 

The articles on religion come apparently 
around 1985, and in contrast to ilw issue of 
work, raise a debate with a section of femi¬ 
nists themselves. The time, of course, was 
that of the rise of fundamentalism and its 
suddenly depressing impact on women with 
the Shahbano case, a bit later the issue of 
Roop Kanwar. Most of the more weil known 
feminist groups were articulating their 
response with a strong attack on the patriar¬ 
chal character of religion, asserting thar 
secularism in a fashion that treated almost 
all of traditional culture identities as alien 


and oppressive to women. As againat this, 
Dietrich sees women not rim|dy as victims 
but as creators, and religion not sinqily as 
patriarchal but as dealing with genuine 
needs of human lifc in forms that hiriorical- 
iy have offered scope for women's creati¬ 
vity—thus aiguing for a way of dealing with 
religtous and cultural identttira that can 
the uncovering of this hidden-history of 
women and processes of empowerroaht. 
These ideas, presented in a group bn, /rrii- 
gious fundamentalism in the 1985 Bombay 
national conference oiganised by the urban 
‘autonomous women’s groups’ led to a con¬ 
troversial and lively discussion, in the 
conference. 

Even more controversial was bringing up 
the issue of sexuality. As Dietrich poims out. 
this has been one of the hardest issues to 
even discuss in India. She was among those 
of us who proposed it as one of the major 
topics of discussion at the 1988 ‘Nari Mukti 
Sangarsh Sammelan’ in Patna—the major 
women’s conference organised by a coalition 
of urban feminist groups and mass organi¬ 
sation-connected feminists, in fact its 
various ramifications had by that time been 
troubling many rural and urban working 
women’s organisations, and many activists 
were interested in discussing its ramifications 
under the general topic of ‘man-woman rela¬ 
tions’. But in a preparatory meeting in Delhi 
feminists mainly from Bombay and Delhi 
opposed the idea, turning the whole section 
into a theoretical discussion of ‘patriarchy’— 
apparently with some kind of underlying 
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ifcMt niMMIBlIIMlStiOM 
■OHMlhy m iloiply a nutucr of oppRuiion 
Hid potriaidul floottots. Whn Dietridi 
endBd up IhiAiik one troup d h c u Mi oB on 
leniaUty and cakim at fttna, ahewMat- 
laelad by otlien, in thu CMC young left pany 
activitti. at if diicuuing the inue meant 
defending Mmething like free sal The fact 
that the chapter on this issue in 
is still one of the lire available discussions 
in an Indian publication shows that the issue 
is still sensitive^ not to say avoided. 

Finally, the IM articles/chapiendeni with 
the important issues of caster ecology and 
deve l opment. In regard to caster the (ndian 
women’s movement is about in the potion 
of the US women’s movement in regard to 
mce-~it hu nominally acknowledged the 
importance of the issue; there is a continual 
romantidution of dalits and adivasis but 
no serious confrontation with the fact that 
die large maiority of activisu of both’auto¬ 
nomous feminist’ organisations and left patty 
women’s groups are upper-caste, and at that 
brahmans. Dietrich’s article wh written at 
the time of intensified conflicts b etwee n 
daliu and teher backward casta’ going on 
in India around 1989; specifically dealing 
with the daiit-tbevar clasha in Ihmil Nadu 
and the hesitant coming together of daiit 
groups and women’s organisations to deal 
with these It brings in some of the major 
theoreticai-historical discussions of caste 
origins, including Ambedkar’s and recent 
works by feminisu such a Kaipana Kanna- 
biran and the Liddle-Joshi volume in an 
attempt to confroiu the compleuty of the 
interlinkage of cute and patnareby. 

Fmally, the two artkla on ecology and 
development bring to a climax thema that 
were emerging in mrlier discussions. Here 
the realisation that women's liberation ciui- 
not be achieved under capitalism is deepen¬ 
ed with the ecrdogkal understanding that an 
eniMy new path of devefepment is needed- 
different frenn merely putting industrialism 
under ’wwkmg dass control' or ‘public sec¬ 
tor domination’. From high-level theoretical 
discussirMU of the tetropy’ theona of 
Jeremy Rifkin to an appreciative but critical 
review of Vindana Shiva’s work (here 
Diettidi critidsa especially strongly the 
refiisaltodeai with the aploirative aspects 
of Indian cultural traditions in which 
ecologic a lly sustainable forms of production 
could be carried on thiou^ hiemichied and 
gploitative communitia) they come down 
to otganiaational issua with a review of nich 
gourmmrnt progmmma u the Nmional 
Bwpec ti ve for Women and critique of it by 
loft WMBsn’k organisations. Alterhativa— 
with emphasis on democratic collective ac¬ 
orns to.nsouroes, need-based production, 
alfenmliv* technology and iftarketing sys- 
MM and oouaier-cuhural creations—are 
seen la such popular movements u the 
ClHttliaaih Mina Shmmik Sangh, the Na- 
liogal Campaign for Housing Rights, the 
CW^ B wv ameat . and the Movement for 
WaMari Rightt (Htmtumafimsi lyakkam) 


of-fornii Nadu. Strikingly; only die latt of 
thea is a specific women’s oigaaiiaiion, 
though ell hnve mabilfeed woran and many 
have connected ’women’s frotts’. They in¬ 
dicate; et the oigioiHtional level, whet 
Oabriefe Dietiich’t svide-inngBM Jh/fecfioRs 
■how at the theoretical level—the emerging 
of a major trend in the Indian women’s 
movement that is distinct from boh the left 
party-linked women’s orgaaisatkms and the 
mainly urban toitonomou feminist’ gioiqM. 

Tbe book is mainly a re-publicatk» of a 
now out-of-print collection, and would have 
profited from a more atensive introduction. 
There is still somewhat of a disjunaure in 
its many concerns, for caste; souabty, 
cukure and religion, work and devefopmenL 
tot this is a disjunctiue fek by many in the 
movement where it frequently seems that we 
get pulled into every siiigle ieiue oftheday- 
That fact is u Dietrich pointt out in the last 
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Foreign Private Investment: Evidence 
and Propaganda 

Sumitra Chiahti 

Hie Impact of Trwde-RrlatMi Imeatmeiit Meaaurea on Ihule aiid Dew# 0 |>» 
ment: United Nations, New York and Geneva, December 1991; pp viii -f 104. 


THL decada of the 60s and (he 70s had 
witnessed the growth of a consensus that 
foreign direct invatment and transnational 
corporations need to be regulated, apeciaily 
in developing countrfes, consistent with the 
objectiva of the host nation government 
This consensus was the by-piodua of a large 
number o( studies which had revealed that 
FDI and the operations of TNCs, particular¬ 
ly in developing countries, had not been 
most often in keeping with the requirements 
of the host countnes. Further, activities of 
some TNCs in developing countries also 
focused the attention of the host countries 
on the need for regulation of FDI as well 
as TNCs’ functioning. Thus, tn these two 
decades, a number of host countries, espe¬ 
cially developing countria, introduced a 
series of regulations as well as performance 
requirements for I Dl and the functioning 
of TNCs 

Such policies were not appreciated by a 
number of developed countries and in par¬ 
ticular the US The decline in official 
development assistancT as a result of ‘aid 
fatigue’ as well as the inability of donor 
countries to continue lending to developing 
countries and cessation of flow of inter 
national commercial bank funds to develop¬ 
ing countries in the wake of the debt crises 
of the developing countnes made constdera- 
tion of the flow of FDI as an important 
source of alernal capiial Further, the 
radical change in the economic philosophy 
of the developed countries, led by the US 
and the UK, under pmideni Reagan and 
prime minister Margaret Thatcher, according 
supreme importance to the role of the 


market forces also focused attention on Itw 
FDI flows and promotion of interests dt 
TNCs The Wbrid Bank and the IMF joined 
hands to promote the cause of FDI as weH 
as TNCs 

Thus, the decade of the 80s witnesscsl 
growth of btiaterai and multilateral pressures 
(on developing countnes. in partteular) to 
abandon their foreign direct investmem 
policia which were very often regulatory ill 
character and introduce those FDI policia 
which were promotional in character. 

The collapse of the socialist system fo 
eastern Europe and the Soviet UniM whkh 
gave nse to policy mixa whwh were market- 
oriented reforms ted to the revised vertim 
of foreign direct invntment policia tn thcH 
countries They also began inlroduciiMPto- 
motional policies. China had gone one step 
ahead by adopting very liberal foreign in^ 
vatment policia 

These developments strengthened the 
forces of iransnaiionalisatkm of the worM 
economy It wasfoundnccasarybytheUS 
to remove all the existing obsiKla to 
transnaiionalisation, whether these obstada 
were notional or effective in chamcter. Hence 
It chose GATT to build a mulliiaiemi invest¬ 
ment regime which would not only ensure 
limned or no latrictions on TNCs, pnrti- 
cularly in the developing countries, but 
would lead to the building up of a surveil¬ 
lance system to penalise any country which 
sought to depart from the mandated foreign 
investment pdida under an ovemli qtudpn 
quo system to be developed under the 
Uruguay Round of Negotiations by linking 
invatment policy meuura to other tiade- 
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upccts. In order to achieve this, 
•assessments were made of the policies of 
developing countries to condemn them not 
only as restriaive but also positively harm- 
hit to the US atKl other developed countries’ 
hitentions. 

^ .^de-ielated investment measures have 
ihds been one of the major new issues that 
tunie been negotiated under the Uruguay 
ttound of IVadc Negotiations under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on 
"^ffs and IVade (GATT). It is important 
to note that GATT, unlike its aborted parent 
body intenutional Ihule Organisation, has 
not provided in iu articles of agreement any 
major place for international management 
of irwestmem measures by governments. The 
GATT’s involvement in this area, as the arti¬ 
cles of agreement stipulate, is extremely 
fflaifinal, the most important article being 
Article III, Part II: its section 4 seeks 
tMtkmal treatment for imported articles. 

In 1982, the US brought a dispute to the 
GATT against Canada on the latter’s ad- 
, ministration of the foreign investment 
‘ review. Despite serious reservation voiced by 
. a number of delegates, the concerned GATT 
4 ianel took up the subject under the pressure 
of the US and gave its verdict. Thus GATT 
was made to get involved in issues pertaining 
lo investment measures of the governments. 

The US and Japan have been major pro- 
: ponents with regard to the distortion effects 
. of the investment measures adopted by a 
' number of developed and developing coun- 
; tries. In their submission to the Uruguay 
ttound of Drade Negotiations, these two 
; coumries have listed a number of regulatory 
. performance requirements as having trade 
' distorting and inhibitit.j effects. They have 
also argued that investment incentives of- 
fered by a number of countries have also 
. created distortions of trade and investment 
I flows globally. However, this view had not 
been suffidiently supported by empirical 
'evidence 

The study under review aims at assessing 

• the actual impact of the investment measuies 
aa well as other strategies adopted by host 

; countries. The study relies exclusively on a 
/ number of surveys and studies that have 

* come up over the last six or seven years; (a) 
' idciitifying various measures (trade and in- 
: vestment incentives); and (b) assessing the 
>; impact of these measures in the context of 
I two major theoretical models—neoclassical 
*'and strategic trade theory. The study. 


^ IWWCveT, does not claim to generate any new 
^.data except comprehensively surveying ailti 
^ analysing various existing studies which are 
9 in some ways useful in the context of the pte- 
9 'nmt debate. 

9 in the overview of trade-related investment 
ItBCasures, one does get a presentation of 

t w^ous trade-related measuies and invest- 
miem incemivc measures adopted by the host 
£cotmtries. It is revealed, in this overview, that 
S While the bulk of trade-related investment 
J.flMasures are operating in the developing 
^cpMmtries the dmioped countries are not 



comptetdjrffee from such measures. With; 
regard to investment inceiuives the developed 
countries are at par with the developing 
countries. 

An important contribution of the study 
is the assessment of these measuies. The 
whole debate cidminating in trade-related in¬ 
vestment measuies (TRIMs) in the draft of 
the Uruguay Round of Negotiations 
presented by the director-general of the 
GATT, Arthur Dunxei, has centred round 
the perception that they diston tidde aitd in¬ 
vestment flows. 

The study, which summarises the findings 
of the various studies and also focuses at¬ 
tention on specific finding, tries to prove 
that there is no adequate basis to argue that 
these measures have distorted the trade and 
investment flows. On the basis of various 
studies which have established that foreign 
direct investment takes place in the context 
of an oligopolistic market structure; the 
study rejects the neo-classical approach that 
TRIMs be proscribed as tools for develop¬ 
ment policy of foreign direct investment. 

The study supports puUk intervention on 
the basis of strategic theory although it is 
extremely cautious about defending public 
policy intervention. Here, one gets an im¬ 
pression that despite massive evidence about 
the non-existence of conditions envisaged in 
the neo-classical approach, the author of the 
study does not get free from the 
strangulating influence of a new classical 
approach. 

It is useful to highlight some of the 
evidence that has been summarised in this 
study. 

(i) Foreign direct investment does not, as 
neo-classical theory wanu us to believe, jerk 
around in response to policies. “In cemtrast, 
one discovers that the structure of such in¬ 
dustries is imperfectly competitive; one can 
expect firm response to be much mote 
disetetiotwry (corporations have a choice or 
leeway in dMermining production location 
according to their own internal strategies in¬ 
cluding, but not limited to. the pursuit of 
government sponsored benefits) and 
economic impact to be problematic’’ (p43). 

(ii) At the level of firm response to 
TRIMs, the data reveal a surprisingly small 
level of change in firm behaviour at¬ 
tributable to TRIMs. In part, this was due 
to the firms reporting that they intended to 
build up local supplier networks or develop 
external markets which the domestic content 
and export TRIMs required them lo do 
anyway. In part, this may be due lo the 
Firms’ own bargaining power in resisting the 
host country's TRIM demands. In either 
case, the consistent discovery of very limited 
alterations in the firms’ betaviour suggests 
that contemporary worry that TRIMs force 
investors to act in a manner which under¬ 
mines the global trading system is exag¬ 
gerated (p 61). 

Given this limited impact of TRIMs, why 
have the developed countries made such a 
big issue of this? One cannot escape con- 


cludii« that tjiaydb ttoiwnnt 
in developing countries to make miy effiari 
to regulate foreign direct imenmem. in (bet, 
India had opposed, in 1988, the discussion 
of comprehensive investrnem mcasutes 
under the Uruguay Round arguing thauhii 
would bring about a mul'tilBieril investniMit 
regime under the supervision of the GATT. 
That India has now agreed to the conclu¬ 
sion of the TRiMs arrangement it a difleicm 
story that is not difficult to explain. 

As a backgrounder, the study under review 
is very useful, not only for students of the 
subject but also for policy-makers and in¬ 
ternational negotiators. 
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SPECIAL Aim 


Impact of In-Mi^ation on Industrial 

Development 

Case Study of Jetpur in Gujarat "L 

Veronique Dupont 

This paper examines the impact of in-migration on the industrialisation process of a middle-sized town. Migradem'^ 
is taken as a major factor of urbanisation and industrialisation where migrants are considered dynamic ageiiU'^*'', 
who iftfluence this process. An assessment is made of how and to what extent migrants have benefited froth 
this process, as entrepreneurs or as part of the labour force. 

> 

1 24 per ccni of population beinR urban in and middle-sized towns, the role of daodse ' 


Introduction 
Migration approach 

TAKING migration in the process of ur¬ 
banisation and industrialisation as our main 
topic of research, two different though com¬ 
plementary angles of approach could be sug¬ 
gested. In the Hrst approach, industrialisa¬ 
tion taking place in urban areas would be 
considered as a major pull factor tor migra¬ 
tion from rural areas or less developed 
urban areas. From this angle, migration 
studies can aim to appraise the attraction 
effect of the urban labour market, and 
determine the extent to which townward 
migration is a response to industrial 
development. 

From the other angle, migration is con¬ 
sidered as a major factor of urbanisation 
and industrialisation process: migration 
then can be analysed in order to appraise 
its impact on urban growth and industrial 
development, and more broadly on urban 
population and economic dynamics. Here 
the migrants are considered as actors of the 
urbanisation process, as dynamic agents 
who are in a position to influence this pro¬ 
cess, and not only as passive agents merely 
responding to puli factors (and/or push fac¬ 
tors if this is examined in relation with the 
socio-economic conditions prevailing in the 
place of origin). From the viewpoint of the 
migrants themselves—^and more precisely 
the labour migrants, as our purpose is the 
interaction between migration and urban in¬ 
dustrial devekipment—one important ques¬ 
tion to be examined is: how and to what ex¬ 
tent have the migranu been able to beneFit 
from the indutt rial development process to 


1981, which means that the pt^lation is, 
and will remain in the medium term, pre¬ 
dominantly rural. On the other hand, 
the urban scene is dominated by big metro¬ 
polises 

In such a context, the development of 
small- and middle-sized towns constitutes a 
challenge, not only for achieving a more 
balanced pattern of urban settlement, but 
also for promoting rural transformation. 
Therefore, small- and medium-sized towns 
are expected to play an important and 
positive role both in rural and urban 
development (Bose, 1984]. This hope also 
underlies the policies of dispersed in¬ 
dustrialisation and urbanisation launched by 
the Indian government (Nath. 1986]. 

As the daboration of town and country 
planning should rely upon well documented 
studies, there is obvious relevance in pay¬ 
ing great attention to the dynamics of smail- 
and middle-sized towns. Moreover, in order 
to appraise the role that these towns are like¬ 
ly to play in regional development, it seems 
important, first of all. to investigate their 
capacity to attract mitfants and to settle 
population in relation to their economic 
functions, and secondly, to understand what 
migrants can expect in settling down in siMth 
towns with regard to their social and 
economic strategics. 

In the approach suggested above, migra- 
ation IS used as a preferential tool to analyse 
the urbanisation process. However, apart 
from migration in the strict sense of- the 
world. 1 e, population moves which involve 
a change in the usual place of residence or, 
if one considers only in-migration in a 
specific town, population moves from out- 


mobility proves to be essential. As shown 
by Richardson (1982], many of the ftnip- 
tions earned out by small towns are orkmadl 
towards rural areas (to stimulate agricnttuial, 
productivity and trade, to provide ruril 
population with urban services, to genenia 
employment opportunities outside agrkilt^ 
ture, to provide infrastructure to set 
agro-based industries, etc). Thus, if a snudl 
town succeeds in one of its mmn funetiOM 
vis-a-vis rural population, namdy supply¬ 
ing it with non-agricultural employment op¬ 
portunities, it will lead less to an increMe 
in urban in-migration and more to circular 
moves (daily, weekly, seasonal ones, etc). 
Circular mobility towards towns can reveal 
the intensity of the relations between town 
and countryside, and proves to be a good 
indicator of the degree of integration of the 
urban economy in the rural hinterland. 

In the Indian context especially, the 
relatively low level of urbanismion, in sgAie 
of high rural population densities and in¬ 
creasing pressure on agricultural land, Ch- 
courages an investigation of the role of dr- 
cular mobility as a substitute to permanent 
migration to the towns (Racine. 1988], The 
high proportion of rural househt^ tak 
which one or several members pursue non- 
agiicuitural activities outside their villages 
has also been underlined by Breman*s 
itudies (1980] in south Gujarat. 

Theretore m a study on migration and ur¬ 
banisation, and more particuiarly in the case 
of small- and middle-sized towns, it appeats 
essential to replace migration within the 
various forms of spatial moves affecting the 
study town, especially including temporary 
labour moves and commiuting. 


which they contribute, either as entre¬ 
preneurs, or as part of the labour force? 

This paper fits in essentially with the 
second angle of approach suggened, while 
focusing on migration towards middle-sized 
towns. Now, what is the particular signi- 
licancc this dioice for research on migra¬ 
tion and urbanisation in the Indian context? 

Urbanisation in India is characterised by 
turn main features; On the one hand, the 
level of urbanisation is relativeiy low, with 


side which involve a relativdy permanent 
residence in the town, it is necessary to take 
into account the circular mobility. Follow¬ 
ing Zelinski (1971], circular mobility can be 
defined by a large variety of moves being 
generally of short distance, repetitive or 
periodic by nature, but having in common 
no intended permanent change of residence. 
Due attention should be paid in particular 
to temporary labour moves and commuting. 

With reference to the dynamics of small- 


objectives of Study 

We shall investigate here some of the 
issues raised in the preliminaries in the case 
of a fast-growing medium-sized industrial 
town. More precisely we shall examine two, 
main questions. How has in-migration af¬ 
fected the process of industrialisation in the 
study town, and what specific role has com- 
mutiiv played? How have in-migration 
and/or absorption into the industrial sector 
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I Mflected the economic smmk of the migraRtt 
or commuters themselves? 

While focusing on labour migration (or 
workers as well as entrepreneurs) m the in 
dusirial sector, we obviously <to not intend 
to embrace all the facets of the migration 
and urbanisation processes Within the 
(mllltations of this paper, we would mainly 
attempt to better grasp the consequences of 
mtgraiion and commuting in the branch of 
Iceonomic activity which constitutes the 
leading sector in the study town However, 
I in order to better appraise the role of the 
' industnal sector, we shall first present an 
* outline of migration and of the structure of 
I the urtMn labour market Belore examin 
mg the selected questions, a brief presents 
I iHMOf the source of data and the study area 
) IS also necessary 
1 

I II 

, Source of Data 

' This study is part of an ongoing research 
project on the urban development, Indus 
' triabsation and migration processes in 
Indian middle-siaed towns it focuses on the 
case study of a medium town specialising 
in the textile pnnting industry, namely 
Jetpur in Gujarat The findings presented 
in thu paper are based on primary data 
from our own denKMconomic surveys The 
system of investigation adopted combined 
several levels and angles of observation the 
town in Its regional backgiound, the in- 
dhsinal establishment, the household, the 
suhvidual (e n t r ep r eneurs as well as workers) 
Several types of approaches and surveys, 
quantitative as well as qualitative, were also 
conducted The variety oi the observations 
aimed at a better grasp of the different 
facets of the processes of urbanisation and 
migration The field observations were car 
ned out in Jetpur from October 1987 to 
May 1989, in four phases 
The first phase consisted of a preliminarv 
qualitative observation, in the form of in 
lerviews conducted in Jetpur with local 
digmtanes, officials and industrialists It 
enabled us, in particular, to identify the dit 
ferent types of spatial and labour mobility 
induced by the industrialisation process in 
this town 

The second phase consisted of a statistical 
survey on migration and economic activities 
by means of household schedules with a 
tamited number of questions, most of them 
close ended It aimed at describing the 
population according to its demographic, 
•odo-cullural and economic charactenstics. 
and at providing information on in-mig 
raiion m-c-vis the native place as well as 
on out-migration from the household The 
I population covered by the household sui ve> 
included the population oi Jetpur urban ag 
glomeration, as well as the population of the 
, surrounding villages, in order to take com 
tnuters into account A 10 per cent sample 
,of households was drawn, covering all 
f blocks of the urban agglomeration and of 


5 viUages fugled srithm a radius (0 I 
kilometres around Jetpur A syttematic 
sampling was carried out in every block on 
the basis of a direct counting of the 
households, with the help of detailed maps 
previously designed About 2.300 household 
schedules were filled in from January to 
April 1988,' 

The third phase of observation focused 
on the textile printing industry, which is the 
predominant sector of activity in Jetpur 
The unit of observation was the industnal 
establishment, 30 of which were randomly 
selected from the list of the Industrial 
Association, corresponding to a 10 per cent 
sample Extensive interviews with the con 
cerned entrepreneurs were conducted in 
Novonber December, IMS, in order to col 
lect both qualitative and quantitative infor 
mation pertaining to the migration and oc 
cUpation histones of the entrepreneur as 
well as the setting up of she establishment. 
Its economic charactenstics and employment 
details 

The founh phase followed a qualitative 
approach at the micro social level and focus 
ed on the workers of the printing industry 
it was based on in depth interviews con 
ducted with 64 workers, drawn from the 
individual file of the household survey, 
following the method of quota, in order to 
represHii the diilerent categories of workers 
with respect to their occupational group in 
the industry, as well as their place of 
residence and geographical origin The in 
lerviews aimed at reconstructing the detail 
ed migration and occupation histones, and 
at better understanding the reason for in 
migration and the choice of the town—or 
the reason for not migrating and the 
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of eommutars, the process of inertial In 
the urban labour market—Indudbig the 
working conditimis. and the nature «r the 
relations maintained with the native place 
This last survey took place in ApnI-May 
1989 

III 

The Study Area 

Gujarat has been selected fa thu research 
as II IS one of the most urbanised statn in 
India (with the urban population accoun¬ 
ting for 31 per cent of Os total population 
in 1981, as compared to 24 per cent for 
India), and also one of the most mitiiitrlaMe 
ed states' Therefore, it u a region where 
the problems of urban and industnal ifeve- 
lopmeni prove to be particularly relevant for 
study Before presenting more specifically 
the selected town, Jetpur, it seems impor¬ 
tant to give an outline of the economic 
characteristics of the sub-region in which 
Jetpur IS located, namely. Saurashtra, and 
in which most oi the migration and other 
circular moves affecting this town are 
rooted 

Saurashtra 

T)ie region of Saurashtra. the western 
peninsula of Gujarat includes six dutricts,’ 
and accounted for 9 58 million inhabitants 
in 1981 The rate of urbanisation virtually 
remained unchanged from 1961 to 1981, at 
around 31 per cent Thus, though this rate 
IS higher thm the national average, the rural 
population IS still largely predominant 

However, notwithstanding the stability of 
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Year 

Population 

Growth Rale 

Annual Growth 

Sex Ratio 



(Per Cent) 

Rate (ftr Cent) 

(0/00) 

Jetpur 

1941 

28,406 




1931 

28 444 

013 

001 


1961 

31,186 

964 

092 

989 

1971 

41 943 

34 49 

3 01 

957 

1981 

63,074 

30 38 

4 16 

945 

1988 

92.934 

47 34 

369 

920 

Navagadh 

t%l 

1,626 



957 

1971 

2,726 

67 63 

330 

910 

1981 

6AII 

14983 

939 

922 

1988 

20410 

203 34 

17 30 

806 

Jetpur -t- Navagadh 




I9M 

32,812 



987 

1971 

44469 

3614 

313 

934 

1981 

69,883 

5645 

4 38 

943 

1988 

113,744 

62 76 

7 21 

899 


A/oier The confidence intervals at 9S per cent of the total population are Jetpur 9QJ69—95v427, 
Navagadh 19,062—22,689, Jetpur Navagadh 1J>9,48I—I,I8JS2 
The confidence imerwds at 93 per cent of the estimated sex miios m IMS are 
Jetpur 900-941, Navagadh 743—874, Jetpur + Navagadh 869-930 
I9M estimates are based on the 10 per cent household survey on March I. 1988 
Sowms- Censuses 1941 to 1981 
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regHMi AS * «li 0 tit, IMS Mn«i|» Md iniddSte* 
«ized towns, espeenliy towns withoopuU- 
lion between 10,000 uNI S0,000, have grown 
at a fuller me than the average jJodu V H, 
Joshi B H and Parrnar B, 1988] This raises 
the issue of the growth of rate of employ 
ment generation in big (owns The un^y 
mg structural change is said to reflect rural 
oul-migrants’ preference for small- and 
middle sued towns, because of their prox 
imiiy to their rural hinterland, in a social 
context where famil&l bonds and caste rela 
tions maintain their predominant influence 
Moreover, a is suggested that industrial 
policies, both at the level of Gujarat state 
and the central government, which have 
promoted programmes of dispersed indust 
rial development, have allowed certain 
medium sized towns, especially those sur 
rounding the big towns, to act as a buffer 
between the traditional rural sector and the 
modem industrial sector emerging in big 
ger cities 

In spue of an indisputable industrial 
development, the economy of Saurashtra is 
still dominated by agriculture Most of the 
labour force is employed in (his sector—S7 
per cent ol the male working population, 
and 81 per cent of the female working 
populaiion in 1981 Nevertheless, Saurashtra 
agriculture has undergone major changes 
since independence Commercial crops (pre 
dominantly groundnut and then cotton) 
represent an increasing portion as compared 
to food crops (mainly millet, sorghum and 
wheat) The use of mechanised agricultural 
implements has increased and irrigation 
facilities have progressed However, 
Saurashtra being a drought prone region, 
the agriculture is still subjected to the 
vagaries of climate Scaraty and irregulaniy 
of water resources remain a main concern 

Ihe industrial sector is dominated by 
small scale industries, and its structure is 
characterised by the coexistence of modern 
and tiaditional sectors The spatial distribu 
tion of industrial development is unbalanc 
cd With a concentration in some nodal 
points especially in Rajkot district (where 
Jetpur IS tcKa(ed) and stagnation in other 
areas 

As regards social change, the outstanding 
development is “the emergence of (he 

kanbr cultivators as a dominant middle 
order caste m Saurashtra” I Joshi 1989) At 
the origin of this process, there are the land 
reforms and tenancs acts of the post inde 
pendence period, which gave full occupan 
cy rights and ownership to the former 
tenants at will lespecially the kanbis) who 
were wiorking on the lands of local rulers 

Hand Pkintinc. Inodstky in JfcrpuR 

Ihe town selected for this study, Jetpur 
m Rajkot district, exemplifles mono-indust 
rial development based on a traditional ac 
tivity. the dyeing and printing of textile 
(essentially cotton sans) Dyeing and prin 
ting of textile was a traditional craft in 
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traced to ihebegiitt^ of the >9th ceniury 
However, the industry in its jsresent form 
has developed since 1947, with the introduc 
tion of the technique of screen printing 
which gradually replaced block printing * 
This technological change allowed the Iran 
sition from household craft to industrial 
production 

In addition a conjunction of factors 
favoured the development of this industry 
in Jetpur in the post-independence context 
After the partition and the subsequent out 
migration to Pakistan of the rich trading 
community of *Memons’ who left behind 
their property, many evacuated buildings 
became available at a very low cost for 
possible conversion imo industnai premises 
But, on the other hand, the departure of this 
prosperous community led to an economic 
slump Consequently, in I9S0, the munici 
pahty of Jetpur inirt^uced liberal measures 
in the octroi system, in order to give an 
impetus to the deprmsed urban economy 
Those measures were particularly favours 
ble for Ihe local traders and entrepreneurs, 
and endowed Jetpur with a decisive advan 
(age ds compared to (he other towns of 
Saurashtra 

Then the rapid expansion of the screen 
printing industry can be explained by its 
technological and economic characteristics 
To start with it is not a capital intensive in 
dustry The industry does not require high 
initial investment, nor speafle ma^inery or 
sophisticated technology Easily obtainable 
bank credit facilities for jdam and equip 
ment up to 1982-83 was an additional 
favourable factor Raw material were also 
available on credit and cloth supply was 
abundant As the process of screen printing 
IS manual and the mam equipment consists 
of printing tables and screen plates, this 
eiuibled the entrepreneurs to start their con 
cern on a small scale, even in rented 
premises sometimes already equipped, and 
to expand it progressively Moreover Ihe 
system in which the entrepreneurs undertake 
printing work only on contract, according 
to the orders placed by the traders, allow 
ed the entrepreneurs to minimise the ex 
penses as well as the risks, since the traders 
provide them with the doth and market the 
finished products This system, known as 
‘job work*. IS prevalent m Jetpur Further 
more, the concentration of printing factones 
in Jetpur induced agglomeration economies, 
as the new entrepreneurs were assured of 
finding appropriate conditions and in 
frastructure to start that concern—factory 
premises on a rental basis, skilled labour 
and network of traders As tong as the level 
of demand was high, this industry offered 
good and fast profits, with a minimum of 
economic and i^nological constraints, and 
thus attracted many entrepreneurs 

The industruil development in Jetpur cor 
responds to a cast of endogenous dynamics 
which did not benefit from a specifically 
oriented governmental programme The 


dyeing and priMibg Industry lia^ 
undergone considoable expaiuhia, ci|ttN 
ly from the tnid^ to tlK middOa Ibdil^ 
numlw of priming units is a{ 

1,200, all belonging to the small-scale 
lor ' The development of the screen* 
ting industry also promoted several ancffiial^ 
manufacturing and servicing activM^I 
About 250 small units manufacturttip: 
screens, about 100 small units engmed W 
finishing processes, and about 20 uiwl||)f 
manulactunng dyes or other chemicals iMddr 
in the printing process are located m 
town and the nearby villages Since thee#' 
tire process of production is manual, tld' 
employment generation capacity of 
whole industry is considerable Its mad- 
imum capacity is estimated at 40,000 bf tlu 
Jetpur Dyeing and Printing IndusttMU 
Assoaation However, most of the worfcen 
employed remain casual labour 


IV 

Urban Dynamics: An Overview 

The considerable expansion of the dye¬ 
ing and printing industry in Jetpur over the 
last 40 years has been associated with the 
accelerating population growth of the town, 
indicating high and increasing in migration 

The census data show that tin* population 
boom in Jetpur started after 1961 The 
population of the town increased froid 
31,186 in 1961 to 41.943 in 1971 and 63,074 
m 1981, which corresponds to a growth rate 
of 34 5 per cent Junng the first intercensal 
period and of SO 4 per cent during the se¬ 
cond one (Table I) In the same period, the 
Gujarati towns belonging to the same sue 
class as Jetpur in 1971 (namely, class 111 
with population ranging from 20,000 to 
49.999) recorded an average growth rate of 
only 32 6 per cent from 1971 to 1981 The 
population growth of Jetpur has continued 
at an increasing rale after 1981, as shown 
by the estimates based on the 10 per cent 
household survey conducted in 1^—4.2 
per cent per year on an average from 1971 
to 1981 and S 7 per cent from 1981 to 1988 
(Table I) Today, the urban and industrtri 
spread of Jetpur also includes an adjacent 
village. Navagadh, which has devdop^ into 
a suburb at an exploding growth rate (9 6 
per cent on an average from 1971 to IWI, 
and 17 3 per cent per year from 1981 to 
1988) Jetpur and Navagadh together con¬ 
stitute an urban agglomeration of around 
1,13,730 inhabitants (1988 estimates) * 

The evolution of the sex ratios shows that 
the population has an increasing numbers 
of males, which is usually an indicator 
of male-dominated labour in migration 
(Table 1) In the total population of the ag¬ 
glomeration, the non-nauves account for 44 
per cent and in the employed population 
they alone account for 33 per cent, as the 
employed labour force participation rates 
prove to be considerably higher among (he 
in migrants than among the natives, fdr 
males as well as for females (Tables 2 and 
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plkyerf a major role in the deve^mteni of 
iiM urban economy Theteographicalongm 
of the In-migrants is essentially regional—86 
per cent were born in Saurashtra, and 
among (hem nearly half in Rajkot district 
(where Jetpur is located (Table 4) Besides, 
60 per cent of the in-migrants come from 
«uml areas (Table 4) 

The dyang and printing industry is the 
mt^ important sector of economic activi¬ 
ty for the population residing in the urban 
i^omeration—44 per cent of the employed 
population IS concentrated in this sector 
’ (Table 5) However, Female workers are 
{almost excluded from the dyeing and prin- 
I ting industry They represent only 2 per cent 
' of the persons employed in this branch If 
I only the male employed population is con- 
f sidned, the impact of ihe dyeing and prin 
, ting industry bKomes even more striking 
This sector gives employment to almost half 
t of the employed males 
t The different impact of in migration in 
(the urban employed population according 
to the branch of economic activity is shown 
I in Table 6 Though the proportion of in- 
migrants in the dyeing and printing industry 
IS high and noticeably higher than tte 
average, oi more precisely for the male 
employed population (S6 per cent against 
1 51 per cent respectively),' the contribution 
of in-migrants pioves to be proportionately 
stronger in some other sectors, especially in 
construction and in transpon and communi¬ 
cation Not surprisingly, the development 
'of the dyemg and panting industry in Jetpur 
led the entire urban economy and gave im¬ 
petus to the other branches of activity which 
have also absorbed large numbers of 
migrants 

However, if one focuses on the in-migrant 
employed population, it should be underlin¬ 
ed that 45 per cent of this population is 
engaged in the dyeing and printing industry, 
JUid S3 pet cent of the male employed popu¬ 
lation (Table 7) In terms of voljme of 
employment opportunities provided for the 
in>migrants, the dyeing and printing in 
dustry indeed plays a strategic role 

The structure of Jetpur labour market 
and the specific role of the dyeing and prin 
ting industry in employment generation and 
population attraction cannot be Fully ap- 
jpraised by limiting the scope of the study 
to the working population residing in the 
Sirban agglomeration It is also necessary to 
take into account ihe population residing in 
the hinterland, in order to apprehend the 
litohenomenon of commuting, which proves 
to be vital in the case of Jetpur 
' The household survey conducted in five 
Villages surrounding Jetpur shows clearly 
I that the urban labour market is also an im 
ntoant source of employment opportunities 
|wr Ihe rural population In the surveyed 
(Villages, which are located within a radius 
i^f eight kilometres around Jetpur. 22 per 
iP^l of the total employed population com 
l^aiute daily to work in the urban agglomera 
ft 
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—i»r f n.-- ' I J if ^ '1 

ikM. 

fm the mate employed popmiilan (Time 8), 

The disinbutKHi of the rural employed 
population by branch of economic activity 
shows more precisely the high contribution 
of the dyemg and printing industry to the 
livelihood of the village people In the rural 
sample 21 per cent of the total employed 
population, and 33 per cent of the male 
employed population, are engaged in this 
sector (TaUe 9) 

The interviews with the industrialists 
revealed that the zone of influence of the 
Jetpur industrial labour market extends up 
to about 30 kilometres around (he urban ag 
glomeration Therefore, the rural survey, 
which was hmited to the first eight kilometre 
circle (due to feasibility considerations, 
especially time and cost constrainu), cannot 
provide us a full measure of the attraction 
effect of the Jetpur labour market on the 
population of the entire hinterland In par¬ 
ticular. the intensity of commuting from the 
surrounding areas is etpecied to be negative¬ 
ly correlated with the ^stance to Jetpur, as 
an increasing distance means also increas¬ 
ing cost and tune of daily transportation 
Nevertheless, the rural survey illustrates the 
decisive impact of the Jetpur economy on 
the nearby villages, and shows the extent to 
which the rural population can be dependent 
for Its living on the employment oppor 
lunities supplied by the urban industrial 
labour market 

Employment Generation bv the 
Printing Industry 

As mentioned above, according to the 
estimate provided by the industiial associa 
tion, the maximum employment capaaty of 
Jetpur dyeing and printing industry would 
approximate 40,000 This figure includes 
employment m ancillary industnes (sari 
finishing units, screen manufactunng umts, 
dye manufactunng units), and includes all 
the types of work and sutus in employment, 
entrepreneurs as well as workers, onployers, 
self-employed workers as well as employees 
and unpaid helpers. Maximum capaaty also 
implies the maximum employment which 
would be generated provided all the units 
function at their full capacity 

However, it must be pointed out that these 
optimal economic conditions have not been 
fulfilled for at least the last five to six years, 
due to economic difficulties faced by the in 
dustry, which were increased from 1985 to 
mid-IMS by the adverse effect of severe 
drought [Dupont, 1989a] * 

Based on the IMS household survey, the 
working population employed in the textile 
panting industry (including ancillary units) 
and residing in Jetppr urban agglomeration 
was estimated at around 16,500—around 
2,000 entrepreneurs and 14,500 hired 
workers " To obtain the aaual employment 
generation of this industry, the commuters 
living in the surrounding areas should be 
added to these figures According to the 
survey of industaal establishments, the pro- 




of tire dyewB 8MI prMhftg iadiMliT MhtW 


approximaie 30 per eeni, coming nuialy 
from villages locaicd within a radius of 25 
kiiometies around Jetpur, but also from 
towns even bigger than Jetpur, up to 32 
kiiometies away " Thereftaicv the number of 


commuters in Jetpur dyeing and pnnung in- 


Tabi e 2 Percentaoe or In Miobants in 
THE Population of Jetpur Urban 
Aociomeration 



Male 

female 

Toial 

Total 

population 

369 

52 8 

444 


(6279) 

(5646) 

(11925) 

Employed 

population 

514 

76 3 

545 


(3452) 

(489) 

(3941) 


Mnt flares m parenthesis refer to number 
of persons in the considered popula 
tion 

Sounr 10 per cent household Survey, 1988 


Tabi e 3 Employed 1 abour Force 
pARTicimnoN Rate bv Migration Status in 
Jetpur Urban Agglomeration 


Migration 

Status 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Native 

42 4 

44 

271 


(3959) 

(2666) 

(6625) 

In-migrant 

76 5 

125 

405 

Total 

(2320) 

(2980) 

(5300) 

population 

55 0 

87 

33 0 


(6279) 

(5646) 

(11925) 


Note- Figures m parenthesis refer to number 
of persons in the considered popu¬ 
lation 

Sounr 10 per cent household survey. 1988 


Tabi e 4 Distribution of In Migrants in 
Jetpur Urban Agglomeration bv 
Native Place 


Native Place Number Pei Cent 


Gujarat 

^uiashlni 


Rajkot Distna 

2,158 

40 7, 

Junagadh dist 

1,289 

24 3 

Amicb dist 

442 

84 

Other districts in 

Saurashtra 

673 

12 77ft 

Other distnets in I 

Gujarat 

268. 

5* 

Disiria not known 

18 

03 J 

Other sutes in India 

311 

59 

ftiktsuin 

107 

20 

Other foieign 

couniaes 

32 

0.6 

Place not known 

2 

00 

Ibtal 

5,300 

1000 

Rural 

3,186 

601 

Urban 

2,045 

386 

Not known 

69 

13 

Total 

5,300 

1000 


Sounr 10 per cent household survey, IM8 
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total amploinnein HMiwed 
It $tfll consMeralile Thu cttimaie n tiohctent 
With other data provided by the industrial 
associaiion on the number of umts and their 
processing capacity These data further 
reveal the whole magnitude of the pheno 
menon of commuting and us vital role for 
the urban based industry 

The geogiaphical origins of the poputa 
lion settled m the urban agglomeration 
already showed i^at Jetpur was a regional 
centre deeply rooted in us countryside, from 
the economic viewpoint as well, this growth 
centre proves to be highly integrated in its 
hinterland 

The strategic lole of the dyeing and print 
ing industry fur the economy of the town 
as well as its valuable impact on the suiroun 
ding areas have also been underlined The 
next seciiuns nl this pape' will fucus on this 
industi.a> secu ' tii order firstly to appraise 
n 1 e speciiica'i/ the roU oi tn migiation 
w i ooirn .ing m the process ot induslnaii 
r,i’i >.i at d secot aly lo examine the extent 
to whic i lu 'nigrants or tommuters have 
t*fiict I* til .11 their absorption intu ibe 


ut* 0,1 11 T at labour inaixet 


V 

Role >/ 111 Migration and 
t ornniuting in Printing 
Industry 

i' 0 wr. (oiiMoer the entrepreneurs of the 
< <■ ng a Id printing industry (including its 
<i iha.y in Ic'tries) on the basis of the 
ri 1 of the lO pei cent household survey 
II p ccce.eci! a sample oi 2I*> entrepreneurs, 
»i picv c' oy it-c analysis ol the in-dcpth in 
(*s 'I'h entrepieneurs 
T eit. I > .reams ThuugP ihc niajoniy 
r r (‘[itiepieneurs (^7 per cent) are 
a s ! tc y ur urban agglomeiaiion, the 
I I, n VI in migrants is significant 

• vPIVt) 

*' eo>ei. III a historical perspective, the 
I 1 III I an to have introduced the iradi 
tion of Jyeii.g and punting in Jetpur at the 
liegiiining of the 19th century were in mig 
rants They weie invited by the local ruler 
of Jetpur, along with various artisans and 
traders, in order to promote the economic 
expansion of Ihe town In 1813, the first 
taiTiilies belonging to the khatn community 
vyete called from Kalavad in Jamnagar 
district to develop dyeing and printing craft 
and tiade in Jetpui {Bhagvanlal Sam 
patraam, 1868] Th^ were followed by other 
khatn artisans coming from textile printing 
cemies located m the neighbouring districts 
of Junagadh and Amreli And the pioneer 
in the setting up and promotion of the screen 
printing industry in Jetpur since 1947 was 
a direct descendant of the first khatn fami 
ly which arrived more than a century ago 
Many of the present entrepreneurs who are 
natives of Jetpur are descendants of those 
who migrated several generations ago, bnng- 
mg with them the technical as well as entre- 


I jiMtts ihltpUry nib 
ment of the dyeii^ and printing industry, 
and transmitted from one generation to the 
other 


Coming back to the contemporary devc 
lopment of the dyeing and pnmmg industry 
in Jetpur (since 1947), the migration streams 
observable among the current entfepieneurs 
show that the geographical origin of the in 


migrants is still mostly regional (Table 10) 
Most of the in migrants came from Cuyarat 
(80 per cent), moreover all the native places 
of the Gujarati migrants arc concentrated in 
Saurashtra Rajkot district (where Jetpur is 
located) accounts alone for 40 per cent of 
all the migrants’ native places, and the ad 
joining disticis of Junagiuth and Amreii for 
27 per cent and 7 per cent respectively 
Some caste based distinctions are discer- 



AU the Iw^ taptMiiM 
of Rajkot, Junagadh or Ansrali 
Among migrants from states in IiuKh I 
than Gujarat, there are only very finir i 
treprencurs from the states of Rajatthidh ] 
Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, anfl 
belonging to traditional trading commundiaa 
(saniyas. luhanas) Last but not the Icaid, 
there is a significant group of entrepmiei)|| 
natives of Sindh in Pakistan (13 per cent , 
the tn migrant entrepreneurs), who arriveti t 
soon after the partition They Ire esseniiaKy , 
khatns who were already engaged in dyeuai i 
and printing activity m their place of ongia . 

Though the Jetpur dynng and printing in- ^ 
dustry has attracted many non-native en- 
tiepieneurs, the entrqncneunal dytuunics at 
the basis of Ihe industrial development of 
the town remains regional, with 91 per cent 


TAHLt 3 DisiaiBUTioN OF Emnjovfd PEasoNs av BaANCH OF Economic Activity (Woaaiwi 


Population Resioinc in Jetpue Ueban AooioMEaATtON) 


Branch of Activity 

Male 

Pemalc 

Total 

Number 

Per Cem 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Agriculture 

236 

68 

170 

348 

406 

103 

Dyeing priming indusines 

1697 

492 

34 

69 

1731 

43 9 

Household industry 

32 

09 

44 

90 

76 

19 

Other industries 

274 

79 

23 

47 

297 

76 

Consihiciion 

89 

26 

69 

141 

138 

40 

Commerce trade 

688 

199 

42 

86 

730 

185 

Transport-communication 

169 

49 

5 

10 

174 

44 

Services 

263 

76 

102 

209 

365 

93 

Not known 

4 

01 

— 

— 

4 

01 

Total 

3432 

1000 

489 

1000 

3941 

1000 


Sourer 10 per cent household survey, I9g8 


TAELLb PaopoirnoNS OF In Mioa ANTS BY Beanc HOF Economic Activity (EmpiovldPopula 
T ioN Resioino in jETPua Urban Acolomebation) 


Branch of Activity 

Male 

Female 

Toul 

Agriculture 

30) 

788 

505 

Dyeing priming industries 

55 9 

647 

560 

Housdiold industry 

500 

773 

65 8 

Other industries 

412 

— 

434 

C onstruciion 

78 7 

79 7 

791 

( ommerce-trade 

419 

667 

43 3 

Transpon-communicaiion 

680 

— 

690 

Services 

58 6 

77 5 

63 8 

Total 

514 

76 3 

545 


Notes The corresponding numben are given in tables S and 7 
— refers to less than 30 observations 
Sourer 10 per cent household survey, 1988 


Tabi c 7 DivraiBUTioN ot Empuovfo Persons by Branch of Economic Activity In Miorants 
Resioinc in Jrrpua Urban Agglomeration 


Branch of Activity 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cem 

Agriculture 

71 

40 

134 

3S9 

205 

95 

Dyeing pnniing industnes 

948 

33 4 

22 

59 

970 

452 

Household industry 

16 

09 

34 

91 

SO 

23 

Other industries 

113 

64 

16 

43 

129 

60 

Construction 

70 

39 

35 

148 

125 

51 

Commerce-trade 

288 

16 2 

28 

73 

316 

14 7 

Transpon-communication 

113 

65 

5 

13 

120 

56 

Services 

154 

87 

79 

212 

233 

109 

Toul 

1775 

1000 

' 373 

1000 

2148 

1000 


Sourer 10 per cent household survey, IMS 
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bd o n gi m 10 Sowruiitik As 'Ah’ » the 
nml/iirto origin of (^in>mignni emie- 
pmieun is conconed, the majority of them, 
59 per oeu, come from urban areas. 


tefnai caphai to induttrlri invetimeffl 
ihfou^' iramfen made by die iib-migraiit en- • 
irepreneun should be underlined while ex¬ 
amining the role of migration in the in- 






they 09 m 

have the optionof aelihiga. 9 lBtdflMidte 
raise the lequired capital. Tint precsm ol 
transfer of agricultuial surpiut to the benefit 


Apart from the significant stream of 
$iadlu-Kkhatrit who arrived between 1947 
and the early 30s, the in-migration to Jetpur 
i ineeded up after 1900, duri^ the best period 
.4n eapansion for the printing industry. The 
b^igration of t**e kaidti entrepreneurs is 
dearly more/ecent than that of the fchatris. 

. Mostof thekanbtinTmigranit(22outof26 
in the sample) came since 1970, whilealaige 
maiority of the khatri in-migrants (30 out 
of 42).came before 1970 (Ihble 11).'’ 


dustrialisation process. 

For the entrepreneurs who have been in¬ 
volved in dyeing and printing craft in their 
families for generations, in the khatri com¬ 
munity ci^KCially, there was no transfer of 
capital as such, but rather a reconversion 
from textile dyeing or block priming to 
screen printing, starting from a very small 
scale and operating on a family basis, with 
a gradual extension of the enterprise by 
reinvestment of the profit made 


of the urban industrial devdopment cgonot 
be attributed only to the migrants' ecanoink 
strategy. This stnucgy is prevalent among the 
entire community of kanbi eniiepreneurs in 
Jetpur, in-migrants as well as natives, and 
the in-migrants have comribuied their share 
What should be emphasised here is how the 
urban industrial devdopment has directly 
bencnted from the progress in the agriculture 
of the surrounding region. 


The various migration streams reflect the in the case of migrant entrepreneurs Contribution of 1n-Micrants 


cbniemporary history of the developr^t of 
the dydng a^ printing industry in jftpur. 
At the outset the industry was promoted by 
khatri entrepreneurs for whom dydng and 
printing is an ancestral activity. The immus- 
ing eccHiomic prospects of this industry then 
attracted many other entrepreneurs, whodid 
not necessarily: bdong>to the traditional 
communities of artisans or traders. Among 
the newcomers the kanbis, traditionally a 
caste of cultivators, took an increasing pan 
in the industrial development of Jetpur. 
Ibday, the kanbi entrepreneurs remesent the 
majority group in ,the dyeing and printing 
industry (42 per cent of the entrepreneurs), 
followed by the khatcis who lost ihdr 
leading position (34 per cent), and the 
vaniyas who foim a noticeable, though 
minority, group (8 per cent).'* 

The contribution of ihe in-migrant en¬ 
trepreneurs in terms of human resources is 
not a mere question of demographic weight, 
but also of differential impact and skills. As 
regards the age .structure, the in-migrant en¬ 
trepreneurs prove to be older than the non- 


bdonging to traditional trading communities 
(vaniyas, iuhanas) or to the khatri families 
traditionally engaged in the textile trade, the 
capital tequired'for the initial' investment in 
the dyeing and printing industry, or at least 
part of it, was often raised with the profit 
made in the trading activities already car¬ 
ried out by the family before settling in 
Jetpur. 

In the case of the kanbi entrepreneurs, the 
transfer of capital was from agriculture 10 
industry. These were the entrepreiieurs com¬ 
ing from farmers' families who developed 
cash crop agriculture, especially after 1969 
with the bank natioruilisation policy, which 
provided easy access to financial facilities. 
Eventually they benefited from the progress 
of irrigation facilities and managed to set 
aside surplus from agricultural incomes. 
This process took place in particular in the 
surroundings of Jetpur, in the command 
area of the Bhadar irrigation dam and canal, 
where irrigation facilities supplied since 
1966-67 allowed the farmers to make good 
profits from agriculture and reinvest tham 


TO Industrial Labour Force 

The demographic contribution of in¬ 
migrant workers to the labour force of the 
dyeing and printing industry is considera¬ 
ble—S8 per cent among the workers living 
in Jetpur urban agglomeration, and 44 per 
cent among tiM workers living in the five 
surveyed villages. This shows that the 
villages in the vicinity hwe also received one 
part of the labour migrants who were ab¬ 
sorbed into the urban industrial sector. The 
residential choice of the latter can be ex¬ 
plained by less expensive options of rented 
accommodation in the villa^ as compared 
to the level of rents in the urban agglomera¬ 
tion. In addition, in one of the surveyed 
villages, two big dyeing and printing tac- 
lories were set up, wich recruit essentially 
inter-state migrant workers who are housed 
in the premises of the plant itself. 

The migrant workers who have settled in 
Ihe surrounding villages of Jetpur are also 
taken into account to examine the charac¬ 
teristics of the migration streams which sup- 


migrant. Only 23 per cent of them are less 
than 30 yean old, as against SO per cent of 
the latter (Ikble 12)'^ which has to be 
related to the history of the migration 
streams. The in-migrani entrepreneun are 
more educated than the non-migrant—47 
per cent of the former h4ve studied beyond 
Ihe lOih suiidard, as against 36 per cent of 
the latter (Thbte 13).'* Besides formal 
education, the in-migrants are often equip¬ 
ped with entrepreneurial acumen and tech¬ 
nical skills, or experience in trade (see 
Section VI). 


Table 8: Distribution of Empuoved Persons by Place of Work in Jetfur 


(Working Population Residing in Five Surrounding Villages) 


Place of Work 

Male 

Female 

Ibtal 


Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Village of residence 

410 

33.1 

406 

87.3 

816 

67.5 

Jetpur UA 

261 

33.1 

6 

1.3 

267 

22.1 

Other places 

73 

9.8 

S3 

11.4 

126 

10.4 

Toul 

774 

100.0 

463 

100.0 

1209 

100.0 


Souivr. 10 per cent household survey, 1988. 


Table 9: Distribution of Employed Persons by Branch of Economic Activitt in Jetpur 


iHvesimeni: In certain cases, the en- (Working Population Residing in Five Surrounding Villages) 


trepreneurs* migration to Jetpur is also ac- 
. companied by a transfer of camtal. The ini¬ 
tial investments made by the in-migrant en- 
■ tidpieneurs in the dyeing and printing in- 
duriry were not systematically realised, even 
' partly, with funds raised outside Jetpur, in 
I. the migrants* native place or any other place 
of previous residence. The entrepreneurs’ 
^ tntgration and occupation histories show 
^ that in many cases the initial funds were rais- 
' ed with the savings realised from economic 
|. activities carried out in Jetpur itself before 
'' the setting up of their printing unit, supple- 
i mented by bank or GFSC' loans if neces- 


Branch of Activity 

Male 

Female 

Ibtal 


Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Agriculture 

215 

28.9 

269 

57.9 

484 

4ao 

Dyeing-priming industries 

247 

33.2 

1 

0.2 

248 

2 QJ 

Household industry 

3 

0.4 

13 

2.8 

16 

IJ 

Chher industries 

34 

4.6 

1 

0.2 

33 

2.9 

Construction 

123 

16.3 

166 

35.7 

289 

23.9 

Commerce-trade 

57 

7.7 

II 

2.4 

68 

S.6 

Transpon-communication 

37 

3.0 

1 

0.2 

38 

3.1 

Services 

28 

3.8 

3 

0.6 

31 

2 A 

Total 

744 

100.0 

463 

100.0 

1209 

100.0 


■Soum: 10 per cent household survey, IWg. 
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plied the labour fon.« to the tnduMrmI sei. 
tor The analysn h bawd on the revolts of 
the 10 p« cent household survey which 
covered a total sample (urban and rural) of 
1,764 workers employed in the dyeing and 
printing industry, out of them 988 in mig 
rants (i e, S6 per cent) 

MigntiOH strtamF Like those of the in 
migrant cniiepieneurs, the migrant workers' 
gtographicai origins are characterised by the 
predominance of Gujarat (81 per cent of all 
the in migrant workers* native places), with 
a high concentration in the district where 
Jetpur IS located (32 per cent) (Ihble 14) 
However, as compared to the in-migtant en 
trepreneurs (lable 10), or to the entire in- 
migrant population of the urban agglomera 
tion (Dible 4), the geographical recruitment 
area of the migrant workers of the dyeing 
and printing industry shows a signiHcant 
inter state migration stream (17 per cent of 
the migrant workers’ native places), par¬ 
ticularly from Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Bihar Besides, the migrant workers are 
predominantly of rural origin (76 per cent 
of them) (Ihble 14) 

Most of the migrant workers absorbed 
into the dyeing and printing industry arnv 
ed recently—63 per cent of them since 1980 
(Table IS), while the entreprAieurs in 
migration was more evenly spread over the 
last 30 years (Bible II) This suggests that 
labour migration played a strategic role dur 
ing the most recent phase of expansion of 
the dyeing and printing industry by helping 
the industry to face its increasing labour 
requirement 

The quantitative contnbution of migra¬ 
tion to the industrial labour torce is in¬ 
disputable; but Its qualitative impact should 
also be examined Concerning iIk age struc 
lure, in migration has not had an important 
effect on the structure of the industnal 
labour force. In migrant workers as well as 
non-migrani both form very young popula- 
uons, though the in migrants ate slightly 
older than the non migrants forming 66 per 
cent and 70 per cent respectively of in 
dividuals below 30 years (Ihble 16) '* As to 
the level of formal education, the in migram 
workers are appienably less educated than 
the non-migrants The proportion of il 
literates is almost double among the former 
(28 per cent as against 15 per cent) 
(Bible |7) '* This could be related to the 
geographical origins of the migrants, com 
mg mainly from rural areas or, for inter state 
migrants, from regions less developed than 
Gujarat In any case, apart from the clerical 
workers and sales workers, for whom for¬ 
mal education is important, but who repre¬ 
sent only 7 per cent of all the workers of the 
dyeing and printing industry, the skills re¬ 
quired to work in this industry are acquired 
through apprenticeship and training in the 
factory itsdf What is more imporunt than 
formal education is the fact that the migrant 
workers may have some specific skills or 
other ‘qualities' in the eyes of the industna- 
lists, winch may even result in preferential 


teaudmem to the migranlt* advantage. Thu 
n the cave ot the inter state mqrant workers, 
whose specific function in the industry n ex¬ 
amined below 

Speitfu fumiion of mier-siaie migrani 
workers-1 Ik significance of the recruitment 
of inter state migrant workers was initially 
revealed during the preliminary round of 
observation in Jetpur This is a reiativeiy 
recent and still limited type of recruitment, 
which IS however indicative of a new econo¬ 
mic logic, and likely to lead to a reinforced 
trend Since the imd 70s, some entrepreneurs 
have started recruiting workers from states 
other than Gujarat, mainly from the nor¬ 
thern densely populated states of Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar, and from the bordering 
stale of Rajasthan Most ofttn these workers 
are recruited through intermedianes, con¬ 
tractors or reftuiiing agents They are male 
adults and teenagers who oome to Jetpur 
without their families, and the duration of 
their stay in Jetpur depends directly on the 
duration of their engagement, which u of 
a temporary nature. They are housed in the 
premises of the plant itself, and therefore, 
they are not at all integrated into the urban 
pojHilalion They also return periodically to 
their native place for one Or several months, 
usually every year 

It was not easy to carry out a survey of 
these temporary migrants who live op the 
fnnge of the common urban residential 
system and moreover are very mobile This 
M us to consider all the industnal zones as 
possible residential areas, end include them 
m the field of the household suevey con 
ducted at the place of residence of the in 
dividuals Moreover, in addition to the 10 
per cent sample survey, we took the oppor 
tumiy of a systematic checking in all the fac 
tones to conduct an enumeration of all the 
workers living in the factories and collect a 
first set of basic data on this sub-popu 
lation ” The information presented here is 
based on this survey competed by the in- 
depth interviews conducted with some of the 
inter-state migrant worken and thmr con¬ 
tractors, as well as with tlK industrialists 
retorting to this kind of recruitment 

The population of inter-state migrant 
workers living in the faaories, which was 
enumerated m JanuaryApnl I9HL amounted 
to 1,113, which would represent 4 per cent 
of the estimated total labour foroe of the 
dyeing and pnnting uidustiy This flguic can 
be compart to the estimated number of 
inter slate migrant workers based on the 10 
per cent household survey, namely, around 
1,635,*' or about 6 per cent ol the estimated 
total labour force. The difference is due to 
the fact that not all inter-state migrant 
woi kers are housed in the factory premises 
Some of them have arranged for indepen¬ 
dent accommodation, tpmetimes virtually 
at the gate of the factory, in over-crowded 
insalubnous rooms But thar housing con¬ 
ditions are not necessanly better than those 
of thar fellow workers living inside the fac¬ 
tories, and they are unable to escape from 


v'" T ■'a 

the control tMictied over them by 
tractor Besides, some imer-staie 
workers have also come independently m T 
these ofganised channels of recniumeitt* 

However, these flguies should be coMU 
sidered as a minimum esiimate of ^ 
employment potential of the dyang adii 
printing industry for this specific category 
of workers On the one hand it is quuelike- , 
ly that some teams of workers living inside 
the factories have been missed out, due to 
possible misinformation leading to omts^ 
Sion ** On the other hand, in case of 
slacknes in the printing industry, if no more 
work IS availably these inter state temporary 
migrant workers leave Japur, especiidly as 
they nather have any projKr residimee there; 
nor do thar families shift there Thar 
presence in Jetpur bang exclusively attach 
ed to their working contract, they return to 
their native place or go to other places m 
search of work Now the household 
survey—and the enumeration—took place 
in the last year of a three year period of 
drought which severely affected the textile 
printing industry, and many teams of tem 
porary migrant workers left Japur at that 
time—half of them according to some in¬ 
dustrialists’ estimates This was conf rmed 
by interviews coiiduaed afta the 1988 mon 
soon, which brought great relief to this in 
dustiy and allowed the recruitment of inta 
state migrant workas to resume at a higher 
pace. Biking these two faaors into account 
(omission and fluctuations), the actual 
share—apart from economic crisis condi¬ 
tions—of the inta-sute migrant workers in 
the total labour force of the dyang and pnn 
ting industry could be estimated at around 
10 pa cent 

Nevertheless, the rote of the inta state 
migrant workers extends beyond thar 
demographic woght, which remans s{ill 
modest The inta-siate labour migration to 
Japur conesponds to well defined channels 
of lecnutment, with occupational specialisa¬ 
tion according to the region of origin of the 

Tabul 10 DisraiBUTioN or In Mioxant 

ENTaEniENruRS in jEiPua Dylinc. and 

PaiNTINO INDOSTXY BY NATIVE PlACE 


Native Place 

Numba 

Pw Cent 

Gujarat 

^urashira 

Rajkot disina 

37 

402 

Junagadh distna 

*25 

27 2 

Amtell distna 

6 

65 

Otha distnets in 

Saurashtn 

5 

54 

Distna not known 

1 

11 

Otha stales in India 

5 

55 

Hikisian 

12 

130 

Burma 

I 

II 

Total 

92 

1000 

Rural 

37 

402 

Urban 

54 

58 7 

Not known 

1 

11 

Total 

92 

1000 


Source- 10 pa cent household survey, 1988 
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wwteM, ki iwrticiilw prmten from lU- 
jMKlMn. worfcen for iipniiii ktid f(Min(tlK 
ttris from Uttar Pmdeih and Bihar Theiat- 
ler fuini a ipecific function in the process 
of production of the pnming industry, which 
e^ilains the origin of thu migianon stream 
In addition to the usual techniques of press 
ing and folding, the Uttar Pndeshi and 
Bihari workers perform an exclusive 
Hmshing technique called ‘bamboo roll' or 
'Benares roll'^* which has been used tradi* 
iionaily in Benares for a long time It was 
mtroduoed in Jetpur in the mid-lOe m order 
to supply the Calcutta market with sans to 
specially fit the consumers' tastes. The 
technique qqianded in Jetpur factories along 
with thr growing importance of the Cakutta 
market among the marketing plaoes of let- 
pur sans, was subsequently accompanied by 
an increasuig migration stream of workers 
from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. As the 
“Benares roir technique h not known by 
the local Gujarati srorken, the migrant 
workers from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar hold 
the monopoly for this type of work, which 
secures them a niche m the industrial labour 
market of Jetpur 

The recruitment of inter-state migrant 
workers presents, for the employers, a second 
advamage- they constitute a more doale and 
more easily exploitable labour force. As 
these workers come to Jetpur exclusively to 
work without the imtial mtention of settling 
down, and m addition from regions less 
devel o ped than Gujarat, they are not deman¬ 
ding about working conditions and wages, 
since these will always be better than what 
they could find in that native piace. Though 
tfatt last remark could apply alro to Gujarati 
migrant workers, particularly those craning 
from rural areas, in the case of inter-sute 
migrant workers this predisposition is more 
pronounced due to their spectfle conditions 
ol migration In partKulsr it is easier for the 
employer to impose longer working hours 
and night shifts to the workers who live 
within the factory premises itself, as most 
of the inter sute migrant workers do As 
against this, the local workers as well as the 
migranu settled with their families m Jetpur 
are reluctant to accept work at mght, and 
as far as the commuters are concerned, the 
mght shift IS excluded, and, moreover, their 
working hours are limited to a certain ex¬ 
tent by the length of the transportation time 
or even constrained by bus and tram timings. 
Fuithermoie; the inter uate migrant workers 
are generally under the control of conirac 
tors and 'master/ who set the working hours 
as well as the wages, and thus release the 
industnalists from manpower management 
problems Lastly, the local labour trade 
unions have no impact on the inter-state 
migrant workers secluded behind the factory 
Mte under ‘due’ control, which is seen as an 
additional advantage by the employer 

A last advantage, for the mdustrudists, of 
recruiting mter-tiaie migrant workers, is the 
great elastiaty of this labour supply RediK- 
tion of manpower in case of slackness is 
never a problem for the employers in this 


smaU-scale industry «4ikh manages to keep 
out of all industrud and labour legislation, 
on the contrary increasing the labour force 
to meet an additional demand during the 
peak season is noi nccessanly obvious in a 
mono-indusirial town The crauract labour 
system, which prevails in Jetpur exclusively 
among the inter-siate migrant workers, of 
fen a convenient solution to the lodusiria- 
lists it u the contractors* responsibiiiiy to 
ensure an adequate supply of labour, and in 
care of an increasing demand, the comiK- 
tors can recruit eaaly m the migrants’ native 
state (which is gently also their native 
state) The recniitmem channels and the 
necessary network of relations are already 
establish^ and, m Uttar Piadesh and Bihar 
particulariy, there » a reserve army of 
unemployed or disguised unemplojcd which 
ensures virtually unlimited labour supply- 
according to Lewis’ wdl known model 
1I9M) 

'fokmg all these factors uito considemtion. 
some industnalists implement a ddiberate 
preferential recniitmeiit policy for mter-sutc 
migrant workers Though this type of 
recruitment is still limited within the total 
labour force employed in the dyeing and 
pnnting industry, the specific functions and 
charactensiics of the inter-sute migrant 
workers may allow us to foresee an incicas 
mgtrend In this case, the hypothesis of ten¬ 
sion ansmg between the inter-state migrants 
and the local workers cannot be completely 
niledout There is already a feeling—though 
not widespread—among the local workers 
that the recruitment of inter-state migrant 
workers has a negative impact on the poten¬ 
tial improvement of their working condi¬ 
tions and earnings, and also weakens their 
negotiating power with the mdustrudists 
The germ of resentment could be increased 
if the local workers have alio the impression 
that their employment might be tbieateaed 

Specffic/mciion tiS commuierr The con¬ 
siderable demographic contnbution of the 
commuters to the labour force of the dyeing 
and prmtmg industry has already been 
stated VMe shall attempt, now, to examine 
what specific role the commuters are likely 
to play in the industrialisation process, 
beyond their vital labour supply 

From the point of view of urbanisation 
and town planning, urban industrialisation 
which relies to a large extent upon tte com 
muting labour force, presenu an obvious ad 


vantage the town benefits from thh 
force without beanng any additional 
ing cost, and with a limited bunkit (ii^ 
terms of civic amemties to provide for tldiW 
population W 

However this specific segment of 
labour force has one disadvantage msoHiir 
as running the industry u concerned. Rs la« t 
of flexibility in working hours, and the fad > 
that It IS not available at all times As men- y 
tioned above, overtime and mght shift Mk (| 
not compatible with commuting Moreovgfi * ^ 

' *, 

TABLe 12 PERCtNTAOE OtSTKiaUTIONOF 
Entrepreneurs in Jetpur Dyeinc, and . 

Printing Industry by Aof and Migration 
Status 

(Ptr ewtfj 


Age 

In 

Migranu 

Non 

Migrants 

Total 

It 19 

22 

12 

28 

20-24 

76 

220 

15 8 

25 29 

15 2 

25 2 

209 

30-34 

15 2 

14 6 

14 9 

3$ 39 

207 

14 6 

17 2 

4044 

120 

65 

88 

4549 

54 

33 

42 

50-54 

98 

49 

70 

55 59 

54 

24 

37 

60 -f 

65 

33 

47 

Toul 

1000 

lOOO 

1000 

Number 

92 

123 

215 


Sounr 10 per tent household survey. 1988 


Take 13 Percentage Distribution or 
Entrepreneurs in Jetpur Oveinc and 
Printing Industry by Level of Education 
AND Migration Status 

(^reenif 


Level of 
Education 

In Mig 
rams 

Non 

Migrants 

Toul 

illiterate 

11 

08 

09 

lst-4(h standard 

119 

106 

112 

5ih 7th standard 

98 

98 

98 

8 th lOih 
sundard 

304 

431 

37 7 

Ihh I2th 
sundard 

18 5 

14 6 

163 

College and 
above 

283 

211 

241 

Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Number 

92 

123 

215 


SouKf 10 per cent household survey, 1988 


Tame II Distrirution of In Migrant Entretoeneurs in Jetpur Dvfing and Printing 
Industry by Year os Arrival and Caste 


yfear of Amval Khatns Ktnbis All In Migrant 

Entrepiwicura 

Number Per Cem Number Per Cent Number PrrCLeni 


Before 1947 





1 

11 

1947-1949 

8 

190 

2*1 

15 4 

17 

18 5 

1960-1969 

22 

524 

2 j 

30 

326 

1970-1979 

1 

16 7 

11 

42 3 

26 

283 

I98D-Maich I, 1988 

5 

119 

II 

42 3 

18 

19 5 

Toul 

42 

1000 

26 

1000 

92 

1000 


Sounr 10 per cent household survey. 1988 
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)he nirai'based commuter workers are deeply 
integrated m the agricultural economy 
Those belonging to agriculturists’ families 
»>ntuiiie to participate in agricultural work, 

: ind during the peak season they give pre 
fiertnce to the familial agriculture, and lem 
ijD^ly stop work in the factory The 
ienft>orary non availability of commuting 
labour force can negatively afieci the dye 
ing and pnnting industry Tins was especially 
the case after the 1988 monsoon, the first 
i * good monsoon following three years of 
^ Mvere drought in Saurashtra During the 
^ survey of industrial establishments con 
r ducted in November December 1988, all the 
I ienirepianeure interviewed complained about 
, lemporary shortage of labour, created by the 
|icon)muier workers, who were engaged in 
1 seasonal agricultural work This contrasts 
I with the great elasticity of the inter-state 
f niigiant labour force, which can in fact par 
.1 tially fill in the shortage in commuting 
r labour force supply Faced particularly with 
^ a shortage of printers who iorm the bulk of 
1 . the production workers, some industrialists 
’ resorted to recruiting printers from Rajas- 


the already established 


than, through 
' channel 

The mgjor role of commuters in the in 
I dustnal labour force—apart from their 
demographic impact—could be to act as a 

* buffer m case of slackness m this industry 
and reduction of emplc^ment Our hypo¬ 
thesis IS that the commuting workers are the 

, first to be affected by reduction of employ¬ 
ment. especially those commuting from iar 
thcr distance The inter state migrant 

* workers can be certainly also severely hit by 
1 unemployment, but unlike the commuters, 

thar demographic weight is not sufficient 
to enable them to act as a buffer The com 
routers who constitute a Luge section of the 
labour force have the capacity to absorb 
most of the repercussions of an employment 
casts, by filling the ranks of the unem^oyed 
workers In a situation of employmem scar 
city, the workers living in the urban agglo 
meration, in the vicinity of the factories, 
' might have better contacts to enable them 
to get jobs Besides, most of the Workers in 
' the dyeing and printing industry being 
engaged on a daily basis,''* if the probabili 
ty of getting work is very low, the commuters 
would prefer to suy at home rather than in 
, cur daily transportation expenses without 
any return The farther from Jetpur the com 
muters live, the higher the transpoaation 
cost borne, and the higher the probability 
to remain unemployed in their village or 
town of residence. 

Employment data collected through the 
household survey m January Apnl 1988, that 
i* durmg an economic crisis due to three 
consecutive years of drought, give some sup¬ 
port to our hypothesis Many factories, 
espccully the small sized units, were forced 
to close down during the drought, due to 
riiortage of water and slump in demand 
The impact on employmem was dramatic 
According to Jetpur Dyeing and Printing 
Industries Association, the capacity of 


employment at that time was estimated at 
1^,000 as compared to a maximum employ¬ 
ment capacity of 40,000 But surprisingly, 
the number of unemployed workers record 
ed in the household survey was very low 
Among the production workers of the dye 
ing and printing industry living m Jetpur 
urban agglomeration and the S nearby 
villages, only 4 per cent had reported to have 
been unemploy^ in 1987 for the whole vear 
or more than 4 months ^ Unemployment 
which hit (he industrial workers could be 
partially disguised by out migration and oc 
cupational mobility 

As regards out-migration, the household 
survey enables us to estimate the proportion 
o*' out migrants who left from IM3 to 1987, 
from the households surveyed al the begin 
ning of 1988 But, if all (he members of a 
household out migrated together, they could 
not be recorded by our survey Nevertheless, 
(hough partial, the data collected can pro 
vide some inieresting insights Among the 
households living in (he urban agglomera 
(ton and the five nearby villages, the pro 
portion of 198S 87 out-migrants within the 
total labour force is 4 1 per cent, but if we 
consider only the production workers of the 
san printing industry, it goes up to 7 4 per 
ceni This shows that the workers from 
the dyeing and printing industry have been 
more affected by out migration than the rest 
of the working population However, there 
IS no evidence of massive out migration, if 
one considers the accelerating growth rate 
of the population ol the urban agglomera 
tion from 1981 to 1988, as well as the increas 
mg number of in migrant workers who ar 
rived in Jetpur since I98S (Table IS) 

As far as occupational mobility is con 
cerned, some workers from the pnnting in 
dusiry could have found employment in the 
diamond culling and polishing units set up 
in Jetpur since 1987 We conducted, in April 
1989, an exhaustive survey of the diamond 
cutting and polishing units set up in Jetpur 
urban agglomeration 14 functibning units 
were enumerated with a total capacity of 
employment amounting to 48S workers, on 
the basis of then installed equipment m 
machinery Obviously this cannot absorb the 
bulk of the uncmplo^ from the dyeing and 
printing industry Moreover, the occupa 
tional background of the diamond cutters 
shows that only very few of them were 
previously employed in the dyeing and prin 
ting industry, as diamond cutting requires 
specific skills Apart from this new industry, 
there was no scope for occupational diver 
sification in the town at that time, as the 
negative impact of the drought affected the 
whole urban economy 

Therefore, the hypothesis that the com 
muters, especially those living farther than 
(he nearby surroundings of Jetpur. are those 
who were mainly affected by unemployment 
turns out to be a relevant explanation The 
speafk. function of the commuters in the in 
dustnal labour force as ‘unemployment ab¬ 
sorbers’ turns out to be a direct sizeable 
advantage from the point of view of the 


workers living ni the urtwii ajHjIoiwnMioa. 
natives and migrants, and to a certain ex- 
teni fbr the urban economy as well, since the 
mam negative impact of unemployment n 
transferred to the rural areas 

VI 

AbaorpUoii into 
Printing Industry 

In the previous section the effiea of migra¬ 
tion and commuting on the industrialisation 
process was examined at the macro level We 
shall come down now to the micro level, to 
focus on the individuals in order to appiiiK 
the effect of absorption into the urban in¬ 
dustrial sector cm the entrepreneurs as well 
as the workers, and more specifically the 
impact on their economic status 
The findings presented here are based on 
the in-depth interviews conducted with SO 
industrialists, IS natives and 3S in-migrants 
A laste based typology To portray the 


Tabu 14 Disiribi iionoi In Migrant 
W oRktRN IN Jl TPUR DVMNC. and 
PRINIINC, INDI STRY by NaTIVL PlAlE 


Native Place 

Number 

Per Cent 

Oujarai 

^urashtra 

Rajkot disirici 

320 

32 4 

Junagadh diMrisi 

2J2 

23 5 

Amreli district 

64 

65 

Other dislncls in 

Saurashtra 

134 

13 6 

Oihcr disincis in 

Guiarat 

52 

$2 

Uisiriii not know 

2 

02 

Raiasihan 

53 

54 

Uttai Pradesh 

62 

63 

Bihar 

28 

28 

Other states in India 

28 

28 

foreign countries 

13 

1 3 

Total 

988 

1000 

Rural 

751 

760 

Urban 

230 

23 3 

Not known 

7 

07 

foial 

988 

■000 


Source 10 pei vcni household survey, 1988 


TABit IS OisiRiBi TION Ol In Migrant 
WORKI RS IN Jl IW R DYLINC AND PRINTINC. 

Industry by Aot and Migration Status 


Year of 

Arrival 

Number 

Per C eni 

Average 
Number 
Per Cent 

Before I960 

18 

18 


1960 64 

31 

3 1 

6 

I96S69 

36 

36 

7 

1970 74 

67 

68 

13 

1975 79 

215 

218 

43 

1980 84 

359 

363 

72 

1985 Match 1, 
1988 

261 

26 5 

83 

Not known 

1 

01 


Total 

988 

1000 



bouKt 10 per cent household survey, 1988 
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b a cfcgioiiwh iMioiH tht e»twpireii«if». the 
hwntafcwm by cane ii cuaniMl, u the en- 
tw ptww w Cttheit’ and frandfiMhen’ oc- 
cuf^kMU Rflact dinetJy the traditional 
caste-bBMd occupational specialiiation. 

Moat of the khatri enticpreneun hail ftom 
teulHca ahtady emaied in dyeing and prin- 
ting work for agvciai geneiations. Their 
fhihari and grawirathen were initially, ar- 
tiaam in block printing or even traditional 
dyeing, and later turned to screen printing 
in the SOt in the father’s generation, or in 
the current generation. In such families the 
emicpieneurs haw been involved in the dye¬ 
ing 1 ^ printing activity since their child¬ 
hood, they had a direct experience of the 
diverse kinds of work performed in this in¬ 
dustry and acquired technical as well as 
numagerial skills through their training in 
the familial unit. 

The second group of khatri entrepreneurs 
haw a familial background of trade in tex¬ 
tile or saris, and they extended the uadtoionai 
trading activity to dyeing and printing in¬ 
dustry. Before running their own printing 
unit, these entrepreneurs had a previous 
work experience in trade, or of maiwgement 
in the printing unit started by their father 
or otbCT relatives. This second group of 
khatri entrepreneurs is numerically less im- 
portaiu than the former. However, textile or 
sari trade Md textile printing industry arc 
two activities economically linked together, 
and the combination of both is not rare 
among the khatri families. 

Ail the kanbi entrepreneurs belong to 
agriculturists' families. At the time of the 
princely suies, their forefathers were 
tenants-at-win on the lands of local rulers. 
After independence and following the imple¬ 
mentation of the land reforms and tenancy 
acts, the ksuibis became landowner- culti¬ 
vators. The kanbis’ engaged today in the dye¬ 
ing and printing industry represent the first 
generation of entrepreneurs among their 
community. Some of them have set up their 
first printing unit without previous eiperi- 
ence of work outside familial agriculture and 
without any specific training for this new 
business. However, more often, the new kan¬ 
bi entrepreneurs previously acquired work 
experience outside agriculture, particularly 
in sari trade, or in the dyeing and printing 
industry, as office employees (salesman, in 
management), or even as manual workers, 
to acquire technical skills, especially of dye¬ 
ing, which is the most strategic operation in 
the production process. 

The vaniya as well as the luhana entre¬ 
preneurs belong to families of traders— 
which corresponds to the traditional activity 
of their caile—but more specifically traders 
in textite or saris, who maintain direct con¬ 
tacts with the sari printing industry. These 
entrqrreneurs acquired experience in the 
familial trade, which also equipped them 
with the necessary contacts to set up their 
own printing unit. 

The entrepreneurs belonging to commu¬ 
nities other than those reviewed form a 


imd. ihoniMbr,'' bifewl e n iS aiis ' 
gfouft hence any other l e pr esMi tariw types 
of economic profile do not emerge. 

The occupational hittories of the entre¬ 
preneurs can also be aiudyeed ftom the wew- 
point of social mobility. Out of the SO en¬ 
trepreneurs interviewed, 20 previously work¬ 
ed in the dyeing and printing industry as 
mere employees, either as manual workers 
(13 of them), or. as clerical employees, or in 
management (seven of them)." As for the 
entrepreneurs belonging to families who 
were traditionally involved in the dyeing and 
printing industry, the expansion of this in¬ 
dustry in Jetpur under its present form (us¬ 
ing screen technology) enablfd the transition 
from household craft to indusuial produc¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly the development of the 
dyeing and printing industry provided op¬ 
portunities for an upward socio-economic 
mobility, which could also be illustrated by 
some spectacular success stories. 

A comparison of the migrants’ and 
natives’ life histories does not show any 
differential socio-economic mobility or any 
discrimitHtion. However, in the case of the 
entrepreneurs non-native of ietpur, migra¬ 
tion to town was the prerequisite to allow 
them to bencTit from the ecoruNnic prospects 
provided the development of the dyeing 
and printing industry. Such opportunities of 
profitable investment were not available at 
their lutive place, in particular for those 
coming from rural areas for small towns. 

WORKERS' Background and 

ABSORPTION INTO LABOUR MARKET 

The findings presented here are based on 
the 64 industrial workers’ migratkm and oc¬ 
cupation histories, distributed as follows: 10 
natives of Jetpur urban agglomeration, 46 
in-migrants, eight commuters, natives of 
their village of residence. The size and com¬ 
position of this sample does not allow us to 
test accurately the differential impact of the 
absorption into the Jetpur industrial labour 
mark« on the workers according to their 
migration/iesidentiai status. Nevertheless, 
the object of these interviews was to better 
understand through a qualitative approach 
the process of absorption into the iiidustrial 
labour market, in order to reveal the major 
trends and bring out the striking features. 

Unlike the entrepreneurs, the industrial 
workers belong to a wide span of various 
castes, which does not enable one to bring 
out a clear and simple typology of their 
socio-economic background. The majority 
of the workers belong to families engaged 
in agriculture (39 out of 64 in the father’s 
generation and 44 in the grandfather’s 
generation). Their fathers and grandfathers 
are/were landless agricultural labourers or, 
mainly, farmers but rather small farmers, or 
at least farm-owneis whose land could not 
provide a decent livelihood for all the 
children, pushing some outside agriculture. 
And migration—or commuting—was the 
prerequisite for a sectorial mobility. Those 
workers who do not have an agricultural 


bia%roiM4'«ediii!ri|fi(i^ 
anUant, adf-eRiployid sarviue 
tiuders, and other misceHaMOHsIgMipiM 

As far as the occupational 
workers themselues is concerned, a mNi|in 
proportion of them (30 out of 64) sW 
their first cxpericM of work in agri^dtjeifl^ 
mainly as unpaid familiti helper W 
agricultural labourers, whidi reflects 
socio-economic background. For most 
the worken of this group (24 of them), 
constitutes the only work experience befat^jl 
entering the dyeing and printing industry^^^ 
The cratmuiers in particular belong metfUb 
tialiy to this category. The second imponaat'f 
homogeneous group (22 out of 64) is ibripe^.' 
by the workers who entered the dyeing ail^. 
printing industry directly for their first 
AiTKMig them tome in-raigiants had work CR'' '• 
perience in other textile towns. Only 
minority (II out of 64) had a previous «>*'! 
cupation outside agrkuhure of vuried typek.. 

Entry into the Printing Industry: At R 
genera] rule, for the current isdustriat' 
workers, natives, in-migtunuas weHascom-. 
muters, the entry into Jetpur urban labour' 

Table 16: PERCEtrrACE Distribution of 
Workers in JerniR Dyeing and 
Printing Industry by Age and MioRArtoN 
Status 


(Ptreentf' 


Age 

In- Non - 

Migrants Migrants 

Total 

iO-14 

4.0 

4.4 

4.1 

15-19 

19.9 

2IJ 

20.5 

20-24 

23.5 

27.3 

2S.1 

25-29 

18.7 

17.1 

18.0 

30-34 

11.8 

12.2 

12.0 

35-39 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

40-44 

5.1 

5.2 

5.1 

45-49 

3.3 

2.6 

3.0 

50-54 

2.4 

1.4 

2.0 

55-59 

1.4 

0.1 

0.9 

60 -F 

2.2 

04 

1.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number 

988 

776 

1764 


Source. 10 per cent household survey. 19gg. 


Table 17: Percentage Distribution of 
Workers in Jetpur Dyeing and Print iMti 
Industry by Level of Education and , 
Migration Status 

(Per cent) 


Level of 
Education 

In-Mig- 

ranis 

Non- 

Migrants 

Total 

llliteraie 

28.3 

IS.I 

22.5 

lsi-4th standard 

18.8 

19.2 

19.0 

5ih-7ih standard 

23.4 

25.0 

24.0 

8th-l0th 

standard 

24.9 

33.0 

28.5 

Itth-I2ih 

standard 

2.8 

4.5 

3.6 

College and 
above 

1.8 

3.2 

2.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number 

988 

776 

1764 


Sourer. 10 per cent household survey, I988t 
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. 'Mrlat nifts <yiiOM|nwMii to entry into tte 
, ukI printing inOottry: of the M 
' workm intervie««d, all ooqit one found 
I their flrM joh in Jetpur in tins indutiry. This 
, ehowi a lack of mobility front non-industrial 
' nrban activities to the priming industry, and 
. thus reveals barriers in the internal structure 
] pf the urban labour market. From another 
'ag^ this suggests that the workers who 
I at entering the printing industry could 

, do'it directly, without necessary transition 
through othm urban activities. This inter¬ 
pretation would refute the famous dualistic 
I model propounded by Ibdaro (1969] in 
which fresh in-migrant workers, especially 
. these from niral origin, get absorbed 
I gradually into other urban labour market 
' 'starting horn the traditional ‘informal’ sec- 
, tor before entering the modern ‘formal* 

' sector—a model whose applicability to the 
‘ Indian contai has already been criticised by 
I Bteman [1980]. 

. However, the first job in the dyeing and 
I printing industry was in some cases (17 out 
of 64) preceded by a period of unemploy- 
I mem, the durmion of which sometimes 
! lasted for several months, even one year or 
mcHe in alreme cases. It can be noti^ that 
m>ne of the inter-suue migrant workers had 
' to fgee unemployment in Jetpur before 
entering the dyeing and printing industry. 
This is due to their specific way of rccruit- 
I mem, most often through contractors who 
recruited them directly from their native 
, places, or other previous'places of work 
! where they had bren contacted, or at least 
through v^l established migration channels, 
providing them with the necessary contacts 
' to secure a job in Jetpur. 

As a general rule too, access to a paid job 
in the dyeing and printing industry implies 
a period of aptnenticeship. The duration of 
the training period is atmnely varied, from 
a tew diys to more than one year, depending 
not only on the skills required for the work. 
, butalsoonthe'master’underwhomtheap- 
pientioe is trained, and on the opportunities 
of promotion in the factory. 


1b be apprenticed or to find their first job 
in Jetpur dyeing and printing industry, most 
of the workers (S7 out of 64) benefited from 
contacts with or introduction by persons 
already working in th'js industry. Moreover, 
the persons who proviM some support were 
also often from the same caste, or/and the 
same village or state, when they were not 
deiatives. Those who did not get any sup¬ 
port—who are not necessarily the in-mig- 
mms— went on their own to meet the fac¬ 
tory owners, or went to the ‘gujari*, which 
■ is a local labbur market in the strict sense 
of the word, a place where the workers in 
! search of empioymem gather every morning, 
iemiting for employers—or their intermedia- 
f Ties—to recruit them. However, the gujari 
does not guarantee a completely free access 
to the industrial labour market. Such recruit- 
, ment does not exclude preferences or 
discriminations based on caste or communi¬ 
ty factors. Moreover, the gujan as a w^ of 


inliiil aittry into tlie prhdinif imiMilry i»-’ 
inahH n^nal. finiidoyers rKriilt ihtou^ 
the gujari essentially to meet needs of direct¬ 
ly operational labour force, thus already 
skilM or to perform limited and unskilled 
tasks, but never to find new apprentices. 

To sum up. the entry into the industrial 
labour market relies on the various social 
getworks: kinship and in-law bonds, caste 
solidarity, village fellow relations, or even 
ireighboun and friends. This strengthens the 
findings of many studies on industrial 
labour market in India whMi unanimously 
underline the significance of personal con- 
tacu in recruitment channels (for example: 
Breman [1980]; Deshpande [1979]; 
Holmstrom [19fM]; Klaas van der Veen 
[1979]; Nathan [1987); etc). 

Thends in Earnings: 1b appraise the im¬ 
pact of the absorption into the utban indust¬ 
rial market on the workers’ economic suitus. 
it is possible to examine the evolution of the 
workers’ earnings, and more particularly 
compare the level of income before enter¬ 
ing the dyeing and printing industry in Jet¬ 
pur and after. First of all, for a majority of 
the workers (J6 out of 64), the first job in 
Jetpur dyeing and printing industry repre¬ 
sents in fact their first paid job. either 
because thry did not have any previous ex¬ 
perience of work, or because tlrey were 
working as unpaid familid helpers (mainly 
in agriculture). This characteristic has to be 
related to the workers’ youth, which is itself 
associated with the continuous expansion of 
the printing industry in Jetpur up to the 
mid-80s. 

For the 28 workers who had a previous 
remunerated occupation (all of them in- 
migrants), there is no systematic improve¬ 
ment of the level of income following migra¬ 
tion and entry into the dyeing and printing 
industry. This is true even if the reference 
point taken for the comparison is not the 
initial period of appremiceship in this in¬ 
dustry, during which the level of earnings 
iiuiy be noticeably lower or even nil. Cases 
of deterioration in the average level of in¬ 
come between the previous occupation and 
the first ’full-paid’ work in the dyeing and 
printing industry are not exceptional (nine 
out of 28). Migration look place because, 
in general, remaining at the previous plMe 
woult) have meant a drastic fall in income 
due to unexpected deterioration in the 
previous occupation (loss of job. sudden 
slump in trade, etc) which compelled the 
workers to leave However, most of these in¬ 
itial declines in income after migration have 
been followed later on by an improvement. 

The evolution of income since entry into 
the dyeing and printing industry in Jetpur 
gives a more optimistic view. The majority 
of the workers (42 out of 64) have followed 
a regular upward evolution (which should be 
corrected for the price effect). But it also 
shows that no worker in this industry, even 
after many years of employment, is protected 
from sudden deterioration ol his income or 
employment. 


of tiM woriMi dif (|w Japv 
ting industry is irregulariiy inairniagt and 
frequem indebtedn^ which are the dlno 
consequences of the piccarionsness of their 
employment. Most of them are engaged on 
a daily basis and paid according to piece 
wage system. Only a minority of workers 
receive monthly salaries: the clerical and 
sales worken (7 per cent 6f the workers of 
this industry) and the dyers (8 per cent of 
the workers). Monsoon in particular is a 
critical period for the workera The climatic 
conditions are not suitable for printing work, 
which leads to the seasonal chrsure of the 
factories or their intermittent functioning, 
and generates widespread unemployment. 
There is only a small minority of workers, 
the monthly salaried employees, who have 
the ‘privilei^ of being temuneraied through¬ 
out the year, including during temporary 
closure of factories. But the bulk of the 
worken who are casual labour on piece wage 
are directly hit by the slightest fluctuations 
of the level of activity, resultiiHi from un¬ 
suitable ciimatic conditions or any other fac¬ 
tor of economic recession. Though the dai¬ 
ly earnings of the casual workers on piece 
wage approach sometimes even exceed the 
legal minimum wage of the branch,^ their 
average annual income is considerably 
reduced, due to frequent days of unemploy¬ 
ment, deprivation of paid leave and sick 
leave, and more generally of any social 
benefit. Unemployinent and drop in itKomc 
remain a constant threat to the worker; of 
this industry, including the monthly salaried 
who never have the status of protected per¬ 
manent employees. Furthermore, from the 
viewpoint of individual careers, there is no 
possibility of promotion for a casual worker 
towards more regular and protected onploy- 
ment status. The very conditions of employ¬ 
ment thus appear as the major obstacle to 
the workers’ economic promotion. Though 
the establishments of Jetpur dyeing and 
printing industry fall under the purview of 
various acts, the prevalent rule is the non- 
implemenlation of the labour laws, which 
is a common feature in small-scale in¬ 
dustry.’*' In addition, the industrial labour 
foree in Jetpur suffers from lack of unity 
and solidarity, the impact of trade unions 
remains limiM, which makes any improve¬ 
ment of the workers’ conditions through 
labour movement unlikely. 

VII 

Summary and Concluaion 

The case study detailed in this paper enaM- 
ed us to examine the impact of in-migration 
on the industrialisation process hi the con¬ 
text of a middle-sized town, namely, Jetpur 
in Gujarat. 

The considerable expansion of the local 
industry has resulted in an accekruing 
population growth in which ig-migration is 
an important component. The predominant¬ 
ly regional as well at rural ori^n of the in- 
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JlMlintnriMOMn to be the leading jwctor 
of the nrtm economy; and hM also an ap> 
pnddtie impact on theeconOmy of the tur- 
raiinding viBagcL Not only hat this teetor 
a bioifaed large numbers of in-migiam 
wmten, but h ako supplies ample employ- 
ment opportunities to the rural population. 
Flom the economic point of view toOi the 
town appous to be highly integrated with 
its hinteriand. 


Migration has played a maior nde in the 
^paiiMni of the uibui economy, by increas¬ 
ing the labour supply at well as the labour 
force paitidpation rale in the urban popula¬ 
tion. Several Tindingt i!kn be underlined 
spedfkally regarding the impact of migra¬ 
tion in the industrial sector. 


The in-migrant entrepreneurs’ contribu¬ 
tion to the industrial development is ap¬ 
preciable in terms of qualified human 
resources and transfer of capital. Migration 
hat oken accompanied a sectoral transfer 
of opital from trade or from agriculture to 
the urban industry. In the case of the study 
town, the development of the industry has 
in particular dire^y benefited from the pro¬ 
gress in the agriculture of the surrounding 
region. 

The demographic contribution of the in- 
migranl workers to the industrial labour 
force is cotuiderable In addition, certain 
migration streams have a specific function 
in the process if industrialisation. For 
instance the inter-state migrant workers, 
though still a minority group, fulfil a three¬ 
fold function: they perform some exclusive 
operatiota in the process of production, they 
constitute a more docile and mote easily ex¬ 
ploitable labour force for the employcis, and 
they ensure a labour supply with a great 
elasticity. Another segment of the industrial 
labour force indeed plays a strategic part: 
the commuters. First of all their massive 
volume helped this industry to face its in¬ 
creasing labour requirement, without impos¬ 
ing on the town any additional houang cost, 
and with a limited burden in terms of civic 
amenities. The only inconvenience for the 
industry is the tack of flexibility in working 
hours of this labour force mid its lack of 
availability at all tiines. Last but not the 
least, the commuters srem to act as a buffer 
in case of slackness in the industry and 
reduction of emidoyment: they prove to be 
the main ‘unemployment absorbers’. 

Some observations pertaining to the ef¬ 
fect of migration/commuting and absorp¬ 
tion imo the industrial sector on the in¬ 
dividual themselves ate also noticeable. 

The entrepreneurs’ life histories show that 
the development of the industry in the study 
town provided opportunities for an upward 
socioeconomic mobility, and migration was 
often the ineicquisite to benefit from this 
process. 

From the viewpoint of workers, prospects 
seem to be less b^t. Admittedly migration 
andAir absorption into the urban industriid 


gjailig, jitiito iiiiiagf; 3 iwiriii.io jgit their few" 
paid job, and the rn^rants to find better 
employment opportu^ies than what they 
co^ haveeqweted by slayw *l>cir place 
of origin. However, the main features of the 
industrial workers’ fate rematn precarious- 
ncss of employtnem and possible deteriora¬ 
tion of income. 

. From the point of view of the potential 
role of middle-sized towns in industrialisa¬ 
tion and in regional development, this case 
study illustrates the successfol imegration of 
a growth centre with its regional hinterland, 
in the process of industrial investment and 
supply of employment opportunities. In 
Jeipur this pattern of deveippmeni is essen¬ 
tially the outcome of endogenous dynamics, 
which did not benefit from a specifically- 
oriented governmental programme. Never- 
thclesii, this example should encourage the 
policies of promotion of middle-sized town 
through small scale and labour intensive in¬ 
dustrialisation. Vbt this case study reveals the 
limitations of a pattern of mono-industria¬ 
lisation for further economic development. 
The agglomeration of dyeing and priming 
factories in Jetpur seems to have reached its 
saturation point, and the resulting increas¬ 
ed competition affects the profiubility of 
this industry and induces a process of 
elimination of the weakest uniu. 

In addition, in the case of the town under 
study, in order to enable the bulk of the 
workers to better benefit from the industria¬ 
lisation process, a more rigorous implemen- 
tation of the labour legislationn appears a 
prerequisite to ensure them greater security 
of employment, better earnings, minimum 
social benefits, and thus improve appreciably 
their working and living conditions. However, 
for many small entrepreneurs' whose con¬ 
cerns are barely profitable, such measures 
which would increase labour cost may com¬ 
pel them to close down. This dilemma is 
common to many small-scale labour-inten¬ 
sive industries, which provide attractive in¬ 
vestment opportunities for the entrepreneurs 
essentially because of the availability of 
cheap lalmur. 

Notes 

[This study was nnanced Iqr ORSTOM, the 
French Institute of Scientific Research for 
Development through Co-operation (Paris, 
France). To conduct her research in India, she 
was a visiting scholar at the Gujarat Institute 
of Area Planning (Gou-Ahmedabad) from July 
1987 to June 1990. She is grateful to its direc¬ 
tor, Pravin Viiaria, for providing institutional 
and scientific support; and fof his encourage¬ 
ment . .Sincere thanks are also due to Dinushree 
Gangopadhyay for her constant assistance dur¬ 
ing the project. A fiist wision of this paper was 
preiemed to a workshop on ‘Imenial migra¬ 
tion in India; Perspeaive and Policy Options’, 
held at the Gujarat liutitutt of Area Planning, 
Ahmedabad, on September g, 1990. Comments 
from A S Oberai. Abusaleh Shariff, Jean 
Racine and Alice Thoraer are also acknowledg¬ 
ed- The usual disdaimeis apply.] 


if Tot furtlicr tnfbriiittioo on 
survey tee. Dupont il9d^. ’ 

2 in respect of gross value of iiidiiStlMoi^t;i^J 
put. Gujarat ranked second in l9tMfy 
among all the sutes of India, after 
Maharashtra. .<' 4i',< 

) Rajkot. Surendraiuigar, Junagadh, 
nagar. Amreli and Jamnagar diiirictt. 

4 A detailed description of the technique 
screen printing and the whole procesag^l 
production is given in TKvedi (1970], '%f 

5 However, due to the common pnK^$| 
among theindustrialius to divide thciromi'ol 
cern in small-sized units, in order to avoid i 
extra taxes and to escape labour legishlk>||f^''i 
these 1,200 small-scale units eonespoMiflV; 
only to about SOO'distinct individualcme^ 
prises or familial industrial groupe- 

6 Therefore, whenever in (his paper we sbafl.,. 
refer to ‘Jetpur urban agipomctaiion’ 
means including Jetpur out-grawih(ftmdy 
identified at the 1981 .census) arid 
Navagadh. 

7 In our study in-migration is appre h en d ed'• 
vis-a-vis the birth place, nicrefore in Ihiii' 
paper the term ‘in-mignnl’means more<»r‘ 
aetty ‘life-time migrant* or 'non natives' at' 
the area under consideration. However, the 
persons born at their mother’s native ptace 
(or that of another relaiive) but whose 
parents were both already settled in Jetpur 
urban agglomeration at the lime of btrth, 
are considered as ’native*. 

8 The difference is significant at the 0.1 per 
cent level (Chi-square test). 

9 The devdopmeni of other sciecti-priming 
oemtes in India which compete (Gie^ wkl) 
Jetpur for cotton saris and the indirect com¬ 
petition with synthetic textile industry has ; 
resulted in stagnation of the global demaivt ’ 
for Jetpur saris. In this context the conem- 
imtion of printing factories in Jetpur hat 
led to increasing competition at the local 
level, tesuliing today in the reduetkm of the 
margin pf profit in this industry and to (he 
elimination of the weakest units. 

in addition, the drought from 198S <0 
mid-1988 had a two-fold adverse effect rift, 
the priming industry. At this industry it 
water-intensive (laige quantities of water bri'' ^ 
ing required to wash the saris) it was first ; 
hit by the shortage of water. The inthiftiy ' 
was also affected by the slump in the d^ 
mand, especially in 1987, due to theextent 
of the drought in many parts of the coulh, 
try and the resulting fail in the popubUioifk 
purchasing power. 

10 Tlie corresponding confidence intervals of 
these estimates at the 95 per cent probability 
are respeftiveiy: (IS 830-17 191], (>3 854-15 
142], (1758-2267). 

11 Wforken in the narrow sense of the word, 

i e, employees, mostly production workers 
(88 per cent of the workers of the dyeing 
and printing industry), a small proportkm 
(7 per cent) of clerical and sales workm, 
and other miscellaneous workers (service; 
workers, transport workers, etc, accouiuiiqt^ 
for 5 per cent), but excluding the entte# 
preneurs. * 

12 In particular, Junagadh (l,20AI6inhabitati(it' 
in 1981 and 32 kflomeues away from Jetpurh 
Dhoiftji (77,716 inhabitants in 1981 and 
kilometres away), and Gondai (66,8)8 hH. 
habitants in 1981 and 32 kilometres awayk. 
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13 flw difference {MtwentiwtilwdQir^^ 

It tigniricani at the 01 per cent level (On 
tqiMiv lest) 

14 These figures pertain to the dynng and pnn 
ting industry including ns ancillary units 
However if one considers only the san pnn 
ling csiablishmenis the khatris siill con 
sliiuie the majority group (44 per cent of 
\lhe entrepreneurs), followed by the kanbis 
<34 per cent) On the other hand the an 
filltvy units (screen manufacturing and 
finishing units) are completely dominated 
by the kanbis (67 per cent ol the concerned 
enircprencurs) 

15 1 he ditftrcnce is signiliLanl al ihe 0 I per 
ceiii level (Chi square lest) 

16 The difference is significant at the 10 per 
cent level (Chi square test) 

17 Ciujaial State finance ( oiporaiion 

18 The difference is significant at the 10 per 
cent level (Chi square test) 

19 The difference is significant at the 01 per 
cent level (Chi square test) 

20 The specific difficulties ol observation of 
the workers living in the faaory premises 
and the strategy ol investigation imple 
mented to survey them is extensively 
presented in Dupont |I989 b| 

21 The corresponding confidence interval at 
the 95 per cent probability is (1492 I778| 

22 The migrant workers living in the factories 
are approachable only through their 
employer who controls the access to the 
plant Thus the factory owner's consent was 
necessary to conduct the survey Now the 
industrialists who do not respect the laws 
relating to inter state migrant workers and 
contract labour, were rather reluctant to 
allow us inside the factory and collect in 
formatiiMi During the survey some cases of 
deliberate wrong informaiion given by the 
entrepreneurs or then staff could be 
detected, but, in case of negative answer 
while enquiring about the presence of 
workers living inside the factory, we did nol 
have the means to check systematically the 
veracity of the information 

23 'Bamboo roll’ finishing arms to give unilor 
mity to the cotton material, each san is roll 
ed on a long wooden stick while spreading 
at the same time a starch solution on the 
doth, and remains on it for several hours 
before going for ironing and folding 

24 See section VI 

25 See note 9 

26 It should be mentioned that the dyeing and 
printing industry is seasonal Most of the 
factories have to close dunng the monsoon, 
as a humid atmosphere is not suiuble for 
pnnting and the sans cannot be dned 
Incgulanty of work and partial unemploy 
ment are common features of the workers' 
fate (see section VI) Therefore; to appraise 
the specific impact of the drought on this 
industry, we have considered here only the 
duration of unemployment significantly 
longer than usual 

27 These proportions are observed propor 
tions, that is without taking into account 
Ihe effect of mortality As far as the dif 
ference between the two proponions is con 
cerned, it is significant at the 01 per cent 
level (Chi squaie test) 

28 These figures do not include the en 
iiepicneurs who surted working as unpaid 


helpen in the feihihal enatdilliiMlim 
29; Bor eaampie, fhe pnniers, who form the ma> 
jority group (40 per cent of Ihe workers of 
the dyeing and printing industry in Jetpur) 
can earn from Rs 20 to Rs 4S for 8 to 12 
hours of work, and depending on the piece 
rate applied in the factory In comparison, 
the corresponding legal minimum wage in 
1989 was Rs 19 30 per day, plus dearness 
allowance of Rs 6 73 per day 
As regards the monthly salaried worken. the 
dycn for instance (8 per cent of the workers 
of this industry) earn a momhiy salary rang 
ing from Rs 600 to Rs 2,000 at the maxi 
mum (though the upper level is very rare) 
depending on their experience and on the 
factory In comparison, the corresponding 
legal minimum salary in 1989 was Rs SOI 80 
per month, plus dearness allowance of 
Rs 6 75 per day 

30 As regards Oujarat, see for example a study 
by Streefkerk (1983] 
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Ex^ss Capacities in Indian Industries 

Supply or Demand Determined? 


P V SrinivaMUl 



In this study, we try to identify for different industries whether the presence of excess capacities is due to « 
demand or a supply constraint. Results based on our analysis indicate that most of the industries that we considee‘ 3f} 
are demand constrained, although the estimated slack/shortage has not been uniform over the years. It is, howevmi'H^}, 
possible that the lack of demand could have been generated by some supply constraints such as inadequate 


industrial irtfrastructure. 

1 

Introduction 

THERE is a geneia] concern for growth and 
employment among planners in developing 
countries such as India. Despite an increase 
in savings and capital formation, the growth 
rate in these countries has not increased 
significantly. Low rates of capacity utilisa¬ 
tion is considered to be one of the reasons 
for this. For example, in India, it is observ¬ 
ed (for the year I9M) that around 35 per cent 
of the industries, in terms of their w^ght in 
the index of industrial production, operate 
below a capacity utilisation rate of 60 per 
cent [see CMIE (1987)]. Also, poor capaci¬ 
ty utilisation, to some extent, accounts for 
the observed low growth in factor produc¬ 
tivity. Thus, identifying the factors affecting 
capacity utilisation could be of help in 
designing policies for higher growth and 
employment. In general, either supply or 
demand factors can be held responsibile for 
low capacity utilisation and this can differ 
from industry to industry or even from time 
to time. In order to analyse the importance 
of these factors one needs to identify the dif¬ 
ferent supply and demand factors for each 
of the individual industries.' In certain in¬ 
dustries such as fertilisers since we find 
positive levels, of imports every year it is ob¬ 
vious that supply is the constraining factor. 
However, in general, it is not clear whether 
it is supply or demand. Below we try to in¬ 
fer from data what the constraining factor 
is for selected industries. 

World Bank [1989] (whose original source 
is Annual Reports of the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (U>BI)] provides time 
series oh capacity utilisation rates from 1970 
to 1984 for selected industries from four 
broad sectors; basic, capital, intermediate 
and consumer goods. From this data we get 
a broad piaure of the variation in capacity 
utilisation rates over time The capacity 
utilisalion rates for intermediate and con¬ 
sumer goods industries have been consistent¬ 
ly higher than those for basic and capital 
goods. F<or basic industries the capacity 
utilisation rate varies between SS per cent 
and 68 per cent whereas for consumer godds 
it varies from 68 per cent to 91 per cent. For 
capital and intermediate goods the capaci¬ 
ty utilisation rates vary between 57-80 per 
cent and 72-88 per cent respeaively. 

The supply factors that affect capacity 


utilisation include availability of raw materi¬ 
als and inputs, infrastructural bottlenecks 
such as power shorta^ and transport bottle¬ 
necks, etc, ajnd factors such as closure of 
units due to strikes or lock-outs. Financing 
and credit constraints also contribute to this. 
Energy appears to be one of the crucial in¬ 
puts in shortage. Since the demand for cer¬ 
tain Final consumption goods (e g, dectricai 
and llectronic appliances) is contingent 
upon the availability of power, power shor¬ 
tage could also mean a demand constraint 
to industries producing these goods. The 
demand factors include changes in domestic 
or foreign demand caused by changes in 
tastes or by the general macro economic 
situation (such as inflationary or reces¬ 
sionary). Inaccurate fotecasts can relate to 
either the quantity demanded or changes in 
demand patterns an^ creation or expansion 
of capacities based on such forecasts could 
result in excess capacities if the realised 
demand fails short of the anticipated levels. 
Excess capacity in the Indian steel industry, 
for example, is due to the product mix not 
being in line with the deiiiand patterns. Ex¬ 
cess capacity can also arise due to deficient 
effective dmand which is Keynesian in 
nature, in the case of tradable^ demand and 
supply constraints can be relaxed respectively 
through promotion of exports and easing of 
restrictions on imports, enabling an increas¬ 
ed capacity utilisation. This, however, 
depends on external factors as well as on 
government’s trade policy orientation. Thus, 
in order to determine the relative importance 
of the factors affecting capacity utilisation 
the usual approach is to estimate regression 
equations with capacity utilisation rate as 
the dependent variable and the relevani 
supply and demand factors as the predeter- 
miiwd variables and examine the relative ex¬ 
planatory powers of these factors. This ap¬ 
proach would involve identifying the major 
inputs going into the production of each in¬ 
dustry’s output and also the major sources 
for its demand. For example, Sasiry (1984] 
considers the availability of raw cotton as 
the supply factor and yarn stocks to yarn 
sales ratio with one period lag as the demand 
factor in explaining the variations in the 
capacity utilisation ratios in the cotton spin¬ 
ning units in India. However, this approach 
cannot tell us whether it is demand or supply 
that is the constraining factor for capacity 
utilisMion. Hence we use an approadi which 


involves the estimation of slack and shonali ■ J 
based on methods used in disequilibriani ; 
and shortage modelling. Using this approach ' 
we estimate the extern of slack or shortiqte 
in each year for diffinent industries. Slack . 
is defined as the excess of potential supply - v, 
over that actually supplied relative to the 
potential supply. Shortage is defined simdar- ; 
ly as the excess of potential demand over 
actual demand relative to the potential de- . 
mand. Thus, in a situation of slack (he ex-. 
istence of excess capacity can only be due 
to demand constraints (lack of efliective 
demand). Similarly, in a shortage situation 
it can only be due to supply constraints. The 
advantage with this approach is U«a: apart 
from enabling us to infer whether it is the 
supply or the demand constraint! that is 
responsible for excess capacity it also pro¬ 
vides estimates of excess demands or sup¬ 
plies as the cue may be. Also, this method^ . 
logy is useful when data on the relevant de- ; 
mand/supply factors are not available. Thhi 
is because the observed quantity is written 
down as a function of potential demand and 
supply where the latter variables do iKN 
necessarily depend on the relevant factors. 

In this study we use the technique deve¬ 
loped by Burkett [1988] to estimate demand 
and supply curves in disequilibrium situa¬ 
tions where observed quantity may be le»‘ 
than the quantity demanded or quantity 
supplied or both. While disequilibrium 
situations are common in centrally planned, 
economies they exist even in market or mmed 
economies if one adopts the view that in the 
short run it is seldom the case that prices 
adjust instantaneously to clear the markets. 
What is more realistic is that quantities ad¬ 
just (see. e g, Malinvaud (1985]). For ad¬ 
ministered price industries where prices 
fixed by the government, the markets aire 
cleared through some rationing mechanisms. 

In the case of industries which operate under 
competitive markets we can assume that 
prices are based on fixed mark-up rates and 
do not adjust instantaneously to clear the 
market. Chatterji (1989] has shown through 
time-series regressions that the mark-up 
hypothesis holds true not only in the aggre¬ 
gate but also in the case of six individual 
Indian industries; sugar, textiles, paper, iron 
and steel, chemicals and general engineering. 
There could be several reasons why, in tM 
short run, prices are sticky. For oample, the 
time lag involved in the production process 
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^ implies that e change in piodurtion costf 
i nc^ not be reflected i i wm ediately on the 
price of output. Sometimes the Arms might 
. be willing to bear some of the adjustment 
' costs in an attempt to oblige the customers 
wHh stable prices. In some cases the ad> 
Ministrative cost of changing prices fre- 
'qgently could be high. Madhur and Roy 
. |1M] provide some estimates on the speed 
of adjustment of the mark-up rates for.the 
basic, capital, intermediate and consumer 
goods industries in Indui. According to their 
estimates, basic goods industries have the 
lowest speed of adjustment as most of them 
are public sector units whose prices are 
administered by the government. 

11 

Oeacriptiem of the Model Used 

A survey of the theoretical features and 
the estimation methods used in disequili¬ 
brium models of centrally planned econo¬ 
mies is found in Charemra (1989). Below we 
follow the general model of slack and shor¬ 
tage developed by Burkett (1988). This model 
accounts for the possibility that slaek and 
shortage could exist simultaneously. That is. 
the observed market transactions at the ag¬ 
gregate level are the sum of the transactions 
in the disaggregated sub-markets and it is 
possibiq that the market excess demands in 
these submarkets could be of different signs. 
In each submarket we could assume that 
quantitiet transacted are equal to the 
minimum of the demand for and supply of 
the commodities in question. Let q^ and q^ 
denote respectively the potential or desired 
aggregate demand and supply as opposed 
to q,. the actual quantity transacted at 
given prices. Then q is less than or equal 
to both q. and q, and the inequality holds 
ttrktly whenever some submarkets are in a 
Hate of excess demand while others are in 
• BUte of excess supply. Defining the i«- 
giegate ocess supply and the aggregate 
excess demand as (q, - q,)/q, and 
(q^-q^)/q^. a hyperbolic relationship is 
postulated between the two, i e, 

d) 

where y IS a vector of coefficients to be 
estimated and z is a vector of exogenous 
variables that shift the hyperbola. This 
hyperbolic Telationship can be justiiled as 
fqjksws. The effects of uniform increases in 
demand in all sub-markets could be to 
reduce the number of sub-markets in excess 
supply and increase those in excess demand. 
Thus successive increases in demand will 
have leu effect on (q,-q,)/q, and more on 
(q^-q^Vq^. This is the reasoning used in 
dSe Utoature on job vacancies and unemploy- 
, inenl in market economies (see, e g, Hansen 
^ (1970)]. Equation (I) is qu^ratk in q, and 
the smaller of its roots is taken since it 
latisfles the condition that q^ is leu than 
, both q^ and q,. Hence, we have 

9, - (qrt+<l,)/2 - ((qd+‘l,)*-'4 
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FIGURE 1: CEMENT 



(Output units thousand tonnes) 


Note, q and qhat denote respectively tire obseived and estimated outputs, qdhat and qshat denote 
the estimated potential demand and supply respectively 


Table I: Non-Linear Least Squares Parameter E<iriMATE<> 


Industry 

Estimated Parameien 

Explanatory Vanable<v) in 

CU* 

Group 


•j 


r 

the Poicniial Demand 







Equation 


Baalr goods 
Cement 

6116.32 

3.782 


0.028 

Net domestic product in 

0 88 



(2.17) 


(0.014) 

construction 


Aluminium 

48001A 

0.7412 


0.05688 

Net domestic product in 

106 



(1.193) 


(0.0513) 

manufacturing 


Capital goods 
DimI engines 

-28.43 

0.01186 


0.07206 

.. 

0 75 



(0.00494) 


(0.07586) 



Electnc 

I44.SI 

0.21637 


0000824 

M 

107 

motors 


(0.034) 


(0.00696) 



Railway 

-I66S.2S 

U.II76 


000128 

Net domestic product in 

0.57 

wagons 


(3.081) 


(00096) 

mining and quarying 


Agricultural 

-7179083 

23 745 


0.1749 

Net domestic pn^uct 

I to 



(38 51) 


(0.II8I) 

from agricuhure 


Inlernwdiair goods 






Cotton 

494.03 

.0395 


.00i?475 

Net domesiK. product 

0.80 

s|»nning 


(.0105) 


(.00398) 

in manufacturing 


Automobile 

-3522.53' 

' .100098 


.02585 

Total net domestic 

1.29 

tyres 


(.0105) 


(.0178) 

product 


Pnroleum 

- 9107.25 

J3t3 


.000645 

s* 

0 93 

products 


(.026) 


(.00127) 



Consumrr goods 






Sugar 

-4026.85 

.13812 

-12.138 

-.000574 

Total pnvate final 

1.30 



(.016) 

(2.698) 

(.00265) 

consumption expenditure 
and own price 


Cigarettes 

-194.184 

1066 

-9.376 

.000265 


117 



(.0287) 

(8.901) 

(.00275) 



Vanaspati 

-303.89 

.01168 

-.2907 

-.000042 

•* 

0.66 



(.0047) 

(.9075) 

(.00158) 



Soaps 

36.829 

.00295 


-.000268 

Total private final 

1.50 



(Xn009) 


(.00045) 

consumption expenditure 


niper and 

1312.513 

.00116 


.06305 

n 

1.01 

paper board 


(.00606) 


(.0231) 



Cotton 

154.47 

.071618 


.02357 

It 

0.79 

cloth (mill) 


(.0203) 


(.01142) 




/Voier. Figures in parentheses are the asymptotic standard errors. 

CU* denotes the maximum capacity utilnalion in the sample puiod (1970-83). 
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1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
(Output uniti numbers) 


and y the «ecion of prtdeteraiiiKd vsriaMe*. 
Non-iinear estimation of the above cation 
for q, yields panuneter estimatesand 
y which are to obuin estimated values 
of slack and shortaae: (o’x-qVe'x and 
(^y- q)//ry where q is the observed quan¬ 
tity transacted. 

In estimating equation (2) we use the 
following spedncaiions for q^ and q,. For 
the demand equations; q^ = «, '** qjin 
where m is the income variable Appropriate 
income variable is used for the different in¬ 
dustries we consider. For example, for ce¬ 
ment we use net domestic product in con¬ 
struction whereas for electric motors we use 
net domestic product in manufacturing. In 
the case of some industries we use the price 
variable in addition to the income variable, 

I e, q^ >= a, + Vjm -i- o,p. In the case of 
consumer goods total private final consump¬ 
tion expenditure is taken as the explanatory 
variable in the potential demand equation. 
The estimated parameters and the expla¬ 
natory variables used for different industries 
are listed in Table I. For the supply equa¬ 
tions, potential supply q, is taken to be 
equal to the capacity output times the maxi¬ 
mum utilisation rate observed in the sam¬ 
ple period. This simple spccifiration of the 
demand and supply equations is mainly dic¬ 
tated by the convergence problems faced in 
the non-hnear estimation procedure As in 
Burkett |l988j we assume / to be a constant 
scalar I 

III 

The Reaultfi 

A test of the hypothesis that y 0 is a 
test of the diserrie switching hypothesis, q^ 
- min(q^,qj (i c, there is either excess de¬ 
mand or excess supply but not both) From 
our estimates we find that (Table I) in all 
cases y IS insignificantly greater than /eio 
indicating that the discrete switching hypo¬ 
thesis cannot be rejected. The observed and 
estimated quantities and the demand and 
supply curves for each of the industries can 
be plotted agaimst time These curves tell us 
whether the situation in a particular period 
is one of excess demand or excess supply. 
This IS illustrated in the case of a few in¬ 
dustries (Figures 1-4). If it is an ev.'css 
demand situation ihenonc could infer that 
under-utilisation of capacity could not have 
been due to a demand constraint We notice 
that in the case of cement and cotton cloth 
it has been an exce.ss demand situation foi 
most part of the sample period though the 
gap bAween the potential demand and supp¬ 
ly was less during some years. In the case 
of railway wagons and sugar it has been a 
case of excess supply with the exception of 
a few years towards the end of the sample 
period. From our estimates we Find that 
most of the industries we have considered 


appear to be demand constrained for most 
of the sample period. Lahiri et al (1984] ar¬ 
rive at a smiilar conclusion based on the time 
trend of the price<ost mark-up and capacity 
utilisation rates (between I960 and 1977) for 
four broad industrial sectors,in India. They 
Find that for all the four sectors the falling 
trend in cmiacity utilisation has been accom¬ 
panied by a similar secular decline in mark¬ 
up rates suggesting that output variations are 
by and large due to demand factors. This 
would mean that on the whole the situation 
is one of excess supply and policies en¬ 
couraging demand have potential in increas¬ 
ing growth. However, we find from our 
estimates that some industries are supply 
constraipfcd while most others ate constrain¬ 
ed by demand (especially in the basic and 
capital goods sectors) which could mean that 


1977 1978 1S79 1960 1981 1982 1983 


the planning of investments is not consis¬ 
tent with denuuid trends, it is also possible 
that some supply factors (espedaily, infra¬ 
structural inputs such as transport, com¬ 
munication and power) constitute a reason 
for low demand in some sectors. For, the de¬ 
mand for most of the intermediate and bask 
goods IS a derived demand and could be 
linked to the availability of infrastructural 
inputs due to complementarity in use. The 
importance of infrastructural icctors in 
improving growth has been emphasised by« 
among others, Siern (1991). 

Table 2 gives the industrywise estimates 
of the amounts of excess demand (shortage) 
and excess supply (slack) over the sample 
peruxl. The industries that are mainly supply 
constrained include, cement, agricultural 
tractors, paper and paper board and cotton 


TaBI t 2; bSTIMATIS in- SlAt K AND SHOICTAtiF 


Industry Group 

Number 
of \kars 
lor Which 
q, is 
Greater 
than q^ 

Average 

Slack 

Average 

Shortage 

Range of 
Stack 

Range of 
Shortage 

Average 

CU 

between 

1970-83 

Baiiir goods 

Cement 

1/14 

112 

.275 

.075 — .255 

.111 — 

.379 

78.4 

Aluminium 

9/14 

302 

.209 

167 - 440 

.129 — 

.340 

74.6 

Capital goods 

Diesel engines 

10/14 

370 

203 

.258 — 470 

.153 - 

.279 

47.2 

Electric motors 

13/14 

333 

.005 

.022 — .498 

.001 - 

.038 

71.4 

Railway wagons 

13/14 

308 

.Oil 

014 - 483 

.002 - 

.093 

39.2 

Agricultural tractors 

1/14 

.297 

.631 

.219— 579 

303 — 

.787 

73.2 

Inirnnrdiair goodn 
Cotton spinning 

6/14 

066 

.054 

.020- 174 

.014 — 

.124 

74.9 

Automobile tyres 

12/14 

294 

.102 

.114 - .418 

.071 - 

.227 

91.9 

Fetroleum pr^ucts 

8/14 

076 

.014 

.020 - .158 

.004 - 

.032 

86.1 

(UmiiunN-r goods 
Sugar 

13/14 

.229 

.0007 

-.011 - .437 

-.007 - 

.049 

99.8 

Cigarettes 

11/14 

.249 

.002 

.023 - .410. 

.0006 - 

.011 

87.9 

Vanaspaii 

12/14 

.211 

.001 

-.0019— .492 

-.0008 — .022 

52.3 

Soaps 

13/14 

.179 

-.003 

.072 - .274 

.001 - 

.OIT 

123.1 

Paper and paper 
board 

4/14 

.217 

.331 

.121 - .351 

.179- 

S2I 

79.6' 

Cotton cloth (mill) 

1/14 

.094 

.304 

.047 - .267 

.088 - 

.494 

71.6 


Notes’, q, and q^ denote respectively the estimated desired or potential supply and demand 
lespcctimy. 

Stack is deHned as (q,-q)q, and shortage as (q,j-ql/q^. 

CD denotes percentage capacity utilisation. 
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<!tMh (niitl)* In the cnse of Industries ex* 
periencing excess supidy and operating at a 
low capacity utilisation rate an inmase in 
demand wilt improve capacity utilisation un¬ 
til some input factor broomcs a constraint 
or until a maximum possible utilisation levri 
is reached. Out of the IS industries eight of 
them have an average capacity utilisation 
md^ow 73 per cent (i e, an excess capacity 
of more than 25 per cent). Out of these eight 
six of them have an average slack greater 
than average shortage. In the case of indus¬ 
tries experiencing excess supply and opera¬ 
ting at a high capacity utilisation rate in¬ 
creasing demand would lead to full utilisa¬ 
tion and the situation could soon turn into 
one of excess demand. Agricultural tractors 
and cotton cloth (mill) are found to have an 
average capacity utilisation of less than 75 
per cent during the sample period. In the 
case of these industries it is seen from our 
results that the underutilisation is due to 
supply constraints. The industry groups 
di^ engines, railway wagons and vanaspati 
operate with more than 40 per cent excess 
capacity. This is found to be mainly due to 
a demand constraint. Five out of the seven 
industries which operate above 75 per cent 
capacity utilisation have an average slack 
greater than average shortage. It should be 
noted that the approach adopted in this 
study tdls us wheth^ the constraining factor 
in improving capacity utilisation is supply 
or demand but not the precise nature ot 
these factors. This can be ascertained only 
by a detailed study of the individual 
industries. 

In the case of cotton (mill) we could say 
that the low capacity utilisation rate is main¬ 
ly due to competition from the poweriooms 
mid handlooms. Even though there has been 
an increase in the demand for synthetic and 
blended fabrics, it still has not posed a de¬ 
mand constraint to the cotton cloth industry. 
This is partly due to the presence of the ex¬ 
port market for the cotton fabrics. The result 
we obtain here supports that obtained by 
Sastry [1984] where he finds that in the case, 
of cotton spinning, weaving and both co/n- 
bined. the supply factors have much greater 
influence on capacity utilisation than the 
demand factors. From our result in the case 
of cotton spinning it is, however, hard to say 
whether it is demand or supply constrained. 

In the case of sugar industry we find it 
to be demand constrained. The reason for 
thb could be the following. Encouraged by 
an initial rise in the demand for sugar and 
the policy of partial decontrol^ of prices, a 
large capacity expansion took place over 
time (the number of sugar mills rose from 
214 in 70-71 to 356 in 67-88). However, the 
demand for sugar was not high enough dur¬ 
ing 70-83 and sugar was even exported at a 
loss. The estimated slack ranged from -.011 
to <437 as opposed to the shortage ranging 
from -.007 to .049 (Ihble 2). The situation 
has however chan|ed since 1983 (see UNIDO 
(1990) i and the demand has risen enough 
to necessitate import of sugar in some years. 
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We (imt the cement industry to be supply 
constnined The main factors arfecting 
sapaaty u.ilisation in this case are power 
shortage, bottlenecks in loal transport and 
large-^cate creation o< new capacity due to 
ttie tavourable impact of partial decontrol 
of prices The presence of a transport con- 
stnunkis also indicated by the declining ratio 
of gross Tixed capital formation in railways 
to NDP at factor cost (0 72 per cent in 
1970-71 to 0 49 per cent in 1979 80) 

Demand for railway wagons is basically 
a derived demand arising from the railways 
sector The declining share of total public 
investment in the railways is perhaps a 
reason why we observe the railway wagons 
sector to be demand constrained However, 
we find the other capital goods secton diesel 
engines and electric motors to be also de¬ 
mand constrained in spite of the /act that 
the total capital formation over time has 
been increasing in real terms This would 
tend to suggest that the investment policies 
have ncM been consistent at the mtcrsecioral 
level 

Power shortage is generally believed lo be 
the mam reason for low capacity utilisation 
in the aluminium industry From our 
estimates it is seen that the demand factor 
is more binding in the determination of out¬ 
put. However, if we go by the estimates of 
government of indw [see UNIDO (1990) | 
which place the demand for aluminium at 
higher levels it would be a supply constrain¬ 


ed situation It should however be noted that 
the above results are, to some extent, sen¬ 
sitive 10 the exact speafication of the poten¬ 
tial demand and supply equations 

IV 

Concluding Remarks 

In this study, we try to identify for dif 
feieni industries whether the presence of ex¬ 
cess capacities is due to a demand or a supp¬ 
ly constraint Results based on our analysis 
indicate that most of the industries that we 
consider are demand constrained, although 
the estimated slack/shortage has not* been 
uniform over the years It is. however, possi 
ble that the lack of demand could have been 
generated by some supply constraints such 
as inadequate industrial infrastructure 

A detailed study of the individual in¬ 
dustries will be required to identify the ex¬ 
act demand/supply factors at work in each 
case. Agncultur^ tractors and cotton cloth 
(mill) are among the industries which have 
an average excess capacity of more than 25 
per cent during the sample period In the 
case of these industriev the underutilisation 
of capacity is mainly due to supply con¬ 
straints The industry groups—diesel 
engines, railway wagons a^ vanaspati— 
operate with more than 40 per cent excess 
capacity This is found to be mainly due to 
a demand constraint The demand con- 
siraim m the case of consumer goods can 


be emed through inieoaies pdlieiM tdiW W W i : >i 
in the case of intermediate and agpM 
goods, a consistent investment plamdag ll,, 
required to ease the demand/siip^ ' 
constraints ' 


Notes 

1 It should be nq)ed that a pan from supp^ 
demand fiKton excess capacities couM beg 
icsult of conscious decision-making by tb* 
nrms/iiidustncs m which case they are ‘ 
peeled to be influenced by certain mdustrim ■ 
chancteristics such as scale of opeiaiion, 
capital intensity and market concentnuiop. 
The effects of these factors on capKity 
utilisation can be studied through crou sec¬ 
tion regressions [sec, e g. i^ul (1974) and 
Snnivasan (1992)] 

2 Partial decontrol means that a pan of the 
ouipui IS sold ai a high pnee m the free 
market white the rest of il is sold at a lower 
tevy price. For a detailed study of the Indian 
sugar industry see Baru {1990] 
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DISCUSSION 


Can Right to Education be a 
Fundamental Right? 

D Nafrauila 
V Surriih 


S P SATHC (August 29) has criticised the 
judgment of the Supreme Court (SC) in 
Mohini Jain case as being faulty both on 
doctrinal and practical grounds It is 
however difficult to agree with the views of 
Sathe, because for one, declaring the right 
to education as a fundamental right is well 
within the constitutional framework and 
secondly the practicality or otherwise of a 
right can never be the basis for declaring or 
recognising a right 

Sathe, in his article seems to pul forward 
the following points (I) The SC erred m 
declaring the right to education as a funda 
mental right, (2) Mere declaration of rights 
which cannot be stnctly implemented would 
be counter productive in the long run. and 
(3) nuadoxically however, after stating that 
there can be no fundamental right to educa 
tion, he concedes that the state has a duty 
cast on It to provide higher education and 
hence the charging of capitation fee is 
violative of Article 14 of the Constitution 
’IMe shall deal with each of these conten¬ 
tions and attempt to establish that the SC 
was well within the Constitution in deciar 
ing the right to education as fundamental 
right 

The SC in deading Mohini Jain’s case had 
taken into consideration the scheme of the 
Constitution, which includes the fundameiv 
taJ nghts, and the directive principles of state 
policy Apart from this it had taken note of 
the evolution and growth of the right to life 
guaranteed under Article 21 as interpreted 
by the SC over the years It referred to the 
preamble which promises to secure to all its 
citizens “justice, social, economic and 
polilical”, “liberty o£ thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship”. ‘Quality of status 
and of opportunity” and assured dignity of 
the individual T he SC also relied on Articles 
21,38,39(a) and (0.41 and 45 of the Consti¬ 
tution The articles are extracted below 
Article 21—Protection of life and personal 
liberty—No person shall be deprived of his 
life or personal liberty except according to 
procedure established by law 
Ariicte 38—State to secure a social order 
for the promotion of welfare of the people— 
(I) the State shall strive to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and pro 
lecting as effectively as it may a social order 
•n which justice, social, econoittic and 
political, shall inform all the institutions of 
the national life (2) The State shall in par 
iicular, strive to minimise the inequalities in 


income, and endeavour to eliminate inequa 
lines in status, facilities and opportunities 
not only amongst individuals but also 
amongst groups of people residing in dif 
feieni areas or engaged m differeni vocations 

Article 39—Certain pnnaples of policy it 
be followed by the State—The State shall in 
particular, direct its policy towards secunng - 
(a) that the citizens, men and svomen equally, 
have the right to an adequate means to livdi 
hood, (0 that children are given oppor 
tunnies and facilities to develop in a healthy 
manner and in ctmdiiions of freedom and 
dignity and that youth are protected against 
exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment 

Article 41—Right to work, to education 
and to public assistance in certain cases— 
The State shall, within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development, make 
effective provision for securing the right to 
work, to education and to pubiK assistance 
in cases of unemployment, old age sickness 
and disablement, and tn other cases of 
undeserved want 

Article 45—Provision for free and com 
pulsory education lor children—The Stale 
shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution, for free and compulsory educa 
tion for all children until they complete the 
age of fourteen yeais 
It IS pertinent to point out at this stage 
that the SC has held that the preamble to 
the Constitution and the objectives enshrin¬ 
ed m It constitute the basic structure of our 
Constitution Hence any interpretation of 
the Constitution in deading the ambit of the 
fundamental rights and directive principles 
must necessarily Uke cognisance ol the goals 
set forth by it 

In Kesavananda Bharathi’s' case the SC 
held that the fundamental rights and direc¬ 
tive principles of sute policy supplement 
each other in order to enable the achieve 
ment of the goals set out in the preamble 
In fact It went as far as to say that the courts 
have a lesponsibiltty of interpieting the Con 
stitulion as well as ordinary statutes to 
ensure the implemenution of directive prin 
cipies In Minerva Mills case^ the SC went 
further and observed that a law which is 
inconsistent with the directive principles 
should be pnma faae regarded as unieasona 
ble. All the above deasions very clearly 
establish that today diieaive pnna^es merit 
as much consideration as the fundamental 
rights in deciding the law of the land 


The Fundamental Right to Life and Liber¬ 
ty guaranteed by Article 2l«has undergone 
revolutionary changes in the last two 
decades Earlier, in Ciopalan’s case’ thu ar¬ 
ticle was given a rather restricted meaning 
wherein Article 21 was held to include only 
freedom from physical restraint of person, 
and that it was attracted only m cases of 
'deprivation' or ‘total loss’ of life or liberty 
and had no application where these rights 
were merely restricted or abridged This nar¬ 
row interpretation of Article 21 was aban¬ 
doned in Maneka Gandhi's case.^ The SC 
held that any aa of the state depriving a per¬ 
son the right to life and liberty had to not 
only satufy the provisions of Articie 21 but 
also be in conformity with Article 14 and 
the rest of the fundamental rights guaran¬ 
teed in Part 111 of the Constitution It also 
held that the pnnaples of natural justice 
were impitat in Article 21 and any restric¬ 
tion on right to life was also to be reasona¬ 
ble, fair and just Ever since, the scope of 
Article 21 has been expanding The SC has 
held in various subsequent cases that the 
right to life includes the right to live with 
human dignity and decency,' the right to 
livelihood,* protection of health and 
facilities for children to develop in a healthy 
manner and in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, educational facilities^ and so tm To 
quote the SC in Mohini Jain’s case •'right 
to life IS the compendious expression for all 
those rights which the courts must enforce 
because they are basic to the digniFied enjoy¬ 
ment o( hie It extends to the full range of 
conduct which the individual is free to pur 
sue The right to education flows directly 
from right to life” 

Thus after taking into consideration the 
various provisions of the C onstiiution and 
the expanding import of Article 21 the SC 
in Mohini Jain’s case held, “the fundamen¬ 
tal rights guaranteed under Part III of the 
Constitution of India including the right to 
freedom of speech and expression and other 
rights under Anicle 19 cannot be amireaated 
and fully enjoyed unless a atizen is educated 
and IS conscious of his individualistic digni¬ 
ty The ‘right to education’, therefore, is con¬ 
comitant to the fundamental rights enshrin¬ 
ed under Pan III of the Constitution The 
State IS under a Constitutional mandate to 
provide educational institutions at all levels 
for the benefit of the citizens;’ 

In view of the above it can be clearly seen 
that including the nght to education as an 
integral part of the fundamental nght to bfe 
IS but a logical step in the right diiectioh 
and the SC in Mohmi Jam’s case was only 
following the trend established from Maneka 
Oandhi case onwards 

Interestingly a full bench of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court in 'Progressive Oemo- 
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enlic SMdenn Uirim i« SaM^r 
ciHed upon to tiedde the.sanw iuue im 
medinldy aOer the prortouncemeni of the 
SC in Mohini Jnin’i case. The AP High 
Court apart from relying oh Mohini Jain's 
case also sought to rdy on Anicle 29(2) of 
the Constitution to establish that our Con¬ 
stitution did guarantee a right to education. 
Article 29(2) which forms pan of the chapter 
on fundamental rights declares that educa¬ 
tional institution maintained by the state or 
receiving state funds cannot deny admission 
to any citizen on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them. Rely¬ 
ing on this article the high court observed 
that “Article 29(2) is predicated upon the 
permanent and enduring concern of the 
State with education and from this seminal 
re.sponsibiliiy the state cannot withdraw or 
distance itself either openly or obliquely as 
that would obliterate the right itself. A 
necessary corollary to this is the citizen's 
right to compel the State to fulfil its con¬ 
stitutional obligation. Recognition to an 
educational institution is accorded by the 
State to make education meaningful and 
purposeful. It. therefore follows that the 
broad sweep of Article 29(2) embraces the 
right to seek admission to any educational 
institution recognised by the State"*. 

Whether as a natural corollary to Article 
29(2) as held by the AP High Court, or as 
a harmonious interpretation of the directive 
principles and fundamemal rights as supple¬ 
menting each other, or as an integral part 
of Article 21, whatever way it is looked at, 
recognising the right to education as a fun¬ 
damental right is sound doctrinally and is 
a major contribution jurisprudentially. 

Having argued that there can be no fun¬ 
damental right to education or in any event 
it should at best be restricted to primary 
education the author contradias himself by 
stating in the latter half of his article thlt 
the state has a respon'kibility to provide 
higher education (p 1848). He agrees on one 
hand that admission to professional colleges 
on the basis of money power would “pro¬ 
duce social discontent which could ultimate¬ 
ly jeopardise social stability” that the con¬ 
stitutional directive is towards "distribution 
of ownership and comrol of material resour¬ 
ces” and “access to professional education 
determines the future distribution of 
material resources of the community”. In the 
same breath, he argues in the first half of 
the article that “since inequality is pervading 
in ail social spheres, education cannot 
become an island of equality”. Thus the 
stand of the author in the first half of the 
article that there can be no fundamental 
right to education and “higher education is 
a resource which must be used carefully" is 
diametrically opposite to his stand in the lat¬ 
ter half where he states that “that to charge 
inordinately higher fees and even capitation 
fee means total abandonment by the State 
of its responsibility for higher education” 
and ''There cannot be laissez-faire in educa- 


tftm. Hie miM 'jiiid twieineees to 

educationr 

The bind that the author is caught in is 
quite undentandable. Jn India all the funda¬ 
mental rights guaranteed under the Consti¬ 
tution are enforceable only as against the 
state. Whether it is the right to life under 
Article 21, or the right to equality under 
Article 14, or for that matter any other 
fundamemal right, it can be claimed only 
against the state and not against any private 
individual. Hence unless the state's duty and 
the citizen’s right as against the state, are pin¬ 
pointed, none of the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution, whether it is the fundamental 
rights or the directive principles will be at¬ 
tracted. It is only because the SC held that 
there is a fundamental right to education 
and the state is duty-bound to provide the 
same, and any private venture in the field 
of education can be only by way of delega¬ 
tion of the state’s duty, could the charging 
of capitation fee be struck down as being 
arbitrary and hence violative of Article 14 
which guarantees equality to all citizens. If 
the state’s duty to provide education at all 
levels is not recognised, then the private en¬ 
trepreneurs are under no obligation to act 
either fairly or in accordance with larger 
goals of the Constitution and would be quite 
justified in having profit as the only motive 
m running educational institutions. 

Thus while Saihe accepts that the state has 
a duty towards providing education and 
hence charging of capitation fee is violative 
of Article 14, he is for some reason hesitant 
to go a step further and say that as a 
necessary concomitant to the state’s duty to 
provide education the citizen has a corres¬ 
ponding right to education. He seems to be 
caught up in the fear that if such a right is 
conceded, tomorrow every Indian will want 
to be a doctor or an engineer. This fear is 
unfounded because after all none of the 
rights guaranteed under the Constitution are 
absolute and they can be denied by due pro¬ 
cess of law or reasonable restrictions can be 
placed in the exercise of these rights. Hence 
if qualifications or conditions are prescribed 
for admission to colleges—professional or 
otherwise—it is still within the permissible 
limits of the Constitution. The argument 
that even primary education was incor¬ 
porated only in the directive principles and 
not in the fundamental rights chapter, as a 
justification to deny the right to education 
is untenable. The directive principles talk of 
providing "free and compulsory education 
for children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years”. This article can be read only 
as an adjunct to the fundamental right to 
education and not as a postulate to deny the 
right to education itself. Such a construc¬ 
tion is the only harmonious way to interpret 
the Constitution in view of the scheme of 
the Constitution as pointed out earlier. His 
suggestion that a right to equal opportu¬ 
nities for education would suffice in the 
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pfaiceof r«ghttoediieaij«n itidf (i> 
an apology for a right. For instance (ikNIrj; 
de 16 guarantees equality of opponun^ 
matters of public appoimment. Bin thkfiikil 
can never be a substitute for a full- fledgOf'^ 
right to work. Article 14 which is theequal^ 
ty clause in the Constitution already auaiWIf 
tees such equal opportunity and it is pteq|e^(. 
ly on this ground that capitation fee hat boe#. 
held to be unconstitutional. , % 

Another aspect with which Sadie seeiM : 
to be preoccupied with is the impracticalKj'\ 
of declaring right to education at a fundhK. 
mental right. He opines that such a declare- • 
tion is in danger of remaining a “mere;' 
judicial articulation” and “woidd Only widen 
the gap between the normative order and the 
social reality” (p 1847). If this argument wera 
to be accepted, then the Constitution itself 
will have to be scrapped, because it hat 
become a wholly unworkable document 
today. Not only are the fundamental rights 
violated with impunity, but the piesent trend 
of liberalisation and privatisation is oppos- 
eef to the ’socialistic’ form of society to 
which our Constitution is committed ta In 
fact under the present circumstances the 
Constitution has become a revolutionary 
document and seeking implementation of it 
is a revolutionary task. Hence the practicaii- 
ty or otherwise of a right can be no basis 
for the recognition of a right. 

The only way to look at rights in today's 
context is as a source of empowerment. Tbe 
Constitution is a political document and H 
has to be recognis^ as such. Declaration of 
rights under the Constitution can be a very 
important step towards empowering people 
Hence in justifying the SC's judgment in 
declaring the right to education as a funda¬ 
mental right or in supporting the demand 
that housing be made n fundamental right 
it is done not with the belief that these jyould 
be implemented overnight but with the ht^re 
that these rights would be an important 
agenda around which people's movements 
can rally around. After all rights are never 
given but taken. 
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Value-Neutrality aud Prejudice 

Rudi Heredia 


ANDRE BETEILLE's 'Religion as a Sub¬ 
ject for Sociology’ {EPW, August 29) calls 
for some comments. 

The use of the comparative method in 
jodology as urged by Durkheim and the 
Ympathetic undersunding’ of Weber have 
indeed been put to constructive use in the 
sociology of religion. Beteille would have 
these extended to the study of politics for 
“the lesson that the social theorist learn 
from the study of religion cannot be alto¬ 
gether without value for the study of poli¬ 
tics” (p 1868). He writes: 

There are two lessons in particular to which 
I would like to draw aiiention in conclusion. 
The first is that value-neutrality, no mailer 
how desirable in principle; is very difricull 
in practice, what is achieved being always in¬ 
complete . But failure to achieve complete 
success in practice cannot be a compelling 
reason for discarding a principle 
The second lesson that we learn from the 
sociology of religion is that sociology can¬ 
not provide a complete picture of the world 
as a whole in terms of fact or value.. 
religion, politics and other aspects of social 
life are not merely matters of experience, they 
are also subyects of doctrine. 

The first lesson raises the issue of “detach- 
nneni and objectivity”, “viewed as the 
separability of the investigator from the ob¬ 
ject of investigation". Even while granting 
the difTicuity of doing this in religion and 
politics, as opposed to the biological and 
physical sciences, the comparative method 
demands “intellectual rigour” and “fair- 
mindedness”, wherein “the viewpoint of the 
observer must be constantly matched with 
that of the actor”, “to combine sympatity 
and concern for one’s subject with detach¬ 
ment and objectivity” in its regard. The se¬ 
cond lesson leads to the conclusion that the 
; social scientist “cannot set himself up as a 
I judge where the questions of ultimate value, 
j those of his subjects as well as those of other 
^ observers, are at issue'*. Now, if we agree with 
; fViui Tillich that religion is about issues of 
i “ultimate concern”, then we would also ac- 
Icept that “ultimate values” too belong 
I within its domain, and not in that of the 
li social sciences. However, here it is the 'rirsi 
lesson’ to which our comments are directed. 

Beteille remains “ururonvinced that it is 
either easier or more desirable to seek 
neutrality on matters of religious faith than 
on matters of political ideology” (p 1868). 
^He suggests that “the sociology of politics 
of the nation, class and gender may have 
something to learn from the sociology of 
religion in this regard”. But how is this dif¬ 
ferent from arguing that, as the linguistic 
theorist must be value-neutral to the syntax 
of the languages he studies, so too must the 
political sdentisi be in regard to the imperia¬ 


list-colonial nations, or the oppressor- 
oppressed classes, or the dominating- 
dominaied genders, which he in turn 
studies? 

The point is that value-neutrality with 
regard to religion and language can only be 
urged, if at all, when religious beliefs and 
linguistic syntax are studied as systems with 
a certain autonomy of their own, if indeed 
this is possible When they begin to impinge 
on other areas of social life as inevitably 
they must, such value-neutrality becomes 
ethically questionable Thus even the most 
Weberian ‘verstehen’, empathetic under¬ 
standing. should have qualms of conscience 
about a cannibalistic ritual that extends its 
hospitality to include the sociologist in the 
meal! So too should one be neutral to the 
class-bias of a classical language that re¬ 
quires for mastery a great leisure which the 
common people cannot afford, even though 
the learned linguist himself might? 

Beteille is aware how those who profess 
detachment and objectivity “are in fact pro¬ 
moting a particular cause or a particular in¬ 
terest undCT the cover of neutrality” (p 1868). 
But for him this at most is a failure 'in prac¬ 
tice. the ‘principle is still worth striving for, 
and this is demanded in the name not only 
of "intellectual rigour but also of fair- 
mindedness” (p 1869). But again have not 
the rigours of the intellectuals been used to 
obfuscate and mystify issues? And does fair^ 
mindedness itself have a value-neutral 
understanding? Is 'equality of opportunity’ 
and the ‘rewards of academic merit* more 
or less fairminded than ‘equality of results’ 
and the ‘claims of human need‘? Was not 
this precisely the issue of the Mandal debate? 
And how did that issue divide the value- 
neutral and the value-committed social 
scientists in their theoretical perspectives on, 
and practical responses to, this controversy? 
This does indeed raise pertinent questions 
about the desirability of value-neutral ob¬ 
jectivity and detachment in practice as also 
in principle. 

This issue of value-neutrality in principle 
needs to be examined further in the light of 
modern day hermeneutics. “Heidegger 
shows that every interpretation, even scien¬ 
tific interpretation, is governed by the con¬ 
crete situation of the interpreter. There is no 
piesupposiiionless, ‘prejudiceless’ interpreta¬ 
tion!’* We can never be entirely rid of our 
prejudices, or more literally our 'pre- 
judgments’. or in communication termino¬ 
logy our Tillers'. For, “the historicity of our 
existence entails that prejudices, in the literal 
sense of the word, constitute the initial direc- 
tedness of our whole ability to experience'.^ 

For Riul Ricoeur loo, any understanding 
is always within ‘a horizon of meaning'.’ 
Only a ‘collision with other's horizons' 


raalMK us aMre 0 f oire oMi cketp4aaMd (k|«> 
judgments.* Thomas Kuhn's 'paradigm 
shifts’ in science are very much a confirma¬ 
tion of this.* From ali this it should be clear 
that the idea of an unbiased autonomous 
subject, postulated as an ideal of the 
‘Enlightenment’ must be abandoned. 

Every knowing subject, then, brings to the 
act of understanding an interpretation bas¬ 
ed on pre-judgments, which are underpinn¬ 
ed by assumptions. Thus understanding is 
always within a horizon of meaning a 
paradigm of interpretation. The social scien¬ 
tists with their methods of analysis are even 
more susceptible to this than their counter¬ 
parts in the physical sciences. 

For. subjectivity in the understanding of 
a knowing subject comes not only from the 
closeness of the investigated object, but from 
the necessary context ualisatkm of every sub¬ 
ject in his own life situation, in one's ‘sitz- 
im-leben’. Hence rather than chase the 
chimera of value-neutral objectivity, which 
IS not possible in practice or in prinaple 
either, it would be more constructive to seek 
an inter-subjective undentanding tiuough a 
‘fusion of horizons’ from other perspectives 
which might refine our interpretations and 
lead to an ongoing ‘hermeneutic circle' that 
enriches our understanding. 

The comparative method encompasses 
precisely such an interplay of a plurality of 
perspectives to overcome the limitations of 
any one of them singly. The lesson, from the 
sociology of religion for political science; 
then, is not some supposedly detached and 
objective, but really quite unattainable, 
value-neutrality. Rather it is a commitment 
lo the comparative study of political systems 
and ideologies, which can also include em- 
pathetic participation as an observer and a 
researcher. 

In the context of the increasingly crimi¬ 
nalised politics, fundamentalist religion, 
caste militancy, class consolidation, gender 
exploitation and various other ethnic divi¬ 
sions in our society, value-neutisdity in prac¬ 
tice all too easily can be subverted by vested 
interests and the status quo. What tire social 
sciences need both on religious and political 
studies are ‘organic intellectuals’ not uncom¬ 
mitted ones. This may not be 'easier' than 
what Beteille suggests but it is certainly 
‘more desirable’. 

Notea 

1 Hans Georg Cadamer, PkilosopMical 
Hermeneutics, translated and edited by 
David E tinge, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1977, p xlvii. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Paul Ricoeur, Interpretation Theory; 
Discourse and Surplus of Meaning, Texas 
Christian University Press, Fonh Worth, IX, 
1976, p 78. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Thomas S Kuhn, The Structure ScientOic 
Kevoiutions, University of Chicago P-esv 
Chicago, 1962. 
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Forty-five years after independence, in spite of notable 
achievemenis, unrelenting population growth, pockets of acute 
poverty and tardy growth of employment in modern industry 
continue to plague the Indian economy Why did nearly 40 years of 
planning (ail to bring down the rate of population growth'^ What 
went wrong with the elaborate planning exercises that paid 
particular attention to social objectives and sectoral consistencies'* 

An attempt to examine the successes and failures in integrating 
population issues with development planning apd to assess the 
consequences, so far and in future, of rapid population 
growth for the alleviation of poverty 2479 

Against Arrack 

Hitherto geographically and poitticaliv remote places have moved to 
the centre of political discussion in Andhra Pradesh in the last two 
months The context is the anti-arrack agnation that is shaking the 
state, upsetting complacent notions about the political apathy of 
the suffering masses and the inabilit> ot women to take their 
future into their hands without male leadership 2457 


(Communal Virus 

Sildnurhi in Bihar Iasi month 
underucni a most gruesome 
ixpenense ol human slaughtei in thi 
name ol religion demonstrating ihai 
so thorough has been the 
(.ommunalisaiion of social and 
political hie in ihe country m 
ihc last fess years (hat even a 
chief minister who means business 
annoi pieseni Ihe outbreak ol 
communal violence i-lAi 

In regard to the law against hate 
speech responsible lor inciling 
communal passions the ceniral 
reality in India is not abuse of 
Ihc law but peisistent refusal 
lo enforce il 2416 


Not for the Poor 

C ommon property resources play a 
scry imporiani role in the rural 
economy of Karnataka, bui the 
access of the rural poor to these 
resouices has been sharply 
curtailed 2499 


What Went Wrong? 

What happened in Ihe Sosiet Union 
and eastern Europe simply cannot be 
understood or accounted tor only or 
cs*n primarily on the basts of their 
own 'tniernal econoi ly, policy and 
much less ideology I hey were and 
are pan and panel of a single world 
economic system and only a holistic 
analysis of this whole, which is 
more than Ihe sum of ns pans 
can leseal much about any of 
ns parts 2471 


Currency Chaos 

T he turmoil aqd chaos that reigned 
in Ihc currency markets in September 
has Icli a hig question mark over Ihe 
luiurc of the Luropean Monetary 
Sssiem as envisaged by ihe Delors 
( omniiiicc Report and the European 
inicgratioii blueprint laid down in 
ihc Maasirichi ireaiy Can European 
mcsnclars iniegralion be 
icsiisc Haled’’ 2467 

Away from People 

II socitial development is our 
concern we have lo have a pattern 
ol development which would focus 
on Ihc people Thai implies local 
area dcselopmeni which in turn calls 
for a lundamenial decentralisation 
ol ihc Indian [lolity The concerns 
of our ruling elite are. however, 
clearly different 2455 


Short-Lived 

The 1981 Census had appeared to 
provide evidence of a welcome 
reversal of ihe trend in regard lo 
ihe sex ratio but the latest census 
has brought demographers back 
to the earth on this subject 2585 


Breathing Time 

The anticipated record oilseeds 
production should provide the 
government the opportunity to turn 
IIS aiieniion from supply 
management to longer term issues of 
development of improved varieties of 
seeds better imgaiion faCiinies 
and a technological breakthrough 
in drs farming 24519 











LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Drought Relief in 
Maharashtra 

D N DHANAGARE’s article (July 4) is 
well inientioned and his emphasis on a 
long-term strategy for solving the problem 
of water shortage is timely. But his article 
contains a few taaual inaccuraaes—some 
of them serious—which need to be cor¬ 
rected, though these inaccuracies do not 
undermine the recommendations made 
towards the concluding part of the article. 
The inaccurate statements and the correct 
position in each case are indicated below. 

Dhanagare states that the Maharashtra 
CM Sudhakarrao Naik confessed “that 
out of a little over 42,000 villages, 29,157 
villages have been reeling under acute 
shortage of drinking water". The factual 
position IS that scarcity was declared in 
29,157 villages where crops had failed. 
Here the ‘paisewari’ was 50 paise. Though 
drinking water shortage is also closely 
related to crop failure due to drought con¬ 
ditions, declaration of scarcity does not 
automatically mean scarcity of drinking 
water. In fact when there is inadequate 
rainfall, or where the monsoon withdraws 
early as was the case in 1991-92 sea.son, 
the difficulty on the drinking water-front 
is felt gradually. The peak is reached in 
the months of April-May. This temporary 
problem of drinking water in a targe 
number of villages as a result of the failure 
of rains was tackled in advance, after 
antiapating the problem and where these 
measures were inadequate water was sup¬ 
plied by tanker or bullock-carts The 
number of villages which had to be sup¬ 
plied with water through this measure of 
last resort reached ns peak towards the 
end of May, in about 7,000 villages It is, 
therefore, wrong to say that only one out 
of 28 or 29 needy villages received the 
government’s relief assistance, presumably 
assistance for drinking water. Elsewhere 
Dhanagare states, "The official under¬ 
statement of an otherwise gnm reality was 
badly exposed when a three-member team 
sent by the central government visited 
Vidarbha region". An impression is sought 
to be created in this paragraph that the 
gravity ol the situation was underplayed 
by state officials It is far from true. Tlic 
central government officials in fact ques¬ 
tioned the state government version of the 
gravity of the situation and wanted 
evidence of migration ol population, cat¬ 
tle and other signs ol acute distress like 
malnutrition, starvation, etc. The timely 
measures taken by the state government 
in this respect were explained to the cen¬ 
tre! team. As regards the rainfall data, the 
central team wanted to know whether 


separate data from meteorology depart¬ 
ment was available to corroborate our 
figures of rainfall. But it was pointed out 
to the team that the rain gauges managed 
by the revenue department were approved 
by the meteorology department and that 
the department did not have independent 
rain gauges in the talukas. In fact, the 
revenue department also supplies the rain- 
faU figures to the meteorolo^ department. 

As regards installation of new hand 
pumps in Gadchiroli district, by April 
1992,71 new pumps were installed and not 
2,385 as has been reported in the article. 
During the four months from March to 
June 1992 on an average, 94 per cent of 
the hand pumps were in working condi¬ 
tion. Similarly out of 121 power pumps 
in the distnet, barring seven pumps which 
were permanently damaged, 89 per cent 
were functional. 

The article has made a reference to 
the Umarsara Water Supply Scheme in 
Yavatmal district, the ‘bhoomipujan’ 
ceremony which was performed by the 
chief minister. The scheme belongs to the 
Maharashtra Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board and hence the bhoomipujan was 
arranged by the Ykvatmal division of the 
board. An expenditure of Rs 39.0(X) on 
erection ol pandal and other arrange¬ 
ments was incurred on this occasion and 
not Rs 2 lakh as has been reported in the 
article. This expenditure is reasonable. 

M S Kaif 

Deputy Director (News), 
liovernment of Maharashtra. 

Bombay 

State and Sai Baba 

I object to Kancha Utah’s intemperate at¬ 
tack on the president and the prime 
minister in your issue of September 19. It 
appears that so-called secularists arc 
getting as bigoted, narrow-minded and 
therefore sterile as are communalists. 
Their ‘secularism’ arises out of the 
nai rowness of the European Christian 
experience as conveyed to Indians through 
the learning of the English language, con¬ 
vent education and other distortions of 
the mind suffered by Indians in conse¬ 
quence of losing every important battle 
from Plasscy in 1757 to Delhi in 1857. 

No state in the world has either a head 
or a chief executive of the erudition, the 
learning, the cultivation or style that we 
have in India today. Both Shankar Dayal 
Sharma and P V Narasimha Rao are 
good, traditional Indians who are not em¬ 
barrassed by the display of their personal 
beliefs and practices. They carry on doing 
what needs to be done untrammelled by 


carping critics. 

Traditional Indian society hat alwgya 
^ven the world of the spirit a higher rank¬ 
ing than that enjoyed by the everyday 
material world. From the Buddhist 
Ashoka, the Mauryan in the 3id Century 
BC until the last emperor of Indian origin 
Bahadur'Shah Zafar, through the emperor 
Kharavel, the Jain emperor of Orissa and 
the 'Bircoman slave sultan Qutbuddin 
Aibak, all Indian rulert have bowed befoic 
divinity, unmanifest and manifest in aU tos 
forms of people; places and thirds. 
Mahatma Gandhi whose 'father of the 
nation’ title is being disputed by Kalyan 
Singh of the UP and reinstated by EMS 
Namboodiripad was a deeply religious 
Hindu who professed ‘sanatan dharm’ 
and gave his life for communal amity to 
the kind of Hindus led by Kalyan Singh. 
With our kind of background it is distress¬ 
ing to sec that the prurient and syphlitic 
Henry VIII being mentioned in a serious 
discussion about the relationship between 
the church and the state. Tbis is as 
ridiculous as Henry’s use of the title 
‘Defender of the Faith*. 

Akhilesh Mithal 

New Delhi 

Undemocratic 

AS a citi/en of India and as a law 
professor. I have a compelling constitu¬ 
tional duiv to condemn the behaviour of 
the assailants of B D Sharma at Jagdalpur. 
A climate has been created where attacks 
on human rights activists are considered 
legitimate practice of power. The nation 
must acknowledge that human nghts 
activism is the only insurance against 
tyranny 

Sharma is known worldwide for his 
authentic commitment to the emancipation 
of the scheduled castes and tribes. His 
Twenty Eighth Report as the conunissioner 
of scheduled castes and tribes is next in 
historic importance only to the Constitu¬ 
tion of India. The Madhya Pradesh 
government, as well as the union of India, 
have a clear duty to investigate the 
disgraceful incident under the Commission 
of Enquiry Act. if the regimens new-found 
commitment to human rights is to make 
any democratic sense. 

If no effective action is mobilised the 
continuing violation of citizens oonunitted 
to the constitutional vision of India, we as 
citizens, by the crime of our silence; will 
contribute to the inauguration of a dark 
age in Indian politics. 

UPENOtA BaXI. 

University of Delhi, 

Delhi. 
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Trade with Russia 


A mbassador Drukov of Russia is reported to 
have urged a Calcutta audience of businessmen “to 
be bold and aggressive while looking for new ways and 
means for promoting business with Russia instead of 
relying on expectation of centralised purchases or on 
technical credit”, it is significant that Drukov’s obser¬ 
vations coincided with the outcry from Calcutta tea 
circles for a further technical credit to Russia to enable 
it to participate in tea auctions where, in the absence 
of Russia which until recently has been the single largest 
importer of Indian tea, the prices have remained rather 
depressed and the offtake low. 

Although the Indian government has since agreed 
to extend technical credit to Russia specifically for the 
purchase of tea, the point made by ambassador Orukov 
remains valid, namely, that the Indian tea companies, 
engaged in the business of export, have to adjust 
themselves to the structural changes the Russian 
economy is undergoing and work aggressively to sell 
their wares. Of course, this applies to all firms, be they 
engaged in the business of export of tea or any other 
commodity to Russia. Indian exporters to Russia have 
been feather-bedded for far too long by the bilateral 
payments arrangement between India and the erstwhile 
Soviet Union—an arrangement which has now virtually 
evaporated. 

The technical credit, it will be recalled, was agreed 
upon as an interim measure between the two govern¬ 
ments, but its continued extension was predicated on 
the flow of mutual trade. Once it transpired that the 
flow of goods from Russia was far too slow and 
intermittent, further extension of technical credits 
from the Indian side had to be suspended. Otherwise, 
the year would have closed with an almost totally 
one-sided trade flow, funded by Indian technical 
credits. 

Ambassador Drukov’s assurance that the current 
year's Indo-Russian trade would nonetheless add up 
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to S 1.7 billion sounds rather over-optimistic, to s^ the 
least, unless he has strong grounds to expect that the 
outflow of Russian exports to India is going to pick 
up dramatically in the remaining months of the year. 
If, however, Drukov’s optimism is not that well founded, 
and Indo-Russian trade during the ^ar does indeed 
turn out to be one-sided, with India accumulating a 
sizeable trade surplus, the question of its settlement 
is bound to get mixed up with the outstanding issue of 
rupee-rouble parity. So when the Russian ambassador 
argues that the parity issue “never had any direct 
relation to the current trade between Russia and India”, 
he is stretching the point. It would be so if the current 
trade between the two countries were more or less in 
balance. 

Of course, the ambassador himself has urged that 
a solution has to be found to the rupee-rouble parity 
issue on a mutually acceptable basis. But this can come 
about only if both sides are in earnest about reaching 
a solution and appreciate fully the mutual advanti^ 
of continuing the current trade flow in both directions. 
Also, it cannot be overlooked that since the earlier 
rupee-rouble parity was totally unrealistic, the revised 
parity will have to be in line with the current realities, 
namely, the market valuation of the two currencies. In 
this context, it has to be taken note of that at the latest 
bi-weekly Moscow auction, in which mostly puWic 
enterprises participate, the US dollar was tendered at 
over 400 roubles, whereas the current market rate is just 
over 30 rupees to the dollar. 

All the same, ways and means have to be found, as 
the Russian ambass^or put it, to keep the current trade 
going between India and Russia and at the same time 
to settle the issue of the rouble-rupee parity. So long 
as the latter issue remains unresolved, current trade 
transactions will not remain unaffected, with each of 
the two parties jockeying for a position of advantage 
in the bargaining on the unresolved dispute. 
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INTERfcST RATES 

Change of Course? 

ARE the days of high inicFest rates over'' 
The US and German authorities have in 
recent weeks and months reduced their 
controlling rates But it is in Britain that 
the sharpest decline is bang witnessed In 
Its latest move, the bank rale has been 
reduced now to 7 per cent, the lowest for 
the past IS years With an inflation rate 
of less than 4 per cent, the real rate of 
interest in the UK is still going to be 
positive, at over three per tent Of course, 
the British government tould pick up 
courage and reduce the bank rate only 
after it decided to suspend its member 
ship of the European exchange rate 
mechanism, generally referred to as ERM, 
and subsequently rid itself of the obliga¬ 
tion not to let the sterling exchange rate 
vary outside the limits set for it, namely, 
2 5 per cent above or below the par rate 
va-a VIS ECU 

The downward pressures on sterling 
came not only from the adverse turn in 
the British balance of trade but also from 
the overall perlormance of the economy 
whose growth had become negative with 
the unemployment rate last approaching 
double-digit levels Britain is said to be 
currently expericnang the worst economic 
slow-down since the Great Depression 
Once the authorities decided to suspend 
British membership of ERM, it was clear 
that the emphasis would shift from up¬ 
holding the eiKhange rate to economic 
growth The bank rate reduction bv three 
percentage points in as many weeks is a 
clear indication of the direction in which 
British economic policy is moving 

The answer to the question whether 
other developed countries will tollow suit 
and also start reducing their relevant in 
terest rates will no doubt depend on 
the relative prioritisation of national 
economic objectives While Britain has 
been able to make a shift by moving out 
of ERM, It IS unlikely that the same op 
lion will be availed of by the European 
countries still in the ERM So any move 
towards greater emphasis on economic 
growth, which should make them consider 
reducing interest rates, will have to be 
taken in concert if they wish lo avoid 
(a) breakdown ot ERM, and (b) com 
paitive interest rate and exchange rate 
reductions But the fact has to be laced 
bv these countries that thev too are cur 
rentiv in the gup of a slump It would ap 
pear that there is a general consensus that 
interest reduction would help stimulate in 
vestment and output, promoting demand 
and employment It should be possible for 
these countries to initiate moves in that 
direction, acting together without having 
to disiuib the intra ERM currenev rates 

The problem will, however, be posed il 
the US does not join in Given the 
weightage oi trade with the US, any 


European move not co-ordinated with the 
US authorities may, to say the least, fail 
to produce the desired results It cannot 
be overlooked however that even the US 
economy is laang problems not dissimilar 
in regard to both economic stagnation and 
rising unemployment While, therefore, it 
would be of mutual advantage to both the 
Europeans and the US to co-ordinate 
their policy measures rather than act as 
adversaries, whether the necessary co 
ordination would actually come about or 
not IS difficult to say Of course, a lot will 
depend on the view taken by the new US 
administration under Bill Clinton, who 
has been speaking of the need to revive 
domestic investment it should not sur 
prise the world, therefore, if the new US 
administration makes greater use of the 
interest rate as a tool of domestic 
economic policy All the same, the point 
remains that the emphasis of the past 
decade or so on so-called economic 
stabilisation even at the expense ot 
economic growth and full employment 
was overdone and that it is time to change 
course Interest rate reduction could well 
mark the beginning ot this change 

CRIME AND POLITICS 

Guarding the Guards 

WHII E our finance minister and his 
whiz-kids are trying feverishiv to 
reproduce the US style in the restructur 
ing of oui c-conomy, ihcir rivals in one 
area of our social life have succeeded in 
Outshining them as lar as introducing the 
‘American way of life’ is concerned Judg 
ing by oui crime rates, we can claim with 
a certain amount of pride that our exper 
tise in this field can beat the US hollow 

With mure than 23,000 people as vie 
tims of homicide in the US everv year 
(according to 1990 figures), that country 
leads the industrialised nations in 
murders, sexual assaults and other types 
of mayhem As for India, we have a 
murder every IS minutes, dacoity and rob 
bery every 14 minutes, riots every five 
minutes and a violent crime, of one sort 
OI another, every two minutes These are 
the findings of an offtaal background 
paper prepared for the conference of chief 
ministers in Delhi recently The chief 
ministers met to discuss ways and means 
to improve the administration of criminal 
justice in the light of this impressive crime 
record 

The discussions indulged in by the chiel 
ministers (or their representatives) at the 
meeting were more revealing—in the way 
they exposed the sheet duplicity of these 
state politicians who are supposed to be 
the guardians ol law and order in th«r 
respective territories Take, for instance, 
the sermon delivered by the UP <!hief 
minister Kalyan Singh, who exhorted 
against ‘cnminalisation ol politics’ What 
IS ha|>peiiing in his own state, where politi¬ 


cians from his own piirty, the BJP, have 
been charge-sheeted or accused of penal 
offence** When he was delivering his 
speech at the chief ministers' meeting in 
Delhi, in Nainital in his home state, 
innocent Sikh citizens were complaining 
to a reporter of a national daily how they 
were being haiassed and persecuted by the 
police in league with the local political 
bigwigs—all in the name of suppressing 
terrorism' 

No less scandalous is the record of the 
Janata Dal chief minister of Bihar, Laloo 
Yadav, who also appeared at the Delhi 
meeting and gave a homily on how land 
disputes led to 80 per cent of the crimes 
in hiv slate What had he done to settle 
these disputes—often between ‘dalit’ 
landless workers and small peasants on 
the one hand and landlords Monging to 
his own yadav community on the other? 
Besides, with the published record of his 
open complicity in booth-capturing dur¬ 
ing the last elections, one is r^ly amazed 
by his temerity to hold forth on measures 
to stop cnminalisation of politics 

But It IS the Congress(i) prime minister 
who took the cake during the meeting 
inaugurating the chief ministers’ con 
ference, Narasimha Rao warned “if 
public life Itself gets criminalised, there is 
hardly any area of activity in the country 
which can remain outside its pale’’ and 
promised to do “some senous thinking on 
the subject” To what extent are his own 
parlymcii responsible for the criminalisa 
non of public life'* Only a day before he 
addressed the conference, one of his 
partymen was arrested in Delhi for 
allegedly raping the wife of a government 
employee Ihe accused rapist was the 
campaign manager of the Congress(l) 
leader H k I Bhagat in the last parlia 
mentary elections Bhagat s own creden 
tials are equally dubious, with numerous 
allegations pending against him about his 
involvement in the massacre of Sikhs in 
Delhi in November 1984 Yet he remains 
a big boss in the Congress(i) party 
organisation 

With cnminalisation of politics cutting 
across all political party differences, to 
expect the present leaders- from the Con 
gress(i) prime minister to the opposition 
party chief ministers—to protect our 
polity from cnminalisation is like asking 
the fox to look after the chicken coop 
Quite predictably, the chief ministers* con¬ 
ference adopted a unanimous resolution 
endorsing plans to amend the Indian 
Penal Code, the Cnminai Procedure Code 
and other acts to make them more stnn- 
gent, ostensibly to stop the cnminalisation 
ol politics One wonders why the existing 
penal codes as they stand with enough 
powers to prosecute the guilty ate not 
being used against “booth-capturing, 
crimes with electoral motivations, il¬ 
legalities committed lor electoral gains”, 
the list of crimes drawn up by the pnme 
minister in his inaugural address which 
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in ‘‘some Mow tMiikiag . Let him go 
through the penal codei, he will And 

that all the crimes that worry him can be 
Mketi care of by the existing provisions. 
He must be siirdy aware of the Represen¬ 
tation of the Pe^ie Act untter which "il- 
legalities committed foreiectoral gains” 
can be punished. 

One is therefore intrigued by this sud¬ 
den concern of the prime minister as well 
as the chief ministers over the need to fur¬ 
ther stiffen the petw! codes. We have seen 
in recent years how every such officud 
expression of zeal to tighten up the wi- 
ministration of oriminal justice had led to 
the enactment of draconian laws like the 
NSA, TADA and sipiilar obnoxious 
measures. Are we in for another bout of 
such legislative debauchery, the outcome 
of which will be that the amended penal 
codes will be used arbitrarily, as in the 
past, against manifestations of popular 
discontent over the government’s economic 
policies? The TADA, meant to suppress 
terrorism, let us remember, was used 
against trade unionists in Gujarat. 


UNITED STATES 

So Much for So Little 

BILL CLINTON’S election to the White 
House is a sutement of the political ennui 
that has gripped America. It was a vote 
for change, a bid to give someone who 
spoke differently, a chance. There cannot 
possibly be any other explanation for the 
impressive results which Clinton's anaemic 
prescriptions for social and economic 
revival have elicited. At a time when the 
two parties have been undergoing varying 
degrees of decay, it was not what Clinton 
offered so much as what he did not that 
mattered. 

Clinton did not offer tax cuts, but a 
larger programme of public investments, 
and was silent on where the money would 
come from. Instead of cutbacks in social 
welfare he proposed education/training 
schemes for out-of-job workers with a I.S 
per cent corporate pay toll tax conditional 
on willingness to work and announced his 
intention to launch a national health 
insurance scheme. He proposes to spend 
S 80 billion a year on social investment. 
He does not oppose aboftion, thot|gh 
what other measures he proposes to sup- 
[mrt women’s concerns or reproductive 
rights is not clear. Ev9R while paying lip- 
service to human right in the Iw ap¬ 
proved of the death penalty and ad¬ 
vocated a new police force. 

Clinton made no particular appeal to -' 
the black voter or labour, the traditional 
constituency of the Democrats. In fact he 
was chairman and among the founders of 
the Democratic Leadership Council whose 
main focus has been on garnering 
Southern white and suburban white votes 
and which attacked Jesse Jackson. 


ly distanced hiinseir (hMi Ji^son and Ms 
response to the Los Angeles riots were 
interpreted as at best cynical and at worst 
racist. And yet the fact is that he would 
not have won in Geoigia, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania without large black turn¬ 
outs. On the other hand, his appeal to 
industrial leaders was so convincing tjiat 
the influential 21d-mcmber National 
Coalition for Advantxd Manufacturing 
publicly commended hit policies. 

However, the crucial issue in the US 
today is the deqiening social polarisation 
with nearly 10 pec cent of the population 
living on social welfare, rising unemploy¬ 
ment and underempl^ment, with the 
non-whites concentrated in the dyeing 
manufacturing sectors. The only way out 
of this cycle of insecure jobs and social 
welfare is drug-tnflicking. It is hardly sur¬ 
prising that there ate three times as many 
blacks in prison as in the universities. 
Clinton’s promise of vocational training 
and university education for all (with 
indirea payments) can hardly seem like 
a viable alternative to people who have 
been so marginalised for so long that not 
being employed has become a pathological 
stale This social polarisation has not so 
far been reAected in any movement 
towards the promotion of an alternative 
political party. The left in America has 
been completely marginalised and the 
workers’ movements have become victims 
of the processes of change that industry 
is undeigoing. The ‘rainbow coalition*, the 
multi-racial grouping which essentially 
functioned as a support group for Jesse 
Jackson’s presidential campaign, which 
many believe may have led to a broad- 
based, left counterpoint, is hardly in the 
reckoning. It was in this context that the 


Nt^ioiialOiganisation for IMmienfMbwj 
with over 5,00,000 members all over the 
US launched discussions on a third patty, 
and has led to the formation of the Zlkl . > 
Century Farty with a programme et * 
radical reforms. Another signiAcaat 
development has been the formation of' 
an organisation called the Labour Par^ : 
Advocates by Tony Mazzochi, a union 
leader and a disenchanted Democrat, 
whkdi decided to lend support to Clinton. 
And a third was Ron Daniel’s campaipi 
for A New Tomorrow. It is hard to say 
what impact these initiatives had on the 
polls. 

The poll results were in a manner of 
speaking a fall-out of Ros Perot’s 
candidature—he may not have won, but 
what he embodied rubbed off on CUnttm 
and his brand of non-fesublishimnt 
Democrats. Moreover, this was the Arst 
election where no candidate could hold of 
a foreign threat to divert attention from 
real issues. And Clinton, in the long-run, 
could offer voters mote possible solutions 
than Bush. 

But it is the fact that Clinton represents 
no absolutes either in economic policies 
V>r social welfare or foreign affairs, which 
makes it possible for a Mad movement 
to be oiganiied to push for the reinsuting 
of social welfare programmes, education 
and employment. The increasing ‘militari¬ 
sation’ of inner cities makes it imperative 
that organised political mobilisation must 
take place. However, at the moment, ^ven 
the readty of S 315 billion national debt, 
which will result in fewer resources being 
available for welfare and productive in¬ 
vestment, the likely scenario is that 
Clinton’s other promises on the domestic 
from, such as they are, will be put on the 
back-burner. 


Revised Subscription Rates 

Due to allround increase in costs, we are corapetted to increase (he per copy price of BPU' 
from Rs 10 to Rs 12 with effect from October I, 1992. The revised inland subscription 
rates will be as follows. 


Inland 

(including Nepal and Bhutan) 


(in rvpeest 


institutions 

Sts months 

One year 

475 

Two years 

900 

Three years 

1325 

Individuals 

200 

375 

700 

1025 

Cunn-Hiiiunal Kah-s 
Teachers/ Researchers 


250 



Students 

— 

195 

— 

— 


Concessional rates are available only in India. To avail of concessional rales, certificate 
from relevant .institution is essential. 


Remittance by money order/bank drafi/posial order mqucsied. Please add Rs 14 to outsu- 
lion cheques towards bank collection charges. 

All remittances to t^unumir and Ptililiral gerkly 
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THE MARKETS 


Oilseeds: From Supply Management 
Ip Longer-Term Problems 

D P Sharnia 

NEVER before has the setting for any con- attention. Of the total increase of 19 lakh 

vention of oilseeds and oil trade and in- tonnes. 18 lakh tonnes are accounted for by 

dustry for kharif crops been known to have edible oil yielding seeds, the increase being 

been so very propitious as that for the 30th shared equally by soybean and groundnut, 

convention held at Indore on November 8. While the increase in soybean represents a 

With all the oilfteds producing areas in the continuation of the established trend follow- 

country, barring<a few isolated pockets, hav- ing the breakthrough already achieved, the 

ing witnessed good-to-idcal weather condi- increase in groundnut is virtually confined 

tions, the record number of registered to Gujarat made possible by highly favour- 

delegates (over 750), fully representative of able weather conditions this season and it 

the entire oilseeds sector of the economy, is essentially in the nature of recovery from 

exuded robust optimism not only about the the sharp setback suffered in the previous 

kharif output but also about the rabi crop season because of adverse weather condi- 

prospccts. tions. So far there is no evidence of any 

Encouraged by the performance of kharif significant breakthrough in kharif ground- 
crops, the leading spokesmen for the trade nut production, development of high 
aiid industry did not seem to have any reser- yielding varieties notwithstanding, 
vation in expressing the view that if weather If rabi oilseeds production registers the 
conditions during the rabi season also re- kind of increase which is widely anticipated, 

main favourable one cpuld coqfidently look total output of kharif and rabi oilseeds could 

forward to rabi oilseeds production show- well exceed 220 lakh tonnes, representing an 

ing further significant improvement over last increase of 13.1 per cent over the previous 

season's record level of 103.5 lakh tonnes season's revised figure of 194.5 lakh tonnes, 

because of the technological breakthrough The Indore convention has estimated an in-* 

in the production of the principal rabi crease of 1.5 lakh tonnes (from 8.8 lakh to 

crops—repe-mustardseed' and sunflower- 10.3 lakh tonnes) in the supply of edible 

seed, both having high oil content. and inedible oil from non-conventional 

Estimates of the kharif crop adopted at sources—cottonseed, copra, ricebran, minor 

the Indore convention have reckoned the oilseeds and solvent-extraction. All in all. 

total production (cultivated oilseeds) at III indigenous edible oil supply would be suf- 

lakh tonnes, showing an increase of 19 lakh ficient to ensure per capita availability of 7 

tonnes (20.6 per cent) over the previous kg a year which has all along been taken as 

season's figure of 92 lakh tonnes. The break- the basis for assessment of total require- 

up for different oilseeds with the previous ments for self-sufficiency. Whether the 

season's final figures in brackets (in lakh ton- average per. capita figure represents only 

lies) are: groundnut in shell 57 (49), soybean availability (total supply divided by popula- 

29 (21), sunflower 7 (5), sesame 7 (6), tion) or effective demand influenced by 

nigers^ 2 (1.5), loria 2 (4.5) and castors^ prevailing income levels with all the gross 

7 (6). inequalities in distribution is a moot point. 

Certain aspects of these estimates merit While consumption cannot exceed availabili- 


TaBLE iMPOItTANT CHANOES IN EoiBLE Oil PHICE-S 

(Rs per 10 kg, Bombayf 



3-1-1992 

110-1992 14-11 1992 Year Ago 
I4-II-I99I 

2 Years 
Ago 

14-11-1990 

Percen¬ 
tage Fall 
1-10-92 
to 14-11-92 

Percen¬ 
tage 
Change 
over 12- 
Monlh 
Period 

ftreen- 

tage 

Change 

over 

2-Ycar 

Period 

Groundnut oil 

380 

348 

296 

383 

316 

-14.9 

-22.7 

- 6.3 

Sesame oil 

335 

275 

246 

340 

278 

-10.5 

-27.6 

-11.5 

Kardi oil 

420 

325 

305 

405 

360 

- 6.2 

-24.7 

-15.3 

Ricebran oil 









(edible) 

264 

235 

208 

280 

211 

-11.5 

-25.7 

- 1.4 

Sunflower oil 

315 

293 

255 

3.30 

290 

-13.0 

-22.7 

-12.0 

Refined soybean 









oil 

327 

283 

25-' 

■334 

278 

- 9.2 

-23.0 

- 7.6 

Refined rapeseed 









oil 

328 

278 

257 

332 

280 

- 7.5 

-22.6 

- 8.2 

Refined 









cottonseed oil 

332 

296 

260 

338 

290 

-12.2 

-23.1 

-10.3 


ty, it is necessary to distinguish one from the 
other for a proper understanding of the like^ 
ly impact of supply on the behaykmr of edi* 
ble oil prim. 

Reflecting maiked improvement in anti¬ 
cipated supply, which is almost certain to set 
a new record, edible oil prices have been in¬ 
clined lower for the past several weeks. The 
decline in prim since the banning of 
October ranges between 6 per cent and 14.9 
per cent, depending on the oil. The ruling 
prim are 22.6 per cent to 27.6 per cent lower 
than a year ggo and 1.4 per cent u> IS J per 
cent lower than those which prevailed two 
years ago (for details see the table),. It is 
worth noting that edible oi) constitutes about 
the only essential item of daily consumption 
which costs less today than it did two yean 
ago. Viewed in the context of the overall in¬ 
flationary environment it implies that the 
supply position of edible oils is pretty com¬ 
fortable in relation to effective demand. 

Far from being a matter of concern the 
fall in edible oil prim should be welcomed 
because df the relief it provides to the much 
harassed consumer. One does not expect 
growers to take kindly to any fall in the prim 
of their produce Apart from the fact that 
the ruling prim of oilseeds are substantially 
higher than the enhanced support prim 
fixed for the current season, growers need 
to realise that they have to improve their 
linancial fortunes through inciea^ produc¬ 
tivity instead of higher prim. It is common 
knowledge that India continues to suffer 
from the dubious distinction of having the 
largest area under oilseeds and the lowest 
yield per hectare in the world. 

The anticipated record oilseeds produc¬ 
tion this season should not in any way 
detract from the need to pursue vigorously 
measures aimed at development of improved 
varieties of seeds, better irrigation facilities 
and technological breakthrough in dry far¬ 
ming as oilseeds ate grown largely in rain- 
fed areas. Ideal weather conditions con¬ 
tributing to record kharif production this 
season cannot be taken for granted. Com¬ 
merce minister P G Kurien's statement at the 
convention that the government would make 
available required fertilisers, pesticides and 
know-how to promote scientific farming is 
reassuring. One hopes that these assuranm 
will be adequately supported by the requisite 
aaion. 

No less imperative is the need for fuller 
exploitation of non-conventional sourm of 
supply, current production of such oil being 
placed at 11.10 lakh tonnes against the 
potential of 25.2 lakh tonnes. The Solvent 
Extractors' Association of India (SEA) has 
submitted its pre-budget memorandum to 
the finance ministry outlining various 
measures required to be taken to step up 
production of oil from non-conventioiial 
sources. The suggestions include removing 
the excise rebate limit for um of solvent 
extracted oils for manufacture of vanaspati, 
extension of the moi^ aedii scheme for UK 
of mango kernel oil in vanupati, enhancing 
the exeiK rebate on ricebran oil for ux iii 
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origin in latp. atabtion of inks ua and oc- 
troi on minor oMseeds and oHs of irae and 
forest origin, fiscal incentives for producing 
more extractable nee bran and uMradaiion 
of ncebran oil for edible purposes and bet 
ler facilities for import of plant and 
machinery for modernisation of the 
vegetable oil industry 
M P Mansinghka’s presidential address at 
the Indore convention offers an incisive 
assessment of the emerging oilseeds scenario 
and of the various issues confronting the in 


ANg^lHsiritpadle^iyii^ 
ricitf aMantlon tor evahdng appropnale 
policy iiniuis to exploit the full eipoit poten¬ 
tial of flw mlseeds sector in the light of the 
comforuble domestic availability He has 
drawn pointed attention to the acute in¬ 
frastructural inadequacies which are 
hampering the movement of exptm caigo by 
railways and at the ports, causing avoidable 
delays, enhancing costs and adversely affec 
ting the competitive position of exporters in 
international markets The need for remov 
ing logistic constraints on export perfor 
mance can scarcely be over-emphasised 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Straw Products 

Straw Products, an existing profit 
earning, dividend paying company 
having diversified interests in the 
manufacture of paper, cement and 
magnetic tapes, has taken in hand 
various investment plans emailing Rs 400 
crore These plans envisage modcrni 
satton cum expansion of the cement 
plant (Lakshmi Cement) for stepping up 
Its installed capacity from S 80 lakh tpa 
to 14 6 lakh tpa. expansion ol capacity 
in JK Paper Mills in Orissa from 60 000 
tpa to 75 500 tpa and participation in the 
takeover and rehabilitation of Central 
Pulp Mills in Gujarat in issociation with 
JK Industries With a view to financing 
in part the total cost of the expansion 
schemes, meeting normal capital expen 
diiurc, augmenting us long term working 
capital resources and subscribing to the 
rights issue ol JK Industries the com 
pany is making an issue of equity shans 
partly convcriible debentures and non 
conveniole debentures with detachable 
tquiiy warrants totalling Rs 269 crorc 
The said issue includes a rights issue of 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at a premium 
ol Rs 80 per share, 14 per cent secured 
partly convertible dcbentuies of Rs 270 
each and 16 per cent secured non 
convertible debentures of Rs 110 each 
with detachable warrants aggregating 
Rs 227 crore to the shareholders on the 
record dale, November 12, 1992 Equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premium ot 
Rs 93 per share and non convertible 
debentures with detachable equity wat 
rams totalling Rs 39 crore are being 
issued to the manageme<it group, besides 
equity shares at a premium of Rs 80 per 
share aggregating Rs 2 75 crore to 
employees and working directors of the 
company The PCDs shall comprise iwo 
parts. Part \ and Part B of Rs 90 and 
Rs 180 respectively Part A of Rs 90 will 
be convened into one equity share at a 
premium of Rs 80 per share, six months 
from the date of allotment llte company 
has also tied up with Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation for the 
buy back of Part B of Rs 180, the non 
convemble portion (‘khoka’) of the PCD 
Those shareholders who would like to 
opt to sell the ‘khoka’ pomon, will have 
to pay Rs 50 m addition to Rs 90 of pan 


A Thereafter Hongkong Bank shall 
make the payment on behalf of the 
debentureholder to the company As 
such, each debentureholder will be effec 
lively getting one equity share of the 
company at Rs 140 As a result of the 
rights issue of equity shares and PC Ds, 
the shareholders holding 100 equity 
shares will be eligible for lOS shares 
within SIX months at a premium of Rs 80 
per share In addition, the holders of 16 
per cent non-convertiblc debentures with 
detachable warrants would also be entitl 
ed to exercise the option of buying one 
equity share against the warrant 16 
months after the dale of allotment of 
non convertible debentures at a price of 
Rs 130 per share, with entitlement to 38 
shares for every 100 shares held The 
company's turnover is expected to in 
crease from Rs 308 crore in 1992 91 to 
Rs 572 crore in 1996 97 Ciross profit 
before interest and depreciation will go 
up substantiallv from Rs 50 crore to 
Rs 146 crore and profit after tax from 
Ks 12 crorc to Rs II crore The equity 
capital ot the company, which is present 
Is Rs 10 14 crore will rise to Rs 21 62 
crorc alter conscrsion of PCDs (1993 94) 
and Rs 78 17 crorc after exercise of 
equity warrants (1995 96) The com 
pany's shares are already listed at 
Bombay, Calcutta Delhi, Ahmedabad 
Bhubaneswar Jaipur and Indore stock 
exchanges 

Dera Paints and 
Chemicals 

Dera Paints and C hemicals, engaged 
in the manufacture ol a wide variety of 
painis and industrial solvenis/lhinners 
whose prices range from Rs 40.000 to 
Rs 1,30,000 a tonne and from Rs 15,000 
to Rs 45,000 a tonne respectively is 
implementing an expansion-cum diversi 
fication programme at its existing unit 
at Vasal near Bombay and is also setting 
up a new plant at Lote Parashuram in 
Ratnagin, Maharashtra The programme 
envisages the expansion of the manufac 
taring capacities of paints from 200 tpa 
to 5 400 tpa and tndustnal solvents/thtn 
tiers from 450 tpa to 1,000 tpa and diver 
sifkation into manufacture of cold pre 
treatment chemicals and alkyd resins with 
insialled capacities of 200 tpa and 1,200 


WIA qg tn«pr Morry tnw edi^ 
over, (he government ought tp addnni tuM 
terioudy to dealing with the various issues 
confronting different segments of (M 
oilseeds industry These include lestnctkmt 
on the vanaspaii industry depriving it of • 
level playing field with the competitive pro¬ 
ducts. continuing imbalance between the 
availability of raw material and prooessHm 
capacity m the wake of mushroom growth 
of solvent extraction units and infrastruc¬ 
tural dermencics hampering exports which 
the government s endeavouring hard to 
promote 


tpa lespectively The total cost ol the pro¬ 
ject at Rs 61$ lakh is proposed to be 
financed by equity share capital from 
promoters (Rs 132 lakh) and public 
(Ks 394 lakh), term loans (Rs 50 lakh), 
investment cash subsidy (Rs 2$ lakh) and 
inieinal accruals (Rs 14 lakh) Out of the 
present issue of 39,40,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at par. 3,000 equity shares 
have been set apart for preferential allot 
meni to the employees (including Indian 
working directors/workers) of the com 
pany and 7 50,000 equity shares to non 
resident Indians on lepatnation basis and 
the remaining 31,87.000 equity shares 
are being offered to the Indian pubin. 
1 he paid up capital of the company after 
the issue will stand ai Rs 5,76,00,700 Ac 
cording to Kumar V Shah, chairman and 
managing director of the company, the 
project IS expected to be completed by 
September IW3 and the turnover will nse 
to Rs l.07g lakh in 1993 94 and Rs 2.0S3 
lakh in 1994 95, generating a net profit 
of RSI4I36 lakh and Rs 272 lakh 
respectively The issue is opening on 
December 2 PNB Capital Services and 
Siatt Bank of D-avancore are the lead 
managers to the issue 

Shree Shakthi Agro 
Oils 

Shree Shakthi Agro Oils promoted by 
V Raveendra Kumar V Sandhya and K 
Siva Kumar Reddy is enienng the capital 
market on December I with a public 
issue of 55,00,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each for cash at par aggregating 
Rs 5 50,00 000 The objects of the issue 
arc to enhance the capacity of the ex 
isting solvent extraction unit of the com 
pany at Poitepalem, Neilore, Andhra 
Pradesh, from 100 tpd to 200 tpd and to 
set up a refinery urot at the same site with 
a capacity of 50 tpd to process edible 
crude oils The projected sales in the next 
two years are Rs 3,46115 lakh and 
Rs 4,390 SI lakh and profit after tax 
RSI28 24 lakh and Rsl98 82 lakh 
respectively, as appraised by the State 
Bank of Hyderabad SBI Capital 
Markets and State Bank of Hyderabad, 
Merohant Banking Division, are the lead 
managers to the issue 

-JK 
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STATISTICS 


Index Niunben of Whoie«dle Prire* 
(1981-82 « 100) 

All Commodities 
Primary Articles 
Food Articles 
Non-food Articles 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 

Coat of Living Index 


Industrial Workers 

Urban Non-Manual Employees 

Agricultural Labourers 


Money and Banking 


ieea Latest 

Weight Wtek 

17-10-92 
100.0 230.8 

32.3 236.8 

17.4 273.0 

10.1 232.1 

10.7 234.9 

57.0 226.7 

Latest 
Base Month 

1992 

1982 = 100 242* 

1984-85 = 100 197* 

July 60 to 1114* 

June 61 100 
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(18.5) 
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NA 
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70 
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NA 

56 
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48 

44 
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NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

63 
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NA 
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NA 
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1992-93 

1991 92 

1991-92 

1990 91 

1989 90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

Rs crore 

3.971 

15.562 

11,576 

43,978 

32,553 

27,681 

20232 

15,674 





(35 1) 

(17.6) 

(36 8) 

(29.1) 

(25.9) 

Rs crorc 

5.577 

21,635 

13,249 

47,813 

43,193 

35,416 

28235 
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(107) 

(22.0) 

(25 4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Rs crore 

- 1,606 

-6,073 

1,673 
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-7.735 

-8,003 
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In 
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March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Thousand 

36,552 

36.552 

34,890 

36.300 

32.776 

30,050 

30247 

30,131 

Thousand 

369 

1,254 

1,413 

6258 

6,576 

5,963 

5265 

5,»3 

Thousand 

38 

105 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

Thousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

. Unit 
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1M9-90 

198849 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

198445 

198344 

Rs crore 

4.72499 

4,01,569 

3,50,899 

2,94,765 

2.60/}3 

223.799 

2.08233 

126.723 

Rs crore 

2,10,477 

1,99,329 

1.88,009 

1,70205 

1,63271 

126266 

120.433 

M426S 

Rupees 

2227 

2,148 

2,069 

1,902 

1271 


1213 

1,790 


* Fbr current year upto latest month for wlkb data ate available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. + Uplo latlht ainnth for which data are available. NA- Not available. 

■t + Provisional data. 9 Quick estimaica. 

Nous; (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which Figure relates, e g, superscript* indkatcs that the figure is for January'and ao on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote pcreentage variation over previous period. 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


Federalism, Democracy and 
Decentralisation 

Arua Ghosh 


If soci<^ development is our concern, we have to have a pattern 
of development which would focus on the people and that implies 
local area development which in turn calls for a fundamental 
decentralisation of the Indian polity The concerns of our ruling 
elite are, however, clearly different. 


INDIA u a mosaic ot a number of distinct 
eihmc groups, with distinctive cultural tradi¬ 
tions, numerous languages, and several 
religious beliefs To this mosaic of a multi 
lingual, multi-ethmc and multi-religious 
population, one has to add considerable dif¬ 
ferentiation in not only levels of living but 
also divergent traditions as to the very 
organisation of economic activity Some of 
the differences in levels of living arc rooted 
in caste differences, but caste differences are 
not related to geographic or locational dif 
lerences Divergences in patterns of socio¬ 
economic organisation, on the other hand, 
are embedded in distinctive geographic 
areas, with widely divergent traditions and 
cultural mores 

As if these divergences within the Indian 
population are not enough, the political 
development of the country has also been 
markedly different in different areas There 
are, on the one side, the erstwhile British 
Indian provinces wherein an impenal power 
wielded direct administrative power, and 
where the national freedom movement took 
root There were, before 1947, a large 
number of pnncely states with different 
levels of socio economic and political 
development Add the minimal administra 
lion enforced by the imperial power in cer 
tain border areas, and one gets a complex 
melting pot of societal development and 
organisation in the Indian subcontinent, 
hastily left by the British in August 1947, 
after the partition ot the rountry and its 
tragic and traumatic aftermath 

And yet, over centuries, the Indian sub 
continent had settled down to a surprising 
degree oi commonality of traditions beliefs 
and life styles Even in the remote tribal 
areas of the north-east, one finds a strong 
vaishnaviie influence in Manipur Even with 
strong (and distinctive) religious sentiments, 
one finds similar patterns of economic 
organisation and life styles among the 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in the Punjab, 
or between the Hindus and Muslims oi 
erstwhile Bengal, now divided into West 
Bengal and Bangladesh One cannot easily 
distinguish between a Hindu and a Muslim 
artisan in Bihar, or a Hindu or C hristian or 
Muslim peasant in Kerala Over centuries, 
there has been a fusion of diflerent cultures 


and regional differences were smoothed over 
by the commonality of traditions, customs 
and ethical principles and beliefs If 
anything, economic differentiation- 
originating in caste differences and the tradi 
tional occupations of different castes—has 
been more glaring, though, as we would see 
later, the patterns of econoiruc organisation 
in different parts of the country, which arc 
now being sought to be homogenised by the 
pattern of economic development imposed 
by the centre, have been markedly distinct 
and divergent 

The argument whether India should have 
a uniury or a federal form of government 
IS, quite naturally, not a new one, and in fact 
the freedom movement started on a note 
which strongly emphasised ‘provincial 
autonomy' We now have a volume* which 
not only ably sums up the historical back 
ground but also gives a competent analysis 
of the processes of a genuine federal 
democracy The volume is a fall-out of a 
seminar organised by the Centre for Policy 
Research in 1987 and apart from an Intro 
duction and a Conclusion written by the 
editors, contains five articles on the 
historical and socto cultural roots ot 
federalism in India and another five on the 
institutions and processes of federal 
democracy 

When one looks at the history of the 
world, one is struck by the decline of 
federalism everywhere The two biggest 
federal entities, the US and the USSR, have 
had divergent experiences The former coun 
try continues to have a federal Constitution 
but the development of technology and 
more particularly the role of the US as a 
superpower supposedly protecting the 
capitalist system and a democratic form of 
governance, have led to the emergence of a 
highly centralised system in terms of the 
sweep of the federal government in the 
totality of economic activity in the US Add 
the insistence, in the US on Conformity' (in 
reitard to language and traditions) among all 
in migrants, irrcsptc live of their ethnicity, 
and we have a process which is neither 
replicable nor perhaps very desirable to 
replicate 

The USSR presents a very diflerent pic 
tute For long years, the world was led to 


beliew that the USSR had been ablg to 
tackle the 'minorities problem’ through the 
introduction of a soadist econonuc syHem, 
with linguistic (and other cultural) mores of 
different nationalities being maihtaiiMd 
intact The recent break up of the USSR, 
and the eruption of infighting among (and 
sometimes within) the constituent umts haa 
now belied the genumenew of the federal 
polity establish^ in the erstwhile U^R. 

Elsewhere, in Canada federalism is now 
seriously in danger, with French speaking 
Quebec threatening to secede from the rest 
of (English speaking) Canada In Australia, 
a federal Constitution still survives, but a» 
in the US, the federal government has to 
increasingly intercede in the development of 
the economy On the other hand, one M 
witness to the strange spectacle of western 
Europe edging towards not only economic 
unity but significant political unification 
through the Maastricht Treaty 

The basic issue in constitution making m 
any country- whether it should be unitary 
or federal— IS the pattern of governoncr that 
one envisages A federal form of government 
and political drmocraev in the true sense of 
the word realiv emerged first in rfe US, 
through an act of voluntary association of 
the then existing states after the American 
War of Independence In a sense , the US 
had many natural factors favouring the 
development of a genuine democracy The 
unlimited availability of land in the territory 
won from the original inhabitants and the 
facility given each family to ‘stake out’ as 
much land as u could cultivate made for a 
generally egalitarian society Being im 
migrants fleeing from a generally repressive 
society the citi/ens ol the new born state 
were fiercely independent minded, and 
believed in minimal intervention of govern 
ment Even education ir those early days, 
was community funded and the Union of 
Slates was a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the different territories to join in a loose 
federation for purposes of external reiaiions, 
a common currents and other minimal 
needs ol a cohesive state Initially, the 
immigrints were vtry iatgels from the 
United Kingdom with a common language 
and a common religion - with the French 
speaking C anadtans in Quebec iorming a 
different country and the Spanish speaking 
people predominant only m South Amenca 
The checks tnd balamcs introduced in the 
US Constitution with separate powers and 
tuiiaions ol the executive, the leg,siature and 
the judiciarv ic Heels the deep distiust of an 
immigrint population of a strong central 
government 

In India in 1047 the picture was totally 
diflerent In a populous country settled over 
millennia there was as already stated, a 

* lederaliMii in India—OrtKinii and 

Dpstdopmi lit edited by Nirmal Mukarji 

and Balvetr Aioia, Vikas Nc-w Delhi, 

1992, pp 297 Rs 19^ 
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mo^4lk ol numerous lunsuagn, dtfrereni 
religions and for divergent ethnic groups dif¬ 
ferent traditions and cultural mores es«n dif 
ferem forms of economic organisation (par¬ 
ticularly among the tribal people) Add the 
problem of literallv hundreds of sutes—some 
no more in si/c than large municipalities yet 
nonetheless administered direaly and diverse 
ly by the ruling princes—and the traumatic 
experience of the partition of the country, and 
one recognises why the founding fathers of 
the Indian Constitution shied away from a 
truly federal Constitution and opted for a 
union of states with strong residuary powers 
for the centre 

And yet, the Indian ( onstitution makers— 
all of them except B R Ambedkar—had been 
firmly committed in the past to genuine 
‘provincial autonomy', to the formation ol 
linguistic states, to the arousing of the con 
sciousness of the people in their own 
languages (through the fostering of their 
own cultural mores) Add to this situation 
the desire of the Fabian socialists (under the 
leadership of Nehru) to bring about rapid 
economic development through industnali 
sation on the model of the USSR, and you 
have the introduction of central planning as 
a major instrument of poticv for the coun 
try as a whole 

In the process, Gandhiji's dream ol 
village-level democracy through panchavat 
rp) was given the go by With the introduc 
tion of planning, there was increasing cen 
tralisation of authority With the decline in 
the authority ol the planners from the 
mid-60s, the rhetoric remained and the cen 
tral ministries accumulated more and more 
power and authority With the turn in 
political events, and the emergence of new 
vested interests—and more particularly, with 
the increasing reliance ol the political 
aulhonties on the bureaucracy—the scenario 
that has evolved over the years is that of a 
highly centralised administration increas 
ingly remote from the people and their 
aspirations, even (to an extent) contemp 
tuous of the hoi polloi The experiments at 
decentralisation of authority have been 
halting, few and far between, and generally 
by way of administrative solutions rather 
than of democratisation and politicisation 
of the body politic 

All this—and much more—is brought out 
extremely vividly in the 10 essays edited by 
‘ Nirmal Mukarji and Balveei Arora The 
essays are all competently written Each, 
in Its own sphere, gives the historical, 
soaotogical/polilical background, and is 
analytical and interpretative in the presen 
talion of the issues Many of the essays bring 
to light points not commonly known or 
understood For instance, the essay on the 
language situation by Sumi krishna is not 
only scholarly, it also indicates a deep in 
sig^i into the ramiiications of the language 
problem as an essential ingredient to the 
development ol different linguistic groups 
, Few people realise today that the l%l 
Census listed 1,652 mother tongues in India 
in 1981, even alter ‘grouping’ several 
^ disparate languages into common ones, a 


total of 106 languages have been separately 
recognised (of which 94 have 10,000 or more 
speakers each) 

And yet. though Indian languages have 
evolved from lour distinct families—the 
Sino Tibetan, the Austro-Asiaiic, the 
Dravidian and the Indo Aryan—they have 
also converged in unexpected ways, borrowed 
vocabulary from one another, forms ol 
usage and deeper structures, and even a 
common phonetic alphabet Multi lingual 
capability is a reality in the sense that 
villagers understand a different language ol 
neighbouring villages, and the “same per 
son uses difterem languages oi dialects for 
different purposes in different settings A 
Malayali working in Mysore mav use English 
in the oiiict, Malayalam at home, Kannada 
outside the home, Sanskrit for religious 
ceremonies and Hindi to converse with a 
traveller Schooling in standard Hindi 
( khan Boti) has not resulted in the loss of 
Bhojpuri Maithili Maghi, Braj and the dia 
leas of Rajasthan Konkani well illustrates 
this resilience The language survived in 
Goan homes despite 400 years ol organised 
persecution under Portuguese rule’ 

What emerges"* “Only 15 languages arc 
listed in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitu 
tion In practice 47 languages (including 
15 Naga languages) are used as media in 
primary education Millions of Indians 
are schooled and have to tunaion in a 
language that is different from the language 
of their early childhood experience the 
official language of Jammu and Kashmir is 
Urdu and the role of Kashmiri goes un 
recognised" Sumi krishna concludes that 
“we know very liitic, and care less about the 
interrelatedness of our different languages 
If diversity were to be truly recognised, unity 
would be sought in the mutual interrelation 
ships, not in the submersion of one language 
by another uniformity is an admim 
sirative convenience, unity is a political 
necessity But these are not one and the 
same the diversity of languages in India 
IS a strength In Nagaland, geography and 
history produced a diversity of languages, 
but no one single dominant one, (or the 
Nagas language is the least impartani iden 
tity maker' 

The long quotation from Sumi Krishna 
given above illustrates both the problems ol 
India and the follies of the Indian elitist 
groups who have sought to lay down a 
uniform pattern of development for the 
whole country Development has to be nur¬ 
tured in a particular environment, and if 
development reflcas the maturing of the 
personality and capability of ail cili/ens, a 
uniform strategy or pattern cannot succeed 
In the first place, development has to be 
embedded in the traditions the cultural 
mores and the innate consciousness ol 
the people Education, if it is to really 
achieve its purpose, must be rooted in the 
mother tongue— say. a hundred of them—of 
each child Mulli-lingualism does not need 
to be forced on anyone, it emerges auto¬ 
matically. through economic necessity (A 
corollary of this is that the extant ‘official 


language* policy of the governAicni of India 
IS nothing short of disastrous, and the Imgo 
sought to be ‘imposed’ on all states is quite 
different from the spoken Hindustani of a 
large part of the country, now popularised 
by the Bombay film makers) 

Perhaps a brief reference may also be 
made to an Cc client analysis of the “shif 
ting mosaic of various ahnic types and value 
svsiems” ol the people of north cast 
India—now spread over the seven sisier 
states of Assam, Aruiiachal, Manipur, 
Meghalaya Muoram, Nagaland and 
Iripura—by krishan Saigal In the first 
place, the traditional value system of the 
region has now been corrupted by the influx 
of a ‘consumerist’ philosophy and of the 
mercenary contractors/iraders/licence 
holders (attracted by the large projects 
oriented development pattern imposed by a 
distant centre) “whose main ambition is to 
make a fast buck and get out of the area as 
quickis as possible” (This pattern of 
development also tends lo suck m and ‘in 
corporaie’ the local elite who stand to benefit 
fiom the largesse doled out by the centre, 
without any beneficial impact on the lives 
of the common people) Secondly, and im 
portantly with the paitition of the country 
the normal flow of goods (following the 
course of the rivers, through Bangladesh) 
has got di<ft'upted, the long distances have 
meant highei costs of goods imported Itom 
India, and lowiei prices of goods exported, 
leading to ‘a sense of alienation, o( being 
disciiminated against of being a ‘colony’ “ 
Long distances have also meant very little 
contact between the peoples of the north 
cast and the rest of the counirv 

The result of the pattern of development 
imposed by Delhi has been rising cxpecta 
tions and increasing frustrations, with 
pressure for increasing (he number of white 
collar jobs in the administiarion, in ‘what 
(he Nagas appropriately call a ‘sitting and 
eating job’ in the public sector” A “grosv 
ing demand lor various kinds of goods is 
making deep inroads into the normally self 
sufficient economy The ensuing moneumsa 
tion of (he economy in combination with the 
deteriorating terms of trade have not only 
meant gradual paupensation of the area but 
a feeling of inadequacy in not being able to 
satisfy the expanding (teire set” I his is pro¬ 
bably true of the entire north east, with an 
additional complexity in Assam as a result 
of the perceived threat to indigenous culture 
arising from the steady influx of refugees 
from BangAdesh 

Saigal does not rule out the need for 
economic devetopmem in the north-east He 
only recommends a “shift from the ethos of 
the First Industrial Revolution (based largely 
on the utilisation of non-renew^le material 
resources) to that of the Third Industrial 
Revohiiton (based on the renewable tech¬ 
nologies of microbiology, solar energy, 
etc) ” He cites the example of the 
“demand for setting up paper mills, an 
ecologically disastrous move, in all the units 
of the north-east” 

What emerges from the scholarly studies 
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refattii« to tlMi-Miitory M well M dliffetem 
upecti of federaliim m the vohinic? NiniMl 
Mukarji and Balveer Aron in eMcntnlly 
optimlw They emphauie two poims. Fun. 
there IS the pr^lctn of endemic poverty in 
the eouniry; and it » by now abundaiMly 
dear that oemnst piaiuung cannot eradicate 
poverty and that "pnmacy must be given to 
the er^ication of poverty in both its mani- 
festauons, poor people and poor regions’* 
Secondly. “India is too large and diverse to 
be govcnied by a centralist system operating 
from Drihi** However, as of the last quarter 
of 1992. there is no evidence that this 
message has permeated to the ruling elite, 
that the future policies of the government 
would be attun^ to greater devolution of 
power and authority from the centre to the 
states, for that must be the beginning of a 
process of devolution from the states to the 
locally-elected panchayats in villages and 
muniapalities in urban areas 
It IS also true, unfortunately, that we have 
moved back in tune, at least insofar as 
Karnataka is concerned, where the present 
Congiessfl) government has suspended all 
the panchayats and, despite a Karnataka 
High Court ruling to ensure fresh panchayat 
elections by June 1993 at the latest, no steps 
have been taken to make preparations for the 
required elections In fact, the panchayat 
system is functioning, as of now, only in 
West Bengal, and in ^^t Bengal, the near 
bankruptcy of the state government prevents 
It from devolving adequate finances to the 
locally-elected panchayats to attempt any 
significant departures in solving the pro 
blems of the people. It is true, the rural areas 
in West Bengal have made marked progress 
over the past decade, but much still remains 
to be done Meanwhile, all central policies 
appear to militate against a massive attack 
on the founts of poverty lack of education 
ill health, inadequacy of basic intrasiructurc 
The cut backs on infrastructural invest 
ments, the crunch on the transfer of 
resources to the states, the policy of elitist 
oriented import liberalisation, all these 
policies of the central government ate likely 
to militate against any meaningful develop 
ment of the federal concept, for, as a part 
of the ongoing economic policies of the 
government of India, the revenues to be 
shared with the states (taxes on income, the 
estate duty, etc) are being cut back 
systematically and net central transfers to 
states are declining in real terms 
There are other portents The problems of 
Punjab and of the Jammu and Kashmir re 
mam as imractabi'* as ever, and the problems 
of regional autonomy—-in Bodoland, in 
Jharkhand—cannot be resolved except 
within a genuinely federal framework, with 
significant shedding of authonty by the cen 
ire to the states, and the inculcation of a 
’federal' concept in the functioning of the 
states and the ’compact’ groups within the 
states Jammu and Kashmir has an excellent 
ftnchayali Rai Act, but it has never been 
implemented, and we have always chosen to 
funnel all funds for Jammu and kashmir 
deveiopmem through conupt politicians and 


bureaucrats. A puppet government in 
Punjsdi refuses to hold panchayat elections 
in that state; it is afraid to trust the people 
romance their own affairs We talk in the 
name of the people,, we have seen their 
innate wisdom in successive national elec¬ 
tions. but we refuse to entrust them with the 
management of their own affairs 
The scenano, the very basis of thinking 
needs a change A umform development pat¬ 
tern IS unlikely to sun the country, and 
instead of imposing our will on all sections 
of the population and parts of the country, 
we ne^ to empower the people and to em¬ 
power them to find their own (local) solu¬ 
tions to their problems There is, of course, 
need for a massive transfer of resourees, and 
the devolution of such resources to enable 
people to get over the problems of lack of 
education, of ill health, of lack of employ 
ment (even as massive local works appear 
to be necessary to develop the countryside) 
All this requires a visionary leadership, of 
statesmanship which goes b^nd the vision 
of the present elitist hankenng for 'globalisa 
non’ of the Indian economy, which seeks at 
best to bring the consumenst millennium to 
some 10 to 20 per cent of the affluent sec 
tions of the population We have yet to take 
d broad view of the ‘language’ p^lem, of 
the need to encourage the evolution of local 
culture—based on people’s own language— 
and of socio-pobtico-economK development 
rooted to the development of the people, of 
a 'sustatnable pattern of development’ 
anchored to mass demand which can be 
satisfied from within the resources of the 
economy, of a pattern of development which 
IS ‘self r^ant’ in the sense that domestic sav 
ings and domestic resources are adequate for 
meeting the needs of domestic investment, 
and exports can pay for our import needs 
In this framevrork, the highest priority at 
taches to the development of the capabilities 
ot the ‘people’, which calls for a pattern of 
local area developmeni wherein the educa 
lion, health and ‘employment’ needs of the 
people are given primacy 
This IS not a pattern of development 
which can be ushered in by a policy of 
‘globalisation’ of the economy This is not 
a pattern of development which can emerge 
from increasing centralisation of economic 
authonty and financial control, such as we 
have been witnessing over the past year and 
a half This is not a pattern of development 
which IS consistent with the prescriptions of 
the World Bank/IMf, which have no 
experience of development strategies re 
quired for releasing the productive energies 
of people mired in illiieracy ill health, 
poverty and unemployment 
Unfortunatdy, today the ‘mandarins’ 
have taken control of the running of the 
Indian economy, and have thereby laid down 
the ground rules lor the evolution of the 
Indian polity This is bvth unfortunate and 
artifuial The Indian polity cannot be, it 
should not be^ dictated by academic theonsts 
whose awareness is limited to the experience 
of ect nomic development in a few dmioped 
countries The present pattern of governance 
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of the country needs to be fundnnentaBy 
restructured 

The volume of cssqis edited by Nirnud 
Mukarji and Balveer Aron is extremely 
illuminating The essays, all of them, fuo- 
vide a feast in terms of analysis, hiMoriedt 
soaoiogical, economic The essays indicaie 
why centralisation gradually occurred, and 
bow decentralisation rather than ceninhaa* 
tion provides the answer to the problems of 
the muiti-lingual, multi-ethnic, multi- 
religious panorama of Indian society. If 
societal development IS our concern, we have 
to have a pattern of development which 
would focus on the ‘peopid, and that implies 
local area development, which in turn callt 
for fundamental decentralisation of the 
Indian polity 

But the concerns of the ruhng ehte are ihf- 
leicm The concerns of the ruhng due today 
are related to ‘bogeys’ There is the bogey erf 
‘globalisation’ in the matter of economic 
policy There is the bogey of the Babri 
Masjid Ram Mandir issue, which hdps 
to push into the background dl really 
relevant issues rdating to societal devdop- 
ment TtKie is the bogey of border problems 
which prevents us from taking bold steps in 
regard to genuine political devolution of 
authority—by way of decentndisafion— 
in the Janynu and Kashmir, in Punjab, 
in Assam and the rest of the north-east 

We are adept at finding bogeys and 
thereby letting matters drift But the policy 
of ’paarkalam’ is the tactic of a seasoned 
bureaucrat who believes that ddiqr wmiM 
resolve problems In the fluid stale of 
Indian societal development, a pohey 
of drift can be highly dangerous today, 
tor absence of action does not imply 
inaction, it implies action in favour of 
status quo 

The people of this country have to daeide 
whether status quo is what we want 
In the economic domain, status quo would 
be tantamount to acceptance of quusi- 
colonial status In the political domain, 
status quo could lead to even a break-up of 
ihe country 

Since we all bdieve in democracy; we must 
all realise, even at this late stage, that Indian 
democracy is today under threat IMe must 
strive lor genuine decentralisation of 
political and economic authonty, which may 
resolve the manifold social, ethnu; linguistic 
problems The optimism voicdd by Nirmal 
Mukarji and Balveer Arora tan be translated 
into reality only by a concerted (effort on the 
'part of all citizens for greater decentralisa¬ 
tion of the Indian polity That deasion alone 
can lend strength to the central authonty to 
push back non-issties (like Masjid-Mandir) 
into the background It is for the people of 
Ayodhya—and not for politicians from out¬ 
side seeking a platform—to decide how to 
live in peace and harmony with each other 
(which they have been doing in the past, 
without meddling from outside) The peo¬ 
ple of this country must realise that they are 
bang led up the garden path fay false leaders, 
both in the social and in the economic 

domain 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


A 



Hate Speech and Free Speech 

in G Noonuti 


la regard to the law against hate speech responsible for inciting 
communal passions, the central reality in India is not abuse of the 
law, but persistent refusal to enforce it. 


FORTY-FIVE years after independence 
India cominiies to be plagued by conununal 
riots. They erupt because of a variety of 
causes. The riots in Karimganj in 1968 were 
triggered off by an altercation between a 
Hindu boy and a Muslim boy over the im¬ 
pounding of a cow. The riots lasted for 10 
days. In Aurangabad the same year they 
began when a Muslim servant of a bakery 
tried to drive away an intrusive cow with the 
flat side of the knife he had in hand. As Y B 
Chavan told the National Integration Coun¬ 
cil in June 1968, when he was union home 
minister, “We know they always start from 
some insignificant incident, but suddenly 
ih^ spread to the whole community. 
Therefore, we have come to the conclusion 
that this cannot be explaiited by these small 
insigniTicant incidents, but there are some 
dangerous spots in the minds of men, like 
distrust, which ultimately erupt into com¬ 
munal riots.” 

Riots, like wars, begin in the minds of 
men—in those ‘dangerous spots in the 
minds*. Those who imprint those spots or 
inflame (hem are the real authors of the 
riots. A government which does nothing to 
stop them is culpable. As the Jaganmohan 
Commission of Inquiry into the riots in 
Ahmedabad in 1969 said in its report—by 
far the ablest document of its kind—‘from 
such a communal atmosphere to expect that 
the government should anticipate with any 
(Mteision that communal riots will erupt 
and, if so, when, would be to attribute to 
its agencies a sixth sense of anticipmion well- 
nigh difficult to postulate, inasmuch as com¬ 
munal riots erupt on such insigniricani and 
minor incidents which in themselves are dif¬ 
ficult to predict. What could be expected 
from law-enforcing and government agen¬ 
cies is a proper appreciation of the com¬ 
munal atmosphere prevailing in a state, in 
a town or in any particular place or locali¬ 
ty; to anticipate trouble and to take steps to 
nip in the bud or to^eal tyith it firmly when 
such a situation dees arise!' 

The ‘communal atmosphere’ is created by 
hate speech. Indian law empowers “the state 
fully to deal with such speech and bring the 
offenders to book. It is not any inadequacy 
in the law but lack of the political will and 
administrative resolve which explains why 
the law has remained a dead-letter. 


Not only does the Penal Code make it an 
offence to spread communal hate (S IS3A) 
but the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act, 
1967 was amended to enable the banning of 
any organisation which violates S I S3 A, 
among other such provisions. S I53A of the 
Penal Code makes it an offence to promote 
enmity between groups “on grounds of 
religion, race, place of birth, residence, 
language, caste, or community or any other 
ground whatkrever". Section 153B makes it 
an offence to impute to anyone disloyalty to 
the Constitution or the nation on any of 
these grounds. 

Oo these provisions violate the fundamen¬ 
tal right to freedom of speech guaranteed by 
Article 19(1) of the Constitution? Judging 
by the rulings of the Supreme Court, the 
answer can only be in the negative. An 
excellent collection of essays has just been 
published by the London-based organisation 
Article 19; international Centre against 
Censorship, which deals with the fundamen¬ 
tal question of ban on hate speech versus 
freedom of speech. It is entitled Striking a 
Balance: Hate Speech. Freedom of Expres¬ 
sion and Non-Discrimination (^ited by 
Sandra Coliner, Article 19 and Human 
Rights Centre at University of Essex, £ 9.95). 
It is of great relevance to our situation, ft 
is the result of a consultation of more than 
30 experts. There are 24 papers which 
examine the laws in IS countries which 
rqiulate freedom of expiession in tire interest 
of racial, ethnic, religious and national har¬ 
mony. They discuss not only where the line 
is to be drawn between free speech and hate 
speech but also how anti-hate expression 
laws have worked in practice in various 
countries. 

As Frances D’Souza, director of Article 
19, points out in her inlroduaion, such laws 
can be abused for political ends. But, then, 
that is true of almosi any law. She spells odt 
the position taken by Article 19 in these 
words; “We have been at pains to promote 
the view that speech should never be cen¬ 
sored based on its content atone Any restric¬ 
tions on expression should be justified on¬ 
ly by reference to its impact [italics in the 
original] such as the likelihood of the expres¬ 
sion leading directly to imminent lawles ac¬ 
tion." This is similar to justice Holmes’ test 
of “clear and present danger”. One would 


agree with her and a cmitributor that “law 
can |day only a limiled part in creatiiii a 
humane and gentle society”. But the iunc; 
surdy, b a narrower one—is it not in the pro¬ 
vince of law to deter by punishmem those 
who spread group hatr^? Ihie; “anti-hate 
speech legislation b notoriously difficult to 
interpret”, but no mote than any other law 
bearing on free s pee ch . It bdifli^ toi^tee 
with Frances D'Sousa when she proceeds 
further to argue that it is not only difficuh 
to interpret but also to ‘^foreef’. It can be 
so only when the regime of the day or the 
establishnrent does not feel outraged by such 
speech. That explains the licence which 
Indian authorities have allowed to the 
RSS and the Shiv Soia’s writings. On 
February 21,1969 the government of India 
laid on the table of parliament a statemem 
of prosecutions launched by state govern¬ 
ments under S133A of the Hmal Code That 
was when communal riots had been raging 
in the country for a good few years. The 
statement revved that, in contrast to the 
centre’s prosecutions in Delhi, the states had 
prosecuted- a blatantly disproportionate 
number of Muslim editors. Thb b of a piece 
with the notorious fact that while MusUrm 
suffer the most in riot after riot, they con¬ 
sistently comprise by far the larger number 
of persons arrested. In such a state of things, 
it is too much to expect that the state will 
prosecute the teal culprits- the ones who 
spread religious hate systematically as part 
of their politics. 

One must hot abandon hope of reform, 
one must not cease to work for ridding our 
public life of hate speech. This is where the 
volume can help. It contains erudite essays 
on interrutional standards adopted fay tire 
UN atui the country experiences in Austt^ia, 
Canada, the former Soviet Union. Detunark, 
France, Germany, India, Israel, Latin 
America, the Netimlands, South Africa, Sri 
Lanka, Briuiin and the United States. It 
includes policy sutements from huiiuin 
rights organisations. At the end cortres a sec¬ 
tion evaluating laws against insult and 
incitenrent. Like Frances D’Souza, the editor 
of the volume, Sandra Colitrer. legal officer 
of Article 19, is also oppressed by the fear 
of abuse of anti-hate lawa It U clear that 
the Indian reality has eluded them. True, 
several of our laws are ‘indefensibly over¬ 
broad*, but the instances she dtes are 
stray and inapposite Her refnence to 
’Emergency rtreasures’ is hard to'undersund 
since no proclamation of Emergency is in 
force The central reaHty in India b not abuse 
of the law, but persistent refusal to enforce 
it even in cases where enforcement is 
clearly called for and justified even by (he 
tests acceptable to this fine organisation. 
Article 19. 
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Slaying of a Spirituous Demon 

K Balagopai 


Hitherto geographically and politically renjote places have moved 
to the centre of political discussion in Andhra Pradesh in the last 
two months. The context is the anti-arrack agitation that is 
shaking the state, upsetting complacent notions about the political 
apathy of the suffering masses and the inability of women to take 
their future into their hands without male leadership. . 


Liquor mafia take to heels 
as women hit back 


Kalikiri. Ociobsr 28. 

In the village of Cundlur in Kalikiri Mandal 
of Chiitoor dbtrict, on Wednesday, women who 
prevented the sale of attack were assaulted by 
arrack contractor’s goondas with iron rods and 
other lethal weapons. But when the women 
resisted the assault unitedly, the hired mafia 
took to their heels. The women later destroyed 
three jeeps. 

The details: 

About a week ago the women of Cundlur 
assembled and resolved to put an end to the 
sale of arrack in their village. They conveyed 
this resolution to the village arrack vendor. 
They turned back the jeep that brought arrack 
packets into the village. However, when the 
village arrack vendor informed the contractor 
about this, the contractor sent him a gang of 
persons in aid and told him to resume sales. 
The women resisted the reopening of sales and 
the contractor’s men went away to bring the 
police. But the women were adamant and the 
police had to beat a retreat. 

In this background, on Tuesday, the vendor 
resumed sales of arrack in the village. The 
women came to know of this and raided the 
shop and threw twenty litres of the liquor on 
to the ground. The vendor then weni to the con¬ 
tractor and told him that he was in no posi¬ 
tion to sell the liquor in the village The enraged 
contractor sent goondas in five jeeps to 
Cundlur the next day. They raided the village 
and raised hell with sticks, iron rods, country- 
made bombs and two guns. Thc 7 entered 
houses and pulled women out by the hair. They 
beat them and showered obscenities on them. 
As all the men of the village had gone to a fair 
at the neighbouring village, there was no aid 
to the women. Seeing the men absent the goon¬ 
das went on a wild rampage The women at first 
could not understand why they were being 
atacked. When they realised the facts they 
decided that if they did not resist now they 
would be helpless in the future. They united on 
the spot and faced the goondas. Seeing the 
women fight back unitedly the goondas took 
to their heels. They left behind the slicks and 
rods they had brought with them. Some of 
them escaped in two jeeps, and the rest ran 
acros-s the fields. Seeing that the women were 
still chasing them, they threw a bomb and fired 
twice and ran. Nobody was injured. The women 


later came back into the village and destroyed 
the three remaining jeeps. They look out the 
liquor packets containing ten litres of arrack 
from the jeeps, threw on the road and stamped 
upon them. 

— Fjrnadu, October 29, 1992. 

THIS is the kind of news item that ap¬ 
peared in the Telugu press almost daily 
during September and October, and still 
appears though a little less frequently 
these days. Kalikiri is a remote mandal 
headquarters in remote Chittoor district 
of Andhra Pradesh. Hitherto remote not 
only topographically but also politically, 
such places have shifted fast to the centre 
of political discussion in the last couple 
of months. The context is a major anti¬ 
arrack agitation that is shaking the state, 
upsetting complacent notions about tlic 
political apathy of the suffering masses 
and the inability of women to take (heir 
future into their hands without male 
leadership. The supreme courage and 
tenacity of thousands of rural women has 
pitted itself against the abysmal humbug 
of this state's rulers, and never in their 
unspeakably wretched history have the lat¬ 
ter appeared such scamps as now. It is 
literally their stengun-ioiing bodyguards 
and encircling hoodlums that save them 
from being spat at when they come out 
lhe.se days, and so much the pity for no 
abusive expectoration aimed at them 
would be wasted. The absolute vulgarity 
that they have reduced our public life to 
is epitomised by the cheap alcohol called 
arrack, a many-in-une fluid that is the 
second most important source of govern¬ 
mental revenue after sales tax; the prin¬ 
cipal source of non corporate profit for 
the provincial rich who make more than 
a couple of thousand crore from its sales 
annually; a no longer very cheap sti¬ 
mulant that soothes the tired muscles of 
the working classes and keeps them fit to 
beat their wives and come back to work 
on the morrow; and the cheapest (in spite 
of being no longer very cheap) induce¬ 
ment for getting the votes of the poor, for 


enticing the poor to join street gangs or 
political mafias, for hiring them to com¬ 
mit crimes of violence on the provider^ 
behalf, and even for mote mutidiuie things 
like getting them to do day-to-day chores i 
in the provider’s house, fields, or cattie- 
shed without normal wage payment. For 
the last ten years the importance of arrat^" 
has increased steadily in the sute, right. 
through the regime of N T Rama Rao 
(who is now the most vocal supporter of 
the anti-arrack agitation) and the regimes 
of the Congress chief ministers who have 
followed (now running into the third in 
three years). That much more than a lit¬ 
tle drop of this obscene fluid and the 
blood of the poor men and women that 
It draws is in every rupee that is spent by 
(he state—on welfare, on infrastructure, 
on professors’ salaries, and on grants to 
soulful cultural shows—and on every 
rupee invested in films, in apartment 
building for the urban rich, in corporate 
enterprise that we proudly call develop¬ 
ment, and even in the funds copiou^, 
available these days for the building of 
temples, is a shameful fact of public life 
that editorial writers, speech-makers and 
those who philosophise in class rooms and 
cultural associations have kept carefully 
unstated all these days, and it is that sense 
of shame that accounts for the cathartic 
di.sgusi that hitherto silent gentlemen have 
suddenly started expressing for arrack and 
all that it has entailed, now that the 
wretched of the wretched—the women of 
poor rural families who bear the physical 
and financial brunt of arrack-have taken 
up sickle and broomstick to drive the 
obscenity out of all our lives. 

The revenue that the AP government 
gets from excise (on arrack as well as the 
more respectable liquor called Indian- 
made foreign liquor) has increased steadi¬ 
ly from R.S 39 crorc in 1970-71 to Rs 812 
crore in 1991-92. This is not an innocent 
increase caused by changing life styles and 
habits but the consequence of a deliberate 
policy pursued by the government. Un¬ 
willing to collect the taxes it imposes on 
the urban rich, and entirely unwilling to 
tax the rural rich who arc substantial in 
the state, the government has increasingly 
turned to liquor sales as a major source 
of revenue. Apart from licensing more and 
more wine shops (as shops that sell 
western varieties ol liquor are popularly 
called), the government has deliberately 
planned a steady annual increase in arrack 
sales. Each year it plans that so many 
more crore rupees worth of arrack will be 
sold than the previous year, and manufac¬ 
tures and packages correspondingly laiger 
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quaiuities of the fluid. The manufaetuie 
is the monopoly of the government’s 
distilleries, and its sole-selling rights are 
auctioned areawise to contractors. The 
very purpose of the auction is to en¬ 
courage arrack vendors to vie with each 
other to undertake to sell larger and huger 
quantities of the fluid and thereby pay 
’ greater rent to the government. There is 
no depth to which the government has not 
stoop^ in this endeavour. As an anony¬ 
mous IAS ofOcer confessed in shame to 
a Telugu daily in the aftermath of the 
recent anti-arrack agitation, the district 
collector who conducts the auction tempts 
the bidders by telling them that so many 
lakhs of rupees are being disbursed under 
rural development, tribal development or 
Rozgar schemes in such and such areas 
and therefore the contractors are guaran¬ 
teed a sizeable market without much risk. 
The one who gels the contract is then left 
to decide how and at what price he sells 
the arrack supplied to him to realise the 
rent he is to pay the government, plus a 
profit for himself which he naturally 
would like to be much more than the rent. 
This has resulted in the setting up of more 
and more arrack shops in the villages and 
towns, bringing arrack to the door-steps, 
and simultaneously increasing the retail 
price from year to year. From being a 
trade that caters to the addicts, it became 
a campaign to create addicts. There was 
one arrack contractor in Cuddapah 
district who even used to give one boiled 
egg free for every two packets of liquor 
bought, and arranged the free services of 
a jeep to take home inebriated customers 
who have drunk themselves to a stupoi; at 
any of his shops. 

Arrack consists principally of rectified 
spirit which is obtained by distilling 
fermented molasses. The whole process 
costs about OIK rupee per litre: This is sold 
at 950 per cent profit to the contractors 
for Rs lOJO, but this profit is only a small 
part of the total difference between the 
retail price of the liquor and its cost of 
manufacture. The contractor who takes 
the bid sells packets containing about 85 
ml of the fluid for rupees 5 to 8, which 
Works out a retail price of rupees 60 to 
96 per litre. This enormous increase is sup- 
po^ to be shared between the govern¬ 
ment and the contractor. If the contrac¬ 
tor sells only officially supplied arrack, he 
would have little profit leh, and both of 
them know this quite well. It is part of the 
game that the government encourages 
high bidding with the unstated agreenwnt 
that it will turn a blind eye to any arrange¬ 
ment the contractor may make to supple¬ 
ment the official supply. Thus illicit liquor 
is manufactured by the contractors at not 
so clandestine places and sold at the of¬ 
ficial shops. The consequence is that with 


vigorous sales promotion the monthly 
quota that the government supplies to the 
contractors is exhausted within a week— 
especially during cropping season in 
villages—and the rest of the time it is the 
illicit arrack that they sell in their officially 
licensed shops. Since the illicit liquor is 
sold at the same rate as the officially sup¬ 
plied liquor, and as no rent is to be paid 
on it, the proceeds of the illicit sales is 
almost all profit. As a result the total pro¬ 
fit the contractors make in a year is many 
times the enorinous rent the government 
gets from official sales, amounting to a 
total of about Rs 1,500 to 2,000 crore a 
year for all the contractors put together. 
And the total buantity of arrack that the 
working men drink is about 30 to 40 crore 
litres a year. 

With these Rs 1,500 to 2,000 crore the 
arrack contractors maintain gangs of 
hired criminals to protect their monopo¬ 
ly from bootleggers who are either rival 
contractors or tribal and other poor com¬ 
munities who traditionally distil liquor at 
home; they also pay handsome amounts 
to the excise and police officials for the 
same reason; and the rest they spend in 
vulgarly ostentatious consumption as well 
as investment in real estate, building con¬ 
struction, finance, films, the press'and 
good works such as donations to cultural 
and religious institutions and, most 
important of all, politics. 

Political and Business Eli rt 

If any reader has got the impression 
that these men are underworld criminals 
of ill-repute, there can be no greater 
misunderstanding than that. These men 
are the political and business elite of 
Andhra Pradesh. It would be very difficult 
to find an MLA or any other people’s 
reprcsenuitivc in the state who has no con¬ 
nection with the arrack business. And 
what may be called Andhra capital is 
penetrated so deep by the profits of the 
arrack business that it stinks wherever it 
is invested—in films arid film or story 
magazines, for instance The MLAs who 
represent the seven assembly segments of 
prime minister P V Narasimha Rao’s 
parliamentary constituency of Nandyal 
are alt arrack contractors, and the stink 
they raised to get that scholarly prime 
minister elected with a record-breaking 
margin is recent history. Indeed, Kurnool, 
the district of which Nandyal is a subdivi¬ 
sion. has the unique distinction that all 
but one of the MLAs from the district are 
arrack contractors, and that too of the 
most murderous kind. And their god¬ 
father is Vijaya Bhaskar Reddy, the latest 
chief minister of this benighted state. 

In the beginning—that is to say, up to 
the end of the 70s—the arrack contrac¬ 


tors finknonl poihiinaiit and topk dieir 
protection. Poihidans arranged com¬ 
promises between contractors to ensure 
that they did not have to cut each other's 
throat. But soon the politicians decided 
that they might as well take over the 
increasingly lucrative business, since they 
were setting its terms anyway, while 
simultaneously the contractors decided 
that politics was no better a profession 
than theirs and there was no reason why 
they should only finance it and not 
actually take it over. The two modes of 
public life thus coalesced, and the modern 
breed of Andhra politicians was born. The 
typical member of this species owns a 
range of forms of property like agri¬ 
cultural land, civil contracts, urban real 
estate, formal and informal finance com¬ 
panies, cinema halls and hotels and 
perhaps even a newspaper, topped by 
arrack business worth a few crore every 
year. He is Congress when the Congress 
is in power, TDP when the TDP is in 
power, loyal when he is satisfied and dissi¬ 
dent otherwise, but is always ready to 
switch sides and keeps his options open. 
He typically claims to be rural and fre¬ 
quently speaks the Bharat vs India idiom 
popularis^ by movements and ideologues 
who have either compromised with him 
or refuse to acknowledge his existence. His 
ideology is the village but his material 
base is rectified spirit. And his politics is 
the dialectics of collusion and conflict 
with corporate capital over the sharing of 
the nation’s imemd resources and exter¬ 
nal borrowings, and the devising of 
instruments and policies to that end, a 
politics he finds so complicated that he 
reposes equal quantities of resentful faith 
and hopeful doubt in P V Narasimha 
Rao’s brahminical subtlety. 

The breed exists and thrives ail over the 
state but has exhibited its full development 
in the Rayalaseema districts, especially 
Kurnool and Cuddapah. This region has 
long been famous for rural landlord fac¬ 
tions fighting with home-made bombs 
and rifles over property and power. Their 
violence is as notorious as their strangle¬ 
hold over the social and political life of 
the villages they dominate is complete: 
With the arriv^ of arrack and arrack- 
based politics the landlords turned arrack 
businessmen have become enormously 
rich and have spread the tentacles of their 
factions to multiple villages and in some 
cases whole taluks. Their arsenal now cmi- 
tains stenguns and other automatic 
weapons and the earlier stranglehold over 
vili^ life has become a parallel govern¬ 
ment spread over a large region- 
spanning anything from half a dozmi 
villages to a whole taluk—financed prin¬ 
cipally arrack business but also by 
levies on businessman, octroi on lorrira 
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witto thar donwln, and plain phiader of 
the atuenry. 

It b not a nwiaphoncal government but 
a real government complete with mono¬ 
poly of penal and adjudicating powers, a 
nwnopoly to which the offiaal police sta 
tions and courts are a willing accessory 
Having set up these governments in their 
areas of domination, they have become 
MLAs—literally elected themselves 
with their bombs and guns wielded by 
murderous‘gangs enticed with arrack as 
much as money and the licence to plunder 
the people in the name of the master— 
and ministers of the other government 
For the last two years one of them, 
Mysoom Reddy of Cuddapah distnct, has 
been the home minister of the state Not 
a particularly vicious factionist earlier, but 
a known timber smuggler, he has become 
notorious as their benefactor as home 
minister Cun licences are now easy to 
purchase, the going rate being atout 
Rs 10,000 per licence for any kind of 
rue-arm ‘Make the payment to the home 
minister at sunnse and you have your 
licence by sundown irrespective of any 
criminal record you may have, provided 
only he is sober that day’ is the unanimous 
and gleeful comment they make And 
now with Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy—who 
himself docs no, maintain a gun-toting 
gang but leaves that to his youthful 
nephew Prakash Reddy and himself plays 
the role of a benign godfather of the 
facuonists—as the slate chief minister, this 
warlord-arrack businessman-politician 
clique has its own man as chief minister 
Janardhan Reddy was guilty of many ob 
noxious sms, but he had no direct con 
nection with arrack business Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy, on the contrary, is a god 
father of arrack contractors 

This digression is meant only to indicate 
the political role of arrack and the dif 
Hculty of fighting it, a difficulty thai 
was not immediately apparent to the 
thousands of rural women who have with 
pardonable innocence taken up what they 
perceive—and everybody else pretends 
also to perceive—as such an obviously just 
struggle that it needs nothing more for its 
victory than the mere articulation of its 
demands The painful realisation that 
there is much more to injustice than its 
evident moral aspect, and the equally 
painful realisation that injustice, once 
institutionalised, has a thousand ways oi 
frustrating the fight against it even as a 
din IS raised by everyone about the 
righteousness of the cause, has slowly 
dawned on the women bnnging with it the 
first taste of bitterness that every new 
struggle suffers sooner or later, blighting 
the fresh breath of innocent aspirations 


CPt-ML OtOuM’ Rot t 

The way the anti-arraCk movement 
started is still obscure, though a legend has 
come into existence, as lei^nds will But 
even the most spontaneous-seeming 
legends lose their innocentx in the 
crystalhsation Their creation is a political 
process, and the dominant political 
interest in Andhra Pradesh demands that 
the role played by the CPI-ML groups in 
bnnging opposition to the arrack busmess 
on to the political agenda should be ig 
noted But any honest narration of the 
story cannot panicipate in the deception, 
which IS not to say that the present anti 
arrack agitation is a continuation of the 
CPI-ML groups’ efforts or that the 
women who started the fight against 
arrack in the villages of Neliore district 
were aware of and inspired by the previous 
efforts of the CPI ML groups 

It IS perhaps eight years ago that the 
CPI ML groups working at that time 
mainly in the lelangana districts witness 
ed the damage being done to the lives of 
the rural poor by the steadily increasing 
price of arrack as well as the equally 
steady and calculated extension of its 
sales They first concentrated their oppost 
non on the first aspect—the increasing 
price of retail arrack—and fought con 
tinuously for a reduction in the price 

The argument was that the poor 
labourers were spending a large part- 
soon to become the whole of their daily 
wages—on a couple of packets of arrack 
and that was destroying them financially 
A reduction in price was demanded so 
that they may be left with at least a little 
of their daily wage While the struggle— 
which was taken up by all the CPI-ML 
groups—was quite successful in its aims. 
It often had the unexpected effect that the 
labourers drank more than before of the 
cheap liquor and thus spent as much as 
before on it and spoilt their health much 
more into the baigain This, as well as the 
fact that CPI ML groups levied a party 
fund on the same arrack contractors they 
were fighting, led to a lot of criticism, 
some of It genuine and some of it 
motivated Whatever the merits of the 
criticism and the replies the CPI Ml 
groups gave, the fact remains that it was 
this effort that put the focus on the horn 
ble role that arrack was fast beginning to 
play in the lives of the rural and urban 
poor from the beginning of the 1980s, 
especially after N T Rama Rao’s Telugu 
Desam Party carve to power Indeed, 
though NTR—whose pride has always 
been that women > ote for him more than 
men—has now taken the cue from the 
women’s movement and staned a cam 
paign for toul prohibition to the bewilder¬ 
ment of a sceptical public, it was he who 


itaiiMd the fiscal, economic and perfitkat 
role that arrack business could be made 
to play in a society that is reluctant to laa 
ns rich and whose rich are reluctam lo 
invest in slow-yielding productive enter¬ 
prises It was he who said eight years ago 
in reply to a Congressman’s criticism of 
this nasty policy that arrack is the goose 
that lays golden eggs and he would cer¬ 
tainly not put It to death (a comment that 
Congressmen are today gleefully uunling 
him with) 

It IS about two years ago that Ihe CPI- 
ML groups took up a struggle to stc^ the 
arrack auctions and prevent the sale of ar¬ 
rack in the villages They got tremendous 
support from the women, who suffer daily 
torture at the hands of their inebriated 
husbands, as well as quite* a lot of men 
The PW group took up the struggle by 
such means as attacking and killing arrack 
contractors, destroying arrack shops, set¬ 
ting the liquor on fire, etc The other 
major CPI-ML group, usually called the 
C P Reddy group but now known as the 
Janashakti group, organised local as well 
as district level protest rallies and dhar- 
nas by women through the Progressive, 
Organisation of Women (Stree Vimukthi)' 

While a large number of middle class 
intellectuals—especially old Gandhians 
and freedom fighters—expressed ap- 
preciaiion and support for the anti-aiTKk 
movement, the fact that it was led by the 
naxalites introduced a lot of hypoensy 
into the response It was more important 
to critiase the aberrations than to support 
the principle As for the government, 
anything done by the naxalites is to be not 
only opposed but acipally defeated by the 
most brutal means available It is no ex¬ 
aggeration to imagine that if the naxalites 
ever take up a struggle against prostitu¬ 
tion the government will perhaps force all 
women at gun point to become prostitutes 
just to defeat the naxalites’ political pro¬ 
gramme And so for the last two years 
Warangal and karimnagar districts have 
witnessed the obnoxious sight of pobce 
stations being converted into arrack shops 
and policemen armed with self-loading 
rifles guarding crates of arrack packets 
and vending them It even went to the 
ndtculous extent of poheemen idenufying 
villages where people had stopped drink¬ 
ing and brating up the villi^ers, abusing 
them for their naxalite sympathies 

Link wiih Liieracy Movement 

This year’s events, however, started far 
away from Warangal and Kanmnagar 
districts It was in the southern coasral 
district of Neliore that women of a village 
called Dubagunta stopped the vending of 
arrack in their village after two men of the 
village died after a bout of dnnking This 
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event which happened a few months ago 
IS said to have bMn preceded by a lot of 
informal debate among the villagers 
(especially women) attending adult 
literacy classes, about the evils of drink 
The teacher-volunteers conducting the 
government’s literacy campaign would 
tierate the men for getting drunk and not 
attending the classes, and there would be 
discussion about how in many families the 
men drink all they earn and the women 
have to work and run the household on 
their earnings and gel beaten daily into 
the bargain by the inebriated husbands 
The volunteers of the Jana Vignana 
Vedika organised bv the C P1(M) cadre 
played an imponani role in generating this 
consciousness And the collector of the 
district whose responsibility it is to run the 
literacy programme happened to be a 
dynamic person with a known concern for 
the poor, and the reading matenal for the 
literacy classes prepared by the district 
literacy counal contained short anecdotes 
touching upon various evils bedevilling the 
life of the poor, pnncipally 'safe* ones like 
superstitious beliefs, excessive greed, and 
lack of neighboui ly concern, etc, but also 
a few themes bordering on the dangerous 
One of them is arrack The success of the 
women of Dubagunta in getting the ar 
rack shops closed in their village soon 
found Its way into the reading material, 
and that sparked further discussion in 
other villages The next major incident 
happened at Saipet where an intoxicated 
man stabbed his father to death The 
women of the village not only stopped 
arrack from being sold in the village but 
took out a procession against arrack at 
Kavali, the nearest division headquarters 
town This event became news and set 
people thinking across the district 

It IS doubtful that those who prepared 
the reading material intended their well 
meaning effort as anything other than a 
sensible method of creating interest in 
literacy by telling stones about the people’s 
lives and problems rather than Sita and 
Rama But what teachers intend and what 
students learn can on happy occasions be 
widely divergent There is no proof that 
there was an appreciable increase in the 
interest in lunacy in Nelloie district but 
there was certainly an upsurge against ar 
rack and the destruction it has wrought 
in their lives, much to the irritation of the 
Arrack C oiitracturs Association also 
known as the government ol Andhra 
Pradesh The government certainly did 
not expect the harmless literaqccampaign 
to result in such a headache, much less 
from the most poliiicallv invisible of the 
wretched masses, the women of poor rural 
families 

August IS the month in which excise 
auctions arc held and on August 11, the 


date fixed the coltector of NeHore 
district for auction, there was a major 
demonstration of women at the collector’s 
office at Neilorc; foicing the auction to 
be postponed Subsequently, the auction 
was postponed six times and never held 
at ail, as each time there was a solid 
demonstration preventing the auction 
Ail the opposition parties, voluntary 
organisations, the POW (Stree Vimukti) 
of the CPI-ML and dalit and civil liber¬ 
ties organisations joined the protest and 
put their orgamsations at the movement’s 
disposal The Nellore protest inspired 
women—with or without any oiganised 
leadership—to stage demonstrations at 
many other district headquarters in a bid 
to prevent the arrack auctions It nearly 
succeeded at neighbouring Ongole where 
however a pliable district collector held the 
auction at midnight after the demon¬ 
strators had dispersed In other places the 
protest came a little too late and the auc¬ 
tion could not be prevented 

But the movement had in the mean¬ 
while caught the imaginaiion of (especial¬ 
ly) women all over the state, and the move¬ 
ment entered the second stage of preven¬ 
ting shops being stocked and the liquor 
sold Coordination committees were 
formed in towns and big villages all over 
the state by all kinds of organisations big 
and small or simply by women residents 
for this purpose Village campaigns were 
conducted in areas not yet affected by the 
upsurge Soon women (aided by sym¬ 
pathetic men in some places) started 
picketing liquor shops, forcing vendors to 
give an undertaking not to sell, shaving 
the head or moustaches of recalcitrant 
vendors, taking them round the village on 
donkeys, throwing out liquor packets 
stocked in the shops, setting the liquor on 
lire and so on While the CPI(M) cadre 
and those of their women’s organisations 


inclsted tM) {Nwpefhi and tawArt medidds 
of protest, cadre of dalh and Cl*t«ML 
organiutions encouraged mote vtohem 
forms of protest. But where the women 
were on thnr own or too strong-willed for 
those trying to oiganuc them, their anger 
at the violenoe thqr have suffered as a con¬ 
sequence of arrack has led them to forms 
of protest more violent than even the most 
militant organisers advocated. It was 
m such situations that acts such as 
humiluiting drunkards, wife-tormentors 
and obstinate arrack vendors by shaving 
their heads or parading them on donkeys 
took place. 

While the CPI-ML groups and their 
women’s organisations such as the POW 
(Stree Vimukthi) which already lhave a 
history of agitation for stopping the ar¬ 
rack business quickly moved in to oiganise 
extensive campaigns, the parliamentary 
parties were initially caught off their 
guard by the movement The Congress(l) 
and the Telugu Desam parties are almost 
entirely parties of arrack contractors 
Quite a few BJP and the CPI leaders too 
have interests in the arrack business 
While the Congress(I) leaders, being in 
power as well as arrack business, reacted 
with very little enthusiasm and a lot of 
patronising advice to the women (‘you 
first reform your husband’ being every¬ 
body’s favounte) and arrogant witticisms, 
the parties in opposition soon realised that 
business or no business, women are half 
the population and therefore SO per cent 
of the voters The leader who made the 
surest choice was N T Rama Rao, the man 
who was. as chief minister during I983-S9, 
principally responsible for flooding the 
state with the obscene fluid It is pan of 
the mythology of the nse of NTR that 
women in many families defied their 
Congress voting husbands for the first 
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time in their Uvo to vote him w power. 
And he always r^arded women as his 
j|)edal constituency, referring to them in¬ 
variably as 'daughters of the Telugu 
household’ (of which, of course, he is the 
grand patriarch). And so to the shock of 
the arrack contractors of his party and to 
the astonishment of the people of the state 
who have rarely seen such cynical 
manipulation of people's aspirations, he 
jumped into the agitation and made Pro¬ 
hibition his latest cause. His reluctant par¬ 
ty men are playing truant with his direc¬ 
tive to fail in line but his party women are 
happy to be officially allow^ to express 
solidarity that agitating women are 
demanding from them, whereas Congress 
women have to maintain an uncomfor¬ 
table silence or avoid the agitators. The 
ami-Congiess press has also taken up the 
cause and is encouraging the movement 
in unprecedented moisure. Eenadu whose 
proprietor and editor in addition to being 
anti-Congress is fully conscious of the 
need of legitimacy for ihe ruling classes 
and is aware that nothing has in recent 
years destroyed legitimacy tiie way arrack 
has, is well into the agitation, encourag¬ 
ing it by publishing the most trivial in¬ 
cidents as prominently as signiHcam ones, 
and giving voice to the organisers of the 
movement in the remotest villages. 

While all this is a mixed bag, it is the 
tremendous tenacity, courage and in¬ 
itiative of the women that is a truly 
remarkable phenomenon. As a mass 
movement of women it is the first of its 
kind in the history of the state, the first 
that was created by women out of their 
own decision to take their future—and 
society’s—in their hands. Out of this 
unique feature there have come up 
women’s organisers and activists in village 
after village, town after town. Contractors 
and politicians who tried to dismiss them 
or give them patronising advice have got 
the shock of their lives (one contractor, 
brother of the member of parliament who 
vacated the Nandyal seat to make way for 
P V Narasimha Rau, toid the women who 
were picketing a shop of his to ‘first 
reform your husbands’. The women 
answered back; ‘Can your wife reform 
you?’). They devised the most innovative 
ways of harassing the contractors and 
arrack vendors. 

Mounting Pot ici Ai iai ks 

Their path has not been smooth. After 
some initial hesitation the police and the 
arrack contractors’ goondas have started 
attacking the agitating women. They are 
being beaten with rods and lathis, boots 
and rifle butts. Being women they are sub¬ 
jected to further assault in the form of 
vui|^ abuse and threat of molestation. 


Thkw have been a ccniple of cases of at¬ 
tempted disrobing of agitators. And the 
police have been filing non-bailable cases 
and sending agitators to jail. Noticeably, 
these attacks have been most violent 
where the contractor involved is an 
influential man, ancLthe police therefore 
pliable In Kurnool district where an 
arrack contractor by name Baireddy 
Rajashekar Reddy, son of the MLA of 
Nandikotkui, a much more vicious man 
than the father—it is a.general rule with 
the warlords of Rayaiascema that the 
younger generation of the species is more 
dangerous than the older—employed his 
goondas to surround and attack a cam¬ 
paigning party of the POW (Stree 
Vimukthi), what the police did was to im¬ 
pose prohibitory orders and curb the vic¬ 
tims from taking any action against the 
assailants. 

But what IS perhaps the most violent 
attack on the agitators has taken place at 
ICalvakurthi in Mahboobnagar district, 
the native constituency of the Janata Dal’s 
general secretary Jaipal Reddy. The way 
the incident took place is instructive. 
There had been no arrack agitation in this 
place till the end of October. The local 
TOP leader, who happened not to be an 
arrack contractor, was making halting at¬ 
tempts to form an agitating committee of 
opposition parties. He was not parti¬ 
cularly enthusiastic perhaps because the 
arrack business of the area happened to 
be shared by TDP leader with a criminal 
record in anti-Muslim riots and the 
brother of the Panchayat Raj minister in 
the state’s cabinet who had once tied up 
a press reporter and thrown him on a 
railway track foi having dared to write 
about his goondas’ attacks on tribal 
hamlets. But unbidden by hiri), the women 
of Kalvakurthi took up the agitation. 
What happened was that on October 24 
two dalit labourers who were drinking at 
an arrack shop were arrested by the police 
and beaten very badly in lock-up. The 
TDP leader got them released the next day 
and they went home, their bodies badly 
bruised. Their wives (no doubt while at¬ 
tending the bruises) were struck by the 
idea they loo could start an anti-arrack 
movement like the women ol the other 
towns that the papers were reporting 
about. Having finished attending to their 
husbands they went out, not to ask the 
TDP leader to speed up Ihe committee he 
was trying to set up, but to ask the women 
of each family, first in the dalit area and 
then in the other area, to come out and 
join a procession to picket the arrack 
shops in the town. Within two hours. .^00 
women gathered and went round the town 
shouting slogans and forcing the arrack 
vendors to close down their shops. A fully 
loaded police jeep followed them looking 


for the shghtest diance to attack tiMNk, 
The chance came at a shop where there 
was an altercation, and the police 
swooped upon the women and beat them 
mercilessly with lathis as thick as gn 
adult's hand. The women were chased into 
houses, pulled out and thrashed. They 
were kiclKd and abused. About 80 women 
received injuries. For two weeks most of 
the women earned the bruises and could 
neither walk nor work in the fields. 

Such attacks, and the endless pro¬ 
crastination of the government in taking 
a positive decision about their demand 
that the women find self-evidently so just, 
has dampened the movement a little in 
leceni days. The government, with the 
cynical assessment that sufficient delay 
will cool the ardour of the agiuting 
women and then it will be on Jhe familiar 
ground of dealing with the opposition 
parties and the CPI-ML groups, has been 
indulging in a spurious exercise of con¬ 
sultation with the public First a cabinet 
subcommittee and then a PCC(1) subcom¬ 
mittee were lormed and they started 
inviting the more prominent among the 
women activists, opposition leaders,, 
freedom fighters and intellecruals to 
advise the government. The said adviire 
pertains to the government’s alleged 
perplexity on two counts: how to stop 
spurious arrack if arrack is legally ban¬ 
ned, and how to raise the revenue to fiU 
the budgetary gap created by banning 
arrack. Since even without a ban on ar¬ 
rack the legally supplied liquor is sup¬ 
plemented by more than twice the amount 
of spurious arrack, the source of the first 
pcrpleuty is clear. It emanates from those 
who arc asking the question; it is not a 
question but a threat that if they are 
forced to ban the sale of arrack they will 
flood the state with spurious arrack, and 
the responsibility for forcing them into 
such a cnminal act lies on women who are 
making an impracticable demand. As for 
the second question the very idea of using 
arrack as a fiscal instrument is so abhor¬ 
rent to anyone even slightly less criminal 
than the average Congressman, that 
respondents who appeared before the two 
subcommittees would have been entirely 
justified if they refused to entertain the 
question. 

And so the issue drags on. Vijaya 
Bhaskar Reddy has said that he will 
announce his decision by December. 
Whatever decision he takes can only in¬ 
augurate a new phase of struggle, for the 
arrack contractors who are ruling the state 
are not going to give up such a lucrative 
source of income so easily. This is the 
real concern. The other concern about 
budgetary income is as spurious as the 
arrack they are threatening to replace the 
official fluid with. 
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Sitamarhi on Fire 

Anghar Ali Knfnn(H*r 


So thoroughgoing has been the communalisation df social and 
political life in India that cien a chief minister who is avowedly 
secular and means business is unable to present communal riots. 
The Sitamarhi riots are evidence of this 


SITAMARHI, a disiriu and a town in north 
Bihar went through what can be tailed a 
most bestial expenentt of human slaughter 
in the name of religion I his not has also 
shattered some myths ol tontcmpoiarv 
India In the present tiriumsiantes even a 
chiel minister who means business cannot 
prevent outbreak of tommunal violentc 
chiefly because there has been a thorough 
communalisation of social and poliiical life 
in India 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, the then chief 
minister of UP could not control the 
outbreak ol communal violence in (. olonci 
Ounj in 1989 Communal riots in Coltmel 
Gunj were as ferocious as those in Sitamarhi, 
Bihar Mulayam Singh was much more ag 
gressive crusader of secularism than l^loo 
Prasad Yadav and through his aggressive 
crusade lor secularism aniagomsc'd many 
' middle class Hindus who otherwise were 
neutral and even apohiicat The Bihar chief 
minister had also assured the country that 
there will he no communal riots in Bihar as 
long as he was in command Thai prosed 
another myth He opened his account with 
communal violence in Patna Thereafter 
several minor riots have taken place Then 
does It mean that Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
Laioo Prasad Yadav were not honest m their 
avowal of secularism’’ F ai liom it 

Then why have there been riots under the 
chief ministers who were really against the 
riots’’ It IS often said that riots can be 
prevented if the government genuinely does 
not want them This is, to say the least, an 
oversimplification A chief minister alone 
cannot prevent riots He needs the help ol 
entire administrative, police and intelligcnsc 
machinery to prevent oi effectively control 
riots in ttme in Sitamarhi too it was the total 
failure of administrative, police and in 
telligence machinery which caused noting 
m that town What is worse the BJP has 
"I communalised a large section of Hindu 
middle classes and the administrators 


/ and police persons too cannot escape m 
'< fluence of powerful EIP propaganda of 
^ Hindu nationalism, Hmduisaiion of politics, 

i «c 

^ 1 here is yet another factor which musi be 

P taken into account Any chief minisier, even 
% if secular to the core, has to make certain 


alliances in order to capture ty remain in 
power These alliances in the complex world 
of politics, cannot always be based on prin 
cipirs and ideological considerations alone 
\hdav in Bihar does not enjoy stable majority 


ol his own He depends on the support ol 
other parlies as well Moreover, there arc 
serious challenges to his leadership from his 
own party Thus he is not a man in absolute 
command Moreover, a communal not, apart 
from socio economic factors and political 
alliances at the state or national level, also 
depends on local factors In Sitamarhi too, 
these local lactots played their own pan so 
thai the local Janata Dal MP and Ml As 
were also accused of playing a dubious role, 
il not being mainly responsible for the riots 
Bihar is one of the most populous states 
ol India Its population, according to the 
1981 census IS 6,99,14,714 The literac'y late 
IS also among one c<i the lowest, a mere 26 20 
pci cent male litcrao being 38 II and female, 
13 62 per cent The Mandal Commission 
report has created its own problems which 
have changed the configuration of the Bihar 
politics The upper castes who have always 
ruled Bihai like other stales, implementation 
ol the Mandal report, therefore, gave them 
a severe jolt They were further alarmed by 
the fact that the Janata Dal, whose main 
constituency aic backwards and minorities, 
could capture power with the help of similar 
other parties 1 his development has thrown 
up caste and communal contradictions more 
acute than before The Jancta Dal has tried 
to woik out an alliance between the back 
wards and the Muslims (whether this alliance 
IS very stable to be seen) which is also quite 
disturbing for these upper castes 

Anti upper caste feeling do not auto 
matically lead to pio Muslim one as many 
enthusiasts ol the backward, dalit and 
Muslim alliance would like to believe The 
Hindu ethos is so overpowering even among 
the backwards and dalits that they can be 
easily swayed against the Muslims as hap 
pens in most riot-stiicken areas This has 
been the general observations during com 
munat riots at Meerut, Moradabad, Aligarh, 
Old Delhi, Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, Bhivandi 
and several other places Of course this does 
not mean that the daiits take a leading role 
in these riots or are part of the planning 
machinery but they can be easily induced, 
lor various reasons, to play a marauding role 
once the riots begin Though one of the 
'reasons is the temptation to loot (at times 
they are also paid for participation in the 
riots), another reason is their Hindu ethos 
and conflicts and contradictions with the 
Muslims in their neighbourhood 
The total population of the Sitamarhi 
district IS I9J2,I47 of which the rural 


population IS 18 , 44 , 906 . ’The population of 
Sitamarhi town is about 87,341 (47,226 males 
and 40,113 females) Literacy rate in this 
district IS woefully low, about 19 57 per cent 
of whom male hteracy is 28 77 and female 
literacy no more than 9 71 per cent Of the 
total district oopulalion about 40 per cent 
are cultivators, 48 per cent agriculturai 
labourers, 9 8S per cent are engaged in 
miscellaneous works and I 84 per cent are 
engaged in household industries 'The over 
whelming population in the district is rural 
and depends, directly or indirectly, on 
agriculture Of the total population in the 
district, Muslims are IS per cent and 
the scheduled castes arc 12 41 per cent 
Both together constitute about one-third 
population 

T here are two parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies in the district and both are held by the 
Janata Dal, i c. Naval kishore Rai and 
Harikishorc Singh Alsu, from Sitamarhi 
town the Ml A is Shahid All Khan again 
from the Janata Dal In Sitamarhi town the 
population IS mostly of yadavs and Muslims 
Muslims constitute almost 10 per cent of 
population m the town It is lor this reason 
that the Ml A cither belongs to the Muslim 
community or can be elected only with their 
support In the last three elections con 
secuiivcly Muslims have been elected as 
Ml As Many upper caste Hindus resent this 
Interviews with them brought out this fact 
clearly 

Sitamarhi has a history of communal nots 
and a number ol riots have taken place in 
this small town In 1948 it witnessed com 
muiial violence in a place called Belsand, 
followed by coniiiiuiial riots in 1959 on the 
question of Mahavii Flag It was a major 
not and about Iflpeisons were kilted Most 
ol those who died m the not were Muslims 
Again communal violence erupted on the 
issue ol the Bail Mela I his riots started due 
to a false rumour that the Muslims had 
slaughtered a cow though the cow was later 
traced alive near Jankyosthan ’The in¬ 
vestigative team could not find out how 
many people were killed in this not In 1959 
another not took place again on the cow 
slaughter issue at a place called Balmmiya 
Akta and in this not about II people were 
killed and 200 houses were reduced to ashes 
Agaiij those killed were mostly Muslims 

Again riots broke out in 1967 in Sitamarhi 
as also in Ranchi on the controversy about 
Urdu T here was a composite government 
m Bihar ai that time The not which took 
place at Sursan claimed about 50 lives and 
400 houses were consumed by fire Again, 
mostly Muslims were affeaed Again in 1968 
riots erupted at Revasia followed by a not 
at Pupsi in 1969 Then after a gap of 20 years 
riots broke out in 1989 on the issue of 
Mahavir Flag in which about 19 people lost 
their lives, again mostly Muslims. 

Muslims in Sitamarhi are mostly rKkshaw- 
pullers, vegetable vendors and labouim 
Hardly 8 per cent of Muslims can be said 
to be well-settled and economically the 
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MtWNNi; AH Heonomie mMucuoiu m 
SiimBarhi town and disutet are controlled 
by the upper caste Hindus Ske the brahmins, 
bai^ bbumihari and raiputs. Also, many 
upper caste Hindus happen to be landlords. 
It should also be noted that at Mehsaul 
Chowk, whcie the communal violence broke 
out, many Muslims own land and they are 
selKns it 10 upper caste Hindus at least from 
1984 onwards. Though nobody mentioned 
it and there was no ditca evidence available, 
this also might be a contributory factor for 
the riots. Land-sharks often ignite com¬ 
munal violence in order to grab land cheap 
from those who want to run away from the 
place feeling insecure. In Ahrae^bad this 
phenomenon became a very signiricant con¬ 
tributory factor in perpetuating communal 
violence and the government of Gujarat had 
to issue the prevention of dutress sale of pro¬ 
perties ordinance which had some saluury 
effect on the communal situation in 
Ahmedabad. But in the case of Sitamarhi 
it will require further careful investigation 
to establish the land connection. 

in Sitamarhi the Bel Puja (Dutga Puja) 
processions are taken out every year and 
each 'akhada’ (traditional physical training 
centre) takes out its own idol of the goddess 
Durga. At Mehsaul Chowk there are a few 
akhadas like Vijay Akhada, Bajrang 
Akhada, Bhavani Akhada which are domi¬ 
nated by the RSS. Our team also came to 
know that the DSP Nagendra Cho^hary, 
one of the senior police officials in 
Sitamarhi, is the president of Bhavani 
Akhada. And it is this police official who 
was in charge of maintenance of law and 
order during the period of communal 
trouble on October 6 in Sitamarhi. The Bel 
Puja processions staited from October 2 
onwards. Unwed girb participate in this 
particular procession and it is taken out 
silently being considered a most sacred 
procession. 

As it happens elsewhere in Sitamarhi too, 
the numbm and size of these processions is 
increasing. This year the number of Bel Puja 
processions was larger than before Every 
year these processknis go through the Oriental 
School lo^ity but as there is no more any 
holy tree (cut down?), the procession was 
takn out through Rajopatti, a Muslim-domi¬ 
nated area. When the procession was near 
■ mosque in the area, some Muslim youth 
(repormdiy anti-social ones) objected and 
stopped thd procession which was being 
hewiM by the SJP district leader Supal Zaa. 
The reason for stopping the procession seems 
to have been the raising of thwBIP-VHP type 
slovui 'Jai Sri Ram*. After a while brickbat¬ 
ting started from both the sides (as it 
happens in such situations «ie gets different 
veriiou and it becomes difficult to esta¬ 
blish who threw the first stone). This was 
around 8 pm. Soon S P Ujagvat Prasad 
came with a police force and ordered a mild 
lathi charge. The DM and DSP were also 
pre sen t. 

After this incident on October 2, the local 


MLA Sh^iid Ali Khan called a peace com¬ 
mittee meeting on October 3 at about 12 
noon in which Hindus as well as Muslims 
participated. In this meeting the following 
decisions were taken: (I) Only eight to 10 
persons would go for Bel Puja through 
Rajopatti so that there vns no chance of 
communal trouble. (2) On October 6 when 
the main procession was taken out, both 
Hindus and Muslims would udte part but the 
procession would not pass through the 
Muslim-dominated areas. (3) The Mohar- 
nun Akhada (i e,-Muslim akhada) would 
not stop in front of the Shankar temple. 

At night the DSP once again made every¬ 
one agree to these points and the plan for 
the main procession was finalised. However, 
on OctobCT 4 the Puja Samiti met and decid¬ 
ed the idol of Durga would be immersed in 
the by-pass pool rather than in the 
Lakhandei river as was usually done and for 
immersion in the by- pass pool, they decid¬ 
ed to pass through the Muslim-dominated 
area against the decision of the peace com¬ 
mittee. Shahid All Khan came to know of 
this and accordingly informed the ad¬ 
ministration The administration, however, 
does not seem to have taken the informa¬ 
tion seriously. 

What is worse, on October 6. there was 
a helplessly inadequate police force. In 
addition to additional coileaor and DSP 
Nagendra Choudhary (who happens to be 
the president of one of the akhadas) there 
were five to six policemen near Mahsoul 
Chowk. At 7 pm Vijay Akhada's idol was 
immcfsed in Lakhandn river under the 
leadership of Khan and Supal Zaa. On the 
same day three to four more idols were 
immersed in the river So the argumoit that 
)he last and mam idol was immersed in by¬ 
pass pool because there was no water in 
Lakhandei river does not stand to reason 
This was precisely the argument given for 
uking the last idol for immersion in the 
by-pass pool. 

After 8 pm about 15 akhadas came wtth 
a huge crowd of around 10,888 people. The 
processionists were shouting highly objec¬ 
tionable slogans like “Topi maza no degi, 
dadhi maze no degu Ukt bino Bharat mazo 
no dega" (i e; neither cap will please you nor 
beard, only tuft of hair on head will please 
you). This slogan had nothing to do with the 
religious Durga procession and was obvious¬ 
ly being used to incite Muslims. Another 
slogan was “Mum wahin bhasayange” (S e, 
we will immerse idol at the same place, that 
is the by-pass pool). In this crowd the 
Bajrang akhada people were very aggressive 
and all of them were insisting that the idol 
should be immersed in the by-pass pool and 
that they would pass through the Muslim- 
dominated Rajopatti both of which went 
against the peace committee decisions. 

The mob in fact started rishing towards 
Rajopatti but the DSP stopped them. Shahid 
Ali Khan was totally against the procession 
passing through the MitsHm-dominated 
area. Meanwhile Anwanil Haque, the 
fbrmer Congress MLA also came and both 


insisted that the pTOcemion shbuld ootlMHIl/j 
through the Muslim area and that they > 
should stick to the peace committee dedsam. 

It is strange that neither the SP nor the DM > 
were anywhere on the scene. It was at about 
11 pm that the additional collector set onl 
to call SP and DM but they did not come 
till I am. 

Things began to take nasty turn by about 
II pm. The processionists were arn^ with 
‘trishuls’, ‘bhalas’ and swords and the 
Muslim youth had also gathered arms. At 
about 12.30 the area MP Harikishore Sinidt 
came and sided with those Hindus who were 
insisting on passing through the Muslim- 
dominated area to immerse the idol in the 
by-pass pool. Thus among the elected 
representatives too there was a communal 
divide though the MLA (a Muslim) and the 
MP (a Hindu) both belonged to the same 
political party (Janata Dal). Shahid Ali 
Khan and Anwarul Haque are reported to 
have said that “parly se badi men quam hoT 
(my community is bigger than my party). 
Anwarul Haque also said “Yeh to much ki 
hdai hai“(\ e, it is war of prestige). Smilarly 
for the MP, Singh, too it was a question of 
the prestige of the Hindu commumty. Thus, 
though the Janata Dal is strongly commit¬ 
ted to secularism, minorities and backward 
castes, its MP did not hesitate to desert this 
section to favour the upper caste Hindus. 

The DM and SP reached the site at about 
I pm and by this time brickbatting had 
started from both the sides and the situa¬ 
tion was out of control. The politicians left 
the scene and DSFs jeep was set ou fire. The 
police then fired and a mentally retarded 
person (Hindu) and an egg seller (Muslim) 
died in the firing. The mob took to its heels 
after the police firing. But before this some 
bombs were thrown from the Muslim 
mohallah on the idols which were partially 
damaged. At about S am the DM began im¬ 
mersing the idol but unfortunately left the 
brokenout. In fact the broken idols should 
have been removed first so as not to give 
cause for fuithcr provocation. The Hindus 
picked up those idols and went through 
various areas like Jankiyastha, Sonopatli, 
Kotbazzar, Giidii and other places causing 
direct provocation to the Hindus which 
ultimately caused the holocaust. Ami-social 
elements from both communities came out 
and began looting, murdering, etc. 

It was a blunder on the part of the adminis¬ 
tration to have left those broken idols near 
Mahasui Chowk. By not removing the broken 
idols the administration provided a cause for 
direct and open provocation. It would also 
be seen from this incident that due to in¬ 
creasing number of communal incidents, the 
Muslim youth has become impatient. In 
many cases it happens that the processionists 
deliberately stop before a mosque, or a 
Muslim mohallah and shout provocative 
slogans until stone throwing starts and thro 
ail hell breaks loose as previously planned. 

In Sitamarhi too, a similar strategy was 
followed by the communalists. Violating 
decision of the peace committee the route 
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of the procession was changed and it was 
deliberately taken through Muslim majority 
area and provocative slogans were shouted 

Among the first casualty was one Raj 
Nandan Rat who was stabbed b> a group of 
anti-sociais belonging to the minority com¬ 
munity at Baz/ar Samiti. neai Mahsoul 
Chowk Then by II am the chief minister 
arrived and curfew was clamped flien 
undei the CM’s direction the police took 
away the broken idols from laiivakisthan 
and immersed them in Lakhandci iisci By 
now, howevei, anti-sociais from the maiority 
community had already swung into action 
They chose Kafiq Ansari a bustncAmaii 
from Mitchapatti, as their victim He was 
killed on the spot Also, oni Mohammad 
Salrem was slabbed to death neat 
Mayisthan 

Chief mimstet l,aloo f*rasad’s presence 
and direct command over administiaiion 
had a salutary cfleci on the situation But 
beyond anybods s expectation, the fire had 
spread in Riga, a villagi 10 km from 
Silamarhi Riga also has a mixed popula 
tion of Hindus and Muslims trouble started 
in Riga on October 8 when the ( M was husv 
controlling the silual.on in Sitaniaihi One 
must sav to the ciedii of Yadav that he put 
ail his efforts to put down the iiots Mso 
he did not inerciv undei tak< a <oimal tout 
for the record but assumed charge ol the 
situation and tried to stop noting as best as 
he could 

His task was not easy His administration 
could not in fact ^top runs trom spreading 
to rural areas f he riots spread to villages 
when I,aloo Prasad wa> physically present 
III Sitamarhi Though then i> no evidence 
that the BIP and RSS played a diicct role 
in these iiots m depth, iniei views with the 
EIP RSi> supporii s diow that they nad a 
hand in saboiagme ihi decision ol ih^ peace 
committee Manvpolu» illic.als had open 
sympathy wiih thi noiti I Ik RSS ssni 
pathisers praised tt i role nt Nagendia 
Prasad Some police (onsiables wen even 
part ol rumoui mongcriiu machinery 
Generally upper laste Hindm like brahmins 
do not take |iari in subbing, looting, etc, lor 
which they use lower caste Hindus, special 
ly dalits But it was observed that in the 
Sitamarhi riots the brahmins also par 
tiapated in actual noting 

It should also be said here that the MAYA 
(Muslims and yadavs) alliance also did not 
seem to have worked in these riots Many 
yadavs were involved m communal violence 
and played an anti Muslim role So did othci 
backwards and daliis However, the situation 
somewhat changed after the chief minister 
publicly urged (he yadavs to * take lathi and 
save Muslims" It should al >o be pointed out 
here that most of the backwauls and daliis 
participated in the riots with the intention 
of looting rather than because ol anti 
Muslim feelings Latei some of Iheia were 
instrumental in saving Muslim lives 

By the time an all party appeal for peace 
was made on (Xtobet V, people had died 
in the communal fren/v Our mvcsiigaiioiis 
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show that Riga was ablaze mainly because 
of one nasty tumour spread by some com- 
munalists ^me Muslim constables played 
■ole in spreading (his rumour which was ab¬ 
solutely horrifying and totally untrue The 
rumour was that sOme Muslims of Sitamarhi 
caught a Hindu giil aged 10 and tore apart 
her legs and thus killed her One can imagine 
what kind of effect such a rumour had on 
the minds ol Hindus who heard u It has 
become a common technique to spread such 
rumours to further intensify communal 
violence 

In this case too the rumoui had (he 
desired effect Unspeakable biutalities were 
committed on innocent Muslims in various 
Milages, specially Riga Sonic women and 
children were thrown into tires For, exam¬ 
ple one N(K>r Mohammad told out team that 
rioters belonging to various casies like 
brahmins bhumihars and nuniv,i i s< jeame 
and sci lin lo his house and ki Vd five 
members ol his family includine a <oung 
girl, ail old lady and three male members 
by throwing them into the fire Bui Noor 
Moh immau himscll was saved b\ one 
Mauidlal Ram, a lianjan In some cases 
riotcis even killed cows belonging to 
Muslim' Ihcs eve I killed a preenani cow 
belonging to Mohammad just to deprive a 
Muslim o* some mcunit fnini thai animal 
by selling Us milk 

^\ahld Husain, aged 28 from village 
Mdjhaura told our team that a mob attack 
cd Abdul’s houM al 2 pm on Uctobti 8 and 
SCI It alirc Ihosi m the mob wen brahmins 
and bhumiha>s hi longing U Bll’ SIP and 
<ongrtss(l) Ihcst noieis came In iii 
Majhaura and two ilher adjoiitini. villages 
Ihcy also burin 8'i houses ol whi *. b9 
belonged to Muslims and 12 to dnobo one 
•cv a mehtai I'wctjici) and two to xurru 
(Si ) This snows that this uowd ol 
upper caste Hindus was anti Mu liin and 
iii'i dain tcH> Ihcs also looted tl.csc 
houses hefon burning them and killed si\ 
Muslims 

Amidsi such bc<tial killings, then win 
many among Hindus who saved the lives of 
many Muslims Rainswarup Stiign Parniar, 
a C PI MLA Iroiii Punaora saved around 8(K( 
Muslims He was helped in this heiculcan 
task by otheis like Shyam Shankar Prasad, 
Baidyanath Hathi the village ‘mukhya’ 
belonging to ( PI and Madan Rat Similarly 
Suraj Kumar, years old and working m 
the Riga Sugar Mills as a supcrvisoi is also 
aiea piesidcnt of Yuva Janata IJal, savc-d the 
lives of IS Muslims when atUK ked by nuious 
mobs but refused to identify the mob 
leaders Similarly Thakur Shah, a daIn, 
saved tne lives of some 25 to 30 persons 
Similaily, Ramdev Sahani tried lo save many 
Muslims but without success Wahid Husain 
and his family were saved by Mahendia 
Narayan Thakur 

Kalam Husain, an eyewitness told us 
that a mob consisting of brahmins, 
bliuinihars, rajpuis, kurmis and chamars 
(SC) looted and burnt all the houses of 
150 Muslims belonging to 36 families living 


in Ashojti. They twere sboutiitg slogan 
*Jai Sri Ram*. These rioters also buriR 
one mosque and a copy of the Quran. Our 
team was told by Muhammad Jaltl, 4S 
years old, that in Riga Gate Imli Bwar 
area six per<on$ were killed and among 
them was a 16 year-old girl who was com¬ 
pletely stripped and then thrown alive into 
fire 

One Khtnar Ansan said that on October 
8, around 1,000 rioters came to Riga from 
outside at about II45 am The mob con¬ 
sisted both of upper and lower caste Hindus, 
killed rive persons and injured 45 including 
many children The noters also killed Abdul 
Saiiar who wgs ‘imam’ of the nearby mas- 
jid Here too, many Hindus belonging to 
yadav, kanu, kurmi and kovn castes saved 
many Muslim lives 

Otncially 48 persons were killed in 
Sitamarhi and Riga riols of whom 41 ate 
Muslims, three Hindus and four uniden¬ 
tified But still bodies ate being discovered 
from the fields Llnoirinallv probably 65 
pnipie wtic killi d of whom 58 are Muslims 
and seven Hindus About 174 persons were 
injured ol whom 141 aic Muslims and 25 
Hindus and eight have received minor in 
Junes In all 324 petsons weie arrested of 
whom 26^ are Hindus and 55 Muslims 
Most of those ariesied aie ciiminais It is 
cstiiiiaitd that about 995 houses belonging 
to Mu iims and 2? houses belonging to 
Hindus w( rc bui nt 

T he ka|iid Action Foice (RAI >, specially 
set up to control riots, was brought to 
SitamaihiareaonOctober9 Oui investiga- 
tn n shows that it did its job well But for 
ihc RAI inuc't more damage would have 
been done It plaved its role quite impartially 
which sliow> dial the special training im 
p irtei’ 1(1 It has not been wasted Some were 
qniti pill,It about tin selling up such a 
foist I htiugh It IS ioc> (ariv to say anything 
dciinitivc such siepiicism may not be borne 
OUI bv the field reality However, it should 
not stay in i not allccted area too long It 
inusi lontrol riots, restore near normalcy 
ipd te tve I* It develop' local contacts and 
sympathies, ii might prove detnmenud to its 
impartial tunctiumng 

Wr will eoncludr by observing iluu social 
seieniisti should levise their thrtxy that 
communal riots are a purely urb in pheno- 
mmoii I lom Hiliir'hiii* to ithivandi to 
Hinij I'pji ■•> t tiloiii I' 1 ' Riga It has been 

piovcd that now (oimnunal violence im- 
mediatelv >picads to rural areas speculiy on 
(he uibaii lunges iiiieiacting with the towns 
1 hese rural areas are last being drawn into 
the voitex of» modern industrial and 
ctoiiomic development and are becoming 
nuro and moie valueless like the modern 
urban society Now in these villages too all 
that matters is money and power and com¬ 
munal violence can also be mstrumratal in 
this quest 

(I hi' invesiigaiion was carried out on behalf 
of IK lA and Beopie’s Centre for Communal 
Harmony by bhridhar and Dev C hand | 
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Some Memories 


Collaboration with Ashok Rudra, who died in Santiniketan on 
October 29, was no easy matter—every point, however minor, had 
to be fought for his acceptance. Since he had a strong voice, a 
forceful personality, was better read than his collaborators and 
could speak faster than anyone else, having the validity of the 
point on one’s side was never enough to win the argument But 
whatever the length and even heat ol such arguments and the 
physical exhaustion to which they invariably led, there was ne\ei 
any doubt about the lack of malice in Rudta’s torrent ot words 



1 

T N Srinhasan 

iKl the untimely death of Ashok Rudra. 
India lost an outstanding economist and 
statistiaan with an uncompromising com 
mitment to analytical rigour in polics 
analysis Although he was csplicii about 
his ideological positions he iieser let them 
coleui his aiialsiical woik not afleci 
the warmth of his personal relations 
with fiiends ol different tdeologual 
persuasions 

I came to know Rudra lirs^ in i'f'ia as 
his siudenl in lh« IwisYoar Professional 
Training in Atatislics of the inuian 
Statistical Institine (ISI) I loin the early 
60s I wa. one of his colleagues at the then 
Planning I mi of ISI, Delhi I hose sserc 
the davs when ih'* Planning Unit undei 
the Itadersfiip of Pilambar lYrnt (who was 
con.uiieutly a honora'-s icnni seiretars ol 
ISI an 1 iheclnel n the lArspcctive Plan 
ning Division ot itv !•l■^r>n.ltg ( onimis 
Sion) did pio ictrip^ analyiic il wi ik on 
(I'inning and pi tns Kiidr i eiiuicd a 
number of \oiing statisticians at the umi 
whose woik provided the data base and 
paraircici values iiicoi(H>iatcd in 'he well 
known Consistenc-y Model of India s 
Fourth Plan co authored bs Rudra and 
Alan Manne of Stanford Utiiversiiy ilitii 
visiting Delhi under the auspices of the 
Centre lor International Studies of the 
Massachusetts institute of Technology 
Over the three decades siucc the earls 60s 
we kept in close toucfi and occasionally 
collalrarated, even though he left ISI for 
some time 

Collaboration with Rudra was hv no 
means an easy matter every point 
however minor, had to be fought for his 
acceptance Since he had a strong voice 
a forceful personality, was better read than 
his collaborators and could speak taster 
than anyone else, having the validity ot the 
point on one's side was never enough to 
win the argument' But whatever be the 
length and even heat of such arguments 
and the physical exhaustion of the par¬ 
ticipants to which they invariably led. 


there was never any doubt tn anyone’s 
mind about the lack of malice in Ashok's 
lorient ol woids 

In Ihe Iasi two years of his life Ashok 
was woiking on his biography ot P C 
Mahalanobis In this connection he was 
to have visited New York to consult the 
archive's ol the United Nations Statistical 
Commission of which Mahalanobis was 
chairnrian for several years The ICSSR 
was fmaru uig his iiip and allowed him a 
princely pet diem ol $ 6^ lor his stay in 
New Yoi k. though this ceiling was impos 
ed, not by the If SSR but by the linanie 
ministry' Nk hat was even more appalling 
in spite ot liberalisation ot 1991 92, the 
If SSR apparently had to obtain Ihe per 
mission ol KBl loi the foreign exchange 
expendituie involved The rest of the in 
< redihly sad siory is told in Ashok’s words 
from his Iciter ol September 24 to me 

1 he pritfiPni IS iht RBI I am not too sure 
if It IS a vise nl sabotage li seems ihai the 
Halt wav fibrralisalion measures have 
iliminaled the lilting up of numerous forms 
only tor business |>eaplc, but not tor ordinary 
iiti/ens I was supposed lo lake the plane on 
xpteniber 20 On that very day I tiuallv 
received ihc KKI permit II says that I am 
illuwed lo draw a > eriain amount based on 
ti5 dollars pei day and I must draw that 
belorc (Viober 10 I have however not receiv 
ed any money from the ICSSR to punhase 
the ticket or the dollars I caniioi imagine any 
greater imlticiencv than what 1 am going 
ihiough in ihc hands of Ihc K SSR and the 
KBI 

At my suggestion, Ashok asked ISI 
C alcutta, to help out and thev were willing 
to provide him a per diem ol S 120 
(fuelling him again 

Hotels in Manhattan himg asailanic ai about 
KH) dollars a day I '0 dollars should be suf 
liLieni 1 he problem o elsew here If ihc RBI 
look more than five Months lo clear a sim 
pk case placed beluir ii by the 1C SSR, then 
I ow much lime woulu it lake lo clear the case 
of two insiiiutions ICSSR and ISI, jointly 
wanting to Imanse n y iiip’' I have lenuuively 
thought of posiponi’ig ihe journey till Match 
of 1991 

Dungs being as thev are, I doubt that 1 can 
make the trip even in March If I at all go 


It' ■ ■ • I , 

I do idwidi $ pet dicai of 120 doRin if I 
caiinoi go I do not write the dupier and 
e^ilain tn the Prefiace why the chapter w not 
there So thanks for your helpfulnest. but 
such ideas as travelling from New Haven or 
slaying in some friend's house is oui of thd 
question There is no reason why I should 
sufler so much inconscntence I nough » 
enough I have devoted two full years lo ihtt 
project I was ill the whole month ol August 
through overwork I can do no more Pro- 
lessor had the most hearty contempt for the 
peiiy bureaucrais of Delhi Hts private kK< 
icrs than I have gone through are full of ihal 
It would be in ihe liinesv ol things if my book 
hould sinJuaie that cuniempi There will 
b« no chapici on the C SO because ihe CSO 
has not maintained anv records ihe proposed 
chapter on the ON Staiisiical System would 
also not b( then because the RBI will not 
Id me go OUI of ihe counirs All this will be 
written 

I received, on November 13, what prosed 
to be his final letter lo me II was dated 
October 20 and was delayed in posting 
because he was hospitalised with serious 
heart trouble This letter makes even sad- 
dci reading let me qucMe 

ISI wa, prepand to piovide me with a sup- 
pkimiilary per diem ot 6S Uol'ar Ihe 
Diiaioi applied to ihc KBI C alcutta I took 
ih( Idler mvscif Thes took one luus ai il 
and said no revision can be done ai Ihe 
f alcutta ollicc and onct a permit has been 
issued triim Delhi Ihcs ihemselses laughed 
ai iIk fiKuiT ol hf dollars fhev said they ate 
I uing pcimii lor tOO dollary a day lo 
business psupU jusl lor the asking Thus, 
>'stn ’hough the ISI is sviUmg lo give I,(X)0 
dollars in addition to ihi K SSR provision, 
Ihcs cannot d > ,1 Not onis that Anv 
traveller can i k lo soo dollars wiihoui any 
pel mu Bill omc a permit has been issued 
lhai IS also i tiled oui So this is the mcasuie 
ul the kind of relaxation ol stupid iigidities 
that has been impkmenud Yci if you are 
a business man you w ill have no reason lo 
complain II sou aic a gosernmeni official 
then again every hing is smooth Bui if you 
area scholar a KBI caicuofs lhal is tin. way 
they ticat you 

As a National icilow ol ihc K SSR since 
December 199(1 I have been drawing 
Rs 2 100 less than what I would have got if 
I sontinucd in Ihc \isva Hharati scivicv 
I svroie 1 hlior lo the If SSR pointing out 
that inv vorV as Niiional fellow seems to 
have less value in then eves than my work 
as a Proli ssor n the I nivcrsiiy I he ( oun 
cil held I nil cling oser mv letter and inform 
cd mi lhai they had accepted m> arguments 
and aic prepared lo provide me pay 
pioiection Howeser shortly alter ihai they 
inlurmcd me ihai ihc finance ministiy has 
turned down ihe proposal lor revision 

I was ins lied lo alicnd a meeting of 
economists tn Delhi Ai iht cud of the 
meeting t was offered a per diem of only one 
das 1 protested by saying that if a peison has 
lo come from Saniinikeian theic is simply 
no means of making ihi inp in such a 
fashion as lo spend only one mghi outside 
my home T hey kept on iipcaiing lhai ii was 
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difSetrat contiiwiili, I'beeamd loniwwlkM 


M ttuhcMMe ndt; they can -do nothint 

iriMui it. 

Theie can be no clearer examples of the 
fan that Indian bureaucracy will be teluc- 
laiu to let go of its power to make life 
miserable for ordinary citizens regardless 
of pronouncements of liberalisation from 
, ihe top. It is very likely that this despicable 
. TOreaucratic treatment contributed in no 
tonall measure to Rudra's frustration in the 
last months of his life and perhaps in¬ 
directly also to his untimely demise. One 
wishes that the guardians of the integrity 
of India’s financial $y.stem and conscrvers 
of India's foreign exchange resources in 
the RBI and the finance ministry had 
spent their time in enforcing established 
rules on Indian and foreign banks thereby 
preventing the likes of the recent stock 
market scam than wasting it in harassing 
the likes of Ashok. 

11 

Pranab Bardhaip 

ASHOK was one of my closest friends, 
apart from being a long-time collaborator. 

I met him first in l%8, but we really hit 
it off after a long train journey we look 
together from Delhi to Saiiiiniketan in 
1973. During this journey we talked 
incessantly on ail kinds of things and 
discovered, with mounting delight, the 
large overlapping areas of our passions 
and interests. Out of one small part of 
that long converution was born the first 
of our many joint papers in this journal, 
‘Totems and Taboos of Left Mythology in 
India’ in 1974, which, as we fully expected, 
peeved and provoked many of our friends 
on the left. Ashok enjoyed being a 
maverick and a gadfly, needling the lcf( 
for their doctrinaire smugness and incon¬ 
sistencies, his fellow economists for their 
statistical naivete and empirical root¬ 
lessness, the Bengali middle class for its 
hypocrisies and spinelessness, even Satyajit 
Ray for, among other thing.s, taking liber¬ 
ties with some of the famous stories he 
adapted for his films, some of the women 
among Ashok’s acquaintances for their 
conformism to the traditional norms of 
submissiveness to male authority and 
fidelity to the inequitous institution of 
marriage, and so on. 

His j(V in flouting conventions in social 
customs and man-woman relations and 
his belief in revolutionary politics were 
combined with a remarkable conservatism 
when it came to his deeply felt ethical 
beliefs. He was against capitalism, even 
when he was prepared to concede (as he 
did in a discussion with me last year) that 
capitalism may often be economically 
iilore efficient and innovative than 
socialism, essentially because capitalism 
to him was fundamentally immoral. It is 


till ihoia} vidaea itani ^ ; i» itie 
possibility of a just, humane and aesthe¬ 
tically elevated society that made him an 
admirer simultaneously of Karl Marx, 
Gandhiji and Rabindranath TRakur. It is 
again from the ethical standpoint that he 
found the predominant brahminical 
ideology of Indian culture full of con¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies accepted 
without qualms (one of his favourite 
quotations from the historian Kosambi 
was that only in this ideology both A and 
not-A can be simultaneously valid); and 
in one of his major scholarly books (un¬ 
fortunately yet to be translated into 
English) on the subject he even traces the 
shifty unprincipled behaviour of many 
Indians to the ease with which characters 
in Indian mythology and epics conve¬ 
niently combine contradictory principles 
(he was particularly stern, though in an 
analytically rigorous way, on the influence 
of that duplicitous and randy character. 
Lord Krishna). It was his strong principles 
which often made him determined to take 
up an unfmpular stand even when his 
political feliow-iravellers were on the op¬ 
posite side and it would have been so 
much more convenient to go with the flow 
(in the early 70s he even took some per¬ 
sonal risks in publicly criticising the 
insurrectionary youth of West Bengal— 
in whose cause he otherwise believed in 
large measure—for their cavalierly 
destructive attitude to the legacy of the 
19th-century social reformers of Bengal); 
to do his daily share of long hours of 
academic work with almost military 
routine and against the odds of his failing 
health and dwindling eye-sight, with open 
contempt for some of the lazy but snooty 
academics that Bengali culture seems to 
nourish; to strenuously check and cross¬ 
check every bit of statistics we collected 
during the three large-scale village surveys 
in West Bengal that he and I jointlj^ 
organised (it was a great learning 
experience for me, and not just when the 
data did not fit our a priori expectations); 
to dedicate an extraordinary amount of 
time and energy to his research students 
(he would shoo away even the most 
distinguished visitor if he or she, in the 
usual Indian way, ‘drops by’ without ap¬ 
pointment, when he was busy with his 
students or research assistants). 


of an expert in deci|rtieriiig his long let¬ 
ters in bad handwriting. IVn or three 
times every year we would meet, usually 
in his house at Santiniketan, and we made 
the most of it. Some days our discussion 
went on comimiously, throughout the cli^ 
and the night, sometimes into the early 
hours of the morning. His ran^ was so 
amazingly vast: economics, polities, 
history, art, music, literature, riims and 
drama—from the deplorable customs of 
Bengali marriage ceremonies to the issues 
of transition from feudalim to capitalism 
in European history, from the intricacies 
of rose gardening to the latest develop¬ 
ments in the French feminist movement, 
from the theme of love in Rabindm- 
sangeet to his conviction that, contivy to 
popular impression, contemporary 
Bengali literature does not have a signifi¬ 
cant tradition of political novels. His own 
two published novels, however, ate un¬ 
abashedly romantic I disappointed him 
by telling that 1 did not particularly like 
the novels when he gave them to me to 
read in their manuscript stage, but I was 
a great admirer of his Bengali essays 
which often he used to insist that I should 
comment upon before he sent them for 
publication. We often argued intensely 
over our differences (say, on qur sharply 
different attitudes to human sexuality or 
on the issue.s of economic liberalisation). 
Last August, when Ashok was having the 
flu, once we had a heated argument quite 
late into the night; next day when I went 
back to his house Ashok laughed and 
said that his maid, concerned about his 
health, had suggested to him that I should 
be barred from entering his house until 
he had recovered. Little did I know that 
was going to be our last evening together! 

Death be not proud. Ashok once told 
me that in spite of all his admiration for 
Rabindranath, he found it totally unac¬ 
ceptable when he wrote in one of his 
songs, “O Death, you are like my belov¬ 
ed Shyama". Ashok felt repelled by what 
he called the sheer ugliness of death. 
When Yama finally came to claim his vic¬ 
tim, I can see Ashok go along, but 
arguing ail the way, passionately and 
philosophically. 


For the Attention of Sabscrlbers and 
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i4E»iietary 
Gan It Be Resuscitated? 

Mridnl Saggar 






The currency instability of September notwithstanding, it would 
be wrong to start composing requiems for European integration 
just as it would be unrealistic to hope that all the members of the 
EC will quickly return to the path charted by the Delors Report 
and the Maastricht treaty. European integration can be best 
resuscitated if the differences among the member countries are 
acknowledged and a transparent route of *two-speed Europe' is 
foi/ouvd. 


TURMOIL and choas that reigned in the 
currency markets in September has left a 
big question mark over the future of the 
European Moneuu> System (EMS) as en¬ 
visaged by the Delors Committee Report 
(1989) and the European integration blue¬ 
print laid out in the Maastricht treaty.' 
Pressure was building up on the Exchange 
Rate Mechanism (ERM) as a result of 
large capital inflows into the deutsche 
mark fuelled by German interest rates and 
bearish sentiment surrounding the dollar 
and the pound sterling. Markets viewed 
German interest rates as high even after 
making allowance for Bundesbank’s anti- 
inflationary reputation. Bundesbank, on 
the other hand, committed to the restruc¬ 
turing of a unified Germany, was not witl¬ 
ing to subjugate its national interests to 
those of supra-national Europe. The cut 
in German interest rati» by O.S per cent 
came too late and belied market expecta¬ 
tions of a larger cut. In the ensuing 
misalignments, first the peseta sunk below 
the ERM band.^ The currency could be 
protected only after Spain introduced 
capital controls. Next, despite unprece¬ 
dented intervention by the Bank of 
England and a record hike in U K base 
interest rates from 10 to 15 per cent, sterl¬ 
ing crashed, forcing UK to suspend pound 
from the ERM. while allowing itself the 
monetary independence to lower interest 
rates.’ Italian lira followed sterling in 
dropping out of the ERM. Thereafter, the 
pressure shifted to the French franc des¬ 
pite official commitment to a strong franc 
policy since the early 80s. A massive in¬ 
tervention by the Bank of France through 
purchase of SIO billion worth of francs 
(estimated at about 40 per cent of its 
foreign exchange reserves) and an equal 
value of purchases by the Bundesbank, 
coupled with a 2.5 per cent hike in French 
interest rates, has helped abate the specu¬ 
lative pressure for the time being but un¬ 
certainty is likely to persist over the future 
of ERM. lii the current misalignments 


only the Belgian franc and Dutch guilder 
could withstand the turmoil, mainly 
because of close link with the DM. Even 
the Danish crown required some interven¬ 
tion to stay within the band. Some of the 
weaker currencies may find it difficult 
to sustain themselves around declared 
parities. 

The turbulent conditions may prevail 
for sometime unless the Bundesbank cuts 
the German rates by a funher I per cent. 
In any case, the feasibility of European 
Monetary Integration will continue to be 
questioned for sometime to come. Doubts 
raised by the Danish disapproval of the 
Maastricht and the French divide on the 
issue have been reinforced by the currency 
turmoil of ‘black September*. Can the 
European Monetary Integration be resus¬ 
citated in these circumstances? 

In this context the idea of ‘two-speed 
Europe’ is gaining ground. Several key 
figures have hinted at the possibility in no 
uncertain terms. They includduhe Euro¬ 
pean Commission president Jacques 
Delors, French European affairs minister 
Elisabeth Guigou and Beigmn central 
bank president Alfons Verplaetse. Though 
the top political leadership is shy of 
publicly committing themselves to this 
idea for fear of bdng accused of derailing 
the European unification process, an even¬ 
tual break-up of the EC into the ‘fast- 
track’ and the ‘slow-track’ blocs cannot 
be ruled out. In due course public opinion 
may swing in the favour of the divide as 
its desirability from the economic view¬ 
point is recognised. 

An immediate political commitment to 
differing pace of integration can contain 
the damage caused in September. Admitted¬ 
ly, UK cannot be expected to rejoin the 
unification process immediately. The fact 
remains that Bundesbank did very little 
to protect the sterling while going all out 
to protect the franc. This may influence 
British political opinion for a long time. 
But perhaps it would be considered prac- 


^icioiu 10 a 
amonigEhiK partners by givii^thoaesviio '* 
are leluctam to accelerate the pace of 'fi 
tegration an option to rejoin at a la^r 
date Such appear to be tlw dictates of tm. 
realpoKiik todqr. The history of European - ^ 
integration is in agreement with a 'i 
design. When the treaty of Rome ym'j' 
signed in 1957, Europe got divided imp 
the Club of inner-six (Germany, Fanok, 
Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxetn* ' 
bourg as EEC and Euratom members) and 
the Club of the outer-seven (UK. Sweden, i 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Austria ' 
and Finland who went on to form EF1A;. ■ 
in i960). British entry into EEC took < 
place only in 1972 following the Deaty of ^ 
Brussels. History can repeat itsdf as Euro* > 
pean unification can be accelerated over 
the next two to three years, leaving aside 
UK and some other EC members, who 
can rejoin at a later date. 

It is unreasonable to expect the weaker ; 
European economies to quickly give up 
the exchange rate as a tool of economic . 
management. If, say, the British Jaguar 
produces a new car model for 100 ECUs 
and the German Volkswagen produces a 
perfect imitation for 85 ECUs then giving 
up the exchange rate tool may in practice 
rob British of capital inflow as well as 
domestic capital for industrial finance 
which may flow out to stronger econo¬ 
mies. it will also mean loss of jobs at the: 
factory, as also loss of profit incomes and 
reinvestible surpluses. 

Gradualism and Instability 

The gradual co-ordinated or the evolu¬ 
tionary market approach enshrined in the 
Delors Report suggests a three-step pro¬ 
cedure for Monetary Union. In the first 
.stage, all European Community (EC) 
members join the ERM under the EM& 

In the second stage, a European System 
of Central Banks (ESCB) is proposed to 
effect a co-ordination in national mone¬ 
tary policies. In the third stage, exchange 
rates are to be ‘irrevocably fixed’, and 
ESCB is to be transformed into a Central 
Bank for Europe on lines of the Fed or 
the Bundesbank. 

Instability inherent in the process of 
the lengthy transition proposed in the 
Delors’ Repon. Gradual introduction of 
ECUs as a parallel currency will increase 
the supply of money and can be highly 
inflationary if liquidity hangover gets 
built up over the years. This led Triffin to 
call EMS an “enormous engine of poten¬ 
tial inflation’’. Monetary policy under the 
ERM would become un-administrable in 
a multi-currency fixed-rate system with 
complete capital mobility and increased 
financial integration. Under such circums- 
unces, official intervention at .some stage 
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may be fendeied inefTectivr by speiiulative 
market response and this nearly happened 
during the crisis in September Member 
countries’ commitment to the ERM grids 
can become doubtful in such circum 
stances The system is fragile as curren 
CKs disappear or opt out of the ERM The 
tcollapse of peseta, sterling and lira may 
be the recent examples, but as early as Ot 
tober 1990, when sterling joined the ERM. 
forward exchange rates for sterling fell 
below the lower bound and remained so 
for a long tune without any reaction from 
the Bank of England, leading to con 
siderable credibility loss in FMS * 

EMS was established on Maah H. 1979 
as a quasi-fixed exchange rate system 
(-I-/-2 25 per cent band) of 12 national 
currencies around the ECU central rate 
It has functioned lor over a decade in con 
trust to an effective life span of less than 
a year for the snake system Despite the 
longevity of EMS, the smrus quo is not 
an option available to Eutope today Pro 
puious exogenous factors that contnbuted 
to the success of EMS so far are fast 
disappearing A renewed period of dollar 
weakness is possible as recessionars signs 
are already visible in the US economy 
One of the important objectives of I MS 
was to establish EC U as a reserve curren 
cy in lieu of the US dollar LMS has 
miserably failed in delivering this aim 
While there has been a steady growth in 
ECU bonds in the 80s, almost catching up 
with Euro DM bonds by the end ol the 
decade, the link of the largely private issue 
of ECUs with olficial ECUs is missing 
Official ECUs are the liabilities of EME 
and can become a compeiiiive money but 
private ECUs are simply a bundle of na 
tional currencies in an assigned 
proportion 

The Delors Report and, in particular, 
HM ‘neasury [1989) support for the pro 
posals contained therein drew con 
sidenible mileage from the application of 
the concept of competitive money to the 
European case by Girton and Roper 
[1980] It was believed that removal of 
restrictions on the use of EC national cur 
lencies across borders would develop a 
market m which currency substitution in 
fluenoes monetary policies and vields con 
vergence to ’best practice Competitive 
solution so arrived will yield pnee stability 
as all member central banks of ERM seek 
to supply the most desirable money, one 
with most stable values 

However, practice so far m ERM has 
been nowhere close to ‘best practice' Part 
of the problem lies in failure to give ‘legal 
tender status' to all EX currencies through 
out the proposed union Vaubel [1990] 
points out that German currency law pro 
htbits the use of foreign currencies for 
payments or contracts between German 


residepK. AU other EC ceuiMries kbd 
discnrninate against foreign currencies in 
varying degrees hiticularly, governments 
refuse to receive taxes or make payments 
in any currency other than the domestic 
one The statute for the European Mone 
tary fund (Article 12) has left the ques¬ 
tion of legal tender to the member’s 
discretion and this is coming m the way 
of introducing ‘level playing field' which 
appears necessary for seeking a com 
petitive solution to substitutable money 

E ven if competitive money under level 
playing field conditions is actively sought, 
a serious problem is likely to emerge as 
central bank competition forces conver 
gence of seigniorage in all LC countries 
to a low level tending to /eio fyrfeci cur 
rency substitution ensures that all curren 
cies yield the same real leiurns because 
substiiution would continue otherwise 
Under such a regime monetary targeting 
by an individual central bank becomes 
meaningless as the money supply of any 
one currency is indeterminate Would 
ERM under currency substiiuiability serve 
Its purpose unless a European central 
bank is msntutcd'' 

Inherent instability resulting from cur 
renev substitution is getting increasing 
recognition Woodford |I99I] developed 
an intertemporal utility maximising cash 
in advance model to portray instability 
Girton and Ropei [1980] and Goodhart 
[1989] acknowli^ge that shock to any one 
national currency can eliminate its use 
completely in the EMS The ‘peso’ pro 
blem has also received considerable atten 
fion in this context Instability is traced 
to need for a premium on interest if risk 
of loss due to devaluation in case of weak 
currencies is to be accepted by the market 
Weil [1991] points out that “perfect 
substitutabiliiv makes a multi currency 
region more vulnerable to hypcnnnauon" 

The asymmetfic convergence towards 
the best currency in ERM appears difficult 
and in anv case is not without its problem 
Gros and Thygesen [1990] point out that 
in the recent pasi ERM member countries 
are completely sterilising the outflows and 
this has imparted an inflationary bias to 
EMS Evidence produced by E::dtson and 
Fishci (19911 does not show that the com 
petitive approach is functioning in EMS 
I he realignments in exchange rales do not 
reflect the underlying inflation rates and 
purchasing power panties do not hold 
good 

The overriding emphasis on nco func 
tionalism has slowed down the pace of 
European integration ' Unless the adop¬ 
tion ol a single currency is quickly an¬ 
nounced, the task of maintaining ERM 
grids wilt continue to pose a problem 
before central banks Monetary control as 
well as exchange rate management will be 
dilficult in such a case 


The ukimate goal of llie monOtaiy 
unification process is to adopt a common 
single currenQi Th«v appears to be a 
strong case for giving up gradualism and 
expediting the process of change. An 
economir case exists for a giant leap in 
this respect The intenegnum of fixed 
bands and adjustable parity is playtng 
havoc with monetary stability TIk pro¬ 
blem, however, is that even if one accepts 
in principle the need to introduce a com¬ 
mon currency, the switch-over may not be 
a painless process 

A number of proposals exist in this 
respect, but it looks that in the light of 
the turmoil of ‘black September’ increas¬ 
ing the supply of hard ECUs rapidly while 
withdrawing equivalent sup^y of na¬ 
tional monies has become a priority The 
parallel currency approach advocated by 
Banca d'ltalia offers useful guidelines on 
this 

Banca d’lialia advocates ECU as a 
parallel currency which could succeed na¬ 
tional currencies in due course. The gover 
nor of the bank. Carlo Ctampi [1989], 
suggested that ESCB should levy new 
reserve requirements in the form of ECU 
deposits to be held by member central 
banks against ECU reserves 

The process of change tan be somewhat 
tortuous ECU is yet to acquire necessary 
confidence to serve as store of value, nor 
does It have a full legal tender status 
to serve transiiorv needs Therefore, 
ECU mteiest rates will have to carry nsk 
premium and no private sector borrower 
will agree to incur this additional cost 
when he could avoid it by borrowing in 
currencies like DM liivo steps are neces¬ 
sary to overcome this peso problem First, 
a legal tender status should immediately 
be granted even if the resulunt two-cur¬ 
rency economy creates additional opera¬ 
tional problems during the iransitionary 
period Second, all members seeking 
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liqik cMnwqr witMii two 10 th^ 

b]r inmooi^ fMi« odiit^ 

Mtianai OKH^ in favour of 
fiCUt [State if I of IMon Report]. Since 
ORtimal (iuncial plans would be ioter- 
lentponl. the rWc premium is bound to 
diai^ in no time and instead a discount 
ausr emene on ECU interest mies, mak- 
ini it iocmasingly acceptable 

Aiiemalive proposals, such as those by 
the chancellor of exchequer chi behalf of 
Britith govemimm on June 20.1990, or 
the one by the Spanish government in 
January 1991 have serious pnrttleme The 
British proposal for inconvertible hard 
ECU leaves it unclear how the currency 
skmM acquire the tepuution for becom¬ 
ing hard. Fry (1991) points out that con¬ 
verting ECU intoa managed currency on 
a paper standard is a poor substitute to 
developing a parallel currency as it will 
add to the uncertainties before the even¬ 
tual adoption of a single currency- The 
Spanish proposal for a convertible hard 
ECU guarantees convertibility for each 
EC member cunency at an exchange rate 
which is at least as good as any previous 
enchange rate Such exchange rate guaran¬ 
tee can, however, cost the Eurofed more 
than its seigniotage earnings, making it in¬ 
solvent. A consumt value ECU on com¬ 
modity basket moneury standard advo¬ 
cated by Chown and Wood [1991] and 
Riboud [1991 ] is also considered imprac¬ 
tical as Eurofrd would have to hold daims 
on a sufficient range of goods to main- 
tm its convertibiHty. 

Eurofed and Bevond 

it is becoming increasingly obvious, 
that there is a need to institutionalise a 
central monetary authority for Europe 
Eurofed could play a useful role in 
managing ECU's transition to a money 
for Europe It can also promote a commu¬ 
nity-wise clearing system.* The com- 
pe^ve approach advocated by Basevi 
et al [1975], Krugman [1990] and Viubel 
[1990] is R^ht with dugeis of inflation 
and currency iiuiabiiity. Laidier [1978] and 
CeMuun [1989] emphasise that if parallel 
cnnency failstodisfdacenationalcuncn- 
das through competition then there would 
. be signifleam transactions costs to be 
borne Gros and Thygesen [1990] argue 
tlna thja vpioachhardly be a risk 
WKMth taking'’. Oevelopinent of ECU 
would not nacessaiily outoompete na- 
tloaial enmndes unless a change-over is 
ibictsf through Einofed. 

Howeveiv isaiiet m stake on road ro 
ndU are not eonltoed ro ECUs. Atten- 
euniU have 10 Id ddRed to ssonetary 
ORd (faeal: pOGcy flEKM&uUon. As inta- 


wtll have to be summed up 
using exchange rate eonverskm from 
domestic denomination to ECU denomi- 
nathM. Nationri policy instruments will 
beemne progressively Mum and Eurofed 
win be saddM fay more and more lespon- 
sibihty. Ifarm structure of interest late can¬ 
not be allowed to remain segmented. The 
money multiplier process will become in¬ 
herently unstable and. fmancial innova- 
tkms may add to this Imubility. Follow¬ 
ing Poole [1970], it win be a challenging 
task iw the Eurofed to use the right com¬ 
bination of money supply and interest rate 
tatgding in such a s tochasti c enviroiunem.' 

of the crucial considerations in for¬ 
cing monetary integration through means 
other than competitive currency is to 
moderate the German domituuice that 
seems to plague EM& The issue of Ger¬ 
man dominance has attracted attention of 
several economists and there is a near 
consensus that the EMS was reduced to 
a **IMd Zone" during 80s (Giavazzi and 
Ciovnnnini, 1989; Sherman et al. 1990]. 
Though Pmtianni and Von Hagot [1990] 
and De Grauwe [1990] have presented 
some cmitradictory evidence, it appears 
that EMU would continue to be adversely 
affected by German dominance, unless 
Eurofed becomes an effective institution in 
a nunimai of time. This is particularly im¬ 
portant because the chan^ of a bipolar 
DM-sterling system seems to have receded 
with the collapse of sterling this 
September. 

Fiuily, a necessary oMKhtion for EMU 
includes effective fiscal policy co-ordi¬ 
nation. The. Delors Report binds each 
member country to honour its respective 
ceiling on budget ttefleits. While those 
who bdieve in 'Ricardian Equivalence' 
mmr find this unimportant, it remains a 
faa that fiscal policy co^Mdination would 
be critical to unification. The existence of 
externalities, the possibility that savings 
and investmenu are unequally distributed 
among erstwhile memfaim in a unified 
Europe are some of the issues that the EC 
authorities, inciuding the monetaiy autho¬ 
rity. will have to grapMe whh. Lamfalussy 
[1989] provides an extensive discussion of 
emerging problems in this lespeci. More 
noeMly Holey and Levine [1992] have in¬ 
terpreted tiK drinte for and against fiscal 
po^ co-ordination in terms of rules ver¬ 
sus discretion framework. 

CONCUISION 

EMU may have received a temporary 
set-bnek as a result of the currency insta¬ 
bility of September. It would be off tfae 
mark ID either start composiiig a requiem 
for Simpcan integration or to hope tlim 


route ctaMed by the Oekats Rqiori i 
the Maastricht Treaty. EC mciBberaM^i^ 
be divided over the pace for monetary 
legration. It appears that intqratioa^^ 
be resusduted if the divide it aeknowMil^^ 
ed and a transparent route of *twD<«iMil||^ 
Europe^ is followed, givhig those 
reluctant to accelerate the pace of inl fa Mii'? ^ 
tion an option to re-join at a Imer 
A prolonged unoertaimy over the 000019 ^;^ 
currency is destabilising. Countries sot^:; 
ing speedy monetary integration cnnip^f'^ 
pedite the process by (I) granting ECUR; 
full legal lender status, ( 2 ) promotiRg-;? 
ECUs as a parallel currency with a tkno-"’ 
bound (two to three years) comraitmeM;.' 
to switch-over to a sin^ currency thnwRfa 
inevocaMy fixed rates, (3) immediate ^; 
stitutionalisation of monetary and fla^. 
policy co-ordination through ^rofed aw 
EC loiviganem for budget deficit oeffingi' 
The countries seeking a slower pace am . 
also set their time-table for adoptu^ a, 
common European money and moneMuy ‘ 
authority. Ilraiisparency and bonouriiiv 
commitments are important fheton M 
stabilbing currency markets today. 

Notes 

fThc author is grawful to S L Shetiy aii4 
A Vasudevan for offering their commenu on 
an earlier version of Ihispapw. Thanks are also 
due 10 Manoj Run and Veena Mishra for 
(fiscussions on theoretical aspects ofeconaaic 
imegralion.] 

1 TheEMSwasesublishcdin 1979aiBrttueia 
Summit. While Italy and Ireland jointd 
relucsamly, UK opted out citing deflatiaiiary 
expectations if Sterling was linked to Ml. 
The EMS envisaged a parity grid of ± 2JS 
per cent of par value and a nine cunenqr 
basket to create ECU The grid and the bnsbei 
syuem was dubbed as a ‘ratilesiiake^ by TXW. 
Economist. Committee for the Stu^ of 
Economic and Monetary Union, under (he 
chairmanship of European Commiasion and 
former French finance miniuer. Jacques^ 
Delor, submitted its report in t9W mcoai- 
mending a gradual co-ordinated approach 
for transition to sii«le currency. The MUMt- 
richt treaty signed by 12-nalion Europaili 
Community lays down the design for Etno- 
pean Union through common economic, 
foreign and dcfeiKc poheies and a sinRe cur¬ 
rency by the end of the present oenimy 

2 In a pure parity grid system it is not riwr 
as to who it responsible for the divergence 
from perity. If one currency foils to lower in- 
icrvemion limit, some other will reach the 
higher limit. Under the EMS, the ECU ex¬ 
change rates are used at divergence indir 
catots. If any currency reaches 7S per cent 
or more of its parity value against the ECU 
then that currency u lingied out as a dis«ig- 
ing currency. Onus of adjintmem then'lict 
on the singled out currency. Weak eunency 
not backed by adequate foreign exc h a n ge 


Head not always be unfair victim «f ^ver- 
gencn ti) nmctioe. toiMver, extttme votaiittiy 
often maket ii difTnuli to imptenwnt this 
lule 

\ Uk base rates were raised iwise during one 
day rust by 2 per cent and then by 3 pet cent 
The unprecedented step was taken to fuini 
Bntain s obligation to mainuun sterling above 
yhe I RM floor Bui as the measure was in 
^fTective, Britain opted to devalue sterling 
and go out of tRM 

4 In any case this was not the first tune that 
Europes money markets were gripped by 
utioenainty hollowing ihs iinplcmeniaiion of 
Werner Report (1970) on collapse of the ex 
change rate panties the snake in a tunnel’ 
system was impicmrnied in Luiopean 
Economic Community Under this arrange 
mem the membei touniries were bound by 
a nariower band ol s 1125 per cent of par 
values of member countries and a broader 
band of ■«- 4 5 per ceni against non mem 
bers (including dollat) as per the Smithsonuui 
agreement of Uesember 1971 Bui, following 
sharp depletion of foreign oichange reserves, 
UK dropped out of snake (i e, narrower 
band) in June 1972 At the same time, ihe 
tunnel (broader band) collapsed in 1973 as 
snake members adopted a generalised float 
againsi dollar when floating rates replaced 
Smithsonian grids across the world finally, 
hrance dropped out of the snake in 1974, ic 
joined in 1975 and left again in 1976 With 
this the snake system was reduced to a ‘DM 
Zone* 

5 Neo functionalism refers lo the political 
doctrine pursued in Europe in Ihe 60s under 
which major political decisions were sought 
to be taken through a process ot ‘inciemen 
Utl decision making in which issues of ‘high 
politics were gradually turned into ‘welfare 
politics 

6 The clearing system can be quite effecltvc if 
single cuirency is introduced Since absence 
of single currency often forces foreign ex 
change transactloit,. ihiough conversion into 
dollar, the spreads in buying and selling rates 
make these tiansaclions costly The cost can 
be saved once ECLI acquires Europe wide 
acceptability 

7 Poole demonstrated that m a stochastic world 
a combination policy is as good as or 
superior to either the interest rate or the 
money stock policies However, the monetary 
authonties would have to have knowledge of 

’ the parameters to define the nghi combina 
lion Only if expecuiions aie rational Booths 
mull IS invalid 
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Soviet and East European 
"Socialism^ 

What y^nt Wrong? And Who Is Right? 

Aadw Gmder Frank 


What happened in the Soekt Union and eastern Europe sunidy 
eaanot lie u nd erstood or acoamted §or otdy or even prinuaiiy oo 
the basis of Mr amt imemaf econooK j^cy and much less 
ideahtp. Th^ were and me psut sad pared of a suvfe worM 
ecoBOflyc nMen, and only a hotbak analysis of tins a/hok, which 
k aaoae dm the sum of its parts, can reveal much about any of 
its parts. 


WHAT went wiong in the Socialist Eait? 
The tttual answers are ^everything' accor¬ 
ding to opponents and only *Stalinisni’ ac- 
conhag to eistwhile believers and/or sup¬ 
porters. Who won the cold war? ‘We did’ 
answer a variety of (mostly self- 
appointed] spokc^wrsons for everyone 
ranging from ‘the West’ and ‘right Uunk- 
ing people’ to the ‘United Slates’ and the 
‘Bush Administration’. 1b the second 
question, the father of ‘containment 
policy’ George Kennan retorts that the 
very question itself “is intrinsically uHy” 
and “the suggestion that any US admini¬ 
stration had the power... is simply 
childish’'.' In imididt answer to the first 
question. Kenium says that in the late 
moiandearty 1930s already he saw and 
Wrote timi the regime would not last 
because the “ideological and emotional 
motivatien of Russian communism had 
worn itself out’’. 

I suggest that any and ail these answers 
are at best half truths.'Wnd of them the 
old adage has it that they are worse than 
none at ail. Ail these answers fall very 
shon because (1) they focus primarily if 
not exclusively on ideoiogicai reasons at¬ 
tributed to ‘socialism’'inside the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe, and (2) they 
leave not world economic reasons out of 
oonsidetation completely or essentially. I 
contend that the answer to the question 
‘what wmt wrong’ must be sought much 
more in the material reality of our one 
world economy than in any ideotogiesjt 
dtacoune idioia ‘socialism’ in the former 
Soviet Unioii or by its erstwhile opponents 
or supporters. 

The two quistions above are of course 
the sufagect of perhaps intemiinable debate 
the world ower. Moreover, at least among 
its suipportcrt and marginally aipong itt 
opponents, and in view of the first two 


questions, a related third question also 
receives some attention: ‘Is thereafuture 
for socialism?’ My own answer to this last 
question b the same as Kennan’s m the 
Rrst one: It » ‘intrinsically silly’, indeed 
literally nonsensical in terms of the 
material reality of our one world economy 
within which thu modern question b 
equivniem to the medievai one about‘how 
many angeb can dance on the head of a 
pin?* Why then bring it up here at all? 
Because for many observers on the left’ 
thb very question seems to be the 
ideological basis for their ideologicai 
answen about the rote of ideology in their 
answers to the first question about what 
went wrong. Withtmt that ideal(istic] 
question lurking in the back^und, it b 
mote icalittically possible to seek and find 
real answers to the real questions. 

Before offering my own ‘materialist’ 
and ‘holistic’ answer to these questions, 
it may be useful to review some answers 
by others, which I consider tO' be quite 
inadequate. Either they are purely 
ideological ‘half truths’. Or th^ are 
internally contradiaory in that, even if 
they consider real whole world material 
factors, they ultimately resort/revert to 
similar ideological leductionism. A good 
sample of a variety of such answers to all 
three questions has icoemly been assembl¬ 
ed in Nos I and 2 of the new journal 
Conwntkm, edited by the historian Nikki 
Keddie at UCLA and pabinhed by 
lndiar» University Press in the US. The 
contributors who grapple with some or all 
of these questions include the ‘iefi’ and 
‘right’ wing eminences Hobsbawm, 
Gdlner, Chirot. Desai, Mann. Berend, 
Hatiidi^ and Pipes. Their answers to 
Hvhat went wrong?’ range from ‘nothing’ 
^ GeHner] to ‘everytiung’ (by Pipes). Wt. 
each of thrir answers arc icminimnt of 


PERSPECTr®i 


.. j 

both ’Rashomon’ and ‘The Blind hfm,; 
and the El^hant’: Each writer relatci'li^'', 
different partial and often ideological ac>^ 
count of the same material elephag^;^ 
which is acceptable only within eacn'.< 
author's own and limited conceptui^: 
framework^ if at all. The material whi^' 
world elephant receives short shrift 
none at all. if ideology is the bottom ling j 
even of such erudites, many of whom con^ 
sider themselves proponents of MarxisT'' 
historical materialism, how utterly^ 
ideological then is the ‘false ebn*', 
sciousness’ of the proverbial wo/man it|^ 
the street, (best] not to mention the Vjb- ^ 
jective’ press and other media! 

Eric Hobsbawm answers his own quesr' 
tion about ‘what went wrong?’; “Russia 
and eastern Europe were all viable 
economies, and would have remained . 
viable if they could have been kept . 
insulated from the rest of the world... 
What 1 think really cut the throat of these 
economies was increasingly, first of alL 
the inability to deal with the world 
economic crisis of the 70s and 80s.... 
They were completely incapable of 
developing the equivalent of the infoupa- , 
tion society... A last piece (was] 
Brezhnevite megalomania trying to com¬ 
pete”. Yes indeed, but insulating these 
economies’ and not having to compels 


would only have been possible if the world' 
were composed of separate square pieces 
instead of being a single round ^obe. If 
I could empty the oceans of water, I could 
walk around the world as well. 

Ernest Gellner was interviewed in the 
second issue on his return from a year ill 
Moscow. Gellner echoes the first pait tri 
Hobsbawm’s reasoning, but denies or dt 
least silences the second: “What had gtme 
wrong economically? The simple answer 
is that , nothing had. The west doesnt 
reafise the Soviet Union isn’t so terrible 
economically. This is very important!* So 
what did go wrong? No answer from 
Grilner. 


Daniel Chirot and Meghad Deaai do of¬ 
fer answers. They do recognise economic 
imperatives and espedally that there is no 
escape from competing in our one world. 
Chirot: “Continuing tensions between 
capitalist countries... are older problems 
but they persist. Utopia has not arrived. 
There will continue to be losers in the 
world!' In response to the world economic 
crisis mentioned by Hobsbawm, Desai 
correctly observes, “capitalism in its suc¬ 
cessful restructuring passed on the costs 
of this restructuring to the unempkqnd 
and the welfare-dependent at home, to the 
third world poor, and lastly to the east 


£imipeans. It was cloiw liirough the 
struiBcntaltty of mohetsiy and fiscal 
; iK^icy via Hiterest rates... Socialism in 
easteni Eunve was caught by its inabili¬ 
ty to produce sufficient surplus to be able 
.HP service its debts” Curioudy. Desai {Iocs 
^ n|M (Hirsue his own and world'economic 
'Ib^c to observe that the same western 
monetary and fiscal policy was also 
instrumental in bankrupting the Soviet 
Union, which was also unable to compete. 
So far, so good. 

Then, however, both Chiroi and Desai 
turn around and abandon their economic 
analysis again and recur instead to 
ideology! 'What went wrong?* Chirot asks 
and answers: "So why did the east Euro- 
^pcan regimes collapse...? The reason is 
thdt socialism... began and is ending as 
an utopian ideology. Lies were built on 
lies... this sense of the omnipresent lie... 
If the moral basis of socialism had not 
become a hollow shell long before, the 
political changes of 1989 would not have 
occurred” Desai ultimately also agrees 
with Chirot that the problem is ideology 
or ideological. So what is their disagree¬ 
ment or contradiction and contention? 
Chirot’s position is good riddance of a 
bad ideolcvy- Desai instead has regrets: 
"Socialism will continue to live as an alter¬ 
native programme for the very reason it 
has sntxed and waned in the past—the 
nature of capitalism!’ 

Eor some people, howver, nm even this 
reverskm to ideology is enough. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to Michael Mann, Chirot and 
Desai give *%n economistic theory of the 
decline of Soviet-style socialism. It is un¬ 
satisfactory!’ For Mann, instead, the pro¬ 
blem here as in his other writings turns 
on politics and political power for its own 
sake instead.^ “Their failure was 
ultimately political... Capitalism is a 
system of power... One might thus expea 
some discussion of the politics of 
socialism” (emphasis in original). Thus, 
Mann out-rashomons Rashomon: Not 
only does he see a quite different political 
poim partof the elephant: he also regards 
other ideological observations of the same 
elephant as too ‘economistic’. 

Fred Halliday offers an even more 
' singular answer to 'what went wrong?’ 
Not ‘socialism’. Nor even ’capitalism’. It 
was "A Singular Collapse!’. He argues cor¬ 
rectly perhaps that “no explanation in 
Imms of a single factor is possible”. 
However, that does not warrant claiming 
as he also does that “internal weakness 
: of the system played a major role” com¬ 
pared with the “international factors... 

' Of idevaiice”. Among these factors of 
relatively minor relevance, Halliday 
spedrically includes competition in 
sedUKriogy apd Afghanistan, which he 
ales to blow down as so mai^ alleged 


stiawiBciuibwt quite uiisnc^ 
the one han^, he admits that “it was a 
failure to compete imernatidnally that, on 
top of the internal criw, led to the 
post-198S changes in the U^R”, Ifel, on 
the other hand, he claims that “this 
interstate competition, comprehensive as 
it was. is not sufficient to explain how, 
why, and when the communist system- 
collapsed”. 

Halliday erroneously concludes, “it was 
not the ‘market’,,in any direct sense, of 
intervention within fh^ societies and 
economies, that contributed to their 
demise”. How not? Halliday correctly 
notes that the rise in the price of oil gave 
the USSR a windfall profit. However, he 
conveniently disregards that the same im¬ 
posed an unexpected stormy cost for oil 
importing countries in eastern Europe and 
that the renewed decline in oil—and 
gold—prices since 1981 deprived the 
Soviet Union of the much needed foreign 
exchange, it was generated by the oil and 
gold exports, which were over 90 per cent 
of its h^ currency earrwrs in this market, 
which according to Halliday did not 
interveiK in Soviet economy or society! 

Then Halliday confers but also vir¬ 
tually-dismisses the significance of the 
arms race in general and 'Star Wars’ in 
particular, “important as it is, there are 
reasons to qualify the import of the arms 
race explanation as the major factor 
behind the Soviet collapse. How so? “The 
very high rate of [Soviet] military expen¬ 
diture as a ijercentage of GNP is but 
another viay of saying that GNP itself was 
rather tow. ... In absolute terms the USA 
was outspending the USSR. The focus 
must, thetefote, be as much on the 
efficiency and allocative mechanisms of 
the civilian sector as on the claim of 
the military on GNR’ On the face of 
Halliday’s argument atone, it (ould equal¬ 
ly well the other way around: GNP was 
dready tow and growth rates-were declin¬ 
ing and then stagnated in the 1980 as 
Beiend related. Therefore, it could equally 
well be argued that the increased military 
expenditures coming on top of declining 
foreign exchange eaminp affected effi¬ 
ciency and allocative mechanisms 
natively or at least inqreded thdr bet¬ 
terment. In that case ^ contrary to 
Halliday, both the ‘market’ and the ‘arms 
race’ did indeed intmene in Soviet 
economy and society. 

However, it should be itoticed but 
hardly ever is that the 'Second Cold War’ 
anns race itself was also market driven! 
lb begin with, the Second Cold War was 
started by US piesidem Carter in iiiid-t979 
several months btfore the Soviet Union 
invaded Afghanistan. It invelved die 
NATO t^reemeni to increase mititary CR- 
penditures by 3 per cent a year after 


inflaai^ the !doaiMe«n^‘ 


to 


place American' Pershing if and Cndic 
missiles in western Ewqpa and to jdag the 
’Chiiia <ard' against the Soviet UidOft, 
The Soidet invaston of Afghanistan in 
December l97ft>.fotlowed when perhaps' 
the Soviets luiscalculaied that thqF had aO 


more detente to lose anyway. were 
wrong, since the American pmtod 
response and also military response and 
escalation were much stronger than 
expected, even in America (only in recent 
days new revelations have been published 
of massive CIA intervention and finanoe). 
Why? Not by happenstance or other ac¬ 
cident did all this beginin 1979 predseiy 
during the beginning of another epononuc 
recession that lasted until 1982, the longest 
lasting and most severe one since World 
War II—until the present one thru began 
in 1989. In every recession since World 
War II, every administration before and 
since Carter also escalated miliury 
enlagemeni and/or expenditures, as press- 
dent Bush did ^un against Patunra and 
Iraq.* 

The 1979 Ctonomic recession and infla¬ 
tion, probably more than the Iran hostage 
crisis, cost Jimmy Carter the election and 
ushered Ronald Reagan into the presiden¬ 
cy. He called the Soviet Union an Vvil em¬ 
pire’ and started 'Star Wars’ with the 
express purpose, documented by Sean 
G^vasi, of outspending the Soviet Union 
to its knees. So there is the half-truth in 
his spokespersons’ claim to have won the 
cold war. But Reagan did not invoke this 
ideological/political/military ptdicy 
before instituting the remainder of 
'Reaganomics’. This vras no more than 
the continuation or escalation of the 
‘moneurisi’ and ’supply side’ policy 
already inaugurated iy Jimmy Carter, 
when he (and not Reagan) abandoned 
Keynesianism in 1977 and appointed nuil 
Volker to head the Federal R^rve in the 
1979 recession to manage Reagatumic 
monetarist policy all through the 1980s. 

As Desai pointed out, the costs of the 
crisis and especially of the 1979-82 reces¬ 
sion were shifted onto the backs of those 
who could least afford their burden and 
least defend themselves in the west, and 
especially in the south and east cd the 
world economy! The monetary Md flseri 
policies and debt service were the bi- 
s(ruments, Desai poiiiledoiiL Howewqkt 
neglected to go on to pakit out as wcttllM 
the debt crisis—whi^ bnriw out ttolfng 
the 1979-82 recession in PateM ito 
1980-81—removed the south tmd mist 
from avariabiltty as bonwwers ei last 
restm to prop up d«awtd ia tfie 
‘economies of the WBIL A leplacenicnt was 
needed, gad it was fbim4 in the Uailmi 
States, whkhby ifMrevlaoedto others, 
as the world’s laigM debtor. 








MklifiiMC* 

#MMd iinbiiigii ‘niflhvy fCcyaeritniim'-or 
*9iar :v^VPN{|MVi«n^^ 
fltSItory «||>M4tvi«( (ooBrifif ;on top of 
ChIm^ lenented the tamed American 
*niriA*delicits’ in the federal badgei and 
the fbieign ciunent aoeoum. This US 
deficit apendnig was necessary not only 
to tolp the American economy, but to 
keep ^ emire western economy afloat 
during the 1980s. Hiis world economic 
ioHMmiive and the ahmys uneven distribu¬ 
tion of its cosu benefited parts of the 
west, including western Europe, Japan 
and the east Asian NlCs who were dea¬ 
den! on the American market. However, 
k was dns same worid monetary and fiscal 
policy that pushed Latin America, Afrfea, 
eas t e r n Europe and the Soviet Union into 
an economic depression, whidi is already 
more severe than that of the 1930s. 

Sa HaOiday and many others could not 
be more mistaken in claiming that the 
(world) market did not intervene in Soviet 
economy or society.^ Halliday, like so 
mmiy otheis, chums instead that “the cen¬ 
tral feature of the collapsed’ was “the 
ideological dimension... (that) was in 
some ways decisive". “The central feature 
of the collapse... fwas] the collapse [of] 
underlying self-confidence... first among 
the leadership and then within the popula- 


i» 'the US' giW i WH i toitt ' and"''ltiKf 
Amcrtean economy hit so tar been bailed 
ow by a son tri’international Chipta' II 
operitioa. For worid economic reasons 
much more than political/ideologicai 
ones,, western Europe and Japan have 
made''voluntary' ca|Htat contributions to 
the US and the third world and eastern 
Europe made involuntary ones through 
their forced debt- service. None of the 
above, of course, was available to the 
Soviet Union, which vrent down the drain 
instead. 

However, the American economy is 
now also threatened with similar 
bankruptcy as this inflow of capital disap¬ 
pears in the recession or depression of the 
1990s: In Japan, the recession and defla¬ 
tionary crash in stock and real estate 
prices have obliged its financial institu¬ 
tions now to repatriate more capital to 
Japan than it exports. In Germany, far 
from causing the present recession as the 
populist myth has it. reunification first 
postponed and still obfuscates the cause 
of the recession: Finn, the western carpet¬ 
bagger conquest of the eastern market 
through reunification maintained effective 
demand longer than elsewhere in the west. 
However, this demand was temporarily 
maintained, but is now petering out again, 
for West German (and European] firms 


.... 

nmnad, ^ hmfcit hkkm the ^ 
poorett popiMiim iQimenu amf 
such as those in dwlining 4tidtlt||i! 
regions and in the former Soviet 
Asia, where unemployment roae to 
20 per cent befdre recent events to 
it contributed. In the former Yu 
today’s terrible civil war is the direct 
sequence of the economic and debt 
of the 1980s. An alternative western ptlSfll^M 
could have lessened the debt’s soc^l| 
political ravages and avoided dismembe^ 
mem and civil war in Yugoslavia—aadif|| 
the Soviet Union? 

* 

The new conventional wisdom cMmi,,{ 
to account for the current and prospe^'v- 
live' ethnic conflicts in the foriMii’i.' 
Yugoslavia and Soviet Union and sooit; ^ 
probably elsewhere in eastern Europe by 'I 
appealing to history. But the appeal ta , 
limited to a half-truth about age-old . 
ethnic divisions, which ‘only’ remabred - 
subdued for decades under ‘socialist’ rule. ? 
Almost nobody reveals the other half of 
the truth about the historical poskkm . 
and role of these regions in the world 
economy, whose historical impact and si(Bl 
present reality is at least—I would sky 
much more—important in accounting (or 
their present political and ethnic debario.. 


tion as a whole”. That supposedly led to 
Gorbachev’s purportedly capricious 
change of heart. Yet. Gorluchev himself 
asserted time and again that there was no 
alternative to ’perestroika’ in view of the 
serious problems faced by the Soviet 
economy. Of course, these were vastly 
aggravated by the pressures entanaiing 
from the world economy of which it,was 
a part. Michael Eilman argues that the 
Gorbachev team made serious mistakes of 
economic policy, and chat is true.’ 
However, these mistakes were also 
‘mistaken’ responses to economic exigen¬ 
cies over which the Soviet Union or its 
political leadership had scarce control, 
lliai is contrary again to Michael Mann, 
polkks was not in command all that 
much. Neither was ideology in command, 
despite the ‘in the final analysis’ claims 
to that effect by Chirot, Desai, and even 
Hobsbawm. 

Indeed, politics and ideology were not 
in cofflpiand in Washington either. Presi¬ 
dent Rrogan did not ’get the government 
off our backs’ and ‘make America No I 
again', as he had promised. Instead, world 
economic pressures mediated by political 
*p(diQr’m^ (he governnient’s share of 
GNP rue (in Thatcherland also!) and led 
the United States itself in giant steps 
tdward third worldisation. Star Wars not 
only bankrupted the poor Soviet Union; 


through a German version of ‘Reaganomkf 
fiscal deficit finance in the east. This 
policy obliged the rate of interest to rise 
(o permit the state to attract private capital 
in Germany. Of course, the high German 
intoest rate also pulls inioest rates up and 
.exerts an additional recessive influence 
elsewhere in Europe as well. Thus, both 
the new recession in Japan and the 
Geiman competition for capital dravv 
capital away from the American economy 
and its US government. for both of 
the latter this capital has become a habit 
forming fix, the withdrawal symptoms 
from which can only spell political 
disaster for the United States and the 
world. No wonder -that so many can la¬ 
ment the failure of the July 1992 Munich 
economic summit—without however 
analysing either-the causes nor the pro¬ 
bable disastrous consequences of that 
failure. 

Thus the legacy of global Reaganomics 
is now aggravated again by the renewed 
present worldwide rea»s)on or perhaps 
depression. The political events in the east* 
since 1989 were the direct result of world 
economic crisis generated economic 
decline in these regions. Now economic 
depression is hitting them too. in 1990, 
production declined by 20 per cent in 
eastern Europe and by nearly lO per cent 
in ihe Soviet Union. In 1991, that decline 


■ ' 

Exceptionally, Ivan Berend also wnuii('' 
in Contention does refer to hisioricidv 
world economic exigencies and limitaK;’ 
tions: “The Eastern borderline of Eurogc, 
[is] traditionally the River Elbe (equa%r 
in 815. in 1526, in 1945, or in 1989)!’ Hii, 
Hungarian compatriot J Suez had already 
observed that, when the dividing line was ;! 
drawn across Europe at the end of Wjrld^ 
War 11, "it is as if Stalin, Churchill and . 
Roo.sevelt had studied carefully thestolfig ‘ 
quo of the age of Charlemagne on tbe ( 
1130th anniversary of his death!'* Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union 
been the underdeveloped part of Europe 
that was dependent on western Europe at ! 
least for the more than 400 years since tbe 
second date Berend mentions. Therefore., 
as he also points out. socialism "turned 
from being a utopian dream, imoamodiri. 
for modernisation to cope with the tmdi-'' 
tional backwardness, low capiui ac¬ 
cumulation. rigid social structure and tadt 
of industrialisation”. “The origin of the 
collapse of Communism in easi-centrdi 
Europe is deeply rooted in post-war 
icchnologicai-cconomic chai^ges", with 
which it was unable to compete. 

However as Hungarians, Suez and ; 
Berend'both also evoke the concept of a ; 
historical ‘central Europe’ as a sort of st;- 
cond class semi-industrial semi-western 
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i Eurape. itiftobedisdiigiiisiiett framilie 
ihirdi claw/Uimi world Europe of the nut. 

; Indeed, if any part of the ex^socialift’ 
economies haw any chance of joining the 
west—and the EEC—in the foreseeable 
: future. It IS these central European regions 
lit East Germany, Moravia and Bohemia 
d^what was Czechoslovakia, Slovenia in 
, timai was Yugoslavia, and perhaps 
Hhngary Chiroi does not hold out much 
hope even for thnn ‘‘Economic failure, is 
, virtually guaranteed in Russia and 
Romania, and highly likely in some of the 
Other east and central European coun 
tries*' Berend sees them in a sort of 
Catch-22 to join western Europe they 
need first to be more developed, and to 
develop more thev first need west Euro 
t pean Marshall Plan type help, which is 
not forthcoming Why not'* Here Berend 
abandons his world or even European 
^ wide analysis bor in contrast to the post¬ 
war years in which Marshall Plan 
; economic expansion was possible and pro- 
Huble, the world and European economy 
IS not only still in a tong economic ensis 
but in Its so far probably deepest reces- 
aon It IS this recession that is the present 
impediment to further European union, 
more than and before any political 
obstacles like the ‘No* vote in Denmark 
and second thoughts elsewhere including 
France and even Germany All these which 
should themselves be seen as the political 
consequences of this recession, any possi 
ble reservations by Mann's ‘politics in 
command’ notwithstanding If the present 
recession has these consequences regar 
ding economic co operation even in 
western Europe, a fotiion will it have 
analogous but greater ones regarding 
closer economic ties with or more invest 
meni in eastern Europe and the former 
j Soviet Union, as long as prospeas for pro 
fit there remain poor 

( 


for the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe therefore, the economic—and 
thereon political—prospects are as dim 
as {ierend and Chirot paint them, or 
worse They are the new victims of this 
world economic crisis and its renewed 
recession since 1989, and they will return 
10 form part of the underdeveloped third 
world, which thev always were at least 
during the past half millennium That is, 
really non-existing 'socialism' failed—as 
a model for modernisation, but no mure 
of course than really existing 'capitalism' 
in most of the third world elsewhere 
Indeed regardless of their ideologies 
and/or politics, in both ‘systems' 
economic polKV in face of the debt crisis 
of the 1980s was exactly the same, for the 
me reasons, and with the same 
disastrous results 

Thus, the prospects are dim indeed. 
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pndMMyaww MR rodm 
abo«e«rted €)uf« and Bemid let on. TIm 
reason u less ideologically or poihkally 
grounded, although of oouraeit manifesu 
Itself in the “combination of diauvnusm, 
xenophobia, populism, and authontana- 
nism” that Chirot quotes from the obser¬ 
vations of Adam Michnik Since then, 
matters have already gotten even moR 
dreadful and threatening, right radicaiism, 
racism, attacks on women's rights and 
conquests, nationalism, ethnic strife; war, 
etc Tlie reason is that (he world economy 
IS still in the same crisis, which started in 
the mid-1960s and whose fifth recession 
began in 1989 The 'revolution of 1989* 
come at the worst possible time, therefore; 
to have any hopes of economically 
grounded success Of course also, had 
It not been for the deepening world 
economic crisis and the renewed recession, 
these events in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union would not have occurred in 
the first place 

Therefore, -It is difficult to understand 
how the experts on nationalism, Hobdwwm 
and Gellner (interviewed in Contention 
Numbers I and 2 respectively and wntipg 
elsewhere as well)* can virtually neglect 
the economic sources of national and 
ethnic strife in the former Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia and probably soon 
elsewhere. Fbr undoubtedly this strife was 
generated by the deterioration of these 
peoples' national and local economies, as 
a result of the world economic crisis Nor 
can these new ‘nation sutes*, and much 
less their chauvinistic and populist 
leaders, ideology and politics take any 
more command over the one world 
economy and the burdens it imposes on 
their peoples than their predecessors 
could Indeed and alas, determinism or 
not, they will only be able to do much 
less—other than to engulf us all again in 
terrible war 

•What went wrong**’—“Everything”, 
answered Richard Pipes Perhaps, but in 
that case the wrong everything was not 
iinuied only lo ‘Marxism and Com¬ 
munism’ in the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe as he suggests To say so is also 
to sec only a pan of the whole world 
political economic elephant and to neglea 
to observe that this ‘everything’ is rooted 
in our one world elephant as a whole 
W hat happened in the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe simply cannot be under¬ 
stood or accounted for only or even 
primarily on the basis of their own 
‘internal’ economy, policy, and much less 
ideology They were and are part and 
parcel of a single world economic system, 
and only a holistic analysis of this whole, 
which IS more than the sum of its parts, 
can reveal much about any of its paru 
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Theology of the Raj 

S Gopal 

BtMdb CSnisliaiM, ladiui NatioiMUsU ami dM; Ri^ by Gerald Studdert- 
Kenncdy; Oxford University Press, 1991, pp 222 plus notes and index, Rs 220 


LABOUCHERE said of Cladsione that he 
did iK« mind the oM maa always having an 
ace up his sleeve but whai infuriated him 
was Cladiuine’s daun that god had put the 
card there. So too no one can be surpnsed 
that the British took ihcir chances and 
esuUislied an cmpuc that enabled them for 
nearly two hundred years to assert their 
primacy in the world But what can be 
cnaspenting is the assertion that British 
unpcnalism was part of the divine purpose: 
The HU in particular was Labouchere’s 
Ghidnone wnt large: and the various stiands 
of Christian impenaiist discourre with 
refeicnoe to India in the 20th oemury are the 
siAiect of Oeraht Studdert-Kennedy's well 
lescaiched book 

The belief that history is purposive and 
the hand of god nowhere mt^ visible than 
m the subiHgation of India by the Bniish 
goes back to the Evangelical revival in 
Britain in the last decades of the IXth cen¬ 
tury Men like Nichoison, Edwardcs and the 
l.nwreiiccs found Christian piety an m* 
valuable ally of imperial assertiveness, and 
the religious elemcni was always strong in 
ihe so-called ‘Puntab tradition' Macaulay 
foresaw an educational policy which would 
convert Indians into English m character, 
and to many English and Chrutian were 
synonymous terms The leading missionary 
colleges were concerned not so much with 
conversion as with the inculcation in the 
educated elite of whai were described as 
Christian values. Praup Namin Mishra 
contended that educated men were set 
apart from all others because they had a 
Chnspan look on their faces ' 

The situation became more complicated 
m this oemury, with the growth of nationalist 
aspirations and the British commitment, at 
least on paper, to eventual withdrawal It 
now began to be asserted that it was the duty 
of the British to hand over India, when the 
time came if it ever did, noi to Indian 
Christians but to those Indians who had ab 
sorbed the teachings of Christ as the British 
understood them Anhur Hirteel, for exam 
pie, a senior offreial at the India Office, 
thought in 1919 that there was no true Itbeny 
but Chnsiian litaeny and the Church should 
lose no time to ensure that, when Indians 
same to govern themselves in ascordance 
with induBi ideas, these ideas were Christian 
ideas 

It IS, however, in the writings of Lionel 
Curtis that the Christian idea of imperial 
trusteeship secures its sharpest focus 
Wnting at the tim^ of the first world war, 
Curtis lusttficd the British empire on tire 
ground that only those should partiqpate m 


government who had proved themselves 
capable of doing so, and the peoples of 
Europe, with the possible exception of the 
Japanese; had alone shown ihemseives equal 
lo the task of self-government Among the 
Europeans the British, according to Curtis, 
were pre-eminent and Britain was the coun 
try mainly idemified with the principle of 
seif-govemmeni It seemed to him, therefore; 
providential that Britain had »ken on the 
task of ruling vast communities which did 
not appear capable as yet of governing 
Ihemseives The contradiction between 
dominance and liberty Curtis sought lo sur 
mount by talking in such terms as dyarchy, 
or training Indiaos to govern ihemseives by 
a process which would take for completion, 
if ever, not years or decades 4ui centuries 
Curtis was strengthened in his approach by 
his conviction dial imperialism sanctioned 
1 ^ trusteeship was pan of the effon to carry 
out the reachings of Jesus Christ and build 
the kingdom of god on eaitb ToCunisthe 
best w^y to carry out the divine purpose was 
not to stress the saivatma of the individual 
soul but to help in erecting a system of 
human relations based on the law of god— 
and British imperialism was. even if 
theoreiicaily iransiem. a pan of this system 
"My own conclusion" he wrote privately as 
late as 1932, “is ihai if we could now ask 
the founder of Chnstiamty to say whether 
in any degree his idea of the Kingdom of 
Heaven had been realised he would surprise 
us by pointing to the Rihere of the state 
rather than of the chun^”' 

It could be expected of Lord Irwin the 
friend of C urns who came out as viceroy in 
1926, that his mind would work in this con 
text which blended Christianity and empire. 
He was a man of Christian dedication but 
with a commitment, expressed in hts maiden 
speech in the House of Crnninons, to mam 
taming the position and fulfilling the func 
lions ot *a superior race' On arriving m 
India, he established his credentials as a 
deeply religious person by appealing in the 
name of spiritual values for a cesMtton of 
Hindu-Musiim noting While he took tune 
to understand the intncacws of the Indian 
problem and was for long impervious to the 
importance of Gandhi, tovrards the end of 
his term, in January 1931, he realised that 
he could take advantage of his reputation 
as a man of rHigion m order to secure the 
withdrawal of civil disobedience. So he 
pubiiciy. white dcplbnng Candhi's policy, 
recc«nised the spiniual forte impHbng him, 
thought that Gandhi would be as willing to 
recognise that the British were sincere in 
their attrenpts to serve India, and suggested 


that ulttmaie purposes differed little tf at XR ' \ 
This statement was followed by the umeqn*- ' j 
ditional release of Gandhi and his chwf , 
colleagues In reply Gandhi, ignorial^ ' 
Nehru's plea not to be taken in by this sinfo 
voice, sought an interview “to meet not so ' 
much the viceory as the man in you' At this 
meeting and in the negotiations which 
followed Irwin succeeded in winninif ‘ 
Gandhi's faith in his sincerity, with the resub 
lhal Gandhi agreed lo a settlenreni which did ^ 
not deal with any of the fundamentals of 
the Congress programme By iransformil^ 
the conversations with Gandhi frcrni parleys 
between pcHiiicai opponents into discussions 
between two spiritually sensitive individuals 
Irwin had his way on ^1 major issues Even 
Gandhi's request, afiei the settiemem, to 
Irwin, as “a great C hristian', to commute 
the death sentences on Bhagat Singh and his 
companions was rejected This was the 
Christian style of imperialism at its most 
effective, not compromising with nationalist 
foaes bui planning to weaken and divide 
them This more sophisiicaied approach was 
expected to win. over C«andhi to the British 
side by stressing the fact that bot i he and 
ihe viceroy were devout believers Duiing the 
talks, Irwin was responsive to Gandhi s per- 
sonaliiy and spiniual strength and was 
struck by hts foae ot character But this did 
not help Gandhi in gaining even the conces¬ 
sion concerning Bhagai Singh which he had 
sought 

Below the viceregal level Oandhi posed 
a greater problem to Christian missions and 
^relieving Christians m India The lew like 
Andrews and bIwin who saw that in Gandhi 
was reflected the true image of Christ had 
no difficulty and at the other extreme men 
like Tyndale Bisios of kashmir and Brayne 
of Gurgaon ignored Gandhi and reconciled 
Christianity and tmiKrtalism by furiheni^ 
the so called ( hrisiian values among 
schoolboys and villagers 1 he purpose was 
to make Indians C htisiian in all but name 
and in so doing sirciigihcn (he nj The end 
result should be such as whai is said lo have 
happened in St Stephen s t ollegc in Delhi 
in 1930 when the bovs letused lo join in 
political hartals but cut leciures en ma%se 
to watch I ngiand play India at cricket 
These ( hrisiian imperialists hated the Con¬ 
gress and reserved their admiration tor ad 
minisirators like Michael O'Dwyer for the 
British lo leave India would be to abandon 
her lo anil C hrist The ruj to these men pro¬ 
vided a correct implementation of the Ten 
Commandments and to exchange it for a 
government which might lean towards 
Hindu precepts would be, in the phrase of 
one ot them who opposed the 1933 A»i, a 
"spiritual abdication" (though another such 
die-hard candidly added that what he ob 
jected to was “an Admiral's daughter 
rubbing M^ Gandhi s tegs ’) 

In between Ihe clear sighted Christians o( 
the Andrews model and the persons who 
harnessed C hristianity to the empire weie to 
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brfeand ilw inksiciiwrtn «kI Indiaii Chrit- 
(iuit wlw betkved in the maintenance of 
Britiib authority and in an organic link with 
the Christianity associated with the British 
; connection but were not blind to the 
Ohallef^ to Christianity provided by 
,«'Gandhi. They often had a low opinion of 
dindu doctrine and ceremony and some of 
: item perhaps even shared the bizarre belief 
‘ of Haieourt Butler (reputedly no mean 
, authority on the subject) that “there seems 
m be some connection between strong 
tunHght and sexual activity". But the 
.genemlly prevaletu vievrpoint was that Chris¬ 
tianity would be the fuiniment. the crown, 
of Hinduism; and a report in 1923 to the 
Church Missionary Society recognised that, 
thanks to Gandhi, Hindus were thinking as 
never before of Christ and were responsive 
to Christianity just when they could be 
expected to most angry because of 
Gandhi's arrest. So it was well below the level 
of events for the Synod of Bishops of the 
Church of England in India to denounce 
Gandhi’s non-violence as un-Christian and 
contrary to the teachings of Jesus and call 
on their followers to obey the government 
Mitiout question. Mote st^tle, and therefore 
more worthy of consideration, was the ap¬ 
proach of a Christian group in Madras, 
which described the national movement 
under Gandhi as “one of the most daring 
attempts made in human history to apply 
the Sermon on the Mount to the politics of 
a nation striving to gain freedom", but added 
that the movemen: had in it possibilities for 


'^eyit; bom xff ^hhat this igioitp icg«ided as 
einore in perspective, su^ ps wiifhl bHnd- 
ness to the good that came to India from 
the British connection. 

Christianity was utilised in various ways 
to furtiwr the raj. British rule in India was 
concerned with the miuntenance of power 
and the promotion of material interest: and 
the makers of policy in Britain and their ser¬ 
vants in India never forgot this. But some 
claimed to believe that this dominance was 
obtained by a Christian Providence and the 
empire given by Christ to b'itain as part of 
the great work of the'redemption of the 
human race. Many more in this century 
found Christian interpretations to justify the 
continuance of the British presence in India 
in the face of nationalist resisunce. All this 
Studdert-Kennedy elaborates with clarity, 
breadth of scholarship and an awareness of 
the complexity of human motivation. But 
the problem was more difficult for the 
Christians in India, both British and Indian, 
who were believers in more than a shallow 
sense. Few could live easily with both their 
religion and national politics. Andrews, 
Edward Thompson. Kumarappa and a 
handful of others stand out because of this. 

Notes 

1 Quoted in Krishna Kumar, The Miiical 

Agenda for Education, Delhi, 1991, p 61. 
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Agriculture-Industry Linkage 

Aahima Goyai 

Mtenauremenl of the Impart of Agrirultural Output on the Market for 
Maaufacturen by A Ghosh, A Sinha, D Chakraborty and S Bhattacharyya; 
Himalaya Publishing Hou.se, Delhi, 1991; pp iii 302, Rs 27S. 


THIS study seeks to give a quantitative 
dimension to the links between agriculture 
and manufacturing. In particular it aims to 
quantify the impact of agricultural income 
and its distribution on the level and sectoral 
composition of manufacturing demand in 
India. 

A semi-closed input-output model is 
developed by making consumption and 
value added a part of the coefricient matrix. 
The 89 sector input-output tabic from the 
Sixth Plan's Technical report is reduced to 
53 sectors to make it compatible with 
household consumption expenditure, given 
! by the National Sample Survey, 28th Round 
(1973-74). Inventing the coefficient matrix 
gives the direct, indirect and induced agri¬ 
cultural and manufacturing income multi¬ 
plier for each sector as a result of a unit in¬ 
crease in exogenous final demand. Examin¬ 
ing this multiplier effect for each sector is 
the first exercise undertaken. 

In the second exetcise, by substituting out 
gross agricultural output, the change in gross 
manufacturing output due to a change in 
agricultural income is obtained. 

In the third, agricultural income and con¬ 
sumption are divided among three groups, 
on the baus of size of land holding. The im¬ 


pact of manufacturing output of redistribu¬ 
tion from the richest to rhe poorest is 
examined. 

The industries in which consumption out 
of agricultural income has the highest share 
are predictably, agricultural and mass 
consumer goods industries. The extent of 
agricultural poverty can be estimated front 
the fact that agriculture with 70 per cent of 
the population barely consumes half of 
agricultural commodities, and over all in¬ 
dustrial sectors its share averages to about 
a quarter. 

Therefore it is not surprising that the 
multipliers in exercise one range between 
0.34 to 2.06, being less than one in most 
cases, for the increase in agricultural income 
from a unit increase in final demand, in an 
industrial sector. The range for an increase 
in manufacturing income is from 2.83 to 
0.89, with an average of about 2. The sec¬ 
tors with the highest induced supply effects 
on agricultural income, in order of impor¬ 
tance are; Other agriculture, foodgratns, 
sugar and gur, jute textiles, other food 
products and cotton textiles. 

The ranking obtained from Model II. for 
industries that receive the maximum impetus 
from an increase in agricultural income, is 


.other comuieiKr 


•ecton. and services for which agricuhurrf 
donand is important. 

The difference Ip ranking in the dtlferent 
exercises Suggests that a ffiuhipher tfeoonqMS- 
sttkHi exercise aiould have beat htte- 
mative.* One conld then disUngitish bet¬ 
ween Intn and imer-sectonl tnkagei. nnd 
the full circular feedback efiiectt from 
demand to income generation and back to 
demand. 

A number of experiments are done with 
the Model II, including etaminingteefligcl 
of the actual increase in agricultite income 
on the structure of sectani indiatiiai gnywih 
over four five-yearly periods begim^ in 
I960. The highM increase in agri^unl in¬ 
come occuri^ in the last peiiod, I97S-80. 
The induced rise in sectorai oupuls it cor¬ 
respondingly high. There seems to be some 
error in this exercise as the rates of growth 
are loo high. Induced growth in other food 
products over this period, for example; was 
78.15 per cent. This cannot be correct 
historkaliy. 

The growth induced by the rise in manu¬ 
facturing income shows quite a differem 
structure, due to the higher level of the hit¬ 
ler and the different consumption structure. 

Model III again shows a different struc¬ 
ture of consumption between the three in¬ 
come groups in agriculture. Experiments are 
made transferring income from the high to 
the low income groups, such that total 
agricultural income remains unchanged. 
Apart from changes in the structure there 
is a marginal decrease in total demand for 
manufacturing. This arises because of a sMft 
in demand from durables and mass con¬ 
sumer goods to consumer non-durables. The 
authors surmise that the latter category has 
less input-output linkages. 

In the second part of the book, the results 
of a consumer expenditure survey carried 
out for four villages in Bengal, are presented. 
Consumption shares for different articles of 
household consumption are graphed by in¬ 
come class, and estimates of income elastici¬ 
ty obtained, using a double log regression 
equation. There are a large number of 
negative elasticities, showing the inferior 
status of much of village consumption 
goods, a few positive and less than one Only 
electronic go^s and wood products have an 
elasticity exceeding one This woidd certainly 
violate the adding up restriction. The doifoie 
log formulation is known to lead to a viola¬ 
tion of the budget constraint, Itatches and 
clocks have an elasticity of only 0,04, and 
motor cydes/bikes, 0.07. The elasticities do 
not mesh welt with results from other 


siudiH. The very small sam|dc sire is 
perhaps to blame 


The authors conclude that the low-level 
of agricultural income implies that the a* 
i.siing potential market in rural areas is <mly 
in agro-based and iabour-inienuve small to 
medium urban industries. Whfle the conciu- 
sion is broadly correct fhere are a tew 
caveats: 

(j) The empirical basis for this work'is te 
iiiid-70s and much of agrietdtuta) income 
grewth has taken place after that, wkbo bor* 
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EctfooiteaiidMiiicd Bi^ ; 





Ifw (•put'Outfmt Matrix wiih agricultim 
dn*iii| fflOK iiMutt ftaM other leaors. but 
contributing iciatively lesi. 

(2) inctcaiing financial intermediation and 
Mfl to financial savings in the rural areas 
in the last decade; would imply larger in¬ 
direct demand for investment goods. The 
slructme of demand imbably diffen more 
acroH income groups than between rural 
and urban categories. 

(3) Being a pur^ demand driven model, 
with no sup^y restrictiont, limiutiems on 
industrial growth arising from low growth 
in agriculture, and the role of the laiter m 
relieving widespread poverty, is not taken 
into account. Rising agricultural prices 
reduce demand for industrial products out 
of non-agricultural incomes. tMige earners 
spend a larger proportion of their incomes 


lion of the adequacy of demand, arose 
because of excess cafMCity in induMrial sec¬ 
tors. However, Model 11 shows an increasiiv 
demand for transport and electricity as 
agrkuhural income rises. InfMstructuiat and 
other bottlenecks would arise and a purely 
fixed price demand driven analysis may not 
be actuate. 

The study has processed a large amount 
of data and come up with valuable findings 
regarding the dcuiM sfructure of demand 
There are many lypcyraphicai errors that 
add to a lack of chuity in presentation. 

Note 

I C Pyatl and J I Round (cds), Socta! Accoun- 
img Matrices; A Basts for Phtnmng, World 
Bank. I98S 


On Celebrity Creation 

Rqjendra K Anrja 

High Vinibility by Irvin J Rein, Philip Kotler and R Stoller: William 


Heinemann, 1987; pp 339. 

HOW did Le lacocca transform himself 
from a loser at Fords to a direct, dramatic, 
blunt numero utut, at Chrysler? By or- 
chesirating a whole support system of policy 
planners, media advisors, advertising agen¬ 
cies to paint the image of being ^tecisive', 
tough and in control. How did Seka, the un- 
conlesied queen of pornographic movies 
start earning S l,OOXXio per film. She altered 
her name, undertook dieting, four hours of 
rigorous exercise per day, diction and drairta 
lessons, sought improvements ih her posture, 
appearance, deportment, and kept ‘herself 
in the public eye; through public relations’. 
How did Ronald Reagan, as presidential 
candidate neutralise doubts creal^ iMout his 
senility after an eleaion debate, in which he 
lost his pace, spoke haltingly and rambled 
with an untimshed tale? By evolving a 
strategy to dramatise his physi^ energy and 
mental agility, showing him springing from 
helicopters, striding, dashing pell-mell. 

All of them had insights into their ‘stret- 
chabilitics' and extended their personalities 
and audience impressions through planning, 
visualising, acting, painsuking effort and 
sheer sacrifice. Many of them went through 
a phase of career 'dip' and had to undertake 
a ‘repotitioning* or Icmanufacturing’ phase 
involving training, coaching and polishing. 

The central hypothesis of the authors is 
that ‘visibility’ and ^lebritiet’ can be 
manufactured in the arenas of entertain¬ 
ment, sports, business, politics, religion 
through the rigorous application of 
marketing, sales, advertising ami public lela- 
lions principles and techniques. The 
cdebrity-aspirant (product) roust be analys¬ 
ed for strengths and weaknesses and 
modificaiions undertaken in voice; habits, 
bone-struaure. Images are stained to meet' 
the expectations of the audience (marteti, 
and are properly crafted. The aspinnu are 
KtvnsflMried in studios, beauty parlours, 


coaching sessions (factones), imd are taught 
everything from h^ene to doing interviews, 
even what to say to people on the street. 
With the availability of world-wide elec¬ 
tronics media like satellites, television, it is 
possible to pre-sell celebrity-aspirants to 
audiences (advertising) by visibility 
generators. Finidly images of edebrities ate 
delivered to the audiences through delivery 
systems (distribution channela) like pres^ 
radio, television, lilms, TV detees, music 
festiwds, rock shows, art exhibitions, etc 
Celebrities thus assume the qualities of a 
brand name exploiting maior media chrui- 
nels to maximise audience exposure. 

Thus, an entirely new industry of celebrity 
and visibility is booming in the west. It has 
also taken roots in developing countries like 
India. Sports stars, rocketed into high 
visibility through mass-communication 
media and promotional strategies, like movie 
stars, endorse products and reap rich Finan¬ 
cial rewsuds. Public relation experts, who 
formerly concentrated on the entertainment 
sector, now actively involve themselves with 
business, religious, sports sectors. 

The authors who researched the visibility 
seeking and edebnty industry for three-and- 
a-half years, make the valid observation that 
m a competitive world, merely possessing the 
requisite professional skills, is just not 
enough to guarantee high levels of success. 
There is a profusiveness in the numbers of 
skilled personnel in every arena of human 
endeavour. How people project and position 
themselves, will distinguish the celebrities 
from the muhitude of professionals. 

It should be of interest to Indian 
businessmen to note that the business seg¬ 
ment is growing exponentially in the celebri¬ 
ty industy. Never before; have business 
leaders, CEOs, received such bounteous 
puMk adulatioa and leveieaoe,»in the past 
decade Many CEOs consciously promote 




McinailviMtbHiiM&mlinHMaiie ’ 

the pitM and TV and are «M 


wBuea •uwia nn^Biin»aia#Bia apy 

Btraness leaders are being prppdhxlliiiio 
limelight by the inedia. to satiate 
hunger fior beroee idols and role-i,,,.,.,, 
this good? \bs, it is. Business kecgB 
wheels of commerce and industry mea 
creating jobs, incomes, lavinp and i iw w i* ' 
ments. If ralent and ^iiy is thus huad# 
business leadership, it augurs welt for iM 
economy. Ibday, the trend in business foligr 
chief executive ofFicers to pursue Bwiji 
building as a means of building their coilp 
pany’s fortunes as well as their own. DaiM 
Finn of the PR agency Ruder, Finn. RotOIMt 
Inc argued in tire Hanard Business JBmfoM 
that business leaders should seek the puk^ 
limelight rather than shun it, to boost their 
own stock and their companies. 

The explosive growth of the ceiebriljh 
creating industry raises a number of funda- 
menul issues which should concern society 
deeply. It is acknowledged now that higMy 
visible people receive rewards and privBegM 
that may ire disproportionate to their coh- 
tributions to society. Moreover, sodety and 
the celebrity creation machinery pays meagre 
attention to talent scouting and nurturing. 
IneviuMly, the creation of celebiities, to 
Finandally sustain the ceicbrity-creadon and 
promotion industry cult, wili lead to certain 
distortions and manipulations in images, 
which may not be wholly true These iauics 
are touch^ on in the book, but not cxatnia> 


ed in depth. ' 

The book provides interesting insraha iiHO ; 
the lives, fears and concerns of ceiebriliai,. , 
They live in a public fish-bowl, have no I 
privacy whatsoever, a wee sordid incidoit >•{ 
can mar their image, their private tenskm 
are more stressful due to the lack of genuine 
friends and there is consunt fear of beifoi '' 
mauled, manipulated, mobbed, kidnapped.. 
They are unable to lead normal Uves, and j 
have to letreai behind moats of “guard dogs. ' 
security perimeters, body-guards, buH^ ! 
proof cars, evasion-manoeuvre-trained | 
chauffers, ultra-highsecuniy homes. .“The < 
rewards of this alternating loneliness and | 
limelight is profit, privilege and power. 

The book is certainly well written. It is ' 
written in a lucid, simple style, and is repleie ’ 
with examples from the lives of celebrities. , 
Book IS organised well in 12 chapters which , 
detail how to achieve transformations of per- | 
sonalities. The book contains an excelient 


II page catalogue of artreles and books on 
celebrity manufacturing garnered from the 
best international material available. ^ 
However, the book is bit too slick. Ibo 
easy. Fame, and success do not kiss the feet 
of all those who are willing to 'orchestrisc' 
for these two vain mistresses. There has to 
be content, basic talent and solid perfor-' 
mance. At times, the book generates the im- , 


pression that you can ^rchestrise' your sue-' 
cess and high public visibility by learning 
how to walk, and Mik, by merely transfar-|, 
ming the personality, dmermining the desired 
image, and employing suitable media like,; 
teievision, press, agents, etc The book docs, 
not lay adequate emphasis on upgrading! 
lalem, skills, abaities, performance; t 
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CaOURRJL FUTURE 
WITH'DERA’ 


Pubic Issue of 
Rs. 39,40,000 Equity Shares 
ofRs. 10/-each for cash at ptf 
aggregating Rs. 394 lacs. 
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LFAO MANAl FH T T>1F 

MWOWTM 

SflMCCJUmiTB) 

(A whoUy own^ aubs d a v Of 
Puhiab Nationei Ba A) 

Mtfuer Tower C Ciroanrt FKx) 
CuRe Parade Borm>ny 400 005 

9 M» Bonk of TravMMK 

M«0wnt Banking Ofvtston 
46 Free Press XhutM BuiMng 
315 Nanman Pont BointMy 400 O^i 
REGISTAA rr> THF aSUT 


Den Paints, presently situated at VaMi, plans 

to expand and divert wIthanewpMe 

Late4>arahuram For a brlyht and colou^jl 

tuturc - it's Dere for you 

HIGHUGHTS 

• Experienced promoters 

• Thb plant provides flexibility lit operation and 
produf I mix in the manufacture ol paints 
Thinners/Industrial solvents Cold 
Pretreatment Chemicals and Synthetic & AHryd 
Resins 

• Tremendous potential in decorative and 
industnal market as the products find 
appticatKxi in wide segments such as 
automotive industnes engineering industry 
electronic industry textile industry manne 
industry railways home appliances for the 
painting of buildings interior and exterior and 
many other segments 

• Locational advanta^ with regard to Market 
and Raw Material Sources 

• Income tax benefits u s 80IA SOL SOM & 
Wealth Tax Benolits 

• Backward area benefits namely sales tax 
deferred payment and state subsidy 



M KuniMMr BaM amtuy A 


HERA PAINTS 
& CHEMICALS LTD. 

Regd Office Unit No 2 
IB Patel Industnal Estate IB Patel Road 
Goregaon (East) Bombay 400 063 


Excellent market network of over ?50 dealers 
in Bombay and Maharashtra 
Easy liquidity Listirra at Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Stock Exchanges 

mSK FACTORS 

• Most raw materials are petroleum based 
availability ot which is likely to affect cost ol 
production depending upon government 
polictes Howevei Hindustan l-eiroleum 
Corporation Ltd has assured the supply 

• The company lorosees competition in the 
domestic market which is normal a(d 
prevalent in every industry However the 
promoters have experience m dealing 
manulactunng and trading in paint products 
tor many years which will help them in 
countering competition and marketing the 
products 

• The proietl cost has been arnved at on the 
basis of quotations and trend of the prices 
However the cost of the protect may change 
due to unforeseen circumstances 

• Stale Bank of Travamnre has given an 

in principle sanction ot term loan oIRs SO 00 
lacs forming part of means ol finance Incase 
of non release ol amount the protect 
implementation might be affected However 
the promoters are confident ot making 
alternate arrangements if such an eventuality 
arises 

• The company has applied to MSEB lor power 
sanction for the new plant at Chiplun but the 
sanction has not been received so far 
However being an MIOC area no problem is 
envisaged the electnc plan has already been 
approved by MSEB and power for construction 
work has already been sanctioned 

• The company has a disputed Income Tax 
liability for which the company has preferred 
an appeal However no contingency provisions 
have been made The amount involved is 
Rs 86 814/ 

• The company has only deployed Rs 6t 96 
lacs in the project as on 31st August 1992 
when Rs 146 00 lacs could have been 
deployed 
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Populatioii, Poverty and Employment in In 


T N Krishnan 

This pap^ fepresents a preliminary attempt to examine the successes and failures of the Indian economy df 
integrating population i:sues with development planning and what were, or would be, the consequences of rapid'' 
population growth for the alleviation of poverty in the country. 

The first section of the paper discusses the momentum of population growth since independence and examinestkfi 
the prospects of reducing its growth rate in future. This xction analyses the crucial role of social and 
development in influencing fertility rates and shows how little emphasis was placed on promoting these objectivetf^i 
in Indian planning. ' , |l 

The second section is devoted to a detailed examination of the relationship between foodgrains productitm 
and population growth. This section examines the factors that determine the inter-state differences 
foodgrains consumption and evaluates the role of the public distribution system in lessening the inequalities in 
consumption. 

■ The third and final section presents a broad analysis of a few important questions relating to labour market .;i 
adjustments in response to population growth. This section touches upon the questions of the inadequacy of the • , 
concepts used in measuring employment and unemployment within the institutional and social structure prevail- 
ing in different parts of the country, the relationship between agricultural wages and agricultural productivity^ 
and the likely pressure on employment generated by the enormous increase in labour force during the next 35 years. 


FORTY-FIVE years arier attaining indepen¬ 
dence, in spite of notable achievements, 
unrelenting population growth, pockets of 
acute poverty>and tardy growth in employ¬ 
ment in modern industry continue to plague 
the Indian economy. The Indian planning 
strategy was precisely designed to tackle 
these very issues. India was the first coun¬ 
try in the world to recognise the perils of 
unmitigated population growth and to pro¬ 
claim an official policy to bring down the 
rate of population growth. However, through¬ 
out this period, the annual population 
growth rale exceeded 2 per cent. The popula¬ 
tion of India rose from 361 million in 1931 
to 844 million in 1991. Why rfd nearly 4C 
years of planning fail to bring down the rate 
of population growth? What went wrong 
with the elaborate planning exercises that 
paid panicular attention to social objectives 
and sectoral consistencies? Nonethelm, one 
marvels at the resilience and performance 
of certain segments of the Indian economy 
in coping with the excessive burden impos¬ 
ed on it by population growth and how it 
managed to fe^ its bulging population and 
also in absorbing millions of persons who 
entered the labour force Food output cer¬ 
tainly kept pace with population growth and, 
at least in rural areas, unemployment did not 
appear to have risen significantly or at all 
in response to population growth. Thetefore, 
one would be curious to know how the 
Indian jmonomy coped with its population 
increase and what were the factors that aid¬ 
ed this adjustment to demographic pres¬ 
sures. This paper represents a preliminary 
attempt to examine the successes and failures' 
in integrating population issues with Indian 
development planning and What were or 
would be the consequences of rapid popula¬ 
tion gRiwth for the alleviation of poverty in 
the country. The first section discusses the 


momentum of. population growth since in¬ 
dependence and examines the prospects of 
reducing its growth rate in future. This sec¬ 
tion analyses, and provides empirical sup¬ 
port. to the crucial role of social and human 
development in influencing fertility rates 
and shows how little emphasis was placed 
on promoting these objectives in Indian 
planning. 

The second section is devoted to a detailed 
examination df the relationship between 
foodgrains production and population 
growth. Foodgrains is the main source 
of calories in the Indian diet, providing as 
much as twu-ihirds or more of the total 
calorie intake among the lowest income 
groups. This section examines the factors 
that determine the inter-state differences in 
foodgrains consumption and evaluates the 
role of the public distribution system in 
lessening the inequalities in consumption. 

The third and final section represents a 
broad analysis of a few important questions 
relating to the labour market adjustments 
in response to population growth. This sec¬ 
tion touches upon the questions of the in¬ 
adequacy of the concepts used in measuring 
employment and unemployment within the 
institutional and social structure prevailing 
in different parts- of the country, the rela¬ 
tionships between agricultural wages and 
agricultural productivity and the likely 
pressure on employment generated by the 
enormous increase in labour force during the 
next 35 years. 

1 

Planning and Pofiulation Growth 

Forty-five years after independence, the 
population of India has grown to nearly two 
and a half times its size at the time of 
independence. The latest population census 


counted 843.9 million Indians on Match i|a. 
1991 (Premi 1991:1). During the next IS ■ 
years, it is estimated that an additional tOti'' 
million will be added to this number (llnhed 
Nations 1991:208). India's population is prd- 
jected to exceed 1,000 million by the yrair^ 
2000 when it would constitute 28 pet " 
cent of Asia’s population or nearly 17 pitgf 
cent of world population. ' ' ' f 

It IS a matter of great concern that nearly 
40 years of planned development has failed^ ' 
to initiate any retardation in India's popula- t 
tion growth. During this entire period, the 
annual population growth rate averaged 2;jr;v 
per cent. Tltough the 1991 population cen¬ 
sus indicated that the decadal growth rate 
had marginally declined from 24M per cent 
to 23.SO per cent, it is not of much consola-. 
tion. In every decade since 1951, the net ad- 
di:ioi($ to total population had been rigini . 
steadily, from 77.M million during 1951-^ , 
to 160.60 million during 1981-91 IPnaift 
1991:6). The latest United Nations popula¬ 
tion projeaions indicate that the net edi¬ 
tion to the 1991 population during the next 
decade would be close to 2IS million even 
with a marginal rate of decline in growth rate 
(Unit^ Natioits 1991:208). The net addition^ 
to India’s population is expected to fill 
below that of 1981-1991 only in the second, 
decade of the nm century (Figure 1). 

Birth and Death Rates 

The rate of growth of population refiecis 
the differences in the rates of change in birth 
and death rates. Demographic transition im¬ 
plies changes in all these rates; it duturbs 
the loi^-term static condition where both 
birth and death rales are high but stable and 
the corresponding population growth rate is 
low. In the initial phase of transition when 
birth and death rates begin to decline, the 
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latter declines at a faster rate thus raising the 
, population growth rate The birth and death 
. rates were estimated at 44 and 26 per 1.000 
population for the decade 19SI-6I but 
dedined to 37 and IS during 1971-81 (Premi 
1991:23). The birth rate remained unchanged 
ttf 34.8 per 1,000 population during the 
period 1977-1984. The estimates of birth and 
death rates are 30.6 and 10.3 in 1989 
r {Registrar General, June 1991). 

The all-India birth and death rates con¬ 
ceal the wide disparities between regions and 
states within the country. Birth rate exceeds 
39 per 1,000 population in about 20 per cent 
of the total number of districts (90 districts) 
in the country [77te Hindu, Marah 211. Table 
I provides the state-wise estimates of birth 
arid death rates based on three-year moving 
averages for two periods, namely. 1979-81 
and 1987-90. Birth and death rates are lowest 
in Kerala and Goa and highest in the 
BIMARU states. The table also gives the rate 
of decline in birth and death rates for each 
state during the entire period. While death 
rates have declined in most states by a much 
higher proportion, births show much lower 
rates of dKline. Therefore the backward 
states still suffer from higher rates of popula¬ 
tion growth. 

KERALA-GOA MODEl 

Kerala smd Goa, among the states in 
India, have successfully brought down the 
birth rates during the past 3S years. The birth 
rate in Kerala declin^ from 30.5 per 1.000 
population during 1971-73 to 20.7 during 
19^-1989. Similarly, birth rate declined from 
23.4 to I7.S in Goa for the same period 
{Registrar-General. June 1991). Therefore it 
is not necessary to look elsewhere to learn 
how a rapid demographic transition could 
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be initiated within India. The case histories 
of Goa and Kergla demonstrate that it is 
possible to reduce the birth rate from 35 to 
20 per thousand in a period of about 25 
years. Bui this requires determined action on 
a number of fronts. 

The process ot demographic transition is 
a result of the interaction of a number of 
diverse aspects of psychological, social, 
economic, technological and institutional 
factors. Essentially it involves the collective 
decision of a .society to shift from a large 
family sue'norm to a small family size norm. 
The earliest explanations attributed this shift 
to modernisation, urbanisation and indus¬ 
trialisation. However, Kerala and Goa are 
neither industrialised nor urbanised to the 
extent necessary to explain the decline in 
their birth rates. While Goa’s demographic 
transition remains almost unexplored, Kerala 
has been studied in considerable depth {cf 
Krishnan 1976, Mari Bhat, et al 1991). A 
comparison of the trends in birth rates and 
the possible factors in both states seem to 
indicate that similar factors have contributed 
to their demographic transition. 

A recent view stresses psychological 
modernity as an important factor contri¬ 
buting to health and demographic transi¬ 
tions [Mechanic 1992). The psychological 
factors relate to one’s attitude to the prac¬ 
tice of family limitation, the desire underly¬ 
ing the decision on the number of children 
one wishes to have, the attitudes towards 
health care and the ability to handle illnesses 
of children, etc. These psychological changes 
may be closely related to the historical and 
expected probabilities of child survival in a 
given society. If parents are convinced that 
the survival probabilities are high then they 
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, Thmfore, the piecondiiidis 'for n HR iii 
birth rates are (I) the access to the means 
to reduce infant and child mortality, and (2) 
measures leading to changes in p^dhofogi^ 
and social attitudes fowardis h^thcaie and 
family size. 

Reductions its infant and child mortality 
depend upon the availability and quality of 
maternal and child health care, the extent 
and quality of medical attention during chiM 
birth and the. coverage of protection of 
children through immunisations from infec¬ 
tions and other childhood diseases. Basically 
it is the access to hoilth care, attitudes 
towards dealing with illness and diild cate 
that finally help to bring down the infant 
mortality rate. A;cess to health care involves 
three components: (a) locational access; (b) 
economic access; and (c) social access. Lora- 
tional access is particularly important for 
poorer income groups since it can increase 
their opportunity cost of treatment. For in¬ 
stance. if an agricultural labourer has to seek 
medical assistance in a far off town, he 
might be required to forego a day’s earnings 
which might be his only source of income. 
In such situations he might either hesitate 
or even give up seeking medical assistance 
for himself or his family unless it was an 
emergency. Most states in India have paid 
scant attention to this question. In most 
states nearly three-fourths of the total 
number of hospital beds and the attendant 
medical facilities are located in urban areas 
and in large towns (Table 2). The number 
of beds per lakh of rural population clearly 
indicate that the extent of availability of 
health facilities are almost similar in both 
Goa. and Kerala. Therefore, we find that 
their infant mortality rates are also similar. 
It is hardly necessary to spell out the 
arguments in favour of economic access. 
Provision of free or subsidi.scd health care 
on the basis of income is an accepted prin¬ 
ciple in most societies. In our country social 
access assumes great significance because of 
our past history of denial of such services 
to certain castes and social groups. 

Attiiudinal changes to health and family 
size seem to be determined by levels of 
education and the spread of literacy especial¬ 
ly among women. Studies from different 
countries.show that the number of children 
born to a woman declines as her educational 
level rises. So does infant mortality rate. 
Thus access to health and female education 
appear to be the most critical faaors in birth 
rate decline. Female education not only initi¬ 
ates changes in one's attitude towards family 
size and health of children but also enables 
women to improve their status within family 
and in society. Both in Kerala and Goa their 
demographic transitions were preceded by 
health «ttd educational transitions. In 
Kerala, these changes were first initialed in 
the princely states of Timrancoie and Cochin 
at the beginning of the I9ih century but vrith 
the formatitm of the Kenda state it was also 
demonstrated that the implementation of 
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wfUdiMM^ier binh uid monality rates, 
yickU ideaticai resuhs. Theditiribiiiion of 
beds under iMaiih care points to the superior 
poslthms of Coa and ICerata. Rural popula- 
Ikuis have access to health m these two states 
and this is reflected in improved maternal 
and child health care and in lower infant and 
child mortality rates. An evaluation of 
universal immunisation programme under¬ 
taken in I9S9 indicated that the proportion 
of pregnant mothers and infants immunised 
were the largest in Coa and in Kerala. The 
proportion of pregnant women receiving 
tetanus toxoid immunisation was 97.6 in 
Quilon district in Kerala, 92.3 in north Coa, 
7g.6in Pune district, 28.1 in Katihar district 
of Bihar and 22.38 in Kanpur Dehat district 
of Uttar Pradesh. Similarly, the proportion 
of children immunised without measles was 
83.6 in north Coa. 80.S in Quilon, 71.1 in 
Pune, 4.3 in Katihar and 11.4 in Kanpur 
Dehat. These rates of protection of prqnant 
mothers are reflected in the proportions of 
neo-natal mortality attribute to neo-natal 
tetanus. 55 and 70 per cent of neo-natal mor¬ 
tality were due to tetanus infection in Katihar 
and Kanpur Debat districts while there was 
no death due to this factor in Goa. Kerala 
and Pune (Cupta and Murali I989:2I2|. Ac¬ 
cess to clinics and primary health centres is 
an important factor in pregnant women 
receiving ante-natal care and in the'propor- 
tion of children being immunised. Such ac¬ 
cess ensures that child births occur under the 
supervision of either medical personnel or 
trained birth attendants which contribute to 
a signifiednt reduction in maternal and in¬ 
fant mortality rates. For instance, in the rural 
sector of Kerala 40 per cent of births took 
place in medical institutions in 1978 but rose 
to 83 per cent by 1988. Along with other fac¬ 
tors this too might have contributed to the 
decline in peri-natal mortality |Krishnan 
19918). 

Social access was also a key factor in the 
relative spread of health care in the states 
of Travancore and Cochin compared to 
Malabar in its early period of development, 
lit the initial period, access to health and 
education were denied to backward commu¬ 
nities and the then untouchable communi¬ 
ties. However, the emergence of a few 
educated persons from these communities 
enabled them to agitate and organise for the 
opming up of these facilities to persons 
bHonging to their communities too. These 
agitations and demands begun at the end of 
fhelast century in Thtvancore and Cochin 
finally lesutted in providing access to educa¬ 
tion and health to the untouchable commu¬ 
nities (Kabir and Krishnan 1992). 

The social and psychological attitudes 
towards health cue and population planning 
areeslenti^ shaped by educat^. Coa and 
Kerala demonstrate that it is female educa¬ 
tion thu is vital for these changes. Female 
Uiera^ rates are highest in these two sutes 
and bad been so for decades. Fertility has 
been found to be negathMycorrdated with 


the 1^ of female edueaiion. The status of 
women is closely rebdied to the bnel of 
education which fo lurh initiaie concomiraitt 
changes in the age at marriage^ employment 
status, income levels, utilisation of health 
care and in the atiitu^ towards the practice 
of family planning. Birth and infant mor¬ 
tality rates are negatively correlated with all 
these factors. 

Tests of the relationships 

In Older to test the significance of female 
education and access tb health on fertility 
rates, we estimated regression relationships 
between female literacy and infant mortali¬ 
ty rates and the total fertility rate. We used 
total fertility rate rather than birth rate 
because the former is already standardised 
for age distribution. FOr this purpose we 
utilised two different sets of data—state-wise 
as wdl as district-wise. We were able to 
undertake the latter exercise because district- 
wise data on-child mortality, total fertility 
and literacy rates are available for 1981 
[Registrar General, 1989a. I989bl. However, 
due to high degree of multicollinearity 
among the explanatory variables, we failed 
to obtain significant results in the regression 
with state level observations for 1981. 
Therefore, we estimated the Spearman rank 
correlation coefficients with the state data 
in order to gauge the strength of the rela¬ 
tionships. The most important finding'that 
emerges is the role of female literacy rate not 
only in reducing directly the fertility rales 
but also in indirectly influencing birth rales 
through its role in raising the age at mar¬ 
riage and in reducing the infant or child 
mortality rates. Female education (female 
literacy) strongly acts to raise the age at 


TablIs 1: PEacENTACE Chance tN BtrrH and Death Rates. 1971-89 


States 

Live Birth Rates 

l¥r Cent 

Death 

Rues 

Per Cent 


1979-Sl 

1987-89 

Change 

1979-81 

1987-89 

ciuume 




in Birth 


a 

in Death 




Rate 



Rue 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 . . 

Andhra 

31.6 

27.8 

-12.03 

11.7 

9.9 

-I8.t8 

Assam 

32.9 

32.1 

- 2.43 

11.5 

11.3 

- 1,77 

Bihu 

38.4 

36.1 

- 5.99 

14.7 

12.6 

-1467 

Goa 

17.7 

17.5 

- 1.13 

7.1 

7.8 

8.97 

Cuiami 

35.1 

29.7 

-15.38 

12.4 

10.2 

-2\Sf 

Haryana 

36.8 

34.5 

- 6.25 

11.0 

9.0 

-2202 

Himachal Pradesh 

31.6 

30.2 

- 4.43 

10.8 

8.9 

-21.35 

Jammu and Kashmir 

31.3 

31.4 

0J2 

9.3 

7.9 

-17.72 

Karnataka 

28.0 

28.5 

1.79 

9.7 

8.8 

-1003 

Kemla 

26.0 

20.7 

-20.38 

6.8 

6J1 

- 9j68*‘’ 

Madhya Pradesh 

37.5 

36.3 

- 320 

IS.7 

13.5 

-16.30 

Maharashtra 

28.3 

28.9 

2.12 

10.0 

8.4 

-19.05 

Orissa 

31.9 

31.1 

- 2.51 

14.0 

12.7 

-1004 

Pufoab 

29.6 

28.5 

- 3.72 

9J2 

8.2 

-1200 

laiMhan 

37.1 

34.2 

- 7.82 

13.5 

12.1 

-11.57 

fomil Nadu 

28.3 

23.3 

-17.67 

11.7 

9.3 

-2S.8i 

Ultw Pradesh 

39.5 

37.3 

- 5.57 

16.4 

13.4 

-22.39 

West Bengal 

32.5 

28.8 

-11.38 

11.3 

8.7 

-29.89 

AU India 

33J 

32.1 

-16.15 

12.7 

10.7 

-31.54 


Source. Esiimaied from Sumple Hegatr^ion Bulktin, June 1991. 


marriage e^yiru ah0 
child nfortriity rwe because better 
mothers paid greater attention w this 
and weU'being of their children. We rito| 

Table 2: Distkibution of fosos 
uNtma Health Cabe System 


States 

1 

No of 
Beds Per 
Ukb 
Popula¬ 
tion. 1989 

2 

Per Cem 
*of Beds 
in Rural 
Area in 
1989 

3 

Beds fhr;,s 

tioitfo''*t 

AlcaMT': 

4 

AmUira 

59 

1009 

9 

Amoi 

60 

2306 

M 

Bihar 

34 

800 

3 

Coa 

257 

2400 

105 

Ouiami 

129 

1106 

22* 

Haryana 

50 

702 

5 

ICMhinir 

107 

4.30 

m 

Karwaialra 

80 

9.82 

12 

Kerala 

Madhya 

254 

56.12 

193 

Pradesh 

36 

9.41 

4 

Maharashtra 

130 

9.98 

21 

Orissa 

43 

1608 

8 

Punjab 

IIS 

41.48 

68 

Rajiisthan 

51 

80S 

6 

Tkmil Nadu 

86 

21.05 

28 

UturPmderii 40 

12.44 

6 - 

WeM BengU 

85 

15.04 

18 

India 

77 

17.75 

18 


Soiocer FjtimBted from CMIE. Bask SuHsUa 
RelaitHg u> ludim Economy, Vti 2, 
September 1991. 



jimnptcd Ml aiiemativc mgKMioii retatm* 
* flilp with lune-lenel (tela for 1989 whew we 
«aMl the crude birth rate instead of the total 
fenibty rate. In this equation we also includ¬ 
ed couple protection rate as another n 
planatory variable in order to estimate the 
' impact of the family planning programme 
reducing the birth rate Similar problems 
muilKCdlinearily again cropped up in this 
equation and therefore we had to drop either 
intent mortality rate or temale liteiacy rate 
from the equation The results of these 
estimates are given below 


Regrrsaons with Stale Data 
(OBR £ 5038 + 00899(IMR| I 585(AM) 
(24159) ( 2422) 

+ 0043(CP) 

(0*261) 

R- « 0 786 

(2)BR * 34 235^00436(IMR)^0003S8(CP) 
(0 7237) (OOSIO) 

-0.2IS6(FLR) 

(-2.0322) 

R' = 0760 


I4tf qf tbrM/ k s, 
<1) BR 

(2) TFR (uiiadj) > 
a)TFR(adi) - 

(4) rMF 

(5) CMR 
(C)PLR 

(7) CP 

(8) MR 


Crude Birth Rate 
Ibtal Fieruiity Rate 
Hiiacfiusted 
Thai Fertility Rate- 
adjusted 

PiDporl ion of Mamed 
females 

Chtld MortaHty Rate 
Female Literacy Rale 
Couples PitMected 
Infant Monahty 


I At the «atc-levei analysis the ciHnnbution 

of couple (wotection rate to the birth rate 
proved to te insigniricant The reasons for 
this aw explained later But, infant mortali 
ty and hteiacy rates and age at mamaic ap- 
pcawd unpotiant in aplauiing the inter-suue 
differences in fertility rates. However, when 
^ IK used all three van^les in the same equa 
lion, theooefncicnts wew not signiricam due 
to muhicoHtneanty Thew is also a high 
degree of correlation between infant morta¬ 
lity and female literacy rates which is ap 
patent from the second regression However, 
the Spearman rank correlation coefficients 
demomtnie wnhout any itoubt the interrela- 
ti oni l iips among all these variables 


Rk tested whether these leiationships 
tneie oqnally significant distnet level 
Rfe did not face any problem of muht- 
(dMiiHniii/ at this le^ of disaggrega¬ 
tion baem m the total number of obierva- 
t imns eweede d 400 for each variable This 
ilUieonly year for which disirict-wise data 
ter ihtae variables aw avaiiable: in these 
. eq i i a ti on i we have used child mortality at 
' age 2 imtcad of latent mortality as the cx- 
^ plaaaiory wiahk. These retetionships ap- 
paar even more robust with dntnct-wise 
I data. Therefore; these fiiKhngs provide 
■mmg support to the analytical and policy 
linkatn between fertility Irneis, intern mor- 



liriity and female ndueation. The icniht of 
the regressions prove unmistakably the im¬ 
portance of age at marruige (for which the 
proportion married women in total women 
IS used), infant mortality rate and female 
literacy rate in leducmg the birth rate. Female 
literacy rate is a proxy to r epw s e m the status 
of women and women’s empowerment in 
household and in siKieiy 

In the absence of the preconditions neces¬ 
sary to achieve a decline in birth rate, one 
should noi be surprised at all if birih rates 
continued to remain high or even rose m 
some stales Nearly 45 years after indepen¬ 
dence. our record on improving female life 
racy and reducing infant mortality was in¬ 
deed dismal According to the 1991 census, 
there were only eight out of 25 slates in 
India, namely. Goa, Himachal Pradesh, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Mizoram, Nagaland, 
Tamil Nadu and D’lpura, whew female 
literacy was 50 per cent or higher (L iieracy 
rate is applied to poputetrons above age 7 ) 
in the BIMARU states, ii ranged between 
20 and 28 per cent The highest female 
literacy rates wew in Goa and Kerala, 68 and 
87 per cent respectisely When we consideied 
the literacy rate separately for the rural see 
tor then the correspomhng figures wew even 
much lower They would lie below 20 per 
cent in the BIMARU stwes and below 30 per 
cent in other states [Registrar General 
I969a| But such rural-urban differentials 
were non-existent in Goa and Kerala Even 
within the backward states there were fur 
ther wide regional and intfr-dislnct varia 
tions in female literacy rates 

Our record m rediaang infant mortality 
IS equally disappoiniii^ During the year 
1992,2 40 million chikteen would have died 
befow they wached their fitsi birthday 
Infant mortality rate wu still close to or ex¬ 
ceeded lOOper l/no bve births in the rural 
sector in Assam, Bihar, Oujarai, Madhya 
Pradesh, Onssa. Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh (Registigr General, June 1991) 
These were aho the suies whew birth rates 
were the highest In fact, infant mortality 
rate in rural Uttar Pradesh, which was still 
the highest among the states, had remained 
unchanged between 1970 and I9M It began 
to decline only wcently It is a matter of 
gwat concern that intent mortality con¬ 
tinued to remain so high, m spite of the 
operation of a number of special schemes 
such as the Iniegmtcd Child Developmcni 
Scheme. 

Ii IS mM difficult lo trace the tectort that 
Iw behind the contmued prevalciice of high 
infant mortality rate Rk had indicated 
earlier that access to maternal and child caw 
wcw vital ter wducuig intern monaliiy rates. 


Bid. siich ncom was shR of iteasR «f 
of tlw rural popiitetiqiis of ail states cwtepl 
Kenda, Goa aad possibly Punjab. Less than 
20 per cen( of hospital bed tecilitim wow 
located m the rural areas. Timely owdicte 
attention was unavailkUe to deal with com¬ 
plications in child births. In maqi situaiion 
births were supervised by untraiiied birth at¬ 
tendants Further, poor hygiene, diteiice of 
immunisations and lackpf proper medical 
atieniion at complicated child births wew 
factors that ted to inewased mortali¬ 
ty The approach to the delivery of health 
caw in rural awas is mechanical and bweau- 
crane and fails to take into account the naeds 
of the population 

The story is not altogether diffeient ateoi 
It concerns the extension of educatron to the 
rural population, especially aimmg (cmak 
thildwn One gets the impression that thew 
IS d deliberate attempt to keep the popula¬ 
tion Ignorant and backward for the purpose 
of political, social and economic eqiloiuuxm 

APPROAC H ft) F AMIIY Pi ANNINC 

India was the first country in the world 
to declare an official population policy as 
early as 1952 However, this piiliey was 
translated into a puw family plwning pro¬ 
gramme and was not integral^ with ht^th 
and education At the same time, the family 
planning programme was imptemenied 
through the health department Thewfow, 
It came to be dominated by a medical ap¬ 
proach However, the amount of resources 
devoted to family planning was a paltry sum 
during the first 25 years of planning During 
1956-80, the total outlay on family planning 
and family wtifaw amounted to only 
Rs 1,020 kioie. Against this, the outlmi 
dunog the Sixth Plan alone amounted to 
nearly Rs 1,500 crore and unce has been laia- 
ed subsuntialiy (Piannmg CommusMMi. 
1985) But. the declines m birth ernes aw pro¬ 
bably only weakly correlated with the me 
in eipendituic. In tect, during the SiMh Flan 
though expenditure rose, birth mte haidly 
showed any decline 

Pan of the blame for the poor perfor¬ 
mance of the family planning programme 
lies m our approach Basically, this is to 
specify a tar^ for the number of couples 
to be brought under protection dunng any 
plan penod which is funher broken down 
into annual targets For instance, dunng the 
Sixth Plan 17 million stenlisaiions wew cw- 
ned out against a laiget of 24 millron. The 
Seventh Five-lfear Plan documem stated ihat’ 
the effective couple protection achieved by 
March 1985 with the above performance is 
of (he Older of 32 per cent which means thm 


Table 3 Skabman Rank Cobbelation Matbix (State wise Data) 


PMF FLR CMR BR TFR 


PMF 100 -0,78*** 0.75*** 057* 0.6*** 

FLR IJ)0 -OjU/o -0 72** -0.67** 

CMR 1.00 0.39 0.76*** 


StgaificanBe Ltvel. * 5 per cem, ** I per oem, *** <01 per cent. 




lite huWn 11H»< 

«tf by 16 iMfecntige ipoim*, i e, fMm 22 to 
32 fMr cent but i( is «MI bdow the Sixth Plan 
UriM bf 366 per cent (Planning Commis* 
sKW. IMS] But the document fails to raise 
the question why, in spite of an increase in 
XNiple protection rate (CPR) by 10 points, 
the binh rate remained sticky around the 
ngun Of 347 But the Eighth Five-Year Plan 
doeiwMnt is very frank in admitting the root 
cauie. tl Hates While the Seventh Plan 
taigett of SKfaieving CPR of 42 per cent was 
achieved, thu was not matched by a com 
mensuraie dedine m the birth rate, possibly 
because of improper selection of the cases 
(Ptaniung Commission, 1992 332) 

An eiaminaiion of the age distribution of 
the wncs of acceptors of family planning in 
dicates why the couples protected are im 
properly chosen Dunng 1982 83, wives 
abow age 30 formed 64 per cent of vaset 
tomy acceptors, and S3 3 per tent of those 
who underwent tubectomy were also over 30 
years Thus the mean age of wives of vasec 
toniy acceptors m 1982 83 was 321 years and 
of those who underwent tubectomy 308 
(Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
1984] When these ages are compared with 
the mean age at marriage in different sutes, 
the reasons for the above anomaly becomes 
apparent Mean age ai marriage is below 20 
years in most states and it is especially low 
in those sutes with birth rates above 3S per 
1000 population T heiefoie, most married 
women would have been nearer the end of 
their child bearing period by the time they 
received family planning protection This is 
corroborated by the poor correlations ob 
tamed in our regressions between birth rates 
and the per cent of ebgible couples protected 
in difTerent stales 

The approach to family planning also suf 
fers from certain inhereni itmiutions arising 
from Its heavy dependence on medical infra 
structure. 1 his dependence is due to the fact 
that the programme's major emphasis has 
always bm sterilisation During ihe period 
I967-73, nearly 85 per cent of total sienlisa 
tions were vasectomies, but by I983 84 
tubectomies accounted for a similar share 
(Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, 
I9M] Also stenlisation accounted for 80 per 
cent of all effective protection of couples 
Fauaty of health care facilities and the con 
sequent low proponion of child births in 
medical insututions made stenlisation highly 
undependable and unpractical as a major in 
strumem to bnng down birth rates in rural 
areas (Ihble 2). Betides, sterilisation being 
a terminal method, young couples were un 
wiHuig to adtmt It especially in those states 
where infant mortality continued to remain 
■ugh TheK factors ex^ain why family plan 
rang has failed to make any headway m most 
states m India, except Goa and Kerala For 
insiancA 80 per cent or more of rural child 
births were under institutional care and the 
infant mortality rate had already fallen to 
20 or below per I.000 live births (Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, Kerala. I992] The 
proportion of pregnant mothers immunised 
m Goa also indicates how institutional care 


of pregnant vionien antf itevrltarp chiUren 
IS iihportaai not only m mducmg mortaliiy 
but also in providing access lo family plan 
ning (Gupta and Indiia Murah, 1989) 

Out IXIOK l-OR THfe FUrUKf 

The United Nationv latest assessment 
(1990 revision) predicts that India's popula 
lion would be bAween 1294 million and 1567 
million in ihe year 2^25 (United Nations 
1991 208] If we accepted their medium pro 
jection, then the projected population would 
be 1,442 million in that year (United Na 
tions, 1991 208] The m^ium projection 
puts India's population at 1,041 million in 
the year 20cio The latest UN projections 
have levited upwards their earlier population 
figures for in^a because of the slow rate of 
decline in feriility rates Apart from a great 
rleal of rhetoric there was very little realisa 
lion what such increases in population im 
plied for the prospects of future development 
of India While we could do very little now 
to change this picture insofar as it concern 
ed the next decade or so, the nature of the 
action that we take now would determine the 
size of 'he ultimate stable population The 
earlier we reach a net repr^uction rale of 
unity, the smaller would be the size of the 
ultimate stable population 

A projection exercise undertaken by 
Rsthak and Ram indicates that the size of 
the ultimate stable population on the basis 
of 1981 population would be approximately 
1,507 million if the net reproduction rale of 
unity was reached 10 years beyond 1981 But 
if this occurred only 40 years after 1981, the 
ultimate stationary population would have 
risen to 1,680 million (ftthak and Ram, 
1985] This IS only for the purpose of 
lilustrating the consequences of lengthening 
the period to reach the net reproduction rate 
of unity A delay of 10 years would add to 
the population as much as between 170 and 
200 million Another projection undertaken 
in 1984 indicated that India's population 
would stabilise at about 1,700 million by the 
year 2,155 (Pathak and Ram 1985] It is very 
likely that this prediction might come close 
to reality Whatever action we might initiate 
from now on to reduce the birth rate, it is 
unlikely to reduce the size of the ultimate 
stationary population below 1,700 million 
One could predict with a fair degree of con 
fidence that when India’s population stabi 
liaed It would have certainly more than dou- 


Me the 1991 population llieie Is 
that our approach to family planniqg 
failed to bring down the birth rates 
ficantly A careful analysis would show dw' 
whatever little decline occurred m birth Hdeli 
during the past twenty years might be ath^ 
buted to urbanisation and a margimd rlML 
in the effective age at marriage ^ 

What should be the approach in tlt8 
Eighth Five Year Plan to family pUnniUBtiv 
order to hasibn the decline in net reptodW 
lion rate'' Our analysis of the performiAetl 
of family planning clearly demonstrmesl|M|l 
the strategy followed till now appears iiimIiN 
quale to achieve this objective The ptesmi 
practice of laying down exogenously a target 
number of couples to be protected througil 
family planning should be abandoned, la- 
stead, the strategy should take into account 
the interrelationships between female educa- 
'lon infant mortality and birth rates 
parameters ol these interrelationships might 
be different for different regions depending 
upon the availability of health care and the 
level of female literacy While access to and 
the means to limit the number of children 
should be provided for everyone who desmot 
the same, such provisions would come to 
naught in situations of high infant mortaiily 
and low levels of literacy 
This new approach would require the en- 
dogenisation of the demographic parameten 
in the mathematical framework for plan* 
ning Wr are now in the midst of a major 
re thinking on the adequacy and strategy of 
our planning process In the past, we had 
attached overwhelming importance to pbut- 
mng of the commodity producing secton at 
the expense ot social sectors The deveiop- 
meni of human resources is closely related 
to the improvements in social sectors it » 
now generally recognised that the quality of 
life can be substantially improved with the 
development of scKial sectors and this can 
be achieved even at comparatively low in¬ 
come levels Therefore the planning 
framework in India should develop a disag¬ 
gregated socio economic demographic 
framework incorporating female educaticHi, 
female employment, utilisation of health 
care, levels of infant mortality and other 
social variables for the endogenous deter¬ 
mination of the number of couples lo be 
protected in different age-groups to achieve 
different rates of population growth Hie 
building blocks of siurh a socio-economic- 
demographic model should be the states 


Tabu 4 Regression Results with Disraicr Data 


Dependent 

CouBunt 

PMF 

CMR 

FLR 

R2 

F’YHue 

BR 

35 928 
(32185) 

-00222 

(-2029) 

00349 
(5 9086) 

-10 3891 
(-5 8041) 

031 

SiM 

TF'Rfunadj) 

IS 

00080 
(3 3865) 

00108 

(84414) 

-10567 
(-2 7269) 

044 

IOtJ3 

TFR(adl) 

5.0087 

(1994^ 

-000302 

(-12274) 

000695 
(5 2303) 

-24835 

(-6t67H 

0 32 

6199 


Mmut Figures mbracksu show t-values TFRfadj) for Sample Registration estimates may under- 
or over-estmuile the rates ui some cases The equation with TFR(unadj) provides bewr 
results 
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atone wvNdd fae take care in' 
differences in so«mt, economic and 
i'ciitturat factors prevailing within their 
i eegion. These shifts in the obsiectives of pian- 
'tdng would also require major changes in the 
|!iastiiutional structure of planning. Social 
^^anning also implies greater emphasis on 
file spatial iements of planning, l^is would 
}i:mM be possible under the present centralised 
.'.control of the planning process. Social plan- 
f: .tdng would become feasible and would sue- 
, need only under decentralised planning with 
f treater popular participation at local levels. 
; The eiidogenisation of demographic 
C parameters as suggested here would enable 
the explicit recognition of the complemen- 
! taritics between female education, health 
, devctoimient and birth rates. This would also 
. help to develop some norms regarding the 
‘ idlocation of expenditure for family plan¬ 
ning. For instance, in a state like Uttar 
; Pradesh, for any given amount of expen- 
dilure, if the decline in birth rate would be 
larger if it is spent on education and health 
rather than on family planning, then the 
allocation of expenditure should follow ac- 
corcUngly. In such situations, the policy must 
permit a larger allocation of resources 
for education and health than to family 
planning. 

This section was meant to raise a few 
issues relating population policy to planning 
md to suggest the broad contours of an 
altemative int^rated approach. The issue of 
population growth has not yet received the 
singular attention it deserves among econo¬ 
mists. The government also appears unable 
to articulate and execute an effective family 
planning programme because it was ignored 
the interrdalionships between fertility, mor¬ 
tality, education and health. The potential 
effect of a large population of around 1,700 
million on the standard of living and on the 
. demand for resources cannot be ignored. 
The problems of providing adequate food, 
the question of employment generation for 
a growing labour force, the probable enlarge¬ 
ment of population dependent on poverty 
aiteviation programmes, and the increasing 
difficulty of raising resources to meet the 
requifcmcnts of educating and keeping the 
population healthy are the chalienges of the 
fiituie 

The implications of a large and growing 
population for India’s development can be 
discerned only if we take a long-term 
per s pective on planning. Unfortunately, 
Indian planning is increasingly becoming 
myopic, and short-term expediency is often 
substituted for tong-ieim objectives. The im¬ 
pact of population growth is ndl immediate¬ 
ly felt on the economy unlike the effect of, 
tay, a decline in foodgrains output, and 
thmfore there are neither political nor 
economief compulsions to institute counter¬ 
measures urgently. We arc now, in the pro¬ 
cess of a major rederinition of the g^s. 
guidelines and praaices of planning. Plan- 
idng till now placed overwhelming impor¬ 
tance on commodity producing sectors to 
the detriment of social sectors. With the 


'Ixberailtettofi''' 

transfer of administrative or^rnt of the 
commodity producing sectors to the regula¬ 
tion of the market mechanism, the govern¬ 
ment and the Planning Commission would 
have the time and energy to concentrate on 
the development of the social sectors. The 
greatest external economics lie in the 
development of human resources and it is 
the quality of human resources that 
ultimately ^termines the pace and pattern 
of the economic, social and cultural develop¬ 
ment of a nation. I hope that we realise the 
significance of this factor and shift the 
priorities of public planning to the develop¬ 
ment of social sectors and leave the rest of 
the economy to function under a planned 
market economy. 

A large population, soon exceeding I 
billion, would affect decisively our strategy, 
policy and the pace of development of our 
society and economy. During the past 4S 
years, we have managed to raise the supply 
of food pari passu with the growth in 
population, but this may require much 
greater effort in the future. The potential to 
raise productivity in agriculture may still be 
high, but it might be achieved only by ap¬ 
plying larger and larger doses of chemical 
fertilisers, extension of area under irrigation 
and at higher costs and prices. The applica¬ 
tion of larger doses of fertilisers regularly 
might also create long-term environmental 
hazards. Food-population relationsHips, 
hence may continue to be critical requiring 
constant attention. What measures are 
needed to raise food output in the future? 
What arc the regional dimensions of the 
food- population relationship? What is the 
role of public action in ensuring the 
availability of food? Some of these questions 
need discussibn and I shall take up a few 
aspects of these relationships in the next sec¬ 
tion. 

A large population also implies a large 
and growing labour force; Will growth in 
employment keep pace with the increase in 
labour force? Where will employment 
generation take place? What has been the 
past trends in wage rate? What is the scope 
for increasing real wage rate? Some of these 
questions will be taken up for discussion in 
the final section. 

II 

Poverty, Food and Public 
Distribution 

Poverty is multi-dimensional, though 
some facets of poverty may be more critical 
than others. Illiteracy, low income, un¬ 
employment, malnutrition, frequent Il¬ 
lnesses, high infant and child mortality ami 
lower life expectancy are attributes of 
poverty. High binh rates also coexist with 
poverty though it is not high binh rates that 
breed poveny but it is poveny that breeds 
more children. Not only survival rates td' 
children are poor in an envtronmetu of 
poveny but the very survival of the family 


nay'iwtl'lMm 

Under such chcuimaancea eiuMtni wk tMi^' 
sideicd assets and theitenefitsdnMcd hy the 
family by havings lii|ir nitthherof ddUnm 
ouiw^ their costs. Itisalsomietiutwhfeit 
infant mortality ‘is Idgh one needs aiore 
births for the survival of a desired number 
of children. The W»rid FeniUty Survey 
showed chat the desired number of chiUteil 
rose monotonkaliy with higher infant .mor¬ 
tality and l^r rates of female education 
ILightbournc and Macdonald, 1982), 
Therefore the mutual links between popula- 
lion and poverty are many and complicated. 

Food is an important link between 
population and poverty. In the Indian con¬ 
text. the measurement of poverty was closely 
related to food intake. Historically, popukih 
tion as a pre-eminent issue began with a 
discussion on the relation between popula¬ 
tion growth and food supply. Malthus wrote 
the theory of population to demonstrate the 
consequences of population growth; how 
food production would fail to keep pace 
with the increase in population and thus 
presented a first study relating population, 
food and poverty. Though we do not 
subscribe to a simplistic interpretation of this 
relationship, there are many aspects of the 
food-population relationship which are im- 
porunt and require deeper analysis in the 
Indian context, in the Indian situation, 
though aggregate food supply has kept pace 
with the growth of population, we have been 
invariably treading a delicate balance. We 
avoided major catastrophes in the post- 
Independence period similar to the Bengal 
famine of 1942 because we have now in place 
a food management system which has pro¬ 
ved reasonably successful in dealing with the 
distribution of the food in the country. 

I do not propose to enter into either a 
discussion on or even attempt a measure of 
the extent of poverty in India. A large 
number of studies on measurement of 
poverty exist in India [Cf Kakwani and Rao 
1990). These studies also demonstrate that 
such estimates of poverty are highly sensitive 
to the assumptions underlying their esti¬ 
mates. We all agree that various manifesta¬ 
tions of poverty with different degrees of 
intensity exist in all parts of our country. A 
few of these manifestations mt^ even appev 
in conflict with each other. For instance, 
states which show high levels of calorie 
intalw also report high infant mortality, thus 
blurring the relationships between malnutri¬ 
tion and mortality. Similarly, states which 
have higher per capita income do not 
necessarily have high cereals consumption. 
On ,thc other hand. Kerala state which 
reported tow per capita state income as well 
as low calorie intake reported one of the 
lowest infant mortality rales and the tongeit 
npectatm of life. All these indicele that 
poverty is multi-faceted and each of thCK 
attribuM merits discussion by hsetf foran 
undersunding of the nattwe of or lack of 
iniemelatioMhips amoikg vartows miem 
economic varitirks and to snneit ap¬ 
propriate policy measuret. 
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Figure 3: Inter-State Variation in Per Capita Cereal Production 
AND Consumption 



I do not also propose here to enter into 
a discussion on the merits or otherwise of 
the theoretical aspects of the relationships 
between population and food. On the other 
hand, I shall concentrate on some neglected 
aspects of the functioning of the Indian 
foodgrains economy and how these might 
be relevant for an understanding of the rela¬ 
tionship between food inuke and poverty. 
The discussion, inter aiia, would also 
indicate the implications of population 
growth on food consumption. 

Nature of the foodgrains Economy 

India’s foodgrains output rose from 59.2 
millkMi tonnes in 1953 to 170.25 million ton¬ 
nes in 1999 (Miidsiry of Agriculture, 1990). 
This is an impressive achievement but it ctm- 
ceals an important aspea of reality; namely, 
that per capita availability of foodgrains has 


practically remained stagnant during this 
period. In fact, between 1971 and 1989, per 
capita availability was below that of 1971 for 
12 out of the 19 years [Ministry of 
Agriculture, 1990). The per capita availabili¬ 
ty of cereals oth^ than of rice and wheat, 
in fact, declined signiHcantly during this 
period, from 44 kilograms in 1971 to 30 
kilograms in 1989 or even below in some 
years [Ministry of Agriculture, 1990). The 
total per capita availability has remained 
more or less constant largely due to the 
steady rise in wheat production. These 
changes in the composition of foodgrains 
and the shift in the regional pattern of 
production have important im’plications for 
food intake and poverty. 

During the past 30 years, the regional 
disparity in per capita production widened 
because growth rates of foodgrains output 


'tdiowed gtg'ii^iclm' variaiimi 
fereni siat», The imisnkient of 
per capita cereal production ro.se frbiiiiwlK 
in 1970-71 to 0.84 in 1988-89. (FtguK 2).^ 
estimated the compound rales of giowilt;^i 
per capita cereals production for the peemii 
1%! to 1989 for each state separately. 
were estimated by fitting semi-logarithitm^ 
equations to the detrended per ca|Mta piw 
duct ion data by taking three-year moviiqf 
averages. The estimated growth rales 
given in Table S for three separate tlmie, 
pcriods.During the post-green revolutkA'^ 
period, per capita cereal output really xoUkt 
only in Haryana, Punjab and Uttar Prade^' 
FH;r capita output more or less remained confl 
stant in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh^; 
Maharashtra and V/hst Bengal and declined,, 
in all other (tates. if we considered only the 
marketed surplus the regional disparities 
would have been even greater as the sur¬ 
pluses were confined to a few states oiilyl 

However inter-state disparities in con¬ 
sumption appear to have declined marginally 
during the same period as most states 
managed to maintain either their level of per 
capita consumption of cereals or in a few 
cases even showed marginal improvements. 
The coefficient of variation in per capita 
consumption between states matginally 
declined in the 80s compared to '■arly TGh 
and was around 12 per cent compared to 
over 80 per cent in per capita production 
(Figure 3| (Krishnaji 1988). It was also 
interesting to note that per capita consump-: 
tion in states like Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh did not rise in spite of significant 
increases in per capita production. On the 
other hand, in some cases it even declined. 
Some of these changes probably renected 
changes in the composition of the food 
basket arising from .substitution between dif¬ 
ferent food groups brought about by higho- 
income and changes in taste patterns. 

Inter-State Differences in 
Fooixjrains Consumption 

An earlier study analysed ihe deter¬ 
minants ol inter-state levels of foodgrains 
consumption (in terms of calorie intake) for 
the year l%i-62 and came to the conclusion 
that It was not determined by the level of per ,. 
capita state income but mainly by the level 
of per capita state foodgrains output [United 
Nations 1975). States which had higher per 
capiu incomes had lower per capita con¬ 
sumption of foodgrains than states with 
lower per capita incomes. There was no 
guarantee that an increase in income would 
automatically raise Ihe level of consumption 
of foodgrains. The foodgrains sector of the 
Indian economy presented a clear case of 
market failure [United Nations 1975). it was 
surmised that foodgrains did not move 
across the country through the normal 
operations of the market mechanism to even 
out inter-state differences in per capita pro¬ 
duction and thus reduce the disparities in 
consumption. 

This aspect of market failure in foodgrains 
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IW ebtdly telt^ to' poverty 'lietd tiKtMne 
I duttibution. It wasIbuiidtluatlie^MmDan 
I iwifc conefaition between cereal isice and per 
i capita cereal production was high and 
^ potdive implying that cereal price was higher 
I in those states which had lower per capita 
t cereal production and vice versa. The im- 
I ^cit prices derived from the NSS value and 
I dMBtxity of consumption data indicated the 
*, ouent of varation in prices. For insunce, 

‘ Ilf 1973*74 the price of cereals at 1970-71 
«. prices was Rs l.dS in Kerala compared to 
I Jte 0.77 in Purtiab; only pan of the diffeienor 
^ could be explained by the differences in the 
I proportion of wheal in total consumption 
I in the respective suies (NSS 1981). Inter-state 
I movement of foodgrains was mainly geared 
I to meet urban demand where income levels 
I were high enough lo afford to pay higher 
i prices. Foodgrains from the surplus states 
] failed to move to the rural areas of low per 
\ cafHta production stales because prices were 
not high enough to make it worthwhile for 
j the trade to move grain to these areas. 

Though income elasticities for grain among 
j the poorer income groups would be high, so 
I too would be their price elasticities. Thus as 
J price of foodgrains rose, there would be 
, a steep decline in the demand for grains 
' among the poorer income groups pushing 
I down their consumption even further. In the 
case of higher income groups both income 
i and price elasticities would be low and thus 
; market failure would not materially affect 
j, their level of consumption. Market failure, 
< however, was probably a blessing for the 
’i poor in the high per capita output states 
because pan of the marketed surplus which 

I ; was not transferred from that state would 
I be available at a lower price for their con- 
j sumption. Thus the poor would be able to 
; consume more grain in the high per capita 
; foodgrains output states, though the op- 
t posite would be the situation in the case of 
■i the poor in the low per capita production 
^ states. 


income and per capita food production have 
changed since 1961-62. Such dau are 
available from the National Sample Survey 
for the years 1973-74, 1983, 1986-87 and 
1988-89. Since calorie intake data are not 
available for all the years per capita quantity 
of cereals consumed is used instead. 
Therefore we have used per capita quantity 
of cereal consumption in the estimation. 
Among the determinants of consumption in 
1961-62 we had found that the degree of in¬ 
equality in land distribution also was an 
important factor. However, due to the non¬ 
availability of information on land distribu¬ 
tion for these latter years, we did not include 
this variable in the present analysis. We 
experimented with various alternative 
specifications for the regressions and found 
that the semi-logarithmic form pio”’'''d the 
best fit. Not only were the coefficients under 
this specification turned out to be most 
significant but also the assumptions underly¬ 
ing it were more consistent with the theory 
of consumption. 

Our analysis indicated that per capita 
foodgrains consumption was still positive¬ 
ly correlated with foodgrains output and 
negatively correlated with pet capita state 
income. While it was found that the 
consumption-income relationship was 
somewhat weak in 1961-62, it depicted strong 
negative relationships in the equations for 
later years. It was surprising that these rela¬ 
tionships had not changed at all in spite of 
the fact that there were no zonal restrictions 
on the movement of foodgrains in the lat¬ 
ter half of the 80s. There are reasons to 
believe that private trade in grains should 
have been more active in the 80s because of 
the virtual removal of compulsory procure¬ 
ment in most of the deficit states. During 
this period all the marketed surpluses in 
these states would have shifted to private 
trade. Secondly, with the growth of black 


also note that while in ail equationi there 
was a negative rdation between price and 
quantity consumed it was not foimd to be 
statistically significani. This lends further 
support to the view that price diffeientiab 
had no influence on the quantum of inter- 
stete movement in foodgrains. We attribure 
this iaigely to the fact that the food- 
population balance continued to be the same 
throughout this period. 

Our analysis indicated that there had not 
occurred any significant or important 
change in the structure of the grain market 
during the period 1961 to 1989. On this ac¬ 
count. we would hypothesise that whatever 
grain movement that took place under 
private trade, it would have only catered to 
the requirements of the urban population. 
Further, private trade was unlikely to have 
moved any significant quantity of grain from 
the surplus states to the far off deficit states. 

Poverty and Food Intake 

The National Sample Survey data also 
provide information on quantity of con¬ 
sumption of foodgrains classified according 
to different expenditure classes. Based on 
this information, we estimated the quantity 
of .cereals consumed by the bottom 30 per 
cent of the rural population in each state for 
the years 1961-62, 1973-74, 1983 and 
1986-87. This was estimated in two stages. 
First, we estimated food demand functions 
by regressing the quantity of cereals 
consumed by each expenditure dass and the 
corresponding total expenditure Second, we 
fitted lognormal distributions to the total 
expenditure data for each year and fw each 
state and estimated the mean expenditure 
corresponding to the bottom 30 per cent of 
the population. Then the quantity of cereals 
consumed by the bottom 30 per cent of the 
population was estimated from the first 




Tabi.I' 5: 

RxTt ot Growth or Per Capita Cerfal Production 




1960-61 to 1988-89 


1960-61 to 1968-89 


1969-70 to 1988-89 


Suites 

Coefficient 

l-Values 

R2 

Coefficient 

t-Values 

R2 

Coefficieni 

l-Wluca 

R2 


in Per Cent 



in Per Cent 



in Per Cent 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Andhra 

-0.06 

0.35 

0.004 

1.67 

-5.27 

0.82 

0.23 

0.71 

0.03 

Assam 

-1.20 

I6.% 

0.92 

- 0.35 

-0.96 

0.13 

-0.12 

-10.62 

0.86 

Bihar 

-0.22 

-1.06 

0.04 

-1.30 

-0.80 

0.09 

-1.84 

-3.14 

0.36 

Gujarat 

0.50 

-1.07 

0.04 

0.45 

0.57 

0.05 

-1.90 

-2.41 

0.23 

Haryana 

2.80 

10.03 

0.83 

na 

na 

na 

2.30 

7.66 

o.n 

Karnataka 

018 

0.02 

0.85 

-0.31 

-0.27 

0.01 

-1.30 

-6.30 

0.70 

Kerala 

1.65 

-9.37 

0.78 

-0.42 

-0.63 

0.06 

-2.60 

-17.82 

0.93 

Madhya Pradesh 

-0.21 

- I.OO 

0.77 

-2.90 

-2.00 

0.40 

0.44 

0.13 

0.001 

Maharashtra 

O.IS 

0.34 

0.03 

-2.80 

-2.18 

0.44 

1.21 

1.44 

0.10 

Orissa 

-1.00 

- 7.14 

0.00 

-0.82 

-0.91 

0.12 

-0.91 

-3.52 

0.42 

Punjab 

4.30 

15.60 

0.67 

0.63 

0.24 

0.009 

3.60 

18.62 

0.93 

ItajMhan 

-0.38 

-1.71 

0.91 

-1.38 

-2.16 

0.43 

-1.03 

-2.63 

0J» 

Tamil Nadu 

-0.92 

-4.93 

0.10 

-1.82 

-5.11 

0.81 

-1.51 

-4.69 

0.56 

Uttar Pradesh 

2.10 

14.03 

0.49 

1.50 

1.55 

0.29 

2.10 

7.88 

0.79 

West Bengal 

0.14 

0.70 

0.88 

0.15 

0.19 

0.006 

-0.46 

-1.26 

0.86 

India 

0.72 

6.96 

0.006 

-0.73 

-0.08 

0.06 

-0.46 

3.52 

0.42 
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etpeidiluieof tiwIioHam lib|ier cent of the ineqinlhy in expen^tiitc dtstrniution. They 
ItepUtation (Wile 7). These ettimates thus show that inequality in expenditure ( and 

provide not only the quantity of cereals con* income too) rose in most sMtes between 

sumed but also the mean expenditure of the 1973-74 and 1988-89. 
bottom 30 per cent of population. 

The estimated total consumer expenditure Role of Public Distribution 


of the bottom 30 per cent of the population 
rose between 1961-62 and 1^8-89 but the 
rates of increase varied considerably 
(Ihbic 7). Since Ihe bottom 30 per cent in 
mos! of Ihe states would be labour house¬ 
holds, the improvements in real consumer 
expenditure probably also reriected some im¬ 
provements in real wage rates. However the 
improvements in real consumer expenditure 
did not appear to have led to an improve¬ 
ment in the quantity of grain consumption. 
In fact, per capita per month quantity of 
grain consumption was substantially lower 
in almost all states including the grain 
surplus states in 1973-74 and in 1986-87 
compared to that in 1961-62. The per capita 
consumption of grains derived from the Na¬ 
tional Sample Survey estimates, total as well 
as the figures for the bottom 30 per cent of 
the population reflected the general trends 
in per capita availability estimated from pro¬ 
duction statistics. The share of grain con¬ 
sumption of the bottom 30 per cent of the 
rural population more or less remained 
unchanged between 1973-74 and 1986-87 
though it had declined drastically from 
1961-62 (Table 7). We have not examined the 
factors behind this decline and such factors 
may vary between states. In states like 
Andhra Pradesh and Punjab these changes 
possibly reflected the increasing commer¬ 
cialisation of agriculture. These calculations 
of consumption of grains by the bottom 30 
per cent of the population further reinforce 
our earlier findings that the inter-state levels 


We have already mentioned that in spite 
of the widening disparity in per capita food 
production, per capita consumption had 
either remained steady or slightly improved 
among the states in India. During the past 
30 years we have managed to avoid major 
food crises; till recently, we also succeeded 
in keeping the foodgrains prices within 
reasonable limits. How did we manage these 
results even though per capita availability 
had hardly risen and inter-state disparities 
in output had risen? 

We achieved these results by putting into 
place a food management system which with 
all its limitations had enabled us to overcome 
to a large extent the results of market failure 
The food management system was basically 
built on three blocks: 

(1) A production strategy which broadly 
enabled food output to keep pace with 
population growth; this strategy, however, 
had resulted in greater inter regional 
disparities and in inter-crop shifts in food 
production; 

(2) A food procurement programme with 
.upport prices as a major element of the 
strategy: and, 

(3) A public distribution system which 
moved grains from the surplus production 
states to the deficit consumer states. This 
transfer of grain not only reduced the inter¬ 
state disparities in per capita consumption 
but also provided grain through ration shops 
or fair price shops at subsidised prices. 


of per capita production basically determin- We already mentioned that inter-state 


ed the levels of consumption. Not only that. 
When foodgrains output declined the con¬ 
sumption of the bottom 30 per cent of the 
population possibly declined by a larger pro¬ 
portion. These findings provide strong 
evidence why measures of poverty using dif¬ 
ferent criteria could be misli^ading and in¬ 
dicate contradictory and conflicting changes 
in the levels of poverty. While it is very likely 
that the proportion of the poor would have 


disparities in per capita production had 
increased between 1961 and 1989 but ag¬ 
gregate availability had more or less remain¬ 
ed steady. The inter-state disparities had 
risen because the increase in output was 
largely due to the increase in wheat output 
and wheat production was concentrated 
mainly in three stales, namely, Haryana, 
Punji^ and Uttar Pradesh. This was a direct 
result of the production strategy adopted 


fiem the wiikk «w Intlb 

yielding varkiies of wheat wiili Mgh liwilo 
of fertiiiier and water inputs. IMiOe (w; 
capita production of wheal rose, per cppi^.S 
production of grains like jowar, bajra - 
other dryland crops in fact declin^. 
decline in the output of these gmins not 
had regional implications but also iin|M^| 
tarn implications for the poor in those Itildi'l 
where they were the major crops. These lii^> 
ferior grains normally commanded lower db;-';’ 
solute prices compared to those of rice airf, 
wheat. The decline in their per ca|dtti; 
availability, therefore implied that the pO|^: i 
would be either required to reduce their totii^ 
consumption of grains or be forced to qsenil; 
more due to higher prices of the superii^' 
grains, namely, of rice and wheat. Thw 
shifts also implied changes in relative pri^ 
within the cereals group which would have 
also adversely affected the consumption of 
the poor. 

Along with the new production strategy, 
the government also established the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Commission to determiae 
support prices. Initially, the support prices 
were meant to protect the farmers from' 
declines in grain prices in the immedlM pott^ 
harvest period but over the years, with the ' 
concentration of marketed surplus in three 
or four states, these support prices were 
gradually converted into government pro- 
cufemeni prices. As the dependence of the 
public distribution system on procurement 
increased, the farmers in the grain surplus 
slates were able to put pressure on the 
government to raise procurement prices ctm- . 
tinuously. As part of the production strategy, 
farm inputs, especially fertilisers, were also 
provided to the farmers at subsidised prices. 
All these changes resulted in a situation 
where the procurement price acted as a 
secular push factor in rising foodgrain 
prices. 

With the widening gap between the pro¬ 
curement and issue prices of,cereals supplied 
through the publicxlisiribution system, the 
amount of food subsidy also rose over these 
years. Such subsidy noi only enabled the 


consumers lo obtain part of their consump¬ 
tion at lower prices but also had probably 
other desirable macro-economic impact,, 
namely, such as acting as a damper on the 


declined if consumer expenditure was taken 

as a norm, it would not be so when we con- Tabi i 6: Rluression Rlsults 


sidered a calorie intake norm as a cut-off 
point for measuring poverty, in fact there 
is no a priori reason to believe that poverty 
under a calorie norm would have at all 
declined in India between 1961 and 1989. On 
the contrary, even on the assumption of a 
constant proportion of the poor in the loui 
population, the absolute number of the poor 
or huivry in the country would have certain¬ 
ly risen. The decline in the proportion of 
poor as estimated from expenditure data by 
Ihe Planning Commission may thus be a 
misleading finding. 

The variances of the lognormal distribu¬ 
tion fitted to the total consumer expenditure 


Vear 

Constant 

Per Capua 
SDP 

Per Capita 
Cereal 
Production 

Cereal 

Price 

R2 

1973-74 

411.36 

-67.22*'' 

37.63‘* 

-27.27 

0.80 


(4.4373) 

(-4.460) 

(2.8270) 

(-1.074) 


1983 

489.28 

-6S.76** 

20.98* 

-24.9154 

0.61 


(5.3242) 

(-3.939) 

(2.342) 

(-0.987) 


1986-87 

4S4.I0 

-63.96*» 

24.82** 

-10.00 

0.72 


(6.0049) 

(-4.8926) 

(3.933) 

(-0.422) 


1988-89 

543.10 

- 58.7I** 

15.95* 

~ 29.2572 

0.57 


(4.6592) 

(-3.6609) 

(2.489) 

(-1.075) 



Significance Uvel: * - 5 per cent. •• •= I per cent. 

Dependent Variable; Annual Per Capita Cereal Consumption in Kilograms. 
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Jnite of mnaiion 

I The quantity of foodgrain^ distributed 
^through the pubhi. distribution system has 
^increased four and a half times, from 4 
^iniilion tonnes in l%l to 18 million tonnes 
ytn 1988 However, the ratio ot publn 
dhtribution to total produLiion has remain 
od within a narrow range, aiouncl It) to H 
j per cent, between 1971 and 1989 i lablc 8) 

The source of grain for public distribu 
tion. however, had undergone a matoi sliiti 
In 1961 ncaily 80 per cent ol the require 
f ment tor public distribution was met 
through PI 480 inipoit ol grains but in 1980s 
’ imports were larels lesoru d lo and aliiiusi 
1100 per cent of the rcquircmnus lor publii 
distribution came out of doniesiu giain pro 
duction Interestingly, iik piosoiiioii ol 
total foodgraiiis pnv tired also li id u named 
constant during the period 1961 lo 1989 
around 9 to 12 per cent (fable S) 11 lai set 
there were some important 'lulls m (be 
; quantum of proeuremem in dillin iii t.iie 
In the mid 70s, procurement was undi rtakm 
even in deficit slates bv enlonin). i kss 
either on millers or on large (aimer Hui 
with the inerease in gram pioeiir iikiiI Ir mi 
the northern states tiu pioeurei <iii ol 
grains in most other siairs eiilier dtelincd 
or were eliminated compkitlv in 'Iw HOs 
(lable 9) 

The concentration ol prcKurci itiii m ihiet 
or four slates also seemed to bavt pi onion d 
a higher degree of eommcrciahsition ot 
grain production in these stale* fbe Icsel 
of per capita eonsumpnon of kxidt rjin> ap 
peared to have eithei remamtd tagn,.nt oi 
declined in these states white 'tie piorKinion 
of output procured rose lo'inniiou Is I his 
process converted ioodgrains priKluelion 
from a subsistence crop to a c<imm<'iial 
crop As a result, the propoiiion of marketed 
surplus had risen in the giain surplus states 


and the availabibiy oTgrain in il» rural areas 
of those states might have dechned,thus af 
ieciing the levels ol consumption of landless 
labourers 

As already mentioned, the inter stale in 
equality in per capita consumption ol cereals 
had probably declined in the 80s eompamd 
to eariiei period' A similar ehapge probabis 
had also occurred in the ruial urban ratio 
of public distribution In the 60s and eaily 
7(K public disinbution was ptobablv urban 
blast (1 but in ihc 80s a distiiici change ap 
pears lo havi laktn place Mahcndr.i Ues 
and Sursanaiasana analysed the public 
diaribu'ion data collciied bs tht National 
Sample Suives lor the scat 1986 87 and 
loiiiid ihal iht ,.iiiicism that (he I’DS was 
uihinba>i't wa no longer coiicti 
(Mahciidia Iks and Siiryanarayan i 1991 1 
lhc*s adopt!d lour dillerent cii.wi.a lo 
isaluait (he roll ol public distnbuiion 
n imily (M ruial sector s sliaie in total PIi'' 
puichasc {2) relative dcpciidemc on the f*l)S 
c’sen bv 1 itio Ol FDS purchase to total put 
cliasts |1) POS quaniiiy puichastd pti 
i.'piia uiid (41-POS qiianiits purchased per 
mirlti dtpciirient While ihc nature ol bia> 
\ n II dtpend iig on the criterion used, il 
w IS gt n ijIIv Iouii I Ihal tht PDb was 
gtiuials 'toil biased for foodgraiiis 
Hos(\(i (Iks conclusion needed .oiiit 
niodihcati in when applied at the stall level 
In ihost lilts where Pf)S was weak ihe 
tovti igi ol be PDS III iht niial irca also 
wa toimil o Ik inadequate jMahendra l)es 
,.nd Su'i inaravapi 19911 ((able 10) 

MahcniUa 1 >i \ and Sursanaiavai a also 
examined tlic cxieni of dependent t ol Iht 
poor m 111 riiial anas on the PITS fhev 
lound that 'he ptso*- was able lo secuic only 
less than 16 t cent of rice and whca> and 
less than ^ pei ct m ot coarse grains of ihcir 
itquiremenu fiom Iht PUS This situation 


arose from two factg one, ivocurtnuigHt of 
cereals other than rice and wheat were 
negligible and second, the poorer income 
groups consumed mainly other cereals since 
their absolute prices were lower and were 
unable to pay the higher prices ol rice and 
wheat for iIh'u cereal requirements It was 
found that the urban poor also depended on 
ihe open market lor a major share of their 
needs Another major consideration was 
piobably the tact that the poor did not often 
have enough cash (o buy their entitlement 
ot the raiion whereas the private trader 
gianieci them credit and naturally enabled 
muliipli puichases as and when needed Ihe 
lowi I shaie of purchisc ot grains from the 
PUS III sonic stales might also reflect the 
svsicin ol wage payment, namely, the 
prtpondeiamc of payments in kind, which 
used lo be in terms ol grains 

I tviiH R SIN Prk ts And Inm afion 

(lu II Iht OSerwhelming dependence on 
kuidf,rjii iiid the pioniinence of inferior 
SCO II in il jru intake ihe bchavtcfui of 
loodj I nil |> It. s would be critical for the 
pit)' lust lint his been I secular decline 
III till pt 1 (apra piodui non of ceieals olhei 
than ot tK c aiic wheat I liis would especial 
Is allci I ihost Slates where ihe poor mainly 
dtpended on iht inicntu ctrcils (oi iheir 
lonsunipiion ■second tht otne ol in'enoi 
ccrtals and rni nisi risen relaiisel, ai a 
higher rate ihan itiat ol wheal In iiifta 
nonary siuiaiic ns ihc puces ol nkiior 
ccicals list bv a much larger propunicm than 
'hu c < 1 'i.i and wheat fourth the PUS 
P'osidcil m > ilv Mvi and wheat and 
iluick rc 'he looU <uhsids was eoiilincd to 
till sc gi on oillv 'III all these accoiiiiis, dm 
iiiv in nod' t)' intlation. the consump 
lion of ct itals bv ihc ptxir would de hue bv 
I laipci piopoinon than that oi other 
inconit gioiips Ml tilt '(Kitty Radhakiishna 


Iabu" < tRi si l oN'i viinioN sno txi'iNoni rl bv Bonnla 30 Prs C fni or ini Poim > xiion tRi r\i ) 


States 


vjuantiiv of ( oiisumption Ratio of Consumption 

of Cereal' bs Botiom of Botiom 30 Per t cm ri> 

to t*ei Cent ol ihe Popuiaiii'n _ Mew Consumption 

(Moiiihly Per C apta) 


lolal Anioij il Spent by Bottom 
10 Pei c cm for C onsumpiion 
in Rs tl 1960 61 thief* 



1961 62 

1973 74 

|9Vi 8’ 

196162 

1973 74 

1986 87 

I9r>l 62 

1973 4 

1986 87 

1 

1 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Andhra 


12 36 

9 78 

094 

0 8 

('•’»• 

9 4' 

II li 

12 55 

Assam 

',.89 

10 68 

9 76 

0 '5 

0 70 

0 74 

13 8 

7 37 

13 90 

Bihar 

1611 

10 42 

10 72 

1)88 

0 70 

(,7{> 

9 W) 

9 07 

II 37 

Cujarai 

M<S 

It 45 


0 85 

083 

0^2 

12 07 

1196 

12 67 

< Haryana 

na 

12 ■'9 

13 74 

na 

() ’ 

0 93 

na 

na 

na 

Jammu and kashmu 

ru 

n’ 

IS S4 

na 

1)82 

0 87 

na 

1193 

14 6‘» 

Karnataka 

IS S8 

y 75 

9 18 

0 78 

0 62 

0 70 

II 09 

9 43 

II 33 

Kerala 

9 16 

4 8‘ 

8 II 

091 

0 63 

0 79 

1067 

1004 

13 82 

' Madhya Pradesh 

?1 58 

12 84 

12 19 

102 

O-'S 

0 81 

II 66 

8 63 

994 

Maharashtra 

13 72 

9 98 

8 63 

084 

0 74 

O’J 

10 74 

950 

10 78 

r Orissa 

8 58 

12 49 

12 59 

047 

0 79 

1 79 

8 61 

794 

1004 

Punjab 

15 15 

10 68 

8 22 

0 82 

0'’2 

069 

13 45 

14 30 

16 68 

Rajasthan 

19 71 

15 31 

12 88 

0 88 

082 

0 77 

1067 

12 25 

12 90 

vUimil Nadu 

14 07 

1069 

899 

0 89 

07) 

073 

It 66 

It S3 

1153 

Uttar Pradesh 

15 19 

II 57 

II 91 

0 82 

0 71 

0 77 

9 54 

1134 

II 34 

West Bengal 

12 63 

9 69 

II 83 

0 78 

075 

0 77 

1066 

8 91 

982 


* We have used ihe Agrnultural lahourci s Cost of I ising index to dellate the current expenditure figures 
Soi/rre lables with Noies on c onsttmer txpendituie, NSSO Repoiis sarious issues 
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tini«g^|)if«r that tMimpgct of 
inflatkitt on (fifferait moome da«ess esentialiy 
depnided on the root cause of any given in¬ 
flation [Radhakrishna l!)92]. If inflation was 
mainly triggered by rise in foodgrain prices 
then its impact on the poor was found to 
be greater. On the other hand, if it was due 
to increases in the prices of industrial goods 
then its impact on the poor would be the 
minimum. 

Food Simsiov and Pubi.ic 
Distribution 

The public distribution system is to be 
judged in the context of the analysis just 
presented. In the absence of public distribu¬ 
tion inter-state inequalities in grain con¬ 
sumption (and also in total caloric intake) 
would have been greater. Also, the inter-sute 
differential in foodgrain prices would have 
been larger. In those stales like Kerala where 
public distribution system functions well, 
it has helped the poor to obtain a significant 
share of their grain consumption at lower 
prices. Therefore, fotxl subsidy performed 
a socially desirable redistiibutive function. 
PDS also helped to regulate open market 
prices and, hence indirectly, the gencial level 


df prioes. Because of the overwhirimitig im¬ 
portance of foodgrains in the consumption 
of the bulk of the population, stability in 
foodgrain prices is vital to the stability of 
our social and economic system. Therefore,' 
food subsidies should not be treated like 
other subsidies. Food subsidy can help to 
dampen the inflationary pressure, contribute 
to the alleviation of poverty and reduce inter¬ 
state disparities in food consumption. All 
these are dttsirable economic and social goals 
and therefore food subsidy should be treated 
as an essential item of social investment. 
However, in view of :he future size of the 
population of the country and the require- 
ment.s of the public distribution system this 
argument is sure to encounter increasing 
resistance. Therefore, it is important that we 
begin to explore alternative strategies for 
foodgrains production and distribution 
within our country. 

Even though the proportion of the poor 
measured variously either by the Planning 
Commission or by other scholars arc declin¬ 
ing, their absolute number might still be very 
high in view of the high rate of population 
growth. Therefore, even if the PDS was 
specifically taigeicd to the poor, the quan- 


TaBI,( 8: PaOOtJf'IUlN, PlUV rK|.MF.Nt ANOplIHlK DlSTRIBUIION OF FOODOKAINS 


Year 

PriKiiiciton 

Procurement 

Public 

Ratio of 

Ratio of Public 


(000 Tonnes) 

(000 Tonnes) 

Disiribuiion 

Procurement 

Distribution 




(tXKl Tonnes) 

to Production 

to Production 





(Coi 3/Col 2) 

(Col 4'Col 2| 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I960 

76672 

1275 

4937 

0.017 

0.064 

I%l 

82018 

.541 

3977 

0 007 

0048 

l%2 

82706 

479 

4.365 

0.006 

0.053 

l%3 

80151 

750 

5178 

0.009 

0065 

1964 

80642 

14.30 

H665 

0.018 

0.107 

1%5 

89356 

4031 

10079 

0.045 

0.113 

1966 

72347 

4009 

14085 

0.055 

0.195 

1967 

74231 

4462 

13166 

0.060 

0.177 

l%8 

950.52 

6805 

10221 

0 072 

0.108 

1969 

94013 

6181 

9385 

0 068 

0.100 

!970 

99501 

6714 

8841 

0.067 

0,089 

1971 

108422 

8857 

7816 

0.082 

0 072 

1972 

I05I68 

7665 

11396 

0.071 

0.108 

1973 

97026 

8424 

II4I4 

0.087 

O.IIN 

1974 

104665 

5645 

10790 

0.0.54 

O.lOi 

I97S 

99826 

9543 

11253 

0 096 

0.113 

1976 

121034 

1285.3 

9174 

0.106 

0.076 

1977 

111167 

9874 

11729 

0.089 

0106 

1978 

126407 

11098 

10183 

0.088 

0.081 

1979 

131902 

1.3836 

11663 

0.105 

0.088 

1980 

109701 

III78 

14993 

0 102 

0.137 

1981 

129588 

12975 

1.3014 

0100 

0.100 

1982 

133295 

15419 

1476? 

0.116 

0.1 II 

1983 

129519 

15571 

16206 

0 120 

0125 

1984 

152374 

18723 

13326 

0.121 

0087 

1985 

145539 

20116 

15799 

0.138 

0.109 

1986 

150440 

19720 

17269 

0 131 

0115 

1987 

14.3418 

15667 

18700 

O.IW 

0130 

1988 

138414 

14065 

18306 

0 102 

0.132 


Notes : Production, procurement and public distribiiiion are in thousand tonnes. Procuiemeni 
and public disiribuiidn are for calendai ycart foodgrains production is lor agricultural 
year. 

Sourvr Col 2, Mia Data Base by H L Chandhuk and Policy Group, Voi 2, Colsand 4, Bulletin 
on food StatistKS l9S7-t9. 


turn or grain to be disiributed md' 
amount of food subsidy required mig^ 
iinue to remain substantiai. On tire 
hand, if the food distribution was left 
functioning of the market mechanism. 
have indicated earlier, it would probably 
to move enough grains from the surjdus 
the deficit states at prices affordable by i 
poor. Therefore this alternative would 
be desirable in the context of an affirnM^^/l 
social policy. y,\.l 

,V ' 


The Politics of Food ; ; ‘ 

The question of subsidy has become aok^t;' 
inextricably mixed up with the politics 
food in India. The quantum of food sub';;', 
sidy began lo rise only in the BOs which aiaOi .r, 
cuinrtded with the structural changes in the; 
foodgrains economy. Nearly 80 per cent of' 
total procurement of foodgrains were from 
the states of Haryana, Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh and therefore the farmers in these 
states began to exercise monopsony power 
through political lobbying over government > 
procurement. This had resulted in con¬ 
tinuous upward revision of procurement 
prices which if passed on to the consumers 
would have resulted not only in increases in 
ioodgrain prices but also in higher ,ates of 
inflation. As the dependence of the central 
government on these states for procurement 
increased with the growth of population as 
well as of urbanisation, the central govern¬ 
ment IS bound to face increasing.pressure to . 
raise procurement prices in the future. 

Another aspect of these changes in pro¬ 
curement was the virtual withdrawal of pro- 
cuicmeni from the large farmers in the food 
deficit stales. This too had been done under 
[loliiical pressure from farmers on the 
respective state governments. This change ' 
took place mainly in the 80s when with the ' 
commercialLsation of food production in the 
wheal iTelt, enough grains became available 
to meet the requirements of public distribu¬ 
tion system from the central pool. 

An important impact of public distribu¬ 
tion, which remains unnoticed, is the com- . 
placencv that it has induced among the food 
deficit states in implementing institutional 
reforms and agricultural development 
strategics lo raise agricultural output. The 
fact that the state gos'crnnients could depend 
on the central pool to obtain foodgrains to 
meet their public distribution system seemed 
to have acted as a kind of insurance against 
food shortages m their respective states 
which enabled them from taking hard deci¬ 
sions and drastic institutional measures. 

The solution to the elimination of subsidy 
IS not import of grains tor feeding the public 
distribution system. Import of foodgrains 
would certainly lead to compromising 
national sovereignty and integrity as we had 
already found out on earlier occasions. Fbod 
as a powerful weapon to discipline third 
world countries is part of the international 
politics of food-exporting countries. Food 
security is as important as national security 
and food production should be accorded the , 
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Anybody can make 
money. Only a few 
create wealth. 


In a nutshell, that 


speaks for our 


Whether it was the 
setting up of our first ever 
paper mill, J K Paper Mills 
at Rayagada in Oassa, or 
going in fora diversification 
with our lakshmi Cement 
Plant,which nowproduces 



6 Of),000 tonnes per 
annum, or setting up one 
t)f the most modern audio 
magnetic tape plants with 
lapanese knowhow, we 
have e.Til:)arkcd on all our 
projects with one 
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JAYKAY 


philosophy: eitherdoit well 
or not do it at all. 

As for the investors - 
institutions, public and 
ourselves-tliisattitudc has, 


Groa Rfi^nuf 

(tU tft i 


WH. ISHHNt I<t|(<m0 I'WISl 141192 


by the British as one of the 
safest industrial units in the 


world. Not to mention the 


JK Magnetics plant, which 
tolls out world-cla.ss audio 


of course, brought by3CXyyo AndtlieEPSfitjm tapes, nghl on schedule 


rewarding returns 


Its 5 24 to Rs 17 47. Oui 


In the past ten years rcroid has Ixvn 

alone, our turnover has ^'^^nsistently growing, and 
moved up ibi'Wi, gross totLiy stands at 4S% 

- -III uiiiacitv Utilisation, 


\harfhtUU.rs funds Km nt'wci 
f)u ulffui * 


.fttn 

198? 1188 89 1981 90 1990 91 1991 42 


profit by a phenomenal 
478%, capital employed 


oui temeni plant ojxaates 
at an envial )le 110 percent 
In s.ifety standiids,Tlie JK 
PajxT Mills luslx*en rated 


UKSHMI 

CCMENT 



Straw Prcxlucts Ltd. 


As w’c said, making 
money couldlx* a nyl;xxl)''s 
business Creating wealth, 
of couise, IS an entirely 


dilferent business 


{irciM Profit 

1 Km mi 

Liiil 


im H(tM 89 1989 90 1990 91 1991 92 


I JKkMACyCTlCS I 

STRAW PRODUCTS LTD. 

Registered Office : Jaykaypur-765 017 Rayagada (Onssa) 

Administrative Office : Nehai I louse, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi -110 002 
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same iniority as defence. Besides, not oiity 
are inienutional prices higher but regular 
imports would also require foreign enchange 
earnings to pay for such imports. Food im¬ 
ports would only lead to farther burden to 
the balance of payments position. 

There is a strong case to procure grains 
from hll laige farmers at below market prices 
in alt states in India. Agriculture is not (axed 
r at all and in the circumstances procurement 
I at below market prices should be looked 
upon as an indirect method of taxing 
agriculture;. The Agricultural Prices and 
Costs Commission should lay down each 
year targets for procurement of grains for 
each state and the allocation of grain from 
the central pool should be made on a pro 
mfa basis. 

Finally there is another important reason 
why continuous raising of procurement 
prices is harmful to the development of 
Indian agriculture. There is a close link 
b etwee n procurement price and open market 
. price of grains. Whatever be the technical 
relations between the two. open market price 
is arrived at by adding a mark-up over the 
' procurement price. Thus the annual in¬ 
creases in procurement prices also lead to 
annual increases in open market prices of 
grain.s. But the most crucial effect of the 
; continuous increases in procurement prices 
I is its adverse impact on agricultural produc- 
' tivity. Price increases which ovef-compensate 
cost increases can discourage measures to 
raise agricultural productivity since such 
price rises automatically lead to higher pro- 
nts for (he farmer. Once farmers get used 
to this softer option to raise profits, they 
resort to political action to obtain higher 
prices for their prrrducts rather than resort 
to the adoption of difftcult innovations to 
raise productivity and thus their profits. The 
only guarantee to ensure the continuous 
adoption of imiovations to raise productivity 
is to ensure stability in agricultural prices 
rather than continuous increases in agri¬ 
cultural prices. While there is a case for the 
greater play of price .signals for industrial 
products, there is a greater need to emphasise 
non-price factors in agriculture as opposed 
to price factors {Raj 1990). 

Ntto I OR AUERNATIVl- FOOD SiRATKiV 

The principal finding of our analysis is 
foodgrains intake, and hence total food in¬ 
take, depends on level of foodgrains produc¬ 
tion in that state or region. Procurement and 
food subsidy have become essential because 
food surpluses are concentrated in two or 
three states and are located far away from 
consuming centres. The food production 
strategy till now have failed to take into 
account the distributional implications of 
, that strategy. The country would not be able 
to afford the increases in the distribution 
costs to feed the future population of this 
' country, in the light of our findings, it is sug¬ 
gested that we undertake a mapping of the 
country into distinct regions within which 
. grain would move freely. These may be 
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described u grain marketing tegkMn. It k 
possible that the ^n marketing region may 
be co-terminus with agro-climaiic regions. 
This would certainly be an advantage but 
not essential for our proposal. After identi¬ 
fying such regions, the potential for food 
production in each of these regions should 
be evaluated under varying assumptions 
regarding technology and farm inputs. It is 
possible that the potential for increases in 
food production is not realised at present 
because of institutional constraints rather 
than of technological limitations. Wherever 
institutional factors archolding up increases 
in agricultural productivity it is necessary to 
initiate instilutional reforms without delay. 
Further, agricultural strategies should be 
developed for each of these grain marketing 
rtsibns such that each of these becomes self- 
sgfnciem in its grain requirements. 

The basic strategy that we propose is to 
aim for regional self-sufficiency in food- 
grains as long as it is within (he technological 
and economic feasibilities of each region. 
However, while evaluating economic feasi¬ 
bilities it is necessary to include all the con¬ 
siderations mentioned in our analysis. Such 
iilcreascs in foodgrains output not only 
would raise overall consumption levels but 


would certainly hnprow The lintfMo i iw ’' 
Intake of the poor. 

Finally, it is riso importam to iwmtkM the 
role of the relative price structure withbi 
agriculture for the success of the proposed 
strategy. A number of studies exto on the 
role of the terms of trade between agriculture 
and industry and its impact on agriculture. 
However fewer studies exist on crop substitu¬ 
tions arising from changes in relative prices. 
Land is not like capital, it is a more 
malleable factor and is capable of growing 
a number of alternative crops where irriga¬ 
tion is especially available. Therefore it is im¬ 
portant to have an appropriate relative price 
structure in each region to achieve the 
desired goat in food production. 

Ill 

Wages and Employment 

As population grows so too would labour 
force. A crucial link between population 
growth and poverty is employment. Since 
employment is the means to secure entitle¬ 
ment a number of questions come to one’s 
mind. At what rate would the economy 
generate employment? Where would these 
jobs be created? How would wage rates res- 


1 ABI F 9: Pr Ht FNTAOt SHARF Ot STATES IN ToTAI FiKNX.K AINS PRCH URt WENT 


•States 

1961 62 

1973-74 

1983-84 

1986-87 

19878-8 

1988-89 

Andhra 

0,00 

12.56 

10.81 

9.45 

10.23 

10.28 

Assam 

14.60 

1.70 

0.11 

0 08 

0.05 

0.03 

Bihar 

nil 

1 10 

0.16 

ml 

nil 

0.08 

Gujarat 

nil 

0.83 

0 04 

nit 

0.02 

0.16 

Haryana 

nil 

9.42 

3.24 

17.04 


14.82 

Karnataka 

ml 

1.97 

0.82 

0.72 

0.58 

0.80 

Kerala 

nil 

0.74 

ml 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Madhya Pradesh 

2.20 

5.26 

I 84 

2.90 

2,32 

1 76 

Maharashtra 

nil 

409 

0.45 

0.33 

0.86 

nil 

Orissa 

6.06 

2.76 

0.53 

0.79 

0.61 

0 75 

Punjab 

48 76 

33.32 

53.88 

49.81 

55.71 

51.74 

Rajasthan 

nil 

3.10 

1.41 

0.51 

0.24 

0.71 

Tamil Nadu 

nil 

5.76 

201 

4.88 

4.71 

3.77 

Lillar Pradesh 

28 ,17 

13 52 

14 14 

13.00 

10.17 

14.05 

West Bengal 

nil 

2.91 

0.18 

0.35 

0.53 

0.53 

All India 

lOO.tXI 

100.00 

10000 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

I SHI 1 10: Km loot Pi hi k 

DiSTKIHI IIONOI hfXHX.KAINS niCERI-AI C(IN.SUMPriDN 

Stales 

l%l 

1973-74 

1983 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 • 

Andhra 

0.01 

0,04 

0.13 

0.16 

0.10 

0.10 

Assam 

o.os 

0.09 

0.16 

0.23 

0.18 

0.15 

Bihar 

o.o.t 

0.04 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.04 

(iujarai 

0.05 

0.19 

0.07 

0.26 

0.25 

0.15 

Haryana 

NA 

0.07 

0.09 

0.05 

0.07 

0.03 

Kariialaka 

0.02 

0.07 

0.10 

0.16 

0.13 

0.12 

Kerala 

0.12 

0.48 

0.49 

0.53 

0.52 

0.43 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.02 

0.04 

0.05 

0.08 

0.06 

0.05 

Maharashtra 

0.10 

0.29 

0.16 

0.20 

0.19 

0.18 

Orissa 

0.02 

0.06 

0.(>9 

0.07 

0.06 

0.07 

Punjab 

0.08 

0.10 

0.12 

0.12 

0.04 

0.02 

Rajasthan 

0.01 

0.06 

0.02 

0.16 

0.1 S 

0.08 

Tamil Nadu 

0.04 

006 

0.22 

0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

Uttar Pradesh 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.04 

0.05 

0.04 

West Bengal 

0.11 

0.26 

0.32 

0.16 

0.18 

0.13 


Sou/ve: Cereal Consumption—NSS's Reports on Consumer Expenditure, relevant rounds. 
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mm pM'.wmiBtw.to Hie if Ineriiin bi 
empiejniieM lag twhind growth In labour 
WhM would be the nmegy of trade 
uoibwhi a labour marhet with high leveh 
of umnployineBt^ What would happen to 
tradWonai labour marhet rdatioitt in a oon* 
tact of incraaiing unemployment? Would 
oompeiition for jobs lead to a break down 
of traditional labour market rdations? All 
theae iswci deierve enquiry for a dearer 
undentanding of the emerging scenario on 
the Intenelationihips between population 
growth, poverty and emidoyment. However, 
oomideiing the complexity of the issues 
involved, this section is confined only to g 
few selected aspecu of these lelationships. 


Trends in ladour Force and 
PART icimTioN Rates 

By the year 202S, the potential labour 
force, i c; the population between the ages 
IS to 59, based on the United Nations 
population proiections, would have risen 
from 481 million in 1990 to 9K million in 
Wti [United Nations, 1991). But all these 
persons may noA actually be seeking or 
available for work. A number of them may 
still be in schSoi or undergoing other train¬ 
ing and thus be out of the labour market. 
Therefore; we sludi follow an alternative cem- 
cept, namely, of work participation adopted 
in tte 1991 population census. Work par¬ 
ticipation rate is defined as the proportion 
of total workers in the population, and total 
workers are obtained as the sum of main and 
marginal workers (Registrar General, 1991). 
Thus totally unemployed persons are exdud- 
ed from this category and to that extent the 
size of the labour force thus derived would 
be an underestimate Even on this basis, 
India would have to provide additional 
employment for nearly 220 millions by the 
year 2025. These additional jobs would con¬ 
stitute about 70 per cent of the employed 
population in 1991 (Ihble II). 




for asales In all atamseidtisding Kasala wheie 
H was as high as 10.5 per cent {National 
Sample Survey, 1987). The inciteice of 
unemploymeiit among femalqs was below I 
per oem in many states but was about 12 per 
cent and 17 per cent for PunjA and Kerala 
respectively. IhUc 12 provides data for a few 
sutes on the distribution of the labour force 
according to the number of days seeking or 
available for work. These clearly show that 
between 85 and 90 per cent are employed full 
time and only in three or four states this pro¬ 
portion falls below 85 per cent. In the rural 
sector of Kerala and Thmil Nadu only 64 and 
70 per cent respectively are emplc^ full 
time compared to 96 per cent in Rajasthan 
and in Madhya Prulesh. The average 
number of days worked, therefore, reflected 
these situations in different states. While in 
Iforala it was less than five days in a week 
in the other states it exceeds six days. These 
facts indicate that the increases in rural 
labour force either have been certainly ab¬ 
sorbed in the economy or none of these 
definitions really caught the actual condi¬ 
tions of employment within the prevailing 


'' iiistituAMit''aad Mdaf HnetniR'i^|iMi8l|«||^ 
labour market, '. ; 

In any case; the low level of 
unempfoyment has important h md icB riB g|M 
for the various rural employment pro|gM|i|9 
met like the Maharashtra EmpiiWM^S 
Guarantee Scheme. In fact, the nunHwr.lfiql 
persons avmiable for woik under 
employment programmes might reflect 
true incidence of unempioymem thwe 
wage rates offered in such schemes wereMf^l^ 
mally lower than the prevailinf marfcBlvMg||}^ 
rate The offer of IHi^ at wage ratet-bc$Mit|| 
the picvailUv market rate might indkatetlMf;^,^ 
extent of distrest faced by the unempfoyed. 
The gender incidence of unemplayineR|.(:j 
could also form another basis for taigetinji'' | 
of the employment guarantee programmes. < 

INS1ITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF LABOUR t 

MARKET relationships 

Indian studies on wages and emptoymeM ,;; 
have concentrated largely on the qumtkMit i 
of measurement of unemployment and on 
the trends in money and real wage rales. 
Such aggregate studies do not throo light 


Table It; Potential Labouk Fohie and Proiected Total Number of Workers 

(figwcs in dfMH 


Population between Ages 15-59 Total Number of Workers* 


fear 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1971 

IS3493 

143832 

297325 

149777 

37543 

187320 

1981 

1962)2 

182488 

378700 

I859I9 

64912 

250831 


(2.28) 

(2.28) 

(2.28) 

(2.25) 

(5.58) 

(3J10) 

1991 

249T77 

231503 

481280 

223S06 

9)397 

314903 


(2.28) 

(2.28) 

(2.28) 

(2.00) 

(3.50) 

(2J3k 

2000 

312081 

289022 

601103 

276807 

II47I3 

39IS20 


(2.25) 

(2.25) 

(2.25) 

(2.00) 

(2 00) 

(2.00) 

2010 

385828 

358846 

744674 

324142 

135201 

459343 


(2.25) 

(2.25) 

(2.25) 

(1.62) 

(1 62) 

(1.62) 

2020 

452297 

425166 

877463 

36)871 

1.52273 

SI4I44 


(1.62) 

(1.63) 

(1.62) 

(1 12) 

ll 14) 

(1.14) 

2025 

477901 

451578 

929479 

379520 

160545 

54006S 


(1.01) 

(1.25) 

(I.I2) 

(0.89) 

(1.1.3) 

(1.00) 


Trends in Unemployment 

An inteiesting aspea of the Indian labour 
market is that the growth in labour force did 
not seem to have significantly raised the pro¬ 
portion of unemployed in the labour force. 
The basic data on employment and un¬ 
empioymem collected by the National Sam¬ 
ple Survey have been analysed by a number 
of scholars [cf Visaria and Minhas, 1991]. 
I do not propose here to summarise the fin¬ 
dings of these studies. 

The National Sample Survey employs 
three distiiict definitions to estimate employ¬ 
ment and unemployment, namely, usual 
status, weekly activity, and daily activity. On 
the basis of these thiee definitions three 
measures of unemployment are provided. 
The hugest proportion of unemployed are 
reponed under the daily activity sutus and 
the smallest for the measure based on usual 
status. According to the 38th round, the in¬ 
cidence of unemployment, based chi the 


Notes: Figures in brackets show the compound rate of growth. 

* Projected assuming the same work participation rate as in 1991 Census. 


Table 12: Percentaue Distributiun i » Persons (S-l) in the Labour Force CLASsiFtEO 
AccoRoiNO TO Number of Days Seekino/Available for Work (Current Weekly Status) 

(Rural) 


Slates 

0 

3 

3. 7 

= 7 

Average 

No of Days 
Worked 

Andhra 

85.29 

7.24 

3.72 

3.75 

6.08 

Bihar 

86.29 

6.89 

3.03 

3.79 

6J4 

Karnataka 

86.59 

7.77 

3.15 

2.49 

6.IS 

Kerala 

63.53 

13.10 

8.58 

14.18 

4M 

Madhya Pradesh 

96.65 

1.87 

0.37 

l.ll 

6.63 

Maharashtra 

87.72 

7.04 

2.49 

2.75 

6J0 

Orissa 

84.50 

8.08 

3.31 

4.13 

622 

Rajasthan 

96.27 

1.16 

0.69 

1.88 

6.65 

Tamil Nadu 

70.85 

12.27 

8.75 

8.13 

5.41 

UP 

94.42 

2.64 

1.23 

1.71 

6.51 


Sourrr. NSS Draft Reports on the Third Quinquennial Survey on Employment and Unemploy¬ 
ment. 
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«» how the Wbottr mwrhei edjvtts lo th# 
demotnphic piessum or how employmeni 
and waies respond to these changes The in- 
strtiitKMial framework of the labour markets 
vary widely over the Country, from 
predominantly feudal or semi feudal rela 
ti<His in a stale like Bihar to the operation 
of a ^lively free labour market in Kerala 
How emidoyment and wages are determined 
under such differing labour market condi 
lions 1 $ cruaal for an understanding of the 
adjustment processes in the labour market 
for demographic pressures The very low 
rales of unemployment, whatever be the 
derinition, reported in many states in India 
might be partly alinbuied to the institutional 
constraints imposed on the operation of the 
labour markeu For instance, the existence 
of Tied* or ‘bonded’ labour would not 
enable those under such systems to seek 
work or even report themselves as available 
for work The point that one would like to 
emphasise here is that the perceptions about 
unemployinent and employment would very 
much be coloured by the institutional and 
social structure under which the labour 
market (verates Amartya Sen distinguishes 
between three aspects of employment and 
ofte of them is the ‘recogmtion aspect’ which 
IS influenced by the institutional and social 
structure within which a labourer operates 
(Sen, 1975] Most studies on the measure¬ 
ment of the number of unemployed fail to 
consider this ‘recognition aspect’ Therefore, 
estimates of unemployment or of employ¬ 
ment might not truly reflect the atent of the 
demographic pressure on the labour market 
On the other hand, levels of household in 
come or expenditure and their temporal 
changes might provide truer indications of 
the consequences of population pressure on 
the household and the society Even an 
analysis of trends in real wage rates would 
fail lo indicate the extent of population 
pressure on the economic system, for, it is 
possible that real wage rate might go up 
white the number of days of total employ 
ment might have declined at the same time 
(Knshnan, 1991 j In normal situations, the 
operation of the labour market has to solve 
satisfactonly a number of issues concerning 
the determination of the wage rate First, the 
wage rate must be sufficient enough to 
enable the continuous reproduction of 
labour Second, it should satisfy the 
minimum needs of worker so that it induces 
him to put in enough work effort to main 
tain productivity Thud, if the wage rate in 
any seaor is lelaied to the wage rates in other 
sectors then it might also require that the 
wage panties are maintained All these fac 
tors are closely related to the institutional 
structure under which the labour market 
operatev Wt have very little information and 
knowledge as to how wage rates for various 
categories of labour in different sectors are 
determined It might be conceivable that 
within broadly segmented labour markets 
there also oust close interconnections among 
certain categories of wage rates Such a fin 
ding emerged from a study of the rural 


taboiir martlet in Kerala (Kriahaao. iWH] 

An analysis of the wage structure in the 
rural and urban sectors of Kerala brought 
out many interesting features of the inter- 
relationsliips among wage rates in the 
agricultural and construction sectors Wt 
considered wages of eight categories of 
labour in the rural sector, namely, those of 
mason, carpenter, unskilled male and un¬ 
skilled female labourer for the construction 
sector and of paddy field male labour, paddy 
Held female labour, other agricultural male 
labour and other agricultural female labour 
in agriculture During the period I960 to 
1988 It was found that the wage rates mov 
ed in such a way as to preserve the wage 
relativities All the wage relativities were 
calculated in terms of the wage rate of 
mason When the wage relativities were ar 
ranged in a descending order, they fell into 
a hierarchical pattern, and vaneu uctween 
10 and 0 41 [knshnan, 1991] Male 
agricultural worker and unskilled male 
worker in construction received about two 
thirds of the wage of mason whereas those 
of female workers were between 40 and 47 
percent As we moved down the hieiaichical 
ladder it was found that the coefficient of 
vanation of the wage ratios also rose though 
the largest flgure reported for female 
agncultural labour was s‘ill only 10 per cent 
The smallest coeffiaent of vanation was in 
the wage ratio for carpenters, only 2 per cent 
[Knshnan, 1991] 

The stability of the wage ratios raised an 
important question as to whether the substi 
of wages considered in the analysis were 
mutually related If the wage rates were sub 
ject to mutual feedback relationships, then 
a change in any one of the wage rate, 
whatever be its cause, would tngger changes 
m other wage rates in order to restore the 
wage panties The existence of the feedback 
was verifted by testing the relationships for 
Granger causality by fitting vector auto 
regressions and these tests were positive The 
presence of Granger causality implied that 
the changes in wane structure could be divtd 
ed into two separate processes when they 
were not alinbuied to a change in the general 
price level A change in a particular wage 
rate brought about by a given factor in that 
labour market may described as arising 
from a ‘causal factor’ for the initial wage 
change: The next process is the ‘induced’ 
change in other wage rates in order to restore 
parity This latter wage adjustment we 
asente to ‘structural' factors associated with 
the institutional structure of the labour 
markets for those categories of labour The 
labour markets of those categories of labour 
which were structurally related were said to 
be interrelated as opposed to segmented 

The most important aspect of the 
phenomena of interrelated labour market is 
the mutual feedback among wage rates 
Labour markets may be compared to a 
group of islands where communication 
exists within but not between islands A 
group of inierrelaied labour markets is like 
a single island, but segmented labour 


martuN's an tflie aepahitk! tkiMrikI 
means of cemmunicaitiOR, Wiihiit aM)i 
segmented labour market there may exut 
interrelationships among wage rates. Fee 
instance the labour mgrkcis m agnculiore 
and construction are ihterrelaied but the 
market for industrial labour may be 
segmented from these two markets 
However, within the industrial labour 
market, the wage rates for various caicgoiics 
of labour in a particular industry or even 
between different industnes may again be 
interrelaied In that case the latrer constitutes 
another interrelated labour market but 
unrelated to the first one 

The very existence of interrelated labour 
market is anathema to the application of 
supply and demand analysis to the problems 
of the labour market [Solow 1991] bo what 
explains the prevalence and persistence of 
wage relativities'* The persistence of wage 
relativities in the building trades over along 
historical period was reported for England 
We attribute the prevalence of wage relati¬ 
vities to the adherence to social norms 
Agriculture and construction were in 
existence from time immemorial and 
therefore the wage panties developed over 
time through custom and usage. Such 
panties probably naturally got established 
themselves easily in hierarchical societies 
Therefore, it was likely that some foim of 
wage panties did prevail among long- 
established traditional occupations When 
new occupations were created in the process 
of industrialisation, possibly the labour 
market got initially segmented but later 
established us own wage rules within such 
segmented labour markets 

The hierarchical nature of the Indian 
society was closely bound by the caste struc 
ture oi our society Caste and traditional 
occupations were also closely inter-linked 
Any person living in such a society would 
be conscious of his rank within that society 
and would do everything necessary to pro¬ 
tect his position He would be constantly 
comparing his status with those above and 
below him The wage differential might 
reflect partly social position and partly a 
premia for the embodiment of skill in dif 
ferent occupations 

Trends in Nominai and Real Wages 

The caveats discussed above are unpottant 
in an analysis of nominal and real wages 
Therefore, we have derived indices of 
nominal and real wages relative lo the wage 
rate in the state of Punjab We have only 
considered the wage rate for male agri¬ 
cultural labour Punjab reported the highest 
wage rate among all the states in India Real 
wage rates were estimated by deflating the 
nominai wage rates by the agncultural 
labourer’s cost of living indices of the respec¬ 
tive states We have also estimated the 
unweighted coefficient of variation in these 
wage rates These estimates are shown m 
Tables 13 and 14 There are wide diveigenoes 
in the wage rates between the states. The 
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i*9M AM-tWnl of tiiM 0f 
TMiigh we lilve not mede mu mtempt io 
tM ttae lebHfcmi^ i! appcm that ilK more 
hack ward a Mile it with leitMGl to social and 
institutkmai development the lower the 
prevailing wage rate: 

The huer-itate inequality in wage rate ap¬ 
pealed to have mcieated tv >970 compared 
to i960 hut seemed to have decrees^ to 
tome extent by l9St. Durhig the period I960 
to 1987, die inter-state inequality in the 
agricultural wage rates appears to have per¬ 
sisted and even shown a mild increase. The 
factors underlying these trends deserve 
detailed analysis which is not attempted here 


Wage-Productivity nexus 

One of the factors underlying the dis¬ 
parity in wage rates might be the differences 
in agricultural productivity between difTeicnt 
regions or states. The relationship between 
productivity and wa^ is closely lied to the 
marginal productivity theory of wages. 
While there ate many problems m accepting 
the marginal productivity theory to explain 
the Icvd of wages, it is important to 
recognise that levels and changes in produc¬ 
tivity in relation to the wage rate do pl^ an 
important role in determining the demand 
for labour. A V Jose hypothesised that “the 
single-most important variable influencing 
the movement of real wage rates in any sute 
has been the level of agricultural output in 
me respective stete” IJose 19881. In support 
ot this Jose nad compared the estimates of 
compound rates of growth in real wages and 
in net domestic product in agriculture for 
each sute during the period 1964-84 and 
fourid that they moved together (Jose 1988]. 
We veriricd Jose's hypothesis by regressing 
real wage rale on net value of agricultural 
product per agricultural worker (cultivators 
plus agricultural labourers under the 
category of main workers) and on the pro¬ 
portion of agricultural labourers in total 
rural main workers. We also estimated alter¬ 
native regressions where we substituted the 
value of agricultural product per worker 
with foodgrains output per agricultural 
worker. We also fitted another equation for 
money wages where cereal price was 
included as an additional explanatory 
variable. In this case we used foodgrains out¬ 
put per agricultural worker instead of value 
of agricultural product per worker in order 
to avoid problems of multi-collinearity. The 
. resulu of these estimates are given Mow: 
Variables 

Mw Money wages of male agricultural 
labour 

Rw - Real wages of male agricultural 
labourer. 

AGLR » Ratio of agricultural labour to 
total main workers. 

VAD • Fer worker value of agricultural 
product. 

PFD w Per worker quantity of foodgrains 
output. 


fsites tnn Through an lk|}u!wnatt 
average number of days of vrork aviiW^^' 
to each worker or thiosigh other soci^^ 
mechanisms. On the other hand, our finitRi|jifi 
confirm Jose's hypothesis that the 
agricultural productivity was indeed a 
factor. States lyith higher agricultural 
ductivity were also states with higher 
capita foodgrains production and hatM^,. 
inter-iXate variations in per capita fo ot % agiigy^' 
prodiKtion also proved to be an iwnM;' 
powerful explanatory variable in into'-italh.': 

variation in real wage rates. Thoi^ one OM^' 

not attribute a causal relation between 
capita foodgrains production and the teksdll 
of real wages, it provides another imporrant ‘i' 
link between poverty and wage rate. 

The proportion of agricultuni labour hk^ 
total agricultural vrork-foroe proved to hi) ; 
insignificant in the equation for moo^; 
wages also However, cqreal prioeg and per 
worker foodgrains output turned out to 
be significant. It so happens (as mentkMed 
in the second lecture) that cereal prieet - 


Table 13: Index oFMonfv Wai.f Rati for A(.rktiitural Labouxers 



I960 

1970 

1980 

mi * 

States 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Andhra 

53.72 

57.14 

40.03 

40.00 

47.69 

35.92 

32.22 

50.00 

Assam 

95.87 

112.42 

65.95 

63.89 

56.35 

$0.00 

71.19 

71.46 

Bihar 

52.89 

68.94 

41.56 

46.fl 

44.14 

36.08 

53.23 

68.97 

Gujarat 

77.27 

86.96 

44.17 

46.74 

57.92 

46.88 

58.13 

62.6$ 

Haryana 

na 

na 

89.57 

84.21 

95.96 

66.64 

92.99 

65.57 

Karnataka 

68.60 

78.26 

44.48 

35.58 

49.50 

37.36 

43.73 

51.35 

Kerala 

66.53 

68.94 

72.55 

63.58 

79.04 

$8.32 

90.07 

83.89 

Madhya Pradesh 

43.39 

51.55 

31.90 

31.16 

37.29 

34.88 

45.08 

49.41 

Maharashtra 

62.40 

53.40 

46.47 

40.63 

43.56 

29.36 

42.25 

48AS 

Orissa 

S4.% 

57.14 

36.04 

33.26 

44.80 

39.36 

37.18 

40J4 

Punjab 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOOJXl 

Rajasthan 

n« 

na 

51.99 

37.47 

61.14 

46.48 

71.82 

36.76 . 

Tamil Nadu 

47.52 

52.80 

37.88 

35.37 

48.18 

34.24 

47.32 

3335 

Uttar Pradesh 

66.94 

32.36 

40.21 

51.73 

47.60 

59.45 

52.94 

na 

West Bengal 

78.93 

96.27 

49.85 

50.33 

59.08 

48.80 

79.13 

64.38 

CV 

02S 

0.27 

0.38 

0.39 

0.31 

0.36 

0.31 

038 

Source: Agrieuliurol Wages in India, relevant yearv 
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I960 

1970 

1980 

1987 

States 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Andhra 

55.60 

59.35 

45.90 

46.03 

59.93 

45.18 

64.43 

61.76 

Assam 

97.41 

113.55 

63.22 

63.18 

57.88 

51.50 

69.57 

69.93 

Bihar 

50.86 

65.81 

37.08 

41.00 

45.21 

36.88 

53.71 

69AI 

Gujarat 

75.86 

85.16 

48.63 

51.46 

71.23 

57.48 

64.19 

66.» 

Haryana 

na 

nn 

na 

na 

89.36 

84.10 

66.78 

I0B.IS 

Karnataka 

71.12 

80.65 

47.72 

38.49 

37.88 

43.83 

46J0 

54.90 

Kerala 

67.67 

69.68 

67.48 

59.41 

90.41 

66.78 

76.98 

7330 

Madhya Pradesh 

43.53 

51.61 

30.70 

30.13 

36.99 

34.53 

45.52 

5030 

Maharashtra 

59.48 

50.97 

48.63 

42.68 

47.95 

32.56 

42.97 

4933 

Orissa 

53.88 

56.13 

31.91 

29.71 

41.10 

36.21 

3SJS 

3836 

Punjab 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOOJlO 

100.00 

10030 

Rajasthan 

na 

na 

53.19 

38.49 

61.64 

46.84 

75,70 

$9.10 

Tamil Nadu 

na 

na 

44.07 

41.00 

55.82 

39.53 

48.59 

34.31 

Uitar Pradesh 

na 

na 

32.83 

40.59 

50.68 

46A4 

SiM 

na 

West Bengal 

71.55 

87.10 

46.81 

47.70 

61.30 

$0.50 

78.77 

64.0$ 

CV 

0.25 

0.26 

0.37 

0.37 

0.30 

0.33 

OM 

036 


Soirirr: AgriculiumI Wtges in India, lelevani years. 


(H^w « 2ffig|4.<)i80g«3(VAD)ti:^ 

(4.677) (-0i8203) 

R-3«0.60 

(2) Rw » 2J7»2+Oj00035(PFDHAI)7S(ACa.R) 

(4.6400) (2.S344)** (-0.7955) 

R-=^0.42 

(3) Mw » 4.2025s^3.907J(CPR)+a(n29(PFD) 

(0.6214) (1.9640)* (3.I922)*** 
-15.6445 (AGLR) 

(-1.6493) 

R^=0.S7 

Nines: riguFcs in brackets show the respective 
t-values. 

Significance level: •••= I per cent, 
•* = 5 per cent. * = 10 per cent. 

We find that the proportion of 
agricultural labour in total agricultural 
labour force (including cultivators) was not 
significant in the real wage equation imply¬ 
ing that the supply of labour was probably 
not an important factor in determining the 
wage rate. This probably implies that 
the demographic pressure operates in the 
labour market not through changes in wage 
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Koded to lie kigh trt low per capiu 
roodgraim stales and vice versa. Thus, 
higher money wages probably compensate 
the higher cereal prices where per capita 
foodgrains production is lower While we 
have not analysed the itlationship between 
wage and productivity in the industrial sec¬ 
tor. oitg of the important factors in inter- 
ante difl’erential in agricultural wage rate ap¬ 
pears to be productivity per agricultural 
worker. This is not only confirmed by the 
Inter-state analysis but also by another 
analysis of the behaviour of acreage under 
paddy in Kerala (Krishnan 1991). Kerala had 
the highest agricultural wage rate after 
Funiab and Haryaiu and agricultural 
labourers were also unionised in the state. 1 he 
changa in acreage under paddy fell into two 
distinct phases: first phase from 1960-bl to 
1974-75 when acreage rose steadily, from 779 
thousand hectares to 881 thousand hectares; 
a second phase beginning from 1975-76 
when paddy acreage began to decline 
steadily and was only 577 thousand hectares 
in 196649 (Krishium 1991). Throughout this 
period agricultural svages continued to in¬ 
crease: Duringdhe first phase, farm harvest 
price rose at a higher rate than that of wage 
rate and productivity also increased. These 
I trends got reversed during the second phase 
I During the first phase, wage increase arose 
I from a combination of two factors, the iro- 
picmeniaiion of minimum wages and the 
bargaining strength from unionisation. In 
the second phase, wage increases appeared 
to have been triggered by entirely different 
reasons. From I97S, migration to West Asia 
began and the emigration of semi-skilled 
construction workers led to an increase in 
their wage rates. Besides, the remittance 
incomes also resulted in a sudden increase 
in construction activity within Kerala pro¬ 
viding further fillip to wage increases. As 
mentioned earlier, the construction and 
agricultural labour markets were imer-linked 
and henoe when coroiruaion w;^ rose, the 
agricultural wages also did likewise. 
However, in the absence of either produc¬ 
tivity increases or rise in product price to 
compensate for the wage rise, the effect of 

i lhe wage increase was to reduce the acreage 
under paddy. An acreage response function 
fhted to laued price of rice and the wage 
; rate indicated that there was a strong 
negative response to wage rate. The response 
cocllicicnt to wayi- r.iic was hi)!hK M(!tiii|. 
cant whereas it was not so in the case of farm 
price (Krishnan 1991] As a result of the 
decline in acreage under paddy either the 
paddy land was kept fallow or it was shifted 
tb the growing of crops which required less 
labour input compared to that of paddy 
cultivation. A male agncultural labourer had 
anpkvmeni for 198 days in a year in 19(4-65 
but could secure only 147 day’s work in 
1985-84 (Krishnan 1991). This result wa.s due 
. to the operation of two distinct factors, one, 
increase in the number of agncultural labour 
households partly arising from population 
growth, and another due to the shift in crop- 


l^em brought nbout rtteio wdge 
rates and in changes in lelntive prices of 
agrieuitural products. 

The relationship between wages and pro¬ 
ductivity has important implications for 
employment and alleviation of poverty. 
White low wage rale and declining number 
of days of employment are contributory fac¬ 
tors to the persistence of poverty, the long¬ 
term solution do not lie in raising wage rates 
when productivity continued to remain stag¬ 
nant. This observation may sound trite but 
without increases jn productivity attempts 
to raise wages would tiOn out to be counter¬ 
productive This factor is especially impor¬ 
tant in revising minimum wages. In a situa¬ 
tion of low wage-low productivity trap, at¬ 
tempts to implement minimum wages ignor¬ 
ing this relationship either would not suc¬ 
ceed or forced would shift cropping patterns 
and labour use 

The construction of minor irrigation 
works to extend cultivaiion and the develop¬ 
ment of social forestry in ait villages are 
closely related to agricultural development. 
Reforestation will not only provide relief to 
the shortage of domestic fuel but retaining 
moisture in the soil would also arrest soil 
erosion and decline in soil fertility. The 
extension of area under irrigation would 
enable double cropping and in crop diver¬ 
sification. Apart from raising the volume of 
employment, these measutes would raise 
prc^uclivity, food consumption and also 
make it feasible the increases in wage rates. 

While the importance of foodgrains in the 
Indian economy should not be belittled, the 
time has come for a major diversification 
in agricultural production. Given the 
massive increase in the numbers needing 
employment in future, we should realise that 
industry might not be in a position to ab¬ 
sorb this labour force. Therefore; agriculture 
and allied activities would have to continue 
to expand their employment opportunities. 
This expansion of employment is vital to 
stem the tide of flows of employment seekers 
to the cities. Therefore, diversification of 
agncultural production and the dcvelopmem 
of agro-processing industries in and around 
rural areas would go a long way in tackling 
these issues 

WOMI-N'S STAlUS Pdvunv AND 

Empi oyment 

The importance of women’s status for fer¬ 
tility reduction and alleviation of poverty 
needs to be explicitly recognised in develop¬ 
ment programmes. Women constitute not 
only about half the population of the coun¬ 
try but, as various studies have shown, they 
bear the brunt oi poverty. As mentioned in 
the first lecture, women’s status and levels 
of education in society and family are vital 
for the success ot family planning program¬ 
mes. We would, therefore, like to suggest 
speaal measures for generating employment 
for women. It is suggested that women’s co¬ 
operatives compnsmg of female agricultural 


tokatwfefii andi wqwtew W&iiiMtlWi WiW iii l ’''' 
maigituil farinen hb comririM. jSkiblt OQ- 
operatives should be provided wtth lediniGid 
and adminittraiive help to set up i^ro- 
processing industries. The advantages of 
agro-processing indullries are that Uior 
technologies are scale neutral, can be uM- 
quitous in location and are ideal as rural 
industries. The creation of such enterprises 
would enable the rural women to siqppicnient 
th«r income, increase their level ot work 
participation, promote social intercourse and 
provide some degree of autonomy in family 
decision-taking. All these factora mi^t 
ultimately impact favourably on the accep¬ 
tance and practice of family planning and 
in reducing population growth. An increase 
in female employment and income would 
raise food and nutritional iniate and reduce 
malnutrition and the incidence of tickness 
arising from malnutrition. Thus women’s 
employment can be a potent weapon for 
breaking the linkages iMween population 
growth and poverty. 

(loncludii^ Remarks 

Our analysis of the issues of population, 
poverty and employment indicates that the 
achievements of Indian planning represent 
at best only partial successes. Primarily, the 
whole planning effort in India critically 
failed in achieving the most unponant social 
and human values any society normally 
cherished, namely, to have an educated and 
a healthy population. In large regions of the 
country, illiteracy, especially among women, 
continued to be still nmtpant, nearly 2 millKHi 
children would die belore they compicicd 
their first scar ol lilc and the bottom 30 per 
cent of the population still consumed only as 
much gram as they used to consume 30 or 
40 years ago. In terms of absolute numbers, 
the number of illiterates, the total number of 
infant deaths and the total number of 
malnourished or partially hungry persons 
have all nsen in 1992 compared to 1952 when 
we started our planning. The failure to 
eradicate illiteracy, to improve the status of 
women m society and lo assure access to 
health care also accounted for the failure to 
reduce the rate of population growth. The 
real shortcomings of Indian planning lie in 
Its overall neglect oi social sector planning 
and thus in us lailuie to integrate popula¬ 
tion issues with development programmes 
and policies Therefore the social objectives 
either enjoined in the Constitution of India 
or often politically articulated could never 
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bcMfilM plnutiiig twilniHiic with 
ihe Second Five^Vur Plan ovcf'Cmpha^ised 
physical and rinancial planning at the 
cKpcnse of social planning 
An important partui success of Indian 
planning was its ability to increase 
foodgrains output commensurate with the 
HKieasc m population At the time when the 
food production strategy was put in place, 
K appoicd as a spectacular achievement, but 
sviih hindsight, it was probably a path 
guided by a softer option to solve the food 
crisis Basically, the food policy was a wheat 
strategy and it widen^ the inter state 
disparities in per capita grains production 
and necessitated the transpon of large quan¬ 
tities of grains across the country This 
strategy also led to the neglect of the 
development of minor and unconventional 
sources of irrigation to support the cultiva 
tion of inferior cereals on which the poorer 
population of large tracts of the country 
depended for their grain consumption Bar- 
nng three or four states, per capita rams out¬ 
put declined in all states during the period 
1961 1989 Thus, the agricultural production 
strategy failed to raise productivity in slates 
oi regions where it was low Our analysis 
showed that not only per capita consump 
lion of graiifs depend^ on per capita out 
put bui agricultural wage rates too appeared 
to depend on the level of per capita grams 
output or level of agricultural productivity 
Therefore, a regionally balanced agncultur^ 
development strategy would have provided 
8 double benefit, namely, it would have con 
tributed directly to reducing poverty by 
enabling the poor to raise their level of grain 
consumption and also indirectly by raising 
wage rates which would have further helped 
them to purchase laiger quantities of grains 
Though we did not undertake any detail 
ed examination of the process of labour 
market adjustment to the demographic 
pressure, some tentative hypotheses seem to 
emerge from out analysis First and 
foremost, there is no strong evidence to sug¬ 
gest that wage rates respond to demc^raphic 
pressure at all This might be attribute to 
the institutional and social structure within 
which the labour market operated in a poor 
agrarian economy However, there is some 
indication that wage rates are sensitive to 
grain pnees and to agricultural productivity 
These conclusions are based on the analysis 
of cross-section data and not on a study of 
wage movements over time Similarly, the 
reported rates of unemployment in rural 
areas are also probably insensitive to 
demographic pressures We tentatively 
hypothesise that both unemployment and 
rural wage rates ate closely tied to the 
institutional and social structure of the 
ofgantsation of the labour market and we 
have only a minimal understanding of these 
factors However, the labour force entering 
the labour market during the next 35 years 
would be dose to 220 million and this would 
not be a small Hgute to reckon with Indian 
devdopment would be put to a severe test 


in the craning years as tiie challenges posed 
by population growth, poverty, raid the need 
to generate additional employment would 
prove to be more daunttng during the next 
35 years than they were hitherto 

[This IS a revised version of the lexi of ihe 
author's Kunda Datar Memorial Lectures 
delivered at the Ookhale Insiituie of Politics 
and bconomics, Pune, on April 28, M and 30, 
1992, incorporating some of the commynts 
made by the participants ai ihe lectures The 
author is also grateful to S Muhana Kumar lor 
his diligent research assistance | 
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CPRs and Rural Poor 

A Micro Level Analysis 

Syed Ajmal Pactha 

This article based on investigations in 14 villages of Karnataka attempts to assess the extent of access the rural 
poor have to Common Property Resources (CPRs) in the past as well as currentiv, and the impact of development 
tal programmes through CPRs on the poor, lb what extent do these programmes improve the access of the poor 
to CPRs? How far have the rural poor been involved in the regeneration of CPRs? 


COMMON Property Resources (CPRs) are 
the resources which are collectively used by 
a (roup of people. These resources include 
community forests, common grazing 
(rounds, tanks and their beds, tank fore¬ 
shores, threshing grounds, rivers and river 
beds, etc (Jodha. 1990, Nadkarni, 1990, 
Arnold and Stewart, 1991] Since the histo¬ 
rical past, these resources have been conin 
buting a lot to the village economies The 
rural poor, particularly, survive on these 
resources to a greater extent CPRs, apart 
from mainiaintng the ecological balance by 
way of checking soil erosion, deforestation 
and siltation, benefit the rural masses in 
terms of availability of fodder, fuel wood, 
small timber, mulch and manure, fruits and 
medicinal herbs Due to more than one 
reason, these resources have either declined 
or are in a state of degraded condition, as 
a result of which the rural economy pani 
cularlv the economy of the rural poor is sub¬ 
ject to severe stress CPRs play a cruaal role 
m the economies of the rui^ poor, who have 
a very low access to remunerative income 
earning opportunities As Rao has pointed 
out, given the peripheral position of the poor 
in relation to the mainstream economy and 
their meagre access to remunerative income- 
earning opportunities, a reduction in the 
access to CPRs would be a disaster for them 
(Rao, 1990} 

This article tries to assess the extent of 
access the rural poor have had to CPRs both 
in the recent past as well as at present, and 
the impact ol developmental programmes 
through CPRs on the rural poor It also ex¬ 
amines to what extent these programmes are 
helpful in improving the access of the rural 
poor to CPRs and how far the rural poor 
have been involved in the regeneration of 
d^raded CPRs Though the investigation is 
limited only to Karnataka, it is believed that 
the findings are a pointer to what is happen¬ 
ing in general in the rest of country The role 
of CPRs has been studied here at two levels 
At the first stage, 14 villages were selected 
all over Karnataka, keeping in view the dif¬ 
ferent charaaeristics of the villages in dil- 
fereni zones, viz, rainfall, extent and type of 
vegetation soil types, cropping pattern, extent 
of irrigation, etc' In each village, struc¬ 
tured questionnaires were canvassed at dif 
ferent levels and dau on CPRs were col¬ 
lected. Information was also collected and 
recorded through discussions with the village 
elders, village level ofTicers and through our 


own personal csiimaie of C PRs by wav of 
observations In the lirsi part of the paper 
we have tried lo piesent an aggicgaiiye pic 
ture about the extent ot CPRs and ihr ac 
cess of poor to f PRs in I he 14 villages Ai 
the seeond stage, out of the 14 villages, three 
villages have been identilied and studied in 
detail at the household level Identification 
of these three villages was based on the ex 
tent of development and backwardness of 
the selected villages Thus one village (Sid 
dapura in Chitiadurga district) among the 
developed villages, one among the medium 
tvpc of villages (Bathasandra in fumkur 
district) and one village among the backward 
villages (kurumaraddikere in Chitradurga 
disiricl) has been selected Information on 
the use and management of CPRs was col¬ 
lected at the household level Structured 
questionnaires were used for the collection 
ol data After listing all the households on 
census basis in the selected villages, siratiried 
sampling procedure was adopted to select 
the households for detailed investigation 
Out ol 428 households in the selected three 
villages, a toud of 140 households have been 
studied Further we have classified the sam¬ 
ple households into two groups, viz, ‘poor’ 
and 'i.on poor’ ‘Poor’ include landless 
households and marginal farmers with less 
than two acres of standardised land 
holdings, whereas ‘non-poor’ includes 
farmers with more that two acres of stan 
dardised land holdings 

At 11 SS lO CPRs BY RURAI PtX)R 

lable I explains that in the recent past 
around 6999 acres^ (33 6 per cent of the 
total geographical area of the 14 villages) of 
land was available and used as CPRs in the 
sample villages According to our survey 
during 1989 90, it has come down to 4634 
acres (i e, by 23 7 per cent) Along with the 
increase m population (both human and 
animal) and decline in the quality of CPRs, 
the poor have to survive on the decreased 
availability ol C PRs This has aggravated 
both their living conditions as ivell as the 
quality of CPRs 

The reduction m CPRs is mainly due to 
encroachments by ihe rural households and 
due to the deselupmenial programmes ot the 
government Out of Ihe total CPRs lost 
(2343 acres). 1220 acres (52 per cent) have 
been encroached by the rural nch depriving 
the poor of complete access to it. Govern¬ 


ment has tried to improve the access of niral 
poor bv distributing the C PR lands to indi- 
V iduals for crop cultivation, housing and for 
I aising the trees which amounts to 6(X) acres 
(2^ 6 per cent ol ihe lost CPRs) This, of 
course, might have improved the economic 
status of some of the rural poor who have 
obtained such lands, but has contributed 
vcTv marginally in meeting their biomass re¬ 
quirements Apart from the grant of CPR 
lands to the poor, the poor themselves 
managed to have complete access over a part 
ol the t PRs bv way of encroachments This 
amounts to 325 acres (22 4 per cent of the 
lost C PRs), awaiting regularisation by t)w 
eovcriimcni Unfortunately, even with this 
the poor are hardly able to meet their total 
biomass requirements. Government has tried 
to protect the CPRs by way of regenerating 
them by taking over 740 acres under the 
social forestry programme (10 6 per cent of 
the total CPRs available in the past). The 
mam objective is to increase the access of 
the rural poor to CPRs, so that they can 
meet their required biomass Fuelwood. fbd- 
der and timb^ trees have been raised on the 
CPR lands, and the rural poor will have ac¬ 
cess to It along with the other fellow 
villagers Meanwhile they are allowed to cut 
the grass on headload from the developed 
areas Only those areas which are uken up 
loi development under social forestry may 
meet the biomass requirements of the poor 
10 some extent But this also depends on how 
the poor arc insolvcxj in the use and manage¬ 
ment ol such areas 

As compared with the recent past, the 
poor at present seem to have access foi their 
biomass requirements mainly from the 
available degraded CPRs Earlier apart from 
the abundant availability of biomass from 
CPRs they used to get free fodder and 
fuelwood from the rich households as perks 
for their labour But now the nch themselves 
face the problem of fodder and fuelwood. 
Further, whatever CPRs the poor have 
possessed so far as private access, either by 
way of encroachments or by way of govern¬ 
mental programmes, may nqt be either 
available to them or meet their biomass re¬ 
quirements Since the poor lack other com¬ 
plementary resources like capital, bullcicks 
and other agricultural implements they ran 
hardly cultivate the land properly uid 
regularly In many cases due to poor cultiva¬ 
tion and excessive grazing by the livestock, 
these lands have become barren areai As a 
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TCMdt of Ihikt the poor hcvt tither aolditheiw 
tend* to the non-poor or IK unable to meet 
the triomasi requirement from tuch lands. 

Thus we have three options before us to 
iapnwe the access of the rural poor to the 
available CPRs; (I) Grant of CPR lands ex- 
dttsively to the poor for crop cultivation; 
C2) 'Ree patta' system; or (3) Regeneration 
of CPRs as common village woodlots to be 
used by all the villageis, ensuring equitable 
share to all. 

OFTION I: GRANT OF CPRs TO POOR 

In our study villages around 48 per cent 
of the total CPRs lost are under private ac¬ 
cess of the rural poor. This includes both 
CPIb encroached by the poor (which has to 
be regularised) and land distributed to in¬ 
dividuals by the government under anti- 
poverty programmes (Table I) With this 
one can expect their economic St tustohave 
improved. It can also be expected that-they 
no longer face a shortage of biomass. But 
the story at the village level is entirely 
tUffaent. These benenoana have neither 
crossed the poveny line nor are they self- 
sufficient in their biomass requirements. 
They depend to a huge extent on the meagre 
income fronowage earnings. The type of 
land granted and/or encroached by them is 
of very poor quality and non-yiable. Also, 
the daps and method of cultivation adopted 
by them yield very low output as vneil as low 
proportion of crop residues which can be 
used at fodder and fuehmood. In such a state; 
it would not be surprising if these poor 
households transfer their lands to others. 
Jodha has found in hu study of dry villages 
in India that the CPR lan^ privatised by 
the poor have gone to the hands of the non¬ 
poor. The CPR lands received by the poor 
was also given up by them at they did not 
have compiemenury resources to develop 
and use the newly-received lands (Jodha, 
IM6]. Further, even if all the available CPRs 
in our study viUaget are distributed among 
the poor, each household may gel 1.57 acres 
of CPR land. This includo area under 
forests, canal banks, ‘gomals’, lank beds, 
tank foreshores and other CPRs. Distri¬ 
buting this type of 4and for crop cuitivauon 
would only seem to destroy the vill^e 
economy. Also, even with this amount of 
land the poor can nather cross the poverty 
line nor meet their required biomass. 

Option 2 tree ‘Patta’ System 

Under tree patu system the degraded 
CPR lands planted with trees are allotted to 
the rural poor ranging from 0 SO to 2.00 
acres per household. The beneriaanes have 
to mainuun the trees after one year They are 
allowed to collect the usufruct from the 
developed area. The ownership of land lies 
with the forest department Riita (deed) is 
issued on the trees. But the benericiancs are 
not allowed to cut the trees but only to 
harvest the usufructs. When the trees be¬ 
come old or mature, the forest department 
will cut them and the beneficiaries will have 


a duue in the value of the output (presemly, 
there is no ciarity regaitSng the exact share). 
Once the planted area is handed over to the 
beneficianes, each beneficiary will get 
Rs 500 per annum both as an incentive as 
welt as to look after the planted area. Apart 
from this as the trees are planted in rows 
leaving around 10 to 12 feet space in between 
the rows, the benencianes are also allowed 
to cultivate food crops. It is too early for us 
to judge the effect of the tree patta system 
on the rural poor, as the plantations are only 
four to five years old -Meanwhile we have 
tried here to present some of our own obser¬ 
vations about the scheme In the sample 
villages we have also tried to understand the 
perceptions of the benertciaries about the 
scheme through discussions with them. 

First of all, it was found that tree patta 
system was in operation mostly in the back¬ 
ward villages This may be b^use in the 
backward villages one can find larger areas 
of degraded CPRs than in the developed and 
medium type of villages. Since the quality 


of t!Pt Isnii Ih bndnMttt 
the growth of tnea is airo padh Ev«) Bia 
mortality rate, particularly of fruit and 
fodder trees, it high. The benefkiarici no 
longer cultivaie food crops in b etween the 
rows. They also allow their animals parti- 
culariy, local cows to grue in the pianiad 
area. Mortality of planted trees is Ugh doe 
to trampling the cows. The benefidariet 

are concerned more about the immediate 
than with future benefits. Thit it due to their 
immediate requirements. More than this one 
can hantty find among them a sente of 
ownership of the trees. They fed that tinoe 
the land and trees bdong to the forest 
(fepartment, it may vi^l take away these 
lands and trees from thm in ftiture. Instead 
they fdt that ownership of land (patta on 
lai^ instead of tree patta) should be given 
to them so that they can cuhivaie it and can 
avail of the loans from the bank. Since they 
get Rs 500 per annum as incentive; they visit 
the (darned area Mice in a while. In fact they 
demand Rs 1,000 per annum up to 10 or 12 


T ABi F I A< I Kss TO CPRs BY Rurai Prx» IN Sei rcTiD Vit t aoes or Kabnataka 


1 Total number villages 14 

2 Total geographical area of the 14 villages (acres) I9644J 

3 Total CPRs available in the past (acres)* 6999 

4 3 as per cent of 2 3S 6 

5 Total CPRs available ai present (acres)** 4654 

6 5 as per cent of 3 2) 7 

7 Total CPRs lost (acres (3- S) 234S 

8 CPRs encroached by the poor (acres) (pnvaie access) 325 

9 (8) as per cent of (7) 22 4 

10 CPRs distributed to the poor (acres) by the government (anti poverty 

programme) 600 

11 (10) as per cent of (7) 23.6 

12 CPRs encroached the rich (acres) (no access by the poor) 1220 

13 (12) as per cent of (7) 32 0 

14 CPRs taken up for development under social forestry programme (acres) 740 

15 (14) as per cent of (3) 10 6 


Notes- * CPRs in the past » CPRs available at present CPRs encroached by the rural 
households + CPRs disinbuted to the rural poor + CPRs taken up for d^lopmem 
under social foresiry. 

** This include CPRs taken up for development under social forestry programme 


Tabie 2 Ownership os Private Propi ktv Resources (Land and Livestock) in Sti ected Three 

Villages 


Category _ TVpe of Villages 



of House¬ 
holds 

Developed 

Medium 

Backward 

All the 
Three 
Villages 

1 Landholding size per 

Poor 

1 19 

093 

ISO 

1 00 

household (acres) 

Non-poor 

9 83 

7 01 

697 

7.85 

2 Size of ruminant livestock pei 

All 

8 73 

4 20 

684 

643 

household 

(a) Bullocks, loLal cows and 

Poor 

017 

08 

03 

06 

buffaloes 

Non-poor 

63 

3 3 

23 

3.8 


All 

44 

21 

1 8 

27 

(b) C B Cows 

Poor 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Non-poor 

01 

005 

— 

01 


All 

02 

002 


006 

(c) Sheep and goats 

Poor 

— 

07 

04 

04 


Non-poor 


06 

09 

06 


All 


06 

08 

0.3 

(d) Total ruminant livestock 

Poor 

017 

1 S 

09 

1.0 


Non-poor 

68 

4 1 

32 

45 


All 

46 

27 

26 

3.2 

i Total CPRs (acres) available 

m the sample villages 


230 
(5 1) 

360 
(4 3) 

1692 
(48 4) 

1751 

(36.6) 


Noir Figures in the brackets are percentages to total geagra|>hical area of the village. 
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•lha«lt4iltW'M«M|)Mn MitilitllMMMlrittt 

indo'ace pan* qiciam nddwr ilie pogr nor 
die CPftt ate protected properly. 

Options rlobniiRaiinoCPRsascom 
MON Wood I orv 

The foiest dcpenment has adr^ted this 
model III the hope that both the rural poor 
as well as the degraded CPRs could be pro¬ 
tected. Degraded ‘gomal’ lands (grazing 
grounds). C and D class of lands and tuik 
KMcshoRS have been irianted with differani 
specRv of trees (fodder, lud, fruit and umber 
trees). It is proposed to hand over the 
developed wood lots (plantations) to tlie 
mandal panchayat once the idwtation 
becomes four or Tive years old Afterwards 
the mandal panchayat has to look after the 
plantatioiu. When the final produce (umber, 
etc) IS harvested both the mandal panchayat 
and the forest department will share it 
(presently, there is no clarity about the ex¬ 
act share) Meanwhile; the local viUageis are 
allowed to cut the foMer and collect dead 
and fallen wood on a headloads basis Also; 
grazing u allowed m the plantauons once the 
trees have grown beyond the browseable 
height In our sample villages though a few 
pUnutions have become four to five years 
old. they have not yet been handed over to 
the mandal panchayats There seem to be 
certain legal and administrative constraints 
in the transfer of such plantations, which is 
not the concern of thu paper Also, it is too 
early to assess the impact of these planta¬ 
tions on the rural poor Nevertheless, we 
have tned to present in the subsequent part 
of this paper the perceptions of the rural 
poor about the plantations and the extent 
of partKipation and involvement of the poor 
in developing such CPRs 

CPRs and private property resources 
(PPRs are private landholdings and livestock 
owned by the rural households) are comple¬ 
mentary to each other Since the non-poor 
control and own a large proportion of PPRs. 
greater is the exploitation of CPRs by them 
In order to ensure equiuible use of CPRs bv 
all sections of rural society, it seems essen 
tial to have equitable distribution of PPks 
As far as the arable land IS concerned. It may 
look difficult to have equitable distnbution 
But It may be possible to achieve equity to 
a greater extent as far as tlw livestock owner¬ 
ship » concerned Through loans and sub 
sidles the poor can be encouraged to own 
and maintain livestock This in turn also in- 
Lieares among the poor a common ihrusi 
to protect and 'namtam the available CPRs 
In other words, some amount of PPR 
ownership by all the rural households will 
hdp m protecting and mamuurang the CPRs 
oommunalty. But the size of PPR ownenhip 
by each household again depends on how 
the rural society behaves As Kanchan 
Chopra et al have argued the degree to which 
participation can develop m the context oT 
a particular viUage ccononQT depends on ns 
sodo-cttltvral and economic stractures. In 
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howelMkb haiw aaopm toi ^iU m the form 
of land or Hvestoek. it is easier M eet up rules 
for the management of common property 
{Kanchan Chopra et al, 1990]. DMe 2 iib 
dicates that in our study villMes it is the 
non-poor in all types of villages who awn 
laige hoUmgs of bmd and hvestoek (between 
7 and 10 acres of land and dbout 3 to 7 heads 
of ruminant livestock, reflectively) as com¬ 
pared with the poor, who own on an avenge 
1 10 13 acies of land and one head of rumi¬ 
nant livestock Further, in the developed 
village the variation between the poor and 
non-poor is very large as far as Ihc land 
holding size is concerned This shows that 
m the developed village it is the non-poor 
who own even the sub-maigmal lands, leav- 


m the badeWMd v^fe thoiiili BMie ist(M|^ 
mtiatum in tandlwhfing sue acraaspoor SMbI 
non-poor househoida, the poor hotoelfw 

seem to have very httle mtaest in cuhlWMSi 

their maigmal land. Even the non-poor aiufi 
little interest m acquinng thu type « 

marginal bmds of the poor. Thu miv Id 

to the poor quality of the land- More tM 
this, in the developed village the non-fsams* 
own large size of ruminant livestock |U| 
heads per household) and coireentiaM Ml 
dairying based on buffaloes and cnmkbpid' 
cows Though the poor households also Ml 
a few local breeds of cows tht^ are aoi IM ' 
a position to commercialise dairying. TMl 
u because the non-poor apart from tH- 
ploiting the available CPRs maintain thekr 


Tam b 3 Share or Gross Inc ome from CPRs* to Totai Gross Incxime of Households |M 

Selecteo Three Vulages 


Type of Village 

Category 
of House 
holds 

No of 
Households 

Total Cross 
income 
(Rs> 

Gross 
Income Per 
Household 
(Rs) 

Share (Per Grom 
Cent) of Income Ptr 
Income Household 
from CPRs from CMbs 
to Cross (Rs) 

Income 

Developed 

Poor 

12 

103998 

8666 

72 

626 


Non-poor 

27 

I06293S 

39368 

44 

n46 


. All 

39 

1166933 

29921 

47 

1402 

Medium 

' Poor 

26 

183739 

7066 

128 

906 


Non poor 

21 

466834 

22230 

56 

1233 


All 

47 

650573 

13841 

76 

1052 

Backward 

Poor 

13 

116121 

8932 

81 

726 


Non-poor 

41 

478365 

nwt 

106 

1242 


Ail 

S4 

594486 

11009 

102 

1118 

Ail three 

Poor 

SI 

403858 

7918 

100 

794 

villages 

Non poor 

S9 

2008134 

22563 

62 

1393 


Ail 

140 

2411992 

17228 

68 

1175 


* Gross income from CPRs is the imputed value of biomass (fodder, fudvraod and small timber) 
collected and the imputed cost of free grazing during the year 


Tabi 14 Consumption of Fodder by Ruminant Livestocs in Seiecteo Three Villacb 


Type of Village 

Category of 
Households 

fodder Consumption (Quintals) by the Ruminants 
(Per hh) 

Own* 

Free** 

Purchased 

Total 

Developed 

Poor 

225 

817 


1042 



<21 6) 

(78 4) 


(100) 


Non poor 

6409 

158 75 

007 

222.91 



(288) 

(71 2) 

(003) 

(Hkft 


All 

45 07 

112 42 

005 

15754 



(28 6) 

(71 4) 

(003) 

(10(B 

Medium 

Poor 

5 38 

26 25 

1 54 

33 17 



(16 2) 

(791) 

(4 6) 

(100) 


Non poor 

4814 

85 94 

103 

13513 



(35 6) 

(63 6) 

(0 8) 

im 


All 

2448 

32 92 

132 

78 72 



(31 1) 

(67 2) 

(1 7) 

(10(B 

Backward 

Poor 

3 42 

18 49 

384 

25 75 



(13 3) 

(71 8) 

(149) 

(100) 


Non poor 

1697 

62 88 

0 82 

8067 



(211) 

(77 9) 

(1 0) 

(MO) 


Alt 

13 70 

3219 

155 

6744 



(20 3) 

(77 4) 

(2 3) 

(100) 

All three siHages 

Poor 

414 

20 2 

176 

25 92 



(160) 

(77 2) 

(6 8) 

(100) 


Non poor 

36 6? 

97 40 

0 63 

13667 



(28 3) 

(71 3) 

(0 4) 

(100) 


All 

260t> 

69 21 

105 

96 32 



(2" I) 

('1 8) 

(11) 

(100) 


Atofrr Figures in the brackets are percentages to total 
* Crop residues are collect^ from own fields 

•• Collected from the developed planuuion (socul forestry project). Collected ft™ 
other farmers* fields and imputed quantity of fodder through free grazing on CPRs 


ml 
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Iff Kubtto <4try it is difficult “fat «ood coil^on uc cakulaied, even ■ child 

poen- to maiiHatti ttw ramiiwiit livestock hat to be paid inoie than tb« average wage 


villages per household use of Codder k moie 


r 


on available CPRs. And thus tl^ own 
few animals per household. 
lEyen in the backward village it is the non- 
who maintain a larger number of rumi- 
IKestock than the poor. But the dispari- 
in Uv^tock holding across poor and non- 
r households is less in the backwaid 
than in the developed village Further, 
in the backward village one can find both 
and the non-poor households main- 
ning sheep and goats (Table 2). Due to the 
gradation of CPRs, the rural households 
ry to concentrate on less risky animals 
sheep and goats) which can be maintained 
an lower quality and lesser availability of 
and forages from CPRs than in the 
case of other types of animals. Similar 
in the composition of livestock due 
the degradation of CPRs have been 
by Jodha in his study of dry legions 
India (Jodha, 1990). Another study in a 
‘ ught-prone region of Karnataka by l^ha 
also found that as the quality and quan- 
ty of CPRs declines, apart from the poor 
loven the rich households concentrate on the 
ng of sheep and goats [Pasha, 1991]. 

CONTRIBUTION OK CPRS TO THt POOR 

In spite of the shrinkage and degradation 
f CPRs, their contribution to the rural 
my continues to be signiricant, parti- 
y in dry and drought-prone areas, 
odha had found in his study that the per 
schold per year income derived from 
PRs rang^ between Rs 530 and Rs 830 in 
iffeient areas of India, and that this was 
than the income generated by a 
of anti-poverty programmes in some 
(Jodha, 1986]. Tkble 3 shows that in 
study villages both poor as well as non¬ 
poor de^nd to a greater extent on CPRs. 
Around 10 and 6.2 per cent of the gross in- 
e of poor and non-poor households, 
ively, come from CPRs. This iiWludes 
tly fodder and fuelwood collected as 
the imputed value of fodder grazed by 
ruminant livestock. Though the available 
CPRs ate degraded and are unable to meet 
he required demand of biomass by the rural 
s, nevertheless, in their absence 
households would have had to pay 
ly towards the purchase of such 
Since the cash income of the rural 
is hardly enough to provide two meals 
day, spending on fuelwood and fodder 
be suicidal for them. Increasing the 
of rural poor to CPRs by protecting 
regenerating these resources as well as 
equal opportunity to the poor in the 
qtid tnaiwgcmeni of CPRs on a sustaitui- 
way seem to be the urgent need of the 
tt was observed in the study villages that 
and children aged between 10 and 
bdonging to the poor households browse 
five to six km on CPRs (induding road- 
i) for dead andfatlen wood, twigs, ihor- 
bosbesi dry leaves, roots, etc If wages on 


rate in many dry villages. 

Though CPRs play a crucial role in the 
household economy of the rural poor, it is 
the non-poor who get more benefits from 
CPRs in absolute terms. Nadkarni et al 
found in their study in the western ghats of 
Karnataka that income from CPRs was 
much mote in the case of rich households 
than among the poor families though in 
relative terms the poor obtained a greater 
proportion of their income from them 
(Nadkarni et al, 1989, pp 147-48 and 152). 
We obtained a similar picture in our study 
villages. Table 3 explains that in our study 
villages the per household gross income 
from CPRs is nearly double (being Rs 1493) 
among the rich households as compared 
with that for poor households (being Rs 794). 
But the difference is higher still in the 
developed village, which shows that even in 
the developed village the pressure on CPRs 
by the non-poor is high, in spite of their 
economies being more diversified. In the 
developed village apart from the benefits of 
development it is the non-poor who exploit 
the available CPRs to the greater extent. 
Though the poor households get much less 
income from CPRs, it is rdatively more im¬ 
portant in their total household budget in 
the developed as well as in medium level 
villages. On the other hand, in the backward 
village, both per household gross income 
from CPRs as well as share of income from 
CPRs to total gross income is higher among 
the non-poor as compar^ to the poor 
households (Table 3 for details). 


in the case of the non-poor than m poor 
households. In the developed viliaiK the 
share of fodder collected from CPRsfotoud 
fodder used Iqr the poor appears to be very. 
high (78.4 per cent) but in absolute terms it 
is very meagre, since their total consump¬ 
tion itself is very low. On the other han^ 
it is the non-poor who extract the maximum 
amount of fodder from CPRs inchiding the 
developed- areas. In the backvrard village 
though there are large areas of CPRs, the 
poor purchase a substantial proportion (144 
per cent) of their total requirements of 
fodder. Since their agriculture depends on 
animal husbandry to a large extent (for own 
draught power and manure) these house¬ 
holds try to maintain the required number 
of ruminant livestock. Alscx animal husban¬ 
dry supplements their mea^ household in¬ 
come. I^r households cannot depend fol¬ 
ly on crop cultivation in the dry villages, as 
crop cultivation is risky and uncertain here 
Also, their average size of landholding is 
very low and hence non-viabk as compared 
with that of the non-poor. 

Generally it is assumed that as develop¬ 
ment takes place, along with a reduction of 
CPRs, the rural households themselves 
adopt new methods of fuel consumption. In 
other words, as the availability of fuelwood 
from CPRs declines and the rural families’ 
iiKome rises, these households shift to new 
methods of fuel use and consumption, i e, 
to biogas, electricity, kerosene; fuel-cfficiem 
‘choolas’ (hearths), etc Buf in our study 
villages almost all the households continue 


Tabie 5: Fuuwood CoNSUMFriON (PER Household) in Slieitm Three Villages 


Type of Village 

Category of 
Households 

Fuelwood Consumption (Quintals) 

Per Household 



Own* 

Free** 

Purchased 

Total 

Dcx'cloped 

Poor 

0.42 

18.17 

1.25 

19.84 



(2.1) 

(91.6) 

(6.3) 

(100) 


Non-poor 

32.21 

5.30 

— 

37.51 


(85.9) 

(14.1) 

— 

(WO) 


All 

22.43 

9.26 

0.38 

32.07 



(69.9) 

(28.9) 

(1.2) 

(100) 

Medium 

Poor 

1.17 

21.47 


22.64 



(5.27) 

(94.8) 

— 

(100) 


Non-poor 

14.44 

12.48 

0.66 

27.58 


(52.3) 

(45.3) 

(2.4) 

(100) 


All 

7.10 

17.45 

0.30 

24.85 



(28.6) 

(70.2) 

(1.2) 

(100) 

Backward 

Poor 

0.15 

18.05 


18.20 



(0.8) 

(99.2) 

—P 

(100) 


Non-poor 

2.43 

20.44 


22.87 


(10.6) 

(89.4) 

— 

(100) 


All 

1.88 

19.87 


21.75 



(8.6) 

(91.4) 


(100) 

All three villages 

Poor 

0.74 

19.82 

049 

20.85 



(3.5) 

(95.1) 

(1.4) 

(100) 


Non-poor 

14.30 

13.97 

0.15 

28.42 


(50.3) 

(49.2) 

(0.55) 

(100) 


All 

9.36 

16.10 

0.20 

25.66 



(36.5) 

(62.7) 

(0.8) 

(WO) 


Notes-. Figures in the brackets ate percentages to total. 

* From own fields. 

** CoHecigd from the developed planiaiion (social forestry project), from other 
faemurs’ fields and from CPRs. 
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CI*>iMdbwii1wid((cro|)nri4ues) Even 
the ilemoHS ^n* chooia (Aid enkieni 
health) has not made any impact even in the 
developed village: In fact, per household 
consumption of fuelwood is the highest in 
the developed village and th« too among the 
rich households (Ihble 5) Though the shaie 
of fuelwood from CPRs to the total con¬ 
sumption of fuelwood by the non-poor is 
low (14.1 per cent), these households have 
managed to meet the requirements from 
their own lands Further, in the developed 
village; though the poor households depend 
on available CPRs for thar fuelwood re- 
quiiements, they do also purchase it Dorn 
the market This shows that the overall 
development of the village has affected the 
poor much in terms of decreased avaiiabili 
ly of fuelwood and fodder from CPRs 

Apan from protecting the CPRs from fur¬ 
ther d e g ra dation, their partKipaiivc manage¬ 
ment, involving dl the rural households, 
particularly the rural poor, promotes the 
socud bond across families at the village 
level This will help both poor as well as the 
nch For esampl^ in the past the poor main¬ 
tained the livestock of the nch on common 
grazing lands and in turn used to get paid 
for their services in terms of cash, fodder, 
fuelwood and livestock This was both a 
meaiu to sircngthen the social bond at the 
village as also an assured source of inecune 
to the poor In our study villages, though 
the devdopment agencies have tried and suc¬ 
ceeded in protecting and regenerating the 
degraded CPRs, they have failed in involving 
all sections of the rural society in such 
devetopmental programme. It appears that 
the share of poor households in the biomass 
from the developed CPRs may further dec 
line as the quantity and quality of biomass 
from tt increases This is because it is the 
non-poor who have an absolute control over 
the use and management of such resources 
Even while taking up the degraded CPRs for 
development it appears that all the house- 
hofds were never consulted or involved No 
doubt the ofTiciais along with the represen 
tauves of the nch might have persuaded one 
or two poor households to accqrt the 
scheme In reality, however, there was no ac¬ 
tive involvement oi participation The poor 
as a result of thar soao-political and 
economic submission to the non-poor hardly 
express thar clear views Keeping the poor 
in the background a few representatives of 
the nch try to commercialise and gam from 
the developed CPUs In one village, the 
finest offi^s have tried to form the village 
committee to manage the CPRs, by involv 
ing all the households But m practice no 
committee is acuva The leader of the village 
(an eble) plays his own games as does the 
leaiter of the poor 

Further, it may be interesting to under¬ 
stand how actuallythe rural poor peicave 
the CPRs. In otha words to what extent do 
they protect the CPRs by theu partiapation 
in the use and management, if equgl chance 


isgi^ What we bavehotl^tllroiiih our 
own discussions wah the poor households 
in the sample villages is that, even these 
housdiolds laigdy prefer the available CPRs 
to be distributed among them as PPRs The 
reasons for this reaction may be due to 
(I) Unequal disipbution of PPRs (land and 
livestock) among the rural families, (2) Lack 
of CPR-based PPRs among the poor, (3) 
Neglect of non-marka forces in the rural 
economy, and (4) Lack of a proper policy 
by the government aboqt the CPRs. parti 
cttlarly, legulansation of the encroached 
CPRs Thus, in such a situation promoiing 
partKipation from all sections of the rural 
socKty in the use and management of CPRs 
seems to be a difficult task 

CONCLUDINO OBSLRVATIONS 

CPRs play a very important role in ihe 
rural economy of Karnataka This role was 
much more in the recent historical past 
Nevertheless, even now these lesources con 
tribute substontially to the gross income of 
rural families The rural poor had a greater 
access to CPRs in the past, which has come 
down by nearly SO pa cent 1 he reduction 
m CPRs or the reduction of access to ( PRs 
by the poor is due to encroachments of these 
resources by rural families and due lo 
government^ programmes 

In absolute terms, the contribution from 
CPRs to the gross income of the rural non 
poor IS much more than m the case of poor 
families But m relative tarns whatever the 
poor ga from CPRs is very important and 
cruaal in thar household economies L ven 
now apart from thar shnnkage and degrada 
tion, CPRs contnbute subsuintially to the 
loud requirements of fodder and fuelwood 
by the rural families 

Developmental agenaes have tned to pro 
tect and develop the degraded CPRs so that 
the access of poor to these resources is im 
proved They have also tned to involve all 
the rural families at the viIIhc level m the 
use and management of the available CPRs 
with mixed reaaions Thus, more than pro 
tcctmg the CPRs, it seems essential to have 
(ommumty based use and management ot 
these lesources with the active participation 
of all the lural households In addition to 
the increased availability of biomass from 
the protected CPRs, community-based use 
and management of these resources can also 
help m promoting sustainable development 
of agnculture and allied activities of the 
rural areas. Once all the rural households are 
involved m the management of CPRs it may 
not be difTicult even to have common tmga 
tion equipment, tractors, utters, gram 
hullers, etc, at the village irvel If this hap 
pens, the overall develoinnent of the vilUpc. 
particularly of the poor families car be 
achieved 


Notes 

[The paper is a product of the laiger proieci 
sMnsored by the Ford Foundation on 
'Economic and Insiitutional Aspects of Un 
cultivated Lands* in progms ai the Insliiuie for 


Sioeli^ aiid tecBitiiialcChaiiiki aii glfci fa 
picsenud ai ihe Seminar oiTTOwards Cliwkilg fl 
India's IMistelands* oraaniied by Instih^ fpd) i 
Social and Economic Change; BangaloH; dnfi i 
mg Deoemba IMS, 1991 fhe author MgnMlM t 
to M V Nadkarni and V M Sao for thdr >. 
guidance m preparing thu papa The vahiatir 
cornmems and suggestions mue by them weld 
vay hdpful | it 


The seieaed vitlaga are Tadapaili (Bidar 
distna), Herundi (Raicbur duina), SMMkh 


I 


pura- and Kurumaraddikeit (CbitradiHM 
distna). Bahiasandra and Saihenahim 
(Dimkur distnet). kolur and Bande Marat- 
andra (Bangalore distna). Digadur and 
< huinambally (Mysore disina), Samakaiiatt 
(Mandya disuia), Clulkoor (Hassan distna), 
Bommanahalli (North Kanara distna) and 


Kabaka (South Kanara disiria) 

2 This includes area under forests, arazin 
grounds, barren and uncutiurabie lan^ lank 


beds and foreshores 
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Decline in Sex Ratio 

Alternative Explanation Revisited 

S Iradaya Rajan 
U h Mishra 
K Navaneetham 


COMMENTING on Kundu and Sahu 
(hereafter referred as KS) on thar note on 
variation m set ratio (SR) (October 12,1991], 
we had provided an alternative explanation 
for the decline in SR noted in the 1991 Cen 
sus (December 21,1991) Again, Saraswathi 
Raju and Mahcndra K Premi (hereafter 
referred as RP) have joined the debate 
neither making any meaningful contribution 
nor clearing the doubts raised by us 
(April 25,1992] RP in their re examination 
of alternative explanation have made 
scathing criticisms ‘blindly* against us 

1 

We have clearly stated that the 1981 C cn 
sus had provided a relief on SR and the 
1991 C ensus has brought back the same issue 
to the crossroads If one reads the kS note 
carefully they have otfered an explanation 
for the decline in SR noted in the 1991 l en 
sus (Octobci 12 1991] kS states the 
decline in the number ol females b> five pei 
thousand males during 1981 91 has, there 
fort, comt as a i udi shoe k We do support 
kS on the issue but we certainly differ on 
explaining the diverging trends 

In their cast to support kS RP have rais 
ed another ciiiiial question Is the decline 
in SR reported in the 1991 Census correct’ 
In this context it is the dutv of the fellow 
demoKiaphrrs lo c lardy the issue before ol 
fering anv explanation let us solve the con 
troversy first 

Premi states “If proper adjustment is 
made in the differential under count of 
women in 1971 (raising the reported SR of 
930 to 937) the 1981 as well as the 1991 SR 
follow a monotonically declining trend line 
(Premi, I99lbj further kundu and Premi 
argues “the 1981 increase in SR was arti 
fictal” and the “female under count in the 
1971 census was much greater” (kundu and 
Premi, 1992] A' long as RP'are interested 
to *provoke discussion' on matters of impor 
tance, we intend to provoke Premi and 
Kundu and Premi separately for their 
‘academic wisdom' 

This IS the first time in the last decade 
(198l>9l), probably, the last two decades 
(1971-91), that Premi has offered the above 
explanation after the release of the 1991 
piriiminary results which have clearly stated 
that the SR has declined by S points between 
1981 and 1991 Surprisingly, it took 20 years 


for the authors of ‘academic wisdom’ to 
understand that the 1971 SR should be raised 
and 1981 SR was artificial Unexpected 
trends (change) occurring in any issue 
(observed data) can he increased (inflated) 
or decreased (deflated)—this is not mean 
mgful research This is the duty of the social 
scientists and demographers to investigate 
this peculiar phenomenon rather than make 
blind statements on the basis that it was 
‘generally agreed’ and VonviiKingly argued’ 
Who agreed that the 1991 SR follows a 
monotoriically declining trend*’ Who argued 
the case’ In (act, except Premi and Kundu 
nobody in India or abroad have either ac 
copied or argued that the decline in SR noted 
in 1991 Census was wrong [Nanda, 1991 
C oale, 1991 Snnivasan, 1991, Paihak and 
Ram, 1991 kanitkar, 1991, Kundu and Sahu 
1991, Visana 1991] In fact, Premi himself 
has contributed man^ reasons (questionable) 
for the decline in SR noted in the 1991 cen 
sus (Piemi 1991a) 

II Premi argues that the counting of males 
and lemales is inaccurate in the census, how 
have he and his Delhi based colleagues 
already com, -xl (published) many books 
using tht I9*il c rnsus data (Premi, 1991b 
Bose, 1991, Jolly 1991 ]** This is just like the 
priest saying that preachuig applies only to 
others and not for the preacher 

Moreover, the 1991 Census represents the 
13th census of India as reckoned from 1872 
and the fifth alter independence. Does Piemi 
mean to say that there is no improvement 
in the census over the last 100 years in terms 
of the quality of data** We are sorry to say 
that Premi has neither understood the pro 
blem of SR nor provided any meaningful 
explanation For instance; A R Nanda 
(itegistrar General and Census Commis 
Stoner for the 1991 Census) in an interview 
to The tconomic Times on the eve of com 
pletion of the 1991 Census states, “the fact 
that SRS dau tallies rather well with the pro 
visional results indicate that the census has 
not really been that bad” \TheEconomK 
Times, 1991] The truth from the lion’s 
mouth* 

tven if we accept Premi’s academic 
wisdjm of raising the SR of 1971 then SR 
follow a monotonically declining iiend (s 
It not ‘normal’ in the Indian context because 
we had this trend for the last 1(10 years It 
the 1991 Census results are ’normal’ then 


what made his colleagues Kundu and Sahii 
write on SR^ And what tempted Raiu aadl 
Premi to support their argument'’ For in¬ 
stance, A R Nanda writes, “The slight im- 
pi ivemeni in SR noticed in the 1981 Censiii 
hrs not been maintained in 1991 and in fact 
there has been a fall by five points from 934 
in 1981 to 929 in 1991 it is however, dif¬ 
ficult to pin point any particular reason for 
the decline in sex ratio which requires a 
detailed analysis” (Nanda, 1991) Surprising¬ 
ly, an abnormal trend found in the sex ratio 
being adjudged by the authors to be noimal 
indirectly indicates their limited grasp over 
the demographic analysis 

Moreover, ntany leading demographers m 
India and abroad have already written on 
the recent decline in SR noted in the 1991 
Indian Census They are Snnivasan (1991), 
Pathak and Ram (1991), Coale (1991), 
Visaria (1991 ] Thus rejecting Premi’s claim 
of monotomcallv declining trend in SR as 
false and baseless we proceed to our views 
on alternative explanation 

11 

RP strongly argue in favour of am¬ 
niocentesis alfecting the sex ratio to a large 
extent—this cannot be generalised Further 
Its impact should only be limited to the 
population of vounger ages for it is a recent 
phenomenon In this context the differen¬ 
tial found by comparing the SR of 10+ 
population of current census with the overall 
SR of Its preceding census is expected to be 
least affected by this recently popular 
medical technology Such differential has to 
be explained entirely in terms of sex differen¬ 
tial in mortality at the country level with an 
additional component of sex sdective migra¬ 
tion at the staie/regional level 


Tabli I Indirk i tsTiMATisor Mattrnai 
Moriai ns IN India 


Souice 

Skar 

Maternal 

Mortality 

Rand’ 

NSS, 14th and 
16th round* 

1957 60 

1306 

NSS i9th round 

1965 V 

1211 

SRS 

1972 76 

898 

SRS 

1977 81 

855 

SRS 

1982 86 

555 


Notes * Information from the t4th Round 
for rural areas and from the Iftth 
Round for urban areas were 
combined 

- Maternal deaths per t,<X),000 live 
births for women in the age inter 
val 15-49 

Sounr Man Bhai, Navaneetham and Irudaya 
Rajan (1992) 
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Tam e 2 Aveeale Rate m Annuai Dec i im 
m ace Specieic Death Rates, India, 
1970-86 

(in Prr cent I 


Age 

Average Rate of Annual 

Decline in Death Rates 


Male 

Fnnale 

04 

263** 

2 81*» 

39 

3 lO** 

2 32** 

10-14 

2 00* 

2 30” 

IS 19 

1 32” 

1 88** 

20-24 

1 20** 

2 0l»» 

25-29 

1 34” 

2 32*‘ 

30-34 

I65** 

3 31” 

35 39 

1 50*» 

3 03** 

4044 

1 80” 

1 74»* 

4549 

1 86” 

2 51” 

50-54 

1 56** 

2 30” 

55 59 

1 76” 

1 72»* 

6044 

1 25” 

1 57 *» 

65-69 

1 08” 

1 55 »* 

70+ 

1 I3*» 

1 42” 

All ages 

2 22” 

2 53»» 


Notes •* SignificJinc at I per cent level 
* SignifiLant ai 5 per itnt level 


The impact ol amniocentesis on a biased 
sex ratio was no doubt expressed by many 
during the 1980s The senior authoi of this 
note has participated in the f-orum igainst 
Sex Determination and Sex Pre selection 
Ibchniques to fight against this menace in 
Its initial years and attended a workshop in 
Bombay in 1986 (Irudaya Rajan 1986] Wt 
are against female foeticide but the question 
here is about its contribution to the decline 
in SR noted in the 1991 Census Moreover 
the popularity and out reach of this improv 
ed medical technology is not a generalised 
phenomenon in the context of India s social 
reality and diversity In our alternative ex 
planalion, we have made it clear that this 
improved medical technology is not easily 
accessible to people from all walks of lift 
except the educated urban elite who live in 
mega cities and surrounding areas” Further 
aw argued that “the ministry of health and 
family welfare sought to discourage this test 
which has been banned in Maharashtra” On 
the same lines, an authoiity on SR Visana 
[1991] agrees ^ut it being primarily an ur 
ban phenomenon RP has simply dismissed 
this explanation by quoting a leview on sex 
ihscrimination and sex pre selection tests by 
Patel [1988] suting that “it has been found 
that the women who avail of this facility 
come from all strata of society middle class, 
slums and high profile, irrespective of caste, 
religion, educational and cultural back 
ground" [Patel, 1988, Jeffrey and leffrey, 
1983] in fact, the above sentence is quoted 
by Pitel [1988] from Jeffrey and Jeffrey 
[1983] If one scans the article of Jeffrey and 
Jeffrey [1^3], Patel has misquoted Jeffrey 
and Jeffrey [1983] and RP has again mis 
quoted (borrowed) the same hnes from Patel 
11988] lb support their argument RPhave 
not only indulged in a city based study but 


have also misquoted other studies (fm ex¬ 
ample, Jeffrey and Jeffrey, 1983] 

During the controversial debate on the 
socio-demographic consequences of ammo 
centesis test during the 80s EPIf itself has 
published the views of many lescarchets in 
Its columns One such researcher, Viswanath 
{l983]categorica)ly says it is an urban 
phenomenon and concludes that even in 
urban areas there is a class component to 
the practice of locticide. To quote his words 
“It IS well known that leave alone scanners 
or sophisticated equipment for cairying out 
sex determination tests even the basic health 
amenities are either inadequate or not 
uniformly available in rural areas Moreover 
It would be naive to assume that vast ma 
jority of the urban poor who lead a hand 
to mouth existence will visit clinics which 
deal or specialise in amniocentesis (sex deter 
mination tests)* Though amniocentesis test 
IS becoming common in many states, it is 
not occurring on a large enough scale to af 
feet the sex ratio [Oangadharan, 1991] The 
behavioural factors like son preference/sex 
discrimination arc likely to be reflected in 
highet female mortalitv However, moderni 
sation and development are expected to 
weaken these forces and bnng about im 
provement in sex ratio [Kulkarni, 1991] 
Almost all studies quoted by RP to justify 
the popularity of amniocentesis are based 
on an urban coverage Mc>st of the studies 
conducted on amniocenlest' are earned out 


m mgjor chks hke Bombay and Odhi [Pud, 
1988, Abraham, 1964, Abrahan and Shukla, 
1983, Chhachhi and Satyamda, 1983] 
Moreover, Patel's article seems to have a 
feminist bias which therefore sounds emo¬ 
tional regarding the consequences of am¬ 
niocentesis but she states categorically, 
“more rese<.rsh on the prevalence of sex 
determination test needs to be don<^’ IMe do 
agree with her in this conclusion and call for 
luither extensive research to impart know 
ledge to younger generation through the 
educational system 

111 

Another disagreement that RP had was 
regarding excess male mortality We have 
suted categorically that not only lias adult 
mortality favoured females but there is also 
an observed excess male mortality dunng the 
decade under question Further, we argued 
that the rate of decline in infant mortality 
has been much faster for females compared 
to males during 19g0s 

Srinivasan writes, ‘ statewise estimates of 
moitality for the period 1981 91, available 
from the SRS up to 1989, reveal that the life 
expectancy of females in most states in 
eluding Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, 
has been rising more rapidly than that fot 
males during the decade Other indi ators 
of mortalitv available from various sample 
survevs conducted in several slates also reveal 
substantial improvements in the infant and 
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ehild mortalky lewd» «f |irl children, reduc¬ 
tions in maternal mortality, and in the 
overall aduh fiemale mortality The expec¬ 
tation of life at birth of females has been 
computed to be higher than that of males 
in almost all the stales during the decade 
1981-91 Demographically in a situation 
where the expectation of life of females is 
rising faster than that of males, the SR of 
the population has to increase, this is con 
irary to the findings of the 1991 Census” 
[Srmivasan, 1991] 

Pathak and Ram argu^ “it appears that 
females were in a disadvantageous position 
during the early stage of mortality transi 
tion But, since the 1960s, the annual change 
in life expectancy has been higher among 
females so as to reach equality by 1980 Dur 
ing 1981 8S, female life expectancy isobserv 
ed to be slightly higher than male life expec 
tancy Faster improvement in mortality for 
females has been observed even in rural 
areas 1 he question that now arises is 
“Despite the improvement in female life ex 
pectancy, why has the sex ratio declined dur 
ing 1981 9r” [Pathak and Ram, 1991] 
Moreover, the recent study by Man Bhai 
et al [1992] have concluded that maternal 
mortality in India has declined from 1106 
maternal deaths per 100 000 live births dur 
ing 1957 60 to 5'5 during 1982 86 (see 
lable 1 for details) 

Not only do the abovt studies indicate the 
extent of improvemciii in female mortality 
over a period of time but ihev also provide 
evidence for the case of excess male mortali 
ly RP also questions our extensive analysis 
by saying that they have no information on 
our methodology We provide supporting 
documentation of excess male mortality as 
can be seen fiom Tables 2 and 3 

It IS evident from the table that there has 
been a statistically significant decline in 
death rates at every age interval during 
1970 86 for women in almost all the age 
group except 5 9 [more details on this aspect 
see Mart Bhat and Navaneetham 1991] The 
differential gain being largest in the age 
group 2S-49, t e,the reproductive ages The 
•decline in maternal mortality appears to be 
the prime reason for the steep fall in mor 
lalily observed among women of reproduc 
tive ages [moix details, Man Bhat et al, 
1992] 

If we divide the period into 1970 78 and 
1979 88, the result presented in Thble 3 reveal 
that the rate of decline is continuously faster 
among females than males since 1970s up 
to the current decade for ages IS and above. 
During 19751-88, the rate of decline is 
statistically significant in all the age groups 
for females, whereas it is significant only in 
age group 0-14 for males This shows that 
mortality of males has stagnated dunng the 
1980s mainly due to sugnation in the adult 
mortality On the other hand, mortality 
reduction among females was faster in the 
decade mainly due to improvement m the 


maternal and child health programme This 
IS true not only for states like toida but also 
for other major states in India [Man Bhat 
and Irudaya Rajan 1990, Man Bhat and 
Navaneetham,'1992, Irudaya Rajan and 
Navaneetham, 1992, Irudaya Rajan, 1989] 

IV 

RP’s argument on 7-f break up o** the 
population seems less reasonable compared 
to the lO-f break up, proposed by us More 
over, when we study the decadal event, it is 
worthwhile to have a lO-i- break-up to under 
stand the trend in sex ratio The authors of 
‘academic wisdom’ fail to understand this 
basic philosophy In fact, Rithak and Ram 
have tned to explain the decline in SR using 
the same logic of splitting the population in 
to less than ten years and ten and above 
[Pathak and Ram, 1991] However, 7 + 
break up makes no sense as the 7 -t- popula 
non in one census will have some com 
parative relevance with 17 + population of 
the following census But the 10-f com 
parison is more useful, for census being a 
decadal event Our argument is to compare 
the 1981 Census data with 1991 Census to 
understand the role played by the binhs dur 
ing the previous 10 years It seems irrelevant 
to accept their argument but as long as RP 
are interested in our methodology, we will 
explain 

Our calculation of sex ratio for 10-r 
population of 1991 is based on a projected 
age sex structure tor the period 1991 whose 
total was closer to the enumerated popula 
tion of 1991 ^nd therefore the quantum of 
decline in sex ratio tor 10-r population 
might have bc'cn an exaggeration But a 
similar exeaisc made by Pathak and Ram 
(19911 on the same line shows that 10 + sex 
ratio in each census is lower compared to the 
same in its earlier census for all ages [sec 
Table 4] 

Note, every census has reported the 10-i 
SR which IS lower than the SR for all ages 


in the earlier census Accordiini to 
and Ram, surprisingly, this trend a alfeiw, 
between 1981 and 199), hence it may 
that till 1981, sex ratio was tending m faviwr 
of males with some degree Or the other bm 
has favoured females during the last decatia 
Oiii e,:imate shows the same trend. TMl 
suddc n alteration is not readily conceivable 
by n any demographers as it cannot be suBp- 
1> explained by the existing sex differential 
II mortality Some of the argumoits ai 

Pathak and Ram [I5I9I] also go against their " 
own findings Such confusions probably are j 
taking place due to complete acceptance the 
male enumeration is correct [Srimvasan, ' 
1991, Pathak and Ram, 1991, Coale, 1991; 
Parasuraman and Roy 1991] Moreover, the 
repetitive argument on female under count 
does not seem very convincing as con¬ 
siderable activities have been carried out 
during the period after International Women 
Year in 1974 for improving the visibility* of 
women The awareness created thereby is ex¬ 
pected to reduce the possibility oi under¬ 
count of females Some demographers not 
only piovided an explanation for the decline 
in SR but also estimated the missing females* 
(under enumeration of females) in the 1991 
Census Some esumatesaa presented in the 
following statement (Table S) 

With this background we proposed an 
alternative explanatior of double counting 
of males According to RP our a'ternative 
reasoning ol suspecting male double coun¬ 
ting has not been well conceived because it 
IS not backed bs piopcr quantiUiive evi- 


Tabii- 5 EsriMMi'- Of Mi smi ftMAits 


Authors 

Missing females 

Srimvasan (19911 

5 7 million 

Pathak and Ram [1991] 

4 1 to S 5 milium 

Coale [1991) 

22 8 million 

Parasuraman and Ros 


[19911 

3 66 million 


TABih 3 Tsiimaiisoi- Moriaiiii Diciini Durisk. 1970-78 and 1979 88, India 




Annual Rale of Decline (Per Cent) 



1970 78 



1979 88 


Age Croup 

Male 

female 


Male 

Fiemale 

0 14 

1 52« 


I 12 


2 06*» 

146** 

IS.49 

019 


160 


065 

194** 

50-1 

on 


002 


0 55 

068*» 

All 

145** 


lOS 


1 65*» 

1 73*» 

Note ** Significant al S per cent level 






Tabu 4 

Srx Raiio fiik Au Acts and 10 f 

POPUI Al ION 1 

IKOM 1951 m 1991 ClNSUStS 


I9SI 

l%t 


1971 

1981 

1991 

All Ages 

947 

941 


930 

934 

929 

lO-r 

937 

928 


923 

928 
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<lenc& As sex ratio is a function of both 
males and females, it cannot always be view¬ 
ed with one component (male counting) 
taken to be accurate. Further, them is little 
Ikerature justifying such accuracy in male 
counting over the years which will challenge 
our lusincion. The repetitive explanation on 
this issue being oriented towards female is 
simpty not sustainable because all efforts to 
improve female counting as well as femaic 
survival over the last century cannot be 
decried, it is our strong feeling that a pro¬ 
per judgment can only be made by examin¬ 
ing the accuracy in counting of both the 
sexes. On this ground, our supposition can¬ 
not be ruled out simply because it lacks 
quantitative support. Some researchers have 
I argued that ‘under-count of females have 
i been repetitively stressed without much 
research’ [Kulkarni, 1991). 

V 

RP’s unwarranted conclusion on slowing 
trend of migration to metropolitan cities 
justified on the basis of tempo of urbanisa¬ 
tion is not appealing. Despite the tempo of 
urbanisation (defined in terms of existing in¬ 
dices of urbanisation) being slower during 
the decade 1981-91, the metros as well as 
class I towns have grown faster during the 
last decade compared to the smaller class 
size towns. Also the study of urbanisation 
should not be confined only to its growth 
rate; tempo and pace In India, the contribu¬ 
tion of class I towns to .the total urban 
population have gone up from 60.4 per cent 
to 65.20 during 1981-91, whereas states like 
Andhra Pradesh. Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Ihmil Nadu and West 
Bengal, it accounts for two-thirds of their 
respective urban population. More surpris¬ 
ingly, in Maharashtra and West Bengal the 
share of class 1 towns as 77.85 and 81.71 per 
cent, respectively [Mishra, Irudaya Rajan 
and Ramanathan, 1992). 

Inddenially, though the pace of urbanisa¬ 
tion is found to be slow during the last 
decade, it is quite alarming to note that 23 
metros account for one-third of India’s 
urban population. This is a sample evidence 
of disparity in the distribution of urban 
population in India. Moreover, more than 
17 per cent of the population live in the four 
mega cities, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras [Nath, 1991]. We have developed a 
methodology to study the urbanisation call¬ 
ed Class Progression Ratio (CPR). The CPR 
is defined u “the chance of a particular size 
■ class urban settlement growing into any of 
the higher size classes’’. Its computation is 
> idmilar to that of parity progression ratio 
t commonly used in fertility analysis. Cont- 
. mry to RPs view, our analysis demonstrates 
lhat there is clear evidence of urban growth 
rill major urban centres .[Mishra, Irudaya 
: ftqjan and Ramanathan, lW2j. If the growth 
' of major urban centres was high between 
j 1981-91, there is every chance of heavy 


motion turn rural areas among men thus 
providing a clue for our hypothesis of male 
double counting. 

As stated earlier, a strong evaluation ap¬ 
proach has to be undertaken with considera¬ 
tion of earlier censuses based on their ex¬ 
tent of accuracy and completeness before 
commenting on certain issues like SR as it 
can never change instantly without un¬ 
expected happening. 
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The terms of reference of the Tenth 1 inance Commission do not 
bear the imprint of the structural reform programme undertaken by 
the central government This is clearly brought out by the 
pLraditional emphasis on tax effort and tax potential without any 
,,^nerence ,U> tax reform or rationalisation at the state level and by 
i^the a|;8#iic^ of any reference to one of the central aims of the 
adjustment programme, namely, reducing the role 
>of government and the a^ea of public enterprises 2.^9 


'*^ccounting for Environment 


Environmental accounting has been engaging the attention of 
international organisations dealing with the development of systems 
of national accounts. The interactions among environmental, 
economic and social statistics are being brought out and 
methodologies for estimating environmentally adjusted measures of 
income are being examined. Potential magnitudes of such 
adjustments to conventionally estimated income levels (or depletion 
of natural resources and for the costs of avoiding environmental 
degiadation could turn out to be quite substantial 2S33 


Idrntity and Advocacy 

there IS a (.tear paradox in the 
Jharkhand movement the intense 
articulation oi demands For 
recognition of the Jharkhandi 
ideniilv IS made by those whose 
wavs of life arc likely to appear 
alien to ihc people on whose 
behalf they claim to speak 2551 

ExtraTcrritorial TADA 

The Indian home minister and ihc 
British home secrriaiy signed an 
exiradition neats in taindon in 
September While in India all 
opposition to the treaty has been 
sought to be labelled as ‘khalisiani 
the sheer arbitrariness and malice 
embedded in the ireatv should 
make opposition to it a matter 
of principle 2531 


Gender Dimension 

While both men and women sufler 
during communal disturbances, 
rarely do studies examine the gender 
dimensions oi the adverse etiecis 
Report on a proirci to examine 
the efFccts of communal uois on 
women in two areai of baroda city 
which have been continually 
a flee led by communal riots 
since the early 8(K 2522 


The Way It Ends 

This IS the way India ends, not with 
a bang but with a bill which intends 
10 render begging a criminal activity 
only within the bailiwick ot 
(he Union Territories 2519 


Social Action Groups 

Ihe last two decades have seen an 
upsurge of grassroots action groups 
with activities ranging from disaster 
relief through self-reliant development 
to conscieniisation for structural 
liansformaiion A review of the 
debate, going on in academic and 
activist circles alike, on the 
iraiisformaiive potcmialiiirs 
and limitations of these micio 
action groups 2557 


Blaming the Victim 

tribal pockets of Thane district near 
Bombay recorded over a hundred 
deaths due to gastroenteritis in 
this August and September 1 he 
government's response has been 
typical blame the inhals for their 
Ignorance and apathy in dealing with 
the disease, rush medical help and 
set up a special group to look 
into the health needs of the 
adivasis 2527 


INcw Face 

A visit 10 Bangkok's UN building 
reveals the new military face cf 
the United Nations 2532 


Left Out 

In the Hindi belt the social forces 
likely to support a lefi-cemnu 
platform have been represented 
politically by a number of anti- and 
non-left trends, while ihe tradiiional 
class forces of the left have eiihet 
remained unorganised or have 
formed part oi some ruling 
class coalition 2521 










LETTERS TO EDITOR _ 

Supprf*ssing Protest minister had laid on October 6. The 

powers-that-be could not tolerate this 
THE shameful treatment meted out to the deriance of ‘authority’ aod ‘forces of 
chairman of Bharat Jan Andolan. B D Privatisation’, at the very outset of their 
Pharma, at Jagdalpur on Oaober 28 efforts to enter the tribal areas. On recetv- 
which has evoked widespread condemna- ***? their orders, the loc^ workers con- 
tion is not an isolated incident, rather, it ^^Pired lo put an end to this powerful p^ 
symbolises the increasing tendency in our P*®'* reaction. The local administration 
country to treat the assertion of an in- ®''”‘ ^ indirectly in- 

dependmt or different opinion as a crime; “"sp'racy, remained a 

in fact immediate suppression of dissent ^ spectator. ^ ^ 

is being considered to be legitimate. Even strategy of this conspiracy is now 

now the people in power in Madhya becoming evident. Hundreds of people 
Pradesh arc repeatedly saying that op- 'vere taken to the village where B D 
position to the ‘march of development’ Sharroa was supposed to be staying. He 
will not be tolerated. It has become would have been insulted, and this would 

almost a rule that anybody who tries to ii*ve led to fights and killings, and 

expose the faulty intentions of the govern- Sharma too would have been killed in this 
mem is branded as anti-national and anti- process. And thus, inhabitants of this 
development. The ‘rulers’ in Madhya region would have been terrorised. In the 

Pradesh, after provoking the crowds name of law and order, the leaders would 

through fake propaganda, are now pass- arrested; and tlw ‘progrms’ of 

ing It off as “spontaneous reaction by the **** plant ensured with the shifting 
people’’—a tactic which is the first step alliance between the 

in the direction of rise of fascist forces. Pnvatc sector and fascist forces has led 
If this tendency is not curbed immediate- ‘fismrbing situation whereby ef- 

ly, then these forces will spread rapidly being made to rob the tribal 

and may dominate the country. resources and establish 

a neo-imperialist regime ki the process. 

The Jagdalpur incident was part of a Thus, the provisions of the constitutions 

conspiracy which could not be earned out are being grossly violated and ridiculed, 

fully, by chance. The Mawalibhata area. Shanna’s biggest ‘cruie’ is that he is 

where the opposition to the proposed steel asserting emphatically ehe issues of 

plant IS going on, is dominated by tribals. human nghts and convcyiiv to the nation 
The people from six villages in this area the fwlings of the ‘voicekis’ tribals, who 
had taken the vow of ‘shall die but will have become the biggest hmdle in the way 

not move’ and 10,000 of them had ap- of the neo-imperialiH throes. He has 

proached the government at Jagdalpur. sought to make the tribals owners instead 

with this resolve. The whole town was of mere labourers in the Mw system, and 

nonplussed. Before this, the people had has challenged the atliinpts of the 

up-rooted and broken the foundation capitalists to create ‘domains’ through 

stone of the steel plant, which the chief manipulation of capital. This tendency is 
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becoming strong not only in the tribal 
areas, but the whole nation. International 
capitalism and multi-national corpora¬ 
tions ue actively supporting these tenden¬ 
cies, if not actively involved in them. 

To oppose these neo-imperialistic 
designs and its immediate symbol, the 
Jagdalpur incident (so that such incidents 
may not recur), a meeting has been 
organised of all democratic and pro¬ 
gressive organisations, institutions and 
.friends, by Bharat Jan Andolan at 
Jagdalpur on December 4 at ‘Siraur’, 
whjcrit tlje alliance of private sector and 
fascist forces had made the assault on 
democratic values. 

Medha Patkar, Kaluram Dhodade 
and Vinyan 

Secretaries, 

Bharat Jan Andolan, 

New Delhi. 

Ashok Rudra 

DEB KUMAR BOSL’s obituary note on 
Ashok Rudra (October 24-31) misses one 
important part of Rudra’s life, the effect 
of his personality on the society he 
belonged to. Rudra was an intensely 
moral person. The same code of values 
that made certain kinds of economics 
unacceptable to him also determined his 
conduct with students, colleagues and 
neighbours. His intolerance oi selfish or 
iahibitive behaviour in people he dealt 
with every day distanced him. but also 
earned him respect. His 12-hour working 
days made him something of a legend in 
easnoing Santiniketan. His research pro¬ 
jects employed generations of San 
tiniketan students. Rudra probed their in 
terests and did more than anyone else 
would to realise these, often, and specially 
with the women, at the risk of creating 
subtle conflicts with their families. These 
relationships always grew into bonds that 
lasted long after the dependence had ceas¬ 
ed. A final year MA, wavering between 
a bank job, IAS and PhD, faced relentless 
persuasion, backed by high-quality in¬ 
tellectual help, until that casual interest 
crysullised into a research proposal. It 
was sompthing of a wonder that a statisti¬ 
cian of Rudra’s eminence settled at a 
university that professionally gave him 
nothing. Bur i^crtiaos Santiniketan did 
givt hm. '•! vldition to the natural 
charms to which he was sensitive, a 
chance to discharge what he saw as his 
social responsibilities. In the small and in¬ 
sular community at Santiniketan, Rudra 
left a mark which will last a long time. 

Tirthankar Roy 

Bombay 
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A Dangerous Thing 


E ven though the Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) 
of the National Literacy Mission can by no stretch 
of the imagination be described as being as radical as 
the plans of adult literacy in China, Cuba or Nicaragua, 
curiously enough it has already become a red rag to 
the ruling politicians in our country. The chief minister 
of Andhra Pradesh, K Vijayabhaskara Reddy, at a re¬ 
cent meeting of district collectors of his state 
fulminated against “some of the materigl in the 
publications brought out by the literacy missions” 
which he felt was “not in conformity with the policies 
of our government” and warned that such lessons 
would be expunged. 

The immediate provocation for Reddy’s outburst 
was an innocuous lesson in a textbook for neo-literates 
in Nellore district. It described how a woman became 
indignam at the sight of the youth of her village 
squandering away all their earnings on arrack and 
mobilised the rest of the women to force the closure 
of the arrack shop in the village. It was a story writ¬ 
ten in simple Telegu for neo-literates. Nothing would 
have happened if the learna-s had just committed the 
lesson to memory instead of taking it ^riously. But 
the wcmien learners of Nellore decided to translate the 
message into a real life situation by forcibly closing 
down the arrack shops in their villages and preventing 
arrack auctions there. A case of life imitating fiction? 
But while the Nellore women took spontaneously to 
thoi message found in the lesson out of the sheer necessi¬ 
ty to prevent their men-folk from pouring their hard- 
earned money into the coffers of the arrack contrac¬ 
tors, the Andhra Pradesh government has also spon¬ 
taneously reacted to their action to protect its own in¬ 
terests which are equally important for it. A large part 
of the state government’s annual excise revenue of 
Rs 860 crore comes from the auction of arrack. 
Besides, the arrack contractors, who mainly belong to 
the ruling Congress(I) party, enjoy powerful political 
clout. In such a situation, if the neo-literates decide 
to put into practice the lessons that they are being 
taught, their actions quite understandably cannot be 


“in conformity with the policies” of Vijayabhaskara 
Reddy’s government. 

But the Andhra Pradesh chief minister is not alone 
in his irritation with the TLC. One of the first 
things that the Congressd) chief minister of Kerala, 
K Karunakaran, did on assuming office was to disband 
the Kerala Saksharata Samiti which had played a 
leading part in the literacy movement in that state, 
thus disrupting the TLC classes. In Pondicherry, a 
voluntary organisation which organised literacy 
centres has been accused by the government ot being 
anti-patriotic. Its fault is that it has used a song in 
the post-literacy primer for neo-literates which asks 
‘Freedom for the country, but why poverty for us?* 
In Pudukottai in Tamil Nadu, when the district 
collector arranged for the leasing out of quarries to 
neo-literate women who had passed out from the 
literacy centres (which meant the removal of the 
contractor who had been exploiting these women), 
political pressures began to operate and the collector 
was transferred from the district even before she could 
start the post-literacy classes for the neo-literate 
women. 

Pressures of a different type can be discerned in 
Narsinghpur in BJP-ruled Madhya Pradesh, wherein 
a bid to prove that the district is totally literate (pro¬ 
bably to bag an international award), the administra¬ 
tion has turned the literacy campaign into a nightmare 
that is almost reminiscent of the coercive measure of 
the family planning drive of the Emergency period. 
According to a social activist and researcher who 
recently visited the district, unemployed youth were 
first lured with false promises of jobs to volunteer as 
teachers in the literacy centres. When they withdrew 
after realising that there were no jobs available, the 
administration forced government school-teachers to 
take the classes under threat of transfer or suspension 
if they refused. In one village, the sarpanch took away 
the ration cards and withdrew government subsidies 
and other welfare facilities to force the villagers to 
attend the classes. 
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KARNATAKA 

Out of Favour 

WHAT is surprising is not that S Banga- 
rappa has been forced to resign as ditef 
minister, but that he remained in office 
so long. His two years have probably been 
(he most eventful reign for any chief 
minister in Karnataka in recent years. He 
led a charmed life, sailing from cri.sis to 
crisis, mostly of his own making. In the 
end he perhaps dug his own political 
grave. For although it would be nice to 
believe that the central leadership of the 
Congress(l) acted boldly after carefully 
examining the reponedly 2000-odd pages 
of evidence submitted to it, the truth was 
that Bangarappa had to go because be had 
become a political liability. 

There were many occasions when 
Bangarappa’s decisions embarrassed 
Narasimha Rao. His handling of the 
Cauvery water issue was particularly inept 
and lost him supporters. After the 
Supreme Court struck down the ordinance 
he had promulgated on the interim award 
of the Cauvery Water Dispute Tribunal, 
Congress legislators had sought to pres¬ 
sure the prime minister into dismissing the 
chief minister. This was supported by 
three Karnataka ministers at the centre, 
Margaret Alva, Jaffer Shareif and 
B Shankaranand. following the eruption 
of violence on the Cauvery issue. That 
Rao took the unconventional step of ask¬ 
ing the governor to conduct an indepen¬ 
dent review of the state government’s 
handling of the riots was perhaps by way 
of a warning to Bangarappa. But clearly 
Rao was unwilling to sack the chief 
minister. By February the dissidence in the 
party against Bangarappa had taken 
definite shape with K H l^iil, Vccrappa 
Moily and S M Krishna, all contenders for 
the chief ministership, coming out openly 
against him on the issue of the handling 
of the Cauvery dispute. 

In the meanwhile Bangarappa’s deci¬ 
sion to put off the rilla parishad and man- 
dal panchayat elections indefinitely and 
imposing an administrative officer at ZP 
level came in for much criticism. In March 
came the ’crisis’ of the budget leak with 
the speaker, K H Ranganath and Moily 
playing significant roles in it. Here again 
the PM instructed the governor to look 
into the matter closely. In late March the 
Karnataka Rajya Rayatha Sangh (KRRS), 
the powerful farmers’ lobby with two 
members in the as.sembly, organised a pro¬ 
test drawing over 20,000 farmers, seeking 
the dismissal of the government. It was 
also the KRRS which drew attention to 
the issue of corrupt deals in granite 
licensing, interestingly, neither the deals 
nor the gravity of 20 extra licences for sell¬ 
ing of arrack, which came in for sharp 


criiicnm in the assembly, elicited public 
comment from the centre. Around this 
time the Karnataka High Court struck 
down the government order permitting a 
Delhi-based company to develop a coun¬ 
try villa township on the banks of the 
Arakavathi river catchment area for the 
reservoir which supplies drinking water to 
Bangalore. 

By now Bangarappa had alienated all 
the Congtess(l) heavyweights and sur¬ 
rounded himself with an openly corrupt 
coterie many of whom had been investi¬ 
gated by the Ix>k Ayukta at one time or 
ther other or had been caught out in cor¬ 
rupt deals. His peremptory dismissals of 
civil servants and questionable appoint¬ 
ments also made news: he dumped two 
chief secretaries in 18 months, finally ap¬ 
pointing a man who had been the object 
of attention by the Lok Ayukta and had 
actually been suspended. And he suspend¬ 
ed a newly-appointed zilla parishad adm- 
ninistraior, ostensibly because he had 
publicly called for a change of leadership, 
but in reality because he had upset the 
arrack lobby by banning its sale m his 
district. (The officer was recently rehabi¬ 
litated at the PM’s behest.) In July came 
the computers deal in which the govern¬ 
ment purchased 100 Apple Mackintosh 
machines from a local company, paying 
Rs I crore over the market price. In yet 
another controversial decision, Bangarappa 
decided to curb the powers of the Kar¬ 
nataka Public Services Commission in the 
appointment of high school headmasters 
on the ground that the body was corrupt 
and a new and .separate body would be 
constituted for the purpose. 

The ca.ste factor began to make its 
presence felt with the 80 vokkaliga and 
lingayai members among the 176 Con- 
gresstl) legislators banding together under 
the leadership of S M Krishna to push out 
Bangarappa. In Septembet the state 
government decided not to withdraw its 
permission lor the establishment of nine 
private colleges in defiance of the Supreme 
Court ordci banning capitation fee col¬ 
leges, a government decision which was 
struck dowo by the Karnataka High Court 
subsequently With six dissident ministers 
quitting by late (October there was little 
chance that Bangarappa could hold out. 
His decision to revoke the order on private 
colleges and not to appeal against the high 
court decision was hardly significant 

AYODHYA 

Only a Respite 

PRIME MINISTER Narasimha Rao has 
had to cut short his Dakar visit to return 
to the capital on an urgent fire-ftghting 
mission as the D-Day—Det^mber 6—fixed 


by the Vishwa Hindu FiHrtsh^.tOuiriBfya 
Jtuuta Pariy and thidr asM^auM for tha 
beginning of the renewed kar seva dnkws 
near. Fire-fighting operations may ind«ed 
have to be undertaken literally as wHI as 
metaphorically as the communal passions 
released by the instigators of the kar seva 
may lead to laige-scale incendiarism and 
even a killing spree After decades of dilly¬ 
dallying by the Congress governments at 
the centre as well as in the state of UP, 
with opportunist stoking of Hindu funda¬ 
mentalist intransigence on occasions, 
the present union government, led by 
Narasimha Rao, criminally wasted the last 
four-month reprieve indulging in prac¬ 
tically meaningless powwows. Not that 
any other secular force in the country- 
centrist or leftist—did anything much bet¬ 
ter. Now with the explosive threat loom¬ 
ing, the secular forces are desperately try¬ 
ing to seize the floating log—a reference 
to the Supreme Court for a definitive 
judgment—to save the country from 
drowning in chaos. 

Perhaps this is the only escape route 
open for the present, but it may prove to 
be a temporary reprieve once again. Is 
there really any as-surance that the highest 
court’s judgment may not go in favour of 
the Hindu fundamentalists? Or is there 
any guarantee that the Hindu fundamen¬ 
talist forces would feel obliged to refrain 
from going on a rampage following an un¬ 
favourable court verdict? 

Hence, the legal gambit may at the best 
be a route to another temporary respite. 
T he fundamental issue behind the dispute 
is that of safeguarding the democratic 
pluralism of the country—the only 
guarantee of its unity and integrity, hence, 
of its independence and progress. It has 
to be tackled politically and politically 
onl>. by mobilising the collective wisdom 
of the population through sustained and 
principled work of all democratic and 
secular forces. No party has really serious¬ 
ly and sincerely pressed for this so far. 
While some immcdialee tactical move may 
indeed have to be initiated, to stave off the 
imminent crisis, steps for its long-term 
and tadical resolution should not be 
relegated to the background any longer. 

HUMAN RlOHrS 

Lip-Service 

A Cnrrespondi'nt write's'. 

ABCJUT a dozen human rights activists 
were forcibly thrown out of the halt and 
the secretary of their organisation alleged¬ 
ly slapped l^a policeman during a human 
rights seminar organised by the West 
Bengal Left Front in Calcutta on 
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Nil W'iEbc^'A»o~ 

issue -of hURiBn nghts. ' 


teristic 

metit on the issue of humm rights. 
Though fonnally organised in the Left 
Front’s name, the seminar was primarily 
a CPI(M) affair. The chairperson, an 
academic, and another (irominent CPI 


THE elections in Angola and the ewu- 
ing vtofence raise numerous questions 
about the so-called peace processes being 
brolcered by western powers in African 


deihoMiised wtlh both -ptrties, 
especially UNiTA, hrdding back he^' 
troops and sophisticated weapons. 

Given this, Savimbi’s allegations hf 
fraud in the elections process was hatd^' 
tenable. Even so, a recounting and an in¬ 


personality apart, almost all other 
speakers at the seminar belonged to the 
CPKM). Tlie Congressd), however, was 
lepresented by a lawyer-MP. 

The crime for which the APDR (Asso¬ 
ciation for the Protection of Democratic 


countries. And for Angola, with the three- 
week old cease-fire at best shaky, there is 
the crucial question whether the country 
will once again be plunged into civil war. 
Major concessions have been offered to 
Jonas Savimbi and UNITA, but no one 


vestigation was ordered which brought up 
the fact that while there were ineffttien* 
cies, there certainly was no rigging. Not 
acc^ting this Savimbi put into action his 
20.(X)0 odd troops and weaponry and 
fighting broke out in many cities, cspecial- 



Rights) activists were pounced upon was is still certain whether the group will be ly in the south, Savimbi’s tribal strong- 
that they had interrupted the proceedings represented in the multi-party meeting to hold, which had voted solidly for UNITA. 
by raising the inconvenient question of the be held next week which will lay the While Savimbi’s demand for a repoll for 
Left Front government’s human rights groundvrork for a coalition government, the presidency had to be rejected because 
record. Their moral authority to do so That Savimbi would not accept a nega- of the enormous problems it created, dos 
cannot be really questioned. This organi- rive poll verdict had become clear some Santos was persuaded to accept a coali- 
sation was banned by the Indira Gandhi time before the elections in September. He tion government. The UN-brokered cease- 
government during the Emergency. Since promptly challenged the results which fire came into efffect at the end of 
the withdrawal of the proscription, the gave a marginal victory for Jose Eudar- October. 

APDR has been consistently fighting for do dos Santos with 49.5 per cent of the What will happen in Aiigola now is 
the punishment of these guilty of violating votes and Savimbi trailing with 40 per anybody's guess. UNITA, if h so decides, 

human rights during the Emergency cent. More importantly, dos Santos’rui- can seize several southern towra mid could 

(some of whom have been instead ing party, the Popular Movement for prepare for a secessionist movement. It is 

promoted by the Left Front government) Liberation of Angola (MPLA), registered undoubtedly true that Savimbi has sup- 

and of course denouncing similar lapses a more unequivocal victory. Needless to port in these areas and represents regicnal 

on the part of the Left Front government, say, the poll results were hardly a rcficc- and perhaps ethnic aspirations, which are 

it has even secured some significant tion of people’s choice in terms of policies probably mote important than its ideo- 

siiccesses in its legal battles on these as programmes offered by any of the 18 logical conflict with the Marxist MPLA. 

scores. registered parties. All parties, including On the other hand, there has been Urge- 

Even though inconvenient, the Left the MPLA, spoire of the need for massive scale disillusionment among wwking peo- 

Front representatives in the seminar should foreign investments, privatisation and pie about the MPLA during its one-party 


have honestly admitted their lapses in the 
past and promised better performance in 
the future, that is. if they really meant 
business in this sphere. But from what 
Jyoti Basu and his party's leader in the 
Lok Sabha, Somnath Chat ter jee, said at 
the seminar it was clear that they were 
hardly concerned with human rights as 
such but only with the question of the 
central institutions' authority to 
oversee the state governments’ role and 
record in this field. 

Th( small hall, half-packed with plain¬ 
clothes security staff to guard the VIPs 
and VVIPs on the dais had a proportion 
of the CPl(M)’s cadres too. who voci¬ 
ferously expressed their righteous indigna¬ 
tion at the vioUtion of their 'democratic 
rights’ by the disruptive APDR activists. 
Only, these young gentlemen seem to be 
unaware of the faa that the APDR people 
were merely following in the footsteps of 
the CPI<M)’s maximum leader, Jyoti 
Basu, who in his ‘salad days’ used to 
heckle the British Labour Party’s 
speakers at Hyde Park meetings and 
claimed credit for this long afterwards, as 
may be seen from his biographical 
sketches during his earlier election 
campaigns. 


economic liberalisation. The rebel group 
however, rejected the results on the ground 
that the elections had been rigged. 

It may be recalled that these elections 
were the follow-through of a process 
which began in May 1991 when the 
UNiTA and MPLA signed a peace accord 
under UN auspices. The terms and con¬ 
ditions included demobilisation of the ar¬ 
mies of both parties, the creation of a new 
force drawing from UNITA and MPLA 
cadres. On the political front the peace 
process comprised preparing the ground 
for multi-party elections and acting as 
observers during the elections. There was 
much enthusiasm and voter registration 
was higher than expected and a National 
Electoral Commission was set up to con¬ 
duct the elections. On the military side. 


rule. 

It is a moot point tvhether there was a 
clear understanding on how these regional 
and ethnic aspirations were to be accom¬ 
modated within the Constitution and the 
structure of government. It is more likely 
that none of the peace-brokers saw these 
as issues to be resolved before the for¬ 
malisation of the democratic processes 
through multi-party elections. This also 
raises the question of the limits and 
relevance of insisting on multi-party elec¬ 
tions as the nodal activity in esUblishing 
democratic processes in countries which 
have seen long years of strife, fuelled no 
doubt by the aspirations of imperialist 
powers, but essentially representing con¬ 
flicts rooted in the region’s socio-cultural 
history. It would seem that unless these 


however, the going was slower: only realities are all owed to influence the struc- 
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ture of lieniocnMk itistitotiom oitd the 
proceu leading uip to a 'free and fair* 
election is a more intensive and par¬ 
ticipatory activity which can resonate 
with regional value systems, there is little 
hope that UN-brokered peace efforts in 
'ountries such as Angola can be relevant 
thi the other hand, the imperatives of in¬ 
ternational capital will ensure an ap¬ 
pearance of ‘peace’ which will in turn 
unleash and legitimise highly repressive 
governments. 

NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 

Tribute to Indigenous 
People* Struggle 

Aziz Pabaney writer. 

THAT the Nobel Peace Prize should 
have gone to a Tighter for indigenous and 
tribal nghts in this year of ‘celebrations* 
for the 500 years of colonisation by 
Columbus is a tnbute both to the Nobel 
Committee for its humanity as also to 
the relentless struggle of the indigenous 
people all over South America who 
have resisted the colonisation and 
maintained an identity of their own 
against continuous oppression for 500 
years. 

Rigoberta Menchu, the winner of the 
Nobel Pmee Pnz^ comes from the Mayan 
avilisation of Guatemala. About 2000 BC 
the Mayan Empire extended to parts of 
Mexico, Honduias and ail Guatemala. 
With the use of mathematics, 2000 years 
before Europe; they erected magtMfi- 
cent cities and created a culture. The 
Spaniards tried to destroy that civili¬ 
sation village by village, li^day these 
impoverished people carry on their 
daily lives with dignity and an identity 
that IS rare to behold anywhere in the 
world. 

In 1968 when we arrived in Guatemala 
we soon learnt that the indigenous 
population, compnsing more than 50 per 
cent of the population, was most 
discriminated against and denied land, 
education and other opportumties. On the 
mountainous roads one saw them carry¬ 
ing their artifacts on thar backs. Some 
carried earthen pots stacked eight feet 
high to the market places With interest 
tn local markets, I soon discovered that 
nearly all the marketing and the rudimen¬ 
tary shops in the busy Central Bus 
Ibiminal of Guatemala City were run by 
the indigenous people, who called 
themselves ‘Natunries*. They accepted 
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no other deecrh^thm by toceiiiiers nW 
might cidl them Indlaint or American 
Indians. They quietly insined ‘somos 
Natuiaies’ (we are Natundes). In the 
streets of the dty they were all over 
with their pushcarts, first to reach your 
homes. 

Amongst the finest Mayan Pyramids 
are those at Tikal in sparsely populated 
Ihten, some 400 kilometies away. W; had 
flown there. Lo and bdwld, we found the 
Naturales selling their wares. They had 
come ail the way by land and partly by 
sea to reach this far-off province. With the 
patiently hard earned money they quietly 
bought land. Some of the finest textilm 
are woven by the Naturales all over the 
altiptano (highlands). As one goes 
from village to village the design changes. 
So one can say where such and such per¬ 
son comes from. They made their own 
soap and each village was self-sufficient 
and self-reliant. 

During my Geld visits in the magnifl- 
cicntly beautiful area of Lalw Atitlan at 
the town of Panajachel (which has one of 
the oldest and beautiful churches in the 
country) we found tension in the air. 
Upon inquiry it was learnt that the town 
was keeping a vigil around the diurch in 
protest against the govenunent's decision 
to take the church oigan to the Olympics 
in Medoo City (1968). The people said for 
"Our Church has been robbed frequent¬ 
ly; besides, what has the Olympics to do 
with us?** Upon reflection, I felt they had 
hk upon the trudi. What idevanoe has the 
Olympics for the vatt majority of our 
poor people? None at all. It is ail the 
wcstemis^ elites. Gandhiji would have 
fully agreed with the Naturales.* 

Since 1968 the violence against them 
has spread widely and more brutally. 
Some negotiations have taken place on 
and off But the Naturales carry on in 
their quiet dignity. One fnend, a worker 
among the womenfolk of the altiplano, 
told me recently (1991) that the people felt 
more determined to go forward towards 
a greater Maya identity and not to follow 
the ways of the colonialists or the 
Ladinos. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for Regoberta 
Menchu was, not surpnsmgly, denounc¬ 
ed by the mihtary. She has '*ow returned 
from her exile in Mexico lo a tumultuous 
welcome in her country. Let us hope 
that in the honour to a fighter for in¬ 
digenous and tnbal peoples* rights, we 
all will also join in honouring, protec¬ 
ting and respecting our own indigenous 
peoples. 


■wwtmri II jaww', 

TWEim VEAltS AiGO 

EPW, November 18, 1972 

A Correspondent writer. 

The mrocations of George McGovern 
were of no avail Amenta did not come 
home, and the refusal has been t'outhed m 
no unceruin icms President Nison has 
been re-elected b> a fantastic tnacain The 
man, who four years ago iqucaked through 
with the loweM ever proportion of popular 
votes cast, has now been reaffirmed in of¬ 
fice by a victory which has surpassed all 
Republican records, and nearly equalled 
Franklin Roosevelt’s perfhrmance in 
1936 Only Massachusetts—John P Ken¬ 
nedy's and Harvard's Massachusetts—could 
not bring itself to vote for Richard Nixon 
None ol the other states shared this qualm 

It IS a verdict specirically against George 
McGovern, the starry-eyed, bumbling 
idealisi. and not against the Democratic 
pany, which, despite the Nixon sweep, re¬ 
tain^ control over both the senate and the 
house of representatives, and also got the 
better of the Republicans in the race for 
governorships 

The legend of the great American disen¬ 
chantment, It now seems, was but the ex¬ 
pression of protest on the pan of young 
Americans against being taken away from 
the good Me and into the morass of Viet¬ 
nam The moment Nixon (.oriyeried the 
draft into a voluntary operation and 
drastically cut down the number of 
Amencan troops in the Far Last,ihe mood 
was transformed It the Vietnamese cen- 
tinue to die. it is no matter (I the defoita 
lion of the traps and the environment re¬ 
main the aiuie reality in Ihe distant Far 
East, It IS again no matter George 
McGovern could not bemorr svrong To the 
Amertans, the lontcpi of home-toming 
was altogether narrowly defined I hey came 
home with a cynical smirk on ihcir faces 
It was a home coming which had nothing 
10 do with a rediscovery of the morality or 
darned by the founding fathers 

Besides, few could deny President Nix¬ 
on's innovative abilities in dilfereiil direc 
lions, and hts many achievements during the 
first term He has been able to re-establish 
communicaiions between Ihe United States 
of America and China after an interval of 
nearly a quarter of a century He has sue 
ceeded in making a lame kitten out of 
Sudin's Soviet Union Lven m the domestic 
sphere, while unemployment continues to 
be high and inflation is not ahogether under 
control, the Republican dogmas have been 
swept aside by the presideni Others 
might have hesitated to undo an edifice ol 
40 years, but not the man without scruples 
from Whiner, Calif He look ihe ptunge and 
devalued the dollar, and thereby hastened 
the process of international monetary 
reforms which otherwise would have been 
a victim of indefinite diihenng Tb cap ii 
all, Kissinger, his emissary; succee d e d , in the 
nick of lime; to work out with the repmen- 
laiives of Hanot and PRG the terms of an 
honourable compromise on Vietnam 
1 he radicals and the ethical minoriiies will 
now be m for a lean time in the United 
Sutes. President Nixon need ncx be potue 
any mote, ho aihbiiions having been achiev¬ 
ed beyond measure, he can now be expected 
to leave his pretensions behind 
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jollied Ity Decontrol? 


jaif^ Kapaiiia 

SOME iminuations by marketmen apart, 
it is tiecmary to get down to the bottom 
of the setbadc in proftts which the Ihta 
Iron and Steel Company has reported for 
the first six months of the current rinan- 
ciat year. Profits declined despite both 
production and sales recording increases 
in vcdume and sales income showing fur¬ 
ther improvement. The setback followed 
record profits which were reported by the 
company for the immediate preening 
year (see table). Profits suffered even as 
steel was fully decontrolled in January this 
year and from the current financial year 
the company was totally free from the 
shackles of steel control. Is it as an irony 
of steel decontrol that profits went down, 
instead of going up, during the six 
months, April to May, this year? Or is the 
setback due to some other factors, and, 
if so, wilt the management of TISCO bp 
throwing light on them? 


Marketmen have openly levelled the 
charge of insider trading in the TISCO 
scrip at the time of announcement of the 
six months’ results and following that the 
Bombay and Calcutta stock exchanges 
have instituted an inquiry by investigating 
into brokers’ saies transactions of 2.S00 
shares and more. In pursuance of this, 
TiSCO’s vice-chairman, S A Sabavala, 
called on the Bombay stock exchangers ex¬ 
ecutive director, M R Mayya, and presi¬ 
dent. G B De^. And now the union 
government has notified its approvai of 
the Securities and Exchange Board of 
India (Insider 'Trading) Regulations which 
define insider trading in shares and em¬ 
power the SEBi to deal with the cases of 
the same. Meanwhih; TISCO scrip, which 
with the announcement of the results 
on November 5 nosedived to Rs 260, 
was eroded further to Rs 2I3.7S by 
November 19. 


Alongside making the charge of in$kiBr:>- 
trading, marketmen have insinuated tbfg: 
either the six months’ results have bepn;/, 
deliberately deflated or that the results ' 
published fpr the year 1991-92 were in- r 
Hated, owing to the tussle then going on. V 
in the top echelons of TISCO over the 
control and management of the compaiQr. 
Whether or not there is any basis for su^ ' 
imputations, it is necessary for TlS(?Q*ti, „ 
chairman, Russi Mody, and managing ' 
director, J J Irani, to clarify the position. 

Chairman Mody in a signed statement 
issued with the results on November 5 
made the observation that, “while saies 
income increased by 28 per cent to 
Rs 1,537.47 crore, operating expenditure 
increased by 39 per cent to Rs 1,352.30 
crore leading to a reduction in margins’’. 
Mody mentioned “steep cost escalations 
outside the company’s control” whidi 
were “driven by substantial increases in 
administered prices, such as railway 
freight, power and petro products”. 
According to Mody, “though these were 
partially offset by an improvement in 
operating parameters, they could not be 
fully covered because of weak market con¬ 
ditions both domesticaliy and interna¬ 
tionally”. Besides, an “adverse product- 
mix” also caused margins to decline, ac¬ 
cording to Mody. 

Is this a lament for steel decontrol? 
TATA STEEL 

The Year That Was 

Records were reached in production and 
sales as well as in profits by the Ikta Iron 
and Steel Company during the financial 
year ended March 31,1992. Saleable steel 
output was the maximum ever at 1.978 
million tonnes, surpassing the 1989-90 
figure of 1.913 million tonnes by 65,000 
tonnes and exceeding the 1990-91 output 
of 1.901 million tonnes by 77,(XX> tonnes. 
Gross sales turnover was up 24 per cent 
at Rs 2,895 crore and represented increas¬ 
ed sales of 90,000 tonnes at 1.730 million 
tonnes over the previous year. Profit 
before tax scaled a new peak at Rs 278 
crore, inoeasing 17 per cent over Rs 238 
crore in the previous year. Net profit in¬ 
creased mbre over the year by 34 per cent 
at Rs 214 crore And while thm was 
under way a large capital issue of rights 
shares and secured premium notes for an 
aggregate amount of Rs 1,212 crore, the 
rate of dividend for the year was increas¬ 
ed from Rs 3.10 per share to Rs 3.50 per 
share 

Cieariy, TISCO was in top form during 
1991-92 with improvement in operations 
continuing and the massive moderni- 
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ialkMt-cum-ekpfliuion piocnunaie" it*' 
gmifying finsnciai results were possible^ 
besides, in spite of control on steel still 
subsisting for most of the year. Against 
that, despite steel decontrol, the company 
has reported a setback in profits for the 
fim six months of this year. This has caus¬ 
ed disappointment, all the more foUowtng 
the lec^ earnings it reported for 1991-92. 

The ongoing modernisation-cum-cx- 
pansion programme had started paying 
during 1991-92 itself. According to the 
directors' report, the new sinter plant 
made a significant contribution with a 
record production of 1.468 million tonnes 
which ^so exceeded its rated capacity by 
7 per cent. With improved coke and higher 
sinter proportion in the ore burden, the 
blast furnaces registered the lowest ever 
skip coke rate of 643 kg per tonne of iron, 
inclusive of 9 kg of coal injection, against 
the previous lowest of 652 kg with no coal 
injection in 1990-91. The oxygen steel 
making shop achieved a new high with an 
overall produaion of 1.239 million tonnes, 
II per cent higher than the previous record 
of 1.121 million tonnes in 1990-91. 

While steel ingot output was higher, a 
significant contribution was through a 
new peak output of continuous cast billets 
of 5,11,600 tonnes as against 4,58,300 ton¬ 
nes in I990-91. The tubes division also fur¬ 
ther improved performance with a record 
output of 1,38,200 tonnes against 1.37,300 
tonnes ip 1990-91. Similarly, production 
of anti-friction bearings at Kharagpur was 
also at a new high of 3.60 million as 
against the previous highest of 4.54 
million in 1990-91. Finally, the raw 
material division complemented the in¬ 
creased level of operations at the works: 
raw coal raisings were a record at 3.848 
million tonnes; clean coal production was 
higher by 3 per cent at 2 million tonnes; 
iron ore raisings were also a record at 4 
million tonnes, exceeding the previous 
maximum of 3.73 million tonnes in 

1989- 90, as against 3.51 million tonnes in 

1990- 91. Above all, apart from increased 
sales, the record turnover represented 
higher export volumes and substantially 
higher trading in scrap, as the company 
seized the opportunity of decanalisation 
of imports. In spite of recessionary market 
conditions abroad, export earnings (in¬ 
cluding deemed exports of Rs 19 crore) 
were a record at Rs 449 crore ($ 167 
million) and showed a 117 per cent in¬ 
crease ovCT Rs 207 crore (5 110 million) 
achieved in 1990-91. An agency depart¬ 
ment opened to deal with inward trading 
4n steel and steel-related products regis¬ 
tered a business of over Rs 51 crore in its 
maiden year of operations. 

The 1991-92 directors' report mentions 
the major divenification project in cement 
and the large expansion project at the 

2516 . 


fo to mWon. The bearihgs divition ex¬ 
pansion was to be commissioned in 
mid-1992, while accortU'ng uy the chair¬ 
man's statement issued with the six 
months’ results for this year, the Sonadih 
unit of the cement plant is to commence 
production by March ISI93 and the 
Jojobera unit in early next financial year. 
Moreover, a new blast furnace with a 
capacity of one million tonnes and a hot 
strip mill are to come on stream this year. 
All this is as part of the modernisation 
programme, phase three of which is now 
under way and which, as the 1991-92 direc¬ 
tors' report states, is likely to make 
1992-93 a “major landmark year" for the 
company. 

DCL POLYESTERS 

Maiden Dividend 

OCL Polyesters, which declared its 
nwiden dividend of 10 per cent for the 
year ended March 31,19^ has announc¬ 
ed improvement in results for the first six 
months of the current year. The results 
reported following the board meeting held 
on November 10 have shown increase in 
gross turnover from Rs 166.% crore in the 
corresponding period of 1991-92 to 
Rs 183.27 crore, as well as in gross profit 
and net profit to Rs 13.48 crore and 
Rs 4.58 crore, respectively, from Rs 11.83 
crore and Rs 3.38 crore during the first six 
months last year. The maiden dividend 
was on the cards after the company had 
commissioned progressively in pha.scs dur¬ 
ing 1990-91 the production lines of 
polyester filament yarn/chips and as these 
were in full operation during the year 

1991-92. With further improvement in 
results during the first-half of this year 
and the maiden dividend declared in the 
meantime, DCL Polyesters may well be 
announcing with the full year’s results a 
rights issue of capital, either equity or 
debentures. 

For making the additional capital issue 
an enabling resolution was moved at the 
annual general meeting held on September 
24. Besides, the directors’ report for 
1991-92 mentions of schemes of expansion 
and the requirement, therefore. Of addi¬ 
tional funds. By a separate resolution 
moved at the ACM, the authorised share 
capital was sought to be increased from 
ihe existing figure of Rs 60 crore to Rs 100 
crore, comprising Rs 93 crore (Rs 55 crore 
existing) equity and Rs 5 crore preference 
shares. The company has still to issue 
preference shares, while the issued share 
capital as at the close of 1991-92, in equi¬ 
ty shares of Rs 10 each, stood at 
Rs 4,187.83 lakh. 

The shareholders may welcome the op¬ 
portunity to subscribe for additional 
capital as and when the proposal is made 


by Ae ccio^^aa(yv^»ii|f ’ 

^ of cecity. Meaiwhile; ^ ebpiei- 
ty installed as at the close of 1991-92 was 
15,000 tonnes as against 25,000 tonmsv 
licensed, while production of filanrent 
yarn amounted to 21,205 tonnes and that 
of chips to 3,070 tonnes. Of the quantity, 
produced the company was able to sell 
21,173 tonnes of POY and 821 tonnes of 
chips with a high quality of production 
and active marketing of the goods. The 
company also made a b^inning in ex¬ 
ports with the sale of 317 tonnes of POY 
and processed yarn. The financial results 
were encouraging, though a huge increase 
in excise duty exerted pressure on margins 
and profit as return on sates worked out 
less at 13.12 per cent compared to 18.22 
per cent for the previous year. 

GALADA CONTINUOUS CASTINGS 

Turning Around? 

It is refreshing to find that Galada Con- 
timious Castings, which is under a BIFR 
financiat package of revival, is envisaging 
better prospects now. The comfUiny dec¬ 
lared a 10 per cent dividend for the year 
ended March 31,1992. Since then, accor¬ 
ding to the directors, it has maintained 
leadership in the market in all-aluminium 
conductors (AAC). Following the revival 
package, it has been adhering to BIFR 
directives and meeting all its commitments 
and obligations, including in respect of 
the payments due to the Indian 
Aluminium Company. It has since secured 
a sizeable order fron) Bombay Suburban 
Electric Supply for the supply of 61-sirand 
all-aluminium alloy zebra conductor foi 
the BSES’s 220 KV transmission line 
against a global tender. The company is 
making efforts to reinforce its position in 
the transmission sector also by catering to 
the requirements of the NHPC and the 
NTPC and other major power utilities. It 
has executed, moreover, in April 1992, an 
expbrt order for $ 3,01,500 received from 
Rural Electrification Board, Bangladesh. 
Thus rehabilitated, it also came out last 
year with an issue of 9,91,778 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each on rights basis at par to pro¬ 
vide margin money for a modCTiusation- 
cum-modernisation scheme. The issue was 
oversubscribed. 

The 1991-92 improved results are in 
spite of net sales realisations amounting 
less at Rs 1,169 lakh compared to Rs IJX4 
lakh for 1990-91. The financial ratios have 
shown a distinct turn for the better. 
However, while the dividend has been 
declared with profits recording an in¬ 
crease, the surplus of Rs 41 lakh has not 
covered the carried forward loss of Rs 62 
lakh, and the remainder loss of Rs 21 lakh 
has been set off against general reserve, 
reducing the amount in reserves and sur¬ 
plus from Rs 21.17,600 to only Rs 30,490. 
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Torrent Gujarat 
Biotech 

The Torrent Group, a leader in phar¬ 
maceuticals with a turnover of R$ 280 
crore and with over SO per cent (Rs 157 
crhre) of its sales coming from exports. 
IS promoting Torrent Gujarat Biotech 
(TGBL) to manufacture 1,000 MMU of 
iVnicilltn-C TGBL’s Rs ISO crore green 
field project is coming up at Masar near 
Baroda and is being implemented in 
technical tollaboraiion with Biotika as 
a world renowned European producer of 
penicillin IGBl’s project will help to 
reduce the import of peniallin Cuirent- 
Ijr, half of the country’s penicillin require¬ 
ment u being mei through imports 
Three majoi companies of the group, 
Tbrrent Pharmaceuticals, lorrent Labo¬ 
ratories and Torrent Exports are pro¬ 
moting TGBL In addition, Gujarat In 
dustrtal Investment C orporation is also 
a CO promoter of the project TGBL is 
making a public issue of 147 lakh 16 per 
cent partly convertible debentures of 
Rs 74 each at par aggregating Rs 110 2S 
crore Out of the issue, 18 lakh deben¬ 
tures have been reserved for preferential 
allotment to NRls and 7 20 lakh d^n 
lures to employees including working 
directors of the company and the balance 
of 121 80 lakh debentures are being of 
fered to the Indian public Each deben 
ture will consist of part A of Rs 20 and 
part B of Rs SS Part A will be com- 
pulsonly converted on allotment into one 
equity share of Rs 10 at a premium of 
Rs 10 Part B will be the non-conveitible 
part and will be redeemed in three equal 
instalments at the end of the 6th, 7th and 
8th years from the date of allotment The 
paid-up equity capital of the company 
after the present issue will be Rs 30 crore. 
The estimated project cost of Rs 150 
crore is being Hnanced through equity 
capital and premium of Rs ?0 60 crore 
(promoter companies Rs 24 ciore and 
GIIC Rs 6 60 crore), issue of partly con 
veriibte debentures Rs 110 25 cfore (con 
verttbic portion Rs 29 40 crore and non 
convertible portion Rs 80 85 crore) and 
imn loans from banks and financial 
institutions Rs 9 IS crore. The issue of 
debentures will open on December 14 
T he lead managers to the issue are SBl 
Capital Markets. Bank of Baroda. 
ENAM Financul Consultants and Kotak 
Mahindra Finance 

Gujarat Dehyd Foods 

Gujarat Dq|iyd Fioods (GDFL), a 100 
per cent export-oriented unit promoted 


by KI Bakshi. H S Mam and associates, 
is setting up a unit to proceu and 
ffiuiufacture dehydrated onion, garlic 
and green vegetables m the form (rf flakes 
and powders with a licensed capacity of 
2,520 MTPA The unit is being set up at 
Mirapur Road in Kutch district of 
Gujarat, a backward area SS knu from 
the Kan^ free trade zone The company 
will manufacture valud added products 
like processed foodstuffs including 
vegeubles and fruits and uscAil chemi¬ 
cals from agricultural products. The 
company is making a public issue of 
56 25 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at par. out of which 10,000 shares have 
been reserved for preferential alloiment 
to the employees, including working 
directors, of the company The paid-up 
capital of the company after the present 
issue will be Rs 9 crore. The total cost 
of the project is estimated at Rs 9 crore 
and will be financed fully through equity 
share capital (promoters Rs 337.50 lidth, 
employees Rs I lakh and public 
Rs 561 50 lakh) The company ex¬ 
pects commercial production to Mart 
at the end of Sep t e m ber 1993 The public 
issue of shares opens on December 7 
and IS being lead-managed by VMC Pro¬ 
ject Tbchnologies and State Bank of 
Saurashtra 


Sujana Steels 

Sujana Steels, which on existing share 
capiialofRs 132 crore earned a net pro¬ 
fit (annualised) of Rs SS lakh dunng the 
accounting period of four months ended 
July 31, 1992, is raising further share 
capital of Rs 3 99 crore and making an 
issue of Rs 2 92 crore, after the pro¬ 
moters’ subscription of Rs IJyi crore. 
Out of the issue of 29 20 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 at par, it is offering 28 69 
lakh shares for subscnption to the public 
on November 30 under Bank of Baroda 
as the lead manager of the issue The 
company manufactures 24,000 tonnes 
per annum of te-rolied steel products hke 
rounds, flats, angles, etc, at Bollarum 
industnai Estate Hyderabad It has been 
promoted by Y S Chowdary, who is also 
the promoter of Sujana Industries It is 
now planning backward integration with 
expansion of mild steel ingots capacity 
from 12,000 tonnes at present to 26,400 
tonnes This is to cost Rs 4 29 croie, 
which IS to be met in addition to 
share capital issue of Rs 3 99 croie, 
with term loans of Rs 30 lakh The pro¬ 
ject IS expected to be completed by 
January next. 


Shrashti Shoes 

Shrushu Shoes, promoted by H KUient 
IS setting up a Rs 10 70 crore project to 
manufacture 9.00^10 pairs of footwear 
pm^ annum The projea is being finanoed 
by rupee-term loan of Rs 1.77 crore^ 
foreign currency loan of Rs 3.53 crore 
and equity of Rs 5.40 cidr; of winch the 
promoter’s amtribution is Rs I.9S crore 
and the remaining amount of Rs 3.4S 
crore is being offered to the public The 
issue IS opening on December 14 Pro¬ 
duction IS scheduled to commence by 
January 1993 It iirill be obligatory on 
the part of the company to export 75 
per cent of its output f^rom the third 
year ami it has already entered into 
marketing arrangements with a few 
foreign buyers to take care of the ex¬ 
port obligation frmn the first year of 
production itself 


Wockhardt 

The Khorakisvalas’ closely held com¬ 
pany iMxkhardt is making a public issue 
of 30 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at a premium of Rs 185 per share on 
De c e m ber 3 with ICICI, C^P Financul 
Consultants and SBl Camtal Markets ac¬ 
ting as the lead managers of the issue. 
The public issue u to form part of a share 
capital issueofRs 69 44 crore which the 
company is making towards expaiwon 
ofbusiness It is engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of bulk drugs, chemical formula¬ 
tions, infant nutritives, targe volume 
parenterals, agricultural products and 
animal health products It is expanding 
the large volume parenterals unit at 
Wsluj, Maharashtra, and the bulk drugs 
unit at Ankleshwar, Gujarat, and setting 
up a new bulk drugs plant near Auranga¬ 
bad in Maharashtra This is to entail 
capital expenditure of Rs 45 crore in 
addition, Rs 14 21 crore is being 
expended on modernisation of the ex¬ 
isting plants and by way of R and D 
Including working caintal needs, the 
finanaal requirements for 1992-93 and 

1993- 94 are estimated at Rs 85 83 crore 
The expansion of the two existing plants 
IS to be compleled by next year while the 
new drugs unit is u> cone into commer¬ 
cial production in June. The enure pro¬ 
gramme will show residts dunng the year 

1994- 95. 
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5.2 

74 

2.5 

6.2 

4.9 

FoccigB TVade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 







Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(July 92) 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

Expon 

Rs crore 

3,971 

15,562 

11,576 

43,978 

32453 

27,681 

20432 

15474 






(35.1) 

(174) 

(36.8) 

(29.1) 

(23.9) 

Import 

Rs crore 

5,577 

21,635 

13,249 

47413 

43,193 

35,416 

28435 

2X244 






(107) 

(22.0) 

(25.4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Balance of Dade 

Rs crore 

-1,606 

-6,073 

-1,673 

-3435 

-10440 

-7,735 

-8403 

-6,570 

EinployinenI Exchange Statialica 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 



In 

In 

in 

In 

in 



March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1967 

Number of Applicants on Live Register 










as at end of Period 

Thousand 

36,552 

36,552 

34,890 

36,300 

3X776 

30,050 

30447 

30,131 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

369 

1,254 

1,413 

6458 

6476 

5,963 

5465 

5,535 

Number of Msandes Notified 

Thousand 

38 

105 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 


Number of Placements 

Thousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

ISMOSSM 

Unit' 

, 1990-91 

1989-90 

198849 

1987-88 

198647 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

Grass Donwstic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

4,72.599 

4,01,569 

3,50499 

2,94,765 

X6043 

243,799 

X08433 

146,723 

Grass Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

2,10,477 

1,99,329 

148409 

1,70405 

143471 

146466 

140433 

1.44465 

Per Capita Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

2,227 

2,148 

2,069 

l,9(a 

1,871 

1,844 

1.813 

1,790 


* ftw cuncni year uplo laieti month for which dau art available and for conetponding period of laM year. 

** Eaduding gold and SDRs. Uplo latest month for which data are available. NA- Not available. 

+ 4 Piovitioiial data. 0 Quick estimates. 

Afoiea- (I) Supencripi numeral denotes momh to which dgum Riaies, e g, superscript' indicaies that the figure it for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previout period. 
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Thii is the way India aids, not with a bang but with a bill which 
intends to raider begging a criminal activity only within the 
baUiwidc of the Union Territories. 


THE bin is tuted to be almost leady. No 
fooUng, once it is passed, it would be a 
criminal ofTenoe to indulge in begging in 
any of the Union Territories belonging to 
the jurisdiction of the government of 
Imha. Mind you. the administration in 
New Deilii is realistic to a fault. The 
Union of India is, it knows, abit of a joke; 
the Disunion of India would be a brtter 
ascription for the conglomerate it refers 
ta Its own captdrility, the establishment 
in the nation’s capit^ is no less aware; is 
severely Umitcd, as is its clout. Even when 
seized by a whim, it is not in a position 
to enforce it up and down and across this 
immense country. The chieftains of 
Raisina HiU therefore trim their ambition. 
Through the bill they have drafted, they 
ate in effete also sending a signal. The writ 
of the totalled government of India will 
henceforth not extend, they ate informing 
as much the countrymen as the rest of the 
world, beyond the demesne of so-called 
Union Ibiritories. Even this declaration is 
somewhat ambitious, for the Union Ibm- 
tottes situated in the north-east are in a 
particularly wobbly state; New Dellii’s writ 
does not quite run in those parts either. 
Once one starts calling a sp^e a spade, 
one has to admit that the bill, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, is intended for the khas 
mahal of Delhi alone: 'who cares what 
happens to the dark and mysterious 
reac^ which lie beyond the immethate 
precincts of the capital; as long as the 
chieftains succeed in prettifying Delhi, the 
residue of tbit so-called nation can stew 
in its own squalor. 

The hare-brained species over there do 
not pcriuqis realise the implications of the 
historical decision they have arrived at. 
The constituents of the erstwhile Union 
of IiKlia are being told that it is all over, 
from now on they are on their own; as far 
at they ate concerned, the central ad- 
minittFation is washit^ off iu hands, 
whether they sink or swim is no longer iu 
CMXxrn. This is not a sudden devidop- 
metiL Puiyab, Jammu and Kashmir a^ 
Assam haw been the harbingers of the 
New Rewiation: between the intentkm of 
the centre and iu execution the shadow 
has already fallen in these states. That 
shadow it now lengthening further, with 
the centre serving notice that the social 
contract, which the Indian Constitutkm 
aioQg with ail iu amendments represents, 
stands hboHshed; the Union Tbrritories 
apart, the gowrtunem of India cannot any 


longer assume the bunfen of responsibility 
for the constituent units. Since the masters 
in New Delhi have proposed to go their 
separate way, the states too wilt have the 
entitlement to proceed on their own, the 
states too will have the entitlement to pro¬ 
ceed according to their own designs. There 
should indeed be no further sco^ for any 
contentious arguments, nor a rationale for 
ugly confrontations, over the ingredients 
of optimal centre-states retations. Since 
the Union does not feel responsible for the 
states, the latter too are not constrained 
to swear allegiance to a fictioiud Union 
of India. This is the vny India ends, not 
with a bang but with a Mil which intends 
to render begging a criminal activity 
only within the bailiwick of the Union 
Ibiritories. 

If it were done when ’tis done, then 
'twere well it was done quickly. Leaking 
the contenu of the bill isa very understan¬ 
ding way of notifying all concerned that 
the party is over, and the business of India 
is being folded. It is this infiormahty which 
was so charming about the entity hitherto 
introduced as India now acknorvledged to 
be a non-entity. The arrangemenu have 
always been so easy-^ing. Both the mak¬ 
ing and the uiunaking of the nation arc 
proven to be child’s pl«y. kbu needed a 
framework of regulations and directives 
to set up a country. No problem, all that 
wascalMfor wasaphotottatcopyof the 
Ckwernment of India Act I93S; one set to 
work on it, pencilled out some inconve¬ 
nient idioms and expressions, pencilled in 
some pomposities, and voUa, the nation 
had aOmstitution. Should the contingen¬ 
cy arise to duinge any of iU provisions— 
such a contingency actually arose morn¬ 
ing. afternoon and evening every day of 
theyear each year—agrin, all that was ic- 
quirad was to scribble in an amendment. 
It was possible to enact a constitutional 
amendment even in lesser time than it 
took to tie one’s shoe-laces. The record is 
quite extraordinary: within the cramped 
space of forty-five years, this nation gave 
unto itself seventy-odd constitutional 
amendments. The arrangements were so 
civilised, unlike the absurd circumstances 
obtaining m, for instance; Canada, where; 
to pass a constitutional amendment, one 
is compelled to seek the assent of each of 
the constituent provinces from New 
Brunswick to Saskatchewan, from Nova 
Scotia to British Columbia, and of course 
Quriwe is an elephant-size separate 


we wotdd have bean hi if, rai^ 
wanted to amend the Constitutiw 
order to extend president^ rule in, IN sN 
say, Jammu and Kashmir, we nee(MNII ’ 
assenting vote from the assembly lif 
Skkim or Nagaland. Had we gone for dm 4 ' 
Canadian model, instrad ^ enacting ’’ 
seventy amendioents to the Constitwlwi, ' 
we would have failed to enshrine even 
seven. There ate some advantages of bei^ 
fortified by the wisdom rmd senritivities ^ 
of a civilisation which runs back flve 


thousand years. 

Once we—to be precise, our rulen— ^ 
have reached the oondusion that die game 
is not worth the candle and it is time to 
dissolve the Union, it again does not have 
to be a clumsy, messy business. Whm is 
necessary is only the subterft^ of a 
legi^tion which proscribes begging hi die 
Union Tbrritories alone: The hint will be 
immediately taken by those co n cerned; 
they will act accordingly. The follow-up 
measures, one can rest assured, will tabe 
place without ado or fanfare; the stales 
will go their private ways, it is not for 
nothing that the capital stock of five thou¬ 
sand years of civilisation hat been so 
assiduously carried. 


It is a diffeiem matter though whethet; 
by either threatening imprisonment or 
deportment «ta the treatment aeemdsd 
to the all^edly Bangladeshi infiitraton, 
beggary can be liquidiited from a leniiory; 
even from a Union Ibrritory. The super¬ 
structure knows so little about happen i ngs 
at the base: In a vow, this is surprising, 
because events occurring at the base are 
lately determined Iqr the doings—and 
misdoii^—of those who pcqiulate the 
supemructure. A non-egalitarian, op¬ 
pressive; tyrannous social arrangeroem 
will beget beggars; if no obvious alter¬ 
native soqrces of Uvdihood exist, people 
will take to importuning, thievery or pro¬ 
stitution. This you can call a manifesta¬ 
tion of the processes of nature. Men, 
women and children tend to get hungry 
in case they have to go without food; they 
also unfOTtunately acquire a hankering to 
cover themselves with apparel and se^ a 
roof above their head. These are the con¬ 
stituents of physiological and instinctual 
urges on the of human beings. It is 
however unfair that those bora on the 
wro^ side of the street should come to 
cultivate these urges rather than demurely 
suppress them. The fact of their having 
the opportunity to expatiate on such urges 
indicates a certain laxity in so^ 
discipline. This laxity deserves to be cor¬ 
rected with a strong hand. Our rulers have 
a preference fm, and are adept at, role- 
pboring. They srimt roles made ftunous by 
our former masters; the Bbstminster/ 
British model is really unbeatable: As hue 
as until the middle decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century, beggars were collected in 
lots of hundr^ and dumped outside the 
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tawi, Hidt «a tiict MW couM be tent to the 
gtiiows for eommiutni the offence of 
stealing a mere foalw pence; urate on tap. 
Kmi were not permitted to beg, you were 
forbidden to steal. Something had got to 
give. Ihe pick-pockets, for dm life, had 
to be sireet^art. Here was a felt need. 
Oentand created its own supply, cocking 
a moot at the consiabuJaiy, the Fagins 
took over; stealing and pilfering became 
a ruthless, organised business, lliere were 
of course otim, subsidiary aspects of the 
sodai situation. Anti-Jaoobinism filled the 
air; the likes of Mary Vfollstonecrafii were 
hated from the depth of the heart. Off¬ 
spring of the age; the Fligins were given 
to gender discrimination: they would not 
take to training lasses in the skills of 
purse-snatching. But economic depriva- 
tkm and the pangs of lack of job oppor¬ 
tunities were no less fell by young women. 

It is therefore hardly a surprise that, in 
those decades, as much as 10 per cent of 
the female population of London regis- 
Kicd themselves as prostitutes. 

Whether this nation's capital dty would 
witness similar developments at this fag 
end of the twentteth century can only be 
speculated on. Meanwhile, the inspiration 
bdiind the Raisina HiU bill is not Mffkult 
to guess. Without question it has somc- 
thiiig to do with the Structural Adjust¬ 
ment Fadlity currently being nMotiaied 
with fordgn loan-givers. The World Bank 
pscsidcnt and the International Monetary 
Fund managing director have gotten into 
the habit of a-visiting thdr colomes. They 
have to be shown things which would 
please thdr eves. Seventeen years ago, the 
then Empress of India wanted it to be 
estabUsh^ that, since she had waved the 
magic wand of the Emergency, each little 
thing had fallen to its place auid the na¬ 
tion was inexorably on the move Hoice 
followed the jhuggi clearing operations, 
and the consequences these gave rise la 
The minions now manning the govern¬ 
ment of India are itching to put up a 
lunilar good show. New Delhi must look 
ipick and span when the king-emperors 
^and at Palam wading a distance of ten 
diousand miles. The journalists aooompa- 
uying them must be enabled to cable bwk 
to Vitehington, DC: no flies in Delhi, no 
beggars either. Economic libeialisation, it 
has to be established, has been a piping 
success, Delhi must be made to look fan¬ 
tastically elegant, all dressed up, without 
a fly, without a beggar. 

Garry S Becker will tell you, it is a mat¬ 
ter of rational choice, tliw poor choose 
their fate, poverty cannot theiefoie be 
^liininated in this system. The process of 
pauperisation of the masses will continue 
the set of economic policies the govern¬ 
ment in New Delhi has opted for since 
June 1991 must nonethdess fumidi visible 
evidence of the wondrous strides the 
eounlry has made in the past eighteen 


months or theiesboufs. Povefly it w im* 
postibte to eliminate, but there are short¬ 
cut methods of liquidating the poor, or 
at least make them temporarily non- 
visible. Teeth is therefore proposed to be 
added to the Vagrancy Act bequeathed by 
the British. It would be deemed a crime 
to beg in the domain of the government 
of India, the states being excluded. Those 
who dare to beg are to be impnsoned; bet¬ 
ter still, they would be non-randomly col¬ 
lected from the lanes and by-lanes of the 
capital city, dumped into trucks, and 
shoved and push^ across the border: 
across the border are the states which once 
constituted the Indian Union. The govern¬ 
ment of India has disowned responsibility 
for these states; poverty and the poor 
might still be rampant there, that is no 
concern of the Raisina Hill chieftains. 
They can truthfully inform the World 
Bank president and the Fund managing 
director that there have been not a hint 
of any systems failure, economic liberali¬ 
sation and the stabilisation programme 
have worked miracles, poverty has been 
expelled from the Union Territories of 
India. 

One minor complication though. The 
trucks to be deployed for transporting 
beggars across the border into the wret- 
clMd states would guzzle high speed diesel 
oil. Such oil would have to be imported, 
and cost foreign exchange It vrauld not 
be an out-and-out bad thing if an addi- 



earning a luscioiu cnmiSission. Even the 
wretched Russiam, who imiu on a hefty 
advance credit in do^ before they 
would sell us their crutte pcholeum. are 
not averse to offering a kickback to the 
appropriate parlies. The Fund and the 
Bank however frown upon sudi activities. 
They could conceivably disfavour the ad¬ 
ditional import of diesel oil to fuel the 
trucks for transporting the dumpabk bqt* 
gars, in this situation, it might be 
necessary to think of the final solution as 
experimented with in Great Britain in the 
good old nineteenth century. But with just 
one differemx: instead of hanging the 
miserable scallywags who are given to 
ging, let them be shot wholesale This is 
a game the rulers of Raisina Hilt are in¬ 
capable of losing. For now they would 
need to import additional guns from 
Sweden, brightening once more the pro¬ 
spects of commissions and termination 
fees. How much guns we obtain and from 
where and at what price are issues which 
concern the nation’s security: surely the 
Bank and the Fund are not going to speak 
out of turn on such matters. If that comes 
to that, our mandarins, pragmatists to 
their finger-tips, would decide to buy the 
guns from the industrial-military complex 
in the United States itself. All would be 
well that would end wel! 
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Towards a Left-Led Anti-Communal 
Platform 

Amaresh Mi«n 

Because of the nature of social forces which have traditionally 
supported a left-centrist platform in the Hindi belt, the left has 
always trailed behind centrist forces in any such alliance unlike in 
Kerala or Bengal. The IFF is now proposing a broad 
anti-communal platform in UP with the left in lead. 


AT the very instance when the mandir 
clouds are once again threatening to hover 
over the socio-pohtical scene of UP, some 
interesting indicators emanating from the 
BJP camp are adding a new dimension to 
the whole affair. In fact the party, while 
maintaining its stridency on the mandir 
plank, is actually trying to shift the focus 
away from a sole concentration on this 
issue to cover its larger implications. L K 
Advani recently issued a sutement on how 
the real contention is not around mandir 
and masjid but the approach towards the 
question of the nation’s unity and integn* 
ty. And the UP chief minister Kalyan 
Singh has also come forward with pro¬ 
nouncements which amount to asking for 
the stretching of the actual period for the 
kar seva. 

Tlw BJP IS also trying to build an alter¬ 
native plank in the probable anticipation 
of a mid-term poll. The recent call for a 
bandh on economic issues and the stepp¬ 
ing up of the anii-Congress rhetoric are 
all moves effected with an eye to such 
possibilities. But the party is treading 
through rough terrain, liie bandh call was 
unable to evoke a proper response in a 
vital state tike UP even as traders and a 
section of BJP MLAs and MPs showed 
a surprising lack of interest in the event. 
The media also gave the bandh limited 
coverage. 

The Ram Janmabhoomi issue is clearly 
no longer creating much euphoria. While 
the matter can still arouse tempers, people 
are now wary of committing themselves' 
on the issue as was demonstrated by the 
response towards the paduka pujan pro¬ 
gramme of the VHP. >fet despite such 
developments the BJP, interestingly 
enough, appears more consolidand than 
beipre. The brahmin power groups still 
constitute the unstable element in the par¬ 
ty’s support base (they have yet to give up 
the option of going back to their ‘natural’ 
party, the Congress). But other social 
foim like the thakurs and a section of the 
backwaids are very much with the BJP 


and Its influence on a section of the in¬ 
telligentsia is intact to some extent. Recent 
moves like the anti-encroachment drive, 
aimed basically at the hordes of poor liv¬ 
ing on the margins of urban society, has 
appealed to a section of the middle class; 
and the BJP, which in the past has come 
up with measures such as an anti-dieating 
ordinance, seems keen to take on a more 
conscious class position in the ideological- 
political realm. Yet other moves like the 
proposed changes in the school syllabi 
have been unable to evoke the desired 
reaction and the drift of the peasantry to 
the BJP has also been checked after 
Ram kola. 

The Congress in the state has yet to 
chart out a clear-cut course of its own. 
This IS so even when the situation is ac¬ 
tually favouring the party—-alongwith the 
brahmins, the MusUins are also rethinking 
I heir options and have shown signs of 
gravitating towards the Congress. But the 
party remains plagued by the crippling 
leadership crisis. Despite efforts, neither 
N D Tiwari nor Arjun Singh have been 
able to emerge as the centre-piece of any 
anti-BJP opposition. And the perfor¬ 
mance of the state Congrm leadership 
has been inconsequential at best. On the 
other hand, the SJP, after the exit of 
Mulayam is trying to revitalise itself but 
the efforts of bmh Devi Lai and Chandia- 
shekhar have not gone beyond the plane 
of rhetoric. Ajit Singh recently organised 
his own rally which achieved some very 
limited success but his subsequent move 
to tour different cities and indicate his 
desire to enter into some vague anti-BJP 
alliance, are more in the nature of routine 
exercises. 

In this situation, figures like V P Singh 
and Mulayam find themselves at the cen¬ 
tre of the anti-BJP opposition and left 
parties attempted to bring these two 
together in thdr anti-communal conven- 
tidh on October 22 which was supposed 
to heMId a new phase in the state But the 
final outcome of the event did aot pro¬ 


ceed along the expected lines. MubQiain, 
of course made his appearance and tried 
in his usual manner to dominate the show. 
But V P Singh was conspicuous by W* 
absence which confirmed earlier specula¬ 
tions regarding a lack of keenness on pan 
of the Janau Dal to share a platform with 
Mulayam at its head. 

it also marked in many ways the failure 
of the left and the tactics adopted by ihe 
CPI and iheCPM. Apparently both these 
forces vrere trying to achieve in the Hindi 
heanland what they had accomplished so 
successfully in Bengal suk) Kerala, viz, the 
espousal of a centrist plank with a left col¬ 
ouring. But here the situation may not be 
conducive to an approach of this nature. 
Hir, unlike Bengal and Kerala, the centrist 
opposition has traditionally enjoyed a 
stronger status in the Hindi belt which has 
also witnessed a history of independent 
socialist assertion of the Lohiaite variety. 
The scKial forces likely to support a left- 
centrist platform have been represented 
politically by a number of anti, and non¬ 
left communist trends while the tradi¬ 
tional class forces of the left have either 
remained unorganised or formed part of 
some ruling class coalition or the other. 
The centrist political figures have also 
been quite shrewd in exploiting the situa¬ 
tion to their advantage. They have attach¬ 
ed or deuched themselves from the left 
according to their convemence and in 
nearly all cases they have retained their 
leadership. Quite unsurprisingly, parti¬ 
cularly in Bihar and UP. the left-centrist 
platform has almost inevitably led to the 
left trailing behind the centrist forces. In 
the past, efforts to forge a Krantikari 
Morcha of sorts ultimately became a 
Mulayam Singh \hdav project—the latter 
went on to become the chief mimster but 
the left parties were unable to make 
significant gains. 

But Ihe left has. it appears, learned little 
from such mistakes. If anything, its self 
confidence has eroded further: during the 
convention while the CPIM leaders hinted 
at the possibility of roping-tn the Congress 
as well in an anti-communal move, they 
went out of their way to underline the 
weakness of the left and its inability to 
assert itself. The CPI(M) general secretary, 
Harkishan Singh Surjeet in his speech also 
criticised V P Singh for failing to turn up. 
The former prime minister came in for 
repeated atucks from other speakers also 
which betrayed a faint touch of frustra¬ 
tion at the outcome of the convention. 
The CPI leader Chaturanan Mishra also 
1)01 in a lacklustre performance and his 
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Gender and Communal Riots 

Bhavna Mdita 
Trupti Shah 

What is the impact of frequent communal riots on women’s lives? 
Would the communal divide come in the way of mobilising women 
for a campaign for communal harmony? A survey in Baroda. 


discoune was particularly marked for ef¬ 
forts to portrmr himself as a food Hindu 
alongwith being a communist. 

With real issues uking a back seat (the 
conveijiion was unable to come up with 
any concrete programme or agenda) and 
(he apparent purpose defeated, the likes 
of M S Ykdav get an opportunity to flex 
their muscles which they did with aban¬ 
don. The former diief minister left no one 
in doubt about his stature and went as far 
as admonishing the 3,000-odd left cadres 
(comprising district secretaries and party 
functionaries of mainly the CPI and the 
CPM) for not showing enough grit in 
fighting communaiism. He also tried giv¬ 
ing a general slant to the communal pro¬ 
blem and even expressed hiS desire to take 
in the BJP if it so chooses to distance itself 
from the more rabid tendencies. 

it was the IPF which struck a new 
chord. The party’s entry into the con¬ 
ference itself was nothing short of 
dramatic—after all the trend represented 
by the party was once labelled adventurist 
by the CPM and the IPPs dinierence with 
the CPM on many tactical issues is still 
a thorn in the traditional left flesh. Due 
to this history and the objections raised 
by the organisers the party’s participation 
was suspect. While targeting the BJP, the 
IPFs national general secreuury Akhilen- 
dra Piatap Singh also criticised in passing, 
the ‘bad’ experience of the past govern¬ 
ments in the state in an obvious reference 
to Mulayam. He did not spare V P Singh 
either eqiecially for fritering away the op¬ 
portunity to correct the communal im¬ 
balance during hit reign as the prime 
minitter when he was unable to punish the 
perpetrators of the 1984 anti-Skh riots. 
While supporting «id welcoming the idea 
of centrist panics like the Janata Dal and 
Mulayam’s newly formed SP coming in¬ 
to a form of oppositional role, Singh 
pointed out that towards the new situa- 
tirm in which instead of centrist forces 
leading the left, it is the latter which has 
an opponunity to bring the former on to 
its plank. On this basis he called for the 
left to emerge as a centre of an anti-RiP 
polarisation which should at the same 
time muntain its disunce from the Con¬ 
gress. Any such move was also projected 
as being based on the momentum gene¬ 
rated by mass movements on democratic 
issues which could serve as an effective an¬ 
tidote to the threat of 'communal fascism’. 
Though this approach is part of party’s 
overall national strategy, it goes well with 
the IPFs claims of emerging as the main 
left force of the Hindi belt. That is why 
in si^te of the danger of isolation the IPF 
is persisting in these tactics which, if judg¬ 
ed by recent ckvelopments, have not been 
entirely without results. 


WHILE It IS true that both men and 
women living in riot-prone areas suffer 
during communal disturbances, rarely do 
evaluatory studies or reports examine the 
gender dimensions of adverse effects. In 
January 1991, the Women’s Studies 
Research Centr* of M S University of 
Baroda. in collaboration with Sahiyar 
Women’s Organisation of Baroda, initi¬ 
ated a project to examine the effects of 
communal nMs on women Irving in two 
areas of Baroda city which have been con¬ 
tinually affected by communal distur¬ 
bances since the early 80s. 

The intervievrs of women began in 
January 1991, four months after major 
riots had taken place in Baroda, sparked 
off during a Ganesh Visarjan procession 
in September 1990. During tiK period that 
followed, there was a constant tension for 
over 10 months in the selected areas, as 
an aftermath of L K Advani’s rathyatta. 
There was an atmosphere of fear, feelings 
of insecurity, sporadic incidents of vio¬ 
lence, and anxiety that any minute another 
riot might break out. Tlw interviews stret¬ 
ched over eight months mainly because of 
the diffidulties in entering the area during 
those days and the team’s concern for per¬ 
sonal safety 

TWo areas were chosen in the heart of 
Baroda city, Rjupura ni Pole and Navi 
Pole Ladwada. Tlie reasons for selecting 
them being: (I) Sahiyar’s earlier work 
among the Muslim women in the area, 
which had earned their conflilence, mak¬ 
ing them willing to talk to the team about 
sensitive issues; (2) Rajpura ni Pole 
had been severely affect^ during the 
September 1990 riot, one narrow lane 
alone having been exposed to 80 rounds 
of police firing, and (3) Rajpura ni Pole 
is predominantly a Muslim area while 
Navi Pole and Ladwada are adjoining 
predominantly Hindu areas. (This proxi¬ 
mity is one factor contributing to riots.) 
It was thus possible to interview women 
of both communities. 

Detailed individual interviews were con¬ 
ducted with 40 women (22 Hindus and 18 
Muslims). Six group interviews with about 
16 Muslim women were carried out for the 
following reasons: The Muslim area is 
lower middle class, with houses arranged 
around an open quadrangle, where women 


sit and work during the day. An interview 
initiated with one woman would auto¬ 
matically result in others gathering 
around. Further, because the area bad 
been badly affected, any talk about riots 
would arouse interest and stimulate the 
neighbours to join the discussion. 

In order to get the women to ulk free¬ 
ly, the team also had to resort to various 
strategies to keep male family members 
away since otherwise they tended to 
dominate the conversation. If there were 
men around, one team member would 
engage them in conversation so that the 
women could be interviewed by the others 
without intmuption. A few vegetable ven¬ 
dors and flower-sellers were also inter¬ 
viewed since'their workplace is in the riot- 
affected areas, though they live elsewhere. 
While most of the Muslim women tiad 
small shops, they were self-employed or 
were home-workers. 

During the interviews, we tried to gauge 
in precisely what ways communal riots af¬ 
fected women, what women perceived as 
reasons for riots, their attitudes towards 
the other community, what they thought 
was needed to be done to prevent riots, 
whether they perceive a role for themselves 
in preventing riots, and would they be will¬ 
ing to join a movement to promote com¬ 
munal harmony. 

Summarised here are some illustratm 
responses (all names have been changed 
to protect the identities of the women). 

Shantaocn has been selling floweis near 
Nyaya Mandir (tlie district court) for 40 
years, and has seen ail the riots since par¬ 
tition. She does not trust Muslims and 
feels insecure during riots. According to 
her Babri Masjid is the reason for riots. 
She does not know more than that and 
even if she did she would not speak out 
because ‘they’ will harass her. It is the 
government’s responsibility to stop riots 
and prevent ‘them’ from indulging in 
violence. 

Sakinabibi sells smcMood for children 
at her home-bas^ shop. Her son was 
severely beaten up and arrested and has 
been in jail for a year. She has sought help 
from the local (Muslim) leader to get him 
released but without success. She is in 
debt, has sold her goat and her jeweltery 
trying to save her son. When the police 
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■eaiad to Mp and jint dnit ttwir doors. 
Her house «h dMMged and though a 
sum of Rs 2400 was awaided as compen¬ 
sation, she got only Rs 250, the rest was 
swaUo^ up by officials. Her business 
collapsed during riots and !he had to take 
a loan to pto ber younger son’s school 
fees. When the riot started, her pregnant 
daughter was present at home and later 
had to be sent back to her in-laws. She 
bdieves the riot was instigated by a leader 
of a communal political party. She says 
riots occur because the government fdls 
to arrest anti-sodals and the police remain 
pauivc. 

Gaytriben is aHindu liviiy in a Muslim 
area. Her husband who is a faaory 
worker was once beaten up by the police, 
for going out during curfew. She has no 
complaint of harassment by neighbours. 
She cannot sleep during riots. When there 
is a riot they feel like leaving the place and 
going to live somewhere else, but when it 
is over they do not want to movt 

Nadli/wbibis' husband selb footwear, 
her sons are employed. Once during the 
1988 riot she had gone to buy vegetables 
at Ghadialipol, accompanied by the 
young daughter of a neighbour. She was 
suddenly surrounded by a crowd, was 
frightened, and to protect the young girl, 
held her hand and ran home fast. She told 
no one in her ’mohalla’ about the incident 
because if she had they would have gone 
and fought with the bo^ m the cto^ and 
the riou would only have got worse. Once 
when a building was on rue, her sons went 
to save people. She feels insecure all the 
lime and when she goes out she is con¬ 
stantly afraid that someone might come 
and attack her. 

A group interview was conducted with 
young women who do ‘badala’ embroi¬ 
dery work. Their menfolk drive auto- 
nckshaws. During one riot one man's auto 
was damaged, income from both autos 
and embroidery falls during riot periods. 
When the hudwid is taking Hindu school 
children in the rickshaw, the wife feels in¬ 
secure till he returns home. In another 
group interview, one of the women was a 
‘papad-maker. another gave tuitions. 
Once some Hindu school children took 
shelter in her home when riots started and 
were reached home safely the next day. 
During riots childten cannot come for tui¬ 
tions and income fails. 

Because women have the mponsibility 
for keqping the household running, marly 
ail the women spoke of difficulties in get¬ 
ting milk and vegetabtes during riots, get¬ 
ting Hour ground, of the high prices of 
food items, and the fear of going out to 
procure their daily needs. Those whose 
livelihood was affected, or whose menfolk 
could not earn during the riots, spoto of 


going bwigm taking loam iwd getting 
into debt. Those whew husbands or sons 
had government jobs fthey were mostly 
Hindus) were less affect^ because govern¬ 
ment employees* salaries are not cut 
during riots. Some men could get curfew 
passes and continue to go to work, in such 
instaylces, the women were more concern¬ 
ed about interruptions in children's educa- 
ticai, postponement of exams, etc One 
pfeblem in procuring articies of daily 
needs is having to go to far off shops due 
to the compulsion to avoid the nearby 
shops belonging to the other community. 
Generally women feel affected when 
husbands’ or sons’ jobs/earnings are af¬ 
fected, when menfolk are injured or ar¬ 
rested. They are anxious about men’s safe¬ 
ty when tl^ are out at work. 

Some women spoke of health upsets 
due to the outbreak of a riot—diarrhoea, 
high blood pressure; pidpitations, sleep¬ 
lessness, loss of appetite, shivering and 
vomiting. Intense fear and insecurity were 
frequently mentioned and the experience 
of being socially cut off because they 
could neither go out nor be visited by 
relatives. Women spoke of fear of going 
through nearby areas where the other 
community liv^, even when there was no 
curfew. 

Interestingly, those whose livelihood 
was affected were more worried about this 
than anything else Like the vmetable ven¬ 
dor who plies her trade even when the 
situation is tense because she has a men¬ 
tally retarded husband at home, and if she 
docs not pay the rent she will be evicted. 
She is more worried about her earnings 
than her life, works hard all day. does not 
know why riots occur, and has not the 
time to think about all these issues.' On 
the other hand, those who did not go out 
to work spoke of boredom at being con¬ 
fined to the house. 

Some women were evasive when ques¬ 
tioned, reflecting their feelings of insecuri¬ 
ty. Shantiben, a widow working as a 
housemaid stays in a predominantly 
Muslim area. She refused to give specific 
answers as she was being watched by a 
Muslim woman sitting in a nearby veran¬ 
dah, listening to the conversation. 

Sayrabibi who works in the family 
business of making and selling samosas 
ulks of acute financial crisis with the 
business collapsing during riots. When a 
mate neighbour started interrupting, she 
became completely silent. After he went 
away she was willing to talk but only in 
very general terms. She was not against 
people of the other community. The pro¬ 
blem could be solved only if people unite, 
she felt. 

Salma and Nagma clean garlic at home, 
they never go out, do not read newspapers 
or listen to the radio, and repeatedly 


stressed thM they iKd iKM know mytM^ 
because they live In purdah. 

Movement outside the home gets seto- 
rely curbed for women when tlw atmoi- 
phm of tension and danger persists after 
riots. One Hindu wmnan who used to go 
to a sewing class no longer does so 
because it is not ‘safe^. Ayeriw, a 17-yenh 
old Muslim girl longed to continue her 
studies but because of the unabating riot 
situation, her studies were uoppei. She 
is most unhappy about it. Rakshaben. a 
professional singer, says they have to sbnd , 
their daughter away dunng nots because 
of eve-teasing and obscene gestures by 
'them'. 

Women talk of being able to usually ui- 
ticipate probable riot dates. Those who 
can afford to, stock up the essential pro¬ 
visions. Those who cannot are badly af¬ 
fected. Getting milk and vegetables, 
however, remains a problem for all. 
Women admit that menfolk of their own 
families take part in the violence. They are 
aware of it but can do nothing to prevent 
It. They also acknowledge that they too 
help in stocking stones, etc, and in making 
acid bulbs for 'self-defence’. Swati who 
lives in a Muslim area says that neighbours 
tell her family to ‘stay’ when they are con¬ 
fident of being able to protect them. 
Sometimes they urge her to go somewhere 
else because "if outsiders come we cannot 
protect you”. Mayaben has bm staying 
in the area for the last 53 years. Once her 
son was beaten up by the police. She it 
‘used’ to riou, now they do not disturb 
her mentally. 

Hindu women exptessed strong anti- 
Muslim sentiments while Muslim respon¬ 
dents seemed to be less vocal about dnti- 
Hindu feelings. A possible reason could 
be that all the team members were Hindu 
and despite efforts we were unable to in¬ 
clude a Muslim investigator in our team. 
During one interview with a Muslim 
woman, a number of neightours, male 
and female, joined in and betme hostile 
when they learnt that the surname of one 
of the members of our team was similar 
to that of a local leader of a communal 
pany. They associated her with this leader 
whom they regarded as responsible for the 
September 1990 riot and suspected that we 
were his agents “Why don’t you go instead 
to the government and ask questions and 
tell them to reduce prices”, they retorted. 

Among Hindu women, even those who 
saw a link between price rise, unemploy¬ 
ment and riots and felt that politicians 
and goondas are responsible for them, 
blamed the police, still they expressed 
strong anti-Muslim feelings. 

A tew women did talk of members of 
the other community being kind and 
helpful. Shahni explains that her family 
has acquired a domestic flour mill, 
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beeauM getting flour ground duriiv riots 
j is difiicuil. Earlier they used to go to a 
“ flour mill owned by a Muslim. "He was 
a good and honest person but why should 
we take risk during riots.” She feels angry 
with youngsters of both sides who do 
rioting. She and her mother say that some 
Muslims are decent and cite example of 
Muslim friends who are 'good'. She adds 
that during Ganesh visarjan procession, 
Hindus shouted anti-Muslim slogans and 
Muslims reacted by breaking the head of 
the Ganesh idol. When Muslims start 
riots, the police do not prevent Hindu 
boys from retaliating, instead they urge 
them to answer back. 

Sakinabibi says she has good relations 
with Hindu neighbours, during curfew 
they help each other to gel things, and 
relationships do not get spoilt during 
riots. At the same time, she “does not trust 
Hindus" and feels constantly insecure. 

Hindu perceptions of why riots start, 
ate typical. Leaders arc responsible 
Muslims throw stones and dirty water on 
religious processions. Riots uke place 
only during ‘our’ processions, not during 
theirs'. Riots occur because prices are 
high and people want to loot shops. 
Because Congressfl) supports Muslim 
politicians, snuiggkrs, boMleggers, goon- 
das and anti-socials are responsible for 
liots. Youngstets start riots by using 
abusive language throwing stones, petrol 
bombs, ete Riots start from small events, 
personal fights among unemployed youth 
and ill-feeling between Hindus and 
Muslims. Riots happen when Muslims 
diout pro-ndiimn slogans during crurket 
matches. 

Muslims perceptions of reasons for 
riots include; LoisbI leaders of the com¬ 
munal party instigate riots; during reli- 
gious processions Hindus shout anti- 
Muslim slogans; neither Hindus nor 
MusUms but ^tsiders’ start riots and the 
police are responsible for allowing riots 
to continiM by remaining passive spec¬ 
tators of arson and looting: people from 
nearby Hindu areas start the rioting and 
the government fails to do anything. 
Goondas start riot during religious pro¬ 
cessions to give Muslim a bad name; big 
leaders are responsible; riots occur 
because they’ want to drive Muslims out 
of this country, etc Muslims expressed 
much anger against the police for being 
passive or partisan. In one group interview 
Muslim women said: “When we sund in 
the queue for kerosene, Hindu and 
Muslim women wait together and nothing 
happens. Where does this hatred and 
violmce suddenly come from? It is some 
outsiders who arc responsible" 

What should be done to prevent riots? 
There was an overall feefang of resignation 


and helplessness among women of both 
communities. You cannot stop riots. It is 
like a game of cat and mouse. This time 
the Hindus will throw more stones, noit 
time Muslims will throw more stones. I( 
will continue like this. There will never be 
peace in this city. Riots will never stop. It 
will always be like this. 

Both Hindu and Muslim women gene¬ 
rally felt that in order to prevent riots, 
government must take action to stop 
price-rise and give jobs to all. It is for the 
government and the police to do some¬ 
thing to prevent riots. A Hindu corollary 
to this was: “government should drive 
Muslims from this country. If the Muslims 
are there, there will be riots. Send the 
Muslims to Pakistan. If they want to stay 
here they should stay peacefully”. 

Do women have a role? Once again the 
responses were of helplessness. “We can¬ 
not prevent our own menfedk from indulg- 
ing in violmce. Who will listen to us?” 
There was also the argument that ‘it is not 
our responsibility, we don’t start riots”. 

One Hindu woman suggested that 
women should try to suqi youngstets from 
getting violent, and another Hindu woman 
suggested that children should be brou^t 
up in a secular way. In a broad sense many 
agreed that there should be unity and 
communal harmony and all should strive 
for this. (But at the same time they also 
expressed communal sentiments). One 
Muslim woman said that the one thing 
women can do is to prevent the men from 
going out during riots (and thereby pre¬ 
vent violence from esi^ting.) Among 
Muslim women the feeling of helplessness 
and despair seemed stronger. “Common 
people can do nothing. Only influential 
people can do something”. Nafisabanu 
who irons clothes says nobody can stop 
riots, women should undersumd that if we 
fight against price rise, then all will 
benefit. We should spread awareness of 
this and she is willing to join others to do 
so. Razia agrees women should strive for 
communal harmony and fight price rise 
but she herself has no time from papad- 
making and household work. Meenbai 
Menon says; “How can we do anything? 
If we try to get together and do something 
there may be murder and the police will 
do nothing. Why should we risk our lives? 

Naseem, the 17-year-old whose studies 
were abruptly stopped, says: “How can 
women do anything to stop riots? We 
want to do so many things but we are 
stopped by the males in our family. Some¬ 
one is stopped by a husband, another by 
a father or a son”. Sharifabanu, the only 
graduate (Muslim) in our survey, says all 
Indians, both men and women should try 
to stop riots. Women alone cannot do 
anything. Women should take jobs in the 


police. She lieradir«mqdia«l ilMdlvtd in 
any movement becmlse tire H tied to the 
house; has a small dau^iter to look after 
and her husband will not give her permit- 
sion to go out. She must be there when 
he comes home. 

A broad conclusion from the above 
survey is that women omainly are affected 
by riots in specific ways because of thdr 
gender. However, some aspects of the im¬ 
pact are obviously common to both men 
and women. Though the project did not 
include interviews with men, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that feelings of 
inseenrity and attitudes towards the other 
community need not be gender-related. It 
may not also be correct to say that women 
are affected in worse ways than men, for, 
the nature of the impact is closely linked 
with class and community. 

Interestingly, when we started the study 
we assumed that women were unlikely to 
be directly involved in violence. We were 
partially proved wrong since women 
acknowled^ that they helped in stocking 
stones, etc, even though this was for 
’self-defence’. 

The question of involving vromen in a 
campaign for communal harmony, is very 
complex, since identity with idigious 
community was much sharper than 
gender. A campaign aimed at uniting 
women of both communities has to be 
linked to issues that both groups feel 
strongly about, and in this survey it was 
price-rise and unemployment which seem¬ 
ed to have this potential, along with anger 
against politicians and police. We cannot 
overlook the fact that even those Women 
who cited the above issues as the undCTly- 
ing reasons for riots continued to have ill- 
feeling against the other community. This 
was particularly true of the Hindu women. 
Even though the latter died religious pro¬ 
cessions as one provocation for riots, not 
one of them suggested a ban on proces¬ 
sions as a measure to prevent riots. In fact 
a suggestion to ban religious processions 
came from only one Muslim woman. One 
must also examine how, given women’s 
feelings of utter helplessness to prevent 
their own menfolk from indul^ng in 
violence, they can be persuaded to join a 
movement for communal harmony with¬ 
out the aaive support of men. 

Ntrte 

(Wfe are grateful lo Vimal Balasubrainanywi for 
helping us to analyse the (indiiigs and w^ this 
report.) 

1 Earlier, during the AhmeiUbad riots of 1915, 
SEWA had noted that when the toob of self- 
employniem of rim-afbeted women were 
restored there was a marked change in their 
mood, and their dignity was pertly restored 
(SEWA Annual Report, IWg). 
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BUuiclii Women Fight Ragging 

Krishim Chaitonyii 


Sustained agitation by women students and teachers compelled the 
vice chancellor of RMdii University to issue a notification 
prescribing two-year rustication as punishment for ragging. 


IN November last year, as a consequence 
of ragging by upper caste girl studmts at 
the Ranchi Women’s Cdlege a first year 
daUt student in an advanced stage of preg¬ 
nancy had to undergo abortion. Evlier 
that year some upper caste students from 
Bihar in the course of ragging had made 
a first year girl student strip herself in a 
hostel room at Ramjas College, New 
Dellu. These old incidents acquire fresh 
relevance in the light of a refreshing 
development. The Ranchi incktent pro¬ 
voked women students to launch an agita¬ 
tion and achieve a significant victory 
against ragging despite heavy odds. 

Unlike the Delhi incittent which faded 
out of the news after the initial hue 
and cry the raggiiig incident at Ranchi 
Women’s College not tmly galvanised the 
female students and teasers of Ranchi 
University into action but also provoked 
the journalist community to protest 
against what happened and this led U> the 
promulgation of a notification making 
ragging an offence punishable with 
rustication from the university for two 
yean and actual punishment of the culprit 
students in the immediate incident 

On November 2 last, a dalit student 
Asha Kuman along with her two sisters- 
in-law, all first year students at Ranchi 
Women’s College, went to attend their 
classes. The classes had commenced ten 
days earlier but the three girls had chosen 
not to attend classes for the first ten days 
to avoid the torture and agony that the 
‘freshers’ are made to undergo in the name 
of ragging for which Ranchi Wbmen’s 
College had a particular dubious reputa¬ 
tion. Given their poor economic back¬ 
ground and lower caste status, Asha and 
her sisters were all the more apprehensive 
about the ragging. 

When they reached college their worst 
fears came true when a gang of senior 
students accosted them. After the caste 
idemity of the three were established-from 
question about father’s, husband’s and 
father-in law’s name, the rehl ragging 
started. Asha who was sporting a popular 
hair style and a brightly colour^ dress 
was singled out for special treatment. 
Questions like why she was not sporting 
‘sindur’ (vermillion) prominently why 
she was sporting bright colour clothes and 
the hair style of a popular Hindi film 
heroine, were followed by orders to nar¬ 


rate the story of her first coitjugal night. 
When she did not comply, she was award¬ 
ed the punishment of ^mbing up and 
down the staircase till farther orders. 
Asha's plea that she vras in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy and had been advised 
by the doctor not to strain herself went 
unheeded. As Asha climbed up and down, 
she started bleeding profusely which 
ultimately led to abortion of tire foetus. 

On the same day, immediately after the 
incident, Asha’s father lodged a written 
complaint with the college principal 
Vinodini Ihrave. Yet till Novembm 11, the 
principal maintained that the college ad¬ 
ministration had no information about 
the incident. This despite the fact that 
Ruidu’s leading Hindi newspaper; PnMui 
Khabar was following up the incident 
almost everyday in its news columns. 

The fact was that the principal did her 
utmost to suM>tess the incident. Rather 
than taking action against the culprits she 
went out of the dty. When the students 
of Ranchi Women’s CoUege supported by 
fellow stud«)ts from other collies laun¬ 
ched an agitation to punish the students 
involved in the ragging incident and con¬ 
tinued gheraoing the principal, she rdenied 
and met a delegation of ^e students. In 
the meeting however she alleged a cons¬ 
piracy in the agitations over the ragging 
inddrat. When the student representatives 
took strong exception to her remark, she 
assured them that she was inquiring into 
the incident and would be visiting Asha’s 
home to obtain details from the victim 
herself. But when Ihrave visited Asha’s 
home, instead of trying to get the facts she 
suited talking of the college’s image and 
asked Asha and her patents to keep silent 
and not “unnecessarily sully the image of 
the college” by making an issue out of the 
incident. 

As the women students continued their 
agiution to press for the punishment of 
the guilty and the newspapers of Ranchi, 
particularly Pnbhat Khabar continued to 
follow up the incident prominently, the 
vice chancellor of Ranchi University 
Amar Kumar Singh constituted a commit¬ 
tee consisting of the prindpals of four 
women’s colleges of the city including 
Vinodini Ikrave and another teacher and 
activist Malanch Ghosh 

The committee summoned the victim 
to give her version. After she had lodged 


her Matenrent beftree dm 
Vinodini Ihrave c^M tier fnM Mr'l 
chamber and in the name of toadmsdag > 
her principal level’s enquiry, intendgMed ’ 
her. However, instead of trying to gMher 
facts Ihrave posed questions hke wlqr dte 
had mahied at such an early age and why 
she had opted for pregnancy while she wa* 
studying arul so on. 

As the women’s organisation also jo^ 
ed the agitation the Ranchi University vkae 
chancellor issued a notification maltini 
ragging a cognisable offence punishable 
with two-years rustication from the 
university, thus conceding a kmg-siandiitg 
demand. The principals’ committee sub¬ 
mitted its report m Bebruary this year and 
named a third year student, Neeti, as the 
prime accused. The contrast and the 
similarities between the Rarrehi and the 
Delhi incidents stand out in sharp focus. 

A first year woman student was forced 
to strip by SO odd lumpens. The incidem 
took place at Delhi University, which has 
an eminent jurist and a feminist as the 
vice chancellor, and which is supposed to 
have the most educated, enlightened and 
modern students. And yet those who com¬ 
mitted this brazen assault on <i young 
woman’s dignity got away by paying a 
mere Rs 200. The jurist and the feminist 
at the helm of affairs in the university 
remained a mute spectator. Those in tire 
seats of power at the nations’s capital 
hardly have the time for such petty things 
tike a young woman’s dignity and career. 
In sharp contrast Ranchi is a tribal area 
siippos^ to be the home of illiterate and 
backward people, more so since it happens 
to be in Bihar, ‘well known’ for its ’birek- 
ward, criminal, uncivilised, brutal’ record. 
Ranchi is nrither a seat of power like Delhi 
nor has a ‘feminist’ at the helm of affairs 
at its university. And yet, not only were 
the guilty students rusticated but ragging 
was also made unlawful. As forthesimila- 
nties, in both incidents the culprits were 
from the upper castes. That the ones at 
Ranchi were women hardly makes aiqr dif¬ 
ference: In both dre cases the victims were 
female. In both the cases the culprits yrere 
the sons and daughters of senior bureau¬ 
crats. And finally another similarity—in 
both cases culprits were from Bihar. 
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Dehyd foods 
for the world market 

mim WD 


•' ® . Aaaregat/A/.. 



HIGHLIGHTS 

* This It a 100% Export Orivnted Project 

* Project It located at Bhuj-Kutch (Qujarat) In a bone dry climate 
suitable for this type of Induatnet 

* Company to manufacture and procett dehydrated Onion 
Qarlic end other vegetables 

* Besides international market, these products have good 
mobility in Star Hotels Fast Food Industries Pickle Industries 
Spices based Industries and Pharmaceutical Industries 

* 100% EOU status qualifies entire profit for income tax 
exemption 

* Listing at Ahmsdsbad and Bombay Stock Exchange 


ISSUE OPENS ON 
7TH DECEMBER 1992 

U GUJARAT DEHYD 
FOODS LIMITED 

Regd Office 2, Mehta Chambers, 2nd Floor, 

Opp Gandigram RIy Station, Ahmedabad • 380 009 


RISK FACTORS 

* Availability of AQRO BASE Raw Material will be dependent on 
the Climatic Cycle 

* Tax benefits under 100% EOU status are subjected to 
Government Policies from time to time 

* Necessary Electrical Power and Environment Clearance have 
been applied for & the same are required to be obtained before 
commencement of commercial production 

* The Global market buoyancy of the product will synchronize 
with Export Import Policy of the Government from time to time 

* Cost of fha Project n estimated at prevailing market rate with 
provision for reasonable contingencies 

* Due to the lack of financial particijMtion by the apprising bank, 
the deployment of funds collected in this issue is left entirely to 
the Promoters of the Company 

* 'Out of the seven acres of land acquired by the Company, the 
permission for conversion of five acres of land into Non- 
Agricultural land is yet to be received * 

* ‘Even though the Company expects to commence commercial 

production by Sept 1993 the Company has deployed only 
Rs 164 05 lakhs in the Project upto ^pt 30 1992 *_ 


# 


Lead Managera to the Issue 

VMC Project Teehnologiea Limited 

Corporals Strategy Planning and Merchant Bonking Divnion 
Hardik Chambers 2nd Floor Ssyaiigunj Barods 3B0 005 

State Bank of Sauraahtre 
Merchant Banking Buieau 

H 0 Neelambaug Chowk Bhavnagar_ 


H the Company doas not racaive tho minimum subscnption amount of 90% of the issue including devolvement of underwriters with in 120 days from the dots 
of opsning of the issus the Compsny shall refund entve subscription smount within 128 dsys with interest for delay beyond 78 days bom the date of closurs 
of the issue ss per Section 73 of the Companies Act, 1958 


A WORLD OF APPETISING SUCCESS 
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lUbal Deatfis in Thane EKstric^t 
The Other Side 

Pndip Pi«bhu 


Tiibal pockets of Thane district near Bombay recorded over a 
hundred deaths due to gastroenteritis in August and Septanber. 
The government respond was typical: blame the tribals for their 
ignorance and apathy in dealing with the disease, rush medical 
he/p and set up a special group to look into the health needs of 
the adivasis. None of this effort is likely to have any impact 
unless basic socio-economic and cultural issua affecting the 
tribals are addressed. 


DURING racenc months, the tribal areas 
of Thane district have been very much in 
llw nevvs. While laying responsibility 
squarely on the shoulders of the govern¬ 
ment for itt failure to implement repeated 
assurances, some reports have also plac¬ 
ed the blame on the “illiteracy, ignorance 
and apathy” of the tribals. The reaction 
of the administration has been typical: a 
flurry of visits by ministers and officials, 
loud promises, an odAoc activation of the 
hugely defunct health system, decisions to 
involve voluntary agencies in implemen¬ 
tation bf welfare services, budgetary jug¬ 
glery and the like. After the symptoms of 
the present epidemic subside life will go 
on as usual till the next epidemic will hit 
the news stands. The fact of the ’deaths’ 
will lie buried in mountains of paper work 
that characterises tofficiakiom’. One fears 
an effort to sweep the basic issues under 
the carpet in the frenzy of virits, meetings, 
donations ami reports. The remedy seems 
directed at pouring more water in a bucket 
ridden with holes rather than plugging 
them. The role of voluntary agencies in 
the implementation of such programmes 
will only result in more water down the 
drain with no one quesuorang the wastage 
of resources. 

The Other Side 

The other side of the picture points to 
a collapse of the life support systems of 
the tribals. “Illiteracy, ignorance and 
apathy" are views of the outsider inter¬ 
preted within the parameters set by the 
mainstream community. Somehow it does 
not make sense to the ^vasis. An inquiry 
into the inner’ lives of tribak points first 
to a systematic appropriation of timr 
assets and life support system, ‘jal’, 
’jungle’, ’jamin’ and ’jatne’ (water, forest, 
land, l^ur) through ruthless exploiu- 
tkm; second, to irresponsibility and un- 
account^lity of the powers thin Mk and 
third, to the residting alienation of which 
illiteracy, etc, we superficial signs. The 


apathy one sees comes from coping with 
the impossible and not from illiteracy. 
Ignorance and defeatism as presented by 
some newspapers. 

Ikibals are forest-dwellers, even loAay 
almos 90 per cent siU live in forest traas. 
As forest-dwellers, their life support 
systems have been intricately linked with 
the forest as their ‘anna’, ‘aarc^ya’, ‘aasra’ 
(food, well-being, security), the basis of 
their symbiotic relationship and their 
physical and cultural survival. Beginning 
with the onset of the monsoons till the 
first crop is harvested, the period is mark¬ 
ed by exhaustion of food supplies and 
recourse to the forest for food in diverse 
forms (fruit, tubers, roots, shoots and 
leaves). This food was supplemented with 
wildlife (now extinct) and fish (now 
poisoned by pesticides and industrial 
waste) as a main source of protein. The 
forests also provided a rich source of her¬ 
bal mnedies on which the ‘bhagau* and 
’suins’ (traditional medicine practitioners) 
relied. It is an admitted fact that forests 
have been destroyed. A closer look would 
possibly point out to a correlation bet¬ 
ween (teforestation and disease. 

Popular opinion, blames tbe tribals for 
the dratruction of the forests and beUeves 
that greater ‘policing’ will prevent further 
degradation. The real reasons for degrada¬ 
tion of forests, however, are safely hidden 
under the Official Secrets Act. A furtive 
glimpse shows the PD and its offspring, 
the ^rest Development Corporation of 
Maharashtra [FDCM], by thrir own ad¬ 
mission to be mqjor culprits. They admit 
to be responsible for the destruction of 
natural forests and degradation of natural 
environment.' Ibday the FD also admits 
that life support systems of tribals have 
been destroyed while commerce and in¬ 
dustry has been heavily subsidised.^ 

Having laid waste the forests, rather 
than reviving existing root stock within 
degraded areas with active collaboration 
of the local tribals, both the FD and 


intX!:Mateplaiitiitg b rB wmfi« »M^^ ^ 
of acacia, eucalyptus, etc; which c TOWid , 
out natural species, support no wiidKfe, , 
and are considered hnti-sociaT trees in the 
forest environment. Elsewhere foresien 
are questioning the wisdom of foKIt 
management through impositioR of a 
regime of institutional rigidity, often hav¬ 
ing repressive dimensions in chilling raida- 
tion from the people who live around 
forests and suffer the loss of the forests, 

A major effort in holistic health must 
be one through which one would reverse 
the process of alienation, assist tribids go 
back to their roots, work for the rejuvena¬ 
tion of the natural forests and strengthen 
their own life support systems. As a start 
this should be vigorously initiated through 
joint forest protection and management 
committees.’ What is needed is a totid 
change in the attitude and concept of the 
forest department, to ensure that benefits 
from such activities go to the peoide, 
not as a philanthropic gesture from a 
benevolent donor, but as responsible and 
honourable partners in forest manage¬ 
ment and related activities. The ultimate 
goal IS handing forests back to the com¬ 
munity, to whom they belong, to be 
preset^ for future generations. While 
states like West Bengal are far ahead, 
Maharashtra lags sadly behind. 

Rampant expkntation is really the flip 
side of the perversion of welfare. While 
manifesting the rapacious tendencies of 
the exploiter sections it reflects not only 
on state failure to enforce its own legisla¬ 
tion, but often on an insidious collabora¬ 
tion betvreen the state machinery to pro¬ 
tect the vested intere^s with whom it has 
close links. 

Cmnc Sqitember, the great movement 
begins. The early maturing crop being 
harvested, people are on the move. IKbHs 
from interior villages (often in the com¬ 
pany of their employcis) are taken all orer 
the district for work. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the tribals migrate as a family, in 
another 40 per cent the male members 
migrate leaving behind the women and 
small children. Most tribals work in semi¬ 
bondage conditions, partkulariy severe in 
the brick kilns, salt pans and the sand 
dredgers. Not a single migrant tribal is 
paid the minimum wages. If tribals were 
paid minimum wages, 90 per cent of star¬ 
vation, malnutrition and mortality would 
cease to exist. For example, a ^t pan 
worker's wages never exc^ Rs 500 pm, 
when the statutory minimum is Rs 1,200. 
Like the Minimum Wages Act, all the 
other welfare legislation remains a dead 
lettCT.* The reason for migration is legal 
and illegal land alienation. Enabling 
legislation like Restoration of IHbal Lands 
Act, the Displacement Aa and Pieve n tkm 
of Atrocities on SC and ST Act remain 
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on the iaw books.’ Ilie market is the 
tribal’s nemesis because the market 
operates on deceit, while the tribal 
operates on honesty and trust. Protective 
Illation Uke Monopoly Puichase exists 
but is either scuttled by tte traders or used 
by the government employees to feather 
their own nests. It is the same story with 
legislation that forbids the transfer of 
tribal land.* 

PROFITtERINC FROM WELFARE 

Most of the sute intervention in the 
case of scheduled areas falls under its 
welfare function, be they welfare enact¬ 
ments. enabling provisions or entitlement 
legislation. The welfare concept consists 
of two mutually inclusive aspects—welfare 
action and welfare legislation. Here we 
will critique basic civic enutlements and 
primary welfare functions of the state. 

An examination of the welfare praxis 
in the tribal areas points to the foUowing 
conclusions. Firstly, welfare has a func¬ 
tion of distribution of political largesse 
for the supporters of the ruling party and 
a salutary denial to those who do not 
share the same political inclinations. One 
is struck by the anachronistic polarisation, 
even in an innocuous thing like drinking 
water. Thus welfare handouts are concen¬ 
trated in a hamlet (‘pada’), while the 
revenue village which ranges from five to 
15 padas is used as the basis for reporting. 
The same goes for electricity, pavad'ioads, 
etc Secondly, there is no room for ap¬ 
propriate, realistic paitictpatory activity, 
welfare is often imposed to the needs of 
the ruling party rather than the needs of 
the people. Ikke the poveny line records 
whm the names of the leaders and sup¬ 
porters of the ruling party are entered, 
while the names of the poor are not. 
Thirdly, welfare develops into a function 
of distribution of munifleenoe Cbaksheesh’), 
to ensure allegiance of the leaders. For ex¬ 
ample the ration shops are given to the 
leadenhip of the ruling party to make 
money in the black market. One estimate 
in Mokhada taluka has shown that about 
Rs 31 lakh go into the coffers of black 
marketeers given an effective 30 per cent 
distribution of essential commodities in 
the fair price shops of the value of Rs 4S.S 
lakh.^ The moment allegiance is 
doubted, an inquiry is instituted to'keep 
donees under a tight leash. Similarly the 
panchayat samiti approves applications 
for IRDP schemes on the basis of political 
allegiance even if these are otherwise not 
eligible The Indira Awaas programmes 
provides poor quality houses to the land¬ 
less, while the contractors and the local 
leaders take the cake. The list is long. 

After the spate of deaths in the tribal 
areas, the administration has been ben¬ 
ding even backward aiul insisting on the 


involvement of voluntary agencies in ad- 
miainering welfare. One wonders if this 
is a form of contracting out state liabilities 
given the present treiKl in privatisation. 
One cannot view welfare activities in isola¬ 
tion without examining their relationship 
to well-being, and the breakdown in heahh 
is closely linked to exploitation and op¬ 
pression. The other arms of the state help 
in protecting the exploiters or turning a 
Nelson's eye to the illegal appropriation 
of tribal rights and resources. 

The widespread nature of the problem 
suggests that certain harsh realities have 
to be accepted. First it should now be ap¬ 
parent that for all the idealism of the 
welfare state, the official machinery has 
neither the will nor resources to meet its 
constitutional obligation to provide 
primary heahh for all, leave aside the 
burgeoning deirumd fm qiedalised health 
services. Secondly, the concept of equality 
of opportunity when applM to health is 
impractical 'in an inhmntly unequal 
society, where caster class and regional 
elites have traditionally monopolised the 
fruits of development. Thiidly. the con- 
veruon of health into a commodity is in¬ 
evitable when people are seen to have 
meekly submitted to the co-option of the 
entire social structure by market forces. 
Lastly and most imperumt so long as the 
state patronises a dualistic structure of 
health and even recognises it as a legi¬ 
timate and viable form of capital ac¬ 
cumulation, it will be futile to talk of 
overhauling it. Thus instead of thinking 
in idealistic terms of dismantling the en¬ 
tire structure, we have to think how to 
reiiMlate it. The only solution would be the 
creation of autonomous bodies of local 
tribals, with maximum representation of 
women, to be put in charge of monitor¬ 
ing and directing the efforts. 

Within system of local self-government, 
the executive is accountable to the 
local people. The situation, however, is 
perversely the reverse. The tail wags the 
dog. At no level of the spectrum does ad¬ 
ministration haw any accounubility to 
the people. A posting in tribal areas is 
considered a ‘punishment’, therefore at¬ 
tention to duty becomes the last priority 
for the government personnel while most 
of their efforts are concentrated on pro¬ 
curing transfers or extracting monetary 
gratincaiion in the avenues available The 
high level of tolerance of the tribals, their 
remoteness from opinion and policy¬ 
makers, the absence of pressure groups 
operating in their favour have all led by 
design or default to the disregard of 
legitimate demands and expectations of 
the tribal population. 

Through a process of mutual use and 
abuK between the politician and the ad¬ 
ministrator accountability to the people 


is replaced by allegiancatatiwfrtWctaii. 
While the former manages the tmasfen, 
the latt«' ensures 'servictf. Hie abuK of 
law and the legal -process, offers the 
administrator ample protection. Any 
resistance or reaction frmn the people is 
a law and order problem, while appeals 
to authority are frustrate by enrangie- 
ments in red tape and the attemUmt 
delays. Thus the package is complete with 
the politicians and government officials 
oercising total authority over the lives and 
livelihood of the adivasis with not an iott 
of responsibility. 

A Rs 570 million turnover in ‘death’ is 
no mean business proposition. A rapid 
survey of petty shotriteqiers conducted fay 
the Kashtakari Sanghatna indicates that 
the sale of ‘khanda gul’, waste jaggery or 
molasses constitutes 90 per cent of their 
daily earnings and over 90 per cent of 
their pronis. interestingly during the lean 
period the purchase of essential com¬ 
modities like kerosene used fw domestic 
lighting is linked to the purchase of 
molasses.* Imported from Uttar Pradesh 
as ’cattle feed’ the landed cost at Dahanu 
forms a third of iu selling price; two-duids 
being the profits to the traders and 
shopkeepers and hush money for the 
bosses. 

Tribals enjoy drink. Alcohol forms a 
part of their social and religious rituals. 
Most tribal women manufacture alcohol 
for home consumption. Within a sub¬ 
sistence based non-accumulative economy 
the concept of ‘pramaan’ (limit to con¬ 
sumption) is notionaliy different. Limit is 
maintained by non-availability. Previously 
alcohol was controlled by the availalrility 
of the ‘mahua’ flowers which coincided 
with the marriage and festive season. 
Ikboo forbade dnnking during the agri¬ 
cultural season. Even today adults exer¬ 
cise voluntary restraint during the begin¬ 
ning of laughing, but the taboo has been 
reduced to a ritual, divested of its mean¬ 
ing with one member of the family abs¬ 
taining from drink while the others fritter 
away both time and money on alcohol. 

Over the years alcohol has become 
firmly entrenched, assisted in large 
measure by British policy.* Alienated 
from their ethos, alchohol symbolised the 
depravity of this alienation as it 
substitute expressions of community life 
and interpersonal interaction. Over drink, 
the tribal male ali^ted cqttle, land, 
homestead and the tobour of the family 
and in many cases was forced to alienate 
even the body oY the woman of the family. 
Alcohol was the single mqjor means of the 
liquor contractor, moneylender, landlord, 
timber contractor for land alietiation and 
consequent debt bondage. Expenses on 
drink in marriages led to marriage serf¬ 
dom. The tribals were pushed as a result 
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ftom tcmnninriteriina 
culttwon tniotii^ dei>rM dependence 
to deponed exlsienoe. Their inhuinan con- 
dhioni ire described by the Symini^on 
Commission, set up tp examine the con¬ 
ditions of the tribids.'*’ While drinking 
grew unabated mahuta trees were felled 
leading to the dependence on 'khanda 
gul’ as a substitute 

Khanda gul is both directly and in¬ 
directly a health hazard. A waste product 
of the sugar industry, its sale has made 
alcohol perennially available. It drains the 
tribal economy not only of its meagre 
surplus, but also of subsistence needs 
forcing the family, particulu'ly the women 
and children into starvation and the resul¬ 
tant malnutrition. Curiously though the 
male is responsible, he comes under no 
sanction whatsoever. The ban on the 
sale of khanda gul, announced by the 
minister for tribal welfare at iawahar on 
September 17 has been the demand of the 
people’s organisations for the last two 
decades. The sad irony is that hundreds 
of tribals had to die before the authorities 
could take notice and ban the sale of 
’khanda gul’ as a major health hazard. 
There is a lurking fear that the administra¬ 
tion will give in to the pre.s.sures of the 
death merchants who also contribute to 
the coffers of the political parties. The 
other fear is that gul will smuggled 
from the neighbouring union territory of 
Nagar Haveli or worse it will be replaced 
by french polish from which poisonous 
‘gashti’ is extracted. Lastly, the sale of 
government-manufactured liquoi sold 
in ‘non-tribal enclaves’ will make its 
devastating entry into the tribal pockets. 

Breakdown oi Tkadi i ion and 
Cunt IRE 

While the collapse of the tribal ethos, 
tradition and culture merits a detailed 
study by itseK, here we look at areas of 
the collapse with direct bearing on the 
Kssue of health Most critical is the near 
total erosion of the role and egalitarian 
status of the tribal woman and her sub¬ 
jugation. The pace which intensiried in 
the transition from huniing/food gaiher- 
ing/shifting rpitivation to settled 
agriculture, was accelerated further as a 
result of British policy pertaining to land, 
forests, common property resources, and 
community relations. This supremacy was 
strengthened when the British, after sup¬ 
pressing community ownership, conferred 
alienable titles on individual men." The 
male now has absolute authority and con¬ 
trol over land, a shared livelihood 
resource, to the exclusion of the woman. 
The court and not the community has 
power to arbitrate Male domination took 
root. The women resisted male oppres¬ 


sion. This tetistance is recordM ita mal 
tradition in the form of fables, noable 
among which is the story of Kanseri and 
Mirg.'* 

Further debasement of the woman was 
accelerated by land alienation to the 
moneylender and the liquor baron and 
oppression as marriage serfs and bonded 
latour. So extensive was land alienation 
that 95 per cent of the tribab lost titles 
within 30 years of the land settlement. 
Many were also forced to surrender the 
bodies of their womenfolk. Through a 
perversion of culture, taboo forbids-a 
woman from touching the plough even 
while absolving the male of further family 
responsibilities after he ploughs the land. 
From then on it is the woman who must 
provide for the needs of the family while 
the male fritters his time in drink and 
leisure, nothing deters or bans the male 
from wasting ail his earnings on drink. 
The phenomenon of transience has only 
help^ to make matters worse." Women 
take up to liquor distillation to meet 
expenses even though they invariably 
become victims of oomestic violence in 
the bargain 

What remains is the relative central and 
egalitarian status of the woman in rituals 
Both critical rites of passage, namely, the 
‘zoli’ (the iite ot admission to the tribe) 
and the ‘lagin’, the rite of adulthood 
are performed by women, the ‘suins’, 
‘suvasins* and ’dhavierins’. No woman can 
be married or forced to continue a mar¬ 
riage against her will, and her contribu¬ 
tion to her marital family is recognised in 
the practice of ‘dej’ (bride price). But the 
olucaied want a brahmin to officiate at 
marriages, the dej is interpreted as pur¬ 
chasing the woman, and the freedom to 
withdraw from the bad marriage is being 
thwarted by recovering manias expenses 
(‘dawa') not as tradition stipulates from 
the new husband but from the parents. 
The threat of being a ‘bhutali’ (witch) 
haunts every adult woman. A socially and 
economically debilitated tribal woman 
manages the affairs of the home and 
hearth but has few rights in it, bears ail 
the burdens but without the wherewithal 
to meet exigencies and emergencies, cares 
for health and well-being but is helpless 
to act. The collapse of the health system 
has cruelly affected the tribal woman 
four-fold, a patient helpless without a 
cure, a mother helpless before a sick 
member of the family, a witoAi helpless 
before the accusing finger of the com¬ 
munity and often as the proverbial 
helpless one before the moneylender in 
time of dire need. 

Any effort to take health to the people 
should therefore consider building on the 
woman as a central figure. Not only is she 
the transmitter of culture and trt^ition. 


die b abo tib to llie ptocut ojT 
soebibation. The prooeas should neteS)- 
sarily assign women authority in the 
health monitoring committees, towanb " 
revitalising the process of health cam. 

The crumbling of the trathtional health 
practices, which followed as an inevitahb 
result of destruction of natural forests, b 
single major calamity that has hit the 
tribal community in the past few decades. 
At the heart of the traditional health 
system is the bhagat and suin (the tribal 
medicine man and the traditional priest 
and the tribal midwife). Most suins are 
knowledgeable in herbal remedies for 
gynaecological ailments. These are not 
necessarily hereditary functions and any 
tribal, irrespective of birth or economic 
status, has access to this knowledge. The 
crux of the bhagat’s and sum’s role and 
function in the village is centred round 
four elements; availability, comprehen¬ 
sibility, acceptability, and community set¬ 
ting. The first recourse for most of the 
tribals the bhagat or the suin, who are 
still fairly effective considering their 
knowledge of herbs is extensive. 

Progressive deforestation and ecclogical 
degradation has resulted in the loss if a 
large number of herbal remedies. 1'he un¬ 
fortunate result of the loss of herbal 
remedies has been the growing incidence 
on sorcery and witchcraft. Previou:,ly the 
bhagat performed a spirit ceremony to put 
the patient’s mind at rest before he ad¬ 
ministering herbal remedies, bu; today 
spirit ceremonies are used extensively even 
without administering herbs. When ef¬ 
forts of the bhagat tail, the accusing 
Finger points at a bhutali (witch). Every 
woman in tubal society is a potential 
witch, and many an unsuspecting woman 
has been doomed to a swift trial and 
punishment which generally consists of a 
severe beating, occasionally execution by 
stoning with active participation of every 
single individual." 

To add to the breakdown in the tradi¬ 
tional system is the failure of the state 
health services. The allopathic system 
remains incomprehensible but they take 
recourse to it for lack of alternatives. 
Unfortunately going to the public health 
service is initially a lesson in humiliation. 
The tribal’s consciousness is a.ssaulted by 
a ‘superior system’ delivered by an in¬ 
dividual who IS alien, condescending and 
‘distant’. Next is a lesson in helplessness 
as the centre either has no doctor or no 
medicine. And then, a lesson in frustra¬ 
tion as the tribal has to pay for drugs or 
for transport to the rural hospital because 
the centre has no doctor or no medianes. 
(This was a sum and substance of the facts 
behind the deaths in Chalni village.) 

The last alternative is a private clinic or 
nursing home Here the first experience 
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appem to be one of ccmunercnl etpioiia- 
non The proliferation of private nursing 
homes in a small town bke Dahanu points 
out to the growth of the pnvate sector at 
the cost of public health Most of these 
are set up by doctors after completing 
iXMitract penods with trust or government 
hosptuls, presumably to serve the needs 
of tbe urtiM populace. The nationalised 
banks provide loans but the doctors are 
forced, willingly or unwillingly, to ensure 
that running expenses are subsidised by 
the tnbal poor, to be able to pay the high 
interest rates The nagging thought in the 
mind of the tribal who visit these clinics 
IS the mounting bill to be paid Payment 
may mean indebtedness, perhaps the sale 
of the house or cattle, mortgage of lands, 
the clutches of the moneylender 

With government health programmes 
absent, inadequate or inefriaent, the con¬ 
centration on allopathic medicine and 
pnvate nursing funher erodes the health 
base of the population Most pnvate 
health practitioners, often by default, tend 
to become insensitive to the needs of the 
tnbals Health care in the present system 
IS out of their reach The solution 
therefore must start by taking health back 
to the home and the community with the 
bhagat and the sum and building up on 
the health institutions already present 
The situation mihtates for a long-term 
alternative health approach'^ which first 
recognises the reahty on the ground, the 
central role of the bhagats and sums, the 
positive values in the traditional health 
practices, the strengths of the traditional 
herbal remedies and plans to strengthen 
the system by involving the bhagats and 
sums The task in creating a holisuc health 
system is three-fold (a) socialise 
knowledge, as knowledge is limited to 
fngmenu dyuig out with each generation, 
since most believe that knowledge transfer 
implies loss of power, (b) supplement 
knowledge with inputs from systems in 
harmony with traditional practices, 

(c) specialise knowledge, with relevant 
inpuu for ideigification, preservation of 
herbs, preparation of medication and 
standardisation of therapy 

Some basic premises of this alternative 
health approach would be (a) a holistic 
approach rooted m the people and their 
wisdom, not to supplant but complement 
local solutions, (b) efforts must start with 
traditional health praaitioners as key per¬ 
sons, (c) rehance on collective effort, 
stressing on the participation of women, 

(d) the use of appropriate technology, 
consonant with the human and natural 

(e) the system must be 
»st in part by the tnbal 
people themselves, with government funds 
as a supplementary measure creating 
health msuranoe, (f) stress on monitonng 


.environment, 
■financed at I 


and numageinent fay the people themselves, 
and <g> concentration on the preventive 
more than the therapeutic Any short term 
programme must be in consonance with 
the long-term goal to be meaningful and 
effective The community must have the 
right to monitor the functioning of the 
public health cen*ies making them respon¬ 
sive to both crisis as well as the continued 
needs of the tribal population 
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Indo^Biitish Extradition lObeaty 

What Is the Purpose? 

V Siddharlh 


Given that the texture of opposition in India has undergone 
considerable hardenmg since the 1980s and the growing ranks 
of Indians abroad critical of the government’s policies is proving 
to be more than an embarrassment, the new extradition treaty 
between Britain and India may simply be a means of 
internationalising the reach of TADA. 


IN SepiemtKr S B Chavan, home minister, 
union of India, and Kenneth Clarke, the 
British home secretary signed an extradition 
treaty in London. Negotiations for the treaty 
had been going on for the last eight years, 
apparently since the assassination of the 
former prime minister Indira Gandhi, and 
there is said to be much jubilatkm in official 
circles in New Delhi about the final product. 
The most significant aspea of the treaty and 
that which has been highlighted by the 
media is the provision made for mutual 
assistance in “nracing, restraint and oonHsca- 
tion of funds of drug traffickers and ter¬ 
rorists”. At a news conference in London on 
September 22, Chavan stated that Britain 
has emerged as the "biggest centre for ftnan- 
cing terrorism in India” At the same time, 
officials of both countries were at pains to 
stress that there is nobody presently in 
Britain who is sought to be extradited by 
the Indian government. Nor, presumably, is 
there anybody in India who is being sought 
by Her Mansty's government. Why then the 
urgency and elation surrounding the treaty? 

The nght of a politically active individual 
to seek refuge in another country when 
under the risk of being persecuted, imprison¬ 
ed or assassinated in her or his own coun¬ 
try by dint of one’s politics, is one of the 
most anaently recognised and non-dero- 
gative of rights. While remaining unwritten 
for the most pan, its status is much the same 
as the rights of diplomats and emissaries, 
or indeed of the rights governing prisoners 
of war, even though rules concerning the lat¬ 
ter two have been extensively codified in re¬ 
cent years. During the struggle against the 
British, the sanctuary that revolutionaries 
like Maulana Barkatullah, M P B T Acharya 
and the ‘Kabul Committed received first in 
Afghanisun and then in Soviet Russia and 
Uzbekistan, or indeed the protection that 
Dhirendra Sarkar, Copal Singh, Diraknath 
Das and others enjoyed as Ghadarite revolu¬ 
tionaries in the second decade of this cen¬ 
tury in the US (despite British pressure to 
force them out under the pretext of being 
'agents of Germany') are some of the more 
celebrated cases from modern Indian history. 
In the case where the British Indian govern¬ 
ment successfully secured the extradition of 
Wer Savarkar from France in 1912, both the 
British and the French governments were 
universally condemned by the Indian na¬ 
tional movement. 


In recent tim^ owing to the appalling 
conditions of lawlessness and terror which 
prevail in Punjab and Kashmir, thousands 
of people have relucuntly uprooted them¬ 
selves and moved to countries like the UK, 
Canada, US and Germany. Most of these 
refugees remain aloof from active politics, 
although a few have taken up the struggle 
gainst state terrorism, largely by publicis¬ 
ing instances of human rights violations in 
their regions. While both the form and con¬ 
tent of these activities differ vastly from 
individual to individual and group to group, 
there have not been any proven cases of 
Indians abroad being involved in either fun¬ 
ding or providing the arms for aaually iden¬ 
tified terrorist outrages in India (with the 
possible exception of the Air India disaster, 
about which a number of questions remain 
unanswered). The reason for this is simply 
because apart from a few cases like the 
assassination of general Vaidya (for which 
Jinda and Sukha were recently hanged), vir¬ 
tually none of the crimes said to have been 
perpetrated by 'terrorists’ have been 
thoroughly investigated or brought to trial 
in a court of law. Not surprisingly, alkga- 
iions always remain at the level of abstrac¬ 
tions and individuals ate charged and con¬ 
victed in the media on the basis of innuen¬ 
do and the police press releases which always 
claim, ad nauseam, that such and such per¬ 
son arrested or ‘killed in an encounter’ was 
responsible for '100 killing’, ‘200 killings’, 
and sometimes, even *300 killings’. But as far 
as the rule of law is concerned, if it cannot 
be firmly established that X has committed 
a particular crime, there is no sense in try¬ 
ing to implicate Y in 'aiding and abetting' 
or funding X. 

In stark contrast to the inability of the 
government to actually prove—in a convin¬ 
cing and judicially well-founded way—even 
a fraction of the allegations it makes, 
numerous reports by human rights organisa¬ 
tions and prominent jurists have made clear 
that state terrorism as a concrete pheno¬ 
menon exists. In many instances, the per¬ 
petrators have been named, and unofficial¬ 
ly the government is willing to concede the 
guilt of its functionaries by issuing a transfer 
order here oi a public reprimand there. Pro- 
secution of such ‘uniformed offenders’, 
whether in khaki or khadi, has always 
foundered ather on Section l97ofiheCrl^ 
and the Armed Forces (Special Povrers) Act 


^wiucn jmn ttaininiiiy rqqi pipiopwwii^'Qr ^ 
on tiK plain imwiifingMM of tlw fOMiiimaBt 
to move against iu own, at in the cate Of 
the Noven^ 1984 killings. 

Chavan has stated that funds are being A- 
legaBy fuimelled out of Britain to "Miittan 
and other countries where terrorists ait 
located”, who then use those moniet m 
engage in terrorist activities in India. At Ctt 
as Britain was concerned, Chavan pointed 
out that it could benefit from the treaty 
because a closer watch could now be placed 
on the balancing ‘inflow of drugs’ from the 
countries where terrorists are located. 

On the surface, there is nothii^; objec¬ 
tionable in this treaty, nor indeed with the 
simple homilies by which it is sought to be 
justified. But two points about the accord 
do present some cause for concern. First, it 
is easy to lose sight of the fact that the only 
way in which such an agreement can be prac¬ 
tically implemented is by having new, special 
police personrwl and apparatus to monitor 
activity which has hithMo goire unnoticed. 
While ostensibly aimed at policing ‘terrorists 
and drug smu^ers’, only the naive would 
deny that one of the ‘by-products’ will be 
greater surveillance and spying over every¬ 
one, including those involved in legitimate 
oppositional, or political activity. Closely 
related to this is the Indian governmrnt’s 
penchant for defining the term terrorist’ in 
an extremely broad nunner. Maybe an ex¬ 
ample might help illustrate the pmnt. Since 
justice Bains was arrested as a terrorist’, was 
the activity of those who campaign^ in 
Britain for his release—which iireluded the 
raising of funds and the |»iblishing of his 
writings and others supporting his case- 
something which puts them on tire wrong 
side of the law as far as the new treaty is 
concerned, thereby making them liable for 
extradition? Or can they expect their funds 
to be confiscated? In June this year, the 
former prime minister of India, V P Singh 
puUidy called for the release of justice Bains 
at a rally organised the Indian Workers’ 
Association (IWA) in Southall, London. 
Could V P Singh have been ’atradited’, 
ludicrous though it sounds, or can the 
leadership of the IWA, an organisation 
(originally founded by the great patriot 
and martyr. Shaheed Udham Singh) with 
thousands of members throughout Briuin, 
now be considered abettors of terrorists for 
having sponsored such a rally? Can their 
funds and property now be sequestered on 
the basis of a mere request by the Indian 
government? 

The media has derisively sought to label 
all opposition to the extradition treaty as 
‘Khalisuni’ but it is clear that the sheer 
arbitrariness and malice embedded in the 
treaty should make opposition to it a ques¬ 
tion of principle for all justice loving Indians 
and Britishers. The simple truth of the 
matter is this; the term 'terrorism' is used 
in India more as an abstraction than as a 
cognisable offence; and hence all sweeping 
powers granted to the authorities in the name 
of 'fighting terrorism’ ultimately cast their 
penumbra on the entire body politic, on all 
forms of legitimate opposition. And what 
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•R to ecpcct wtwn the ItKiian govcrnmcm 
introduces yet more stringent and abstract 
legislation—like the proposed Prevention 
and Suppression of 'Rnonsm Act (RASTAH 
to be explicitly aimed, if media reports are 
to be believed, at those who “aid and abet 
tertons n’’ 

As many legal commentators had pointed 
out in IM5, the discourse of terrorism 
cieated when the first instalment of anti 
terrorist legislation was rushed through the 
Lok Sabha meant that one did not have to 
be a gun wielding terrorist or actually to be 
engaged in any form of violence in order to 
attract the attention of a police forte arm 
ed with the new dispensations With growing 
opposition to Its polities, the stale apparatus 
was eager to jail protestors beyond the 
period stipulated by existing law and for of¬ 
fences not recognised by existing statutes If 
that was true in the mid 80s it is even more 


A VISIT to Bangkok's UN building reveals 
the new military fate of the Umted Nations. 
Armed soldiers, of course of many nationa¬ 
lities, are visible in the building and there 
IS an office of the United Nations Ihinsi 
tional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC) on 
the ground floor The UN is not symbolis¬ 
ed tuiymore 'by just the very hi^ly-paid 
bureaucrats of the ‘development’ agencies 
Now It IS also symbolised by the multina 
tional forces that it puts together for military 
intervention in different parts of the world, 
military intervention that, as in Cambodia, 
prepares the way lor the ‘development’ agen 
cies The ‘development’ agencies, in turn, 
facilitate the ecpansion of the various com 
peting national capitals (To refer merely to 
‘ittlenuuional’ capital would obscure the fact 
that these are national capitals that are ex¬ 
ploiting internationally, the capitals are not 
international) 

The UN’s occupying army in Cambodia 
has Its share of problems The most publi 
cued ones are those pertaining to the 
refusal of the Khmer Rouge to accept the 
terms of the peace agreement and the charge 
of siding with Vietnamese settler colonia 
Usm in Cambodia Another, less publicised 
problem is that of the sexual behaviour of 
the occupying army’s soldiers (officers 
included) 

^tenous national contingents had made 
provision lot chctr soldiers sexual act ons 
Massage pai lours have spiang up in C am 
bodia and Vietnam Ihs i.ipi’sese aims 
beginning to flex its i iijh. u rusdi has 


true today; when the texture of opposition 
m India has undergone a considerable 
hardening and when the growing ranks of 
Indians abroad critical of the government's 
policies IS proving to be more than a mere 
embarrassment Harsh though it may sound, 
the present extradition treaty between India 
and Britain is nothing more than an attempt 
to internationalise the reach of TADA 
Writing in 1919 about the British India 
government’s attempt to have them extra 
diicd from the US. Ihraknath Das and others 
stated that “Creat Britain desires to quell 
our voice (abroad) She hates to hear the 
truth about her terroristic government in 
India She would hurl us into our graves in 
her vain rage to crush hope and truth” How 
ironic that seven decades later, the successor 
state of the British Raj should still be 
seeking to silence the voice of opposition 
abroad 


set up Its own massage parlour, while the 
Germans brought along a supply of 50,000 
condoms for their contingent to use: An 
open letter by some hundred people; main 
ly expatnates working with various NCiOs 
along with a few Cambodians and civilian 
UNTAC personnel, pointed out that there 
has been a dramatic increase in prostitution 
since UNTAC’s arrival (Phnom Penh Peat, 
October II) NCOs operating m Cambodia 
have complained to Akashi, the Japanese 
head of UNTAC, about tlie drunkenness and 
’illicit behaviour’ of UNTAC soldiers 
Several people who attended a meeting 
quoted Akashi as saying that he was not a 
‘puritan’ and that “t8-year old, hot-blooded 
soldiers” who have been endunng hardships 
had a right to have a few beers, enjoy 
themselves and chase “young beautiful 
beings of the opposite sex" (Phnom Penh 
Post, October 11) This has forever been the 
morality of occupying armies, ranging from 
sexual harassment to encouraging prostitu¬ 
tion Akashi was going no further than 
defending this morality 

He was not alone in defending the 
soldier’s sexual actions An UNTAC medical 
source was quoted as saying, “It is inevitable 
\bu cannot put thousands of young men in¬ 
to an isolated place, away from thar families 
and where prosiilutes are easily available, 
and expect it not to happen” ( The Bangkok 
Post, October 10) Whai this ‘boys will be 
boys' statement ignoRs is that these young 
men aic made suvh by the long prevailing 
sexual mnraliiv one which separates sex 


froth love; particularly encouraiM h for 
men. in the name of 'sexual neeib’, and turns 
women into sexual objeas for meeting those 
‘needs’ The political relation of an occupy¬ 
ing army to the colonised people introduces 
an additional power element into this sex¬ 
ual relation This power element is present 
and demonstrated even when the occupying 
army is not engaged m a campaign of sup¬ 
pression—it IS an inseparable part of the 
relation of colotuser to colomsed The sexual 
subjugation of the women of the subject 
people IS Itself a normal part of colonisa¬ 
tion The large-scale abduction of young 
women as sex slaves (the sixalled Icoinfort' 
women) for the Japanese army in the second 
world war was a more organised form of this 
relation 

A Cambodian woman employee of 
UNTAC expressed the colonial power rela¬ 
tion at work m seiual matters in Cambodia 
“They |UNTAC soldiers] make Cambodian 
women into very cheap objects They feel 
themselves superior because they’ve got 
more money and more pnonty” (The 
Bangkok P»u, October II) In more ex¬ 
treme times, when the occupying army is 
engaged in a campaign of suppression, 
then sexual aggression and rape are part 
of the methods that are used to subdue 
the rebellious population as with the 
Rikistan army’s campaign of rape in 
Bangladesh 

The UN occupying forces are not conxrn- 
ed with the issue of sexual morality, C er 
lainly, an outcry against sexual abuses will 
lead to some sort of actions, but so long as 
the 'boys will be boys’ attitude prevails, and 
so long as the power ivlations east, there 
would be little change UNTAC has now set 
up a ‘community liaison officer’ to look 
into complaints on sexual harassment 
and the like But will punishments for 
proven enmes be more than just being sent 
home’ 

All that Akashi wants u that official UN 
cars not be parked in front of brothels, or 
(the euphemism made famous by Thailand) 
'massage parlours’ And that soldiers and 
officeis not to go to brothels wearing (heir 
uniforms Should they then go bteraUy “with 
their pants down’*^ The concern of these 
governments and the UN is with tlie health 
of the soldiers A Reuter report (The 
Bangkok Post, October 10) said that the UN 
authorities are concerned at the growing 
number of cases of STD Cambodia was till 
recently spared the scourge of AIDS, 
because of its isolation Now that the UN 
army is there to enforce its incorporation 
into the world economy, AIDS has hit 
Cambodia 

The letter of the hundred pleaded that. 
“The legacy of UNTAC m Cambodw should 
not be these modern-day diseases” But then 
It IS exactly the transmission of such deadly 
diseases that has been one of the historical 
achievements of colonialism Commercial 
sa by far antedates colonialism, though the 
power relations of occupation have given it 
a boost But in this matter it is not only 
colonialism that is at issue, but also the 
morality ol male sexuality 


Other Face of UN in Cambodia 

A Correapondfiit 


There has been a dramatic increase in prostitution in Cambodia 
since the arrival of the UN forces and several NCOs have made 
complaints about the soldiers’ ‘illicit behaviour’ The head of these 
forces has, however,dismissed the complaints as being an inevitable 
consequence of large-scale military operations of this sort 
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Some Aspects of Environmental 
Accounting 

R Tliaiminjakithi 

Until depletion and degradation of natural resources are allowed 
for in national accounts, there would need to be a separate 
appraisal and a qualifying statement in the accounts of the 
possible impact of these on income estimates. 


THE mutual relationship between the 
quality of environment and economic 
welfare has been increasingly recognised. 
While environmental constraints inhibit 
the pace of developmcm, development 
itself can cause environmental damage. 
Processes of economic production result 
not only in depreciation of man-made 
capital but also in the degradation of en¬ 
vironment. disturbance in ecosystems and 
depletion of natural resource base. The 
diftkulty is one of ascertaining the extent 
and value of such environmental degrada¬ 
tion and resource depletion. Fresh air. 
clean vrater and peaceful habitat are no 
longer free good&; they have come under 
the purview of scarcity concepts of econo¬ 
mics. There i.s a tendency for economies 
to overexploit natural resources because 
these resources are shared and markets for 
environmental services are imperfect. 
There is no mechanism for efficient and 
optimal allocation of use of natural 
resources. The problem is compounded in 
developing economies which are faced 
with problems of large population, 
hunger, malnutrition, unemployment and 
pov«iy. Under the circumstances, there is 
greater exploitation of land, forest, nuirine 
and coastal resources, and overcrowding 
of towns and cities which leads to atmos¬ 
pheric pollution and unh^ienic living 
conditions. 

The concern for cnvironmcfital preser¬ 
vation has got operationalised into a con¬ 
cept of sustainable development, t c; a pro¬ 
cess of development that does not make 
the present generation better off at the 
cost of the future generation. This is a 
matter of intergenerational equity. 
Whether it is soil degradation or defore¬ 
station or loss of biodiversity, they affect 
not only current levels of productivity and 
genetic resources but also their future 
levels. A good deal of attention is being 
paid to policies for mitigating the negative 
effects of development on environment 
status and quality. These range from 
specific environmental impact studies to 


a special emphasis on social sector pro¬ 
grammes. Increasing attention to popula¬ 
tion policy, focus on women and children 
as target groups in health, education and 
poverty alleviation programmes, rural 
development programmes for productive 
employment and for better quality of life 
in rural areas, and drinking water and 
sanitation programmes may be mention¬ 
ed in this context. As important as policies 
is the need for environmental evaluation. 
This will help to assess whether allocation 
of resources across generations is done ef¬ 
ficiently. There should also be provision 
for transferring from one generation to 
the next sufficient natural resources and 
capital assets to make development sus¬ 
tainable. For developing countries, the 
concept of sustainabK development is of 
particular importance since the fore¬ 
seeable future is very much a part of the 
time profile of economic growth. 

Environmental accounting has been 
engaging the attention of international 
organisations dealing with the develop¬ 
ment of Systems of National Accounts 
(SNA). The inteiactions among environ¬ 
mental, economic and social statistics are 
being brought out. Methodologies for 
estimating environmenully adjusted 
measures of income are being examined. 
Several important contributions at joint 
workshops of World Bank and UNEP 
have been recently put together by Yusuf 
J Ahmed, Salah El Satafy and Erna Lutz. 
There are attempts to develop systems of 
‘satellite’ national accounts for reflecting 
the interface between processes of produc¬ 
tion on the one side and consumption of 
natural and environmental resources on 
the other. The ultimate objective is to 
measure the level of the Hicksian concept 
of ‘true income’, i e, the maximum value 
that a person can consume during a lime 
period and still expect to be well off at the 
end of the period as he was at the begin¬ 
ning. Potential magnitudes of such ad¬ 
justments to conventionally estimated in¬ 
come levels for depletion of natural 


resources and for costs of avoiding etl- 
vironmental degradation (i e, air and 
water pollution and soil erosion) could be 
substantial. 

Gro.ss Domestic Product (GDP) is takoi 
as a measure of economic activity. 
However, GDP in conventional national' 
accounting framework, does not measure 
the ‘true income’ as it accounts for only 
the capital maintenance of man-made 
assets. Natural re.source assets also parti¬ 
cipate in economic activity and are con¬ 
sumed in the process. Hence they have to 
be treated as alternative forms of capital. 
Besides, ecological and environmental 
degradation and pollution of air and 
drinking water are offshoots of develop¬ 
ment activity. Further, ‘defensive expen¬ 
diture’ to combat the negative effects pf 
production processes on environment have 
to be accounted for. it may be mentioned 
here that although explicit references to 
environment and natural resources are not 
made in national accounts, the use of 
natural resources is a part of most of the 
sectors, viz, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, housing, water supply, etc. Some 
account of costs of use of these resources 
although included are not separately iden¬ 
tifiable If the depletion and degradation 
of natural assets and of defensive expen¬ 
ditures are not duly and explicitly ac¬ 
counted for in national accounts, this has 
two effects: Firstly, it anificially inflates 
the current income levels. Secondly, by not 
providing for its replacement and main¬ 
tenance costs, it reduces the income base 
for the future generation. Hence, for esti¬ 
mating the sustainable levels of income, 
methods of environmental accounting 
have to be firmed up. 

How to account for depiction in the 
case of natural resource assets? For 
resources like forests, fisheries and 
agricultural soil, the drawing down of 
timber, reduction in fish stock and soil 
erosion would need to be restored through 
replanting, restocking and soil conserva¬ 
tion. These are operations for keeping the 
stock inuct and for ensuring that future 
incomes are not affected. The cost of 
replanting, restocking, etc, can be ac¬ 
counted for as capital consumption and 
charged against ^ss returns from pro¬ 
ceeds of sales of natural lesourm to 
obtain estimates of net value added. The 
approach is similar to the principle of 
depreciation. These costs may have to be 
compiled—expenditure incurred on af¬ 
forestation or land reclamation or soil 
upgradation could be taken as estimates. 
The costs will also depend on the strategy 
adopted. These programmes when dove- 
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tailed withmiral dewek^xnem prognmnies 
generate benefits alsa In the case of 
mineral resources, an alternative approach 
called 'user cost’ approach is advocated; 
i c, for a particular rate of depletion and 
a discount rate, the revenue from sales of 
a depletabie resource, net of extracting 
cost, can be split into a capital element 
or user cost, and a value added element 
representing the true income. In the case 
of resources like metals, minerals and 
energy, increase in consumption reduces 
the available stock. But rising prices lead 
to new discoveries, substitution possi¬ 
bilities and technological improvements. 
Then there is the issue of how to account 
for defensive expenditures. One view is 
that these ate in the nature of intermediate 
consumption and should therefore be 
deducted from GDP. There is also the 
point that defensive expenditures contain 
elements of both intermediate and final 
consumption and capital formation. More 
research is needed on this. 

The emphasis on conservation and ef¬ 
ficient use of resources for sustainable 
development has led to exploration of 
methods of setting up natural resource ac¬ 
counts for monitoring and long-term 
resource management. It is important that 
'resource watch' and 'development watch’ 
are integrated. Hence; lesouice accounting 
framework needs to be linked with the ex¬ 
isting economic statistical systems of 
development models. 

Some attempts at preparation of 
natural resource accounts have been made; 
e g, the ‘National patrimony account’ in 
Fiance and the ‘resource accounts’ in Nor¬ 
way. The French attempt is a systematic 
oonstniaion of an account for each living 
organism and ecosystem. It gives .the 
available stock of the component at the 
beginning and end of a given period (i e, 
initial and final stock) as well as the fac¬ 
tors that may have brought about changes. 
Norwegian resources accounting covers 
assets balances in physical terms of 
Ruterial resources, biological resources, 
flow resources (solar radiation, wind, 
ocean assets, and fresh water (lows) and 
stock resources (air, water, soil and space), 
in Germany, Netherlands and USA, em¬ 
phasis has been on estimating pollution 
abatement expenditures. Canada applies 
impact studies at macro-economic level. 
Indonesia has developed procedures for 
preparing physical and monetary accounts 
for oil and forests, and also population 
and environmental sub-accounts. Explicit 
account of depletion of natural resources 
has been taken in Chiru for minerals. Ac¬ 
cording to the National Conservation 
Strategy and Policy Statement on En¬ 
vironment and Development of Govern¬ 
ment of India, a national resources budget 
will be prepared each year. It will reflect 


the state and availabiiity of resources like 
land, forests and water. The aim is to ra¬ 
tionally allocate these resources in keep¬ 
ing with the principles of conservation 
and sustainable development. The UNSO 
is working in the direction of developing 
a system of ‘satellite’ accounts which in¬ 
corporates the link between economic ac¬ 
tivity and the use of natural and environ¬ 
mental resources. 

There are some attempts also at har¬ 
monising environmental measurement 
for providing improved collection and 
management of data on environment. The 
UNEP Harmonisation of Environment of 
Measurement (HEM) Project, which is a 
part of the Global Environmental Moni¬ 
toring System (GEMS) is in the process 
of developing the first comprehensive 
meta-data base containing information on 
all significant global environment-related 
activities. Under the United Nations En¬ 
vironment Programme, the Systemwise 
Medium-Term Environment Programme 
was established as a planning tool for all 
environmental-related activities within the 
UN system for the period I990-9S and 
inter aha to advance the understanding of 
sustainable development and related pro¬ 
blems. Again under UNEP, the Global 
Resource Information Data Base (GRID) 
was set up as a part of the Global En¬ 
vironmental Monitoring. 

There is a difference in environmental 
issues confronted by developed countries 
and developing countries Advanced 
countries have reached a level of industrial 
and agricultural growth where they have 
to worry about problems like pollution 
risks and conservation of natural environ¬ 
ment. Developing countries arc caught in 
a web of poverty, unemployment and low 
productivity. The principal problem for 
them IS one of keeping the natural resource 
base intact, important resources are arable 
land, forests, genetic diversity, life support 
systems and water quantity and quality. 
Primary sectors are generally the major 
sectors in these economies with predomi¬ 
nantly non-market nature of activity. In 
view of this, inventorisation of the 
magnitude and quality of resource base 
and changes thereof poses special pro¬ 
blems of measurcmeni and valuation. The 
differential environmental impact on dif- 


ferem iroups bf popidation haa also to lie 
considered in such valuations. 

The exercise on environmental accoun¬ 
ting has to proceed in stages. It hat to be 
piecemeal, sectoral and graduid. it calls 
for an inter-disciplinary approach. 
Available data is inadequate and patchy, 
and is not uniform or of high quality. 
Information has to be put together from 
various sources such as soil maps, surveys 
and research studies. New techniques like 
satellite-based remote sensing have 
become available. Given the problems of 
valuation, attention could be first paid to 
physical accounting. Pilot exercises can be 
initiated for preparing separate accounts 
for major problem sectors, viz, land, 
water, forests, mmerals, etc Ihformation 
on environmental indicators including 
nature and dispersion of human settle¬ 
ments has to be gathered. Some of the 
issues to be sorted out pertain to costing 
of (a) land degradation due to water and 
wind erosion, salinity and alkalinity, (ta) 
environmental erosion due to unbalanc¬ 
ed population growth va-a-vis life support 
systems, (c) waterlogging and reccing 
water tables, and (d) losses in natural soil 
fertility and health hazards due to over- 
chemicalisation of crop production and 
absence of an integrate land and water 
use policy. In economies with regional 
heterogeneity in ecosystems and natural 
resource endowments, separate accounts 
may have to be prepared for homogeneous 
geographic regions and for population 
groups. 

A core group of experts drawn from 
different disciplines should first identify 
the priority areas where pilot studies can 
start and should lay down suitaUe methods 
for evaluating the environmental impact 
and for assessing resource depletion. At 
the same time, available data should be 
pooled, inadequacies identified and exer¬ 
cises on additional data collection should 
begin. Necessary skills for environmental 
accounting work should be developed. 
Until depletion and d^radation of na¬ 
tural resources are allowed for in national 
accounts, there would need to be a sepa¬ 
rate appraisal and a qualifying statement 
in the accounts of the possible impact of 
these on income estimates. 


Now Available 
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Financial Liberalisation and Financial 

Crises 

Deeiu Khatkhate 

Ba nkin g Crises: Causes and Issues edited by V Sundanunian and Tomas 
J T Balino; International Monetary Fund, Washington DC, 1991; pp 375. 


THE Imemaiioiiat Monetary Fund as a 
vigilantt of monettry discipline across na¬ 
tional boundaries has come to acquire more 
power in recent years with First the total 
collapse of the major developing countries 
in Latin America, then the slow but steady 
decay of the African economies uid the 
mismanagement of economic affairs in 
countries like India and Finally the dismantl¬ 
ing and unravelling of the socialist regimes. 
The way the Fund was conceived by its 
original charter and the overarching analytic 
framework it designed for itself from the 
beginning set its policy agenda with rigid 
blocks of thought and action. Given the de¬ 
mand for money, empirically believed to be 
stable, money sum>ly needs to be adjusted 
to it. with any discrepancy between the two 
inevitably spilling into inflation, balance of 
payments crises and fall in output. This 
simple and uncomplicated framework work¬ 
ed well for a while in a simple world, and 
though the Fund added nuances to the 
arguments and policies with an innovative 
monetary approach to the balance of 
payments worked out by Polak and Flem¬ 
ming, its basic thrust remained unchanged. 
The Fund's research department’s major 
output until the mid-70s continued to be in 
the area of monetary programming, ex¬ 
change rate Adjustment (which often meant 
devaluation), high interest rate policies and 
control of money supply. Only recently have 
the Fund’s economists, as also economists 
from academia and policy-makers in the in¬ 
dustrial countries, come to recogiuse that the 
real world is much too complicated to per¬ 
mit old-fashioned analysis of exchange rate 
or even interest rate determination. The ex¬ 
change rate is not necessarily an outcome 
of the current Wcount of the balance of 
payments any more than the equilibrium in¬ 
terest rate IS an outcome of the market place 
Now there are clear signs that the Fund is 
veering away fiom the pre-eminence of the 
exchange rate in the adjustment process and 
there is a search for what really governs 
economic fundamentals—that vague genetic 
term which may mean many things to many 
people. 

This shift in the Fund's not-so-apparent 
thought processes is reflected in the pro¬ 
minence given to the new departments of the 
Fund—the Fiscal Affairs and the old Central 
Banking Department under its new rubric 
of Monetary and Exchange Affairs. Both 
these departments have been focusing on 
fiscal deficit problems and financial 


liberalisation policies in the context of ad¬ 
justment policies which were not given im¬ 
portance earlier in tlw counsels of tiM Fund. 
The research these two departments put out 
is not of a piece with that of the Fund's 
research departrhent This is strikingly evi¬ 
dent in this work on Financial liberalisation 
published by the Monetary and Exchange 
Affairs Department. It contains Five case 
studies on financial crises—of Argentina, 
Chile, the Philippines, Thailand and 
Uruguay—which reflect a cross-section of 
cxperieiKe and are diverse; disparate and dif¬ 
ferentiating, but with an unifying underly¬ 
ing theme. The essays, surprisingly, are not 
contaminated by lire Fund's onhodoxy or 
the preconceptions which used to dominate 
the Fund's publications hitherto; though the 
authors as well as the editors reveal now and 
then uneasiness at breaking away from con¬ 
ventional wisdom on the subject of finan¬ 
cial liberalisation or Financial crises. 

The basic question that should be address¬ 
ed in connection with financial liberalisation 
is what precisely is connoted by ‘crisis’. It 
is not necessary to quibble about the dif¬ 
ference between financial distress and Finan¬ 
cial crisis or between banking crisis and 
financial crisis. Distress marks only the 
beginning when the financial institutions 
find It difFirult to match their assets and 
liabilities When it is allowed to persist, 
distress degenerates into crisis. But these are 
ail variations on the one basic theme of the 
failure of the Financial system to function 
efficiently, not only from the standpoint of 
its narrow interest of preserving profitabili¬ 
ty but al.so from that of us wider role of ser¬ 
vicing the real economy. The flnaiKial crisis 
or distress that the authors are dealing with 
in this work is caused not by the failure of 
one or more banks, nor by the temporary 
swings in macroeconomic maladjustments, 
nor by deep worldwide recession of the 1930 
vintage. It is the Financial disharmony that 
inevitably followed from the pursuit over a 
long period of time of policies which built 
up inefficiencies in the real and monetary 
economies in most developing i. ountries. The 
pervasive state intervention, however justi¬ 
fied by the existence of market failures, was 
misdirected; industries tended to survive 
despite losses; trade was protected without 
any regard for the competitiveness of goods 
and services; Financial institutions threw all 
canons of prudence and risk to the winds. 
Ail these eventually culminated in severe 
macroeconomic imbalahces reflected in un 


sustainable balance of pqrments defidu,, 
burgeoning fiscal defleits and the exterdtl' 
and internal debt-traps. In the I980t when 
the exogenous oil shocks hit them, the' 
developing countries fmind that they coitM > 
not bew the shocks as they could in the past, 
because. First, the capital flows had dried tip 
with the terms of trade turning against tte 
capital-exporting countries and the conse¬ 
quent recession and, second, the intenuk- 
tional capiul and money markets had gtx 
integrated with technological advances in 
communications and informatioa When the 
burden thus became unbearable, the gover¬ 
nance of the economy by the state had simp¬ 
ly to make way for autonomous marhn 
agents, whether or not this was desirable or 
beneficial to the economies. This was the 
anatomy of the financial crisis, which was 
different from that of financial crises in the 
industrial and developing coumries in the 
past. 

The editors of the volume are perceptive 
of this difference in the ruture of the finan¬ 
cial crises characterising the developing 
countries, but the way they have categoris¬ 
ed the definitions of Financid crises th^ 
have missed something of analytk;a' signi- 
Ficance for the policies which could eventual¬ 
ly redeem the crisis-ridden financial systems. 
The editors have put out five definitions of 
Financial crises, like someone in a textbook 
enumerating 20 causes of unemployment. 
The definitions include demand for reserve 
money exceeding the supply, liquidation of 
crediu built up in a boOm. credit market col¬ 
lapse, forced sale of assets because of liabili¬ 
ty structure going out of line with market- 
determined asset values and a failure of one 
institution affecting the viability of the 
others. However, many of these definitions 
are not germane to the financial crises that 
are analysed so well in the bocA. The finan¬ 
cial crisis in these countries descended when 
government intervention in economic activi¬ 
ty could not be continued any longer with¬ 
out macroeconomic imbalances. And the 
moment government intervention was with¬ 
drawn, industry and trade were put on 
respirators so long collapsed, causing all¬ 
round insolvency problems. This had its 
repercus.sions on the finaiKiai system whose 
non-performing loans rebound. Thus the 
real cause of the financial crisis of the type 
of which has come to the forefront in the 
Iasi few years has been the prolongation of 
inefficient economic policies beyond 
tolerable hmits. if the editors of the volume 
and the authon of the articles in it had 
perceived this logic and the endogennty of 
the financial crisis, their subsequent discus¬ 
sion on the linkages between the financial 
crisis andd Financial liberalisation policies 
would have been analytically more meaningfuL 

Hie authors raise a pertinent issue 
whether financial seaor reforms helped trqt- 
ger the financial crisis and it must be said 
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lo ilwir CRdit that th^ do not flght shy of 
confronting the proMenw. even though this 
means flying in the face of Fund-Bank or¬ 
thodoxy and the religious faith in total 
withdti^ of sute intervention of any kind. 
First, it is tefrcdiing to team from them that 
increased freedom of entry into the Finan¬ 
cial sector and freedom to bid for funds 
ihiough interest rates and new instruments 
cottid lead to excessive risk-uking and the 
“(h^ulation could faciliute a too rapid 
growth of some fiiumcial institutions and 
allow unqualined’ persons to enter into 
rinancial business”. They also concede that 
the institutional structure of the banking 
systems that emerged from regulatory 
changes could lead to concentration of 
power in banking and interlocking owner¬ 
ship and tending patterns and such an en¬ 
vironment was particularly vulnerable to 
market failure. Perhaps the most startling 
conclusion which might be misinterpreted by 
the .opponents of financial liberalisation 
policies is that deregulation could lead to et- 
cessive increase in interest rates if euphoric 
expectations coupled with unsound liabili¬ 
ty structures of firms cause a sharp increase 
in credit demand; with high d^t/equity 
mtios, an initial increase in real interest rates, 
among other things, couM lead to distress 
borrowing and hence fairly inelastic demand 
for credit; which could perpetuate high in¬ 
terest rates. Its corollary, that in the 
deregulatory envirorunent interest rata 
would find their true equilibrium value or 
that they would automatically tend to con¬ 
verge to international rales over time, has 
also been falsified by the experience in the 
countries analysed in the volume. These 
analytical insights derived from carefully 
sifted evidence on financial liberalisation 
policies followed in country from all the 
continents demonstrate that the financial 
fiberalisation policies, while desirable and 
necessary on efficiency grounds, have no 
unique path nor do they fall into a neat 
category of quantity theory dogma which 
has been a favourite hunting ground of the 
Fund and its economists since its inception. 

And yet the editors have been equivocal 
and fuzzy in drawing the right conclusions 
from their own insights. All they have to say 
is that "the ctjhnection, if any, between 
financial reform and financial crisis derives 
from an unstable macroeconomic environ¬ 
ment, the development of unsound liability 
structure of non-financial firms and weak¬ 
nesses in the institutional structure of bank¬ 
ing". This is not only a false conclusion but 
a ntm^quitur. If the implication is that 
financial reforms aggravate the financial 
crisis because of the 'unstable macroecono¬ 
mic environment’, it is clearly a red hearing. 
They should have raised the more funda- 
menial question whether financial liberalisa¬ 
tion should have been initiated in the midst 
of macroeconomic instability. The rationale 
. for financial reform is the valid assumption 
that macroeconomic imbalances can be 
eliminated over time through the operation 
of a competitive financial syMciii. If that is 


so, two fwtlierqaesifoasariM; Fim^ should 
financial reforms be initiited when macro- 
economic imbalances predominate or should 
they wait for subilisation before bring 
unleashed? Second, are financial liberalisa¬ 
tion policies ihcmsdves likely to become an 
instrument to accentuate macroeconomic 
imbalances? The gravitas of evidence in the 
five countries studied is in favour of the view 
that the way financial liberalisation was 
(tesigned adversely affected the macroecono¬ 
mic outcome and so brought about the 
financial crises or aggravated their severity. 

If real interest rates reached intolerable 
levels because of the oligopolisiic banking 
structure or distress borrowing with damag¬ 
ing consequences for the financial system, 
it could be due to the initiation of financial 
reforms in imperfect financial markets. 
Liberalisation, far from leading to an 
equilibrium level of interest rates, had a 
severe adverse impact on profitability of 
firms and generated a disastrous financial 
crisis. This in turn necessitated injection of 
central bank credit into the system which 
made the macroeconomic imbalances more 
serious. Thus Ihe inappropriatencss of the 
liberalisation design under imperfect finan¬ 
cial structures reinforced the inconsistency 
in the macroeconomic policies and aggra¬ 
vated the economic and finanrial disequili¬ 
brium. A more rewarding approach would 
have been to pursue a conventional stabilisa¬ 
tion policy vigorously, adapting it to local 
conditions in the long-run perspective of a 
liberalised economy. After price stability and 
external equilibrium-'-essentially short-term 
goals—were achieved, a beginning might 
have been made in gradually phasing out the 
interventionist regime. 

This book is mainly concerned with the 
financial crises and their anatomy in five 
countries and it is too much to expect Ihe 
analysis to hold good for the financial 
liberalisation experiment going on in eastern 
Europe and the Commonwealth of Indepen¬ 
dent States. Though overtly the problems of 


btnk tmohciicy, high mterefl nNM Mri 
monetary overhang hMA aiilie as helvreen the 
developing coumrtes and the economics of 
the former socutlist countries, it would be 
a mistake to treat them as identical. Other¬ 
wise economic poiicy-maken will land 
themselves in the same intellectual cul-de- 
sac as they did in the case of the Latin 
American countries earlier. Bank insoli^- 
cy in eastern Europe is not a product of 
malpractices on the part of bank officials, 
in the past, but is the result of a radical 
change in the economic environment in the 
countries concerned. As two young Fund 
economists, Ashok Lahiri and Daniel Hardy, 
have argued in their highly stimulating 
unpublished paper, “banks in the former 
socialist systems were relatively large, 
ongoing institutions which provided transac¬ 
tion services ^tred to the household’s life- 
cycle savings pattern, and financial in¬ 
vestments according to the diktats of the 
central plan; the past bank contracts were 
not written to suit the new circumstances. 
The reform has generated a situation where 
the depositors* continuing claims on banks 
are no longer backed by the repayment 
capacities of the bank’s debtors. Failure to 
arrive at a comprehensive resolution of this 
divergence between depositors’ claims and 
the bank’s payment abilities, over Ihe 
medium term can jeopardise the system of 
financial intermediation and mav even lead 
id a financial collapse!' 

Such ideas from Fund economists a few- 
years ago would have been considered 
blasphemous. But time has its own strange 
ways of taking revenge on tho.<ie who believe 
in the 'limelessness of time'. The challenges 
posed by eastern Europe'aitd Russia, and the 
bitter l«sons learnt in many of the coun¬ 
tries which underwent financial liberalisa¬ 
tion, have chastened Fund economists as 
also those in academia. At last the learn¬ 
ing curve is getting plotted on the intel- 
leciual graphs to let economists skate 
along it. 
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Modern Industry under the Empire 

Puimini S%*aiiiin«than 

Entrrprrneunhip and InduMry in India, 1M0*1947 (ed) R^at K Ray; 
Oxford University Press, 1992, pp 263, Rs 240 


THE volume under review composes (accor 
ding to Its blurb) “some of the most impor 
tant essays” whjph focus specifically on (wo 
sets of themes Tirst, the evolution of 
business enterprise the nature of entre 
preneurship and the operational strategies 
of different groups Seoynd, the history of 
modern industries the structure of industrial 
investment, the patterns of regional growth 
and the temporal rhythms of industrialisa 
tion The volume is concerned with modern 
industry alone, and with the role of capitalist 
business enterprise in developing it. the con 
tentious issue of the decline of artisan 
manufactures in the 19th century having 
been left for another volume in the scries 
in an elaborate ‘introduction’ to the 
volume Ray discusses, broadly, the impact 
of British capital and Bntish government on 
the development (or underdevelopment) of 
Indian mdustty Important observations 
made by Ray in the course of his discussion 
include the following 

(a) Statisiicai evidence available on employ 
mem in iIk secondary seaor of the economy 
seems to indicate that despite the emeigencc 
of factories and mines, the proportion of the 
population depending on industry declined 
Significantly in the course of the 19th cen 
tury I he emergence of modern industry di4 
not offset the decline in artisan industries 
(p6) 

(b) The i9th century Indian economv may 
be said in the light of evidence, to have con 
sisied of three distinct social agglomerations 
(i) a westernised enclave ol banks, factories, 
mines, plantations corporations managing 
agenaes, and import>expon firms with vueak 
linkages to the rest of the economy, (ii) the 
baaaar a well integrated complex of shroffs, 
arhatiyas and wholesale merchants, opcrai 
ing in inland trade through negotiable in 
struments of credit (hundis), (in) the sub 
sistence economy of the peasants, artisans 
and petty dealers who had no access to 
either bank or hundi credit, and who were 
therefore compelled to rely on usunous loans 
from moneylenders (p 12) 

(c) Ihe second hall ot the I9ih century 
established a tlearcut racial division of 
economic space. The Presidency and oehange 
banks, the bner conferences and the Eutropean 
managing agencies, favoured by a benign im 
penal government committed to free trade 
were too formidable a combination lor 
Indian businessmen to contend with (p 29) 

(d) Changes in company law, coinciding with 
the ntension ol the railways up (he Ciangetic 
valley and acrou the Deccan, gave a marked 
impetus to the lormation of compames under 
(he typically European system of the manag 
mg agency And yet, dunng those vital y»is 
when Calcutta, Bombay. Madras and Delhi 
became linked to one another by the rail 
ways, the country missed a critaal oppor 
(unity the opportunity of rapid inter linked 


growth of (he railways, iron and steel 
manufacture, coal production and the 
related engineering industries on the pattern 
of what look place in Russia and Japan 
around the same tunc The railway system, 
which represented (he greatest single mjec 
non ol British capital into India, was built 
almost entirely by means of imported 
locomotives, rolling stock, track materials, 
technician* and managers (p 31) 

(e) As the Depression hit at the foundations 
of (he foreign buying and selling organisa 
lions and a whole range of business turned 
inwards, the bazaar emerged as an integrated 
system of inland transactions between dis 
(ant market towns (mandis) Inthenewcir 
cumstances the expatriate British firms 
could no longer shut their native associates 
and competitors from the warmer spaces of 
the sun The advance of the bazaar based 
Indian houses into modem business and in 
dustry accompanied by the decline of the 
expatriate firms and the emergence of the 
multi national corporations were the most 
significant developments tn Ihe business 
scene of (he period 1914-47 (pp 47-49) 
The author coiKludes by pointing out that 
“partial advances and offsetting retreats 
constituted that unique dynamics under col 
onial rule the reproduction of backwardness 
in ever newer forms in an advancing world 
The country did not rimain where it was 
But It did not ‘arrive’ ” (p 69) 

The rest of the papers by N K Sinha, Blair 
B King Ashok V Desai, A K Sen, Thomas 
A limbcrg, A K Bagchi, Morris David 
Morris and Omkar Goswami, in that order, 
have been put tether from various sources, 
these have appeared at different points of 
time over the last (almost) three decades Wr 
do not intend to discuss them seruitim Our 
submission, however, is that the articles 
included in the volume have not been used 
as focal points to initiate discussions involv 
ing the interpretation of evidence and/or the 
validity of arguments pioferred in the Tight 
of literature (hat has subsequently been 
published on the subject The least that (he 
editor could have attempted was to cull out 
important issues thrown up by the papers 
which still remain under researched and/or 
need to be reinterpreted in our opinion 
some of these issues are 

(a) How far did the land tenure systems in 
the different regions as also the caste system 
have a determining impact on the pace ol 
industrial and agricultural development' 
(Bagchi’s paper) 

(b) A detailed examination of impciial and 
provincial state policies (if any) on ihc pal 
terr of enterprise that emerged in India 
and the change in this pattern over time 
(A K Sen’s paper) 

(c) An examination of the persistently lung 
and extensive use (in the modern large 
scale sector) of the limited liability company 


for relatively small enterprises and lU 
administration through the technique of the 
managing agency system (Morris Davhl 
Morns) 

(d) The importance; usefulness and ade* 
quacy of the business community typology 
as an analytical category in the context ot 
the observations made on Harsis as an enter¬ 
prising community (N K Sinha's and Ashok 
Desai's papers) 

(e) The strategies, designs, instruments used 
by indigeitpus entrepreneurial groups in 
various parts of India and their graduation 
over time from (he bazaar economy to the 
modern factory sector (Omkar Goswami*s 
papei) 

We have no quarrel with the choice of 
papers included in the volume inasmuch as 
they were seminal contributions of (heir 
times Yet, if it is generally accepted that (he 
politics of inclusion is as important as the 
politics of exclusion (hen she appropriate 
title for this volume, published in 1992 
should have been 'Entrepreneurship and 
Industry in Western and Eastern India. 
I8(X>-I947’ The two themes dealt with in the 
volume generally, and, the Introduction in 
particular namely the evolution of business 
enterprise and the broad changes in «He pat 
tern of modern industry have their < miiincal 
groundings in the happenings of we* 1 and 
eastern India True, ‘modern’ industrial ac¬ 
tivity worth recording was dominated and 
almost conrincxl to western and eastern 
India However, this by itself should nave led 
Ray to an investigation of what was happen 
ing in the ‘rest of India’, including the prince 
ly states during the same period 

The way questions are posed incorporate 
assumptions that are not usually themselves 
the objects of study How are we to inter 
pret the loud silence that Rav maintains on 
literature that is now available (may be not 
adequate and/or not unproblematic) which 
highlights (he fact (hat specificities of 
regional conditions were significant even 
though in certain conditions this gave use 
to trends which were out of tune with those 
in the more developed parts ol colomai 
India-' 

A histoiical overview inevitably means 
that the substance and often the approach 
of older pieces will appear outdated to 
today’s reader but the intention, we 
presume was to choose articles that address 
cd enduring issues in economic history and 
(hose that tapped major controversies in the 
field Seen in this light, Ray’s introduction 
(which should have set the tone lor a discus 
Sion of the process of inquiry and the nature 
of debate on this subject over the past three 
or lour decades) is disappointing and falls 
short of the expectations aroused by the 
general editor s Preface, namely, “each 
volume seeks as a whole to critically assess 
the stale of the art on its theme, chart the 
historiographical shifts (hat have occurred 
since the theme emerged rethink old pro 
biems, open up questions which vvere con 
sidcrcd closed, locate the theme within wider 
historiographical debates, and pose new 
issues ol inquiry by which further work may 
be made possible 
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Casting ^ SoCicC Investment 
Opportunity ‘Your Way. 

Public Issue of 29,20/000 Equity Shares of 
Rs. 10/' eoch for cash at par, aggregating to Rs. 2,92/00/000. 


ISSUI HIOHUOHTS: 

C The promoters are itrduslriolisls with odequote resources, and hove 
been conducting business operolions solislactorily 

• A protect promoted by the promoters of Supno Industries ltd 

• The locational advantages include proximity to the raw motenols ond 
morliei lor finished goods 

• lotest technology plont supplied by reputed manufocturers 
M/s Generol Electric Compony of India limited 

• The expansion project oims at completion of backward integrotion 

• Low debt/equily ratio 

9 Eosy liquidity listing at Bombay ond Hyderobod btock Exchanges 

nSK FACTORS AS KRCEIVID RY THi MANAOfMiNT: 

• The industry depends on 60% to 70% of the raw materials supplies on 
imports, government policy on imports keeps changing This con hove 
on adverse impoci on the company's production and profittibility 
Foreign Exchonge fluctuations woulo also hove beoiing on the cost of 
production 
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SPECIAL ABnCLES 


Issues before Tenth Finance Commission 

Raja J ChelUah 
M Govinda Rao 
lapaa Kumar Sen 

This paper seeks to highlight the major issues before the Tenth Finance Commission. 

Against a discussion of the principal theoretical issues in federal finance, the broad trends in the finance of 
the centre and the states and in financial relations between the two are reviewed to provide the empirical basis 
for consideration of the Finance Commission’s tasks. The terms of reference of the Finance Commission and 
the tasks before it are then examined. The final section of the paper discusses the mojor issues which need to 
be taken up by the commission and the considerations that must be borne in mind in deciding those issues. 


I 

Introduction 

THE objective of this paper is to highlight 
the major issues to be consideted by the 
Tenth Finance Commission (TFC) in the 
light of the terms of reference given to the 
commistion. The paper first discusses briefly 
the principal thraretical issues in federal 
rinance. In this di^ussion attention is con¬ 
centrated on the economic case for decen- 
iiaiised provision of public services, the 
emergence of the' federal finance problem in 
the form of vertical and horizontal fiscal 
gaps, different methods of effecting 
transfers' from the centre to the states, and 
the criteria for determining the optimal 
design of federal transfers, keeping in view 
not only the objectives of the transfers but 
also the nature of response to the .design on 
the part of the recipient units, i e, the ob- 
lectivcs of the transfers as well as their 
incentive effects. 

Against this theoretical discussion, in 
Section III the broad trends in the central 
and state finances and in the finanaal rela¬ 
tions between them are reviewed. This review 
is intended to provide the empirical basis 
from which the TFC could pnxxed ib con¬ 
sider its tasks. The next two sections briefly 
analyse the terms of reference of the TFC 
and the tasks before it. The final section 
discusses in sonre detail the maior issues to 
be considered by the commission and the 
considerations that must be borne in mind 
in deciding those issues. 

It may be pointed out that this paper does 
not consider the financial relations between 
the state governments and the local 
authorities and also does not review the 
method of assisting the states in meeting 
natural calamities. 

II 

Basic Theoretical Issues in 
Federal Finance 
EMERCENCt OS FISCAL IMBALANCES 
Apart from political considerations, from 
the economic point of view there are advan¬ 
tages to be ttoived from multi-levd public 


finance. These advantages are specified in 
the so-called ‘decentralisation theorem* 
which states that if there are no cost dif¬ 
ferences between centralised and decentralis¬ 
ed provision of a public good, it will be more 
efficient for a local government (whose 
lurisdiction coincides with the area of 
incidence of benefit from that public good) 
to provide that good.^ This is because 
decentralised provision of public services 
could be (and mostly would be) more in ac¬ 
cordance with the preference of the people 
Also, equally important, if each juri^iction 
.collects benefit (or even non-beneflt) taxes 
from the people resident in it to finance the 
cost of the public services it provides, there 
would be closer correspondence between the 
marginal benefits frcmi the services and the 
maiginal disutility of paying the taxes.^ The 
linkage between the decision to spend and 
that to raise resources would help secure 
fiscal discipline: 

The decentralisation theorem suggests 
that, if only the economic aqiect is to be 
considered, “...services which are nationwide 
m their benefit incidence (such as national 
defence) should be provided nationally. 
Services with local benefits (e g, street lights) 
should be provided ly local units, still others 
(such as highways) should be provided for 
on a regional basis .. The spatially limited 
nature of benefit incidence thus c^ls for a 
fiscal structure composed of multiple ser¬ 
vice units, each covering a different-sized 
region within which the supply of a par¬ 
ticular service is determined and financed!*^ 
1b this may be added the rule that while the 
allocative function’ may be shared between 
the national and subcxntral governments 
(with a subsuntial or even a larger share 
going to the latter), the subilisation and 
redistributive functions have to be assigned 
largely to the central or national govern¬ 
ment. Stabilisation involves macro- 
economic policies and can be formulated 
and impieinenied only hy the ceiUral govern¬ 
ment. Again, the subcmiral governments 
cannot initiate significant redistributive 
measures as they have 'open* economies and 
will be in danger of driving out capital and 
skilled labour from their respective jurisdic¬ 


tions, not to mention the fact that they can¬ 
not effectively reach assets and income 
located outside their borders. 

Nevertheless, the npendiiure respon¬ 
sibilities to be assigned to the state 
governments* would require a large share of 
revenue resources. The raising of taxes, 
however, has to be hugely centralised few 
efficiency and economic reasons. Similarly, 
redistribution being primarily the function 
of the central government, nationwide pro¬ 
gressive taxes have to be assigned to it. Thus 
It IS that in all the major federations, with 
the exception of the United States, while 
important and growing expenditure respon¬ 
sibilities are assigned to the state govern¬ 
ments, the major revenue hamlles have come 
to be vested with the central government, 
creating what is generally called ‘vertical 
fiscal imbalaiKc*. The emergence of this im¬ 
balance necessitates substantial transfers 
from the centre to the state governments. 

The case for inier-governmental transfers, 
however, does not rest on the vertical im¬ 
balance argument alone. In federal countries 
with large economic disparities among the 
states, the capacity to raise resources for 
financing public services would vary 
(sometimes significantly, as in India) across 
the suites, creating what may be called 
horizontal fiscal imbalance:^ lius calls for 
horizontal transfers among the stales (from 
the fiscally better off to the fiscally dis- 
advanuiged) or. alurrnatively; equalising 
transfos from the centre: 

Veriical Fiscal Imbalance in 
India 

The assignment of tax powers and the 
division of expenditure responsibilities are 
laid down in the Indian Constitution. On the 
expenditure side, because of the fairly large 
area of concurrence of responsibilities, the 
centre has considerable discretion in expan¬ 
ding or keejnng limited us own expenditure 
functions. The esublishmeni of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and its active role in public 
npenditure determination has also influenc¬ 
ed the pattern of growth of expenditures by 
the centre and the stales. Through graduti 
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cvoluiKMi, while the nuuor proftonion 
afflouming lo over 55 per cent or tlw total 
revenue expenditure u; incurred by the states, 
a major part of the capital cxpcndituie of 
about 60 per cent of the total is incurred by 
the centre. 

The Constitufion gave to the central 
government the power to levy the most im* 
portant and productive taxes—taxes on 
personal non-agricultural income and cor- 
: porate income, production or excise taxes on 
I all manufactured goods other than alcoht^, 
i and custom.s. This seems to have been done 
for three reasons: the need for a financially 
strong central government, efficiency in col¬ 
lection and the minimisation of undesirable 
economic effects, and the desirability of 
enabling the central government to generate 
a surplus of revenues over its own current 
needs so that it can make equalising transfers 
to the slates in need of assistance. 

Some measures of the degree of cen¬ 
tralisation of revenue collection and the size 
of the vertical fiscal gap for the year 1989-90 
are given by the following figures: 

Per Cent of Toul 

Tax revenues collected by the centie 66.5 
Ihx revenues collected by the states 33.5 

Non-tax revenues collected by the centre 64.8 
Non-ux revenues collected by the suiies 352. 
Ibiat revenues collecied by the centre 66.0 
Total revenues collected by the states 34.0 
Revenue expenditures by the centre 47.2 

Revenue expenditures by the slates 52.8 

It is obvious that the vertical fiscal gap need 
not be a fixed thing even in relative terms. 
Given the assignment of tax powers and the 
division of expenditure responsibilities under 
the Constitution, there emerges an implicit 
vertical fiscal gap. The relative size of the 
gap can increase if: 

(a) the sliatcabie taxes of the centre are grow¬ 
ing relatively slowly; 

(b) the own revenues of the states are grow¬ 
ing relatively slowly: and 

(c) the revenue expenditures of the stales are 
growing relatively fast. 

We shall discuss later the possible conse¬ 
quences of attempting to cover the actual 
gap that arises from year to year. 

Sharing Of Revenues under 
Multi-Level Finance 

in a federal or multi-level finance system, 
revenue resources can be shared between the 
central government and the state govern¬ 
ments through the division of tax powers, 
tax-base sharing, tax-proceeds sharing, and 
Inier-governtnenial grants from the centre, 
tp assigning relative importance to each of 
these methods as well as in working out the 
pattern of each device, a compromise should 
be (and is usually sought to be) effected 
among the criteria of states’ autonomy and 
ftscai discipline, efficiency, and inter-state 
equity.* While irolitical judgment has to be 
I exercised to decide the nature of the com¬ 
promise, it is important to emphasise that 
lone of them can be neglected. 

Ii 


It has alrehdy been iiuKeaiM tia« If the 
taxing powers are sufficienily (and hence 
considmbly) decentralised so that each 
jurisdiction can finance, through its own ser¬ 
vices, the entire or almost the entire cost of 
the services it provides, there will be the 
greatest degree of autonomy and also fiscal 
discipline will be strengthened. However, 
such an arrangement will violate the criteria 
of economic efficiency and equity. One way 
of increasing state autonmny to an extent 
without reducing efficiency is the device of 
tax-base sharing. That is, the states are em¬ 
powered to add a supplerocnt to one m more 
federal taxes which would be payable by their 
respective residents. Corresptmdingly, the 
volume of tax sharing can be reduced. This 
is a useful device, but if there are wide 
regional disparities, the backward states will 
be worse off than under a regime with larger 
tax sharing which can be related to geimal 
indicators of fiscal need, besides 
colie^nion.* 

In aiv case; tax-base sharing can play only 
a supplemenury role; Given the assignment 
of taxes, the other two remaining means, of 
revenue sharing,' namely, tax proceeds shar¬ 
ing and inier-governmental grants have to 
play the major role. 

(a) Tax sharing 

In some ways tax sharing is preferable lo 
gianls-in-aid: Tbx devolution on the basis of 
a formula is a predictable source of revenue 
and the states would gain automatically 
from the buoyancy of the shared central 
taxes. Moreover, if the percentages of the 
central taxes are to he shared and the prin¬ 
ciples of distribution of the divisibie pool 
among the states are fixed constitutionally,' 
there will be certainty and avoidance of con¬ 
flict and of continuous baiguning. On the 
other hand, grants-in-aid have the advantage 
that they are capable of being taraeied 
towards fiscally disadvantaged states; 
another advantage from the point of view 
of the central government is that they can 
be made conditional regarding the nature or 
direction of use. 

On grounds of certainty and the auto¬ 
matic growth of the shared amount accor¬ 
ding to the growth of the shared central 


taxes.** tax iAwitig faiie 1^ iAh ttmih or 
major channel of transfer of current 
revenues from the centre; althouidt in 
Canada tax-base sharing and granu are the 
main channds. While the sharing of taxes 
has to play a major role; it cannot be assign¬ 
ed a predminant role making grants-in-aid 
negli^ble, pmticularly in countries such as 
India with sizeable inter-state disparities in 
taxable capacities and in the sundards of 
public services. 

So much wotdd generally be agreed upon. 
However, there are other important ques¬ 
tions regarding the design and nature of 
transfers that need to he settled. 

These are: 

(i) What should be the proportion of cen- 
tnd revenues that should be transferred 
(through tax sharing apd grants)? 

(ii) What should be the relative proportions 
of lax sharing and giants-jp-aid? 

(iii) Should all central (axes be shared? 

(iv) What proportion/pfoporcions of central 
taxes should be shared? 

(v) Whjii should be the principle of intense 
distribution among the sutes of the lax 
share? 

'ftking question (iii) first, it coiiid be 
staled that there would be advantages in 
sharing all the taxes, if the share is fixed, say, 
constitutionaily so that it would not be sub¬ 
ject to change except perhaps after the lapse 
of long periods of time, llie nudn advan¬ 
tages would be; first, that the percentage 
share could he kept relatively low because 
the base will be large; consequently, the 
incentive for the central government to ex¬ 
ploit any panicular source of revenue would 
not be affected. Seimnd. the stales will 
benefit from the average buoyancy of the 
central taxes and so the states’ share would 
grow at the same rale as those taxes. The 
only disadvantage of the system is that if the 
centre needs some extra resources to meet 
some unforeseen needs, it would not be able 
to limit the additional burden to be imposed 
on the people to the extra amount it needs. 
'The centie will not be free to raise additional 
resources for itself akme, whereas the slates 
will be able to do so without losing any pan 
of their share of central taxes. This disad¬ 
vantage, however, can be overcome by per- 


Table I: Revenue Expenditure oFC'ENTRfcANoSTATFSANuTHfciRSHARb IN Agcweuate 
RE>EN(,&< tXPENDiniKE 

(Rs crorr) 


Tear 


Aggregate Revenue Revenue (2/1) (3/1) 

Revenue Expenditure Expenditure (IVr Cent) (Per Cenit 
Expenditure of the Centre of the States 

(I) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1975-76 

11847 

.532$ 

6522 

4$.0 

5S.I 

1980-81 

237U 

947$ 

14136 

40.4 

$9.6 

1985-86 

36031 

24669 

31362 

44.0 

56.0 

1989-90 

107704 

$0873 

$6831 

47.2 

$2.8 

1990-91 (RE) 

126051 

$6028 

70024 

44.4 

$5.6 

1991-92 (BE) 

138736 

$9377 

79359 

42.8 

57.2 


Notes: (i) States include union lerriiories. 

(ii) All the basic figures exclude imergovernmenial transactions. Revenue expenditure by 
the states and union lerriiories indude interest payments to the central government, 
which are netted out in the revenue opendtiure of the centre. 

Source. Indutn Economk Stotisiks (Pubik Finance). 
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or mem of k» Mum for • lempomy period, 
the proceeds of wtiich emaM be utilised by 
the centR akme. In the Redeml Republic of 
Germany, all the important federal taxes, 
namely, the corporate income tax, the per* 
sonal income tax and the value added tax 
are shareable with the states, and the shares 
can be changed only either bjf changing the 
Constitution or by common agreement. /Vr 
amin, under the Indian Constitution, only 
the non-corporate income tax on non- 
agriculiural incomes is compulsorily share¬ 
able, while the union excise duty may be 
shared with the suies. Another important 
difference is that the percentage share of 
these two taxes going to the states may be 
changed by the presiAmi every five years (or 
even earlier) after considering the recom¬ 
mendations of a Finance Commission also 
to be appointed every five years. These are 
two contrasting systems and the implications 
of the differences will be referred to later in 
this paper. 

if the tax shares are fixed and the grants- 
in-aid are formula-based, e g, a given pro¬ 
portion of central revenues net of tax dei^u- 
tion to be distributed among the ‘backward’ 
stales in proportion to relative deficiency in 
per capita taxable capacity, then there would 
be no need for a periodic review and 
assessments of the fiscal needs of the cen¬ 
tre and the states. Both levels of government 
would adjust their expenditure growth and 
tax effort to attain the levels of public ser¬ 
vices they would like to have, given the fix¬ 
ed pattern of tax sharing and the fixed pro¬ 
portion of central net revenues to be given 
as grants. However, if a periodic review is 
provided for (either formally in the Con¬ 
stitution or informally through general 
agreeihent), then the question has to be, or 
could be, asked on every occasion of review, 
as to what proportion of central revenues 
should be transferred to the states, if this 
is decided, the next question to be answered 
is: What should be the relative proportions 
of lu devolution and grants-in-aid? As in¬ 
dicated earlier, in deciding this question a 
balance has to be struck between states’ 
autonomy and inter-state equity. It is impor¬ 
tant to recognise that the redistributional 
consequences of jhc two methods of transfer 
would be significantly different. It would 
seem reasonable to argue that in a federal 
country with large inter-state fiscal dis¬ 
parities. grants-in-aid should not be 
relegated to a negligible or residual role. 

Given the volume of tax devolution to be 


ainwdat, what should bie foOftropOrtion of 
the shareable taxes that shooM 1^ shared? 
As between two taxes, one couM argue, the 
proportion to be shared should be somewhat 
higlwr for the more income dattic tax. Apan 
from this, two other consideraiions could be 
kept in view; first, the proportion to be 
shared should not be raised so high that the 
central government will get an incentive to 
concentrate more on other taxes. (This 
possibility is already implicit in sharing only 
one or two taxes.) And second, the difference 
in the proportions should not be much, as 
a large difference will again tend to distort 
the pattern of resource mobilisation by the 
centre. 

If all central taxes are to be shared then 
the proportion can be idatively small such 
as 20 or 2S per edit of the total tax revenue 
and this proportion should remain fixed. 
Otherwise, the main advantages of the 
system will be lost. 

(b) Onnts-in-Aid 

Grants-in-aid can be either specific (con¬ 
ditional) with or without matching re¬ 
quirements or general (unconditional). The 
first type of grants are used to ensure 
minimum levels of specified public services 
to be provided by the states or to correct foi 
spillovers or externalities because of which 
a state or states in general may not provide 
the optimum levels of particular services. 
They can also be used to impose the central 
government's preferences (e g, grants for 
centrally-sponsored schemes). Uncondi¬ 
tional grants are to be used to offset fiscal 
disadvantages arising from lower taxable 
capacity or higher unit costs (due to factors 
external to governments' actions). That is, 
equalising grants have to be general. Such 
general equalising grants are intended only 
lo enable the different stales to come up to 
a particular standard of services. Hence they 
least violate the federal principle 

The designing of grant schemes should 
take into account not only the objeaives they 
are intended to subserve but also the respon¬ 
siveness of the fccipienis. This is particularly 
true of the transfers given to ensure 
minimum levels of specified services In 
order to induce the deficient slates to pro¬ 
vide the services at the stipulated level, as 
mentioned earlier, it may be necessary to 
provide transfers with matching require¬ 
ments by the states. There has been con¬ 
siderable discussion of the incentive effects 
of different grant designs mainly in terms 
of income and substitution effects and sug¬ 


gestions have baeii made icsardiiit'''^ilH^| 
suitabiKiy of differem ichemef le 
various objectives." The grants tOHlirtjj, 
through the Planning Commission axiHfl 
as the Finance Commission grants havebgw^i 
mainly general purpose grants. While 
Planning Commission grants to the majtMr^; 
stales have bren based on criteria not lelaietli- 
to fiscal needs as such, the general purpose^' ', 
grants by the Finance Commission have' 
been used to cover estimated revenue defidtA: 
if any, remaining after devolution of laxetu - 
Some specific grants have also been given 
by the Finanoe Commissions for upgradatkxi 
of specific services in certain stales where 
they were found to be below par. While, hi 
conception, these were in the nature of dose- 
ended, spedfk purpose non-matching grants, 
since there was no monitoring mechanisni 
and the states did not have to account for 
how the funds were used, in fact they became 
additional general purpose grants. 

The income and substitution effects of the 
grants given by the Finance and Planning 
Commissions in India have not bem sub¬ 
jected to any rigorous analysis. Hovvever, it 
has been noted that the grants-in-aid by the 
Finance Commission have been reduc^ to 
a negligible proportion of the total transfers 
by the commission and have not beeii 
designed to offset fiscal disadvantages.'^ 
Moreover, ‘the gap-filling' approach of the 
commission has been generally criticised by 
economists. First, it is pointed out that sudi 
an approach has implicit in it a strong 
disincentive to tax effort and to economy in 
expenditure (Lakdawaia 1967, Sastry 1966, 
Gulati 1973, Chetliah et al 1981]. Second, 
this methodology does pot enable the states 

TABi.t 3: SHARt or CEivrRAL Government in 
Revenue Receipts Collected 


(flrr Cent) 


War 

Gross Tax 

Non-tax 

Gross Total 


Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue of 


of the 

of the 

the Cen- 


Cenire/Ag- Centre/Ag- 

tre/Ag- 


gregaie Tax 

gregate 

gregate 


Revenue 

Non-ta\ 

Revenue 



Revenue* 

Receipts 

I97.S-76 

68.0 

58.9 

66.5 

1980-KI 

66.4 

58.3 

64.6 

1985-86 

66.3 

62.1 

66.0 

1989-90 

66.5 

64.8 

66.0 

* Both tiumeiator and denominator exclude 

interest received by the centre from the states. 


The denominator excludes grams received by 
the stales from the centre as well. 

Source'. Indian Economic Statistics {Public 
hnance). 


Table 2: Revenue. Capital and Total Expenoituri bv States and Union Territories 


(Ks crore) 


Plan 

(I) 

Revenue Expenditures 

Capital Expenditures 

Total Expenditures 

States and 
Ulk 
(2) 

Aggregate 

(3) 

wrr 

(Per Cent) 
(4) 

States and 
UTk 
(5) 

Aggregate 

(6) 

(675r 
(Per Cent) 
(7) 

States and 
UTs 
(8) 

Aggregate 

m 

(9/8) 

(Per Cent) 
(10) 

Fifth Plan (1974-79) 

37933 

670S6 

S6.6 

I34S6 

29164 

46.1. 

31389 

96225 

53.4 

Annual Plan (1979-80) 

IISI2 

283S6 

40.6 

4538 

8318 

54.6 

16050 

36674 

43.8 

Sixth Plan (I980-8S) 

99492 

171494 

38.0 

309SI 

68251 

45.3 

130443 

239745 

54.4 

Seventh Plan (1983-90) 

2I69S0 

391790 

55.4 

49451 

120644 

41.0 

266401 

512434 

S2.0 


Souire: Indian Economic Statistics (Public Finance). 
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with lower teioaice-lHMC* to provide 
reasonable «ttiid«nlt of lervicet a* the €«• 
phaas would be on meeting budgetary gapt 
annng fnm the exoting iciativeiy low levdt 
services in there states [Cnwal 1975] 
Thint, as grants>in>aid were taken to be a 
residuary form of assistance, the metho- 
dtdogy of scrutmtsing the budgets had 
telcvaiice only to the states with post 
devolution gaps in their non-Plan revenue 
aocounu [Chdiiah et al 1981] 

Design of Transfers and Inc entivl 
Effects 

As already stated, if the tax shares art 
fixed and the grants in aid are lormuia 
based with the formulae noi having any lela 
lion with the actual behaviour of the govern 
ment, there would be no need for periodic 
review and assessments of the fiscal needs 
of the centre and the states Once periodic 
assessments are provided for, not only the 
vdume but also the pattern of transfers 
might change Hence, it will become impor 
tam to take into account the incentive effects 
of the design of transfers That is to say, in 
working out the principles on the basis of 
which changes are brought about, the possi 
I ble effects of the basis of changes on the 
' propensity to spend and the willingness to 
. raise resources must be kept in mind In a 
I truly federal system, each constituent unit 
I must be free to decide upon its own level of 
. public services to be provided and the level 
I of resources it wishes to raise, given its tax 
I ing powers and the transfers it receives If 
( iwnishmeni or reward is introduced through 
< the mode or design of transfers, the choices 
t of the sub-central governments will be in- 
I terier^ with 'Hiat will be contrary to the 
I federal principle. However, such interference 
( may be politically acceptable.'* A more 
I senous aspect of the incentive effect is that 
( the design of transfers may lead to com- 
I petitive rautng of government expenditures 
( and inducement to mire lets resources than 
I what a ^ivemment would have done but for 
^ the incentive emanating from the system of 
«; tmnsfers (c g, the grqr-flllffig approach will 
I tend to induce larger gaps) 

In fact, three imporuni ooneequenoes 
emerge if the tax dei^ution and grants-in- 
aid are subject to change m relation to trends 
in central and sute nmuices. First, there 
would be incentive effeett of the design of 
grants and it mutt be the aim to minimise 
them or to produce only those effeett (in a 
quasi-fedcmtion) which would, by gerieial 
consent, increue the welfare of lire people. 
The design of grants mutt never be such that 
each state would be induced to spend more 
in the hope that the concomitant additional 
lax burdira can be exported to the other 
states VM additioiuU central transfers 
Second, even though the creation or ex¬ 
istence of the vertical fiscal gap breaks to 
some extent the link between the deasmn to 
spend and the decision to raise revenues, the 
design of transfers must ensure that such a 
luifc will be established at the margin Thud, 
if the periodK reviews are conducted in rela- 


tkre (0 ^MM^ing fised needs’, the assess¬ 
ment wiH necessarily have to ^ expiicitiy 
or nnidiatiy, on a normative basis Iftheac- 
mil trends are adopted as the basis, there 
can be no viable solution since; m due course 
at any rate, the projected revenues (of the 
centre and the states) cannot add up to the 
projected expenditures 
Two other consideretions that must be 
kept in mind by a social scientist studying 
this problem, or an impartial authority en 
trusted with designing a system of transfers, 
should be poinied out fim.ihesoiwlKien 
list or the poluy-maker must be ultimately 
loncemed with the weffare oj the people at 
large While there will be a political strug 
gle among governments for obtaining or ap- 
propnating more revenues, the concern must 
be not with ihe inieiests of the governments 
but with the interest of the people Thus, a 
system of transfers, which automatically re 


Quhes tire «aMtt M maid gMd the dafidhi 
m sute budgets with each state being free 
to determme its own level of expenditure, 
wouid lead to a situstion in which the cen¬ 
tre would be forced to raise the lax burden 
on the people or borrow from the public and 
the Reserve Bank of liuha which may be 
against ihar welfare and which on a referen¬ 
dum they are likely to reject The second 
consideration to be borne in mind is that all 
changes in the design or system or volume 
of central transfers will almost always have 
inter-state redistributional effects FOr exam¬ 
ple, if central transfers are increased, there 
has to be diminution of central expenditure 
distributed amongst the various states and 
the increased transfers will not normally 
have fully neutraluing effects because the 
principles of distribution of transfers wdl 
have no relation to the distribution of 
decreases in expenditures The same would 


Tabi s 4 Shabe Of States in Totai Tax Revenues of Centre and States 
^_ (Rs lakhi 


Ybar 

Taxes Levied 
by States 

Devolution 
of Taxes 

|l 

II 

Toullkxcs 
(Centre and 
States) 

Ikxes Accru¬ 
ing to Sutes 
at Per Cent 
of Ibul 
Dues 

1975 76 

357294 

159912 

517206 

III8173 

46 25 

1976 77 

406079 

167W3 

574062 

1233196 

46 55 

1977 78 

437780 

180563 

618443 

1323718 

46 72 

1978 79 

500269 

195272 

695541 

1552756 

4479 

1979 80 

570943 

340779 

911772 

1768308 

5156 

1980-81 

666417 

378903 

1045320 

1984375 

52 68 

1981-82 

829491 

425820 

I2S53I1 

2414241 

52 00 

1982 83 

954590 

463262 

1417852 

2724157 

5210 

1983-84 

1080342 

500718 

1581060 

3152545 

5015 

1984-85 

1234283 

585343 

1819626 

3581342 

50 81 

1985 86 

1459652 

725974 

2185626 

4326671 

50 52 

1986-87 

1670075 

835974 

2506049 

4953922 

50 58 

1987-88 

1930996 

972942 

2903938 

5697560 

5097 

1988-89 

2245091 

1073658 

3318749 

6692494 

4959 

1989-90 

2605649 

1309736 

3915385 

7769236 

50 40 

1990-91 (RE) 

3038643 

1449878 

4488521 

8930266 

50 25 

1991-92 (BE) 

3457692 

1586571 

5044263 

10289643 

4902 

Now Slates include union temtories 
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Tables 

Revenue Accruals or Union Government and State Governments 






(RsUtkhj 

Yen 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 


Receipts of 

Accruals of 

Accruals of 

Revenue 

Revenue 


Cemre and 

Sutes 

Centre 

Accruals to 

Accruals to 


Sutes 



Sutes 

Centre 

1974-75 

11048 

6004 

5044 

54 34 

54,66 

1975 76 

13687 

7475 

6212 

5461 

43 39 

\ 91 h-n 

15258 

8652 

6606 

56 70 

43 30 

1977 78 

15435 

9401 

7034 

5720 

42 80 

1978-79 

I877S 

11008 

7767 

58 63 

41 37 

1979-80 

21211 

13060 

8151 

6157 

38 43 

1980-81 

23835 

15036 

8799 

6308 

3692 

1981-82 

28881 

17504 

11377 

6061 

39 39 

1982-83 

33086 

20243 

12843 

6118 

3882 

1983-84 

36959 

22908 

I40SI 

6198 

3802 

1984-85 

42933 

lATM 

16713 

6107 

3893 

1985-86 

5I0II 

31906 

I9I0S 

6255 

3745 

1986-87 

58434 

35981 

22453 

6158 

3842 

l!Nn-8H 

66838 

42167 

24671 

63X)9 

36,n 

1988-89 

77512 

47767 

29745 

6163 

38137 

198940 

92283 

53324 

38959 

57 78 

42J2 

1990-91 (RE) 

HH08S 

64642 

38443 

6271 

3729 


119737 

74213 

45524 

6198 

3802 


Note: Sum include umaa terntories. 

Sourer /Mfian Bcopomk Sltfhms (PuMe nmmee) 
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10 ill incmiw cMnral iwm or iii< 
cteiM ccmmi borrowing accompwiied by 
inficued ccntmi immrcn. Any change in 
the idaiiw preportion* of tax devolution 
and giMt»-in-aid will alio have redistribu¬ 
tional effects. And so on. 

One flnal point could be made in the con¬ 
text o( periodic reviews and assessments of 
central and state finances leading to possi¬ 
ble changes in the system of transfers. 
Radical changes cannot be brought dwut 
in the system on the occasion of any one 
review as that would disrupt the finances of 
several governments. Even if it is found that 
the principles adopted by the earlier Finance 
Commissions are unsatisfactory, changes 
can be made to move to a more enicient and 
equitable system only gradually. 

Ill 

IVtikIs ia Indian Foderni Financ** 

ThMes 1 to 12 together present the salient 
features of, and major trends in, Indian 
federal finance. The following inferences can 
be drawn from the information contained 
in the tables: 

(1) As stated earlier, there is considerable 
decentralisation of revenue expenditure in 
the government sector. The share of the 
states in revenue apendtiure has been above 
SO per cent throughout the period. In recent 
years, the share has been around S6 per cent 
(Ibbie 1) except for 1989-90. However, the 
share of the states in total capital ex'penditure 
has been much less than that of the centre. 
Nevertheless, the states' share in aggregate 
expenditure (revenue and capital) has been 
above 50 per cent—during the Seventh Plan 
period it was 52 per cent (Table 2). 

(2) The high degree of centralisation ol 
revenue collections can be seen from the 
figures presented in Ihble 3. It is seen that 
the central government raises around 70 per 
cent of the total combined revenues of the 
centre and the states, two-thirds of the tax 
revenue and an overwhelming proponion ol 
non-tax revenues. The relative shares of the 
centre and the stales have remained more or 
less constant over the years except for non¬ 
tax revenues where the centre's share has 
been rising. 

(3) While the sutes raise only around 33 per 
cent of the combined tax revenues, their 
share of tax revenues in terms of accrual is 
around SO per cent. 11iat is, alter the devolu¬ 
tion of central taxes, the states have for their 
own use more than 30 per cent of the com¬ 
bined tax revenues (Ihbie 4). This share was 
only 43-46 per cent in the 60s, but it rose 
to 31.6 per cent in 1979-10. It was around 
S2>pcr cent between 198041 and IMI2-83. 
I^inn then the states’share of accrual of tax 
ipenuet hds been around 30 per cent. It is 
«so worth noting that the proportion of 
devolution in the total taxes accruing to the 
states hat increased from ^1.6 per cent in 
198344 to 33.3 per cent in 1989-90; it re¬ 
mained at more or less the tame level umil 
1990-91. 

(4) As indicaidd earlier, the centre raises 


^ I 

nroitnd 70 per cem of the comMned total 
revenues. However, at much at 62 per cent 
of the toii^ accrued to the states in 199041. 
In het, the share of the states in total revenue 
accruals has been almost stationary at the 
level of M-62 per cem the total during 80t. 
Thus the centre which raises 70 per cent of 
the total revenues keeps for itself only about 

38 per cent of that total. 

(5) The states’ own revenue receipts finance 
around 36 per cent of their revenue expen¬ 
ditures. This proportion has significantly 
come down over the years: whereas it was 
68 per cent in 1975-80 and* 60 per cent in 
198043, it IS only 56 per cent in 1985-90 
(Ihbie 6). Similarly, the states’ own loul 
receipts finance around 35 per cem of their 
total expenditure. 

(6) During the period 1980-81 to 1989-90, the 
compound growth rate of tax revenues of the 
centre has been higher than that of the 14 
Mates considered (Table 8). The buoyancy of 
the taxes raised by the centre at 1.17 was 
marginally higher than that of the taxes 
raised by the states taken together at I.IS 
during the same period. 

(7) The total revenue receipts of the stales 
grew at the rate of 15.9 per cent per annum 
during the period 1974-75 to 1979-80 and at 
15.5 per cent (that is, at a slightly lower rate) 
during the period 1980-81 to 1989-90, 
whereas their revenue expenditure grew at 
16.1 per cent and 17.6 percent, respectively, 
in the two periods (Table 9). Totd centr^ 
transfers to the slates grew at only around 
16 per cent per annum during the latter 
period as compared to IS per cent in the 
former, on the other hand, the total revenues 
of the states grew at a higher rate (15.4 per 
cent) in the latter period than in the former 
period (13.9 per cent). Nevertheless, even 
during the latter period central transfins to 
the stales grew slighly faster than the states' 
own revenues. 

(8) Plan transfers and other (discretionary) 
transfers have increased their share of the 
total central transfers during the last decade. 
While they constituted about 33 per cent o*' 
total transfers during the Fifth Plan period 
they amounted to 38 per cent of the total 
transfers during the Sixth Plan peft-iod and 

39 per cent during the Seventh Plan period 
(Ihbie 10). Nevertheless, as far as transfers, 
as distinguished from loans, are concerned, 
the major portion flows through the recom¬ 
mendations of the Finance.Commission. It 
may be noted that the plan transfers given 
un^ the Gadgil formula has remained 
more or less stable at around 17 per cent 
since the Fourth Plan. Hence the increase 
in the share of the non-Finance Commission 
transfers arises mainly due to the increase 
in the proportion of transfers under the 
cenrrally-sponsored schemes. 

(9) Generally, it is seen that per capita own 
revenue receipts of the states are related to 
per capita state domestic product (SDP). If 
only per cairiia SDP is uken as an indicator 
of revenue raising capacity of the states, 
equalisation of revenue capacity requires 
transfers to be inversely related to SDP. 


Thbte II shows the correlatioii coeftlptoilll 
between various types of per capita tmiMfen 
and per capita SDP in respect of mhior 
states for four years: 1975-76, I98D-8I* 
1985-86 and 198849. Clearly, only in the 
case of shared taxes a significant negative 
correlation with per capita SDP it secii, ihtt 
too in years subrequent to 1980-81. C>f the 
other types of current central transfen to 
states, only statutory grants for the year 
1980-81 are correlated tignificamly with per 
capita SDP and the correlation c^fic^ 
IS negative. None of the corrHation doefli- 
cients of per capita plan grants and discre¬ 
tionary grants with per capita SDP IR 
statistically sianificani. Obviously, because 


TABLt 6: iNOKAIOItS OF VeSTICAL iMBAt-ANCE 
lb Indian Federal Finance 


Average 
for the 
Period 

Sutes' Own 
Revenue 
Receipit/Sutc 
Revenue 
Expenditure 

Sure’s Own 
Ibul 

Receiptt/Slaiet’ 

Ibul 

Expenditure 

1970-75 

38.62 

S6JU 

1975-80 

68.00 

37.49 

1980-83 

60.21 

53.08 

1983-90 

55.95 

55.18 


Source: Mian Economic Slalatits t^Mc 
Finance). 


Table 7: Share or Tax Devouition in Gross 
Tax Receipts of Centre 

(Kseme) 


War 

(1) 

Devolu¬ 
tion of 
liuies 
(2) 

Grass Ihx 
Revenue 

(3) 

(2/3) 

(Per 

Cent) 

(4) 

1975-76 

1599 

7609 

21.0 

198041 

3789 

13180 

28.7 

1985-86 

7260 

28670 

25.3 

1989-90 

13097 

51636 

25.4 

1990-91 (RE) 

14499 

58917 

24.6 

1991-92 (BE) 

15866 

68320 

23.2 


Source: Mian Economic Staiiaics (Public 
Finance). 


Table 8: Comkxjnd Growth Rate or Tax 
Revenues or SEtECTEO States and CENTae. 
198041 TO 1989-90 


(Per cent per annum) 

Sute/Centre 

Toul Hu Own IhR 
Revenue Revenue 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

16.04 

17.01 

2 Bihar 

14.73 

I4.:» 

3 Gujarat 

14.51 

15.97 

4 Haryana 

14.74 

13.84 

3 Karnauka 

15.61 

1642 

6 Ke^ 

13.00 

15.83 

7 Maharashtre 

1442 

15.72 

8 Madhya Pradesh 

1549 

1646 

9 Orissa 

15.70 

1648 

10 Punjab 

13.09 

13.72 

11 Raiiothan 

15.96 

16.89 

12 Ikmil NmIu 

14.11 

14.30 

13 Uiur Pradesh 

15.32 

1542 

14 West Bengal 

15.42 

16.38 

15 Cewre 

1647 

16.75 


Now. For the oentic; total tax revenue refers to 
gross uu revenue and own tax revenue 
refers to the tax revenue net of tunes' 
share. 
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of the shared laxei, total iransfen through 
the Finance Ccrnimission. as wdl as total 
current transfen are negatively correlated to 
per capita SDP, for the selected years aicept 
1975-76. 

(10) However, the equalising trend in central 
transfers has not bren adequate to equalise 
per capita current expenditures in the 
selected states. The coefncienis of variation 
in per capita expenditures are virtually con¬ 
stant at 0.25 in all the years.Similarly, in 
the case of total expenditures (current and 
capital) the coefficients of variation range 
from 0.26 to 0.31 without showing any clear 
trend. It is also seen that per capita expen¬ 
ditures (current or total) in the states show 
a signiricam positive correlation with per 
capita SDP, and this has been rising over the 
years. 

IV 

Terms of Reference 

SAI IhNl FhAniKfcS 

The terms ol reference speciHed in the 
presidential order appointing the Finance 
Commissions have always been a subject 
matter of controversy. The guidelines given 
under Article 280(iii) 'm the interest of 
sound rinance* have, over the years, attemp¬ 
ted to restrict the scope of the task of 
Finance Commissions and to influence their 
methodology in making federal transfere 
{Chelliah et al 1981). With development 
planning gaining emphasis, the Finance 
Commission's role was confined, according 
to the terms of reference; to the examination 
of non-plan revenue accounu of sutes' 
budgets. Howdver, no such restriction on the 
scope was placed in the terms of reference 
gii«n to the Ninth Firuuice Commission. But 
the guideline strongly suggesting the adop¬ 
tion of the 'riormativtf approach, leading to 
speculation of discrimiimtion in the treat¬ 
ment in its apidkation between the centre 
and the stateiiand the possibility of further 
erosion of states* autonomy,** raised un- 
piecedemed conttoveny. On the other hand, 
some argued that the emergence of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission as an imporumi agency 
to make central tratufers to the states for 
deueloptnental purposes is a historical fact 
and that the mere Constitutional entiiletnent 
of the Finance Commission should not 
negate the political consensus of the 
National Development Council. The in- 
. ference was that* the Finance Commission 
' should deal only with the non-Plan revenue 
i side. 

Perhaps in order to stay clear of the con¬ 
troversies, the terms of reference to the TFC 
virtually (ake us back to the traditional 
guidelines. The terms of reference do not 
make reference to any particular type of ap¬ 
proach. The commission may cho^ the ap¬ 
proach found appropriate. However, in 
doing SO; the commissioa should, inttr offe 
I considei “not only balancing the receipis 
I and «penditures on revenue account of both 
the states and the central government, but 
’ also generating surpluses for capital invest- 


mem and icdudng rncal' deficif*. The 
^eience to fiscal dendt is an hmowalion. 
Hiis term of reference takes cognisance of 
Ate serious fiscal imbalaiKe prevailing in the 
coumry. 

The second important feature of the terms 
of refereiKc is the return of the restriction 
placed cAi the scope of the work of TFC. As 
was the care until the Ninth Finance Com¬ 
mission, the present commission has been 
asked to take account of “the requirement 
of the states for meetina the non-Plan 
revenue expenditure.,which should. 
inter alia, include the.requirements of 
maintenance of capital assets and commit¬ 
ted expenditure on the Seventh Plan 
schemes. At the same time, requimmnts for 
upgradation of standards of administration 
(which is generally not included in the plan 
side) should also be taken into account. 

The guiddtnes also draw attention to lax¬ 
ity in fiscal management and declining pro¬ 
ductivity of capital stock in the public sector. 
Emphasis on the need to consider the 
'potential for raising additional taxes, tax 
efforts made by the states, the scope for bet¬ 
ter Tiscal management and the n^ to en¬ 
sure reasonable returns on departmental and 
non-depanmental enterprises* clearly point 
towards the need to recommend transfers 
such that they do not encourage Fiscal laxity 
or excessive expenditure. Tlic declining pro¬ 
ductivity of capital stock, on the other hand, 
is considered to be mainly the consequence 
of inadequate provision of funds for 
maintenance and upkeep of capital assets 
and the terms of reference ask the commis¬ 
sion not only lo evolve satisfactory norms 
of maintenance expenditure but also to 
recomihend the manner of monitoring these 
expenditures to ensure that the funds are in 
fact utilised for the intended purposes. 

It may also be noted that although there 
is no mention of ‘normative approach’m the 
terms of reference, a normative approach is 
implicit in the guidelines. They require the 
commission lo take into account the poten¬ 
tial for raising additional taxes, consider tax 
efforts made by the stales and to sec that 
reasonable returns on investments are earned 
by the departmental and non-departmental 
enterprises. All this necessitates the commis¬ 
sion to adopt norms on the revenue side. 
Similarly, the consideration on the scope for 
better fiscal management consistent with 


‘^Kioncy and aeanomy m ntpentStutd' 
(emphasis atMed), requires the commissi^M 
to adopt norms on Die expenditure side The 
last guiddiiK may broadly be interpreted as 
requirir^ the estimation of the justiDabie 
cost of providing the existing levris of ser¬ 
vices. R^uiremcnis of modernisation and 
upgradation in non-developmental sectors to 
'be separately considered by the commisrion 
and leaving equalisation in social and 
economic services to the planning process, 
bring the terms of refetence given lo the TFC 
close to the approach adopted by the Ninth 
Finance Commission.'* In this sense, 
adherence to Ihe guidelines require the TFC 
to adopt norms for revenue raising capacity 
and for justifiable cost of providing pubHc 
services. The only issue appears to be 
whether the commission should inicrptci 
‘modernisation of administration' and ‘up¬ 
grading the standards in non-developmental 
sectors and services' to imply upgradation 
in the levels of all general services in the case 
of fiscally disadvantaged states up lo the 
‘average’ or any other ‘normative' level, or 
selectively provide for improvement of 
specific services. 

Of course, it is obvious that the require¬ 
ment to keep in view the need not only to 
balance revenues and revenue expenditures 
but to create a surplus for capital investment 
would necessitate the adoption of norms on 
both revenue and expenditure sides. 

A Contradiction 

A major contradiction is that while the 
guidelines attempt to restrict the scope of 
the commission to assessing the needs of the 
states on non-Plan revenue account, the re¬ 
quirement to keep in view the need to 
generate revenue surpluses and to reduce 
Fiscal deficits makes it necessary for the 
commission to scrutinise the total revenue 
and capital budgets of the centre and the 
states. Strictly speaking, this would require 
the commission to set urgets for ovnall 
revenue surpluses to be generated and reduc¬ 
ed fiscal deficits, and then, consistent with 
the targets, determine (i) the size of the 
central plan and its revenue component; 

(ii) veriume of plan assistance to the sutes 
including the assistance for central sector 
and centrally-sponsored schemes; and 

(iii) size of individual state plans and their 


Tabu 9: Gbowth or State Revenue and Expenditubes 


(fitr eern per annum) 


(1) 

1974-75 to 
1979-80 
(2) 

I98(V-8I to 
1989-90 
(3) 

1974-75 to 
I9W-90 
(4) 

1 Ifevenue receipis 
(a) Own tax revenue 

14.4 

16.1 

15.6 

(b) Own non-tax revenue 

11.9 

12.5 

12.3 

(c) Own tout revenue 

13.9 

ISA 

15.0 

(d) Central traiufers to sutes 

18.4 

15.8 

16.5 

Total revenue receipts 

15.9 

I5.S 

ISA 

II Ibul revenue expcndiiure 

16.1 

17.6 

17.2 

III Total capital outlay 

20.1 

11.1 

13.5 

IV Tout mpenditure 

I7J 

15.8 

I6J 


Note. Sub-peri^ gr^h rates have been computed by using kinked exponential model. 
Sourer. Computed on Ihe basis of dau taken firom Indian Beonomk StaHaks fPubIk Finance). 
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ifefkto Mould aiio kiv6hKco!3id»mioc of 
the duasiag rale of the etate elM-Wt the 
niarhei ialfae IndiM eoonamy. h bimlMbly 
tM tetended that the TTC ihould undertax 
all iheM ladu ia dcMil. Perhaps only dose 
coonhkiatiaa with the Planning Commis¬ 
sion is envisaged. However. ihecMunission 
would have to oooshkr the entim icvenue ac¬ 
count if it is to indicate a plan of phasing 
out revenue deTicits. 

ASVMMETIty 

One aspect of the terms of reference that 
needs to be pointed out is a ceruin degree 
of asymmetry in the norms to be applied to 
the centre on the one hand and the states 
on the other. While in the case of the states, 
the need to consider 'the potential for rais¬ 
ing additional taxes' and 'tax efforts made 
by the states* has been highlighted, there is 
no such requirement in the case of the cen¬ 
tra Similarly, only in the case of state enter¬ 
prises the n^ to ensure reasonable return 
on investments has been underbned. Again, 
the reqiiiremem to take into account the 
committed liabilities is explKitly mention¬ 
ed only in the case of the centre. 

There may be valid reasons for stipulating 
didierent nornis for the centre and the sutes. 
In particular, if the objective is to ensure 
inter-state equity and to create the nght in¬ 
centives at the state level, the norms 
stipulated for the states may be on justifiable 
grounds. It must also be noted that Ihc 
stipulation of norms for the centre, for 
the enforcement of which there is no 
mcchamsm, will not have much meaning 
This does not, however, mean thai the com¬ 
mission should close its eyes lo financial 
laxity indulged in by the centre; if ihe com¬ 
mission should arrive at such a conclusion 
The commission could give a broad inter¬ 
pretation to the guideline to consider, uiier 
aUtt “ .Jhe resources of the central govern¬ 
ment..!' and "the scope for better fiscal 
management consistent with efficiency and 
economy in expenditure^' and subject the 
central budget loo to a close scrutiny under 
this term of reference. In this sense, the con 
ditKMalitics impiicii m the terms of reference 
cannot be said to be entirely one-sided 


It is jfflporum tonote thp, in the terms 
of leference, while there is eiplicit mention 
of the tax potential and tax efforts of the 
stales and the requirement to ensure 
reasonable returns on investments in slates' 
departmenul and non-departmental enter¬ 
prises, the guidelines do not emphasise the 
need to taira non-tax revenues by economic 
pricing of vanous social and economic ser¬ 
vices provided by the states and the centra 
Proper priang of services with low exter¬ 
nalities and which benefit relatively beuer- 
off section of society is necessary for both 
equity and efficiency reasons. If is to be 
hoped that the Commiuion would txmsider 
making adequate cost recoveries an impor¬ 
tant aspea of “better fiscal management 
consistent with efficiency and economy”. 

The terms of reference not only suggest 
the considerations to be kept in mind in 
determinti^ the volume and distribution of 
federal transfers but also suggest that the 
commission should indicate concrete pro¬ 
posals for achieving a number of objectives. 
The lequiiemeni mentioned in the guideliiies 
to suggest the nianner of mmiitoring the ex¬ 
penditure of amounts meant for main¬ 
tenance of capiul assets and those earmark¬ 
ed for modernisation of administration is 
noteworthy The need for ensuring reason¬ 
able returns on investments in departmen¬ 
tal and non-departmental emerpnses by the 
stales may also require the commission to 
suu«l the ways of achieving such a result 
This shows the recognition of the problem 
of inadequate provision for maintenance 
and-the consequenf decline in the produc¬ 
tivity of capital stock. However, such siipula- 
tions for monitoring may be ttken by some 
to make inroads into states’ autonomy. These 
may become irritants in centre-state 
relations 

Tasks Before TBnth 

Financ e Commission 

The foregoing discussion brings out that 
the tasks before the TFC are truly for- 
midabie As already mentioned, the commis¬ 
sion IS required to recommend transfers to 
meet the needs of the states on non-Pian 
revenue account. However, in order to en¬ 
sure surplus on revenue account, total 


revenue expenditun would hauelotMtiidP' > 
mined, oral least assumed. One mcflMidil , 
to take the revenue oomponent of the Eiglilh ' 
Plan outlay and current plan tmnsfhts fioui } 
the Planning Commission. It wouU. 
however, be preferable for the Finuee Comp > 
mission Itself to determine the feasible lewii > 
of revenue expenditure considering the ‘ 
sutes’ resource position and allow the states 
the option of adjusting their plan and non- 
plan outlays within their reveniM accounts. 

Also, the guideline to have regard to the 
objective of reducing the Fiscal defkiP im¬ 
plies further enlargement in the scope of Ihe 
work of Ihe Finance Commission, for, 
ledunion in Fiscal defiat implies fall in the 
net borrowing of the government sector or 
the ratio of such borrowing to GDP. Crea¬ 
tion of revenue surpluses, cerens panbus, 
will automatically reduce Fiscal deficit. 
However, given the substantially increased 
volume of states' loan repayment liabilities, 
amounting to about Rs 37,200 crore" dur¬ 
ing the period to be covered by the recom¬ 
mendations continued emphasis on large 
sized |dans financed mainly through borrow¬ 
ed funds would not help in reducing fiscal 
deficits on stales' account A sense of 
realism, therefore, is necessary in for¬ 
mulating state plans Of cour<e, graereting 
surpluses from public enterprises, curuuling 
government capital expenditure in activities 
having low externalities, and reducing 
budgetary suppon to public enterprises 
could reduce fiscal deficit lo a* stgmfkani 
extent 

As mentioned earlier, the terms of 
reference do not explicitly suggest the adop¬ 
tion of a normative approach. But quite 
apait from the issue of disincentives and in¬ 
equity involved in the traditional gap-filhng 
approach, generating revenue surpluses in 
the centre and the states as well as reducing 
their fiscal deficits necessarily call for the 
adoption of normative yardsticks. If the 
Commission simply adopts the approach of 
projecting the revenues and expenditures of 
the centre and the slates on the basis of past 
trends with some selective norms apjdied. 

It can safely be predicted that there would 
be a large revenue deficit at the end of the 
recommendation period. 


Taile Kk CuancNT Transfbci now CEnraE to States 
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Fiva4faar Plan Heriotis 

Finance Commission Bantfers 

State naT* 

Plan Grams 
central 
Centrally 
Sponsored 

'Ibial 

Other 

Grants 

Ibiai Cunoit 
Thuufers 

Shares of 
Ihxet 

Oranls-tn-Aid 

Tbtal 

Bsmth Phm (1969-74) 

4362 

S59 

342) 

1077 

969 

2046 

926 

8393 


(54J) 

(lOJ) 

(64.6) 

(12.8) 

(114) 

(24.4) 

(11.0) 

(100) 

FilUi Plan (1974-79) 

m 

2023 

11090 

2907 

1932 

4839 

339 

16468 


(SOJ) 

(I7J) 

(67.3) 

(17.7) 

(11.7) 

(29.4) 

(34) 

(100) 

Aumal Phu (197940) 

3406 

276 

3662 

970 

834 

1804 

213 

5701 


(59.7) 

(44) 

(644) 

07.0) 

(144) 

(31.6) 

(34) 

OOO) 

ShilH Plan (191043) 

2372S 

2139 

23867 

7382 

6900 

14282 

1503 

4)634 


(57jC» 

(5.1) 

(62.1) 

(17.7) 

064) 

(34.3) 

(34) 

000) 

Savaaih Pku (l9gS-90) 

49463 

6273 

35736 

ISS23 

I6SI0 

32033 

3545 

9I3I4 


(54J) 

(6.9) 

(614) 

(17.0) 

08.1) 

(33.1) 

(3,9) 

(100) 


Nam Wura wkhin p arowhe ses arc pwrnitagn to toiai curram iraasfert. 
Sowner /adm Eeauomk SMisila fAiMir fbHaeut. 
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With the resource conitniiiMr tMComini 
very severe «t the sure level, the problon of 
hutdeqiMte provision for the mainteiuiiioe of 
capital assets'* and the consequent declin¬ 
ing productivity of the capital stock in the 
public sector, has been assuming serious pro¬ 
portions. Unless adequate precaution is 
taken, the emphasis on reducing nscaLdendt 
as a concomium of the structural adjust¬ 
ment programme, may actually further 
displace these most productive items of 
expenditure. If this has to be prevented, 
conditionalities will have to be brought in, 
but these should apply equally to the cen¬ 
tre and to the states. 

Another major issue that the Finance 
Commission would have to address, and 
: suggest ‘correettve’ measures is the question 
[ of suites* indebtedness. States' indebtedness 
I has reached a critical position. From just 
^ut Rs 27,729 crore forming 17 per cent 
OfCDP in March. 1982, the suiies' total debt 
has increased to Rs 1,07,860 crore or 21 per 
cent of GDP by the end of March. 1991. Of 
this, the debt to the centre as a proportion 
of GDP increased from 12 per cent in 1982 
to 14 per cent in 1991. The growth of states’ 
debt to the centre was about 16 per cent per 


year on the average. Diversion of borrowed 
resources to meet revenue expenditures, 
declining productivity of capital stock, in¬ 
ability to make adequate recoveries from the 
investments made in enterprises and on 
social and economic services provided by the 
sutes—all these have prevented the making 
of adequate proviaon for debt servicing and 
repayment obligations. Emphasis on having 
public sector plan outlay in sizes much larger 
than what can be supported by budgeury 
savings has further helped to increase slates’ 
indebtedneks. The issue has assumed critical 
position as, according to the present trends, 
the repayment of loans to the centre alone 
would amount to about Rs 37.200 crore dur¬ 
ing the period* of the award .of the TFC. 
Rncheduling or writing off of central loans, 
would surely provide relief to the states, but 
this only transfers the burden of repayment 
' from the individual state’s taxpayers to the 
national taxpayers. A lasting sr^ution to the 
\ pnRilem has to be found only in better Fiscal 
muiagemeni and more efFicienl resource use 
by the government and public enterprises. 

Ground RbAUiifcs 

The task of the Finance Commission is 
rendered extremely difficult by the un¬ 
favourable fiscal and economic situation 
L prevailing in the country. As already pmntcd 
I out, the revenue deficit in the 14 major states 
in 1991-92 (RE) was estimated at about 
Rs 5,97S crore, and this has been showing 
9'a phmmenal increase year after year. The 
lai^ of phasing this out and creating a 
lavcnue surplus at the end of the award 
period in each of the sutes is surely daun¬ 
ting. At the aametima pven the severe Fiscal 
IwihwUiw at the central level and the struc¬ 
tural adjustment reforms the country has 
Membarhed upon, it is doubtful whether the 
ireentte would be In a position to nuke 




lignificnntiy htger vohutu of 

states, without destabilising its own fiscal 

positioR. 

The dim prospects of securing laiger ocn- 
tml transfen underlines the imperative need 
for the states to undertake measures to 
aenpierate the growth of revenues and 
deceicnte the rate of growth of expendhurea. 
The stata’ own lax revenues have grown at 
a reasonably fast rate in the past. Even then, 
there is undoubtedly unupped levenue 
potential contained in large-scale evasion. 
An appreciable increase in the rate of growth 
of tax revenues can be achieved only through 
rationalisation and better enforcement 
through computerisation and modernisation 
of procedures. Non-tax revenues (except the 
cess on mines and minerals) have grown at 
very low rates in all the suites. Raising user 
charges to economic levels on social and 
economic services, particularly on those con¬ 
sumed by the more affluent sections, is 
desirable from the points of vww of equity 
and efficiency but action on this front will 
crucially depend on political will. Similarly, 
deceienting govmmeni expenditure growth 
on wages and salaries, transfers and sub¬ 
sidies and reducing budgeury support to 
public enterprises calls for hard decisions. 
The issue of creating a proper incentive 
structure in the transfer scheme is therefore 
critical. 

Another issue or concern is that, in spite 
of the attempts at imparting greaur *pro- 
gressiviiy’ in the transfer schemes the 
available evidence shows that inter-sute 
disparities in the levels of social and 
economic services have not shown any 
perceptible ilecline A principal reason for 
this may be seen in the unsatisfactory design 
of general purpose transfen from the cen¬ 
tre, the overwhrlming proportion of which 
accrues to the sutes on the basis of their 
population rather than specifically quan¬ 
tified revenue and cost disidnlities (Rao and 
Aggarwal 1990). What is of even greater con¬ 
cern is that the very existence of disparitia 
in infrastructural levels creates disparities in 
the marginal productivity of capiul, levels 
of private investment and thereforei levels of 
Inifonics. Thb would be partkidarly so when 
grrater role is a»igned to the market as a 
part of economic liberalisation. Reduction 
in the overall level of transfen and im¬ 
plementing the objective of phasing out 
revenue and fiscal ^ficits, if not carefully 
underuken, will accentuate this problem. 

V 

IssuM befon* ihe CoBimiMioB 

The commission might wish to take into 
account the very changed economic and 
political context in which it has to perftirm 
its tasks. A major programme of restructur¬ 
ing the Indian economy through radical 
changes in economic policies has. been in¬ 
itiated by the government of India. If would 
seem that the reform programme is sup¬ 
ported by a broad consensus among the 
parties and the people and would therefore 


comimra M (1w MinetbM diae Imh bm 
ineicuiiiii etuphasii on polHical decen¬ 
tralisation and movenwRi towards greater 
federalism aibcii whhin the basic peraro eten 
of the Constitution, .it would be neither 
desirable nor possible to ignore these 
changes. If piling becomes more in¬ 
dicative and the PUmning Commiaiion 
would only lay down the broad contounof 
development, the lUtcs vrould be given more 
power to determine their onm icipecihc plan 
priorities. In this contoit the role of the 
Finance Commission could be enlarged to 
cover the entire revenue account. Secondly, 
if the federal prindpie is to be respected 
more than in the past, the system of ttnnsfcn 
to be designed by the Finance Commission 
should leave as much autonomy to the tiaiei 
as possible in determining their own levels 
of revenues and apenditures. given a cer¬ 
tain pattern of central transfen. That it to 
say. ocept to a limited extent in the national 
inietcsi, the system of transfen should not 
aim to ‘forced the states to do what the cen¬ 
tre wants.* 

Under the new economic policy, the 
market aod the private sector are to |day a 
more important role and the state is to con¬ 
centrate on the social sectors, agriculture, 
infrastnictiire and the environment. Apidst 
this background the Finance Commission 
might have to adopt a new poHure regarding 
the numerous public enterprises bdng run 
by the state governments and several non- 
straiegk enterprises run by the central 
government. For example; disinvestment of 

public sector shares or dosing down of non- 
viablegovcrtunem enterprisetcouldbeam- 

sideted as means of reducing the public debt 

at both the central and state levels. 

In making iu recommendations the 
Finance Commission has to proceed on cer¬ 
tain assumptions tqaiding the actions of the 
cemte and the states. As we have poimp out 
earlier, a normative approach is inevitable. 
Under the normative approach, the Finance 
Commission would have to work out a pat¬ 
tern of finances that would emerge if the 

centre and the stale governments are required 

to act under reasonable restrictions impo^ 
ed by the commission. This approach is 
sometimes criticised by the advocates of 
stale autonomy on the ground that the 

Table II: Share or Revenue TaANSFEas in 
Revenue RecEimor CEurraE 
_ (Rs emrr) 

Year Revenue Revenue (2/3) 

Transfen Receipts* (Per 
Cent) 

(I) (2) (3) (4) 


1975-76 

2888 

9100 

31.7 

1980-81 

6588 

15386 

42.8 

1985-86 

14558 

33662 

43.2 

1989-90 

21945 

60905 

36.0 

1990-91 (RE) 

27708 

66152 

41.9 

1991-92 (BE) 

31483 

76492 

41.2 


* Including sutes' share of ceniraliy-levied 
uxes, but exduding inieiesi received from ihe 
sutes. 

Sounr. Indian Economic Sialistks fPabIk 
Financtl. 
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fSnUMB Co Hunt ttion tiM no MUlmrity m 
rMioiitnutonoinou* ■o«crnmms tobctovc 
in pniticular ways. Siidi criticum it based 
on a mitandemanding. The tovemmenu. 
centre and tiaic, are ‘lowereiin* or auto- 
nonHHU within their own Conithutional 
spheres. What the Finance Conunisskm will 
be doing is oniy to work out the emitlenienu 
to transfers of different governments on the 
assumpiim that they conduct their rmancet 
in a pMknlar manner. What is to be teen 
is whether these assumptions are reatonabie 
and satisfy the criteria of efficiency and 
equity. A similar set of conditions or restric¬ 
tions are imposed on the centre, at least im¬ 
plicitly, when the Finance Commission 
decidet that a certain proportion of its 
revenues should be made available for 
transfers. 

Major Obiectives 

In uking decisions on various issues that 
are detailed below, apart from the criteria 
of efficiency, autonomy and equity, the TFC 
has also to place before itself a certain 
number of objectives in line with the new 
economic policy and the terms of reference 
mentioned in the presidential order. These 
are: 

(a) The government sector is to concentrate 
on social sectors, infrastructure; agnculture 
and environment. Hence; current or revenue 
expenditure including maintenance and 
capital formation m these seaors must be 
maintained at an adequate level. This applies 
to the central and sute governments but in 
the case of the centra expenditure on defence 
must also be included as one category in 
which an adequate level must be maintain¬ 
ed. Correspondingly, expenditures on other 
sectors must be pruned or allowed to grow 
more slowly 

(b) The combined fiscal defiot of the cen¬ 
tre and the states must be brought down to 
aisappropriately low level by the year 2000. 

(c) The revenue deficit of the cemre and each 
of the states must be at least eliminated 
within the same period, even if a surplus 
cannot be created. 

(d) Disparities in tire standards of essential 
public services among the states should be 
reduced. 

Proportion of central Revenues 
ID Be Transferred 

As shown in Ihble II, Finance Commis¬ 
sion transfers, transfers on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Planning Commission and 
other transfers constitute around 42 per cent 
of gross central revenues. Should/could this 
proportion be increased? (A decrease is pro¬ 
bably not to be thought of.) The revenue 
deficit of the centre is large even with the 
present relative lewd of tiansfers to the states. 
In order to elimiiiate the rtefidt, net central 
revenues have to grow faster and central 
gover nmen t’! revenue expenditure other than 
transfers to the states has to grow much 
slower than before, 'in this context, can 
transfers to states as a proportion of cen- 
tnd revenues be raised? 


TAK DEVOumoN VS GRANtS^l AlD 

Given the total volume of transfers 
cTMitemplated^' should the relative propor¬ 
tions of tax devolution and TFC gr^s-in- 
aid Ife changed? As indiealed earlier grants- 
in-aM can be targeted towards particular 
stales and are therefore nsore suitable for 
reducing horizonul fiscal imbalancefc Given 
the total volume of trarufers, if the relative 
importance of tax devolution it increased, 
either by raising the taxable share of union 
excises or by re-introdudrqt the lax on 
railway fares or impasirig the levies mention¬ 
ed under Article 269 without reducing the 
shares of income tax and excise; the advanc¬ 
ed states will gain at the expense of the 
backward suics. On the other hand, because 
of the ongoing process of tax reform, if the 
personal income lax and the extended cxciie 
tax become significantiy more bupyam than 
in the past, it might be possible to earmark 
a larger proportion of the share of union 
excise to be used in effect as equalising 
transfers.^ This would in effect mean an 
increase in the proportion of grants-in-aid. 

Principles of Grant-in-Aid 

Let us assume for the sake irf argument 
that the proportion of grants-in-aid would 
be increased. The whole purpose of increas¬ 
ing the volume of gianis-in-aid is to target 
the trarufers towards fiscally disadvantag¬ 
ed sutes. How should this be attempted? 
The two criteria to be k^ in mind are fiscal 
equity and effideni^. The bases of grant 
distribution could bir. (a) reducing retaiive 
teficiency in revenue raising capacity, 

(b) offsetting cost disadvantages, if any. 

(c) earmarking some funds fm raising^stan- 
dards of particular services,^ and (d) rewar¬ 
ding tax ^on. (The last two will er^ some 
encroachment cm state autonomy, but are 
not inconsisient with the quasi-fedoal struc¬ 
ture;) Instead of using such criteria, TFC 
could use grants-in-aid mainly tn only to 
cover moderated or normative gmu, as was 
done by the Seventh and Eighth Finance 
Commissions. The disadvanlagc; as was 
pointed out in Section II, is thru the gaps 
will be filled for the backwani sutes at low 
levels of standards of public services. Hence 
uiequities would be perpetuated. Another 
disadvantage is that a wrong signal will be 


given to the states that showing a highdr 
revenue deficit, even though the projectgd 
revenues and expenditures would be stAstiil- 
tially modemted, would bring in some divi¬ 
dend. This would be especially so if the likely 
actuals for the base year are adopted and 
moderation is applied oniy to the growth 
rates. 

One needs to reiterate that the design of 
transfers should be such as to preserve at the 
margin the link between the decisions to 
incur eependitures and that to raise reveimes. 
The people of India should not be asked to 
pay more taxes to the centre just because 
some sute legislatures are voting for higirer 
expenditures to benefit their respective 
residents. These higher expenditures may be 
for higher ulary scales for their emplQS«es 
or larger subsidies or for more aaivitics. in 
every case, given the devolution of taxes and 
the equaluation grants, each legislature 
should vote for more taxes to pay for the 
higher expenditures. 

ASSESSMEN1 OF GROWTH OF REVENUES 
OF CENTRE AND STATES 

The first question here is whether the base 
year actuals should be taken or a normative 
estimate based on the average degree of 
exploitation of the potential should be 
chosen. The Ninth finance CommissKui 
(NFC) took the actuals when comparing the 
central revenues and the total of revenues of 
all the states, but used the estimate based 
on average use of potential in projecting the 
revenues of the iiidividual states. This was 
done solely to ensure inter-sute equity 
through making allowances for deficiency 
in taxable capacity. The sum of the taxable 
capacities would equal the actual total 
revenues because; the mcrage effort was used 
as the standard. 

However, unlike the NFC, TFC might 
wish to UK the likely actual revenues as the 
bax-year figures and apply normative mtes 
of growth to the bases. Projections would 
have to be made separately for tax and non¬ 
tax revenues. Ihking tax revenues first, the 
projections could be earned out in two 
stages. First, a set of projectioiu could be 
made for central and sUte tax revenues on 
the basis of computed income-elasticities.^ 
As far as the centre is concerned, since 


Tak e 12; Correlation of Per Capita Central Transfers with Per Capita SDP of Major 

States 


State Central Finance Plan Total 
Plan Plan and Commis- Transfers Tiansfers 
Centrally sion 
Spon- Tiansfers 
sored 


1975-76 

-0.0179 

-02SU 

0JM67 

-0JI37 

0.4417 

-0.2705 

0.2113 

-0.1047 


(-0.06) 

(-0.90) 

(0.16) 

(-0.76) 

(I.7I) 

(-0.97) 

(0.75) 

(-0.36) 

196041 

-0.7655 

-0.5440 

-0.1615 

-0.3734 

-0.2215 

-0.8399 

-0.3020 

-Q.4687 


(-4.40)* 

(-2.25)* 

(-0.57) 

(-I.J9) 

(-0.79) 

(-5.36)« 

(-1.10) 

(-144)* 

I98S-I6 

-0.8556 

<L0480 

0.0634 

0.2S0I 

0.2062 

-0.6855 

0.2897 

-0.5249 

(-2.14>‘ 


(-5.7J)‘ 

(0.17) 

(0.22) 

(0.19) 

(0.73) 

(-3J6)* 

(1.05) 

I9S6-S9 

-0.8831 

0.0928 

0.3008 

-0.3975 

-0.1706 

-0.8795 

-0.3212 

-0,5527 


(-6.52)* 

(0.32) 

(1.09) 

(-1.50) 

(-0.60) 

(-6.40)* 

(-1.17) 

(-?.30)* 


NoUi t-values in paremheses; * indicates that the statistic is significant at 5 per cent ievei of 
significance; 


Shared Non Plan Grants 
Taxes Finance Others 

Commiss¬ 
ion 


254? 
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radical uu idbrms ait eapected to IM car¬ 
ried out Induding impromnenl in lax en¬ 
forcement, projections based on income- 
ekuliciiies would yi^ misleading figures. 
An assessment of the likely ovendl effect of 
the reforms will have to be made. Ttwre 
seems to be no doubt that rationalisation of 
the structure and improved enforcement 
would signifkanily increase revenues, 
though the revenue from customs might not 
rise. 

There is often discussion of tapping the 
tax potential. This can, of course, be con¬ 
sidered in terms of levying taxes which are 
not being levied, though mentioned in the 
Constitution. But far more importam is the 
uiueaped potential of the taxes that arc being 
levied, which is enormous. It would be 
legitimate for the Finance Commission to 
assume that the actual buoyancy of central 
taxes (except customs) could be (and would 
be) higher than the elasticity based on past 
data. 

Similarly, the states could-be r«iuired to 
raise the buoyancy of their taxes by ra- 
iKHialising them and improving enforce¬ 
ment. In doing so the TFC would be even- 
handed in its treatment of the centre and the 
states.^’ It would be entirely justirwble to 
cxpea the sutes to undertake tax reforms 
and to improve enforcement. It u a oonunon 
knowledge that a significant part of the taxes 
due is not being collected. There is large- 
scale evasion, and not an inconsiderable pro- 
ponkm of the taxes due is iilqally going into 
the hands of the tax collectors. 

If the levy of new uues is contemplated, 
then it nay be pertinent to suggest that they 
should fit into the overall rational pattern 
or system of uuaukm that is being emnsaged 
for the country. 

The Ihx Reforms Committee in iu Final 
Report {Put I) has suggested two additional 
sources of revenue, rus part of the overall 
rational pattern, which would also improve 


the eqidiy irf the lymm, The first is the 
taxation of the agricidtufal income (in ocess 
of Rs 2S,000) of those who are liiMe to pay 
tax on non^riculiural income The second 
is the extension of (he MODVAT to the 
wholesale stage^ This tax would capture 
value added at the wholesale stage and 
would, further, serve to cut down under¬ 
valuation at the manufacturing stage The 
VAT collected at the wholesale stage is to be 
passed on entirely to (he states. TFC might 
wish to discuss these proposals with the state 
govenments. 

In the final analysis, the TFC will have 
:o make a judgment as to how much more 
taxation the people of India can be asked 
to bear. The rich, of course; should pay a 
higher proportion of their incomes as taxes, 
but the major part of the ux revenue will 
have to come from the majority of the 
people. 

As far as non-tax revenues are concerned, 
the earlier commissions have adopted cer¬ 
tain norms which could be examin^. Apart 
from rates of return on investment, it would 
be necessary to evolve- norms for user 
charges particalarly for services with low 
externalities (as argued earlier). 

assessments of Growth of Revenue 
Expenditures 

Here again the first question to ask is: 
Should the likely actuals or normative 
estimates be aken for the base year in the 
case of the states? The normative estimates 
wouid be arrived at by comparii 4 the expen¬ 
ditures of the different states, that is. by 
taking (he average as the norm. In the case 
of the centre, a similar normative estimate 
cannot be arrived at. However, some part of 
central government's revenue expenditure 
could be considered oce^ve or unnecessary 
or far beyond the normative growth set by 
the Ninth Finance Commission and be 


i ^ ’ 

exiMMi ftiMR the hRte' i Wf flgiiia. 

. If the actuals for the states are takm for 
the base year, as pointed out carliei; the 
disparHksin the standaids of piibKc services 
among the states would tend to get pv- 
petuated, unless subriantially dilferential 
rates of growth of expenditure ate adopted 
as norms for the refereiKe period. Then the 
question arises: How or on the basis of what 
principles should the differential rates be 
determined? it should also be pointed out 
that adopting the likely actuals for the base 
year would give a wrong signal to the dif- 
fereni slate governments that no matter how 
fast iheir revenue expenditure grows during 
the Trve-year period between two Finance 
Commissions, each successive Finance Com¬ 
mission would sanctify the actual rate of 
growth by adopting the actuals as the base 
for Its own projections. Higher growth of 
revenue expenditure than allowed for by the 
Finance Commission becomes ■ possible 
ihrough the use of borrowed funds for finan¬ 
cing revenue deficit. This in turn creates the 
problem of excessive indebtedness for all 
those state governments which deploy bor¬ 
rowed funds in the above manner, but they 
can hope to avoid paying the price for it if 
the Finance Commusion either writes off 
the debt or reschedules repayments.^' 
Another implication of taking the actual 
levels of revenue expenditures for the base 
year is that the present Finance Commission 
would be simply ignoring the standards laid 
down by the earlier commission. Should 
each commission simply ignore the results 
of the hard work put in ^ the previous com¬ 
mission? Of course, minor deviations or 
justified deviations could be ignored; but it 
is for the TFC to consider if everything said 
by (he NFC in terms of rate of growth and 
norms should be taken to be null and void 
for purposes of its own work. Lastly, if the 
bkiriy actuals for revenue apendituics of the 
centre and the sutes are uken for the base 


Table 13: Growth of Revenue and Expenditure Required to Phase Out Revenue Deficits 

(Rs cron) 



1991-92 (RE) 

Growth Rates (1980-81 to 
1990-91) 

Revenue Revenue 

Recapts Expenditure 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

1999-2000 (TVend Projection) 

Required 
Growth of 
Revenue at 
Deiid Expen¬ 
diture Growth 
(Per Cent) 

Required 
Growth of 
Expenditure 
at Ttend 
Revenue 
Growth 
(i^Ccm) 


Revenue 

Receipts 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Receipts 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Andhra Pradesh 

6073 

6300 

13.7 

16.9 

19501 

21972 

17.4 

13a 

Bihar 

4gS4 

5739 

13.9 

16.5 

13803 

19472 

19.0 

13^ 

Cujarai 

3023 

3308 

14.1 

I7J 

14430 

19024 

18.1 

13J 

Haniana 

2282 

2312 

14.1 

16.6 

6554 

7896 

16.8 

13.9 

Kamaiaka 

4873 

4801 

15.0 

14.1 

14912 

13793 

13.9 

I3a 

Kerala 

2767 

3223 

13.3 

13.5 

7513 

10214 

17.7 

iia 

Madhya Pradesh 

3367 

3326 

13.1 

17.2 

16532 

19672 

17.6 

14.7 

Maharashtra 

9342 

9866 

13.1 

16.2 

29393 

32794 

16.7 

I4A 

Orissa 

2359 

2791 

13.6 

I4J 

7099 

8419 

16.1 

1X4 

Punjab 

3737 

4331 

13.3 

16.8 

10147 

13001 

19.0 

lU 

Rajasthan 

4041 

4214 

16.0 

17.4 

13247 

IS203 

I8J) 

ISA 

Ihmil Nadu 

5880 

6493 

14.2 

16.9 

17009 

22644 

18.4 

1X8 

Uttar Pradesh 

8814* 

10114* 

13.2 

18.3 

27340 

38799 

20.4 

lax 

Rbst Bengal 

4800 

5370 

14.7 

13.4 

14381 

17519 

17.6 

1X6 

Major sutes 

70614 

76390 

14.9 

16.6 

213861 

262422 

I7J 

13.7 

Central govt 1992-93 (K) 

76205 

89570 

I6J*» 

17.4»* 

217807 

274542 

20.1 

as 


{ Abir: • Budget EHimaics. •• Relates lo the period I9g|-R2 to 1992-93 (BE). 

Sourer. (1) Budget documents of central and state governmems. 

(. (2) Indian EconomK SiaiisiKs (PubUe Finance). 
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yM, lite IK; vM Imm «idy nm opiim 
ddw IMW nvtMie dcliciM for the 
and for amnl Male tovcmnciitt or folly 
cower the nmiuie dcfldtt of all the sioiei to 
leaw the ociitie whh a huge revemie deficit. 

The next maior qiieition relate* to the 
rate* of growth to be adopted for different 
item of expenditure. Some of the earlier 
commiMioni etlpulated what they consider 
to be reasonable rates of growth keqiing in 
mind past trends. By contrast, the Ninth 
Finance Commission estimated the non- 
Plan expenditure needs of the states on a 
normative basis. Accordingly, the needs of 
general administmtive services were assess- 
^ on the basis of the justifiable cost of pro¬ 
viding the average standards of these ser¬ 
vices. Spending on social and economic 
services were assessed on the basis of the 
justifiable cost of providing the standards 
of services already attained in the states. The 
improvement in the standards of social and 
economic services in the backward states 
were to be achieved through plan roending. 
The assessments of justifiable cosu were 
made on the basis of the estimated cost func¬ 
tions in the case of regular and recurring 
items of npenditure and on the basis of 
engineering norttu in the cam of physical 
assets. These expenditure needs estirriated for 
the base year were then projected by apply¬ 
ing normative growth mtes consistent with 
the'ovcrail plan of reducing revenue deficits. 
In any case, nues of growth allowed for must 
be consistent with the objective of elimi¬ 
nating revenue deficits by the end of the 
recommendation period. In the next section 
we give alternative routes for achieving this 
objective. 

Phasing out Revenue Deficits: 

Alternatives 

As mentioned earlier, the rates of growth 
of revenues and expenditures assumed in the 
commission's assessment must be consistent 
with the objective of diminating revenue 
deficits by the end of the recommendation 
period. IMe have worked out the acoeiemtion 
in revenues and deceleraiion in revenue 
expenditures required to achieve this objec¬ 
tive at the centre; and in the 14 major stales 
If the existing trend in expenditure growth 
continues, the revenues of the suies would 
have to increase at 18 per cent per annum 
or by almost 2.5 percentage points higher 
than the prevailing growth rate Alternative¬ 
ly, their expenditure growth would have to 
be decelerated to 13.7 per cent if revenues 
grow only as fast as in the past. The pro¬ 
blem is particularly severe in slates lilwLittar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Punjab where revenues 
would have to increase by more than 19 per 
cent per year, or growth of expenditure 
would have to be restricted to II to 13 per 
cent per year. The issue is still more serious 
in the case of the centre. The increase in 
revenues required to phase out the revenue 
deficit at the centre is over 20 per cent if the 
expenditure continues to grow aain the past. 
Alternatively, given the current revenue 
trends, the expenditure growth should have 
to be reduced to I3.S per cent or by almost 
4 pereeniage poims knwr than the prevailing 


IfDwthiate 

Reduction in BtATES* Fiscal 
Deficit: alternatives 

As pointed out earUei; the reduction in 
revenue defich, <xurisparibit$, automatical¬ 
ly reduce* the fiscal dcficitt of the states. 
However, ^ven that r e payme n t of central 
loans during the period to be covered by the 
recommendation would be substantial, 
reasonidiie levels of plan spending on social 
and ecoAomic infrastructure would surely 
iwcessitatt the states to resort to very high 
levels of fiscal deficit. Of course; the slates 
should take cognisance of the changing role 
of the government in the developmental pro¬ 
cess and limit their activities ^y to these 
services having a high degree of eciernalities. 
\bt, unless they get substantial relief on their 
loan repayments to the centre; the task of 
reducing fiscal deficiu would be extremely 
difficult. 

The commission can, as in the past 
reschedule or write off a port of the states’ 
indebtedness to the centre. But as pointed 
out earlier, this would only tiaiufer the 
burdoi of repayment to the national tax¬ 
payer, and in thie event of benefit accruing 
to all the slates equally, on the future genera¬ 
tion. Further, the guidefines indicaie that the 
commission should suggest corrective 
measures, and rescheduling or writing off 
of debt without going Into the basic causes 
of the malady cannot provide any 
•corrective. 

The states, heroever. can be encouraged to 
vacate from acUvities where they do not have 
any comparative advantage. Disinvestment 
of equity in public enterprises, in non-core 
areas as well as sale of non-viabie loss mak¬ 
ing enterprises (including the land owned by 
such entcrprises> should provide ample 
funds. After providing for adequate com¬ 
pensation to displaced employees, if any, the 
rest of the money should be used to repay 
central loans TFC should consider whether 
the rescheduling of repayment of central 
loans it contemplates should not be linked 
in some way to the extent of disinvestment. 
Another possibility is that the TFC could 
suggest additional rescheduling during the 
period to be linked to the extent of reduc¬ 
tion in revenue deficit. 

VI 

Conriuding Remarks 

The terms of reference given to the tenth 
Finance Commission do not seem to bear 
the imprint of the structural reform pro¬ 
gramme undertaken by the central govern¬ 
ment. There is of course reference to have 
regard to "the objective of n<H only balanc 
mg the receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of both the stales and the central 
government, but also generating surpluses 
for capital investment and reducing flKal 
deficit", but the traditional emphasis on ux 
effort and tax potential without any 
reference to ux reform or rationalisation at 
the state level and the absence of any 
reference to one of the aims of the structund 
adjustment programme, namely, reducing 


tbe role trf the itnanRent iDd the BIER 
piMc enterprises dearly shews diel iMi^^ 
Finance Commission's terms of refeiewif ■ 
have been diRwn up outside the feamework ' 
of the structural reform progtsuiuiie. ' 

It is a matter of common agmonem 
among fiscal economists that the strncliHe 
of state taxes in the main is quite irrathnial , 
from the economic point of view; span from 
the sizeable inter-state exportation of taxes. 
The administration of the state taxes, par* 
ticulariy that of the sales taxes, is in geiMial 
in an abysmal condition with comidicabed 
procedures, out-dated methods and harass^ 
ment coexisting with large-scale evasion. 
The state of affiurs in regard to the central 
taxes has been described in detail in the 
Report of the Tu Reforms Committee. In 
this context, the Iknth Finance Commission 
should seriously ponder how the tax poten- 
tral is to be realised and what kind of tax 
effort should be encouraged. Higher 
revenues could be realised without hurting 
trade and industry and without causing a 
taxpayer revolt if enforcement is strengthm- 
ed, corruption is reduced and compliance is 
enhanced through the introduction of 
moderate rates on broad bases in a simpli¬ 
fied system. 

Higher tax revenues have to come out of 
the interaction between a reformed, more 
strictly enforced, tax system and the grawth 
of the economy. Such a fruitful interaction 
can be brought about. However, the accep¬ 
tability of a certain level of tax revenues in 
relation to the level of income or GDP 
depends not only on the level of the stan- 
daid of living of the people but also on their 
perception of the way in which the govern¬ 
ments are using the money collected in taxes. 
Today, there is a widespread feeling—and 
knowledge—that government leaders and 
government servants are using revenues in 
many unproductive wi^ and often for their 
own benefit rather than for the benefit of 
the people at laige- The terms of reference 
rightly refer to the need to consider ‘‘the 
scope for better fiscal management consis¬ 
tent with efficiency and economy in expen¬ 
diture''. Budgetary equilibrium should be 
sought to be achiev^ more through the 
pruning of government expenditures than 
through the raising of higher tax revenues, 
though there is ample justification for in¬ 
creasing user charges for several services 
rendered. In fact, ultimately, in accordance 
with democratic principles, it ik the people 
who must decide how much taxes they 
should pay and for what kinds of services. 
They cannot of course work out the details, 
but political leaders should clearly tell the 
people of thdr respective constituencies their 
(the leaders) ideas on taxaj^ion and expen¬ 
diture and get a broad mandate from them. 
The Planning Commission has fully 
reversed—if not subverted—this democratic 
process. It sets up a target of tax/GDP ratio 
to be reached by the end of every five-year 
plan, on the premise that the Planning Com¬ 
mission knows best how the total resources 
should be deployed. In theory, of course; the 
Planning Commission can argue that it only 
states that a certain tax/CDP ratio is needed 
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if the nation wants a irian of a particular 
^ae; in practice, however, since that Gommls- 
sion kH}bys for as large a plan at it can get. 
it is virtually dcddii^ the volume of taxes 
that the people should pay. This reversal of 
the political process in rdation to the public 
economics has led to distortions and 
undesirable results. The governments accept 
tne targets of additional resource mobilisa- 
tion (ARM) in return for large plan sizes, 
but shioe the leaders have not received a clear 
mandate from the people, at election time 
or through discussions in the legisiatures, for 
higher taxes, the stale governments try to ex- 
pon their taxes or ask the centre to levy mote 
taxes or further distort their tax systems. 

Be it noted that the ARM stipulations of 
the Planning Commission come after the 
Fiiuuice Commission has completed its task 
of projecting revenues “at the existing levels 
of taxation" (and presumably at existing 
levels of enforcement). At least that vras so, 
until the Ninth Finance Commission. 
However, that commission as well as the 
Ifenth Finance Commission have been ask¬ 
ed to the need to consider “.....tatgeu set for 
additional resource mobilisation for the Plan 
and the potential for raisii^ additional 
taxes." This mcaiu that 'ftnth Finance C^- 
mission would have to stipulate ARM on its 
own part! It is to be hoped that the Finance 
Commission would take a comprriiensive 
view and suggest what should be the total 
tax ratio at the end of its recommendation 
periodi The Planning Commission would 
have to operate within this target. For Tix- 
ing this lax ratio target, the Finance Com- 
missirm can have extended discussions with 
the central and slate governments. The target 
can then be apportioned b et w een the cen¬ 
tre and thestates on the existing pattern (66 
per cent centre and 34 per cent sutes). The 
target for the sutes can be apportioned 
among the sutes according to unused 
relative trouble capacity. 

Earlier in the paper we had referred to a 
trarufer system of fixed tax shares and 
fbrmulae-based grants. In inacticc; H would 
seem that we have arrived at a situation of 
fixed tax shares. This is because it is going 
to be very difficult—indeed it m^ be harm- 
ftri to the rution—to reduce the proportion 
of total revenues (of the centre and the states) 
left in the hands of the centre for its use, 
below the existing level of 38 per cem. If that 
be s(\ to raise the tax share within the overall 
proportion of 38 per cent, would mean a fall 
in the proportion of grants-in-aid. This 
would certainly go against the interests of 
the fiscally n^y sutes and bencrit the 
fiscally better off sutes. In effect, thefefore, 

, the Finance Commission would have to 
' operate within the proportions already ar- 
' rived at in terms^f tax shares and the pro¬ 
portion of tax devolution to grants-in-aid. 

; If this becomes clear then the sute govem- 
I mentt would realise that any increase in theii 
> expenditures would have to be met out of 
t taxes on their own respective residents. 

Notes 

(An earlier version of this paper wu submil¬ 
led as background paper lor the seminar on 


tssaes bcftNc the Ifemh Finence Cemmiisiaa 
organised by the National hwiiuie of Piddle 
Finance and Policy at New DeM. The views 
expressed are those of the authors and do not 
necefuiRy represent the stand of the NIPFP 
on the issues discuased. ttte would like to thank 
T S Rangamannar amd DIpchaiid Mahy for ex¬ 
cellent research assistance and S B Mann and 
R Periannan for competent secretarial 
assisunce.] 

1 In this paper nransfers* is used to mean cur¬ 
rent transfen. 

2 Oates il972|, p 3S. 

3 In such a set up the only rationale for inter- 
govcmmental tiansfere is iiuer-jurisdictional 
spillovers. See Breton |I973I. 

4 Musgiave and Musgreve (19891, p 447. 

5 Relating to the provision of public services. 

6 From now on we substitute the term ‘sub- 
oentnsl governmenu' by ‘state governmems' 
since we shall be dealing only with the rela- 
tions between the centre and the sutes. 

7 Horizontal fiscal imbalance mtionale for 
transfen is based on the argument that 
equal treatment of equals should not be 
confined to taxes, but should be ouended 
to cover public consumption alsa This im¬ 
plies that equally placed residents should 
have entitlements to equal levels of public 
services at a given tax-price For details, see 
Boadway and Flatters (1982]. 

g Inter-sute equity is interpiMed in terms of 
mabtuig each sute to provide a minimum 
or the average standard of specified public 
services at a standard ux-prke to be paid 
by its citizens or resktenu. 

9 In India, one possible a^ of introducing 
formai tax-base sharing is to persuade the 
states to discontinue the levy of ‘profession 
lax’ and permit them to arid a supplement 

to the penonal income tax up to say. 10 per 

cent of the central tax payable: 

10 Beiw unconditional can also be counted as 
an important advantage because that is in 
tunc with the true fedeial princiide. 

11 See Rao and Chelliah (199^1] for a brief 
discussion and detailed references. 

12 The Ninth Finance Commission made an 
attempt to hnk imiufers to fiscal capacities 
and needs. 

13 That is. the p^tical deeisicM may be in 
favour of quasi-federal relations as in In¬ 
dia. In that case; the centre might wish to 
induce the sutes to raise more resources, 
even when the peoples of particular sutes 
flo not wish that. 

14 I fall or most of the states do lathe centre 
will also be induced to raise iu own expen¬ 
ditures in relation to iU revenues. 

15 In 198041 it was margiiially lower lU 0J3. 

16 For details, see Vhhal and Sastry [1987] and 
Bagchi, Sen and Thiasidhar (I9H]. 

17 It may be noted that the Ninth finance 
Commission interpreted the nomuiiveap- 
pioa^ on the expendiiure side as the 
icquiiement to i^ into account the 
‘justifiable cost’of providing hveragd stan¬ 
dards of services in the case of general ser¬ 
vices and ledsUng’ levels of services in the 
case of social and economic services, with 
improvement in the standards left to the 
Planniiig Commission. Of course, part of 
the improveme n t was uken care of in the 
plan gianu recommended by the Finance 
Commission. But as the icq^reineius for 
plan assisunce were not estimated accor¬ 
ding to the shortfall in the.misting levels 
against the normative standards, iu ap¬ 
proach could be considered ad Aor ip tome 
cxient. 

IS Projected on the basis of the growth tale 
of loan icpsgrmcnis to the centre in the past 
seven yean (9A per cent per year). 

19 In the case of the states, a sharo decline in 


to waigaiandiStfict; paiticula^MitoRoet 
of aaonomic services dearty pobitt towards 
a further de t eriow t ton in the position. Sec 
Rao (19921 for details. 

20 This woula not however rule out centtally- 
sponsmed schemes provided moat of the 
sutes are in agreement wHh the centre that 
expendituies on these schemes are desiiable 
and are therefore willing to accept the 
related additional granta 

21 TFC will have to obtain from the cemial 
government, or assume, the Ukeiy volume 
of non-Finance Commission inmsfen. 

22 According to the Ninth Finanee Commis¬ 
sion's lecommcndatioii, out of the 45 per 
cent of union cxdsc to be shared, 7.429 per 
cem is to be used for transfen to fisc^ 
disadvantaged states. 

23 lnthiscaac;anionitaringmechanitmvrouid 
be needed. 

24 Income dasdeities would be corapuied after 
Gleaming' the time series to remove the ef¬ 
fects of discretionary tax changes. 

25 The small-sized category sutes probably do 
not have much tax potential. 

26 The power of the sutes to levy their own 
sales taxes will remain undiminished and 
unaltered. 

27 Ituimpotumtonotethairrschedulingand 
writing off of debt provides an escape roue 
for the sutes if th^ opmre beyond pru¬ 
dent noniu just as unlimited access to RBI 
credit provitles an escape route for the cen¬ 
tral government. 
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The Jharkhandis: Vision and Reality 

A Micro-Study of Singhbhuiri 

Srabani Raichandhuri 

This paper seeks to examine the twin factors of identity and resources as ingredients of the contemporary tribal 
predicament. The tribal people of Chhotanagpur in Bihar have become aware of their distinctiveness as a group 
This consciousness has been born out of real threats to their traditional way of life and the perception of threat 
has strengthened and fostered their ‘we-feeling[ Regarding economic resources, the contention advanced here is' 
that the tribais now known as the Jharkhandis are economically viable in a way that may disconcert traditional 
observers. With the help of data for Singhbhum district it is argued that a simple look at bank loans in the rural 
area provides hints of development possibilities in the tribal region. 


1 

Introduction 

THERE is a cciuun evocative; atavistic 
charm about the term ‘tribal*. It brings out 
memories and stereotypes of youthful 
mdicalism and a burning concern for the 
down and out. The phenomenon of triba¬ 
lism has consequently attracted academics 
and activisu of all hues and shades for study 
as wdl as for use to serve diverse ends, in 
India, tribal questions involving identity, 
integration and development remain very 
sensitive as also topical. The government of 
India has been trying to integrate the 
economic development of the country as a 
whole with the development of the tribais 
ever since the adoption of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution. Although initially, the policy was 
under the shadow of the romanticism of 
Verrier Elwin and of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
since the mid-1960s, {Singh. 1990; 14] harsh 
realities effected rngjor changes in the pidky 
of the government. The essence ol the new 
programme was to bring about rapid im¬ 
provement in the economic and social stan¬ 
dards of the tribal people The socio¬ 
economic development of the tribal people 
in some pans of the country has taken an 
ironic twist in the sense that the pre¬ 
dominantly tribal regions are still about as 
rich in natural and economic resources as 
any other yet the local adivasi populations 
are not deriving the benefits of this wealth. 
A remarkable example is provided by the 
loosely identified Jharkhand region. Most 
of the Indian steel fdants—both in the 
private and public sectors—and rich mineral 
deposits are located in this lepon. Funds 
have been earmarked and the economic 
assisiaace is flowing through banks and 
other financial agencies. But conflicts are 
developing over the term ‘Jharkhand’ and 
problems are surfacing at a very fast pace 
Mitical Uiiicst has been growing over a con¬ 
siderable period. 

Political problems, cannot of course be 
divorced from their cultural moorings and 
economic compulsions. In the case of the 
Jharkhand movement, it it evident that a 
new identity emeind » (he tribes of 
Chhotanagpur plateau and Sanial nuganas 
in Bihar b^an to regard themselves at 
‘Jharkhandis’ and extended this appellation 
to the residems in the contiguous areas of 


tribal concentration in three other states. 
This new label was used to distinguish the 
original inhabitants of this region from the 
later settlers and immigrants. This paper 
seeks to eumine the twin factors of identi¬ 
ty and resources as ingredients of the con¬ 
temporary tribal predicament. My conten¬ 
tion regarding identity is that the tribal 
people of Chhotanagpur of Bihar have 
become aware of their distinctiveness as a 
group in the recent past. This consciousness 
was born out of real threats to their tradi¬ 
tional way of life and the perception of 
threat strengthened and fostered the ‘we- 
feeling’ of the indigenous tribes. In this 
situation, it was but natural that some in¬ 
itiative would be taken to reassert their iden¬ 
tity. We shall Hiid that in the unwinding of 
the whole process, the chances are greater 
that identity may not be restored in the man¬ 
ner in which tluy wanted it to be restored, 
as the guidance for cultural resurgence is 
being provided by sections apparently some¬ 
what de-tribalis^ in terms of culture and 
education. 

Regarding the second factor, i c; economic 
resources, I tread on rather controversial 
ground. It is my contention that the tribais 
now known as the Jharkhandis, are econo¬ 
mically viable in a way that may disconcert 
traditional observers. This is of course not 
to contest the glaring fact of economic 
deprivation of the tribab of Chhotanagpur. 
VSet signs of the economic regeneration of 
sections of the tribal population are plainly 
visible. The flow of cash credit has increas¬ 
ed enormously over the last 10 years. With 
the help of the data of a particular district, 
viz. Singhbhum. 1 have argued that a simple 
look at the bank loans in the rural area, pw- 
tkularly through giamin banks, will provide 
.hints of development possibilities in the 
tribal region. I have sought to develop this 
line of argument in Section V of my paper. 
The empirical data were collected by me dur¬ 
ing my visits to the lead bank and Kshetriya 
Gramin Bank in Singhbhum district between 
December, 1991 and March, 1992. 

II 

Identity: Its Baaea 

The problem of identity has to be address¬ 
ed and tackled before the impact of econo¬ 
mic development is considered. There is 


undoubtedly a crisis among the tribab of 
Chhotanagpur regarding the extent and basb 
of their tribal identity and this calls for some 
exploration. The Chhotanagpur plateiu 
covers the southern distrias of the state of 
Bihar. The region spills over into the con¬ 
tiguous districts of neighbouring states of 
West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 
The word Chhotanagpur is a corruption of 
‘Chutia Nagpur’, ‘Chulia’ refers to a village 
on the outskiru of Ranchi which was at one 
time the seat of the Nagbansi chief who 
ruled over the central (dateau. The region has 
an unmistakable ideniity of its own which 
distinguuhes it geographically, ethnically 
and culturally, from the surrounding plains 
in the neighbourhood. The early inhabitants 
of the plateau consisted mostly of the tribal 
groups such as the Kharias, Mundas, 
Santais, Hos, Bhumij, Oraons and other 
smaller tribes. “These tribes are believed to 
have been dravidians, the oldest races, who 
survive, like an island in the hilly country 
of Chhotanagpur, the Orissa states m>d the 
Santal parganasr [O'Malley, 1923; 134] Over 
the centuries these tribes developed socio¬ 
cultural systems of their own and in terms 
of their cultural ethos—language, institu¬ 
tions. beliefs and customs—they stand out 
from other population groups of the society. 
However, some other sections of backward 
communities live in symbiosis with the 
tribais such are the Mahatos (vegetable 
growers), Kumhars (potten), the Lohars 
(blacksmiths), the Mahlis (basket weavers). 
Culturally and racially, they form a con¬ 
tinuum with the tribal groups and may be 
considered as being a part of the indigenous 
population of Chhotanagpur without being 
tribais in the strict sense of the term. 

But the term tribe' has never been defined 
either precisely or satisfactorily in India. 
Strictly speaking, the term refers to those 
ethnic groups that are listed in the Constitu¬ 
tion of India as scheduled tribes. It is com¬ 
monly held that the process of the tribal 
people becoming progressively dispossessed 
of their idemity and livelihood started in the 
colonial situation. But this notion appears 
to be a mistaken one It is important to recall 
that the British rulen accepted the distinct 
culture, life-style and economic system of the 
tribais and administrative arrangements were 
made granting the indigenous population a 
large measure of internal autonomy and pro- 
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McUon (kraagh ipecW giovis^Bm. I« Ac 
ooniext of the identity of the Jhnrkhcndit, 
BegubMion Xill of 1833, appliodric to 
Chhotanagpur. Act XXXVII of iSSS appii* 
cable to Santal Buganas and Notification 
no SSO of 1913 are extremely relevant. The 
de-ccheduling of a section from the list of 
tribes was considered to be a grave set back 
far the community as a whole and the ag> 
gHeved groups pleaded earnestly for their 
re-inclusion in the list of the scheduled 
tribes.' The fifth and the sixth schedules of 
the Constitution of India spelt out the rights 
and privileget of the tribal communities 
corering 999,639 sq miles and tribal popula¬ 
tion of 86 lakhs (as in 1931); but in prac¬ 
tice, the idemity and tradmonal culture of 
Chhotanagpur tribes have been passing 
through a very critical phase and the sub¬ 
stance of tribal autonomy in this region has 
been fast eroded. It is thus necessary to 
analyte the etementt and bases of identity 
among the Jharkhandis. Identity as a term 
refers to the individuality of a group. The 
question of identity can be dealt with at two 
levels: (I) at the levri of the self-image of the 
tribals and (2) at the level of what the non- 
tribal researchers and anthropologists con¬ 
ceptualise about the identity of Ae tribals. 

. On boA counts, one encounters a oonsidem- 
Ue volume of literature and monographs 
regarding the Jharkhandi identity [Sahay, 
19^1 Wc can make out a list of repreien- 
, taiiw literature. The self-image of the tribes 
of Chhotanagpur, the etymological mean- 
I ing of the names of the individual tribes and 
'the legends and traditions have been 
‘ reflected in the wntings of Kerketta, Oraoru 
Orans, Dhan and Hans. 

Among non-tribal studies of tnbals of 
I Chhotanagpur, we can select the work of 
i Dalton, O’Malley, S C Roy, Russell and 
^ Haralal, Culshaw and of course V Elwin. 

I Some other authors like Prasad and Sahay 
[ haige examined and surveyed the dynamics 
I of the changing identity of different tribal 
I groups in this region. Tribal Research In- 
I stitutc; Ranchi, 1961. Tb comprehend the 
nature of tribal identity of Chhotanagpur, 
we can recall the ’dialectical analysis’ of 


d wn o qwcy ; hntnrhBsM. pAfart IMsig, 
follcism and group pa r t k ipd i ion. Baek 
these basic dererminants of MARky can be 
at stake if the comsponding central value 
is aflected: The ekmenu of tribal idemity, 
central values and the causes of crisis may 
be arranged in the form of a table as shown 
below lAIACNE, 1986: 35): 


Bases of 
Identity 

Central 

Vhlue 

Causes of 

Crisis 

Geography 

Harmony 

Disharmony 

Society 

Equality 

Stratification 

Economics 

Colectivism 

Individualism 

History 

Accommo¬ 

dation 

Exploitation 

Poliiics 

Democracy 

Piternalism 

Religion 

Naturalism 

Ritualism 

Philosophy 

Ethical Living Corruption 

Literature 

Folkism 

Urbanism 

Art and 

Group Pam- 

Observation 

Music 

cipation 



M’uida argued that a crisis has develope d 
m every field, owing to the impact of moder¬ 
nising forces In fact many perceptive 
authors concerned about Ae future of the 
tribal idenuty in Chhotanagpur fed that the 
tribal culture, language and identity will be 
swept away by modern forces such as educa¬ 
tion, commercialism, the demands of the 
consumer society and mass media. The viud 
fact remains that the identity of any group 
in society docs not become a cause for con¬ 
cern unlm it IS perceived to be threatened 
1^ outsiders or by indigenous ethnic 
groups—both tribal and non-tribai. In some 
of the disUKis of Chhoiaiugpur the original 
population has been redu^ to a tiny 
‘hopeless’ minority. One cannot ignore the 
rcabty of momentous demographic changes 
in the Jharkhand region throu^ the immi¬ 
gration of non-tnbals and emigration of 
tribals. The immigration and emigration 
figures of Chhotanagpur and Santal 
Parganas between 1891 and 1961 show that 
the migrant population has been steadily in¬ 
creasing in this region. In i97l,outofatoul 
population of 14,227,133 in Chhotanagpur 
and Santal parganas, 5,70.782' were from 


Ram Dayal Munda. one of the eminent 
,*think-tanks’ of the Jharkhand movement 
>(AIACNE, 1986; 10). Munda explained the 

B of tribal i^tity on many occasiont 
terred some coitral values working at 
ise of identity. Eight determinants of 
ty can be isolated m his formulations 
are geography, soaety, economics, 
y, politics, religion, philosophy, 
un; art and music The corresponding 
J values enumerated are harmony, 
ity, collectivism, accommodation. 


outside the state of ffihar. The populiuion 
figures of 1981 show that the trib^ in Bihar 
constitute 8.3 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. while the corresponding percentages 
for Onssa and Madhya PradeA are 214 and 
23 respectively. Further, one finds the 
gradual decrease of the percentage of triMj 
population from 1931 to 1971 (Seelkble 
The factors leading to the present crisis 
of identity are multiform and multi-dimen¬ 
sional. The process of Sanskritisation or of 
assimilation into the lamer Indian and most- 


T/vBiE A 


iDislricis 

1971 

1961 

1911 

1941 

1931 

Mntal Parganas 

16 20 

18 24 

44 67 

41 50 

42 90 

MHChl 

10 

61 61 

6047 

69 73 

62 72 

Knghbhum 

4610 

47 11 

44 84 

52 94 

54.08 



iv Hiiidtt cdkiiw ii oiAtif IbdidiiwjiNi fbc- 
inib The shwdinMOUs giooM of tChiMMi* 
satkMi was going on for a loag Ana. MIgn- 
tkm, mbinibation, nass-madia, lamAieAiB 
of cdiicaiion—4K dso sap pesed a> be 
causes responsible for the crural erisit in 
Chhoanagpur. Land abenation under many 
welfare schemes of mudermsation inchnhng 
multipurpose river valley projects of the 
DVC, Kmigsabati project and the Subarna- 
rekha project, resulted inexorably in the 
displacement of tribal paopin Theecononuc 
development plan of the yrver nmen t oflpi 
disrupts the ecological balance. WIA the 
emergence of malevolem external influences 
of the dominant sections of population like 
the business community, the contractors and 
moneyicnden, it was natural that the prevail¬ 
ing cultural norms were grossly viotaied in 
Jharkhand. The sylvan community life of 
Jharkhand has been unearily enmeshed wiA 
the modern culture of big industrial com¬ 
plexes and mining projects. 

Ill 

Strategy of Cultural Renewal 

in the face of the s eve re threat of the 
destruction of tribal cuhure and society, the 
tribals of Chhotanagpur have been under a 
compulsion to'spell out their kfeniity in re¬ 
cent decades, lb counter the crisis of iden¬ 
tity, a strategy was evolved for their speedy 
cultural resurgence: The nature of cultuiiil 
renewal, the agencies promoting culAial 
renewal, the different projects and work¬ 
shops—are all designed to estaMbh the 
sin^ fact that the intelleciuals have taken 
over the leadership of the Jharkhand move¬ 
ment and the original spirit of the movement 
has been considerably the diluted. The 
Jharkhandi intellectuals have been contem¬ 
plating what they call a ‘resurgenoe ‘of 
Jharkhandi culture’ because they feel that 
the Jharkhand move for statehood will fail 
unless there is such resurgence.’ 

In the venture of present cultural renewal 
two geographical tocatioru have been chosen 
as centres of inspiration. One is Ranchi, and 
Ae other Jamshedpur in Singhbhhm disuicL 
The whole exercise at Jamshedpur now en¬ 
joys the backing of the House of'Ataa. BoA 
TTSCO and TELCO sponsor nmay organi- 
satiotu like the Steel Rural Oev ei opm eo t 
Society (TSRDS) and Oram Vikas Kewlra 
(GVK) which coHHdinale Ae imerestt of 
various tribal groups. Among Afltaeat agA- 
cies promoting cultural renewal the RracM 
UniverAy and iudiflinent departments are 
in the front rank at the main fM of intellec¬ 
tual activity. The leadeiAip of L P Vidyarthi 
and the charismatic role, akhough somdwhat 
routinised of late; of Ram Mtmda 
deserve special mention. B F Keshari pnd 
Michael V D Bogoert are making stioiv bkb 
toupholdthevitionofthefiituicorCbhoia- 
nagpur and the role of ideology to preserve 
the regional identity trf the tribals, 

The Christian Church ofganitationt con¬ 
stitute another important agency fighting 
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t— iMi^ h^tlt dr t ii i MiaMdwBiiiBntbr 
ttllMr tnii^ 4mwd at tcholan inter- 
pMiilg tha OMmiiig of tribal cnhun; rituals 
aadn8gk»totlie«wM'ldati«ie Not, the 
state goMe mm ent of Bihar has been pitting 
a vital rale in organising kala kendns 
( a c ad enties ). the Bihar &ate IVibal >Mdlfare 
Beae ai t h Institute, etc The present govern- 
Bwnl of Bihar it itttaching great importance 
to the tribal festivals Iv declaring public 
hoiidajrt on festival days. Moreover the 
government has adrmted the policy of erec¬ 
ting status of the tribal many ts and of nam¬ 
ing town squares, roads and universities after 
them. 

The All India Assocution for Christian 
Higher Education (AlACHE. New Delhi) 
launched a project in Chhotanagpur, viz. 
Project Vikas. The project is a consortium 
of 13 colleges situated in Chhotanagpur 
among the tribal people This Project Vikas 
has already been engaged meuiture) renewal 
in an effe^ve network. At the instance of 
AlACHE, a workshop was held on August 
10 and II, I98S at the Xavier Institute of 
Socite Service; Ranchi. In this workshop, a 
number of resource persons and represen¬ 
tatives of organisations working among the 
tribais and backward communities were in¬ 
vited in addition to the Project Vikas col¬ 
leges. The workshop published a monograph 
which declared the ^jectives and the sub¬ 
jects to be covered by it: (a) an analysis of 
the present situation as far as culture and 
identity are concerned (b) Upholding a 
viuon of the future of Chhotanagpur,—a 
broad vision to encompass the aspirations 
of the indigenous people. The workshop was 
followed by other programmes such as 
cultural festivals [AIACHF. 1986. ch i, 4 
and Appendices] 

The latest landmark along this path is the 
formation of the Jharkhand Buddhijibi 
Manch which is active in many ways Its Tirsi 
seminar on ‘Development not Destruction' 
was organised in Bokaro Steel City in 
December 27-29, 1990 I he last that the 
seminar was dominated by the Kudmi 
Mahatos annoyed the members of Ho, 
Munda. Oroon and Sanihali communities 
and there disgruntled elements kept them 
selves away from the meeting The second 
seminar of the Manch was held at the Tata 
AudilcMium, December 26-29, 1991 Besides 
attending the seminar personally, I had the 
opportunity to meet a few of the intellec¬ 
tuals coming mainly from Ranchi The par¬ 
ticipants eapressed their concern regarding 
the perceived threats posed lo the identity 
of the Jharkhandis. No doubt, this experi¬ 
ence confirmed my first hypothesis that the 
Manch has been creating a hiatus between 
the formulations of the ‘Jharkhand Buddhi- 
jibis* and the aspirations of the tribal 
masses. 

The centra] committee of the Manch held 
another meeting ai Bokaro in February, 
1992. The convention was attended by a 
large number of Jharkhandi intellectuals 


md tt smm' 
Ram Dqnd Munda WmiriC. A decision wi 
‘rewriting’ JharkhtuMTs history down to 
modern times in six volumes was taken and 
a committee was formed to supervise the 
implememation of the decision.^ 

The entire tmproach toward cultural rene¬ 
wal, it was evident, vns that of leaders 
belonging to the upper middle dass, most 
of them successful professionalt, whose 
value systems and ways of life were scaredy 
different from those of the aspiring Indian 
bourgeoisie, keen fen the go^ life in the 
material sense. Their ‘vision of identity’ 
would obviously tally with their acquir^ 
positions in the power structure of society. 
It IS difficult to see what this relatively 
well-to-do group could possibly mean tv 
‘Jharkhandi identity’! Do they have anything 
in common with their poor tribal bimhren 
whose spokesmen they claim to have 
become'' Iheir dialogue with authority wu 
conducted in an idiom that has bewme 
familiar in post-independence India; “Who 
(at the top, of course!) gets what, when and 
hovr” 

In this contexi, two points need considera¬ 
tion. First, It seems that the tribals of 
Chhotanagpur now stand at the crossroads 
Options are limited either (I) their culture, 
language and identity will be wiped out in 
the face of endless onslaughts of outsiders 
and indigenous non-tribals, or (2) the tribal 
culture; languages, their soaal and political 
structures will have to experience a ‘renewal’, 
making the people conscious of their iden¬ 
tity amidst all the changes that have taken 
place. 

If the second option is adopted, who will 
be the agents ol change? Would the inspira¬ 
tion come from the educated people- 
teachers, students, wnters, historians, an¬ 
thropologists, linguists, social scientists, 
physicists, biologists and the like? Can it be 
fair to assume that as a result of this type 
of elitist cultural renewal, the autocthones 
of Chhotanagpur plateau will feel reassured 
and their real identity would be restored'’ Do 
we not think that the element of ‘tribal 
psyche' plays an important pan that cannot 
be overlooked'’ If the tribal population 
decide to fight out the national policy of 
assimilation, it will be surely a policy of seif 
extinction And if they yield to the process 
of acculturation, then the elan vital of the 
tnbai people—their Inbal psych^is bound 
to get lost in the dreary sands of intellectual 
debates 

Secondly, when we say that the develop¬ 
ment plan of the government poses a crisis 
for the tribal identity, do we mean that the 
government should put a moratorium on 
such programmes and India should shun any 
further development project in future? Few 
rational persons would agreee with such an 
absurd proposal. The whole ^cture of 
dei'elopment»too comiriicated to be com¬ 
prehended in simplistic terms. We find in 
general that the process of making the en¬ 
vironment more ‘humanised’ involves con- 


niiwi HI 

teiteCMHiriHibii, 

tual acliviste md airo teictjkte ‘fewfe'' 
grassroou mobilisation of trUMis and ( 
tribal popidations. The site of Koeil 
Ivdd project in south Bihar has feeadteiaat 
conflici between the tribab and the MHi* 
gove r n m ent.^ The tribals fought againte iBf 
Kod Karo project to retain their idenitK 
their culture and the way of life, aat^r 
argued. At the same time, devetopment aa - 
a concept and in practice has to be aooepted 
in post-colonial societies. Where does (he 
solution lie? We hear about suggestions dial 
development projects must involve the mate 
of people, but the state normally assomeg 
the hard approach and adopu abrupt tut* 
congenial projects without contideriiig 
ecological imblems. Should government te 
replaced by voluntary agencies consisting trf 
tlw membns of so-called ‘eputemk com¬ 
munities*? Wi can mention a number of new 
people-onented expressions like the prooets 
of 'empowerment of peopfe*, ‘the develop¬ 
ment of self- reliant communities’, ‘building 
from below’, ‘bottom-up jdaniiing'i etc Ml 
these have already become parts of the term 
‘development’ 

One IS confused between the choice of 
terms like ‘devdopment alternatives* at 
‘alternatives to the whole concept of 
development’ (Sheth, 1991). Howrvu, one 
may look at the problem from a different 
perspective Empincal evuience suggests thm 
planning initiated by the state in India («t 
all levels, central, state and even district 
headquarters) has been viewed as an ‘intru¬ 
sion’ by external forces (Bagchi, 19911. Ir¬ 
respective of the outcome of this debate, twd 
points become crystal clear The first re¬ 
mains basically a problem of blocked or 
broken communication between the non- 
iribal authority and tribal masses One it 
tempted to ask what alternative role could 
have been played by the leadership, too 
preoccupied with the task of cultural resur¬ 
gence. Secondly, whatever be the essence and 
elements of the tribal identity, spelt oiA by 
the ‘think-tanks’, is tnbai identity a constant 
factor unaflecied by soao-eoononuc changes? 

A close scrutiny will reveal the painful fart 
that in the recent past the Jharkhand move¬ 
ment has transformed itsdf primarily from 
a struggle to preserve the ‘Jharkhand’ iden¬ 
tity into a movement for the ‘development* 
of the tribals [Raj, 1992] 

IV 

Demographic Profile of 
Singhbhum 

One great tragedy of all the posi-oolonial 
states including limia is that they are re¬ 
quired to develop under a compulsion of 
self-timuformatiott. For decades the Indian 
state and society have been working travards 
achieviiig modernisation so as (o find releaie 
from what Indians consider to be the conti¬ 
nuing stigmas of colonialism. 

They are many in number: the lingering 
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iLLj.jii.Li 

iflpci oi cnwii p^vpvpivnfr amwipbic 

tuKkunnlMK. poverty ood (taiitMtaM, ig* 

nomioeand the v tn u i tf ehoM ot orthodmy, 
hieqiiility. cxplaiiaiiOB and domination. The 
ieate of independent indie had «> contend 
with myriad foica and the option for locial 
timufomiation that they adopted was 
almou a ritual of lebirth. a ‘dwiiahood*. ai 
It wen; for the new-hom nation (Rpy, IW§). 
Theteconttruction and the developinent of 
the economy wen obvious imperatives and 
the lecoid in tius sphere is not inglorious, 
although many problems persist. If we take 
the period of 40 years from 1930 to 1990, 
the total agricultural produce has incicased 
three-fold: the foodgrains output has in¬ 
creased enormously and industrial produc¬ 
tion hat risen ten-fold. In India the per 
capita inooroe which was Rs 1,100 in I9S0-SI 
rase to Rs 230 in 1990 at the 1980-Sl price 
level. What is really important to note is that 
the per capita income has doubled in spite 
of the population explosion. 

But post-independence economic develop- 
meni has tended to lemfoice the already ex- 
itting iiuer-r^ional dispanties. Fortunately, 
adequate literature is available for the study 
of regional economic disparities. According 
to one such study, the important objective 
of balanced economic growth has remained 
unfuirilled.(Haira, 1973] This work has 
compared analytically the most advanced 
state of Puitjab with the most backward state 
of Bihar bet w e e n 1961 and 1972; it reveals 
that almost on every count, viz, the rate of 
per capita income, infrastructural facilities 
like roads, powers and banks, economic 
stagnation has remained a feature of the 
economy of Bihar. A series of studies on the 
economy of Bihar give us a more or less 
similar picture of a backward economy, it 
it only in the mining tenor that some pro¬ 
gress can be reported; Tlie value of output 
iiom Rs SO croie in 1959 rose to Rs 120 crore 
in 1968. Again regional distribution of 
‘ income within Bihar shows considerable 
variation. The per capita income was lower 
' in Satan, Da^hani^ and Muzaffarpur 
, whereas the per capita income figure was 
. much higher in industrial centres of Ranchi 
and Singhbhum districts [Bose; 1969; Bose, 
; J97I; Karna. 1981; Prasad, 1967). As a brief 
I account of Singhbhum appears to be in 
■ order at this stage, a statement of essential 
( facts regarding the district is given below. 
I Reference to Singhbhum (along with 
Sereikella and Kharswan) can be found in 
I Sanskrit, Rdi and Prakrit literature, its early 
CivUisation can be traced back to atKient 
archaeological relics. The region was a place 
at rich forests and mineral wealth from gold 
to copper. During the Bntish period, the 
rulers maintained dose connections with the 
ntjas of Singhbhum and sought their help 
against the invasion of the Maiathas. Oriya 
, isas the main language in the Singhbhum 
region and that is why; Singhbhum should 
luw been, as one author argues, included 
4a Orissa, not in Bihar [Deo, 1954]. Census 
I aeports of 1881, 1891 and 1901 diow that 
K Cilyas were the major linguisie group, 


hfuadk Mo. tthoadja, Ontg MMl 
speakiag The t| i « g < 4w t r picture 

of Sin^ddium presents very huriguingfocts. 
The IWI census gives an aho ge ther different 
impression. Out of a total population of 
I4JI lakhs in the Singhbhum torict, 1.92 
lakhs were found to be HimB-speaking im¬ 
migrant settlers [Deo, 1954]. 


The lead bank scheme was introduced in 
India in 1970 with a view to rectifying 
regional imbalance and to provide banking 
facilities in backward areas. Sihghbhum 
came under the Bank of Inilia as the lead 
bank in the district and the bank’s survey 
report (June 1971), informs us that the tribid 


was divUM into 32 dewifopnieM Modks mdl 
of which IS were classified as trl^asl ^lsurto|y— 
meni blocks, where the tribal poputo d att 
exceeded 69 per cent of total pop^km.* 


V 

nrendox of Eeoaonie 
Deve l opanent 

Economic devriopment in the tribal ana 
and for the tiibab has gahied a new momen¬ 
tum since the fifth Five-lhar Plan. At the 
macro-ievei. the gover n m e nt of India has 
approached the tribal development stnicgy 


Taiu e I: Rusal Bans Iniosmation Sinchbhum 
Deposit Accounts 


(its rAoHseadr) 


Vsar 

No of Accounts 

Amount of Deposits 


Total 

ST/SC 

Total 

ST/SC 

1990-91 

II6I44 

73494 

225748 

146736 

April 1989-Maich 1990 
January I988-Man;h 

I09I5S 

70951 

219127 

142433 

1989 (IS months) 

100686 

65446 

182823 

II8S35 

January-December 1987 

82SS4 

53660 

132666 

86233 

1986 

66111 

42972 

9409S 

61162 

1983 

47823 

31083 

S7403 

37312 

1984 

31012 

201SB 

36852 

23954 

1983 

25394 

I6S06 

14463 

9401 

1982 

19754 

12840 

13384 

8700 


Table 2: Rusal Bank Iniosmation Singhbhum 
Advance Accounts (Inctnde agnculiursl loans, cottage and small industries, retail tiade 
and small business, and miscellaneous) 

(Rs thousamb) 


Yemr 

No of Accounts 

Amoum of Advance 


Total 

ST/SC 

Total 

ST/SC 

1990-91 

84367 

54839 

162399 

105559 

April 1989-Maich 1990 
January 1988-March 

80202 

52131 

153975 

100084 

1989 (IS months) 

77749 

50537 

138207 

89835 

January-December 1987 

58720 

38168 

87443 

56838 

1986 

43555 

28311 

56710 

36862 

1985 

27874 

I8II8 

30959 

20123 

1984 

I7S0I 

11376 

15473 

10057 

1983 

II81S 

7680 

I1II7 

7226 

1982 

3336 

3468 

5848 

3801 

Table 3 Rusai Bank iNfORMAnoN Singhbhum 
IRDP Accounts* 

(Rs ihoiaamb) 

Year 

No of Accounts 

Amoum of Loan 


Total 

ST/SC 

Total 

ST/SC 

1990-91 

67494 

43871 

129919 

84M7 

April I989-Man;h 1990 
January 1988-March 

64162 

41705 

123180 

80067 

1989 (IS months) 

62199 

40429 

110566 

71868 

January-December 1987 

46976 

30534 

69954 

45470 

1986 

34844 

22649 

4S368 

29489 

1985 

22299 

14494 

24767 

16099 

IM4 

14001 

9101 

12378 

8046 

1983 

9452 

6144 

8894 

5781 

IW2 

4269 

2775 

4678 

3041 


* I megrated Rural Development Projeci Accounts. 
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idMI iiiiK <0 

iMtiMi fcinkin Mhig <o lii^ 
of Hving for (he ST popiriMkin in lentral 
and (2) pnhanion of tribal inieresu ihroiigh 
legal and adminiAiative rapport in pin!- 
cidnr. Oftenibly the fint oonsidention wu 
taken up during the fifth FYP and a tribal 
inh-ptan (TSP) itraiegy wa< evolved. The 
TSPin 1990 covered 18 ttalei and (two union 
lerritoriei leaving only four stales and two 
union territories out of itt purview as these 
do not contain notified ST populations. 
Hcmevei; the TSP coven the total area com- 
nuuided by the Jharkhand movement. 

The ISP IS impkmenied through different 
projects and area authorities including 
Integrated Tribal Development Pioieca 
(ITDP) and JdADA Mass Area Develop- 
ment Authorities (MADA). So far, by the 
Old of the seventh FYP (19^ it has cowered 
a total of 371.72 lakhs out of the estimated 
SI6u29 lakhs ST population according to the 
1981 census. A network of 193 ITDP and 
249 MADA pockets was spread over 74 
primitive tribid groups and 77 clusters of 
tribal concentration. So far, investment m 
diflierent plans for development through the 
TSP amounts to Rs IdjOOO crore till the 
seventh FYP, while the eighth FYP study 
group on deve l opment and welfare of the ST 
has recommended new arrangements for 
funds under the TSP. 

Financial lesouices are now provided to 
the TSP through state plans, speaal central 
assiatanoe; sectoral programmes of difteient 
union ministries and also thr ough institu¬ 
tional finance: The National SCST Finance 
and Devetopmem Corporation (NSFDC) set 
up by government of India has been func¬ 
tioning since February 1989 with a paid-up 
share capital of Rs SO crore held by uie union 
gowernmem. This will supplment the 
governmental programmes and stimulate 
economic dev^pment of tHe maigipal 
tribals, as hud down in the objectives. Fur¬ 
ther dau can be adduced to demonstrate 
that the case for tribal devetopmem has not 
been neglected by the government of India 
It can be asserted with a certain degree of 
confidence; that the quantum of investment 
(more than Rs 16,000 crore for nearly six 
crore people) is not insi^ficant consider¬ 
ing the allocation for the ovetall economic 
development of the country.^ However, the 
aggregate figures may lead us astray from 
the prevailing ground mlities which have 
also to be clearly comprehended. 

At the micro level, a quick glance at the 
relevant statistical tbunas collected from 
the Singhbhum district rumi bank (Singh- 
bbum KshetriyaCramin Bank or SKGB) in¬ 
corporating its performance in the last 
deoKle in relation to deposits and advances, 
agricultural loans, IRDP, etc; does yield a 
highly interesting pktuie; An analysis of 
these empirical data wilt substantiaie the se¬ 
cond hypothesis that I have put forward viz, 
that the flow of cash credit in the concern¬ 
ed areas has increased in the recent past 
owing to the augmented activities of the 
finan^ institidions. The three attached 


tiUcs show a trenrewtori and cauthwous 
growth of flnanciid trnnsactiont over the 
decade by the SCST (nearty 48 per cent of 
the population in undiviM IKnghbhum 
district was ST). Even a simple analysis of 
the figures will reveid that while the deposit 
accounts held by SCST increased nearly 6.5 
times (from 12.8 to 75.5 uniu) with corres¬ 
ponding growth in the amoum deposited 
nearly 17 times (from 87 to 1,467 units 
(lUile I). There has also been a meteoric rise 
in the overall advance accounts. The growth 
in the number of accounts in this area is 15.7 
times (from 3.5 to 54.8 units) with again a 
spectacular growth in the amoum transacted 
ly ymy of advance being more than 26 times 
(from 3 J to 105.5 units, ThUe 2). An iden¬ 
tical trend is visible in Thble 3. More 
statistical abstracts can be marshalled to 
show that finanaal transactions has signi¬ 
ficantly expanded through institutions 
operating mainly among the tribal popula¬ 
tions in the Sin^bhum district. 

Besides, changes in the life-style and the 
improvement in the use of social capital is 
evident. There has been developmentt of 
roads and public transport, as part of 
general trend towards urbiuiisation, schools 
and colleges have come up in the tribal 
(Jharkhand) area, especially in Chaibasa the 
district headquarters of undivided Singh¬ 
bhum and now the headquarters for the west 
Singhbhum district. The number of banks, 
including the HO of the SKOB and the lead 
bank branch of Bulk of India are situated 
here. These are largely manned by people 
belonging to the tribal communities. The 
town of Chubasa has its own preu and prin¬ 
ting arrangements. The locality is no more 
backward than any other rural district of the 
non-tribal areas like Cbamparan or 
Naianda. Inadentally, the density of popula¬ 
tion in most of the tnbal districts is very low, 
which also gives them a marginal advantage. 
While the density of population in west 
Singhbhum, east Singhbhum, Ranchi, and 
Palamau is 181, 458, 286 and 192 
respectively, that in east Champaran, west 
Champaran, Naianda and Darbhanga is 
767.446,846 and 1,101 respectively |Cer>sus, 
1991] [For some individuals, the life-style, 
dwelling houses, personal transports—all 
can be compared with the possessions and 
consumerism of the wealthy sections 
anywhere in India. However such individuals 
>.annot be treated as representative of the 
general pattern, though some of them arc 
representative leaders or elected members of 
the legislative assembly and the Lok Sabha, 
and very vociferous in support of the ‘tribal 
cause'} 

In spite of this furly healthy appearance 
of the economic development scenana the 
autochthones feel neglected. The recipients 
or the desired and declared beneficiaries are 
joining the band oi the discontented the 
restless everyd^r. Th« there is a gap between 
the nuional effora and the regional percep¬ 
tion of achievements is quite evident. The 
key question remains. Why do the bene¬ 
ficiaries not feel benefited? Tbntatively, we 


can hknrify this pr oM ew i gg d j 

communicuion: transmission it tiR 
to the derired or ‘target* oonunun^ % 
breached so m e wh ere along the ihie: WBhfttR 
thoroivh research based on field study; ihR', 
reasons behind this hiatus in the link of odMr { 
munication cannot be identified propcely. < 
Tb sum up. identity and the feeliog of’ 
siriidarity are admitietfy nuuten of degree; 
Why is the perception of ‘threat* or ‘shred 
apparently confined to elementt who are by '' 
education, orientation and professional 
loyalties indistinguishaMe from *010104(10801* 
poiitiaans jostling for ‘room « the top*? 
How can the ‘we-feeling’ of the JhukhawH 
leaders be transmitted to the vast majority 
of tribals? I have tried to suggest in my paper 
that there is a clear parador. an intense 
articulation of demands for recognition of 
Jhvkhandi identity is made by those whose 
ways of life are likely to appev alien to the 
people on whose behalf th^ claim to speak. 
Agun the largesses doled out in substamial 
measure in the tribal areas (described above 
m the form of the quantification of the 
resources) have apparently failed. This paper 
is offered in the humble hope that it mi^ 
stimulate research in this miasmal area. 

Notea 

1 Memorandum for the re-inclusior. ot the 
aboriginal Kudmis of two Chhotanagpur 
divisions and Santhal Pargana division in 
Bihar in the list of scheduled tribes, 'ubmit- 
ted on various occasions since 1936 

2 Wni Petition (Civil) of 1983 by JMM and 
Shri Shibu Soren, M P, pp 31-32. 

3 The Statesman, [1992], January 8, Calcutta 
Edition 

4 Monograph [1991] on Manning for Develop¬ 
ment and Social Justice in Jharkhand, 
Jamshedpur, Jharkhand Buddhijibi Manch. 

5 The Statesman. [19911. December 14, 
Calcutta I diiion 

6 Survey Report of Bank of India on 
Singhbhum District Bihar, June 1971, p 34. 

7 The aggregate plan outlay during 1983-1990 
was Rs 220, 215 crore All the figures used 
in this section have been uken from India 
1991. A Re/erence Annual, edited and com¬ 
piled by RRD, ministry of information and 
broadcasting, government of India. Publica- 
tioiis Division 
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Social Actdon Groups' as Harbingers of 

Silent Revolution 

S L Sharma 

Thts paper examines the ongoing debate, in academic and activist circles alike, on the tran^ormative poten¬ 
tialities and limitations of social action groups. After dealing with the question of conceptualisation and classifica¬ 
tion of social action groups, the author examma issues ndating to the ideological moorings of these groups before 
focusing on the debate on their transformative capacities in the light of the Indian experience 


THE last two decades have seen an upsurge 
of grassroots action groups—a trend of pro 
found sociological significance Such groups 
have been operating among the rural and 
urban poor, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, dalits, bonded labour, women and 
other weaker sections of society Their ac 
tivities range from disaster reliei through 
self reliant development to conscicntisation 
for structural transformation These groups 
even take up issues like alcoholism 
ecological degradation and cruelty against 
animals Altogether, these signitv the 
emergence of new initiatives on the pan of 
>ensiiised people, a new sensibility for con 
Crete social transformation in localised 
settings 

No wonder, there is a serious debate, in 
academic ind activist circles alike about the 
transformative potentialities and limitations 
of such iiiicio action groups There arc those 
who believe that grassroots action groups arc 
harbingers of silent social revolution On the 
other hand there arc others who view them 
as deflectors Irom the cause of ladical 
socialist transformation I propose to 
examine this debate in this paper 

T he papci is organised into three part,, 
the first part is addiessed to the question 
ol conceptualisation and classification of 
social action groups I he second pai t deals 
with questions pertaining to the ideological 
moorings of these groups I he third part 
examines the debate on the transformative 
capacities of such action groups in the light 
of the Indian experience 

1 

IWo t!unc<sption<i 

Such IS the perplexing variety of action 
groups and so diverse is the range of their 
activities that it is hard to arnvc at a sattsfac 
lory conceptualisation of these groups It is 
nevertheless, possible to discern two concep¬ 
tions of action groups, depending upon the 
kind of their concerns (i) as a group work 
ing for a cause which signifies its concern 
for human, or animal, or environmental pro 
tection, and, (lO as a group working for the 
cause of the poor and the deprived sections 
to enable them to be equal partners in 
development and radical transformation 
While the fint» a broad conception cover 
ing diverse vaneties of action groups, the 
second is specific as it refers to such social 
action groups as are engaged in restructur¬ 


ing class and power relations in a localised 
setting In this paper we are concerned 
primarily with the latter, i c, the social ac 
non groups 

To furthei clarifv the category of sovial 
action groups it may be added that a social 
action group i, a gioup that is formed to take 
social action which is essentially non violent, 
though It mav be militant Social action is 
a consrious collective action against 
exploitation and oppression at a local level 
It IS at once critical and constructive It is 
critical in that it offers a entique of the struc 
tures of exploitation and oppression, their 
micro meciianisms and their operative forms 
in a local situation It is constructive in that 
It involves positive strategies of alternative 
development for the poor and the deprived 
It IS social in the sense that it is a joint ac¬ 
tion as also in that it is aimed at transform 
ing the situation of the underprivileged 
otheis at grassroots level It lepresents 
initiatives by those middle class radicals 
who aie taken up with a concern for the 
vulnerable and weakei sections of society or 
It mav be the efforts made by the members 
of such sections themselves in their own 
small wavs 

Social action groups have some distmc 
live features I list of all. these are micro 
action groups, and hence different from 
organised movements Secondly, these 
operate at grassroots level in a localised set 
ting, I e, in a small manageable area This 
distinguishes them from widespread mobili 
sations sponsored by big organisations 
Thirdly, these represent spontaneous in 
itiatives of the "sensitised or radicalised mid 
die class youth' (Sethi. 19(14] Fourthly, born 
out of 'deep stirrings of consciousness*' 
(Kothari 1984], these groups work lor and 
w ith the poor and the deprived to better their 
prospects by involving them in self reliant 
development projects Fifthly, these groups 
seek to conscientise and mobilise the depnv 
ed and the oppressed sections to enable them 
to take control of their destinies and 
transform the same Finally, these groups 
undertake non-violent action, though many 
a time it tends to be miluant 

Another way to conceptualise the category 
of sxrial action groups is to view them as 
‘non-government non party’ organisations 
as pointed out by kathan (I9M| Also, 
these are non-instilutional and non- 
profrssional formations Firstly, these are 
‘non government' groups in the sense that 


these are not sponsored by the government 
If anything, these have come into being as 
a result of the failure of state sponsored pro¬ 
grammes of development to boiefit the poor 
and the disadvantaged The mid 60s was the 
time when sociological studies concluded 
beyond any shade of doubt that the develop¬ 
ment programmes launched by the govern¬ 
ment had benefited largely those who were 
already better off, leaving the poor and the 
deprived largely unaffected It is this failure 
ol the development strategy of the Indian 
state which led to the rise of small action 
groups as agencies of peoples' initiative in 
favour ol the alienated and the oppressed 

Social action groups are no doubt volun 
tary groups These, however, need not be 
confounded with development NGO'tiion 
government organisations working for state- 
sponsored development programmes) The 
developmeni NGOs' are well established, 
large-scale voluntary organisations which 
operate under the patronage of the govern¬ 
ment Social action groups are independent 
units which do not operate as a pioxy for 
the government Aitually these operate 
outside the framework of government- 
sponsored programmes More appropriate 
ly, these represent an alternative strategy for 
developmeni and social transformation 

Secondly, social action groups are ‘non- 
party* formations These are ‘non-party’ 
groups in the sense that they ate not formally 
afniiated with any political party In fact, 
these operate outside the framework of 
organised political parties For the same 
reason, action groups are seen as ‘‘attempts 
to open alternative political spaces outside 
the usual arenas of party and government, 
though not outside the state (Kothari, I9M 
219[ 

Thirdly, social action gioups are ‘non- 
instiiutional’ These are ‘non institutional* 
in the sense that these do not operate wiihm 
the framework of a given institution, say, for 
example, a missionary or philanthropic 
organisation There is a qualitative dif 
ference between charity^relief projects of 
missionary or philanthropic organisations 
and micro-action projects geared to 
transform the life-world of poor people in 
a local milieu 

Finally, social action groups are ‘non- 
professional’ groups These aie ‘non- 
professional’ in the sense that they do not 
necessarily consist of professional social 
workers At any rate, these groups are not 
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«ni««ed in (Mini wtvk; inslesil them we 
involved in social acticm. Social woric and 
soicai action we two diffetcAC categories. 
Social work implies a specialised profes¬ 
sional service rendered in accordance with 
the principles of social work, service that 
may range from individual counselling to 
community work, including community 
developmeni. Social action, on the other 
Hand, is an enabling action, usually under¬ 
taken by non-professional intcHectu^/sociol 
activists to conscientise, activise and assist 
the oppressed and the deprived in a localised 
setting to effectively transform their lives. 

Having noted the distinction between ac¬ 
tion groups and social action groups, it may 
be added that social action groups may be 
further distinguished into two types, depen¬ 
ding on the modalities of transformation 
that they employ. To borrow Kothari’s 
phrases, these may be called: ‘alternative 
development-oriented* and ‘struggle- 
oriented*. Some social action groups concen¬ 
trate mainly on development-oriented ac¬ 
tivities as they etaable the marginalised sec¬ 
tions to undortake self-reliant development 
projects. Others conscientise the dejnived 
and the oppressed sectkms to challenge what 
-Foucault calls 'the micro-mechanisms of 
power’ in their ‘local spedfidties*. and assist 
them in organising concrete strug^ in local 
situations. The two types of social action 
groups are quaiitativdy different as they 
work under what Bhatt calls “two opera¬ 
tional ideologies—harmony and conflict” 
11989; 26). 

Ider^ogical Dimenaimia 

It has been noted earlier that soda! action 
groups are ‘non-party* formations. Politicai 
parties ‘rrake use of the masses’ for their 
partisan ends, while social action groups 
seek to serve the cause of the people; par¬ 
ticularly the underprivileged. Parties are 
viewed generally as power-seekers while 
social action groups seek to empower the 
weak and the vulnend>le. Puties lend to have 
an authoritarian organisational structure; 
while social aakm groups are democraticaliy 
organised. IHirties tend to lose contact with 
the masses, while socud action groups work 
in close collaboration with them. 

Are social action groups ideology free? 
Many of the activists as well as scholars 
: would have us believe that social action 
! groups are not ideologically-rooted; they do 
not have to be. For, ideology, according to 
them, means a cognitive system devised to 
' justify sectional interests or to legitimise 
i vested interests. Social action groups have 
; nothing to justify, nothing to legitimise 
I Theyhaveoiilyideais,$peciricendlsandcon- 
crete goals, no vested interests. Hence social 
[ action groups are believed to be it^ogy 
! neutral. 

i There is, however, another conception of 
^ ideology which implies that it is a set of 
I Wens and values that serve as a guide to ac- 
' tion. Thus denned, there has to be an 
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idedibgy oTHdaiactM. la 1^ 
an idetdogy, a socM pelion group wiM be 
without hs sheet-anchor: it will remain an 
episodic phenomenon. Even as social action 
groups may emerge as spomaneous forma¬ 
tions, they eventually encounter a need to 
evolve an ideology which becomes a source 
of their cognitive sustenance. 

The social action groups in India have 
been found to operate under the influence 
of two ideologies; Marxist and Gandhian. 
The ideological affinity of many of the 
social action groups with the left is all-too 
evident and yet is stoutly denied. It is evi¬ 
dent in several ways. MaiQr of the activists 
are known for their leftist inclination, 
though not formal affiliation. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of those who are involved in 
struggleoriented social action groups. They 
owe much of their tadicalism to their 
exposure to leftist influences. More than 
anything else; the left has had a tradition of 
working among the tribals. dalits, 
marginalised and weaker sections. The 
emergence of struggle-oriented social action 
groups may be viewed, in one sense; os a con¬ 
textualised version of the same traifition whh 
the only difference that these groups follow 
a non-violent strategy. 

There is one more aspect of the tdevruce 
of the left to the social action groups. It has 
been noted by some scholars that social ac¬ 
tion groups are not viable formations, that 
they cannot stand on their own, that they 
cannot survive without the active support of 
the left. Sethi, for example, asks: “How does 
a small group survive the onslaughts of the 
local vested interesu? What if the repression 
is also from the forces of the suite? Where 
does one draw the links and forge alliances? 
Can they survive without the active support 
of the left parties?” (IM4: 309]. 

Gandhism is another para^gm from 
which social action groups draw their 
ideological sustenance it provides “an alter¬ 
native framework va-a-vis the Marxist 
theory by emphasising social harmony, non¬ 
violence, moral and ethical values in aaion'* 
(Bose, 1990; 35). There are the two distinct 
variants of Gandhism, i e, constructivist and 
sarvodayite, both of which have inspired 
social action groups. While the construc¬ 
tivists have inspir^ development-oriented 
social action groups, the sarvodayites have 
promoted struggle-oriented ones. In this 
connection, we will do well to recall the 
remarkable pndiferatioh of aaion groups 
under the inspiration of Jayprakash 
Narayan. 

More recently, there has appeared a new 
theory, i e, “the neo-Gandhian theory of 
social aoion”. Kothari is the chief txponent 
of this theory and he is supported by a 
number of sdiolais indudiiig O L Shah and 
Harsh Sahi. This theory views the rise of 
social aaion groups as a response to the 
incapacity of the state to meet the 
distributive demands. Further, it attributes 
the rise of social aaion groups to the fail¬ 
ings of the political parties arid their mass- 
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princiNeii- eorilipt, faureaEttdratk «iisl 
vanguaidist” character [Sahi, 1984] as well 
as the “growing hiatus bawcen these par¬ 
ties and lower classes” fKothari, 1970]. The 
left parties are no exception to it. In faa, 
the aaion groups are seen as revolts against 
their strategies and paformance. 

Many analysu h^d tha sodal Ktion 
groups have emerged out of disillutionmem 
and thsenchantment of the genuine radkals 
with the left, i t; the left parttes os well as 
the leftist ideology. The left portiet are seen 
as “beta with pr^lems" and criticised for 
having lost direa touch with the people. 
That precisely is the slot which social aaion 
groups have emerged to fill. Shah makes this 
point when he observes: “But unlike the 
established left pwties, the aaivist groups 
work direaly with the people, take up con- 
crae issues of oppression and exploitation 
and in .the process develop their con¬ 
sciousness of the struaures that exfdoil and 
oppress” [1982]. Thus the rise of social ac¬ 
tion groups is “itself seen as a proof of the 
failure of the left parties” (Bos^ 1990: 37]. 

The social aaion groups, it is futtiwr 
argued, have distanced themselves from the 
leftist ideology which they find as an inade¬ 
quate guide to action. FOr one thing, they 
find the category of class inadequae to 
analyse social processes in all th«r compla- 
itks and intricacies. Drawing attention to it, 
Sahi writes: “in our kind of sitiution where 
no societal category-class, community, sex, 
religious or linguistic identity, citizen, ac, 
can emerge as a pure and sharp category, 
posing the analytical framework in eitha 
class or citizen terms (the basic categories 
used by the left parties and groups) 
necessarily turn out to be inadequate** |I9M; 
310]. Secondly, the idea of revolution, 
another central category of the leftist 
ideology, has been found to be problematic 
In the first instance, nation-wide revolu¬ 
tionary movements are too hard to organise, 
while it is easy to work in small areas for 
a specified group takingup concrae issues 
for struggle More importantly, revolutions 
tend to baiay the cause for which they are 
organised. Criticising the traditional theory 
of revolution, Kothari observes that it “was 
too conservative, it was perceived through 
the awakening and aaion of segments within 
the {xevailing struauic (e g, the proloariat); 
the revolutionaries were supposed to be in¬ 
heritors of the power struaure with a view 
to transforming h” (1984:49]. For the same 
reason, many of the right-minded radicals 
thought of an alteriutive siruegy which is 
represented by social aaion groups. These 
groups are supposed to uikc up aaivitics 
which are “perceived |o be non-violent, and 
they ore expeaed to transform the sute in 
a step-wise strategy” (Kothari, 1984: 49]. 

in theneo-GamBiiantheoryofsocialac- 
tkm. action groups are thus viewed as a criti¬ 
que of the traditioiial left, particularly its 
ideology and struegy of social transforma¬ 
tion. Unlike the trathtional left, which 
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clumfeC, WKteT acHOfl gnwps an held to 
behae in fian<violem simiglec «tnasrooii 
level Unhkc the traditional left, which 
recommendt revolution with a view to 
dispoueuing the potsessed and itplanng the 
bourgeois with the proleianai. social action 
groups favour a steady upiiftment and em 
powermen! of the weak and the vulnerable 
for a smooth transition to an egalitarian 
social order Unlike the traditional left, 
whKh defiiMs radicalism as an act of 
“smashing the state apparatus and taking it 
over’*, social action groups work “to 
iransfoim the natura of the state through a 
sustained step-wise strategy in the process 
icdelinuig its role and recasting its structure^ 
IKothari, 1984 49) Unlike the traditional 
left, which holds a brief for precipitating 
sweeping changes at one go, social action 
groups prefer to work for piecemeal changes 
in the hope that these will eventually lead 
to a cumulative transformation 

111 

Rule in Social Trannformation 

It IS possible to identify three agencies of 
social change in comemporar) India state, 
organised mosements and grassroots action 
groups By all accounts, state has turned out 
to be an ineffective agency of structural 
transformation, iis radical postures not 
withstanding The nseol organised move 
ments of several varieties is proof enough 
of It In fact, there have emerged three kinds 
of movements in post independence India, 
which for want of better terms may be called 
class based movements, new social 
movements and ethnic movements Ihe 
class based movements such as trade union 
movement, peasant movements of the 
Sharad Joshi/Maheiiura I ikaii variety and 
Naxalile movements of landless agnculiural 
labourers and tribals have at once sharpen 
ed class contradictions and pul blinkers on 
them How they have put blinkers on class 
contradictions requires explication Trade 
unionism is no longer a monopoly ol the 
working class, white collar trade unionism 
has also emerged as a force to reckon with 
barmers* stir seeks to serve the interests of 
big landlords as much as of small and 
marginal farmers The Naxalite led 
movements, a class apart, have had their 
select pockets, and th^ lack a generalised 
appeal Even as they have done some good 
to certain sections of society, they have not 
been able to make a dent into the class struc 
ture The new social movements such as 
ecological movement, science morement and 
women movement, etc, have yet to command 
popular suf^n Ethrac movements provide 
a cover for real economic issues and raise 
questions more of pohtical and cultural 
order Ikken together, these movements have 
met with little success m inituting the pro¬ 
cess of lestructunng of Indian society along 
egalitanan lines Hence the emergence of 
grassroots action groups which operate on 
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a specine end ui view. 

Opinion vanes about the role that social 
action groups can play in bnngmg about 
social transformation, depending on the 
Ideological predispositions of the scholars 
The liberals as well as the Candhians are in¬ 
clined to take an optimistic view of sooal 
action groups as potent agents of soaat 
transformation On the other hand, the 
Marxists strike a pessimistic note in ihis 
regard, in faci, some of them go even as far 
as 10 view their role as subversive to socialist 
revolution 

Social action groups are viewed as vehicles 
of cumulaiive change in the social, economic 
and political fields Known for their educa 
iional and organisaitonal role, they are 
believed to be able to generate a new kind 
of consaousness among the socially depriv 
ed about the unjust arrangements in which 
they are placed and a new social sensitivity 
to dismantle such arrangements Ihose 
engaged in research on sooal action groups 
tell us how these groups are able to mobilise 
thor clients to take militant, though non 
violent, action against discrimination, 
subordination and oppression In the 
economic Tield these groups initiate alter 
native development strategies and are able 
to involve the poor and the dispossessed in 
self-reliant development projects Based on 
an empirical assessment of their perfor 
mance, Bhait observes “these small 
organisations seem to be successful and ef 
feaive in income generation and agnculiural 
development activities" [1989 22] Similar 
ly, in the political field, these groups work 
to redefine the politics of transformation by 
widening its concerns to include within it the 
issues of social justice According to Sheth, 
‘ They have been able to otganise oppress 
ed groups in the rural and urban areas which 
were considered unorganisable by the left 
parties" and have been able to move the peo¬ 
ple beyond the “conventional politics of 
transformation” [1982) 

In view of their performance as agents of 
change, some observers have placed massive 
faith in the capability of these groups as har 
bingers of social revolution Kothari, a 
leading theorist of action groups, interprets 
their role as a “comprehensive process of in 
tervention in the historical process" [1984 
219] Similarly, Sheth. another analyst of 
action groups, views these initiatives as 
having “potential to blossom into a macro 
movemeni for alternative development" 
(1984) 

Some other analysts contend that social 
action groups have evolved an effective 
methodology of working with the disadvan 
taged sections of society which in turn has 
helped them to grow as an alternative agen 
cy of social change (Volken, 1985 14] This 
IS a methodology of critical intervention, 
creative action and participatory mobilisa 
non These groups make a critical interven 
non in the sense that they offer a critique 
of the micro mechanisms of domination and 
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underdogs tn a locdityc *K iflMdlti«<l- Ilk 
achieve this end these groups have dtwhwd 
a strategy of creative action, which com* 
prises of theatre workshops and stieet-pilyia 
among other things Theatre workshops afid 
street plays serve as an important medium 
noi only for consciennsing clienis but also 
for sensitising the partictpants to the pto*' 
biems at hand All this lea^ to partKipgiory 
mobilisation in which these groups otganiw 
their clients to defy unjust norms, to resist 
exploitation and oppression and to fight a 
militant, though non-violent, battle for ihcsr 
rights These groups assist their clients M 
every step and work with them to secure their 
liberation from the unjust structural con* 
siramis thereby paving the way for social 
transformation 

Another aspect of the methodology of 
these action groups is the measure of open¬ 
ness, innovative spirit and experimental 
strategies that these groups employ These 
groups indeed tend to “function as 
laboratories which allow experimeniatioti 
with alternate styles of doing things and with 
different organisational models and pro¬ 
cesses" [Rai, 1988 44] The Jamkhed expen- 
mem m alternate health systems, earned om 
by the Aroles, is a case in point Thus, these 
groups promote the cause of social change 

Hutiapatory research is believed ic be yet 
another component of the methodology of 
the social action groups Some observers 
hold that the expenences and expenmenis 
of soaai aaivists who at once combine bqtb 
the roles, namely, that of catalyst and 
analyst, are producing a wholly new social 
science. The fieldwork of the positivist varie¬ 
ty seems to be losing its ongtnal elan An 
alternative methodology of participatory 
reseaich is gaming ascendency which is likdy 
to revolutionise our social science con 
sciousness as well as social science con¬ 
structs The social action groups are thus 
working to change not only the existing 
social set up but also the state of social 
sciences 

On the negative side, there are two kinds 
of assessments of the role of social action 
groups as agents of social change Some 
critics dismiss thar role as at best reformist 
and judge them as incapable Of bnngmg 
about fundamental societal restructuring. 
Bhatiacharya, for example, observes that 
they “have some role to play no doubt, but 
to expect radical social change through 
voluntary effort is a kind of daydreaming" 
(1987 393] Some others go as far as to 
brand their role as diversionary and anti- 
revolutionary Prakash Karat is known for 
holding this view 

Those who perceive them as having 
limited value for sooal transformation, thar 
reasons for so bebeving are that these groups 
are too small, localised and scattered {Sethi, 
1983], that they represent small excursions 
by middle class radicals into the world of 
the underdog, that they lack a relevant 
theory of social transformation and an 
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exptidi understtiuUnc 6f the political en¬ 
vironment {Sethi, 1983]: and, that they can¬ 
not be a substitute for the state effort 
(Bhambhri. 1987], Their small size and local 
character pose ptoblems of sustenance; iden¬ 
tity and integration. Their lack of explicit 
understanding of the political environment 
pose problems of manipulation, co-opution 
ai^ tepression. Similarly, given their limited 
sopid base, they can at best "supplement 
state efforts, they cannot supplant or 
supersede the efforts of social reconstruc¬ 
tion launched by the state’’ (Bhambhri. 1987: 
398). Not ctmtent with it, Bhambhri adds: 
“The voluntary agencies are a footnote in 
Indian development, and the development 
of India reouires more of state intervention 
and not less of it” [1987: 398], 

A mote pungent critique of the transfor¬ 
mative role of social action groups focuses 
on the dependence of such groups on the 
funding agencies—domestic as well as 
foreign. Funding agencies exert subtle, if not 
explicit, control over the programmes and 
activities of the action groups. Commenting 
on the influeflce of slate funding, Ihndon 
observes: "Enough evidence exists to suggest 
that funding a voluniary agency has been the 
most potent tool of neutralising its opposi¬ 
tion to the state” |I988:20|. Commenting on 
the vulnerability of the action groups to the 
imperialist designs. Karat, in a hard-hitting 
article, criticises such groups for aiding the 
mperialist strategy which is neflecled in their 
‘teicctic and pseudo radical postures..x}r 
how else one can explain the strange spec- 
tade of imperialist agencies and government 
funding organisations to oiganise the rural 
and urban poor to fight for their rights and 
against exploitation" {1984). In so doing, it 
is alleged, these groups serve to postpone or 
delay the radical revolution. 

For an analytical appraisal of this debate 
on the transformative role of the action 
poups, it is necessary to identify the issues 
involved in it. One such issue is whether 
social action groups have the potential to 
generate fundamental social transformation. 
1b put it more effectively, whether the in¬ 
tervention by social action groups to liberate 
the underdog and involve the poor in self- 
reliant development projects is likely to 
succeed even in the long run, unless the 
macro structural conditions which produce 
and reinforce the conditions of (heir ex¬ 
ploitation and oppression are removed. 
Another important issue is whether social 
afction groups have a theory of social trans- 
' formation which serves to act as a guide to 
their action, A third critical issue is whether 
social action groups offer a real alternative 
^to state effort for transformation and 
‘development. A fourth issue is whether 
. funding—domestic or foreign—-act as a con¬ 
straint on their transformative role Final¬ 
ly; whether social action groups serve to 
.postpone or delay the revolution by diver- 
‘ting lhe attention and energy of the under¬ 
dog from issues of wider significance to 
matters of parochial concern. 


to respert bf foe AM issijie,'nty. posrtion 
is that social action jgreups have foe potett- 
tial to stimulate social change There is much 
to be said in support of this proposition, lb 
be sure it is nobody's case that these groups 
can bring about a massive change overnight. 
As such, there is a great deal of sense in the 
apprehension that the small efforts of these 
groups may not make much difference to the 
situation unless the macro structures of 
exploitation and oppression ate pulled down. 
However, there is an equally great deal of 
sense in the view that one of the ways to pull 
down the macro structures is to puncture 
them in their micro contexts to loosen their 
grip by smashing in the concrete contexts 
wherever possible, and to weaken their might 
by dismantling them in local settings. Only 
if the action groups are able to make a sus¬ 
tained bid and so coordinate their efforu as 
to grow into a larger movement will it be 
possible for them to make serious dents in¬ 
to the macro structure. At any rate, it is bet¬ 
ter io make a beginning, even in a modest 
way, particularly at the grassroots levels, 
than not to do so in the hope of a ripe op¬ 
portunity for radical revolution, an oppor¬ 
tunity which may not arrive for long, or may 
not arrive at all. Organising and mobilising 
the poor and the marginalised at local levels 
is only likely to generate pressures for change 
in macro structures. 

A necessary condition for the success of 
the efforts of the social aaion groups is their 
networking and collaboration. Kotbari right¬ 
ly underlines the need to ‘V;onceive in¬ 
dividual voluntary efforts of the various 
groups as part of a larger macro movement" 
11987:451). Unless we do that, he cautions 
"the change and transformation that may 
take place will be loo micro to make any real 
difference” [451]. It is heartening to note that 
some organisations have initiated the pro¬ 
cess of forging links and coming together 
on issues of common concern. As observed 
by Tandon, "The role of networking and 
bringing grassroots activists and groups 
together around issues of common con¬ 
cern ... has gained considerable importance 
in the country over the last five to six years” 
11988:17). 

Coming to the second issue, it is not en¬ 
tirely correct to say that the social action 
groups do not have a relevant theory of 
social transformation or that they operate 
unaware of the prevailing political process 
in the country. Maybe, some groups operate 
without a clear vision of socio-political 
transformation, but that does not seem to 
be universally true. Even if this were so, of 
late there has been emerging broad outlines 
of such a theory which is being systematical¬ 
ly worked out by the theorists of social ac¬ 
tion groups. The starting premise of such a 
theory is that social transformation cannot 
be brought about merely through staging of 
a ‘revolution’, as claim^ by the traditional 
left. A second postulate of foe theory is that 
it is possible to generate social transforma¬ 
tion by enabling the poor and the oppress- 
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ment to druggie-in local setiinis 
their just rights and to acquire eesourecs .for 
their own developmcin. A third postulate is 
that the social action groups have to operate 
at local levels to work not merely for the 
poor and the oppressed but wf/A them. Thus, 
the real strength of the social action groups. 
as agents of change lies in their small size; 
localised nature of work and the philosophy 
of working wIrA the people. Their small Mze 
enables them to function in a more flextble 
and cohesive manner. Their localised nature 
makes them responsive to the iiniiiediate 
concerns of their clientele Their practice of 
working with the people lenden them dif¬ 
ferent from and more effective than those 
organisations which just work for the peo¬ 
ple. A fourth postulate is that a creative crib- 
qiie of tire existing arrangements is a 
necessary condition for their qualitative 
transformation. Social action groups derive 
their distinction from the fact that they call 
into question the unjust and discriminatory 
norms, the exploitative and oppressive in¬ 
stitutional arrangements, and the corrupt 
and repressive ways of administration. In ad¬ 
dition, they offer critiques of state policies, 
of the organised left and of thdr own 
strategies and styles of functioning. In so do¬ 
ing they only create conditions conducive to 
change. A final postulate of the theory of 
social action groups as agents of transfor¬ 
mation is that social transformation is a 
long-term process and that its ultimate aim 
is to establish an egalitarian and just social 
order. 


As for the third i$.sue, it sounds like emp¬ 
ty optimism to contend that social action 
groups offer an alternative to suite effort for 
development and transformation, in their 
overemhusiasm some expoirents of social ac¬ 
tion groups have staked such a claim, but 
I wonder if they really mean it. in fact, 
Kothari himself is not in a position to say 
yet that “we have come up with a real alter¬ 
native”; be only sees some "signs of hope” 
[1987:443]. Rather than projecting them as 
a substitute for the state he views them as 
working to transform the state itself to 
become more humane and responsive to the 
sufferings of the oppressed. Let alone state 
some scholars arc not prepared to take them 
even as “a substitute for the existing 
organisations of peasants and workers”, 
movements of class-based type Cuba, for 
example observes “perhaps a mote ap¬ 
propriate role would be one complemeiiiary 
to the more powerful class-based move¬ 
ments” |I%9;IS]. As things stand at picsem, 
social action groups serve as a new source 
of social change besides the stMe and the 
organised left, though they repieseni in the 
words of Frank and Fuenies a “search for 
alternatives to the political process, poUUcal 
parties, the state and the capture of stale 
power...” (1987:1507). 

The fourth issue centres on the ditemma 
of sustenance versus autonomy, control ver¬ 
sus freedom. Powerful arguments can be and 
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have beett adymced on both ndn. Those 
who aie against the dependence of social 
action groups on external funding, par¬ 
ticularly foreign funding, point out that it 
IS problematic because it in^ves the risk of 
incompatibility between ihe motives and 
ideological concerns of the donor agencies 
and those of the recipient action groups 
(Dhanagare, 1988429], of co-opuiion and 
manipulation of action groups by the fun¬ 
ding organisations flhndon, 1988.20), of suc¬ 
cumbing to hidden or conspicuous control 
exercised by the aid-giving agencies (Pifer, 
1987.130), and of tN subtle use of action 
groups as parts ol the impenalist strategy 
lo “penetrate the Indian society and in 
fluence its course of development" [Karat, 
1984 19-54] On the other hand, several 
analysis sec nothing wrong in action groups 
accepting funds from donor agencies Sethi 
for example, maintains that when action 
groups do not have enough funds, there is 
nothing wrong in securing funds for the 
cause of the downtrodden from outside the 
class [198S 378 79| In the same vein, Roy 
mainiains that there is “nothing wrong in 
using funds coming from reactionary 
ources loi progressive causes” (1985 131) 
M the same time, they counsel discretion 
and care in accepting foreign funds The ac 
non groups have lo guard against the sinister 
designs ol the donor agencies, the ciande 
Stine curbs on their freedom, and the total 
dependency on such sources of funding 
Without denying that some funding agen 
cies may have ulieiior ends, they assert that 
many ol them are genuinely progressive and 
(ommitted to the cause of transforming the 
human condition oi (he poor and the 
oppressed 

Accepting funds from external agencies is 
no doubt problemaiu fherefore, ideally 
speaking I am inclined to agiee with 
Dhanagare that “A real peoples movement 
has to be full) indigenous and self reliant 
(1988 431 j But if that is not manageable 
for anv reason, and funds are readily 
available trom other agencies without any 
stings attached to them, why not take ad 
vantage ol the offer to serve the interests ot 
the poor and the needy Dhanagare's objee 
tion that “This line of argument is at best 
pragmatic but it bypasses the broader ques 
lions ot morality, integntv and commitment 
of the activists" (1988 410) does not seem 
to carry conviction Ves, that is being 
pragmatic but what is the question of 
morality in it The end is lair, the means arc 
not foul either So what is immoral about 
It? In my siew me real question is that of 
safeguarding the fieedom of discretion ot 
the social action groups So long as action 
groups can ensure that the funding does not 
succeed in hijacking thar freedom of discre¬ 
tion, It IS just as well to accept funds from 
external agencies 

The last issue implies that the social ac 
tion groups impede the cause of rev^ution 
by defusing Ihe tensions and alleviAting the 
sufferings of the poor and the alienated 
This IS a queer argument The fact of the 


mtMter is that sociiA Ktkyn groups work to 
organix the poor and the opiMVssed in 
localised settings for equity and justice. In 
so doing, they only pepare the people for 
revolution rather than turn them away from 
It A more disconcerting aspect of this argu 
ment is that it favours a brake on the positive 
role of social action groups so as to ag 
gravate the frustration of the pestle with the 
system, as this will pave the way to revolu 
lion Its implication in Kothan’s words rs 
“misery should be increaxd, rather than 
decreased" (1987 451] What an unkind way 
to build up revolution' The cost of such a 
revoiulion is terms of the magnitu()e of 
human suffering xems lo be formidable;, nay 
unaffordable And, then, this revolution for 
what'* foi dictatorship of communist par 
ty leading to funher tmmixnsaiion of the 
masses The recent collapse of Ihe com 
munist order in the countries of eastern 
Europe speaks volumes for the poor out 
tome of such a revolution In view of all this 
my conviction is that the long-term strategy 
of social transformation as it is rcprexnted 
by ''ocidl action groups is at present 
preferable lo the strategy of violent 
rrvolutiori 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that 
social action groups are playing a positive 
role in the process of social transformation 
in India They have so far succeeded only 
in bringing about piecemeal changes here 
and there in the human condition of the 
poor and the oppressed Credit has to be 
given to them for noteworthy achievements 
in xnsitising their clienxie to local corrup 
non, exploitation and oppression as well as 
in enabling them to Tight against inequity 
and injustice All the same, it is equally true 
that they have not been able to make any im 
pact on the larger socio-economic and power 
structure Whether they have the potentiality 
lo transform the social order is too flat a 
question lo ask It depends on many things, 
particularlv on the success of their moves 
to come together lo grow into a maoro force, 
to articulate a viable and concrete model of 
social transformation, and to join common 
caux with other larger movements working 
for structural transformation Working by 
Ihemxives, in isolation from pther larger 
movements, such as regional movements lor 
autonomy, human nghls movement, etc, the 
social action groups may not make a grade 
as efiectivc agents of fundamental social 
transformation T hey remain, nevertheless, 
active III working for a silent social revolu 
tion m their own way 
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Public Issue of 34,50,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each 
for cash at par aggregating to Rs. 3,45,00,000/- 


ISSUE HIGHLIGHTS 

A Fully integrated plant to 
manufacture leather 
footwear for formal, sports 
and industrieil wear. 

A State-of-the-art machinery 
from Italy, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 

A Close proximity to large 
tanneries and finished 
leather suppliers around 
Madras. 

A Low Gestation — 
Commercial Production of 
leather footwear to start in 
January, 1993. 

A The company has entered 
into MOU with foreign 
buyers from Italy, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 

A Project is a substantially 
export oriented urrit. 

A Equity participation from an 
NRI. 

A Easy liquidity. Listing at 
Madras, Hyderabad and 
Bombay Stock Exchanges. 


RISK FACTORS AS 
PERCEIVED BY THE 
MANAGEMENT 

A Availability of raw material 
may be limited due to 
increase in derrmnd and 
increase in prices and may 
affect the raw material 
supplies and profitability. 

A Increased production by 
existing or new units may 
result in competition in the 
international and domestic 
market. The Conripany has 
the support of promoters in 
the line of exports, 
manufacturing and 
marketing of Leathenrvear 
and hence the management 
does not perceive any risk 
despite entry of new units in 
the international and 
domestic market. 

A In the event of any adverse 
exchange fluctuation the 
project cost may increase. 
However, in such an event, 
the profitability of the 
company being a 75% 


export unit would improve 
on account of better rupee 
realization. 

A As the major part of the 
production is for exports 
anychangesingoyemment 
policies against exports 
would affect the operations 
of the comparty. 

A The sanction of TNSEB for 
power connection of 200 
KVA is awaited. 
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DISCUSSION 


De-Ruralisation of Big Banks 

H B Shivanuggi 


THERE IS no doulM that the Indian bank 
ing system requires lesiructunng for the pur 
pose of simplifying the system and improv 
mg Its efficiency und accountability The 
question is whether the Narasimham Com 
mittee on the Financial System (CFS) has 
tried to reach for the sky above without 
being sure about the banking system having 
Its feel firmly on the ground below This 
doubt particularly arises in view of the im 
plications of its recommendations for the 
rural sector 

We cannot quarrel when the CFS states 
that several policy and structural changes are 
to be designed ‘ to enhance competitive ef 
ficiency, productivity and proFitability ” 
But could this be an end in itself Nowhere 
in the chapter on Committee’s Approach has 
It been said that the reform of the financial 
system is required to achieve the basic na 
tional development goals, vie, continuing 
self reliance in loodgrains production 
eradication of mass poverty through genera 
tion of larger self and wage employment and 
collection ol sectoral ana regional imbalan 
ces These are basic to overall development 
and to strengthening India as a welfare ctaie 
I he only concern of C FS is to make the 
financial insiiiutions * viable and efficient 
so as to better serve the emerging needs of 
the real tcononiv 

We have to agree with the committees 
criticism of directed credit ptogrammes 
when It points out thai ‘ fixation ol targets 
for specific sector lending was essentially the 
means to achiese the broader goals ol credit 
allocation bui over the years the means ap 
pear lo have become ends in themselves ‘ 
Though there is an element ol exaggeration 
when the committee says that “the intended 
socially diientcd ciedit, in the process 
degenerated into irresponsible lending 
perhaps the intention is to give a shock to 
the policy makers However, we should not 
throw the baby away with the bath water 
That IS what results from the recommenda 
tions of CF'S 

The recommendations oi CPS which 
directly atfeci the banking system for the 
rural sector are 

(1) Directed credit programmmes should 
cover a redefined priority sector, consisting 
of small and marginal farmers tiny sectoi 
of industry, small business and transport 
operators, village and cottage industries, 
rural artisans and other weaker sections The 
credit for this redefined priority sector 
should be fixed at 10 per cent of aggiegaic 
bank credit which would be broadly in line 
with the credit flows of these sectors at 
present 


(2) The large and medium farmers and 
most of the small scale industry should be 
able to stand on their feel even without such 
privileged access to credit through direction 
and on the basis of productive use of credit 
granted by banks relying only on their com 
mercial judgment For these categories>who 
would no longer enjoy the benefit of con 
cessional credit under priority sector, the 
committee has recommended, non invasive 
means of credit direction such as a return 
to the system of preferential refinance from 
the Reserve Bank in respect of incremental 
credit by a bank to agriculture and small in 
dustrv without, at the same time; any loosen 
ing of eligibility criteria for such refinance 
(I) Institutional finance (even if it is noi sub 
sidised overtly oi otherwise) is in any case 
a cheaper source ol finance that the alter 
native of obtaining it from the informal set 
tor There is iberefore, no need for a fui 
I her element of subsidisation The CFS has 
hence suggested that concessional rates of 
interest for priority sector loans ol small 
sizes should be phased out 
(4) Subsidies in some of the development 
piogrammes e g IRDP should also be 
svithdrawn as they have distorted the pattern 
ol lending 

While these and other recommendations 
ol the C FS are not inconsistent with the 
basic goals they cicate doubts as to their im 
plications foi the rural vector Though rural 
and agricultural dcsclopment in particular 
call tor ihc higlicsi prionty, the committees 
rccummcndaitons do not appear to ensure 
this 

f he C F S has envisaged that three or four 
targe public sector banks will become inter 
national in characiei. another eight to 10 
banks will be national m character and the 
remaining publii sector banks along with ex 
istmg and new pnvate banks will be regional 
or local in character besides rural banks in 
eluding RRBs I he implications of the pro 
posed rcslruciunng for the rural sector may 
turn oui as follows 

fht three to tour large banks which have 
a big picscncc in rural lending may close 
some of then rural branches and cut down 
their involvement in rural lending In other 
words they will undergo de>ruraliMtion The 
eight to 10 national level banks may'become 
conspicuously choosy in lending to the rural 
sector with the result that the cream of at 
tiaciivc borrowers may be cot nered by them 
while leaving the rest mcluding IRDP loans, 
to rural banking subsidiaries, local banks 
and RRBs 

Since the freedom of entering into the 
banking system is to be liberalised, it is 


assumed that not only a few private bankt 
may come up but also the Reserve Bank wiH 
no longer follow a restiiclive policy for the 
establishment of urban co operative banks 
Thus many urban banks which may come 
up at the district and semi urban centres will 
cater to the credit needs of the surrounding 
rural areas 

All this development will mean that the 
multi agency credit system at the district 
level will become more pervasive with pro¬ 
minent PACs, PLDBs, urban co operative 
banks, RRBs, local public sector banks, 
rural banking subsidiaries, local private 
banks and national banks We are not sure 
what happens to the Servue Area Approach 
and Lead Bank Scheme under the new set 
up These approaches may get diluted or 
may be given up as impractical A lot of ad 
honsm will creep into the system 

It IS anybody s guess whether this would 
result in competitive efliciencv or in a 
wasteiul system of banking infrastructure al 
a time when there is need to redraw the 
banking map of each disiiict and ensure pro¬ 
per development ol banking infrasirui lure 
so that CO operative institutions and 'ural 
branches have godowns staff quarters and 
premises which will make them look like 
banks 

The strong banks in both toe public and 
private sectors may lend to look more and 
more towards urban area needs and trade 
and industrial credit given the overall scar 
cits of funds and growing credit needs of 
the urban scxior The i ural sector will be left 
to the merev of weak banks—co operatives, 
RRBs and local public sector banks rural 
banking subsidiaries and so on Iheques 
lion realiv is whethei weak banks can 
substantially and effectively take up the 
arduous task of assisting the small agneui 
tunsts artisans and landless families which 
want to take up self-employment enterpnscs 

While proposing to abolish branch been 
sing and allowing banks to open or close 
their branches the committee does not want 
banks to be given the option to close their 
rural branches However, they can swap their 
rural branches Though this proposal may 
appear acceptable, the real issue is that the 
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banking map of each district needs to be 
redrawn to ensure proper spread of branches 
and closure of some branches where there 
is excessive bank density. This is a job to be 
undertaken by the Reserve Bank in colla¬ 
boration with NABARO and the Lead Bank 
of the district. Otherwise, some areas may 
mntmue to be over-banked while some other 
,ueas may not have banking facilities within 
easy reach. The question is whether this 
reorganisation of branches in a district 
should be planned properly or be left to the 
initiative of each bank which means ad hoc 
development. 

According to the committee, "it would be 
advantageous for the sponsor banks to 
segregate the operations of their rural bran¬ 
ches through the formation of one or more 
subsidiaries, depending on the size, ad¬ 
ministrative convetuence and business assess¬ 
ment of each sponsor bank”. This recom¬ 
mendation is likely to create mote problems 
than it would solve: Firstly, the public sector 
will have these subsidiaries and RRBs in the 
same area resulting in wasteful competition 
for the good clients as it has happened till 
now between branches of sponsor banks and 
their RRBs. Secondly, as the subsidiaries 
cannot be as strong as their parent banks, 
we will have vveak subsidiaries and weak 
RRBs to look after the credit needs of the 
weaker sections and neglected sectors in the 
rural areas and the nationalised banks will 
be de-ruraiised and relieved of this respon¬ 
sibility for which they were nationalised. As 
in the case of RRBs, these subsidiary banks 
too would become subject to local political 
and administrative pressures. If this rrcom 
mendation is accepted, we will have one 
more set of weak banks for the rural areas 
in the form of rural banking subsidiaries in 
addition to the RRBs. 

The Khusro Committee which had ex¬ 
amined the rural credit system in depth had 
come to the conclusion that the RRBs sui¬ 
ter from “in-built non-viability” and other 
inherent weaknesses and that there was “no 
place for RRBs in the country’s rural credit 
systems for the future”. It therefore recom¬ 
mended the merger of RRBs in their sponsor 
banks. 1 hough the establishment of RRBs, 
based on assumptions umealisable in Indian 
conditions, was a costly mistake, ihe preseni 
committee suit seems to have faith in the 
RRR concept when it says that “the problem 
of RRBs IS, thcielurc, one of improving their 
viability without sacrificing the basic objec 
tive tor which they were set up” 

At the same time, subject to certain 
stipulations, the committee wants the RRBs 
to be permitted to engage in alt types of 
banking business, it has al.so suggested some 
measures to improve viability of RRBs, but 
these cannot but be marginal in nature. The 
committee has also suggested an option of 
merging the RRB, on a voluntary basis, with 
the sponsor bank’s rural banking subsidiaiy 
This only adds to ad Aoosin in rural bank¬ 
ing. As a result, accountability tor ruiat 
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credit planning will suffer. Maybe, in the 
changing context, we should not talk about 
credit planning! 

The best course, in view of past experi¬ 
ence, is not to create new institutions in the 
form of rural banking subsidiaries for the 
rural areas but to simplify the system by 
merging the RRBs with their sponsor banks 
and make the latter accountable for rural 
lending, including lending to the weaker sec¬ 
tions. Instead of Ihe subsidiaries and RRBs 


THIS has reference to Michael Burgess’s ar- 
tide ‘Dangers of Environmental Extremism’ 
(October 3), which refers to a 1981 evalua¬ 
tion we did of Karnataka’s social forestry 
programme, financed by the IMorld Bank. 

Let me bqgin by thanking Michael Buigess 
for his compliment of ‘environmental ex¬ 
tremism’. At a time when technocrats attach¬ 
ed to business,-industry and government are 
willing to green-wash all negative environ¬ 
mental impacts, the charge of ‘extremism’ 
comes as a statement of independence from 
the powerful interests of society. I welcome 
such a charge 

Michael Burgess’s own article is an 
apology on behalf of the mtemational agen¬ 
cies like the World Bank which have now 
esublished a reputation for fmanang en- 
viroiunemal destruction. The paper is an 
outdated critique, a decade behind time, 
since the spread of monocultures of in¬ 
dustrial spedes like eucalyptus has been 
recognised by all open-minded people and 
agencies to be detrimental to ecosystems and 
the poor. Burgess focuses only on one 1981 
assessment, but fails to refer to the later vic¬ 
tories of the environmentalists in Karnataka 
when they managed to get a Supreme Court 
order to stop planting of eucalyptus on com- 
monlands in the vidnily of Harihar Poly¬ 
fibres to feed the Birla industry with raw 
material. Michael Burgess’s review is quite 
clearly uninformed about history of the 
eucalyptus debate in Karnataka, otherwise 
he would not treat it as the product of a fad 
of a handful of extremists, and would 
recognise it to be a social movement that is 
attempting to make international and 
government agencies accountable on how 
they appropriate resources of the poor for 
use of the powerful. 

Burgess has cdled our ‘ecological audit 
of eucalyptus cultivation* “a rigid ideological 
belier*. Maybe he would like to explain why 
peasants everywhere and independently 
share that ‘ideolc^’, and not his version of 
‘facts’. Why are farmers uprooting eucalyp¬ 
tus in Thailuid, Indonesia, Brazil, Dominican 
Republic and Portugal? Is this worldwide 
protest not a symptom of something being 
seriously wrong with the policy of planting 
monocuHiires of industrial spedes in the 


building up their respective banking infra¬ 
structure separately, each sponsor bank 
should build up one single but strong com¬ 
mercial banking infrastructure for the rural 
sector and also a separate rural banking 
cadre within its organisation, created out of 
its own staff members opting for rural bank¬ 
ing and fresh rrcruits. Given career building 
opportunities in rural banking, there is no 
reason why a good number of bank ofTidals 
should not opt for careers in rural banking. 


name regreening the earth? 

Mkhaei Burgess is probably unaware that 
it is not just the Wtorid Bank’s social forestry 
programme in Karnataka that has come 
under critidsm. The World Bank-sponsored 
Hopical Forest Action plan has been as good 
as shdved because it was recognised to be 
a tropical deforestation plan, not a forest 
protection plan. The intervention of the 
World Rainforest Movement in the tropical 
forestry debate has been recognised as in¬ 
troducing accountability to the policies and 
programmes of agencies which have been ac¬ 
countable to no one Burgess probably wants 
such unaccountability to be perpetuated. 
Hence his attack on critics like us 

Burgess’s other strange criticism comes 
from the perverse logic that identifying the 
negative social and environmental impact of 
destructive development projects amounts to 
upholding a ‘golden age fallacy'. I am no 
believer in a golden age—and recognise the 
class, gender, caste inequaitties our society 
IS ridden with. That is the reason that I do 
applaud projects that worsen these in¬ 
equalities. Because inequalities have existed 
in society is not a legitimate reason to 
welcome interventions that accentuate in¬ 
equalities and worsen the plight of the poor. 

Apologists like Michael Burgess attempt 
to divert attention from the class analysis of 
international agencies and national bureau¬ 
cracies by wanting to limit the analysis to 
the inequality within local communitiei For 
them all forest resources of a state going to 
one company, the Birla’s, with the help of 
the World Bank and forest department is 
jusiirted on the flimsy logic that village com¬ 
munities are also inegalitarian. This is a dear 
bias in favour of the Birlas and the World 
Bank, which robs the poor more devastatiitg- 
ly than local elites ever can. My bias hap¬ 
pens to be different. I do not deny being 
biased towards the poor and powerl^ And 
I do not believe one can strive for truth and 
independence without such a bias. Objectivi¬ 
ty does not imply servility to the powerful, 
but freedom from dominant interests. Such 
objectivity must of necessity be ^tremid’, 
since most experts and academics work to 
legitimise systems of power. 
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and a vast market potential 
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Now, a distinctiw housiiig scheme 
frmnUnitlhist. 


How «iU the scheme work? 

Uml Trust h<is tied up witli HDFC 
who will give you a loan three times 
your investment after four years or 
four times after seven years Funds 
collertcd from the scheme will be 
invested in a diversified portfolio 

tiyirn 

‘Unit Trust will endeavour to repay 
the loan and interest out ol capital 
appreciation If there is a shortfall, 
the investor will be required to pay 
the difl'erence Should there t>e a 
surplus it will be paid to the 
investor 

HighU^tsofthe scheme 

• Open to all individuals and NRis 
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Minimum investment is Rs 2000 
(20 Units of face value Rs 100) and 
multiples of Rs 1000 thereafter 
Then* is no maximum 
Sale and repurchase prices of Units 
based on Net Asset Value 


• No lepurchasi for a |)cn(Ml of five 
years exn pt und< r spi c lal 
cirrumstaiK es 

• Housing loans subject to a ceiling 
of Rs 5 lakhs The loan pc'riod is 
ten years 

• No dividend will bt dec hired 
Income earned will be jiloughed 
baik for capital appreciation to 
repay loan and interest 

lor free brochure contact any Unit Trust 
offic e Chief Representative, Agent or 
HDir office 

® UNIT TRUST 
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A scheme brought to you by UTI and SH D F C together. 
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Industrial policy at the present juncture has two options: One, a neutral 
competition policy that does not interfere with the market structure or 
its evolution but concentrates on monitoring and restraining anti¬ 
competitive behaviour. Second, playing an active role in the evolution of 
an industrial structure and in the conduct and performance of firms. 
The issues raised by the two options. M-U7 Notwithstanding the 
'policy iibf^isation, is there regional marker segmenution and is 
/^ncentratjt^n in the regional markets signiTicantly different from 
/ concer^iaitlon at the national level and, if so, what is its impact on the 
' perfol^hiance of firms and the growth of industry? The case of the 
tele^ion industry. M>141 A consideration of alternative strategies 
atexpon promotion and their implications for the economy on the 
basis of available evidence on linkage effects of export growth in 
different sectors of the economy. M-149 Changing industrial 
entrepreneurship in South Gujarat: Small industry in Buisar revisited 
after 20 years. M-138 

Sardar Sarovar: Writing on the Wall 

The writing may be on the wall for World Bank involvement in the 
Sardar Sarovar projeas. The latest developments in Washington 
suggest that by this time rrext year the World Bank could be 
forced to pull out. 2577 


Rural Poverty 

Devising appropriate iniiitutioiud 
mcchanismi for planning poverty 
alleviation progiammes within the 
frainework of area development and, 
more paiticulariy, far their effective 
implementation constitutes the 
biggest challenge m the drive for 
eradication of rural poverty. 2MS 


The Brown Sahibs 

A review of the development of 
English education in India up to the 
end of the 19th century brings out 
that the actual number of educated 
persons was very small, that the 
Hindus dominated and that, in the 
case of Hindus and Muslims alike, 
English education was strialy an 
upper class affair in which the 
lower castes had no role. XMt 


Lost Essence 

One of the sources of the loss of 
legitimacy of ‘existing socialism* as 
welt as of ‘organisation capitalism' is 
their aliemiiion from the human 
essence of ttadttion, including 
religion, epitomised in the role of the 
‘traditional intellectuats' a la 
Gmrosci or the ‘dinosaurs' a la 
Uicien Goldman 2S9S 


Black September 

Black September 1992 that smashed 
the European Monetary Union, the 
ERM and ihe Maastricht concoction 
will be long remembered as one of 
the most destructive watersheds in 
the tufbuleni history of finance 
capitalism since World Wai II. 2SI7 


2609 Against Privatisation 


A Dangerous Thing 

When the national literacy mission, 
one of the five technology missions, 
was surted in Rajiv Gandhi’s time, 
little did the governmem imagine 
that in Andhra Pradesh its fall-out 
would initiate a powerful women's 
m'Ovement demanding a ban 
on the sale of arrack 2593 


In True Colours 

The BJP government in Madhya 
Pradesh has ordered the chMuie of 
two innovative education 
programmes. 2SU 


The issue of private medical colleges 
and the charging of capitation fees 
has taken the three southern states of 
Ihmil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka by storm 2585 


US Decline 

The US presidential election brought 
out that most Americans view the 
eroding strength of America through 
the prism of problems close to 
home, which include not only loss 
of jobs, but also declining 
standards at schools, high rates 
of violent crime and rampant 
drug abuse. 2591 














'LETTERS TO EDITOR 


npAaikvi 


On Socialism 

THIS is with regard to Rajecv Bhargava’s 
'Continuing Relarancc of Socialism* 
(October 3, 1992). Though he has listed 
the salient features of his type of 
socialism, he has left out the most impor¬ 
tant one, to wit, the economic aspect. 
What should be the economic structure 
of a socialist society? Evidently, he Is 
against the state owning the means of pro¬ 
duction. Then, who should? Individuals 
or groups of individuals! If that is so, how 
is it different from a capiulist society? Or, 
is it implied that all those values and ideals 
he has enumerated when applied to a 
capitalist society will transform it into a 
socialist one? 

My second objection is to the statement 
that “if it was not for socialism formal 
democracy would have long disappeared 
from the world”. There may well be a 
different story. Fascism and militarism 
developed to such threatening proportions 
in Germany, Italy and Japan—all in the 
neighbourhood of the Soviet Union. Why 
did the people of those countries select 
fascism and militarism as an alternative 
to democracy? Much of the third world 
does not practise democracy any way. The 
fact is that socialism had never been a 
threat to non-democratic regimes. Socia¬ 
list Soviet Union even entered into a pact 
with Hitler’s Germany. Which authori¬ 
tarian regime has given birth to a socialist 
government except perhaps in Nicaragua? 

It was a misfortune that the first 
socialist revolution took place in Russia 
which never had a tradition of democracy. 
Socialism, I believe, would have had a bet¬ 
ter chance and reputation had the first 
socialist revolution taken place in a coun¬ 
try like the U K. Stalinism had no chance 
of survival. 

What happened in the Soviet Union 
between 1917 and 1991 was the greatest 
ever social science experiment in 
mankind’s history. The results should be 
analysed properly to learn the right 
lessons and to unlearn the wrong ones. 
Kerala. ^ ^ Pakamiswakan 


Shaijah Verdict 

1 HE Sharjah court's decision to award 
six-year jail term to the Malayalam drama 
artists, coming after the Rushdie affair 
where the price for the author’s head has 
, been raised to two million dollars now, 
tells us that the inquisition and burning 
at stakes are not matters of tygone days. 
Events of the past few years have shown 


us that religions can still cause wars and 
violence of genocidal proportions. Dif¬ 
ficult though it is to believe, religion has 
suddenly become the most sensitive issue 
in our world of science and technology 
and market economy. The public, caught 
in the crossfire, feels that wisdom lies in 
avoiding the matters of faith and not 
touching the “sentiments and pride” of 
different sects. Even reporting of the Shar¬ 
jah incident is avoided by the Malayalam 
print media. The government, on its side, 
strives to create an impression that com¬ 
munal harmony is a sort of group dance 
conducted by the pundits, maulavis and 
bishops. 

The fact is that communal harmony 
cannot be achieved in an atmosphere of 
medieval orthodoxy which holds the 
members of each religion in water-tight 
compartments of blind beliefs and 
hardened customs. Unless the knots are 
loosened and some freedom of movement 
IS granted, even a dialogue cannot take 
place between the members of different 
faiths. It is here that literature and arts 
come to play iheir role. They take people 
out of their day-to-day world ruled by the 
religious heads and allow them to move 
about freely, think, question and laugh. 
The friendship that a religion is said to 
be extending towards other religions is 
nothing but the extension of the liberal 
culture developed within itself and en¬ 
joyed by Its members themselves. The ten¬ 
sion has to be first relieved inside and ar¬ 
tists can do more in this respect than any 
others 

That IS why the Sharjah verdict, like the 
Rushdie fatwa, has become another set¬ 
back to the hopes of people in a world of 
mounting tensions and bloody strifes. It 


is not just a case of the ‘luxury’ of 
freedom of expression, it costs the com¬ 
mon man dearly, though he is unable to 
recognise it now. Tb simplify it as the in¬ 
ternal affair of a country or i^gion would 
be criminal. 

New Delhi Anand 


On BJP Tyranny 


PRADIP Prabhu’s letter (October 24-31) 
is more Hetion than fact. The fact is that 
those who allegedly manhandled B D 
Sharma have nothing to do with the BJP 
and the reports that appeared in two daily 
newspapers published from Raipur say 
that Sharma had torn his own clothes. 
However, the administration took prompt 
action against the alleged manhandlers 
and arrested four persons in this con¬ 
nection. 

It IS also incorrect to state that more 
than 10,000 adivasis participated in the 
march to protest against establishment of 
the steel plant. The fact is that their 
strength was mere 200-300 whereas over 
13,000 adivasis participated in the rally 
taken out in favour of the plant. As for 
eviction of “thousands of families”, tire 
fact is that about 3.000 acres of waste land 
IS available for the esublishment of the 
plant and there is no question of any evic¬ 
tion. However, about 300 families may be 
evicted in future. These families will be 
provided better land and one member of 
each family will be given employment in 
the plant. Also, Sharma’s stand on the 
steel plant issue has been quite confusing 
as IS evident from his statements on dif¬ 
ferent occasions. 


Bhopal 


D K Malviya 
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Trade Blues 


T HF foreign trade data for the fiisi half u> the fiscal year 
had indicated a deficit of close to $ '^ billion In the 
following two months, October and November the country s 
foreign balances have fallen by a clean billion dollars sug 
gesiing a further widening of the trade gap I he government 
has gone to some lengths in trying to explain awav this iump 
in the rate of depletion of foreign exchange holdings There 
IS, official spokesmen have assured the media no cause for 
alaim, it is a bunching of debt set vicing obligations which 
accounts for the abruptly steep decline in foreign exchange 
reserves, once this icmporary difficulty is over, the country’s 
external accounts will revert to showing a reasonably com 
fortable balance of exchange holdings to the tune of S 6 
billion, perhaps even a bit more 
Is that, however, the complete story'' Details regarding our 
trade performance beyond the month of September are yet 
to be released, but the trend is obvious imports are running 
way ahead of exports Since the World Bank and the Inter 
national Monetary f und would noi countenance anv import 
contraction the trend can be reversed only if exports 
suddenly begin to /(x>m I his is altogether improbable Judg 
ing bv the conditions that prevail in both ihc United States 
and west I urope, the entry of goods from thud world cuun 
tries into these holv precincts will be anything but easy in 
the near luture The ( linton administration’s ability to et 
Icxi a turn round of the American economy through recourse 
to neo Kevncsiaii iiu isuics is vci to be tested There will in 
any event be intense political and trade union resistance to 
any patt of ihc revived demand lot goods and services 
spilling beyond the home market And even were some bits 
of the demand to be allowed to seek satiaiton in foreign 
markets, it is extra imports Irom west Europe which would 
be on the cards A cut back in oilseeds prcxluction within 
the European C onimuniiy is a tenuous compromise worked 
out by OAT I and the Community bureaucrac^ following the 
open squabble between the United Slates and the west Euro 
pean nations on the issue of larm subsidies But it is very 
nearly a beggar my neighbour situation Franee, backed by 
the farmers’ lobby across west Europe, is refusing to go along 
with Ihc compromise, and the Americans might have to of 
fer some concessions at the next stage In these intramural 
exchanges, the poorer countries of (he world remain out ol 
focus They do not constitute any part of cithci the American 
or the west European agenda 
Conditions in west Europe arc actually a shade worse than 
in the United States The economic indicators all point to 
the persistence of recessionary conditions for ai least another 
couple ol years Whcthei it is Cicrmanv or Britain. France 
or Italy, the number of those laid oil is going up every week 
Neo Nd/is on the rampage in Cjetinanv represent a lurid 
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aspect ol the resurgence of racnl lull red i i tn int ol 
ihc contempl toward sotialivi idcolovv fi n <'1 

economic unccttaintv and )oblcssncss In i 1 pro 

vided an additional stimulus io ihv unph i hits that 

are happening Willy Brandt is salds dv j i ' blind 
ol enlightened phiianthtopy ol which 'lu ‘ u I r i rid iia 
lions were supposed lo be dirtet bciu hciJM >t L'pui 
sion of trading opportunities IS now leduciii t I'visi- 
tale 

Tor east Europe and the crsi's Ink (.on tit ■ sisni 

Union, the cireumstanccs art >.iini bcsoii I I lu 

prospects aie of prices jumping 2 (Hk) ,u i tn r i 

12 months and emplovmcnt conn It (mg lo i tl <- 

of what It was a year ago Boris Velisin s k * put )«c 
can therefore hope to survive only it west ■ fur cc 
IS maintained at the level of a miiiiniiim tn ili o i in 
nually Oenerositv of this ordci e in bi rt 1 1 isc he 

outcome 1 $ an aggravation ol ihi s ilt ( <. i Ki sii 
the rest of the east European eouiiirn^ v ( u I > t w 
suit Our trade strategists in Nt^w ixihi wii i i n 
themselves away from the day drc.<ni tlm It i.ind 

in east Europe could once more provide a 1 1 loi 

in India’s export performante 

There IS in fact enough greuind for SUSP * ! ir of 

the steep decline in out foreign c\ nanet h n f nisi 

of some curious goings on on iht Ind > Hi in 

The Russians have chosen lo ndt 'he tin I > tik 

India are the only ones with t'^sptv.i d < tf 

lord to adopt a haughty Slant (. II Hn in 

tea, but only provided wc allow ihcm cied nd i 

must be in American dollars Tot u'idci‘> i i xms 

the local lea lobby too has got into the aci Ti t doll it 

credit has already been advani cd lo the Rusti i ui oitu < 
east Europeans- is something iht luitiorii I" dti 

have decided to be coy about Ihev art cqii > 

posals arc on the anvil regarding the magn t Mi 

ther credit that might be ottered 

This matter ot dollar credit to (he east I ii 'o s 

to be closely looked inio Fhcic could be dstuid 

wav of augmenting the country’s exports i i* 'tin 
foreign exthange balances Should some s i ’• to the 
Russians take place on the basis of a pi>oi i todai 
cred t. trade accounts would ol louisi n i >e 

in our exports to the non dollar areas the < wish 

be no corresponding accretion ol foreign < I in 

denomination, it would be expoiis tor the • 
and not lor earning foreign exchange 

The transactions could hast t«tn impli u 

more serious Should ihi Ru<siaiis uisi i if r t 

transfer to their accounts sis SMlOmillKM tin 
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buying our lea or any other goods, such 
export efforts on our part might actually 
ie^ kiitiaily to a reduction in foreign ex¬ 
change holdings; the nominal matching of 
the deWt and credit sides of the dollar 
advance would take place only after the 
completion of purchase, over a period of 
tuntb of the fully contracted quota of 
Indian goods. In the interim, trading with 
Russia would involve a loss of foreign 
exchange. 

On their own, the mandarins in New 
Delhi are unlikely to reveal the true facts 
of the case. But our parliamentarians have 
the right to demand detailed information 
about the gyrations in the country’s 
foiei^ exchange balances and the factors 
underlying these gyrations. Just as ge¬ 
nuine data have to be separated from 
fudged ones, genuine measures for im¬ 
proving exports have to be distinguished 
from pure sham. 

POLITICS 

Dangerous Compromise 

THE winter session of parliament which 
has just started promises to provide 
enough meat and drink for both the 
media personnel perched on thdr seats in 
the Lok Sabha press gallery and their 
readers. Speculation is already galore. 
With the decision of the irrepressible chief 
minister of Ihmil Nadu to withdraw 
her followers in parliament from the 
AlADMK-Congres$(l) alliance, is the 
Narasimha Rao government threatened 
with return to a minority status? The 
prime minister is now faced with the 
choice of leaning either on the BJP or the 
Left-Janata Dal MPs in order to ensure 
his continuity. What are the priorities 
which will determine his future, both as 
a prime minister and as a representative 
of the present ruling party? Will he come 
to a compromise with the BJP on the 
Ayodhya issue to ensure its support for his 
survival? Or will he compromise on the 
economic policies (diaated to by the 
World Bank-IMF) in order to appea.se the 
Left-Janau critics and gain their support? 
What are the priorities for the latter? Do 
they want to give a cane blanche to the 
prime minister as long as he promises by 
his rhetoric to suppress the fanatic votaries 
of Hindutva? Or do they want him to 
challenge them seriously to deal with the 
Ayodhya issue? 

The dilemma which is being faced by 
the prime minister is of his own making. 
He has cho.sen to placate the BJP ever 
since he look office, in order to buy its 
support in parliament. As a result, the 
RIP, and its allies—the VHP and the 
RSS—were allowed to proceed with their 


temple construction activities in blatant 
violation of court orders. Instead of ac¬ 
ting in the true spirit of the Constitution 
by taking firm steps to nip in the bud what 
is now threatening to become a com¬ 
munally explosive situation, the prime 
minister persisted in buying time by 
n^otiating and bargaining with a rag-tag 
of irresponsible bigots (even to the extent 
of recently flying a *sadhu’ by a special 
plane to Delhi), thus legitimising their un¬ 
just demands. It is not surprising therefore 
to find them in a belligerent mood today, 
encouraged as they have been by their past 
experience of getting their way by threats 
and bullying. 

In his relations with the AIADMK in 
Tamil Nadu aisa Narasimha Rao has 
betrayed the same opportunistic impulses 
by giving in to the caprices of an utterly 
unpredicuble chief minister whose regime 
has been marked by allegations of corrup¬ 
tion and brutal suppression of every sign 
of dissent. Only when his own partymen 
began to complain about Jayalalitha's 
high-handed b^viour towards her Con- 
gress(l) allies in 'bmil Nadu did the prime 
minister begin to show his pique But even 
here, his way of retaliating—as well as his 
later efforts to resume friendship—have 
been infantile, to say the least. First, he 
withdrew the NSC (National Security 
Guard) protection from Jayalalitha. When 
the lady flexed her muscles by asking her 
party MPs to withdraw support from the 
prime minister, the latter hurried to assure 
her of continuation of the NSC cover. The 
entire drama had all the ingredients of a 
Tamil box-office hit. 

But one is waiting to see how the drama 
ends. Things have already been allowed 
to go too far and are threatening to go out 
of the feeble hands of the prime minister. 
His opportunistic manoeuvres to remain 
in power are sought to be dressed up to 
represent a desire for a ‘national consen¬ 
sus’. All the dilly-dallying appears to have 
this single objective. But by demanding a 
national consensus to serve his own in¬ 
terests in avoiding a confrontation with 
communal forces which need to be 
ruthlessly suppressed, the prime minister 
IS not only holding the country to ransom, 
but IS also endangering his political iuiurc. 

BIHAR 

Disease — or Starvation? 

IT IS incredible but true that governments 
would rather that people die of disease 
than of lack of food. While disease of any 
son, invariably described as ‘mysterious’, 
is freely acknowledged as being the 
cause of death of tens and even hundreds, 
to acknowledge that people are dying 


because of lack of food and w«er 
would be disastrous and would shake 
the very foundations on which the 
political and administrative structures 
rest. 

This attitude of the political and ad¬ 
ministrative machinery is prompted by 
certain assumptions: one, that failure of 
the state in not ensuring the availability 
of food is less acceptable than its failure 
to prevent deaths from disease which is 
deemed legitimate and acooiinted for; vm, 
that the factors influencing the causation 
of disease are not alw^s amenable to con¬ 
trol or prevention; in other words, that 
disease is essentially a medical issue even 
if it is influenced by socio-economic fac¬ 
tors; and three, that starvation is a sign 
of a degree of social distress that im¬ 
mediately and uncompromisingly indicts 
the state while the sute can only be part¬ 
ly held responsible for the prevention or 
control of disease. 

There have been numerous reports from 
Bihar in the past few months of disease 
deaths: in the drought-stricken district of 
nilamau of ‘epidemic’ deaths and of kala 
azar in 21 districts, largely drought- 
stricken. The epidemic deaths, over 70 in 
one village in Palamau, may have been 
caused, the doctors incredibly say, by 
malaria or typhoid or tuberculosis, but 
they have not been able to “diagnose the 
disease” On the other hand, of the 1,000 
blood samples the malaria workers have 
collected, eight have been found to be 
positive for ‘plasmodium falciparum’, on 
the basis of which they claim that the 
‘epidemic’ has been of cerebral malaria, 
which appears with the growing resistance 
of the parasite to standard medication. 
But then there is also the other scenario; 
of the dire poverty in the villages, of 
migration after four consecutive years of 
crop failure, of no drinking water, of doc¬ 
tors who have long fled the village, of the 
few and inappropriate drugs being distri¬ 
buted being substandard and of the col¬ 
lector claiming that, in the absence of 
good quality drugs, this was being done 
knowingly. The government has denied 
that these are starvation deaths and a 
medical team was sent to investigate 
which reportedly saw nothing adverse 
and came to the conclusion that the 
disease could not be diagnosed. The 
point is that malaria, typhoid and tuber¬ 
culosis have specific and very different 
symptomatology as well as different 
pathologies and it is indeed difficult to 
imagine that a competent medical in¬ 
vestigation would not have elicited a 
definite diagnosis. As likely as not, the 
deaths were due to survation and there 
was no specific pattern indicating any 
disease. 

A similar scenario unfolds in the case 


lisa*. 
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of the rifiny incidenct of k«la kur in 21 
distrieis. TIk parasite is reponed to have 
undeigone ‘genetic change* in several 
districts so that it is not responding to 
current regimens of treatment. This is 
known to occur often as a consequence 
of a mismanaged programme of control 
and prevention (such as excessive spray¬ 
ing of DDT) as well as due to irrational 
drug treatment. Further, many of these 
districts are those declared as drought- 
stricken by the state government. But 
while the problem has been easily 
located in the biomedical sphere, its 
socio-historic roots have been brushed 
aside That an ‘alarming increase* should 
have occurred of a disease which comes 
under the purview of a special programme 
for control and prevention is itself a 
comment on the disastrous state of health 
services; that the government should be 
so loth to recognise the part played by 
the deepening of the economic crisis in 
the deaths is worse. Acknowledging the 
biomedical angle and not the economic 
is an old and accepted response of the 
state. 

This response is typical not only in 
Bihar where the deepening crisis in social 
and economic life is uncompromisingly 
visible, but even in a relatively prosperous 
state like Maharashtra. When a large 
number of deaths took place in Thane 
some months back, the state’s response 
was to conduct an investigation of ihe 
health services in the district (which in¬ 
cidentally drew attention to the suprising 
lack of a communication infrastruaure in 
a district so close to ihe metropolis) 
and to blame the attitude of the local 
population, mostly tribals, who supposed¬ 
ly tended to 'neglect* the illness until too 
late. The fact that this happened in a 
population which is undergoing the 
traumatic process of forcible assimilation 
into the mainstream in a region which has 
been and is being denuded of its resources 
by industry and business with the support 
of Ihe state does not of course find a 
place in the analyses of why the deaths 
occurred. 

Clearly, the increasing frequency of 
diseases occurring in epidemic form, 
however short-lived, and the promptness 
with which they are often labelled 
*mysierious' and beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of the medical establishment should 
point to the need to emphatically countet 
the well-entrenched assumption that 
disease is-a biomedical phenomenon. This 
phenomenon of large-scale incidence of 
'epidemics’ is much more than a conse¬ 
quence of deteriorating health and social 
welfare services; it is a critical and urgent 
sign of the social and economic distress 
affecting a growing section of the 
population. 


SECURITY FORCrES 

Growing Lawlessness 

ONE of the less explored areas of 
investigation into the socio-psychological 
effects of brutalisation in India is the 
state of mind of the perpetrators of 
brutalities—the Indian police, the para¬ 
military forces and the army jawans, who 
have earned international notoriety by 
their behaviour not only in the trouble- 
torn slates of the north-east, and Punjab 
and Kashmir, but in almost every corner 
of India. The lessons in moral insensibility 
and blood-thirstiness which obviously 
form the staple of their training courses, 
have turned them into trigger-happy 
mercenaries. But such training is a 
double-edged sword, and the lessons are 
now coming home to roost. The guns 
which their trainers wanted them to be 
directed against the opponents, arc 
quite often being turned against the 
trainers themselves, or in an indiscri¬ 
minate outburst of suppressed frustration, 
against their own colleagues. 

A few recent incidents indicate how the 
much acclaimed discipline of the police 
and the armed forces is collapsing, thanks 
to Ihe nature of the training of these per¬ 
sonnel as well as to the insensitive deci¬ 
sions of their bosses to shunt them from 
one corner of India to another at short 
notice, or lo deny them their due leave. 
On November 3, a constable of the CRPF 
(( cntial Reserve Police Force), posted in 
a village in Ghaziabad, shot dead his 
superior officer, a deputy commandant, 
for refusing him leave. On November 10, 
a sub-inspector of Ihe Uttar Pradesh 
pol.LC went berserk killing a Delhi police 
constable ai the Old Delhi railway 
station—the reason, according to specula¬ 
tion, being either his fleeing from UP 
because of his icUictance to carry out the 
duties a.ssigned to him, or a quarrel which 
he suddenly picked with the Delhi con¬ 
stable. On November 30, a jawan of the 
BSF (Bordri Security Force) posted in 
Delhi opened fire on the local police con¬ 
stables and his own colleagues, before 
killing himself. 

Can these incidents be dismissed as in¬ 
dividual aberrations or do they suggest 
ominous trends that reflect a process of 
brutalisation that logically ac.;eleraie$ a 
self-destructive lawlessness among the 
foiccs which are required to maintain law 
and order and defend our borders? 
Significantly, the BSF lawan who attack¬ 
ed the policemen and then blew out his 
own brains came from Manipur (an 
insurgency-afferied state) and for several 
years operated in Kashmir and Punjab 
before Ixing posted to Delhi. One cannot 


rule out the delayed effect of the 
Murderous operations that he and his 
colleagues were required to carry out in 
those states. It is well known that the ef¬ 
fects of such traumatic experienon 
manifest later in mental disorders. Known 
as FTSD (Post Traumatic Stress Disorder) 
in clinical terms, the mental illness had 
earlier claimed as its victims American 
soldiers who came back from the Vietiuun 
war. Since in India no research is allowed 
in investigating into the sute of mind of 
defence personnel returning from a war 
situation, we do not have any clue as to 
Ihe mental disorders that mi^t have af¬ 
fected the jawans who operated in Sri 
Lanka, Punjab or Kashmir. But the truth 
comes out, however much the rulers might 
try to suppress it on the ptea of protec¬ 
ting ‘national interests*. The increasing 
incidents of police and paramilitary per¬ 
sonnel going berserk are manifestations 
of the psychological stresses and tensions 
that these people are undergoing in a 
system that demands from them a perver¬ 
sion of basic human values. That these in¬ 
cidents are no longer cases of individual 
mental deviations, but could be violent 
expressions of a general mood of frust¬ 
ration and rebelliousness among the 
ranks in the police and the paramilitary 
forces is being recognised grudgingly 
By the Intelligence Bureau which is 
reported to have warned the government 
that the entire gamut of securitv ser¬ 
vices in the country is at risk because of 
the growing instances of indiscipline The 
Intelligence Bureau is however not in the 
least concerned about the mental stresses 
of the ranks, and is more anxious about 
protecting the VIPs who might be 
threatened by the security guards posted 
around them who could, in a moment 
of indiscretion, pull the trigger at the 
very VIPs whom they are supposed to 
proieci. 

But occasional bureaucratic concerns 
over such sudden violent outbursts from 
among the police and paramilitary form 
Ignore the basic causes. The entire system 
of maintaining law and order in India is 
based on the simplistic and irrational 
assumption that strong arm methods 
alone—legitimised by increased milharisa- 
lion of the police and laws like NSA, 
TADA—can provide a semblance of 
stability by suppressing expressions of 
popular grievances. But in the course of 
maintaining law and order by such 
methods, the rulers not only provoke 
violent reuliation from the aggrieved 
people (sometimes in the form of mis¬ 
guided popular sanction for terrorism in 
places like Punjab and Kashmir), but also 
create terrorists among their Own law and 
order apparatus. 
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PAKISTAN 

initiative with PPP 

MANY explanations an appearing for the 
timing of the Pakistan Ptople^s Parly-led 
/long march’. The ‘conspiracy theorists’ 
fiave it that Benarir Bhutto has received 
it 'nod' from the powers that be in 
Ik^hington that the time has come to 
dislodge Nawar Sharif and his increasing- 
.ly pro-islamic fundamentalist govern¬ 
ment. Others suggest that it was but an 
expression of Bhutto's perception of the 
popular discontent. Yet others maintain 
that she had little choice but to launch 
some effort of the sort given that she may 
well be on the verge of bdng debarred 
from the national assembly for six years, 
in the event of a negative verdict on the 
presidential references against her. While 
the truth is as usual a combination of all 
these determining causes, there is complete 
consensus on the reading of Nawaz ShiuriPs 
response to the opposition movement: that 
his panic reaction in almost bringing the 
entire country lo a hail in order to foil the 
Long March to Islamabad on November 18 
was tantamount to an acknowledgement 
of Bhutto’s contention of popular resent¬ 
ment against the government. There is 
much to suggest that the Sharif govern¬ 
ment IS at its lowest ebb since it came to 
power two yeais ago. The prime minister 
has tost many of his allies in the Islami 
iamhoori Itiehad. which no longer enjoys 
a two-thirds majority in the National 
Assembly, and while his opponents had 
not supported the recognised opposition 
till now. the current movement launched 
by Bhutto i.s garnering such support. 

The Islamic fundamentalist upsurge is 
getting a boost with Sharifs policies 
borne out of the need to keep influentiai 
religious groups moilined. Strict new 
regulations have tieen imposed in the last 
year ba.scd on Islamic law. The Federal 
Shariat Court has been given sweeping 
piswers and now has the authority to try 
individuals lot breaking the religious law. 
Most disturbing and controversial has 
been the Shat if government’s decision to 
include information of citizen’s religion 
on the national identification caids. The 
religious lobby has also been demanding 
an interest-fiee economy in keeping with 
religious law, much to the discomnture of 
the business community in Pakistan and 
causing some wariness among foreign 
investors. 

The situation in Sindh has not made 
matters aii> better for Sharif. While the 
army has been able to achieve some 
semblance of success in the violence-torn 
province, this has also meant for Sharif 
the alienation of the Mohajir Quami 
Movement (MQM). In the meanwhile, the 
army has been asked to stay in Sindh for 


M year mote and has been qai^ 
about potilicil interference in the 
maintenance of ‘law and onier' inthe pro- 
Vince. This has M to differences benwen 
the Sharif government and the military 
which may prove costly given that the 
military in ftkistan is a major factor in 
maintaining politkal stability. 

There are also rumours that the presi¬ 
dent is particularly unhappy with Sharifs 
handling of the November 18 fiasca 
About the only plus point in all this is that 
the government’s methods of preventing 
the planned rally in Islamabiid did not 
result in the expected violence or deaths. 
On the other hand, the condemnable 
manhandling of a journalist, Mariana 
BaidMUof TV A^nie; on November 18 has 
once again brought to the fore the anger 
of the fourth estate again« the govern¬ 
ment for its increaring attacks on ^r^ 
nalists. The journalist has now filed a peti¬ 
tion before the Supreme Court asking foi 
a guarantee of the freedom of expresskm. 
In a strongly worded letter to the chief 
minister the Islamabad Foreign Cor¬ 
respondents’ Association has pmnted out 
that the “police appear to operate with 
impunity—as if thdr behaviour is sanc¬ 
tioned, not only by their superiors, but by 
the government”. 

Much is being made of the president’s 
speech after the attempted rally. “Politkal 
dialogue”, he said “may not be held unless 
(he parties accept each other’s credentials 
and agree on the rules of the game, besides 
recognising the representative character of 
each other. The present situation is like 
the one in which one side is trying to con¬ 
vince the other that the game will begin 
only when the second party takes the field 
with two goals to nil..!' Signiftcantly he 
has also said that he will use his discre¬ 
tionary powers to dissolve the assembly 
should the situation arise. 

The situation is thus more fluid than 
it was ever before in the last two years and 
it would seem that the PPP's initiative has 
paid off in more significant ways than it 
had hoped for. The lifting of the ban late 
this week and the PPP’s announcement 
of the commencement of the third phase 
of the long march (long march on rail, as 
it is being called) from Karachi to 
Rawalpindi are a triumph for Bhutto. 
Even so, the president may not be inclin¬ 
ed to dissolve the national assembly and 
create an interim national government as 
has been demanded by the opposition, for 
he hopes to seek a renewed term of office 
in next year’s elections—unless, as some 
observers point out, he can come up with 
an agreement with Bhutto which ensures 
her support for his candidature in ^urn 
for conceding her demands. And Sharif 
is in dire straits unless he can conjure 
up some diverting rabbits. 
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EPW, November 25, l<»T2 

Wheicn«llwi|wiMfflcnortlKfiri%WeMe- 

tor pnxMinc iM much perhipt «< tk* 

of the tiMtuttriiri Advtoory Coimdl last Shw- 
day? Newspaper icporti quale J it D Wta as 
sa;^ that “in the name of socialism we have 
now entered an en of downright omfiiention 
and expiopriatian'', and. further, that It was- 
lime the govemmeni dedded whMhcr or hoi 
it wanted the private sector at idl. Other 
icpretenlativcs oif indusiry. including thepieri- 
dent of the FICCI, may have been less blunt, 
but none appears lo have triad overmuch to 
hide his displeasure with, the government’s 
policies. The conirsut wiib'the annual session 
of the FICCI in March last could not have 
been more striking, in her by-now celehiaied 
speech on that occasion, the prime minister 
had dfvicd ‘gr^hmai^ip’ and odled for 
a “multi-dimensionat iransfonMion of socie¬ 
ty”. incliidi^ prominently, a “ieduaion in the, 
conccntmckm of economic power”. She had 
also ruled that ‘^deveiopmem goals should not 
aim at {nolilerMion of consumer goods or ser¬ 
vices which benefit only a certain section.. 
The industrialists present then had sheepishly 
nodded their heads to ail this. 

The change in the induslrialisls’ altitude is 
all the more imeresting if the actual trends’in 
gotcrnmeni policy in the imervening period 
are considered. Far from taking the country 
towards any ‘Vrs of downright conriscation 
and expropriation” the government has made 
no stcfci of the fact that nationalisation has 
ceased to be an item on its economic agenda. 
Simuhaneously, the earlier prodaimed ptriicy 
of restricting the big business houses to the 
so-called core seaor of industry has been 
wuered down. In the name of deveiopmeni of 
backward areas and full utilisation of p^uc- 
tivc capacities and under cover of the joim sec¬ 
tor, the government has carefully encouraged 
the view that it would not be wise to restrict 
the larger houses 

The import of these developments and the 
finer nuances of official pronounceroenis on 
economic policy matters cannot have escaped 
the industrialists. Vki if they chose to protest 
so aggressively at the Induurial Advisory 
Council meeting, it is dearly because they are 
ccmvinced that the moment is at hand when 
by eiening pressure they can push government 
policies and actions faster m the directions they 
desire. Industrialists know that the 7 per cent 
growth in industrial ompui so far ihH year not- 
withstanding, the government is in Jitters nboui 
the economic prospects. If they wanted any 
confirmation of this, they got it in the finance 
minister's recent statement in parliament that 
the country was headed towards a national 
calamity. In this overall favourable shuaiion, 
industrialists are aware that within the ruling 
party and the administration there are etemems 
whi^ are aliogeiher favourably inclined to 
them... 

The private sector's scenario for the Fifth 
Plan appears to be roughly as follows. Given 
the shortages of steel, power and railwgy irans- 
port, a large part of the public sector's finan¬ 
cial and administrative resources would he ab¬ 
sorbed in expanding the capacity in iheie 
'infrastructure' areas: u the other end, the 
public sector will have to stretch ilsdf to pro¬ 
vide the means of social consumption in the 
form of public health, education, etc The field 
ofindustry proper would thus be left opeh to 
the private sector and here it should be left 
free to invest and produce as required by 
market forces. 
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Insider Trading: SEBI on Test 

Jainil Kapadia 


'POWER TO SESr has been the teftain 
of Securities and Exchange Board of 
India's chairman, G V Ramakrishna Raa 
After SEBI was given ofTicial recognition 
as the watchdog agency of the capital 
market, both primary and secondary, by 
the government, he had claimed that it 
was yet a "toothless tiger”. After getting 
legal status under the SEBI Act whidh 
parliament passed early this year, he has 
been pressing for more powers for the out¬ 
fit of which as yet he is the sole authori¬ 
ty. Rao has also made no bones about ex¬ 
ercising the powers which the SEBI has 
so far been invested with under the Act. 
This, of course, is not to be faulted. 

However, the latest power to be given 
to the SEBI puts Rao as the sole authori¬ 


ty of the agency reajly on test. This con¬ 
cerns 'insider trading’ in shares and 
stocks. The government on November 19 
onpowered SEBI under the SEBI Act to 
curb “insider trading” and deal with any 
cases of it that may arise The SEBI 
followed this up by announcing the 
guidelines it had fran^ in a statement to 
the press on November 23. 

The guidelines define ‘insider’ 'con¬ 
nected person' and ‘deemed to be con¬ 
nected person’ in a company or with it and 
declares trading by any of them or by 
another person on being counselled by 
them on the basis of "unpublished price 
sensitive information” in the company’s 
security listed on the nurket as an offence 
under the SEBI Act. The prescribed 


punishment in a case of such trading 
rigorous imprisonment of up to twoyMUlt 
or a fine not exceeding R$ 5 lakh or boi]i; I 
The guidelines illustrate a ‘connected par-H? 
son’ as a company director or an offieer ’ 
or an employee holding a position invt^ 
ing a professional or business relaiionshlip. ’•' 
between himself and the company—| 
among others, a stockbroker or a membtS' > ’ 
of a stock exchange’s clearing house 
a merchant banker, share transfer agent ; 
and registrar to the capital issue of a com¬ 
pany, in addition to a rmanciai researcher . 
or an analyst making research on or ■ 
analysis of companies for publication in 
financial magazines and newspapers as 
well as a relative of any of such persons 
named. 

But there is a significant omission— , 
the financial institutions—in the : 
guidelines, though they mention a 
member of the board of trustees of a 
mutual fund and a member of the board 
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of directors of an asset management com¬ 
pany of a mutual fund or an employee!', 
thereof as well as a person having a 
fiduciary relationship with a company. , 
The omission of the FIs is glaring on two 
counts. First, the FIs are perhaps moK ' 
privy to ‘unpublished price sensitive in- ; 
formation’ than officers/employees of a- 
company and besides are supposed to 
research and analyse the projections made ' 
by a company and improve upon thbni. 
Secondly, the FIs not only make in¬ 
vestments in shares and sto^s but also 
trade in them regularly. Where insider 
trading is concerned, tlw FIs armed with 
all the foreknowledge of the working and 
future plans of companies, plus their own 
research and analysis of the same, are 
more likely offenders than most of those 
identified by SEBI and markeimen have 
come to regard them as such. But SEBI 
has chosen to treat them as holy cowsi 

SEBI has defined “unpublished price 
sensitive information” as information 
relating to specific matters directly or in¬ 
directly concerning a company which is 
generally publicised by the company but 
of which ‘insiders’ or ‘connected persons’ 
are aware beforehand. An illustrative list 
by SEBI covers information about finan¬ 
cial results, declaration of dividend, issue 
of shares either to the public or as bonus 
or rights shares to the shareholders, ma¬ 
jor expansion and new projects, 
amalgamation, mergera and take-overs, 
disposal of all or a substantia! part of the 
undertaking, changes in taxation and 
government policies prior to their being 
announced and such extraordinary events 
as strikes, lock-outs, fires, etc, in the 
company. 

All this is set out by the SEBI in what 




it has called guidelines on insidtar (aiding. 
This will be a test for SEBI’s chairman. 
Will Rao respond in the same manner as 
he has to keeping the stock markets and 
its functionaries in check? Here Rao will 
be required to deal with quite a different 
ipt of people, like those in the manage¬ 
ment of companies and others connected 
with them. It may be relatively easy for 
him as chairman of SEBi to bring 
stockbrokers, sub-brokers and even 
authorities of stock exchanges under his 
sway, to have his way with the under¬ 
writers, managers and merchant bankers 
and also to lay down for companies the 
requirements of capital issues. But to call 
managements of companies to face will 
be quite different. He had the opportunity 
to start with the allegations of insider 
trading in TISCO shares as the company 
announced its six months’ results recent¬ 
ly. The stock exchanges in Bombay and 
Calcutta are already investigating these 
allegations. Again, in ACC, a few days 
ago a false FAX message was received ^ 
the authorities of the Bombay Stock Ex¬ 
change of a board meeting of the com¬ 
pany being convened to consider a rights 
issue. The BSE authorities satisfied 
themselves with establishing the falsehood 
of (he message with the company later. 
But SEBI ignored the matter while it has 
shown no interest in looking into the case 
of alleged insider trading in the TISCO 
scrip. 

BHARAT FORGE 

Focus on Export 

Exports have been a highlight of Bharat 
Forge’s improved financial results for the 
year to March 1992. Exports accounted 
for Rs 2,974 lakh in a turnover of 
Rs 24,802 lakh and were higher compared 
to Rs 2,845 lakh during the previous year. 
This was despite the company losing ex¬ 
ports to the erstwhile USSR, its biggest 
market. Exports to Iran, another tradi¬ 
tional market, also suffered on account 
of major changes in import-export policy 
which were announced in July 1991. But 
the loss of these markets was made up 
largely with increases in exports to north 
America, Japan, western Europe and 
south-east Asia. A breakthrough was 
made also in merchant exports. The com¬ 
pany attained the coveted ‘Trading House’ 
status valid till March 1994, besides beg¬ 
ging the Engineering Export Promotion 
Council's regional and national awards. 

Manufacturing turnover amounted to 
Rs 21,462 lakh, while marketing of 
automotive components and other pro¬ 
ducts aggregated Its 3 J39 lakh. A second 
forging press under modernisation and 
renovation of the plant at Pune, after it 
was delayed due to some unforeseen 
reasons, was completed towards the end 
of the year. The company also commenc¬ 


ed commercial production of hydraulic 
and mechanical presses at Jarandeshwar 
at Satara in Maharashtra during February 
under a technical collaboration with 
Maschin«ifabrik Muller-Weingarten AG, 
Germany. With the ongoing programme, 
gross block has increased substantially 
from Rs 16.394 lakh to Rs 20.331 lakh, 
while depreciation charges have worked 
out more at Rs I.IIS lakh compared to 
Rs 767 lakh during the previous year. But 
while profit before lax has gone down 
from Rs 1,720 lakh to Rs 1,422 lakh, with 
the tax provision working out much less 
at Rs 45 lakh against Rs 300 lakh pre¬ 
viously, profit after tax has shown only 
a marginal decline from Rs 1,420 lakh to 
Rs 1.377 lakh. At the same time, the rate 
of dividend has been stepped up from 30 
per cent to 32.5 per cent. 

Bharat Forge's growing business is seen 
more in operating profits, which has 
recorded a rise from Rs 3,885 lakh to 
Rs 5,043 lakh. Interest also has increas¬ 
ed at Rs 2.406 lakh against Rs 1.398 lakh 
in the previous year. A further issue of the 
8th series non-convertible debentures was 
made for an aggregate amount of 
Rs 1.900 lakh on private placement basis 
to augment working capital and meet 
requirements of normal capital 
expenditure. 

CEMINDIA 

Headway in Civil 
Engineering Contracts 

In Cemindia’s case, keen competition in 
all of its activities and a continuous 
escalation in costs of all inputs due to in- 
ilation have had a dampening effect on 
margins. Besides, the company lost Rs 70 
lakh on two contracts executed during the 
year due to the cumulative effect of 
adverse conditions like bad soil and acute 
labour problems. Additionally. Rs 40.84 
lakh of outstanding debts was written off. 
Thus, while profits after tax showed still 
an increase at Rs 100 lakh against Rs 75 
lakh in the previous year, the surplus for 
appropriation record a decline from 
Rs 75 lakh to lie 59 lakh. It is only with 
the previous year’s surplus of Rs 17 lakh 
brought forward that a slatus quo is main¬ 
tained in the appropriations of Rs 38 lakh 
by way of an unchanged 30 per cent divi- 


doM), Rs 20 iakh as tiwnsfier to lenend 
reserve and theiwlance of Rs 17 lakh car¬ 
ried to the tniance-sheet. 

As against (Ns profits position, the 
turnover registered an increase of 69 per 
cent from Rs 2,363 lakh to Rs 3.994 lakh. 
This was due mainly to a substantial con¬ 
tribution from civil engineering turnkey 
contracts in which the company has made 
headway. New contracts secured during 
(he year ended March 31,1992 amounted 
to Rs 6,778 lakh and represented an in¬ 
crease of 66 per cent over the previous 
year. The work on hand as at (he close of 
1991-92 showed a substantial increase at 
Rs 7,108 lakh compared to Rs 4,156 lakh 
at the close of 19^91. 

Work was in progress at more than 40 
contract sites at t]ie clqse of the year, while 
some of the major contracts won during 
the year were for ground treatment by 
vibroflotation for large oil storage tanks 
at Kandia, piling and civil work for a jetty 
at Tuticorin port, tunnelling shaft sinking 
and civil work for a power house at Bhiia, 
construction of a trawler beah at Paradip, 
driven piling for a sponge iron plant at 
Hazira and box pushing for the railways 
at Delhi. Together with the present 
satisfactory enquiries for major contracts, 
more opportunities for turnkey civil 
engineering contracts, for development 
projects and for construction of infra¬ 
structure are foreseen with the liberalisa¬ 
tion of economic policies. The current 
year's prospects are seen as bright by the 
directors. 

NIZAM SUGARS 

Expanding Despite 
Losses 

All of Nizam Sugars’ earnings after 
expenses for the ydar ended March 31. 
l9iQ are virtually wiped out with payment 
of interest which rose from Rs 440 lakh 
in the previous year to Rs 805 lakh. 
Operating profit showed an increase of 
Rs 100 lakh at Rs 878 lakh, but gross pro¬ 
fit was Rs 73 lakh against Rs 338 lakh for 
the previous year. The position thereafter 
is a loss of Rs 170 lakh, after making a 
provision of Rs 243 lakh for depreciation 
(Rs 303 lakh in the previous year) which, 
after the required adjustments and 
together with transfers and write-backs, 
has led to an increase in the loss carried 
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Carwud fiom Rt l97l«kh(oRs3061akh 
Dividend h«s been passed over, while 
redemption of 8 per cent cumulative pre 
ference shares amounting to Rs 35,80,130 
to become due before June IS. 1993 k 
sought to be made with an issue of fur¬ 
ther redeemable preference shares in lieu 
of the existing shares 
Against an acute ways and means posi- 
tuNi, the compare was still to receive from 
the government of Andhra Pradesh Tinan- 
cial assistance of Rs 147 lakh for 1986-87 
and of Rs 211 lakh for 1987-88 to meet 
the differential cane price And whereas 
It mobilised during 1991-92 internal 
resources of Rs 96 09 lakh, it was required 
to raise an amount of Rs 3.716 83 lakh 
from outside sources, while out of the 
total amount of Rs 3,82192 lakh it 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 

Southern Shelters 

Southern Shelters, promoted 1^ 
R Raiasankar and his assocutes, is enter¬ 
ing the capital market on December 14 
with an issue of 24,00,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at par aggregating Rs 2 40 
crorc to defray the cost of housing pro¬ 
jects on hand totalling a built-up area of 
2,23,420 sq ft at Rs 8 31 crore. C^t of the 
present issue, 6,000 equity shares are set 
apart for preferential allotment to 
employees including Indian working 
diiectors/workers of the company and 
the lemaimng 23,94^)0 are being offered 
to the Indian puMic The promoters have 
to their credit 146 residential units with 
a built-up area of 93,230 sq ft in and 
around Madras The estimate turnover 
in the next three years will be Rs 12 81 
crore, Rs 16 crore and Rs 47 50 crore, as 
appraised by Punjab National Bank 1 he 
issue IS lead-managed by PNB Capital 
Services 


SCICI 

SCICI. which went public in February 
1991 with an issue of Rs 23 crore. prior 
to which Its shareholding was entirely 
with 17 institutions at the time of its for 
mation, is again tapping the market with 
a rights issue totalling Rs 173 50 crore 
The rights issue; which is in the ratio of 
2 3, has a novel and attractive feature 
built in to favour the smaller share¬ 
holders. Since nearly 80 per cent of the 
1.54jOiDO shareholders hold 100 shares, 
the company has decided that the rights 
entitlement would not be less than 100 
shares or other than multiples of 100, 
thus eluninating the problem of odd lots 
SCICTs present rights offer is for 3 90 
crore equity shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 33 per share SCICI, 
which has so far focused its assisunce 


expended a sum of Rs 1,966.12 lakh on 
capital replacement and additions It 
received a loan of Rs 650 lakh from 
IDBI/RBI lor modernisatton/expansion 
projects at the Metpalli and Madhunagar 
units, while it repaid Rs 167 lakh of loans 
received under equipment finance scheme 
The company paid higher state-advised 
cane price together with incentives for 
supply of better yield canes, while it 
crushed a lower quantity of cane at 17 57 
lakh tonnes compared to 19 S3 lakh ton 
nes during 1990-91 and produced a lower 
amount of sugar at 17 19 lakh tonnes 
compared to 18 26 lakh tonnes With total 
sugar output this year expected to be 
another record at 134 lakh tonnes against 
120 46 lakh tonnes last year, and a higher 
level of accumulated stocks creating pro 


on the development of shipping, fishing, 
ship repair, transport, energy, telecom 
mumcations and food processing, has 
now enlarged its scope of operations to 
include all sectors of the economy and 
would make a thrust in key infrasiruc 
tuial sectors like energy, tdecommunica 
tions and export-oriented units For the 
half-year ended September 30, 1992, 
SCICI’s profit after lax is Rs 36 71 crore 
as against Rs 27 12 crore during the cor 
responding penod last year For the same 
period It has disbursed Rs 298 44 crore 
as against Rs 170 91 crore in the entire 
year 1990-91 Ihe company has also 
drawn up plans for raising US $ 100 
million by way of an euro issue The 
rights issue, which has opened for 
subscription on November 1^ will close 
on December 15 

Videocon International 

The Videocon Group’s flagship com 
pany, Videocon International, is issuing 
54 49 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 at a 
premium of Rs 110 per share and is of 
lenng out of this 3814 lakh shares to Ihe 
public In addition, it is issuing for 
subscription 125 crore secured bonds of 
Rs 40 each with a detachable warrant 
and offering 93 75 lakh bonds to the 
public The bonds are to be compulsorily 
redeemed after 10 years at Rs 200 each 
If the holder redeems the bonds at the 
end of the fifth year for an amount of 
Rs 100 per bond, against the warrant he 
will be entitled to one equitj share of 
Rs 10 at a premium of Rs 100 for every 
bond At the close of the tenth year, the 
entitlement against warrant will be two 
equity shares for a premium of Rs 110 
per share The issues open on December 
IS under ICICI, SBI Caps, Bank of 
Baroda and Ind Bank Mutual Fund as 
lead managers. On their being subscrib¬ 
ed, the share oqiital of the company will 


blems of storage and adding to the infonesi 
burden with further boirowmgs, the cur¬ 
rent year’s prospects of the company atT 
not seen any better 
Yet the company is maintaining the 
tempo of expansion It is following up the 
revival of the restructured Bobili unit with 
share capital contribution by the state 
government as well as schemes of expan¬ 
sion up to 2,500 tonnes of cane crushed 
per day ol the Madhunagar and Metpally 
units at a cost respectively of Rs 1448 
lakh and Rs 1,336 lakh A new 6,000 kl 
per annum capacity distill'-ry unit was 
commissioned at Medak on April 10 white 
another distillery unit with a capacity of 
30,000 litres per day is proposed to be 
established at Zaheerbad at a cost of 
Rs 562 50 lakh 


sund increased from Rs 11 75 crore to 
Rs 40 70 crore. Incorporated in January 
1985 and promoted by N M Dhoot and 
members of his family, Videocon Inter¬ 
national has been manufacturing colour 
and B and W TV sets, tape recorders, 
audio tape mechanisms, etc It reported 
for 1991 92 sales of Rs 689 crore; net pro¬ 
fit of Rs 46 crore, declared a 60 per cent 
dividend, and announced a 11 bonus 
issue in July 1992 The company is rais¬ 
ing through the capital issues, together 
with a rights equity issue of Rs 85 crore, 
an aggregate amount of Rs 200 crore 
towards long term working capital re¬ 
quirements, cost of opening new service 
centres and normal capital expenditure 
for purchase of moulds, jigs, etc The 
current year’s sales and net profit pro- 
jeaions are Rs 802 crore and Rs 48 crore, 
respectively, and for the next year 
(1994-95) Rs 1,140 crore and Rs 82 crore 

SM Finance 

SM Finance of the SM group is issu 
ing on December 17 with SBI Caps ac 
ting as the lead manager 50 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premium of 
Rs 13 per share to meet long-term work¬ 
ing ’capital requirements and normal 
capital expenditure The company has 
diversified its business from consumer 
durable finance to merchant banking, 
corporate finance registrars and transfer 
agents of companies and trading in 
securities It also proposes to take up bdb 
discounting, venture capital finance 
portfolio management and project 
counselling As on March 31, 1992, 
against equity share capital of Rs99 
lakh. Its reserves and surplus stood at 
Rs 148 lakh and loan funds at Rs 504 
lakh Gross fixed assets totalled Rs 118 
lakh and stock under hue purchase 
Rs 891 lakh 
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STATISTICS 


>toinion (per cent) 


Index Numben of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Qver 

Over 

Over 





(IMI42 <= 100) 

Weight 

Ubamk 

W5CK 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

in 



14-11-92 

Month 

Year 

1992 

91-92’* 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Ail Commodities 

100.0 

231.4 

0.3 

8.8 

6.2 

13^ 

10.3 

74 

74 

Primary Articles 

32.3 

236.3 

-0.2 

4.0 

4.8 

18.2 

13.0 

2.2 

4.9 

Food Articles 

17.4 

274.6 

0.6 

8.7 

7.8 

20.2 

11.8 

1.2 

9.9 

Non-food Articles 

lO.I 

227.8 

-1.9 

-3.9 

0.1 

18J 

17.0 

3.6 

-1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

10.7 

234.9 

— 

17.3 

10.0 

13.2 

12.3 

34 

54 

Manufactured Products 

57.0 

228.0 

06 

10.3 

6.4 

112 

8.4 

11.3 

9.4 






Variation (per cent) 



Coal of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1992 

Month 

Year 

1991 

1991-92 

1990-91 

89-90 

88-89 

industrial Workers 1982 = 100 

243’ 

04 

100 

61 

13.5 

11.2 

6.5 

9.1 

Urban Non-Manual Employees 1984-85 => 100 

203* 

0.5 

10.9 

5.7 

I3.S 

IIJ) 

6.9 

84 

Agricultural Labouren July 60 to 

Ill2* 

-02 

141 

6.3 

19.3 

7.5 

34 

11.4 

June 61 - 100 













Venation (per cent in brackets) 



Money and Banking ' 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Week 

Last 

Last March 31, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(16-11-92) 

Month 

.War 

1992 

91-92 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

3^47,188 

8,442 

54,013 

32,104 

49,560 

36,242 

37466 

30,877 


(2 5) 

(18.4) 

(lOJ) 

(18.5) 

(15.7) 

(19.6) 

(19.0) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

1,70,901 

1,373 

12,789 

12,607 

24,389 

2M77 

19431 

12,771 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

2,06,326 

5,499 

30,991 

15,261 

24,173 

14,832 

23,184 

21486 

Net Foreign Exch Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 

19,556 

-65 

9,827 

29 

10,098 

1419 

85 

1433 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

2,54,597 

6,082 

40,680 

23,839 

37,916 

23483 

26409 

22,105 



(24) 

(19.0) 

(10.3) 

(19.7) 

(15.3) 

(19.1) 

(18.7) 

Foreign Exchange Assets 

Rs crore 

15,768 

-95 

10.330 

1190 

9,017 

-1,710 

-600 

-830 



(-0.6) 

(19.0) 

(8.2) 

(225.5) 

(-30.0) 

(-9.5) 

(-11.6) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weight 

Latest 








Production 

Month 

Averages for 


Vuiaiion (per cent) 


(1980-81 == 100) 


(July 92) 



In 

in 

In 

In 

In 

i 



1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

General index 

100.0 

200.4 

202.5 

198.2 

0.1 

84 

8.6 

87 

7.3 

Mining and Quarrying 

11.5 

202.0 

211.2 

202.0 

0.8 

4.5 

6.3 

7.9 

34 

Manufaauring 

77.1 

191.8 

193.1 

190.7 

-14 

9.1 

8.6 

8.7 

7.9 

Electricity 

11.4 

256.6 

257.0 

244.9 

8.3 

7.8 

10.8 

94 

7.7 

Bask Industries 

394 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

54 

9.9 

5.6 

94 

Capital Goods industries 

16.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

219 

22.4 

7.0 

15.9 

184 

Intermediate Goods industries 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

4.3 

II.S 

4.8 

4.4 

Consumer Goods Industries 

23.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.3 

4.2 

64 

7.1 

Durable Goods 

2.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.9 

17 

12.0 

7.8 

18.9 

Non-Durabte Goods 

21.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.2 

7.5 

2.5 

62 

4.9 

Foreign Tirade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 







Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(July 92) 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

Expon 

Rs crore 

3,971 

15,562 

11.576 

43,978 

32,553 

27481 

20432 

15474 





(35.1) 

(17.6) 

(36.8) 

(29.1) 

(25.9) 

Import 

Rs note 

5.577 

21,635 

13,249 

47,813 

43,193 

35,416 

28435 

22444 





(10.7) 

(22.0) 

(25.4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Balance of IVade 

Rs crore 

-1,606 

- 6,073 

-1,673 

-3,835 

-10,640 

-7,735 

-8403 

-6470 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

in 



March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

I9r 

Number of Applicams on Live Register 










as at end of l^iod 

Thousand 

36,552 

36,552 

34,890 

36,300 

32,776 

30450 

30447 

3ai3l 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

369 

1,254 

1,413 

6,258 

6,376 

5,963 

5,465 

5435 

Number of Vacanaes Notiried 

Thousand 

38 

105 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

Income 

Unit 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

IM7-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

4,72,599 

4,01,569 

3,50,899 

2,94,765 

2^0.03 

2,33,799 

2,08,333 

146,723 

Gross Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

2,10,477 

1.99,329 

1,88,009 

l,70J05 

1,63,271 

1,56,566 

140,433 

144465 

Pk Capita Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

2,227 

2,148 

2,069 

1,902 

1,871 

1,844 

1,813 

1,790 


* For current year upio latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs -f Upto latest month for which data are available. NA-Not available. 

•t- * Provisional data. @ Quick estimates 

Afous: (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure letaies, e g, superscript' indicaies that tlie flguie is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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Family in Distress 

Deeaa Klurtkhate 


If Bush, Quayle and the R^ublicans are so concerned about 
family values and the survival of the American family, they 
should turn the light on some of their own attitudes and 
fdiihsophim. 


A NATION with families in rums is at last 
wrtins up to define the family and family 
values. Fimilianty with the family has not 
bred contempt for its meaning Vice- 
president Dan Quayle is quailing about 
Murphy Brown, a television sitcom 
character, mocking the importance of a 
mother bearing a child alone and calling 
It just another life-style choice Quayle 
who does not quite know how to spell 
‘pottto’ IS indulging in an etymological 
search for the meaning of the family For 
the family to exist, there should be a 
father, there should be a dutiful wife and 
a cluster of happy children around A 
single-parent family—fatherless children 
and husbandlrss wives—does not fit into 
his definition of the family He, therefore, 
wants America and Americans to haik 
back to families and family values to make 
America great But has Quayle got the 
meaning nghf’ Wordsmiihs like William 
Safire are on the track Who first thought 
of the family * The great Samuel Johnson 
was invoked Yes, he was the master of the 
English language and culture and if he did 
not know something then it simply did not 
exist Somewhere Johnson had said that 
“his lexicon might become a concomitant 
to the Family Bible” Some other wiseacre 
came up with the origin of the family in 
'famulus’, meaning ‘servant’, which in 
eludes Chnst's wife, children and domestic 
help Did they get it all wrong’’ If the 
family is a group of servants, then what 
about a happy family and family values’* 
Something has gone wrong somewhere 
Dan Quayle, whose own ascent into the 
professional stratosphere has not exactly 
been an example of reward for hard work, 
should have been careful about hitting the 
bootstrap circuit Fatherless children have 
become a symbol of modem America, not 
because there is a sexual revolution, not 
because the youth have gone berserk, not 
because there is rampant use of drugs 
Fatherless families have come out of the 
womb of a soaety sociologically and 
technologically transformed, they are also 
a tragic legacy of the Vietnam war 1he 
phenomenon is comploi and baffling and 
has nothing to do with Murphy Brown’s 


television sitcom or with the vulgarisation 
of values in the Hollywood films For 
most men a wife and a child are a son of 
a package deal, and once the marriage 
breaks up—or if there was never a mar¬ 
riage, once the relationship breaks up- 
most men find it difficult to stay actively 
involved in their children’s lives In the 
span of a single generation of Amencans, 
absent fatherhood has become pandemic 
Some 3S per cent of all children now live 
away from thar biological fathers, double 
the percentage who did so as recently as 
in the i970s Family disintegration in the 
black community—a common phenome 
non—IS not the legacy of slavery or Jim 
Crow The disintegration is progressing 
with lime The out of wedlock birth rate 
for blacks was roughly 20 per cent in 1900 
and by I989 it had shot up to 60 per cent 
The white out-of-wedlock birth rate for 
whiles, white starting from a far lower 
base, has exploded in the past generation 
f lom 5 pet cent in l%S to I9 per cent now 

There is no dearth of explanations for 
the emergence of a fatherless society A 
political scientist’s poetic fancy attributes 
It to the socialisation of the male. For 
biological and evolutionary reasons, this 
socialisation is not easily achieved and 
some substantial part of what is called the 
underclass problem anses from the in 
complete and increasingly more intrac- 
uble task of socialising some males These 
are ail, however, intellectual gymnastics, 
the pastime of ivory tower scholars 
Nobody tells you what the socialisation 
of the rnalc means In American academic 
portals empty words conceal the empty 
thoughts The villains of the non-family 
in the ghettoes are welfare mothers who 
prefer the regularity of a monthly check 
to the uncertainty of a marriage and a 
wayward father whose rustiun of child- 
rearing begins with sexual conquest and 
ends with birth No doubt there are real 
cads who measure up to this stereotype, 
but the explanation that the young girl 
opts to produce children because she 
receive* monthly checks is far Irom 
convincing. 

Could It be that values were debased by 


the Vietnam tragedy, which not only 
disgraced America and demoralised its 
youth but also bred fatherless progei^ 
when American soldiers made Vietnam a 
whore house. Twenty years after that 
heart-rending tragedy, the wages of the 
lust of American soldiers are being vistled 
upon American society Thousands of the 
fatherless children from Vietnam have 
flooded into America in the last few yean, 
searching for their fathers and seeking a 
brave new world The Red Cross Society 
IS offering a free search service to these 
fatherless children to help identify their 
fathers Shunned in Vietnam as American 
bastards, they try to regain their honour 
through father-identirication, but in vam. 
The Red Cross found that most of the 
fathers identified have asked not to have 
their addresses given to their offspring. 
There was a letter wntten by the man who 
now lives in Connecticut and sent to 
C atholic C harities after officials there 
called him to inform him that two 
American children had arrived in tte 
United States “Let me tell you one thing 
right now” the letter says, “never and I 
mean never, wnll you call any member of 
my family concerning any item involving 
or in reference to events in my past Ibu 
will not ask questions or pressure anyone 
to accept responsibility for my past life” 
These fatherless children, forsaken by 
their legitimate fathers, are eking out a 
miserable existence in depravity And yet 
US leaders are waxing eloquent about 
family values 

The lack of socialisation of the male, 
the welfare cheques and the illegitimate 
children of American soldiers are not the 
only causes of the ‘faihericssism’ of the 
American family American society has 
been rocked by the misdemeanours of 
doctors who are supposed to be the 
trustees of society Cecil B Jacobson, a 
well known fertility specialist, the inven¬ 
tor of the amniocentesis test, has been 
indicted for fatheiing more than 70 
Vihshington area children by using his own 
sperm without the knowledge of his pa¬ 
tients who approached him for fertility 
treatment This is no ordinary doctor He 
IS eminent in the profession He gave his 
women patients hormone shots that tng- 
gered false pregnancy tests, used phony 
sonograms to perpetrate frauds and then 
told them their fetuses were dead and 
would get reabsorbed in their bodies 
Desperate for children, they agreed to 
artificial insemination But the doctor, 
on the sly, used his own sperm without 
disclosing Its source to create fatherless 
children amongst respectable childless 
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■' iModien. The victinit;'Wie devustaied 
: -ihe facts that came out during the doctor’s 
trial. Now those rductant mothers will 
K spend the rest of their lives holding on to 
'' their offspring, without love and perhaps 
" with hatred. Many of them mso' well 
.,|iecome psycholo^cal wrecks, given to 
' 'lepressitm and suicide Who then created 
Estherkss families—the unscrupulous 
doctor? the new biotechnology? or the 
whole tribe of conspiring fellow medical 
practitioners? As someone said, there were 
no whistle-blowers amongst the doctors. 
They stuck together. One doctor with a 
conscience who saw a patient of Jacob¬ 
son’s in the late 1970s was so concerned 
about Jacobson’s fertility fraud that he 
mentioned it to a couple of his fellow- 
members on the State Board of Medicine 
Now he confesses that he was advised to 
back off on the specious plea that all he 
would have achieved was to wind up in 
court. The laws of defamation are so lax 
and sweeping that Jacobson would have 
tied him up in legal knots. Jacobson has 
left behind the unwanted pregnancies and 
devastated families. 

So if Bush, Quayle and the Republicans 
are so concerned about family values and 
survival of the American family, they 
should turn the light on their own 
philosophy of life. The social and political 
leaders have abdicated their responsi¬ 
bilities towards the disadvantaged, the 


meekalidiiwIiM^ihtlMecaiibn^ ' 
social backwaters. If children can be 
produced without fathers, why should 
familim not be fatherless or singl^paient? 

If American solidiers in Vietnam and 
elsewhere left behind the children they 
bred, can you blame their mothers for car¬ 
ing for their fatherless children? Wu 
debase human nature, the noble instincts 
of man, debauch science and technolc^y 
and treat civil society as a miliury 
barrack—and you get the family you 
deserve, drug-addicted, promiscuous, 
Aids-afflicted, alcoholic, and trigger 
happy with the predatory urge for 
mayhem. 

And yet eggheads in America indulge 
in logic chopping and legal casuistry in 
their search for solutions to American 
society’s descent into social anarchy. Now 
comes a jurist-cum-sociologist-cum-eco- 
nomist, Richard Posner, who, inspired by 
Nobel Laureate R H Coase who brought 
legal ratiocination to the centre of 
economic arguments, is seeking guidance 
from free market economics to explain the 
family, children and libidinous indul¬ 
gences. “Emotion and morality are irrele¬ 
vant in understanding human relation¬ 
ships’’, he says. His bizarre pronounce¬ 
ments are causing a stir as much for their 
novelty as for their absurdity and shock¬ 
ing implications. FOr him “prostitutes 
should compete with wives and girl 


their serviees**. MiMercatmot undcnCMd 
why there should be opposition to bi^- 
seUing on the opmi market, which he 
terms as the 'parents’ tight*. Stretch his 
profound economic analysis a little and 
you will know why the family has ^din¬ 
ed in Anterica. In his bo^ Sex ami 
Reason, Posner has argued thtt “the 
maintenance of conventional Vktorian- 
type sexual morality is impossible vHien 
women are economically emancipated 
from men. When wmnen are extremely 
dependent on men, then tirey will cx- 
chjuige their chastity for the male’s finan¬ 
cial protection. But once they are out in 
the market, they work with men, they have 
thdr own income and they cannot be 
repressed as effectivelyl* 

The Republicans are being hoisted with 
their own petard. The family hat been 
subverted ^ the rising self-assertion of 
women. And this deserves the*support of 
the economic analysis of Posner and 
Mihon Friedman. Those of us who for 
years have been waiting for some new idea 
in this dismal science and are about to 
write its obituary, should bestir ourselves. 
Economists might have failed to explain 
the present turbulence in the international 
economy, but it is no small success that 
they are so willing to enlighten us on 
why the family and family values have 
perished. 
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UNAUDITED FINANCIAL RESULTS (PROVISIONAL) OF 

SIX MONTHS ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1992. (Rs in Lakhs) 




Six mortals tBfided 
3081 Se^^ber, 
1992 

Corresponding six 
months in the previous 
year 1991-92 

Previous 

accounting 

year1991-92 

1. 

INCOME FROM OPERATIONS 

mn 

41146 

101692 

2. 

OTHER INCOME 

950 

850 

1463 

3. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

40319 

34370 

83976 

4. 

INTEREST 

4320 

2209 

5494 

5. 

GROSS PROFIT AFTER INTEREST BUT 
BEFORE DEPRECIATION AND TAXATION 

S121 

5417 

13685 

6. 

DEPRECIATION 

2911 

2452 

5131 

7. 

PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


605 

1385 

8. 

NET PROFIT 


2360 

7169 

9. 

PAID-UP EQUITY SHARE CAPITAL 


5773 

6015 

10. 

RESERVES 

HHHHH 


43256 


Notaa: (1) The provision for tax liability for the six months ended 30th September, 1992 is based on the projection for the full year which 
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includes assets of Caprolactam Expansion, likely to be put to use in the second half of the current financial year 1992-93. 

(2) The above financial results were taken on record by the Board of Directors at their meeting held on 27th November, 1992. 
Fertilizernagar, P. BABU 

Novetnber 27,1992. _ Managing KfetdOf 

Eamomle and PobtiiBM l|l^^ 

















Narmada Projects without 
World Bank Backing? 

GMitam Appa 


The WB aid for SSP n a disservice to India because, by keeping 
the myth of well studied and well supervised project going, it 
prevents the really important debate about whether India needs 
such a mega project at all It is also bad for the WB because it 
generates a lot of bad publicity and creates bad relationship 
between the Bank and its board of directors 


THE wnungmay be on the wail for World 
Bank (WB) mvolvement in the controver 
Slat irrigation projects on Narmada, the 
Sardar Sarovar projects Recent develop¬ 
ments in Washington suggest that by this 
time next year the WB could be forced to 
pull out, in spite of attempts by its 
managers to placate its shareholders On 
October 21, WB executive directors (EDs) 
from the US, Canada, Germany, Japan 
Australia, and Nordic countries, with 41 
per cent of the total vote among them, 
voted against the Bank management’s 
proposal to continue support for the pro 
ject Some ol those voting in favour— 
industrialised nations such as the UK, 
Austria and Holland among them- 
emphasised that the project must he 
suspended after six months if implemen 
tation IS deficient in metiing stringent 
benchmarks on resettlement and rehabi 
litation (R and R) and environmental 
issues 

The depth of feeling behind this vote 
IS best appreciated by a study of the 
'speaking note’ dated Oaober 23, cir 
culated by Peietz, the ED for the UK, who 
voted for short-term continuation (Section 
1, where the text is reproduced) This says 
The Morse report has confirmed that 
there have been serious failings in the 
design and implementation of this project 
from the outset The report is a serious 
indtcuiteni of the performance to date of 
the Indian authonties and of Bank 
management It presents clear evidence 
that the Bank’s own guidelmes in reset 
tlement have been repeatedly ignored, 
there has been consistent failure to meet 
the timetable of work on environmental 
impact assenments, and enforcement of 
compliance wnh legal covenants has been 
lax There has been no effective consulta¬ 
tion with those affected by the project, 
WKt there is insufficient baMline dau to 
measure the impact of the project Lack 
of aiieMion to the raettlement and en¬ 


vironmental aspects at the design stage has 
now resulted in questions being raised 
about the techracal and economic viability 
of (he whole project 

Similar misgivings were expressed by 
many EDs irrespective of the way they 
voted at the end of the debate It is clear, 
therefore, that this project has raised some 
senous problems between the WB and its 
executive board How has it come about^ 
The Bank had been forced into esta 
blishing an Independent Review, led by 
Morse, because of the persistent question 
ing of the project by the Board Its 
response to the Morse report (Sardar 
Sarovar- The Report of the Independent 
Review, RFl. IW2) was an exercise in 
damage limitation 1 he report was pub 
lished in June In July the ^nk mounted 
a large (14 persons) internal mission to 
India Unlike the Independent Review, an 
internal mission reports back to the Bank 
management alone The Bank manage 
ment has amj^e opportunity to modify its 
rccommendauons An impoitant part of 
the July mission’s brief was to “re-eamine 
the R and R, environmental and health 
aspects in light of the findings and recom 
mendations of the Independent Iteview 
and the management’s response” (Section 
3) It IS rumoured that the R and R 
specialists in the July mission advised the 
fonk to suspend the loans, but the Bank 
did not accept this recommendation Be 
that as It may, the Mission Briefing* 
presented by the management to lu Board 
on August S, 1992 stated the mission’s 
finding on R and R as 

Under the current policies and im 
plememation arrangements, successful 
and timely R and R was very unlikely 
However, with changes in p^icies and 
substantial strengthening of implementa 
non capaaty, successful R and R would 
be possible. 

By August S then, the July mission had 


! 
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made its recommendations to the Bowtf 
on what an appropriate action prognituMlI 
might be On September II. Lewia 
Preston, the Bank president, circulated g 
memorandum to all EDs, setting out *the 
Bank’s analyse of the current status of the 
Narmada projeas, in light of the deasions 
taken by the government of India since 
July’ This September II document, 
known as the Next Steps,^ claimed that 
policies which had been proven to hawe 
been ineffective over the past seven years, 
had been superseded by significant col¬ 
laborative solutions developed in the last 
ten weeks It asked the Board to endorse 
“continuation of support for the project 
on the basis of responses received from 
the Indian government, and subject to 
confirmation of continued iinprovements 
over the next six months, to be monitored 
against actions already agreed and bench¬ 
marks for assessing progress in imptemen- 
tation” The Independent Review, whidi 
had recommended the Bank to step back 
from the projects (i e, urge India to 
suspend construction) and consider them 
afresh, had been sidelined in one fell 
swoop 

Not surprisingly, the Morse team svas 
intensely unhqipy with tire Neset Steps. On 
October 13, 1992, Morse sent a letter to 
the WB president, copied to all the EDs, 
in which he claimed that Next Steps “ig¬ 
nores or misrepresents the mam findings 
of our review” Like the report itself, the 
letter made a dispassionate and thorough 
case to support its claim and went on to 
suggest a meeting with the EI^ IWo 
meetings took place on October 22, one 
with the EDs from C-tO nations and 
another bigger one The close vote on 
October 23 followed 

In spite of the fact that the Bank 
management’s recommendation to con¬ 
tinue funding was accepted on the 23rd, 
the distrust of the Bank’s muiagement, 
even among those supporting the manage¬ 
ment’s position, was immense According 
to a leaked document contaiiung a set of 
notes taken at the meetuig, Herfkens from 
Holland asserted that Morse was oommis- 
SKHied because Board could not trust staff 
(of the WB) Rill of Austru castigated 
management for excessive lobbying of 
EDs and claimed that management had 
not proven trustworthy on this project. 
Beretz of the UK declared that the April 
1993 review of progress made against per¬ 
formance ben^marks must include in¬ 
dependent consultants—ideally, members 
of the Morse team 

The strongest statement of denuncia- 
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tkm WK mind by Codey, the ED for 
fSteteinem of Mr E ftArick Codey, US 
Executive Director, October 22, 1992, 
R-9M68) it says. 

Our concerns about this project have not 
sutenally changed since it was brought 
lb the Board in 1985 If the problem areas 
•bsharidy identified at that tune had been 
addres^, we would not be here today 
Not CMiIy were the problems not addressed, 
they wen cewend up For seven years 
we have accepted the Bank's representa 
tions and sought to provide oversight on 
this project During this time, construe 
tion has remained absolutely on schedule, 
while the social and environmental issues 
have gone unaddressed What is at 
stake IS the cnthMrty of the Bank and the 
various government authonties in India 
(emphasis added) 

The Bank's response to ns Board's con 
cems has been the same since 1985 It 
seeks to show that this » a complex issue 
on which the cntics have got some of their 
facts wrong, that the Bank is doing the 
best It can to force the borrower to im 
prove; and that without the Bank's 
presence the situation would be much 
worse Since 1966 the Bank has sent review 
missions at su-monthly intervals to 
'supervise' the projects Included in each 
mission IS an R and R component As a 
result, the Bank's archives are probably 
the best source of information on these 
projects A by-product of these reviews i« 
that the Bank has known from the outset, 
that R and R and environmental issues 
will be a major problem for this project 
As early as I9M, long before the ‘No 
Bandh* (No Dam) slogan, its mission 
report pointed out that the government of 
Gujarat (COG) viewed resettlement “not 
as an important issue, but as an impedi 
ment to construction of the dam" GOG’s 
non-compliance with conditions under 
which the department of environment 
gave Its clearance for construction has 
been known to all Bank missions and its 
management As allied by C odey’s state 
ment above, the iiMnagement’s response 
from the outset has been to cover up and 
marginalise all unpalatable findings, the 
most devastating of which, prior to the 
Independent Review, came from Scudder 
iti After the Scudder report, as now 
after the Morse report, the Bank's tactic 
IS to admit that there are problems, and 
then go on to identify some speafic details 
of R and R or environmental issues and 
demand immediate action So, right now 
in the Bank's view, it is a major achieve 
ment tf the GOG is forced to admit that 
the cost of developing a resettlement site 
should not be deducted from the compen 
iMtion package due to an oustee, or if the 
OOG now says that the_canal affected 


fhmihes wBt be compcstsated by a *siiitaUe 
package’ after completion of sodcH 
economic studies in essence it is the same 
piecemeal incremental approach which 
has brought us to the ** prevailing 
policies and implementation arrange¬ 
ments’’, under which, the July mission 
claimed that “successful and titiiely R and 
R was very unlikely” It ts a policy which 
seeks to do a little better in some direc- 
iion, rather than face the issue of how to 
stop the rot 

And what a rot it is* Consider, by way 
of example, the issue of the canal-affected 
people about which I have some personal 
knowledge, having carried out a field 
study for a research project’m February 
1992 For the offiaals of the Nigam (the 
Gujarat government agency executing the 
project) that I met, the pitMem was sim 
pie Look at the construcaon schedule, 
work out whexi to acquire the land need 
ed for construction, find the price that has 
to be paid for the land in a given village, 
pay It to the owner (Khatedar) as recorded 
in the land register, and acquire the land 
under the Land Acquisiuon Act If there 
are local difficuities about grazing land, 
village schools, etc, use threats, promises, 
extra money for leaders, or whatever else 
you need to use to get the land and start 
construcuon Every village I visited, whoe 
land had been acquired for the canal, had 
the same expenence in its dealings with 
the Nigam, and yet all the Nigam olficers 
and the GOG people I spoke to believed 
that there was no dissatisfaction among 
the canal affected people 

The actual problems, however, are many 
and varied Tb summarise 

Compensation (or land and homes has 
been discriminatory, inadequate and in 
violation of the law Normally, one price 
IS fixed for all land acquired from anyone 
in a village, with an arbitrary mark up for 
irrigated land, but no other distinction 
This leads to gross injustice. For example, 
uniingated land from Kunvarpura, a nch 
(Bhagat) Patel’s village in the Sankheda 
block of Baroda district, was bought at 
Rs 4,725 per acre while imgated land from 
poor Rajput farmers of Kbbyari next door 
was acquired for Rs 2,8(X) per acr& Hardly 
anyone I met had been paid enough to 
buy another plot of the same size in the 
open market According to a study^ by 
Srivastava, Seetharaman and Mehta of 
the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad (IIMA), Gujarat's courts 
have been taking the same view in legal 
cases brought by the canal-affected 
people, by awarding between 112 and 583 
per cent increase in compensation 

Data collected from seven villages dur¬ 
ing my field visit revealed that on average 


Iniid hdd in did IMM OM 
(owner) supports 2.9 fattitfiks. 

I met several poor formen who had hut 
all their land they had received the same 
cash compensation as nch farmers or 
farmers losing only a tiny amount of land. 
The canal had ruined their livelihood. 
However, according to the IIMA report, 
the Nigam had no data on who became 
landless due to canal-related acquisitions 
The 1981 Census data available from 
Agricultural Commission Records, 
Gujarat, show clearly that in spite of 
regional variations number of small or 
marginal landowners is high in Gujarat 
So the problem of small fsrmers burn¬ 
ing landless because of the canal is here 
to stay 

No compensation was paid for non- 
revenue land, which is a part of the vdlage 
economy 

Many canal-anected families showed 
me letters, sent from Gandhinagar, pro¬ 
mising them priority in jobs They com¬ 
plained that hardly any local people were 
employed in construction work which is 
earned out by contractors who bring their 
own labour force. 

L.abour laws are flouted here as 
elsewhere in India—the few I met who 
were employed in construction-related 
work had to work on a casual basis for 
long penods, without even minimum 
wages 

In the upper reaches, the canal bifur¬ 
cates many farms, and makes parts 
inaccessible 

Construction work causes a lot o( 
avoidable damage to nearby land I saw 
fields destroyed by constant truck 
movements, by dust clouds created by 
construction work or by unprotected digs 
for the earth required for construction 

Diversion of natural drainage channels 
('kotars') to suit construction requirements 
leads to damage to nearby farms, and even 
flooding of whole villages For example, 
in Moti Manekpur (block Vaghadta, 
district Baroda) where three kotars have 
been combined into one, the villagers had 
to smash down the earthworks of the 
canal and divert water into it to save the 
village Itself from inundation after the 
monsoon rains in 1991 

No help IS given to prepare new sites for 
homesteads that have to move; and no ac¬ 
count IS taken of the space needed for cat¬ 
tle in a village homestead. 

Wells and trees on acquired land are 
fbigotten about and oommon grazing land 
('gochar') is not adequately compensated 
for 

There is no consultation with the af¬ 
fected people Had there been any, the 







IMW 4lM«lt)ilMWtl 
Made fimn oemiiiensatiofl payn^ 
trees plMtted ahMgnde the canal couW 
have been edected to be ustful for the 
local pofHilation; bow careful location of 
bndfei could have benefited villages 
without iacreasing the project costs, how 
crass channels have afaeuly silted up badly 
in some places; how new homes were ar- 
bitrartiy amalgamated into naghbouring 
panchayau; how taxes were being col¬ 
lected on acquired land and homes 

And so the btany of actual problems on 
the ground goes on, although Nigam of- 
• fkials showed no awareness of them For 
example, C C Patel, the erstwhile chair¬ 
man of the Nigam, claimed that “farmers 
in the majority cases have come forward 
to hand over the land willingly” (C C 
Patel, 'What Is Wrong with IIM Study’, 
The Times of India, February II. 1992) 
And this in spite of the targe number 
(thousands according to The Times of 
Indm, Ahmedabad, February 27.1992) of 
court cases for fair compensation reported 
by tlw IIMa study, in spite of the fact that 
itoliyan. where all homes are hit, is refus 
tng to move, in spite of the fact that 
Gadkoi (block Nandod, distnct Bharuch), 
among others stopped construction work 
several times until a new bridge was pro 
mised The July mission was right in say 
ing that with this state of affairs, “sue 
cessful and timely R and R is unlikely ’ 
What IS difficult to see is the evidence 
for their hope that, “with changes 
in policies successful R and R is 
possible” 

According to the WB’s operational 
guidelines, successful R and R means no 
affected person should be economically 
worse off by a WB supported project To 
do that you have to undersMnd the nature 
of rural poverty for which you need dif 
fereni data—data that do exist You need 
to know who are the current beneficiaries 
from the use of land needed for construe 
tion, and how much usable land they will 
be left with Village records are adequate 
for assessing the latter One sarpanch pro¬ 
duced a complete map for me showing all 
the acquired land and all the remaining 
land with survey numbers in a matter of 
days. So given the will, the G(Xi can col 
leci this date although the former is a little 
more difficult Merely looking at the land 
ownership records (village form 7/12) does 
not give you the requued information 
because ownership and gainful use are not 
the same thing In all areas of Gujarat 
small plots of land registered in one 
owner's name support, on average, more 
than one family, liiere are many reasons 
The Bomfaiv Prevention of Fiagmentation 


and ConsoUdationof HoUingit Am does 
not allow legal divisiOtt of small pims 1b 
transfer ownership is an expensive 
business because you need to pay bribes 
In many communities it is customary to 
leave land in the name of the eldest sur 
viving male, although all his sons or 
brothers may be living separately In such 
cases the joint family land is the main 
dependable source of food for more than 
just one family Acquisition of such land 
will make several land poor families— 
marginal farmers—landless Cash com 
pensation is the worst thing you can do 
in such cases On the other hand, some 
rich farmers have registered family land 
under several names to avoid the Land 
Ceiling Act Compensating only the legal 
owner in such cases may leave the tiller 
without any compensation, while pro 
viding a lucrative selling opportunity to 
the sleeping partner There is also a pro 
blem with encroachers, users of waste 
land, Gochar land, etc So the data you 
need are over and above what is recorded 
on paper And it has to be collected on 
a case by case basis, rather than by a 
socio economic survey, because the WB 
guidelines demand that no one should be 
economically worse off But make no 
mistake, the data are available Every 
sarpanch knows the real situation on 
the ground A willing administration 
can colleci the data If construction 
depended on it we would surely have it by 
now 

But construction does not depend on 
It, and there lies the rub After all, Scudder 
alerted the WB about the most important 
human aspea of the problem in 1983, 
even before the loan agreement was sign 
cd His repcwi' dated November 1983 
says 

T he width and length of the mam ShP 
(Sardar Sarovar Project) canal is such that 
It might require the acquisition of the total 
landholdings of some small holders along 
the way While those landholders are to 
receive cash compensation, increase in 
property values along the canal may make 
It difficult, if not impossible, for them to 
acquire equivalent lands Some sort ol 
special assistance ma> be needed for such 
households In Sn Lanka, for exam 
pie, those whose farmlands are acquired 
for main canal construction have the op 
non of receiving irrigated land m the com 
mand areas of the Accelerated Mahasveit 
Project 

What did the WB do with this knowledge*’ 
In 1992 Its benchmark on the canal af 
fected people (CAFs) says 
Gujarat will be expected to have com¬ 
pleted a socio-economic survey of the 
CAFs and to have developed a suitable 
pohey package for these people to be 


nevwwod by the Sank. CAf^ vtlib MHII 
already lost 2S par cent or mope of 
land to the canal will need to have bibv; 
identified and interim rehabil&MiM^ 
measures should have been put in 
for small and marginal farmers 
whom lands have been acqwred, as M9 \ 
as^those who have now become ctthM ^ 
landless or marginalised >. 

So the benchmark asks for four tinofR*'' 
a socio-economic survey, a suitable po^ 
package, identification of CAFk who lUMl'', 
lost 25 per cent or more land, and interiM 
rehabilitation measures for small M|M(. 
marginal farmers ' 

Is It not surprising that 9 years after 
Scudder’s report the Bank is still irjnm 
to get the borrower to devise a compeB- 
sation package for small holders along ftie 
canaP What has the Bank learnt frmn Ms 
last attempt to get the GOG to carry out 
the same job** In 1991, at the behest of die 
WB, the IIMA was asked by*the Nigam 
to carry out an extremely comprehensiye 
survey of the canal-affected people. 
However, in framing the terms of leferenoe 
It was agreed that “it would actuaUy 
require surveying two or three thousand 
khatedars. whicn is not possible wifiui die 
time period provided" So the IIMA team 
was given the limited task to examine 
(1) The adequacy of the existing formula 
for compensation. (2) the case for dif¬ 
ferential compensation on certain rational 
basis, (3) the case for other measures of 
compensation, like rehabilitation, and 
(4) the need for paying compensation m 
other ways than cash 
When the IIMA team gave its report to 
the Nigam in October 1991, the Nigam 
chose not to make it public, until the 
Ahmedabad edition of The limes of 
India (February 7,1992) acquired a copy 
and published the findings C C Patel thM 
launched a vitriolic attack on the IIMA 
study, and refused to implement its 
recommendations 

Suppose we take the chanteble view and 
accept that the ineffectiveness of all 
previous attempts by the Bank to get the 
project authorities to devise a package for 
the CAFs will not be tepeated this time 
How are the project authorities suppos¬ 
ed to identify all those khatedars who 
have lost 25 per cent or more of tlwir land 
within SIX months*’ How is the Bank go¬ 
ing to monitor whether the GOG is col¬ 
lecting all the relevant data*’ The bendi- 
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|^«rk in&isis on a $ocio<ccoiK>iiiic: survey: 
‘\but the datJi you need are about the cir- 
t cwnstances of individual khaledars! 

And who is to judge whether the policy 
-^package develop^ to satisfy the bench- 
.<^i^rk is suitable? Suitable in what sense? 

iintil ail gainful users of land are com- 
' "'iiensated, a package is not suitable enough 
to meet the WB’s operational guidelines. 
But there is no mention of even an 
awareness of this problem—requiring a 
case by case study—in the Next Steps or 
in the benchmark. 

Like most of the benchmarks this is 
simply too vague and too late. What 
should have been done as the project 
assessment exercise is being suggested as 
a benchmark for continuing the funding 
of this project. And while we await the 
result of the Bank's review of what it con¬ 
siders satisfactory in six months, what is 
to happen to those already made landless 
by the caiul? Who is to ensure that GOG 
will deliver according to its new package, 
the sole purpose of which seems to be to 
satisfy the Bank’s EDs, rather than the 
poor khatedars. The fact is that for India’s 
developers people affected by such pro¬ 
jects have never mattered. The real light 
is between good and evil, between 
democratic development and elitist, un¬ 
caring devetopment. And the WB is on the 
wrong side For the first'time in India the 
democratic opposition is strong enough 
to force a real reappraisal of a mega pro¬ 
ject. Continued WB involvement may be 
delaying the day. In Next Steps the WB 
management gives two reasons for 
continuing. 

First, with the agreed actions and follow¬ 
up implementation steps the SSP 
represents an economically sound invest¬ 
ment which meets the objectives laid out 
for this project. Second, continued Bank 
involvement in the project if warranted by 
continuing progress will help ensure a bet¬ 
ter development result, including improved 
treatment of the large number of people 
still to be resettled. 

The WB may regard SSP a sound in¬ 
vestment because it is money loaned to a 
reputable borrower, unlikely to default on 
payment. Recent policy changes by the 
government of India may tempi the WB 
not to ’upset' the new. pliable administra¬ 
tion which may be able to absorb further 
loans that may be regarded as ‘sound in¬ 
vestments’. However, one may be entitled 
to doubt whether SSP is a sound invest- 
mem for India in the light of the Indepen- 
dem Review team’s rqxin. In any case, the 
second reason is false. Any improvements 
in R and R that have come about are not 
the doing of the Wfi^ although they may 
have been agreed between the WBand the 


GOd.'tJi<$ me a direct rmult Ihe 
worldwide protest aimnst the dam. Would 
the WB have estabhihed an Independent 
Review at all, were it not for tiK vociferous 
demands of the worldwide opposition 
movement? Would its EDs be asking 
awkward questions without the same op¬ 
position? After all, the Next Steps 
(Sections 4.06 and 4.0?).notes: 

... the Bank has the (legal) option to sus¬ 
pend disbursements when... the Bor¬ 
rowers and the Project states have failed 
to carry out... R and R under the pro¬ 
ject ... It is worth noting that (such) a 
legal basis for suspension exists in most, 
if not all. Bank projects in which signifi' 
cant implemenution problems are en¬ 
countered (Explanations added in 
brackets). 

So the real reason why in this particular 
case missions are flying around (at whose 
cost?) is not to “help ensure a better 
development result” but because there is 
such a groundswell of opposition. The 
EDs referred to it again and again in the 
October 23 meeting. They should know 
that the o.'.Iy leal effect of the WB involve¬ 
ment is that it provides a cover for the 
dam builders to hide under, apart from 
providing the much needed foreign cur¬ 
rency support. US ED Codey’s statement 
is very forthright on the consequence! for 
the executive board of continuing the 
Bank’s involvement: 

It will be a rejection of the independent 
Review, which will bring into question the 
integrity of this process and the Board'.s 
willingness to exercise its responsibilities. 

It will signal that no matter how 
egregious the situation, no matter how 
flawed the project, no matter how many 
policies have been violated, and no mat¬ 
ter how clear the remedies prescribed, the 
Bank will go forward on its own terms. 

in six months we may have studies com¬ 
pleted or commissioned, but there just will 
not have been enough tiiiK to judge real 
on the ground progress. 

The founding fathers of the WB 
intended it to be an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
There are some within it who believe pas¬ 
sionately that development projects sup¬ 
ported the Bank can and should be for 
the benefit of the poor. Unfortunately, 
they are a tiny minority, and not in posi¬ 
tions of power. Senior maiuigement, on 
the other hand, represent a different 
mind set. Successful completion of 
^economically sound' and 'developmentai- 
ly important’ projects is their main con¬ 
cern. If one of these projects is shown to 
harm the poor or damage the environ¬ 
ment, they ate content to get a formal pro¬ 
mise from the borrower to monitor and 
mend all that. Lacking in any commit- 


merit to fumhme^i ' 


end 19 supporting m^ projects of 
dubknis vatuA auch as the Sandw Sarotyar 
Projects. 

The executive board of the WB has two 
major groupings. Major industrial naihms 
who provide the btUioits that the Bank 
iendl form one group with a majority yoK 
between them; while the borrawers, mtiiii- 
ly third world iwtions, make up the other. 
There is a tacit understanding among 
the latter grouping that no one votes 
against a loan to any other. It is all 
the more ominous, therefole, that the 
vote on October 23 was so close. IL 
means that any two countries out of 
Austria, France. Holland. Italy and UK 
could swing the balance in six months* 
time. 


Any honest assessment in six months’ 
time is bound to find that not all the 
benchmarks have been met! In fact in 
some cases, such as the canal, it is im¬ 
possible to meet them in six months. So 
it is time for the WB to bow to the 
ineviuble. It should acknowledge that it 
has tried for years to get the project 
authorities to keep their promises on 
R and R and environmental issues 
without si'ccess. The WB aid for SSP is 
a disservice to India because, by keeping 
the myth of well studied and well super¬ 
vised project going, it prevents the n^iy 
important debate about whether India 
needs such a mega project at all. It is also 
bad for the WB because it generates a lot 
of bad publicity and creates bad relation¬ 
ship between the Bank and its board of 
directors. The World Bank could do itself 
a favour. 


Nolea 
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Edacation Programme under Attack 

KiiiliM Kumar 


socuri elemenu bettcHiit over 
in many parts of the country to aoocMH'AI 
modate qifasi>fascist viewt of educatioiiL ,1 
The bending and the attempts to sMtr 
uninwived in events deman^ng pidrfiO'V 
response have, in a way. hastened the atr 


Early last month two ongoing programmes of Eklavya, a 
voluntary institution which has pioneered innovative ideas in 
educatirm and has been working within the state education system 
in Madl^ Pradesh earned the displeasure of the BJP state 
gov^ment and were ordered to be closed down. This is an 
indicator of the limits of non-political efforts to withstand the 
feudai-trading-middle class combine which governs the state. 

EKLAVYA has been known as a voiun- with senior BJP leaders in Delhi, in- 


tack on Eklavya. The next round of at-* >. 
tack will inevitably be on the HSTP udikfa ' 
involves hundreds of government sdiooi ' 
teachers and thousands of diildren fat 
several districts. Indications are tha t the 
government might co-opt the HSUP ^ 
rather than close it down. 

It merits attention that the dnunatk 
order on Eklavya coincided with the 
physical attack by BJP activists on ' 
Brahma Dev Sharma, a highly reflected 
IAS officer and educationist who look 


laiy institution with a distinction: it works 
iiis^ the state system of education. The 
kind of work it has been doing has no 
match anywhere in the country, both in 
terms of s^ and impact, (te Mother 7, 
the BJP government of Madhya Pradesh 
issued the order to close down two of 
Ektavyafs important programmes, namely, 
Prashika (acronym for Primary Education 
Programme) and the sociid studies pro¬ 
ject which includes the preparation of 
innovative textbooks covenng the social 
sciences, including history. Issued in the 
name of the governor, the order does not 
say that it will apply with retrospective ef¬ 
fect, but that is how it will work, consider¬ 
ing that it disrupts the programmes in 
mid-session. It will require children to 
abandon the Eklavya textbooks (publish¬ 
ed by the State Textbook Corporation) 
which they have been using since July and 
buy another set consisting of books used 
state-wide 

On the face of it, the govmiment's deci¬ 
sion to close down these programmes 
looks sudden. Like all otha- projects of 
Eklavya. including the publication and 
dissonination of a science magazine for 
children, these two programmes also had 
the state government's approval and co¬ 
operation. There was no question of 
financial liability as Eklavya runs itself 
with central government assistance, main¬ 
ly from the department of science and 
technology (DSi^. The MP government, 
it appears from available evidence, has 
ma^ up its mind to uproot Eklavya. The 
order of November 7 cites as rationale for 
clbsure the evaluation done by a commit¬ 
tee whose report has been kept confiden¬ 
tial. Earlier, a committee had been ap¬ 
pointed to evaluate the older and more 
widely known activity of Eklavya, namely, 
the Hodiangabad S^nce Teaching Pro¬ 
gramme (HSTP). Informally the minister 
i of plication Vikiam ^Amla had this sum- 
, mer articulated his desire that Eklavya 
members should start packing up. Repre¬ 
sentatives of Eklavya tried to negotiate 
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eluding Aral Behari Vajpayee, obviously voluntary retirement to devote himself to 

to no avail. That the government should the cause of tribal people, especially in the 

first hit at Ekiavya’s social studies pro- Bastar area which is where he was 

gramme makes sense, in view of the assaulted. Sharma was the .direct or of 

analytical and socio-political orientation public instruction in MP when the HSTP, 

given to the study of the past in the history in its embryonic form, was initially pm- 

portion of the Eklavya texts. Indeed, these muted to be launched in govemmm 

textbooks are superior to the reputed, so- schools in 1969. The sanction given by 

called 'leftist' history series of the him enabled Anil Sadgopal to undertake 

NCERT, mainly because they reflect an this project in rural schools in the 

underst^ing of children and teacher- neighbourhood of Kishore Bharati. 

child interaction in real, ordinary Eklavya is an offshoot of KB which of- 

classrooms. Like al| other Eklavya ficially closed down about a year ago. 

materials, they have been produced after KB’s campus near Miya Pipmriya vtila^ 

intensive interaction with teachers, and in is now us^ by an RSS-trust to organise 

this sense they oury f<»ward the com- training and discussion programmes, 

munity campaign Ekiavya's science pro- Legal struggle against the MP govera- 

gramme symbolises in several mofussil ment's award of this campus has been, in 

areas of south-western MP. The closure the meanwhile^ initiated by Hargovind 

of the modest and newer primary educa- who filed a petition in the Supreme Court 

tion programme is obviously an attempt on NovembCT 23. Backing him is a small 

to camouflage the BJFs wrath against Uk organisation of landless labourers which 

history pedagogy embedded in Ekiavya's KB had assisted to form m a criticai jtiiase 

texts. Some time back, a special issue of of its tangled final phase. 

Hoshangabad Vigyan, a magazine for Whatever the eventual outcome of the 
teachers, on the Ayodhya controversy had KB-Eklavya story turns out to be^ it 

earned enough wrath of the RSS and the already illustrates the limits of non- 
Bajrang Dal to deserve public burning of political efforts to withstand the feudai- 
its copies. trading-middle class combine which 

The image of Eklavya as a 'leftist* governs MP. It also shows the futility 

organisation is neither new nor false, of attempts to separate educational 

although every attempt has been made, issues from political and ideological 

especially m the recent past to disown this choices in the putative interest of sur- 

image and to keep Ekiavya's public vival spaces. The idea that the deeper 

discourse purely academic llie tension issues of social transformation n^ 

surrounding Eklavya and inside it (active, to be attended to in an open, unmasked 

paid employees are over 40) over this mat- discourse continues to lose ground and 

ter is an instructive exanyle of left-liberal supporters. 

Available 

Review of Women Studies 

The Review of Women Studies appears twice yearly as a supplement to the last issues 
of April and October The April 2S, 1992 issue was a collection of well-researched, 
original articles focusing on Women: Rights and Law. Earlier collections have focused 
on Women and Their Bodies (April 1990), Ideology of Motherhood (October 1990), 
Institutions. Beliefs, Ideolc^ies: Widows, Education and Social Change (April 1991) 
and Women and the Media (October 1991). 

For copies please write to: Circulation Manager, Economic and Political WMciy, 
Hitkari House, 284, Shahid Bhagatsingh Road, Bombay 400 038._ 
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Count Down to Kar Sewi 

Amamh Misn 

\ _ 

^Ihough some conflict in the aftermath of Decembar 6 camiof be 
ruled out, at a wider level the Congress and the BJP appear to 
have achkved a balance on the Ayodhya issue. 


THE pre-Deoember 6—the date when the 
‘kar seva’ at Ayodhya is scheduled to 
start—situation in UP smacks of what 
happened in 1990, but with a difference. 
Like then, streams of kar sevaks frcnn dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country are to be seen 
in nearly all major UP cities, most of 
them he^ng for i^odhya. Siinilar events 
in 1990 had led to confitmutions with the 
state authorities and a lot of sympathy for 
the kar sevaks. But this time around, with 
a state government committed to the con¬ 
struction of the temple on the disputed 
site, the air of omfrontation has been 
repboed by the expectation of an easy sail¬ 
ing throu^ of the whole process, in fact, 
the response of the local populace is strik¬ 
ingly lacking in enthusiasm. The kar 
sevaks themselves are mostly drawn from 
outside the state (notably the south) and 
apart from the involvmnent of cadres and 
the immediate support base of the BJP- 
RSS-VHP combinations, there is little 
evidence of the hysteria that had gnpped 
UP and north India two years ago. 

This is partly the outcome of the way 
the Ayodhya affair has developed during 
the last few days. At first prime minister 
Narasimha Rao's visit to Allahabad, 
where he had stuck to what amounted to 


Court decision, L K Advani and Murli 
Manohar Joshi embarked on 'rath yatra* 
to ^odhya from Kashi and Mathuta 
respectively. These two centres, located in 
east and west UP. are the sites of the other 
two controversies through which the BJP 
wants to present its version of a Hindu 
Rashtra as the solution to the problem of 
the nation’s unity and integrity. This 
theme has been figuring prominentiv in 
the speeches of L K Advani, though he 
has also -been asserting that kar seva 
means physical labour and not the singing 
of bhajans and kirtans. There is little 
doubt mat the pitch of BJP’s rhetorK is 
gomg to rise markedly in the build-up to 
the 6th. but this now appears more as a 
compensatory gesture for the playing 
down of the Ayodhya issue in a bid to ac¬ 
commodate the Hberal section of the 
mainstream intelligentsia. Desinie the 
appearance of confrontation, the stance 
adopted by central government is not up- 
pos^ to the B)P plan in arqi fundamental 
way. There is m fact talk of an undeclared 
allianoe between the Congress and the B)P. 
Though some conflict in the aftermath of 
December 6 cannot be ruled out, at a 
wider level the Congress and the BJP have 


But «l^ the tyro iRi^ jMviltoeM 
once be sent is thn a bwi i hg Rk 
ptdltical scene, the hdtiative IwiniBed by 
10 non-Congress oppositioa pWlles hn 
adde d a new dinwiidon to it. Neirty dl 
the hnpurunt forces, indudiaig the CPI 
the CPKM). inv Jenata Dal (1) dud 
Muiayam Sinid>’s SP have johnd a call 
to go in for an anti-kar seva asatch on 
December S which wiU be directed sOed- 
fkaBy agnnst aiv activity or conitniciioai 
on the disputed site. This is a dtnifieaat 
developmm. The last time these efgKMd* 
tion parties, barring the Janata Did and 
the IPF, were undde to put up even a 
token show of resistance on the matter, la 
the meetings of the various tq^sodtioB 
parties held to deckle on a course of ac¬ 
tion. these parties, and partkularbr the 
CPl(M), were once again keen to pursue 
their old approach of laying primary em¬ 
phasis on the veidkt of the Supicaie 
Court and the moves of bodies Ite the 


National Integiatiao CoundL Thededion 
to lead a march was mainly an IHF pro¬ 
posal which ultimately prevailed after 
heated debate and severe ledstanoe. The 
factor which tilted the balaiice in its 


favour was the late support attended by 
the CPf and other parties, esnept CPKM) 
and Miuayam Singh's outfit TUsinidaliwi 
also brought the left in the fore fro nt as 
the nucleus of an anti-BJP, non-Coenscss, 
‘left-centrist* move However, it is sdU not 
cotain how far tire other left parties are 
willing to go in the puniiit of this line; Use 
CPI appears keen, but the CPKM) is 
dithering, it is also doubtful whet^ Kk 
other parties will go aU the way in mofalBs- 
ing their support base for the event 


SuatainiUile Enei^jfy Economy 


a confrontationist line on Ayodhya, and 
a few other pronouncements of the Con¬ 
gress had fuelled speculation about a 
'hard' stance by the Congress. The pros 
and cons of a possible dismissal of the 
BJP state government were being weighed 
and the saffron parties had also raised the 
pitch of their battle cries. But the decision 
of the Supreme Court to restrict activity 
on the 6th to symbolic kar seva (inter¬ 
preted as just singing of bhajans and kir¬ 
tans) and the state government’s assurance 
on the subject changed the scenario to a 
great extent. These developments were 
taken to signal a partial victory for the 
central govenunent which was followed by 
the toning down of confrontationist 
postures. 

On the other hand, though the BJP suf¬ 
fered an apparent setback, it got a new op- 
portuiuiy to shift the focus avray from the 
controversy surrounding the construaion 
of the Ayodhya temple to the larger issues 
which the party hopes to bring on to the 
national bpenda. Following the Supreme 


THE Global Environment Rsahty (GEF), 
an international fund set up in 1990 and 
administered by the World Bank, the 
United Nations Development Programme, 
and the Umted Nations Environment Pro¬ 
gramme. has taken on part of the role of 
financing efficiency and renewables 
projects by making grants designed to 
slow global warmup. 

But there are two big limitations with 
the GEF. First, the GEFs total funds— 
$ I 3 billion for (hree years, of which only 
40 to SO per cent can be energy-related— 
are not up to the task of reforming energy 
development The multilateral develop¬ 
ment banks lend nine times as much ea^ 
year on iraditional energy projects. 
Second, by including them m its portfdlio, 
(he GEI sustains the false notion that 
these projects are not economiad on iheir 
own, but only as a means to reduce emis¬ 


sions of carbon dioxide The institution s 
real impact will be felt once the develop¬ 
ment banks’ enure energy loan portfohw 
follow the pattern of today’s GEF grants 
in emphasismg efficient and renev wd sles. 

The GEFs shortoommgsexpoM ■ 
ing weakness of the United Nodons: (ttoe 
IS no central U N energy agdicy other 
than the international Atomic Eangy 
Agency—which immotes the otpovt of 
nuclear poster to devOkiping nitkim ia «d- 
dition to monitoring nutteu proiiftiMloo. 
lb shift the woiU community towaid a 
sustainable energy economy wiU i«q[iiire 
addhional international leadenMp. Anew 
internationai mats sgimciy omdd tthethc 
lead role in promoting effuaem cneigy 
systems. 

EmpoweriHg Devetopmeni: The Mrw 
Enagy Equetum, Worldwatch ngwr 111, 
November 1992, 
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Mtormey and Arrack in Andhra 

M %«twnin 


Hk uiti-vnck can^paigtt ia Andhra Pradesh shorn that literacy 
plays a stgrUHcant roh in raising the consciousness of the 
uttlettaed in gaieral and women in particular, even when the 
scheme if government-sponsored. 


WHEN the miioiuU Ihency minion 
(NLM). one of the five technotogy mis- 
•kMu, wes Muled during Rajiv Gendhi’s 
time; little did the government imagine 
that the fall-out of the mb«on would 
initiaie a powerful women’s movement in 
Amttira Pndesh demanding a ban on the 
sile of arrack. The anti-ariack agiution 
launched by women in the course of the 
NLM has taken such deep roots in the 
Andhra countryside dun the yearly arrack 
auctions have bear postponed indefiniteiy 
in Nellore district and some other areas. 
But even in many areas where auctions 
have taken place; sale of arrack has 
become almost inqiossible as hundreds of 
agitating women have successfully 
prevented the entry of trucks and jeeps 
bringing arrack into the villages. 

The origin of this movement can be 
traced back to the hnpleinentation of the 
rwtional literacy (uogramme in the state 
two years aga Earlier aduh literacy pro¬ 
grammes had been a failure in Andhra 
Pradesh, as elsewhere in the country, as 
imidementation took place from the *top’ 
without the conscious participation of the 
unlettered adults for whom the program¬ 
mes were meant. The NLM. officially 
launched in Nellore district from October 
2, 1990, was implemented from January 
1991 after an intensive preparation lasting 
four months. Apart from the tnditiotuil 
modd of reading and writing, develop¬ 
ment as an instrumem of change and em¬ 
powerment of women formed the core of 
the inogramme. Ihking the Ernakulam 
ot p a i mem where 100 per cent hteracy was 
achieved fbr the first time in any dinnet 
in the country, the Ndlore programme 
had adopted the Icampfaign) approach’. 
In the Mellore experiment, the collector, 
bdongiag to one of the scheduled castes, 
u«s the official organiser as well as the 
moving sphit behind the campaign. Prior 
to the implementatioo of the programme 
m daboi^ caerdse involving the people, 
the ptditical parties and the all-powerful 
husaaacracy was worhs d out toing into 
whnaa gsiahL Naflosa diairici artth a 
hmm m or aSM (aarimml avan#c 
SIM Bwf mM aianM 4L11) Imd hdeh 
IM li wH iiBMirkiMstWlSi^ViWmp.’nre 
tMVN fpiii# sdw MHhkved to he made 


literate in about 200 contact hours, at the 
rate of two hours per diQr, a maximum of 
asix diQfsa week, with duses held in the 
late evmiing between 8 and 10 pm. 

At the apex leveL the ocdlector with the 
help of a team of committed and dedi¬ 
cated officers had constituted committees 
like an academic committee to write and 
prepare primers for the target group and 
a cultural committee to convey the mean- 
ir^ of and need for literacy in the form 
of song, drama and street pii^ As 
government-sponsored programmes 
generally have limited popular i«)peaL the 
NelloR sponsors took qiecial care to con¬ 
vey the importance of hteracy in the rural 
areas with the association and co¬ 
operation of various sections of the com¬ 
munity including officials, non-ofiidals. 
politick parties, MLAs, sarpanChes and 
various groups such as of women and 
youth and professional botfies such as of 
teachers, it was estimmed that the district 
with 46 mandab and 1J200 villages needed 
about 40,000 volunteers to teadi 4.3 lakh 
people; the majority of them women. The 
pre-implementation programme consisted 
of pamphleteering, wall-postering and a 
number of ‘padayatras* uiHlertaken by the 
sponsors and others, many times led i^ 
the collector himself. As the main purpose 
of the campaign was to motivate not only 
illiterates but also literates who were 
expected to become volunteers, ‘kala- 
jatharas’ or cultural teams were formed 
with a large contingent of 800 artists 
hailing predmrunantly from the rural 
areas drawn from all over the district. The 
’jatharas’ gave about IflOO performances 
in an idioffl and hmguage undentood by 
the village folk. The themes included pro- 
btems encountered in life because of 
illiteiacy, exploiution of labour, low 
wages, untoudubility, powerlessnm in 
general, social evils lilre dowry, heavy 
drinking, wife4>eating. etc Usu^, after 
the conclusion of acukund ‘jtthan*. a caO 
was given inWthig volunteers who were 
Uhely to be i nt erested in taktag up the 
work. Thear whn ii nhai iS Hiad were 
aakad to take an oath hi the praamqg of 
the audiaacr h> work Are the iMMWti of 
ilMtwacy. The m s t h o d became sepoputar 
durt about M,000 voh i assa rs ngfaneicd 
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their names when the need was only far 
40,000. As a senior ofTida! assodaledw^ 
the canmaign put it. not oidy competWtK 
but also a certain ideolmdeal framewMt 
underscoring the impprtance of a peopidb 
movement in f^hting illiteracy and id ' 
literacy as a key concept in undmumdiag 
the nature of exploitation influtmced the, 
agenda. Liberal use of the themes df , 
Gaddhai; himsdf a scheduled cash; in the 
form of song and drama were used to 
attract the viUagers. 

After creathig the necessary atmosphere 
in favour of literacy an academic comndl- 
tee consisting of 80 Central Resource 
Persons (CRP) was formed to write the 
primers for the unfettered and guide 
books for the volunteers. Altogether three 
primers and two guide books were writ¬ 
ten. In each villas there were many 
schools, each school with .10 students 
headed by a volunteer. The attendance in 
the schools was usually near AiH and after 
the completion of the 200-hour contaa 
programme, the student had to pass 10 
tesu to claim a ceitiricate. Mxnit IJ lakh 
certificates were awarded to the sttccesaftil 
candidates in the first phase; with wmnen 
secunng one lakh certificatea. Most can¬ 
didates belonged to the scheduled castes 
and backward classes. An interesting 
development was that as the entire village 
was charged with a 'literacy atmoqiber^, 
there was a positive impact on the eiuol- 
ment of students in the regular schools. 

As the main purpose of die campaign 
was not only gair^ literaqr but also 
development and empowerment, the post- 
literacy programme emuisted of tte 
formation of Jana Oietana Kendras 
(Centres ibr Ifeopicfs Awaraiest) where 
problems facing the village were dheussad. 
These kendras. numbering 6J)00, t«nw*** 
very popular, with women taking a 
leading part in their functioning. CaBad 
the village parliament, the heaAw 
became a beehive of activity, not osdy to 
discuss the general problems feoed by the 
village but also as a meeting ground ftir 
women to discuss their proUems and 
share their experiences with other wona. 
The pitvramme was a great success 
despite the fact that normal life in the 
vilfege was dhturbed due to the 1991 Lok 
Sabha efecurms, the killing of Rajiv 
Oandhi and its traumatic aftermath and 
the heavy rains that lashed the district 
towards the dose of the year. 

Coming to the anti-arrack agitation 
spearheaded by women, a series of 
tne kfe ntt appears to have sparked it off.-it 
appsaisthataboatayearav^aeniorof* 
Ifeiali of the state goweramentassodaied 
with die literacy programme had gone to 
Detfeagunia, a smaU vdtage 89 kms Bern 
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' NcHore town. As {h« offidals were plan* 
ninig to hold their meeting, two inebriated 
ntien abused the officials telHng them that 
they had no business to be teaching in the 
village The women pr^m at the meeting 
so outraged at the misbeliaviour of 
tmr men that they not only shouted at 
> them but also vow^ that they would at¬ 
tend the literacy classes. Of the three 
primers brought out, one contained a 
story titled *86618 Katha*. where Seeta, 
wife of a liquor-addict, commits suidde 
after failing in her efforts to reform her 
husband. As the Doobagunta womoi read 
the story, they were moved by Seeta’s 
tragedy and they vowed to fight the drink 
. evil in the village Soon word spread in the 
sunounding villages that the Doobagunta 
women had been successful in closing the 
village liquor shop. 

Tlw perceptive sponsors monitoring the 
literacy programme, were quick to grasp 
the significance of the Doobagunta 
episode In a post-literacy primer called 
‘Chaduvu Velugu* (light of knowledge) 
the Doobagunta example was cited in 
the form of a lesson titled 'Adavallu 
Ekamaithe* (if women unite). It is worth 
quoting from the lesson: 

This is not a story. This is the achieve¬ 
ment of the women who have studied in 
the evening schools. Our village is 
Doobagunta. We are wage-earners. We 
produce gold from earth. But what is the 
use? All our hard-earned money is spent 
on toddy and arrack. When our menfolk 
do not have money they sell away rice, but¬ 
ter, ghee or anything that fetches them 
arrack. Our ktcM houses are opened with 
dupiicaie keys. They take away whatever 
them can lay their hands on... Apart from 
drinking, they abuse us, pick up fights 
with us, slap our children. They make our 
day-to-day existence miserable we are 
women, what can we do? Then the night 
schools have come The volunteers are 
being trained in our village During train¬ 
ing, they read the story of Seethamma. 
They asked us, who was responsible for 
Secthamma’s death? Her story fits well 
into our lives. Wie started thinking! The 
Akshara Oeepam centres have begun. We 
women got together. Everyday we were 
discussing the menace of toddy and 
arrack. We discussed what to do in the 
Helds, near the well. Finally we decided. 
One day we told the sarpanch and the 
village elders to close the arrack and toddy 
shops. They said it was a good suggestion. 
But they could not succe^ in getting the 
shops closed. 

The next day a hundred of us got 
t^etber. We walked foi a mile outside the 
village. We stopped the cart transporting 
the toddy. We warrted the owner not to 
enter the village and demanded that he 
throw a<^ the liquor. We said we would 
contribute a rupee per head to compen¬ 


sate bim for ihe Jdm. He wiu tetrUkii. 
That is iall, Prom that day; no toddy 
enttr^ our village. Meanwhile, die jeep 
carrying arrack arrived in the village. Wh 
ghetwed the vehtda Vk politely asked the 
owner to go away. He left without un¬ 
loading the iiquw sachets. The police ar¬ 
rived after two days. Those who had won 
the arrack auctions had a right to sdl the 
liquor, they said. We said we know evny- 
thing. We threatened that we would go to 
the collector to lodge a complaint. The 
warning sent a shiver down the spine of 
the contractor. But even then he tried 
several tricks to sell the arrack but could 
not succeed. Ultimately he closed his shopL 
With this we became very strong, got 
confidence. We realised that this victory 
was possible only through education. We 
studied well. This year no one dared to 
participate in the arrack auctions. Why 
can't you too do it? Think... 

The narration in the textbook was so 
simple, direct and devastating that the 
messi^e had reached every neo-literate: 
The main text is followed by exercises. One 
of the questions asked .is why people 
drink. Then the reader is asked to think 
for herself or himself; The arrack shops 
are there because there are people to 
drink. Since there is an arrack shop, 
people drink... 

As the primer was introduced in the 
evening schools it had an electrifying im¬ 
pact on the women. In several villages 
women’s committees were formed and, 
citing the Doobagunta example, agitation 
against the sale of arrack be^. First the 
husbands, sons and mde relatives habi¬ 
tuated to liquor were advised not to drink. 
Then the women found that as long as the 
arrack shop in the village was open, it was 
impossible to prevent the men from drink¬ 
ing. AHo^ a warning the arrack shops were 
closed, either with the consent of the 
owner or by force Women formed squads 
in the villages and a vigil was kept round- 
the-clock to ensure that no arrack entered 
the village either through the arrack con¬ 
tractor or the excise department. By 
August this year it was clear that the cam¬ 
paign for literacy had shifted its focus to 
a ban on arrack. Though the literacy 
schools continued, the village atmosphere 
was charged with the anti-arrack cam¬ 
paign. In many villages, women posed the 
question; ‘Wr do not'have drinking water, 
no work, no schools for our children and 
our wages are low. Nothing is available 
here except arrack. It is the only thing that 
comes to the village regularly, uninter¬ 
rupted. Why is the government so 
interested in supplying only arrack so 
religiously? Why does it not stop the 
supply? Has the government no shame? 
Our angle most important demand is aop 
arrack from entering our village 


The prihim and the peit-dtieia^ was 
contained a number of other lessons 
dealii^ with Uie d^-to-day problems of 
the peoide. For itistahce, ‘Akthani 
Deepaffl‘,ihe guide used by the vehintWis 
asks the felloaviiig questions inlesson 4S: 
(I) What do yon think aie the chief 
reasons for povmy? 0) Do we ah have 
bud? (3) Do we continue to hw in poverty 
in case we have a piece of laiid for 
oursdves? (4) How do we get land in case 
we desire to have land? Then the text goes 
on to explain the land question in simple 
terms. It talks of government nteasmes to 
curb land conocntiatkni, impoee land ceB- 
ings, etc Then the crucial question: Why 
is the government unable to implement its 
own laws? The final question is, is there 
any easier method to get rid of poverty? 
Apart from the above; the text deak with 
minimum wage rates, production, ration 
shops, health, etc It is no wonder that the 
textbooks were a run-away success with 
the neo-literates—and the volunteers, for 
that matter. 

The Nellore experiment shows that 
literacy has a significant role in raising the 
consciousness of the unlettered in general 
and women in particular, even when the 
scheme is government-sponsored. 

A postscript: As the anti-arrack agita¬ 
tion is spreading fast in the sUtt; address¬ 
ing a meeting of district collectors in 
Hyderabad on NovembCT 16, chief minis¬ 
ter Kotla Vijayabhaskar Reddy has 
expressed his ‘anger* at the manner in 
which certain distria collectors, vriiiie im¬ 
plementing the literacy programme had 
‘raised’ anti-government sentiment among 
the learners through the textbooks. TUcing 
a ‘serious’ n<xe of the role of the ‘erring* 
district collectors, he warned them to be 
‘careful’ in future. 
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Medico^s Strike against Privatisatioii 

D NagMidIa * 

V Surmh 


The agitation by Tkmil Nadu medical students and residents in 
August brought to the forefront more than the issues of 
commercialisation of education and the ethics of bang able to 
purdiase mats for money. It has thrown open larger questions of 
policy-making with regt^ to medical education and health in 
the country. 


THE issue of imvate medical colleges and 
the chatting of capitation fees had taken 
the three southern states of Ihmil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka by storm 
in the recent past. Although the im¬ 
mediate provocation for the spontaneous 
agitations varies in each of these states, 
the underlying issues are one and the 
same. Hiey question the commercialisa¬ 
tion of medical education and the barter¬ 
ing away of ment for money. The attonpt 
here is to trace the history and course of 
the agitation in Ihmil Nadu (TN). 

On July 22 the students of the Sri 
Ramachandra Medical College and 
Research Institute (SRMCRI) declared an 
indefinite strike protesting *against the 
judgment of the Madras High Court 
which held that the taking over of the 
SRMCRI by the TN government as 'illegal 
and unlawful’ and directed that the col¬ 
lege be handed over to the Sn Ramachan¬ 
dra Education and Health Ti'ust. 

Ever since its establishment the 
SRMCRI had been steeped in controver¬ 
sies. It was started in I98S by N P V 
Ramasamy Udayar, a liquor baron and a 
close friend and confidant of the then 
chief minister of TN, M G Ramachan- 
dran. At the time of granting permission 
for setting up the self-financing colleges 
It was stipulated that the minimum re¬ 
quirement of land for the medical coll^ 
was 100 acres (urban) and ISO acres 
(rural). The managements were also re¬ 
quired to give an undertaking that no 
capitation fee would be charged from the 
students. Violation of any of these con¬ 
ditions would result in the cancellation of 
the permission given. 

The Sri Ramachandra Educational and 
Health TVust was granted permission by 
the then TN government to set up the col¬ 
lege in total violation of the conditions 
stipulated by it. At the time of inception 
the liiist had in its possession only S4 
acres of land. Even this land was held in 
violation of the provisions of the Ibmil 
Nadu Land Reforms (Fixation of Ceiling 
on Land) Act 1961. Attording to this act, 
as per an amendment brought in 1972 
"no land shall be held by any public 
trust which is created after the date of 


commencement of the act". The act had 
come into force on March 1. 1971 

After obtaining permission, the college 
applied to the government to transte’ 100 
acres of patta land in Saidapet and 
Snpcrumbudur ulukas in an attempt to 
fuim the conditions. In order to oblij^ the 
college, the government directed that a 
tank area in Saidapet taluka be abandon¬ 
ed as irngation source and the ‘ayacut’ 
lands around the tank be transferred from 
wet to dry in order to facilitate the aliena¬ 
tion of the land to the college Subse¬ 
quently 259.34 acres of land was handed 
over to the college. In order to accom¬ 
modate the college the then government 
went to the extent of obtaining the per¬ 
mission of the central ministry of trans¬ 
port for a revised alignment of a bypass 
road between Puzhal and Dunbaram. 

Subsequently the Thist applied for 
alienation of a further 98.40 acres of 
government potomboke land in the same 
taluks for setting up of high schools, 
Engineenng Cblkge; Medical College and 
certain other institutions. It is pertinent 
here that the original purpose was only for 
a medical college Later the Ihist increas¬ 
ed the quantum of land required to 123 
acres. Even as the application was pending 
consideration, the government porom- 
boke land was encroached upon and per¬ 
manent structures were built. The build¬ 
ings were constructed without the ap¬ 
proval of the Madras Metropolitan 
Development Authority. 

The Ifust instead of using the land 
owned by it to construct the college 
buildings, used the encroached porom- 
boke land to build major portion of the 
buildings. This action of the Trust was, 
as observed by the DMK government 
which had come into power in January 
1989, "a clear indication of its ulterior 
motive to utilise the government land 
which it hoped to get at a concessional 
price while retaining its own land as an 
open space to be utilised profitably at a 
latef date'’. The new government rejeeted 
the application for alienation of land. 

In the meantime, after a meeting 
betvwen the then 174 chief minister, 
M Kartmanidhi, the bureaucrats and the 


trustees of (he medical college an agree¬ 
ment was arrived at whereby the SRhfCft} 
was to be handed over to the government- 
The government agreed to discharge aH 
the secured liabilities with inrerest As Ibr 
the unsecured liabilities, those that weee 
accounted for in the proforma balance 
sheet would be discharged by the govern¬ 
ment after due scrutiny by a committee 
appointed by the goverifment of TN Ibr 
this purpose. On the basis of this agree¬ 
ment, on June 26,1989 the mtuiagemesd 
of the college was taken over by the 
government. 

IWo years after the takeover, i e, after 
the present AIADMK government came 
to power in June 1991, the Ramchandra 
IVust filed a writ petition in the M^ras 
High Court challenging the takeover of 
the SRMCRI by the government as illegal. 
A single judge of the court dismissed the 
writ on the ground that the takeover was 
as a result of an agreement arrived at bet¬ 
ween the trustees and tlw government and 
therefore purely voluntary. It was not open 
to the trustees to go back upon that agree¬ 
ment now. On appeid, hovwwer, a division 
bench of the same court came to a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion. On July 22, (he court 
delivered its judgment. It hdd that on the 
basis of the wording of the resolution 
agreeing to the takeover, whkJi read, 
“Pursuant to the discussions we have had 
with the Honourable Chief Minister of 
Thmil Nadu.. ”, and on the basis of whaL 
according to the court was the “undue 
haste", and “speed with which the orders 
(were) successively passed" was willing to 
assume legal mala Tides, and therefore to 
hold that the resolution agreeing to the 
ukeover was not voluntary. Curiously 
again the coint did not take into account 
the two years deli^ m the Hhng of the case 
Itself. It had also liberally allowed the 
trustees to raise fresh grounds in the ap¬ 
peal which were not taken in the main writ 
petition itself. On (he above reasoning the 
court held that the takeover was illegal 
and consequently directed that the college 
be handed over to the Trust. ' 

The TN government for its part has 
decided not to go on appeal to thfi 
Supreme Court against the judgimmt of 
the high court It is alleged (hat the senior 
counsel on the basis of whose advice the 
TN government has decided not to go on 
appeal was none other than the counsel 
engaged Ramasamy Udayar in an 
earlier case dealing with the Bini^ Mills. 

The struggle of the medical students 
against pnvatisation of medical education 
dates back as early as to 1985. They had 
then gone on a 56 days strike protesting 
against the starting of three self-financing 
medical coikges. After a prolonged agita¬ 
tion where the medicos had faced arrests 
and harassment, the strike was called off 
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on the basis of an or^ assurance given by 
the government that the private colleges 
would be taken over by the government 
fa) a phased manner. The government also 
ordc^ that no capitation fee was to be 
collected in uny of the colleges. 

lin March t9W, the medteos conducted 
raUies, dharnas, and went on a fast unto 
death and finally forced the government 
to sign an agreement that no more private 
medical and dental colleges would be per¬ 
mitted and that no private colleges would 
he allowed to start PC courses. In 
iebruary-Maich the medicos lodged their 
protest against the backdoor entry of 
private colleges by obtaining court o^ers 
iSirecting the government to grant affilia¬ 
tions as in the case of the Kirupananda 
iMtroar Medical College, Salem run by 
the Vintage Mission. It was the prolong¬ 
ed agitation by the medicos which forced 
the government to close down the college. 
In March thcTN government once again 
reassured the medicos that no private col¬ 
leges would be permitted. 

On April 8, the chief minister Jaya- 
lalitha announced in the state assembly 
that SRMCRl would not be handed back 
to the Ikust. However after the verdict of 
the Madras High Court and the decision 
of the government not to appeal against 
the judgment the medicos were forced to 
launch another agitation to force the 
government to live up to its earlier pro¬ 
mises of not giving the SRMCRl to the 
private trust. In the course of this agita¬ 
tion launched on July 22, the medicos 
were subjected to harassment bmh the 
college managements as well as the 
government. 

On July 29 the police entered the cam¬ 
pus of the college without the prior per- 
miSBion of the dean, and lathi-charged the 
peacefully assembM students. They were 
then arrested. Mtomen students were sub¬ 
jected to physical and verbal abuse. The 
agitation was supported by the medicos 
fhan all over the state. On July 30, about 
1,300 medicos assembled at Madras 
htedical College and blocked the traffic 
in front of the central railway station and 
oourted arrest. On August 1, all the 
medicos were evicted from their hostel and 
were threatened with drastic action if they 
participated in the agitation. The follow¬ 
ing night, the police entered the hostels 
and forcibiy evicted both male and ferrule 
studems. Many were hurt in the process. 

On August 6. a group of 250 students 
resorted to a nouri method of protest. The 
students started whitewashing the walls of 
the medical coHegeto protest against the 
.alatement of the secret to the govern- 
meai, health and family welfare depart¬ 
ment that the government did imm have 
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funds to even whitewash the walls. The 
students fihally resorted to relay fast and 
a fast unto death, showing >their deter¬ 
mination to prevent commerdaiisation of 
medical education. 

Finally, the government relented and on 
August 20 an ordinance was issued ban¬ 
ning collection of capiution fees for «l- 
mission to all professional and arts col¬ 
leges as well as polytechnic colleges. The 
government decision was also probably 
forced in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Mohini Jain’s case 
where it has held that the collection of 
capitation fees was unconstitutional. 
D^ite the fact that the issue of takeover 
of the SRMCRl by the government still 
hangs in the air, in view of the moral vic¬ 
tory, the medicos called off their agiution. 
Meanwhile though the TN government 
refused to file an appeal in ^prane Court 
against the judgment of the Madras High 
Court a third party appeal has been filed 
and admitted by the Supreme Court. 

According to K S Chugh, chairman, 
department of medicine and head of 
department of nqihrology, Post Graduate 
Institute of Medical l^ucation and 
Research, Chandigarh, there were only 
about 25 medical colleges which turned 
out less than 2,000 graduates every year 
at the time of independence. At present, 
there are 172 colleges turning out over 
20,000 graduates annually. The question 
now is, docs the country need so many 
doctors? The doctor-population ratio 
recommended by the Mudaliar Commis¬ 
sion is 1:3500. India has already achieved 
a ratio of 1:2500. If the practitioners of 
other systems of medicine is taken into 
consideration India would soon have a 
doctor-population ratio of 1:500. Even ac¬ 
cording to A K Sinha, president of the 
Medical Council of India, the Medical 
Council was against starting of new 
medical colleges in the country as the 
saturation point has already been reached. 

Another important question raised by 
the agiuting medicos is the question of 
use and allocation of resources by the 
state. The charging of capitation fee is 
sought to be justified on the ground of 
lack of funds by the state "Over the years 
the percentage share of health budget to 
the Five-libar Plan budgets has been 
steadily decreasing from 3 J2 per emit in 
1951-56 to 2.12 per cent in 1969-74 to 1.88 
per cent in 1985-90. Shockii«iy the Indian 
government’s expenditure allocation at 
2.43 per cent Cm 1983) is lower than many 
other third world nations like Egypt (2.8 
per cent), Zaire (3.2 per cent), Zimba^ 
(6.1 per centX and Brazil (7.3 per cent)." 
)fet another issue confronting the policy- 
makers is the question of'priority ireat 
in health. As per Gopalakrishnank presi¬ 


dent of the'TH Modieall^ndents, CRRfe. 
Senior House Surgeons, Dental and Post 
Graduate Doctor's Association, who 
spearheaded the medico’s agitation in TN. 
the need of the hour today was not to pro¬ 
duce more doctors but to increase para¬ 
medical staff, improve hospiiid equip¬ 
ment, develop saniution, assure safe water 
supply and so on. 

Thus the medico’s strike has been 
historic in more than one way because 
apart from opposing the capitation fees 
the medicos have raised larger questions 
affeaing the general public The agitation 
was not just for the benefit of the 
student community but for society as a 
whole It is important that while sup¬ 
porting ihe anti-capitation fee agita¬ 
tion the other equally important issues 
raised by the medicos should not be 
forgotten. 

p'his article is largely based on the report of 
the PUCL, TN Unit. ‘Report on Ihe Medicos 
Strike and Madras High Court Vndict Relaiing 
to the Sn Ramakrishna Medical College and 
Research Institute’, September, 1992.) 


Dumping of Toxic Waatea 
in Somalia 

THE United Nations Environment Pro¬ 
gramme (UNEP) has sent a two-man team 
to Somalia to investigate reports of possi¬ 
ble hazardous waste dumping in that 
country and to ensure that the planned 
disposals do not occur. The UNEP team 
left on September 26 after the Agency 
received information on incidents concer¬ 
ning toxic chemicals and hazardous wastes 
in Somalia, involving a number of Euro¬ 
pean firms trading in such wastes. The 
companies had reportedly entered into 
contracts with certain Somali authorities 
for the disposal of wastes. 

During the general debate on October I, 
the foreign minister of Mauritius, Raul 
Raymond Beienger called on the inter¬ 
national community to *V»ndeinn the 
abominable actions of some private com¬ 
panies based in Europe which were 
shamefully expioiring situations as exist 
in Somalia” dumping toxk wasre on 
its territory. Betenger said such acts fur¬ 
ther oontribined to the already cglamitous 
situation there, atfaiing that it was regret- 
trtle that adiife the United Nationi and 
regional organisations were trying to 
resolve such conflicts, others were «• 
ploiting them fm materiai gain, 
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'tkie emmcy of *Bltick S<^tmber' sr«inm^ from the 

hvrftiu^Sg Mod unstoppable growth of world finance, with ever 
kager avdlht stocks ndgnub^ into speculative short-term 
plaeaneBts and only infinitesimal fractions going into productive 
investment. 
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stemming ftem (be phceibmtei^ 
bitising growth of tranteationai cap^M 
What is striking are the conveigenioie^ 
rocketing unemployment, derelict ' 
lories and mines, outrageous class and 
come inequality, upsurge of defiationai^ « 
trends, the celebration of regioiMdf; 
economic blocs, prodigious unused pn^V 
ductive capacity, soaring levds of iitr) 
debtedness in both centre and perii^efy, 
protectionism and quantimtive restrictk^ 
in their plethoric guises, colossal cor^,.: 
porate embezzlements, and currenc)r> 


BLACK September 1992 that smashed the 
European Monetary Union, the ERM, 
and the Maastricht concoction will be 
long reimmbered as one of the most 
destructive watersheds in the turbulent 
history of rmance qipitalism since World 


maledictions that the system had ever fac¬ 
ed since the onrush of the world’s first 
major crash in 1873. The Great Depres¬ 
sion, henceforth to be capitalised and 
never again to be separated from the 
caveat Great was an event that could never 


volatility that moved in concert with com- < 
petitive devaluations. \ 

Then as now, the entire fabric of , 
economic life was chaiacterised the. 

frantic pace of economic concentration^.', 
meticulously epitomised in. the Third 
Reich. Ail these threads are woven iiUo the' 


War II—one grimmer sequel to the Oc¬ 
tober thunderclap of 1987. Its conse¬ 
quences will not be eliminated by the mere 
scuttling of the Bush cabal. 

With sugnationist forces, gargantuan 


be scrubbed from the history books or liv¬ 
ing memory. 

The jazz age that would never end 
crashed leaving in its wake hundreds of 
millions on the dole with tidal waves of 


tapestry of contemporary finance capita¬ 
lism linked, then as now. to mass psycho¬ 
logical despair and hopelessness. Within 
the world of finance capital the quin¬ 
tessence of what is desirable is decided in 


embezzlements of all species, and specu¬ 
lative typhoons gathering momentum 
from month to month, the ramincations 
of Black September and its lethal impact 
are of an incalculably higher magnitude 
than October 1987. The shibboleths of a 
defunct neo-economic liberalism lie 
strewn in the gutters, with the US, Japan 
and Wbst Europe exhibiting themselves as 
paragons of economic regression. 

In the panic-stricken media, amongst 
all social classes, its paralysing tremors 
signalled that the corrupt universe of 
finance capital had crumbled into a state 
of delirium tremens. All semblance of 
economic rationality was expunged from 
its system. 

In this purgatorial complex was it an act 
of divine mtervention that impelled a bat¬ 
tered Bush to arrest his sickly babble on 
The New International Economic Order 
during his election stunts; that halted 
decrepit hustler Major from ejaculating 
his sonorous platitudes that a Tory boom 
was just around the comer; that urged an 
ailing, and disenchanted Mitterrand, and 
his entourage; to desist from retailing their 
fairy tales about Euro-federalism? All 
there is left in the wal» of the devasution 
is a jerry-built structure that fraudulently 
pastes itself off as economic and mone- 
ury policies. But stinking linen will not 
wash as Bush has just learnt. 

To many the rumblings of the current 
global economic holocaust with its des¬ 
cending spirals of deprivation and mass 
poverty are ledolent of another era that 
rolled on when the assassins' Shadows 


bankruptcies and suicides. A tragedy in 
part only mitigated by war and prepara¬ 
tions for war. The tumultuous force that 
slugged American capitalism 63 years ago 
and then slammed it into the world 
economy did not begin in a single day, but 
straddled several months. 

In a report to the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes in 1929 an obtuse 
Herbert Hoover made his ignominious 
bouUde that "we have a boundless future 
before us; there are new wants which will 
make way endlessly for newer wants as 
fast as they are satisfied... we seem only 
to have touched the fringe of our poten¬ 
tialities”. For Herbert Hoover then, like 
Bush. Kohl, Mitterrand, Major and others 
of their vintage, the summit of fatuities 
had been scaled. Dreams of an economic 
milbmnium were turned into a Kafkaesque 
nightmare. 

The Great Depression was much more, 
however, than the depredations of the 
business cycle and the sputtering halt of 
the international engine of capital ac¬ 
cumulation. The implosion of finance 
capital ushered in the demtmic apparition 
of an Adolf Hitler, the saviour of German 
big capital, Init no less so the uncom¬ 
promising savagery of economic war, that 
grim prelude to war itself. Everywhere, 
at all times, the reverberations of the 
Great Depression became more menacing¬ 
ly audible. 

There is no neat set of quotable defini¬ 
tions to describe the complexities of the 
stricken state of fintuice capital within the 
context of international economic sela- 


corporaie boardrooms and their underl-. 
ings in the political apparatus—one in 
which the masses have no say. 

Disintegration of the monetary< front. 
occurred in swift succession triggered by a 
series of imbricated events between the 2 
and 16 September: it began whan Finland 
allowed the markka to fluctuate against 
otho' currencies, tantamount to a devalua¬ 
tion; reacting to the fall in the Swedite 
krona the Swedish monetary authorities 
in what is the most unprecedented move 
in monetary history jacted up interest 
rates to SOO per cent before lowering them; . 
a bankrupt Italy saddled with a scleKMk; 
government (indebted to 115 per cent of- 
its GDP) devalues the lira as the Bundesi- 
bank makes the empty gesture of a cut in 
interest rates; a patbologicaily diseased 
British government freighted down with . 
an actual level of unemployment appro¬ 
aching 15 per cent, as the US. unabte to 
halt the pressure on sterUng flees the 
ERM. and begins to float to-god knows 
where. 

Expedients of all kinds have become an 
ersatz for coherent long-term straibi^es. 
Rather the wretched expedients that have 
so far been (Hoffered ate more designed 
to metamorphose a desperate predicament 
into a tragic one. There was a tragic-comic 
side to all this; it highlighted the extent 
to which the G-7 finance ministers when 
confronted with the impact of the hur¬ 
ricane were toully impotent. Tliey were 
little more than a bunch of illuskmists that 
had installed mechanisms in their skidls 
to tell them that the economic horrors 


fell on the New Kbrk stock exchange in titms. The current crisis is immensely were not horrible 

September 1929, That most terrifying of more complex than that, of the 1930s, The crumblihg of the facade of 
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monetwy cd-operation mirrors however 
the sustained underlying stagnation and 
crisis of finance capital and its new 
satellite galaxy in east Europe and Yeltsin’s 
Russia. World GDP has hit zero level. In 

1992. world trade volumes on current 
trfenlfls will fall below 3 per cent, the value 
of wprid trade by 1,5 per cent. The world 
economy is not on the threshold of a 
recovery in 1993 as the contrived and 
politically motivated IMF has peddled for 
the gullible—a vulgar little oerdse in fishy 
mathematics and ignoble politicking. 

Indeed there are no buoyancy factors at 
work that would engender an upturn of 
any kind. On this score Clinton has a lot 
to learn. Even in the world’s most dyna¬ 
mic industrial sectors, as in South China, 
excess capacity is omntpresmit. 

World GDP and world trade fell in 1992 
with further downturns anticipated in 

1993. World trade wars are on the upsurge 4 
It is not simply that the Uruguay Round 
has stalled. GATT is in its death throes. 
And a Dunlwi now battling for his job 
realises in his private musings that there 
are no prospects for a return to the growth 
rates of the iiiid-1980s. 

International primary commodity 
prices, hammered during the last decade, 
and of such central importance to third 
world economics, continue their free faU. 
In 1991, real prices of troi»cal beverages 
fell by 52 per cent from the 1990 levd, the 
biggest of any non-fuel commodity group. 
Currently cocoa and coffee prices are at 
their lowest pitch in 20 years. 

Third world producers whose prices are 
blatantly manipulated by the mega multi- 
commodity traders and futures markets 
contiinieto bethrouled by unrelemingai- 
ploitative terms of trade against which, in 
the context of total control of commodity 
markets by TNCs, they remain wholly 
impotent. 

Despite a minor reversal od camtal flows 
the financial habmorrhage that has peren¬ 
nially bled the third world continues 
unabated: profit remittances, capital flight 
and other payment outflows are still run¬ 
ning at arouiid S 200 billion. Third world 
indebtedness has already surpassed $ 1.4 
trillion and continues its great leap for¬ 
ward. Vtt can the corporate media con¬ 
tinue to holler that the debt millstone 
around the third world is a thing of the 
past? 

The depth of the agonising world 
economy can be gauged from the scale of 
interruitional indebtedness (state, cor¬ 
porate and household) that has scaled 
S 30 trillion, riiooting ahead yearly by 8-10 
per cent; world manufkauring capacity 
utilisation rates hover around 70-75 per 


cent: the cOris of hum and industriki pro- 
temionism for the G-7 countries alone ex¬ 
ceed S tiOO billion; the precipitous slump 
in primary commodity prices has been 
matched by a no less avatoching slide of 
financial flows from the centres of finance 
capiul for productive investment in the 
third world. 

Worldwide ‘foreign direct investment 
(FDI) IS rapidly withering, visible in the 
trajectory of Japanese FDI. Net lending 
to the third world, negative in 1991, will 
be even more so in 1992-93. 

Indeed, the impact of the IMF/World 
Bank policies of structural adjustment 
continues to play the devil with the poor 
and the middle classes, whose real in¬ 
comes have disastrously fallen over the 
last 10 years. Even the miserly social ser¬ 
vices have been decimated and the gap 
between the super-rich, beneficiaries of 
the IMF privatisation manna, and other 
social classes have grown ab^mally. An 
increase in the per capita indicator, in 
itself, dissimulates these class realities. 

The economic depression crisis long 
endemic in the underdeveloping work) has 
now struck the metropolitan centres of 
finance capital with gale force is perhaps 
most glaring in their public finances, a 
critical state already discernible prior to 
the onrush of Black September. 

In all ways the dollar’s systematic 
depreciation over the last two decades wa* 
not a puRly monetary phenomenon. The 


origini «r m sme aan» jemoi tp tiw 
collapse of Bretlon WbOda. It was tM US 
politicorfinanctal comptex that rabota^ 
the Bretton W^ods fix^ exchange system, 
in pursuit of its imperial goals in the 
Indochina war The peoplm of Vietnam, 
as Ho Chi Minh noted m the dme^ ate not 
only demoiishimt the American predators, 
but its financial carcass as well. In that 
he was not wide of the .mark. 

Successive administrations spurned 
monetary co-cmeration that did not meet 
their imperative of subordination by 
depicqriing the same ham-fisted, arrogant 
negotiating stance so viciously demonst¬ 
rated once again in the Uruguay Round. 
The floating exchange rate system that 
emerged in the wake of Bretton Woods 
was a blueprint for catastrophe later com¬ 
pounded by the reckless lunge into 
liberalisation. 

Precisely what John Maynard Keynes 
battled against in the 20s and 30s, and up 
to the moment of his death. Successive ad¬ 
ministrations in injunction with the 
Federal Reserve Board (FRB) have mani¬ 
pulated interest rates to pull in foreign 
money to feed the bottomless deficit, and 
to transform, with a depreciated dollar, 
the US into an ‘expon superpower’ in 
Bush’s J design. Vd another shmteied 
pipe dream. 

It is, however, hypocritical for the 
Bush/Fcd cabal to have pilloried the 
Bundesbank’s high interest rates policy as 
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to owMUb U 
fa|!) tnuMiueh «| (mtuSriied Iden*^ 
tical policies to attain similar goals The 
14 s has played the casino finimciai game 
with the same uttm nithlessness as the 
big4ime swindlers that hegemonised the 
leverage buyout rackets, the Savings and 
Lxians dnis and the internatKHial cumancy 
speculators. 

M Michel Sapin, France’s finance 
mimster, reminded the inmates of the Rue 
de la Varenne that the French revolution 
beheaded speculators To whom were 
these fighting words addressed'^ Are they 
intended to intimidate the big money 
men’t If so by what means? Or is this 
another cheap electoral stunt at self- 
promotion? Iliere is no point in looking 
for a scapegoat Sapin and his cronies 
should know, even on the dubious pro¬ 
position that they intended to change 
ihmgs, that they just do not have the mus¬ 
cle or the will to face up to the big-money 
boys 

Even if there was ‘a conspiracy’, who 
created the soil that has yielded such 
bountiful harvests for the financial pro- 
fiiariai’’ Sapm and his cronies do not re¬ 
quire a supervision to perceive that the 
pre-conditions of the ‘conspiracy’ svere 
created by his and other power structures, 
in France and elsewhere, over the last 
decade Liberalisation and deregulation 
were merely two of the toxic ingredients 
that went into the iabrication of Black 
September 

Liberalisation and deregulation have 
sharpened the conflictual forces within 
finance capital These two key policies 
were buttressed by an impressive phalanx 
of other economic and political policies 
which further galvanised economic con¬ 
centration that now appears unstoppable, 
one whose perpetuation will continue to 
bludgeon the national interests 

The banal truth was that there was no 
conspiracy Rather the eruption in finan¬ 
cial markets stemmed from the burgeon 
ing and unstoppable growth of world 
finance. Financial speculation on interna¬ 
tional currency exchanges was not the 
cause of interest and exchange rate in- 
stabifaiy This 1 $ what Keynes and Bernard 
Baruch, the brightest and the most suc¬ 
cessful wizards on financial markets in the 
20s and 3Ds, had recognised 

The currency upheavals in Black 
September and its outgrowths stemmed 
from the duality of Enanoe capiulism, 
with ever largar capital stocks migratmg 
into speculative short-term placements 
The suggermg sum of over one tnllton 
dollars u traded each day on international 
currency markets, a figure that dwarfs the 


G-T$ paltry 1250-^ b^Rpn ta currency 
reserves. IRUance capithi has the capacity 
of throwing into the battle upwards of 
S 600 bn daily onto the markets if and 
when It so chooses 

Only an infinitesimai traction of this 
one trillion dollars goes into productive 
investment Once again tbu has nothing 
to do with conspiracy in the widest con¬ 
notation of that term Rather it tells us 
quite a lot about the irrationality and 
regressive nature of the mechanisms of 
finance capital 

Effective foreign exchange and interest 
rates, thanks in good measure to deregu 
latory measures, are largely outside the 
control of national governments Daily 
currency transactions in only three domi¬ 
nant financial centres (London, New 
York, Tokyo) have soared from $ 188 bn 
to $ 623 bn between 1986 and 1992, ac 
cording to the Bank of England's findings 

The presence or absence of a Lamont 
changes nothing, a point made with 
devastating brevity by one of the big 
London currency dealers “It wouldn’t 
have mattered if you had Jesus Christ as 
chancellor’’ {TTte Guardian, September 
19, 1992) One of the up-shots of finan¬ 
cial deregulation is that markets operate 
worldwide, around-the-clock Billions of 
dollan are spun around the world with the 
touch of a computer's key 

The mechanism by which big money is 
made is simple the interbank dealers and 
others sell, let’s say. the peseta, the lira and 
sterling when their currencies are at their 
floor levels in the ERM, thus precipitating 
a devaluation This is pei fectly legal The 
dealers then buy back the currency for less 
money at a devalued rate thus raking in 
quick profits on the deal 1 he deal is con 
summated within microseconds 

There are no small time operators m the 
business any more They have been driven 
out of the money temple What has hap 
pened m these money markets is that they 
have become immensely more conom- 
trated geographically and in the hands of 
colossai-sized operators 

The 10 biggest international currency 
moguls on the London maiket gobbled up 
a combined market share of 44 per cent 
in 1992 as against 35 in 1989 The same 
concentrationary processes are at work 
in New York and Ibkyo. Indeed parallel 
to the pattern of corporate annexation 
discernible in the exponential growth of 
the 200 biggest industrial and service 
1 NCs in the last two decades 

Characteristically, the big-money boys 
are takif^ longer-term positions buttress 
ed by massive currency portfolios of 
$ 35-^ bn All of the big banks, pension 


funds and insurance player$ dtjbkigf 
sophisticated hedging instruments as fOT'^ 
ward contracts and options These atV 
ideal casino instrumentalities National 
governments are hostage to such transac¬ 
tions, branded humorously but not in- 
appropnatelv by one of the inicr-bank 
dealers as 'the higher forms of financial 
terrorism’ 

It has been argued that the retention of 
the parity of the french iranc/OM is 
proof of the strength of central bank in¬ 
tervention That IS utterly fallacious as the 
end game has not been played 

The Bundesbank has its own specifi¬ 
cities (that could easily change) for under¬ 
pinning the rtench franc but even with its 
own vast reserves that have burgeoned 
over the past year—and are still growing-— 
It IS dubious if It can defend the franc 
against the financial muscle of the big 
boys Central banks have poured in over 
S 200 bn to prop by their currencies On 
the balance sheet it is a liability. 
Somebody is going to have to pay lor 11 
And that somebody is the tax-p^r 

In a critical comment the A'ew 
Stateman and Society (September 25 
1992) noted that “The Maastricht treaty 
represents an audacious attempt to en¬ 
shrine forever in treaty law a permanent 
victory by bankers over democrats'* 
Weighty evidence for this thesis is over 
whelming The words ‘enshrine forever’ is 
inaccurate in the current turbulent 
political maelstrom, inasmuch as the 
criminally unaccountable practices of 
finance capital could, and are likely to. 
engender a gigantic social and political 
backlash 

What the political de regulators and 
iiberaltsers in the service ol finance capital 
have deliberately created is a Gulag 
monstei that cs accounuble to no one save 
the diktat of big money inteiests, a situa¬ 
tion in which Its victims’ role is to ac¬ 
quiesce in this dispensation of untold 
agony li so that raises the ultimate ques¬ 
tion ior how long^ 
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Industrial Entrepreneurship in 
South Gujarat after Two Decades 

A Tentative Reappraisal 

Heia Streefkerk 

This article deals with the probhm cfthefiddwoHter looking again with a changed perspective at a phenommon 
he had observed some two decades ago—industrial entn^neurship—in the same area, south Gujarat. The issue 
is part of the ongoing debate on the central role of the fieldworker in the production of knowledge. Thus, to 
situate the article in its proper perspective a brigf outline of this debate within social and cultural anthropology 
during the last 20 years is present^ in the first part. The second part of the article will be dedicated to the con¬ 
crete analysis of the problem as encountered by the author in 1990. 


1 

Looking Bark 

DURING the last two decades the 
ideological and theoretical backgrounds of 
the social sciences have changed continual¬ 
ly. For oample, structural-functionalism and 
the evolutionary approach to model nisation, 
which were dominant until the late 60s have 
declined in importance. Interactionism 
flourished in social anthropology, the 
‘world-system* approach became important 
and the ‘political economy of growth’ came 
to dominate the anthropology and sociology 
of ‘development*. During the i980s the lat¬ 
ter lost its prominence and gave way to the 
study of cultural and ideological dimeiuions 
of domination and subordination. During 
the same period feminism achieved a cen¬ 
tral position within sociology and an¬ 
thropology. Finally, there was a de- 
mythologising of anthropological fiddwork. 
it will be obvious that these developments 
were related. 

From the mid-1960s onwards and par¬ 
ticularly around 1970, the function, the 
relevance and credibility of the social 
sciences were increasingly questioned.' The 
‘concerned'scholar*, who wanted to do mote 
than just study racial prejudices, social in¬ 
equality or repression (Kobben, 1972], who 
showed concern about ^ possible unintend¬ 
ed use of the results of his or her research 
and who was critical of the dominant 
ideology and its social consequences, 
became a leading ideal for many. 

The discussion about tlte meamng and use 
of social science research was accompanied 
by increased openness about the way in 
which ileldwork was actually carried out. In 
this connection the question of the accep¬ 
tability of the researcher’s activities was 
often raised. This problem, together with the 
discussion of the meaning and uses of 
research, invoked so many ethical questions 
that there was an explosive increase in the 
number of publications on ethical topics 
(Kloos, 1972, Van Olden, I972p In an ar¬ 
ticle published in 1972 I too discussed the 
ethics of anthropological research and 
presented a ‘backstage* view of Ticldwork 
(Streefkerk, 1972 and Streefkerk, 
fonbeomingj. I wrote it shortly after my 


return from south Gujarat, at a time when 
I was still very concerned about my often 
deceptive research behaviour, while at the 
same time realising that some informants 
had used me equally fra their own purposes. 
These were topics which I had not yet en¬ 
countered in the literature. At the time some 
colleagues stilf thought that “those were 
things you shouldn’t write about". They were 
not considered essential in the production 
of knowledge.’ In later years the backstage 
became increasingly public.^ For example, 
in 1978 a book entitled Achter de Couhssen 
tBehmd the Scenes) appeared in Dutch, it 
was about fieldwork in Ghana, though the 
author did publish it under the pseudonym 
Wolf Bleek. 

The necessarily improvised nature of 
fieldwork, and particularly the problems 
which arise when it is carried out under 
circumstances which are characterised by 
fundamental contradictions between domi¬ 
nant and subordinate groups (Streefkerk, 
1977 and Streefkerk, forthcoming] was 
another subject which did not receive much 
attention at the time. Here it was also the 
case that researchers did not give much 
publicity to how they really did their 
fieldwork and their inability to heed 
methodological prescriptions in practice. 
Reporting this and the role of contingency 
and luck in successful fieldwork did not (it 
into the dominant ideal of how social sdenoe 
research was supposed to be done: The 
discipline was still over-burdened by its at¬ 
tempts to be accepted as sdentiftc, in the 
sense of the positivistic natural scienoe ideal. 
The maintenance of a strict methodological 
format, counting and measuring and statis¬ 
tical manipulation were therefore, indepen¬ 
dent and praiseworthy activities (Brunt. 
1977:8,9]. 

The discussion about the meaning and use 
of social science research and the rising ideal 
of the ‘concerned scholar* also led to a wider 
recognition of qualitative methods. 
Positivism became a synonym for a conser¬ 
vative and ahistorical fram of scientific prac¬ 
tice. It served mainly to verify the resear¬ 
cher’s ideas and offered insufficient 
possibilities for the reconstruction of the 
ideas and situation of those studied. 
Moreover, researchers became more and 


more aware of the unavoidable unreliabili¬ 
ty ol much quantitative material and its in¬ 
ability to provide an adequate picture of 
complex reality. 

The problems which were raised from the 
late 19^ can also be interpreted as a dci»te 
about the 'bias or neutrality of the 
fieldworker, about involvement or detach¬ 
ment, about reality as a creation of the 
researcher or as an independent entity, in 
short about the subjectivity and objectivity 
of sociology and anthropology. 

IWenty years after Scholte [1972:431,439] 
wrote that anthropological activity is never 
only ‘s..,...iiiic* and that “cultural contexts 
and personal circumstances precede ethno¬ 
graphic description as such and affect em¬ 
pirical data gathered**, the discussion about 
the subjectivity and objectivity of the social 
sciences, or at least of cultural anthropology 
and ethnography, appears to have been 
decided in favour of the former.’ Kloos 
(1987:31] proceeds from a dialectical ap¬ 
proach to anthropological knowledge, which 
he sees as being created in the interaction 
between the fieldworker and his or her socio¬ 
cultural background on the one hand, and 
the people whose way of life he studies on 
the other. Clifford (1990:2,7] is of the opi¬ 
nion that ethnography “always [has bem] 
caught up in the invention, not the represen¬ 
tation, of cultures”, and that ‘^hnographic 
truths are thus inherently partialcommitted 
and incomplete**. 

This perspective is not new. For a long 
time anthropologists have been aware of 
their role in the construction of the culture 
and way of life of others. That is why it u 
all the more striking that positivistic ideals 
relating to the nature of knowledge still 
dominate the presentation of their results, 
and that the background of their insights has 
no place in their, monographs (Kkms, 
1987:33]. Herd and Stoller ((99(h6,2S] 
express surprise about this as wdl. In s|Nte 
of the recognition that “subjectivity edits 
observation”, the ethnographer’s personal 
experiences, which form the background of 
his or her data, are absent in the text which 
he or she finally (Moduces. They also point 
to the apparently still dominant positivistic 
ideal of objectivity, whidi le^ to the 
exclusion of this information from the fhial 
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icpdrtt. Uiming ft ciifcufe {s « tiibicctive 
activity. The icpmaataiion of another peo- 
pM w«y of life lesu on their otm interpreta¬ 
tions, which are then ordered and recorded 
by the fiekiworker in accordance with his or 
htf own frame of reference. 

The unavoidable question which arises is 
whether the problem of subjectivity is 
perhaps less GQpem when the object of study 
is more concrete, more ‘factual*. This seems 
to be the case, for example, in the case of 
fieldwork on the way in which nature labour 
and capital are cx|doited. The variables and 
indicators are, after ali, easier to observe, 
quantifiable and often already available in 
the form of secondary material. In other 
words, the positivistic ideal of science ap- 
pean to be more easily realisable when the 
goal of fieldwork is to find out who con¬ 
trols land, labour and their products, the 
nature of the available technology, the 
volume and composition of capiul invested, 
the character of industrial production, the 
sodal background of entiepreneuis and how 
they behave, the origin of the workers, how 
much they earn and under what cir¬ 
cumstances, their relationships to their 
superiors and to each other, the role of the 
state, etc. This is supported by four of the 
five dissertations which have been written 
at the University of Amsterdam dunng the 
last few years and which were based on 
fwldwork in Asia and covered the above 
mentioned topics [Husken, 1988; Van 
IKkrsch, 1989; Ruttcn, 1990; Rutlen, 19911 * 
The fieldwork and the reporting appear to 
have been carried out unproblematicaily ac¬ 
cording to the principles of objectivity, 
distance and neutmlity.^ The fifth disserta¬ 
tion [Nicuwcnhuys, 1990], however, shows 
that the object of study does not determine 
the degree of objectivity in research or in 
writing about it. 

Nieuwenhuys investigated children's 
labour in Kerala, and she writes that her 
book is a subjective product, in spite of her 
attempts “at elucidating the material and 
economic conditions in which children's 
work is set" (1990:23]. Her own experience 
as a child who work^ formed, not always 
consciously, the driving force behind her 
interest in working children in India. This 
personal experience, together with quan¬ 
titative dau and "indepth anthropological 
methods” made it posuble for her "to shed^ 
some light on tire world of those who have* 
been left in the dark too often" |l990:xv, 
xix]. The same view is evident in fireman's 
(l98Sa] earlier study. He describes 
extensively his own bias during fieldwork 
among sugarcane cutters, on the way in 
which “sugarcane and labour are crushed in 
the sugar factories in West India” (fireman, 
1983b]. His involvement enabled him to 
observe a reality which would otherwise have 
remained invitrible. Ideological orientation 
and engagement were an integral part of his 
role as fieldworker. Fieldwork probably 
facilitated fireman’s expression of his 
preferences. His work, indeed, shows that it 
is not the nature of the object of study which 
detennines the influence ^ the fieldworker's 


perception on the collection and reporting 
of data. 

The subjective character of the reality 
which the fieldworker presents demands that 
he or she enables the reader to judge she ac¬ 
ceptability of his or her reconstruction. 
Ftdiowing Kloos [1987:46.48] and Herd and 
Stoller [1990:28], this requires that the 
assumptions and personal background 
which have coraributed to the knowledge 
presented are made explicit. This is not only 
important for evaluating the credibility of 
knowledge at a given moment, it is also 
necessary with an eye to continuing research. 
It is obvious that in order to judge the results 
of a later study, carried out by a different 
researcher, the assumptions of both resear¬ 
chers should be known. It is also a must 
when the second study is carried out by the 
same fieldworker. The immutability of a 
researcher's frame of reference should not 
be taken for granted. This is the theme of 
the second part of this article, in which I 
discuss, among other things, whether the 
things which struck me in south Gujarat in 
1990, almost 20 years after my first visit, 
were the results of a different reality, a dif¬ 
ferent frame of reference or a combination 
of both. 

11 

An Amnlerdammer in Bulaar 

I went back to fiulsar in south Gujarat in 
1990 after almost 20 years. My experience 
there in the early 1970$ had been so sti¬ 
mulating that it left an indelible mark on 
my personal life and academic career. 

The rendezvous was not disappointing. In 
fact, our re-union inspired me once again. 
Despite radical changes, the town aiui its in¬ 
habitants as well as the ambieiree had re¬ 
mained recognisable, while I realised that I 
perceived ‘reality’ differently than I did 20 
years ago. With this changed perspective I 
looked at the overall situation and, more 
specifically, at the industries in the area,* as 
I had done 20 years earlier. The industrial 
development surprised me and surpassed my 
expectations. 

lb clarify the discrepancy betwemi the 
situation in 1990 and what 1 had anticipated 
I will summarise the conclusion I drew in 
the 1970s, describe some general changes 
that occuned in fiulsar during the l98Qt and 
present the history (for me revealing) of one 
of the entrepmreurs whom I had met in 
1971. Then I explain how my perception m 
the 1970s did not allow for a proper judg¬ 
ment of the industrial development during 
that period and later on. Finally, the ques¬ 
tion is answered whether my reappraisid of 
the industrial transition has been forced by 
the actual situation, or by my changed 
perspective 

THt coNciusiON Then 

“The results of the. development of 
fiulsar's small industry afe hardly encourag¬ 
ing . (he development which grew priman- 
ly out of trade after I960 is characterised by 


commercialism, the tendency to set up, suc¬ 
cessively or simultaneously, diverse commer¬ 
cial activities... Commercialism has often 
been defined as an aspect of the transition 
to industrial capitalism from merchant 
capital. That can mean that commerdaiisro 
IS reducible to the business tradition of the 
new industrialists who are accustomed to 
easy profits on a short term. Undoubtedly 
this orientation will not be without in¬ 
fluence. But this is not a conclusive oiplana- 
lion because diversity in, and the spr^ing 
of. investment also occur among artisan 
entrepreneurs whose background might sug¬ 
gest otherwise... Commercialism is thus not 
a characteristic of a special social group but 
inherent in the Indian socio-economic struc¬ 
ture In the first place, the extent of access 
to the government and community laigely 
determines who is going to become involved 
in industrial production. Through these con¬ 
tacts investments in small-scale industry 
become possible and attractive, and they also 
allow entrepreneurs to |»ofit from other 
lucrative possibilities. Th^ can spread their 
risks, help close kin and others, and make 
timely reinvestments if profits decrease... 
Despite their contacts, for many small-scale 
industrialists long-term entrepreneurship is 
uncertain. The overall economic structure 
encourages rather than prevents diverse tn- 
vestments and the spreading of risks. 
They—the owners of small industrial 
enterprises—cannot count on a regular 
supply of reasonably priced raw materials 
or on a constantly expanding market, after 
a short time a new and initially lucrative 
branch of industry is overcrowd^. Betting 
on several horses is a rational entrepreneurial 
behaviour" (Streefkerk, 1983:238, 239). 

1 based this conclusion on the research I 
carried out among industrial entrepreneurs 
in Bulsai in 1971.^ They included suthars, 
craftsmen; anavil brahmins, the traditional 
landowmng caste of this area; and vaisnava 
and Jain banias, the merchants and 
businessmen. Commercialism was prevalent 
among most of them and it was most clear¬ 
ly manifested by the Jains. They owned the 
largest number (21 per cent) of the 143 small 
industrial enterprises in the research area. 
In “Jains, plastics and stationery" 
[Streefkerk 1983:136-162] I dikussed their 
style of entrepreneurship, which I will suih- 
marise below. 

In 1971 SIX Jains manufacture plastic 
items such as switches, containers, buckets, 
stationery, and smalt metal appliances in six 
separate firms. Five of the six firms use more 
or less identical hand presses employing 
electrically-heated moulds in which plastic 
or metal raw material is pressed in order to 
produce the required shape. In terms of 
technology and product these firms display 
a .significant degree of cohesion. This stems 
from the close interrelations among the 
owners of (he six firms. They are from the 
same native area in Kutch, north-west 
Gujarat. Their grand-fathers who were mer¬ 
chants and moneylenders lived in villages 
within 23 km of each other. Their fathers 
migrated to Bombay where they became 
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f froeen, owners of a SMionery store, sold 
hardware and invested in butidtng construe- 
' lion. Thdr sons came to Buisar where they 
‘ opened the industrial workshops. 

‘Sword Electricals* is the largesi of these six 
firms. Ii is one of the larger units in the 
research area as swell. The yearly turnover 
amounts to a few million rupees and there 
arc about <i0 workers. Electrical switches are 
the main product. The firm is owned by 
Shah, alias Swjtchwalla. and his family. They 
started manufacturing .switches in Bombay 
seven yrars earlier. The desire to broaden the 
family's economic base made them decide to 
go into industrial production. Contacts with 
a switch manufacturer gave Switchwalla the 
idea of entering this branch, which seemed 
‘easy and profitable’. At the same time they 
opened a stationery store and began the pro¬ 
duction of fountain pens without success. 
After all ‘we are investors’ as he pul it. Or, 
“we ate not industrialists; we simply buy the 
machines and try to sell the plastic buckets”, 
as another owner of one of the six fain firms 
confided.'® 

Because small-scale industrialisation in 
Bulsar was still in its infancy in 1971,1 found 
h difficult to predict exactly its future course. 
But, I was not very optimistic My idea was 
that, certainly in the initial stage when 
regular supply of raw material is uncertain 
and markets are imperfect, spreading of 
risks and commercialism indeed facilitate in¬ 
dustrial investments. They require strategic 
contacts and sufficient capital, which are 
available only in a few selected groups. Ac¬ 
cess to these means of production, however, 
also enables investors to redirect their pur¬ 
suits of gains as soon as industrial profits 
decrease or when lucrative industrial enter¬ 
prising is thwarted otherwise The result 
would be industrialisation without much 
continuity. 

BULSAR IN 1990 

One reason for my seven weeks' stay in 
Bulsar in 1990 was my curiosity about 
whether my earlier characterisation of en¬ 
trepreneurship and evaluation of small-scale 
industrial development were warranted. I 
knew from the start that I could not research 
this issue thoroughly and had to be content 
with some general impressions and perhaps 
a few cases. I did not expect that even Ihts 
limited information would be sufficient to 
question my earlier conclusions. My doubts 
were aroused by general'tendencies." 

The town’s population expanded enor¬ 
mously during the last decade—from 33,000 
inhabitants in 1971 [Streefkerk, IS], via, 
73,000 people in 1981 [Statistical Outline, 
76), to an estimated number of mote than 
Ij00,000 inhabitants in 1990. The growth has 
been caused by both natural increase and im¬ 
migration: Bulsar became more and more 
attractive to outsiders, like businessmen from 
Bombay. 

The onergence of a middle class'^ is 
another striking development. It is a major 
fleaiuK of the class structure of Bulsar in 
1990. This middle class is graded and made 
up of managers, professionals, .small-scale 


indusiriaiists, small businessmen, shop 
owners, government personnel, employees of 
private firms, etc They populate the new 
high-rise buildings and the recently 
developed residential areas, and they 
patronise the fashionable stores in the new 
shopping centre.^. 

Changes in the town's power structure ac¬ 
company the rise of this middle class. For 
instance, the composition of the municipal 
council in 1990 shows a much larger propor¬ 
tion of ‘middle groups’, like prajapati, rana 
and ganchi, than in 1971. in 1990 the tradi¬ 
tional power elite consisting of anavils 
banias and Parsis lost their numerical pro 
minence in the council. In the Rotary Club, 
the pre-eminently elite association ol the 
town which in 1970 was dominated by 
anavils and banias, in 1990 representatives 
of the middle groups are members of the 
executive committee. 

And, finally, the industrial development 
in the area has been considerable. Many 
newcomers from Bombay are owners or 
managers of enterprises which have been 
brought to south Gujarat in recent years.'’ 
They are located mostly in the huge GIDC 
(Gujarat Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion) industrial esute at Vspi, 23 km to the 
south of Bulsar towards the Maharashtra- 
Cujarat border.'* At present there are 
almost 2,000 establishments, which is ten 
times the number in 1970, when the estate 
was still under construction. In the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Bulsar, along the national 
highway and the two state highways, many 
small-scale and medium-sized industries, 
owned or managed by people from Bombay 
too, have come into existence during tlw last 
decade as well. 

The number of establishments on the 
Gundlav GIDC industrial estate along one 
of these roads. 3 km to the east of Bulsar. 
has also increased. After 1985 the estate had 
been attended on the other side of the road. 
In 1990 the old and new part together ac¬ 
commodate 183 units; in 1971 there were 
only 16 enterprises. 

GUND1.AV AND SWITCHWALLA IN 1990 

Many of the 143 firms which in the oegin- 
ning of the 1970s were spread over the town 
and its vicinity had disappeared. Suthars 
closed their bobbin factories [Streefleerk, 
1991] and many units owned by anavils, 
banias and others too had vanish^. Of the 
16 establishments which were started at the 
nearby Gundlav industrial estate in the same 
period only four were still present in 1990; 
nine had disappeared and three bad been 
bogus firms. 

The dosuic of factories by itself is not suf¬ 
ficient proof of the validity of my idea that 
commercialism leads to unstable industrial 
development. The question is as to whether 
these enterprises are part oT a series of sue 
cessive or simuluneous business activities, 
and the reasons for the closure. To answer 
this question I concentrated on the Gundlav 
industrial esute The tracing of closed enter¬ 
prises and their owners outside the estate 


would iuve liken 100 iwmA Hme One pf the 
’survivors* in Gundlav helped me with the 
leconsiruction. His general information and 
my knowiet^ about industries and their 
owners at the beginning of the 70$ at 
Gundlav. hardly differed.*’ 

At least seven of these nine industrial 
firms which had closed down were not pan 
of other industrial or commercial activities. 
Their industrial firm at Gundlav was the 
only source of income of the owners. They 
faiM due to a combination of technological, 
financial, commercial or persona) reasons. 
One of them died without offspring, another 
was probably murdered. In 1971 there was 
a rumour that he was involved in a family 
conflict because of which his factory faced 
serious problems. Ihe other owners left 
Bulsar; one of them migrated to Canada. 

The eighth enterprise, pan of a larger con¬ 
cern, was first sold and then closed because, 
according to my informant, the new owners 
were not really interested and managed the 
firm badly. The ninth factory was a daughter 
concern of an enterpri.se in Bombay. Labour 
troubles made the owners decide to wind 
up the factory Of the four enterpnses that 
still existed in 1990, two were part of com¬ 
mercial and industrial undertakings based 
in Bombay. 

The majority of the factories established 
in Ihe early 70s at Gundlav collapsed 
because the owners failed as entrepreneurs. 
My informant who, like others fac^ serious 
difficulties in the beginning, phijued these 
failures as follows: “Here—at Gundlav and 
in India—many starting industrialists have 
fancy ideas, but they lack practicality...’’ 
“Some made the mistake to develop theii 
own machines, which took time and money 
without sufficient income, while a few years 
later they could have imported or bought 
these machines” 

The last and most important reason why 
I began to doubt my original judgment of 
entrepreneurship and industrialisation is the 
surprising history of the abovementioned 
Switchwalla and his family, owners of Sword 
Electricals. 

The family concern expanded between 
1971 and 19W to become the largest pro¬ 
ducer of plastic switches and allied products. 
This assortment of products includes hun¬ 
dreds of different articles such as numerous 
types of swithces. "light dimmers, fan 
regulators, circuit breakers, fuse links as well 
as musical door bells’*. A few years earlier, 
to this range of products were added elec¬ 
tric irons, bulbs and tubes. Furthermore, 
recently, one of Ihe sons began to manufac¬ 
ture cosmetics. At present, the concern con¬ 
sists of numerous small factories spread all 
over south Gujarat. Some of-these are 
established in towns such as Bulsar, 
Bilimora, and Navsari while others are 
located in the countryside. Tbhes and bulbs 
arc manufactured in estabiishmems situated 
in Madras and Hyderabad. The family 
became major shareholders of.timse fac¬ 
tories in 1985 and since then products have 
been sold under the brand name of ‘Sword*. 
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M* foas siitf they owiwd 4(MS ttnitL Thew 
diftomcn m number enn eppnremly be 
apimned by diffewnces in ownership. Many 
of thcie enierpnies me WKially’ owned not 
by the hunOy but by the managers of the 
uoHs, so as to avoid tax and labour laws 
According to Switchwalla. numerous small 
firms an easier to manage than a few large 
ones He datms that his success is due to the 
quality of his products, good advertising and 
lompetitive prices 

The production process in most of the 
units IS still based pnmanly on hand presses 
and manual labour, it is labour>iniensivc; not 
so complicated, and thus cheap According 
to the management, the concern employs a 
total of 5,000 workers, but I think that the 
actual number of workers is more. Most of 
the workers are women belonging to all age 
groups The explanation offered in the head 
office in Bombay and by some managers in 
Bulsar is that women are pre-eminently 
suited for the delicate work by hand required 
for the job Furthermore; women are cheaper 
than men and the labour turnover among 
them IS less because “the Indian woman is 
strongly tied to the house" Moreover, it is 
often s^ probably not without reason, that 
girls and «vomen from the villages like to 
work in the factories because they can con 
tribute to the incomes of their households 
without having to work in the field which 
IS much heavier work, offers less freedom 
and often pays less 

I visited a few Sword units in Bulsar One 
employed eight men and 100 women who all 
assembled switch parts Another was an 
engineering workshop which employed not 
more than nine persons so that it would not 
come under the purview of the factories Act 
Copper parts of switches were made with the 
help of powered presses According to the 
supervisor of the large unit tome of the 
workers were employed permanently and 
othen as ‘helpers Permanent workers have 
rights to bonus paid leave and provident 
fund Their wage is Rs 17 or Rs |g per day 
(in 1990 the official minimum wage was 
Rs 21) They sometimes earn more (Rs 20 lo 
Rs 25) because iheir wage is supplemented 
by piece rate Helpers are temporary 
workers, they earn less and are not eligible 
lor the abovememioned facilities 7 he lac 
tones run six days a week for nine hours a 
day Unlike other factories at Oundlav there 
are no nighi shifts so that women do not have 
to travel after dark Since I did noi have the 
opponumiy to compare this information 
with what the women themselves said about 
Ihc conditions of their work it must be 
handled with caution In any case, the fac 
tones looked neai and tidy funher the 
women had their own toilet facilities and 
there was a row of IS ups to wash themselves 
and keep their tiffin boxes clean Moreover, 
clothed colourfulty, they evoked a cheerful 
mood They came from neigbbounng villages 
and were mostly kolis and inbais like 
dbodiyas or dubku 

One of the most remarkable sections of 
the concern is the great distribution centre 


just ouuitie Buhur* tlnieeiitifltelNicnutf th 
the sire where SwttchwnltB nod hn biothcr 
had begun their small (hetory in t9U 
Around 1980 this unit was shifted to the 
Gundtav industrial estate to make place for 
a few sturdy warehouses All finished and 
semi processed products, as well as raw 
matertais from vanous parts of Indu are col 
lected and stored there The goods are subse 
queniiy sent to clients or to units which work 
on the raw materials or semi processed pro 
ducts The transport of these goods t$ 
organised by the family itself More than 20 
trucks drive the goods from suppliers to 
Bulsar and from Bulsar to factories and 
clients There are about 200 employees in the 
offices and warehouses 

The history of the Switchwalla family and 
the infoimaiion about first generation en 
treprencurs at (lundiav are too selective to 
draw conclusions However, the case of 
Switchwalla together with the general 
development of Bulsar and iis vicinity cer 
lainly do provide grounds to rethink my 
opinion ol small scale industrial 
development 

The closed enterprises at Oundlas show 
that the fust stage of industrial cn 
tieprenrurship is a ditficult period and that 
II IS problematic to use the tacts about this 
period as evidence fot the style of en 
trepreneurship The history of the Switch 
wallas reveals that commercialism does not 
necessarily lead to an unstable industrial 
development The present manner of Sw itch 
walla’s entrepreneurship docs not seem to 
differ Irom earlier description Even in 1990 
owners claimed that horizontal diversifica 
non’ 01 what I termed “betting on dificrem 
horses is an imporiani condition for sue 
• esstui entrepreneurship Open for debate, 
therefore is mv evaluation"' of the in 
dustrial developmcni which I had based on 
this type of entreptcneurship Such a debate 
could stress the greater weight of ideas in 
evaluating a phenomenon than in desenb 
mg It However as far as subjectivity is con 
cemed the difference beiween evaluation and 
description is not so clearly marked Neither 
toes describing a phenomenon happen in 
dependenily of the views of the researcher 

This fact the lescarchcr as reseaah instru 
meni is a characteristic of vocio 
anthropological fieldwork The different 
stages ol the research procedure are combtn 
ed within one person That is why the 
gathering of data their analysis and evalua 
non are highly sensitive to the personality, 
perception and theories of the ftcldworker 
Moreover, it appears that the stixlv of small 
scale industries lends itself pre eminently lo 
projections of thi i * as of the fieidworker 
bandesara |l98i' points out that the 
small-scale indus> t evelopment is suscep¬ 
tible to several interpretations “one can say 
almost anything even suiistically, ranging 
from the most complimentary to the most 
derogatory, on small industry” My astonish¬ 
ment about Bulsar and about Switchwalla 
in particular, anyhow requites the re¬ 
construction of my theoretical and 


H w th iBdB ito gtaii fwispottivcs 4t 
BwncemMt of Biy fldidwork aMd ttarnil the 
elaboration of my data It is based on noiaA * | 
conversations with those who were involV'' 
ed with my study in the 70s, and earlier ^ 
publications I did it before I boarded the 
plane for Bombay in 1990 

AMSTERDAM IN EARIY 70» 

A few months before I left for south 
Gujarat in 1971 I completed my studies in 
sociology and cultural anthropology at the 
University of Amsterdam They were 
theoretically informed, research-oriented, 
bore a structural functionalist stamp, and 
offered a historical and comparative 
perspective as well Further, some professors 
uughi me to be socially concerned This 
tendency became mote manifest as my study 
progressed and both teachers and students 
showed increased dissatisfaction with 
structural functionalism When I left for 
India I was familiar with a diverse range of 
authors and views My knowledge was 
derived from general theoretical questions, 
the sociologv and anthropology of Indui, 
and of Gujarat in particular'^ I felt at 
iracted to the political anihropoiogv of 
writers like Bailey (1969] and Boisscvain 
[l%8j who gave patronage, coalitions ■ir'd 
networks a central place tn their studies 
Authors who emphasised culture and 
religion in (heir analysis appealed less to me 

1 he Indo Dutch project which I joined 
had as its central theme “the modernising 
process in south Gujarat” '* Since the study 
of entrepreneurs in small scale industnes was 
reserved for me I consulted mainly 
American authorsInitially, I was noi 
very charmed by the subject 1 he piesuppos 
ed importance of entrepreneurs as a source 
ol change and dynamism seemed to me loo 
’western and the focus on entreimneurs too 
limiting But as my research progressed my 
fascination with the subject grew I was able 
to steer the fieldwork into an intellectually 
rewarding direction How successtut en 
trepreneurs controlled capital, labour, and 
other means of production became one of 
my leading questions F urthei, I concen 
traied on the recoustruction of the indusinai 
history of south Gujarat 

I returned to Amsterdam more socially 
concerned than I had been what I left m 
1971 While dunng my absence, Amsterdam 
anthropology and sociology appeared to 
have been drastically radicalised This 
radicahsation was one of the ideoiogtcai 
changes which occurred in that period 
Artists, for instance, changed their opimons 
as well From 1970 onwards young and 
talented composers, musicians, and actors 
undertook aaions against “the conservative 
and capiulist power structures which 
underlie the politics of art and culture' 
(Koopmans, 1977 lywjj The poltiical 
climate also altered The ideal of more equal 
distribution of incomes and power gained 
importance The programme of the Labour 
Party, the most moderate and biggest of 
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pofiliatf parties to advocate this ideql, mess¬ 
ed democraiisation or education, industrial 
relations and administration: levelling of in¬ 
comes; the further expansion of the welfare- 
state; and an aid-and-development policy to 
be aimed at the basic needs of the third 
woHd population {Bleich, 1986:139-141]. 

party won the parliamentary elections 
in 1973 and it led, for the first lime since 
several years, a centre-left government till 
1977 

At the University of Amsterdam the 
Marxist-inspired political-economy of 
development and underdevelopment had 
become dominant. The conditions of the 
poor and their emancipation had become 
important topics. This meant that research 
was no longer taken for granted but had to 
be ‘useful* and serve “the less endowed and 
powerless”. The works of, among others, 
Alavi (1964,1972], Baran [1968], Bettelheim 
(1971], Gough and Sharmli (1973] and Frank 
(19691 were leye-openers’ for me; my perspec¬ 
tive was shaped. This reorientation was fur¬ 
ther prompted by misgivings that my interest 
in entrepreneurs was not appreciated by the 
dominant group of sociologists and an¬ 
thropologists in Amsterdam^ and the wish 
. to be accepted by them. Ail these led to an 
anti-capitalist perspective: Entrepreneurial 
production was no solution to India's pro¬ 
blems because it would result in half-hearted 
modernisation and ill-balanced progress. 
Entrepreneurs were an exponent of these 
developments and in certain sense the ‘bad 
guys', or “agents in underdevelopment” 
(Streefkerk. 1971]. 

The elaboration and analysis of my data 
were based on the combination of the above 
cited perspective and the type of material I 
had gathered as a social anthropologist. The 
commercialism of the entrepreneurs and the 
consequent instability of industrial develop¬ 
ment were important in my reconstruction 
of the industrial situation. When I recently 
looxea through my material again after a 
long gapt I discovered that I indeed had not 
been totally unbiased in my work. For 
example, I had not paid sufficient attention 
to a concern which had been based for many 
years in Bombay and subsequently was 
shifted to Bulsar in 1%7. The concern, con¬ 
sisting of eight small metal-based factories 
and a paint workshop, was flourishing at 
thastime and has continued to do so for the 
last two decades. Its major product is 
“anodised aluminium plates, used for 
decoration and practical application”, but 
machine parts and metallic toys are also 
manufactured. A large portion of the shares 
of the concern, a private limited company, 

, is owned by Jains, who founded the com¬ 
pany. They are originally from Bulsar. The 
head office is still based in Bombay and 
there are branch offices in Calcutta and 
Bhopal. In short, even in 1971 evidence was 
already avaiMile that commercialism and in¬ 
dustrial inst^lity are not necessarily related 
TO each othier. 


y"*-. . 

The history of Switdiwalla and his family 
and recent developments in Bulsar do not 
fit in my original discourse on entrepreneur¬ 
ship and industrial development. My imtiai 
theoretical preferences and methodology, 
together with the ideological climate in 
Amsterdam and.the prevailing discussions 
over development and underdevelopment, 
excluded processes which occurred in south 
Gujarat in the last two decades. More 
specifically, my anti-capitalist perspective of¬ 
fered little room for a more sympathetic 
evaluation of entrepreneurs and their 
achievements. This tendency is manifested 
especially in taken-for-grented coupling of 
the style of entrepreneurship with the quality 
of industrialisation. The first can still stand 
empirical test. It is suitable in contexts 
characterised by economic insecurity and an 
emphasis on social dependability, the 
capacity to honour obligations to family, 
relatives and other primordial relationships. 
Therefore; the conclusion that this style of 
entrepreneurship necessarily leads to uncer¬ 
tain and unstable.industrial development 
needs further rr-examination. 

The question that remains to be answered 
is whether this reappraisal is based on the 
1990 situation alone or on other considera¬ 
tions as well The ‘Bulsar of 1990* has indeed 
amazed me, but it has not taken me totally 
by surprise. The expansion of the town, the 
industrial situation and the history of Swit- 
chwalla provided food for doubts which I 
had hartioured already for some time. They 
arose from a combination of personal ex¬ 
periences, societal events and other academic 
insights. The first made me, among other 
things, more aloof and led me to reconsider 
my ideas. Prevailing academic perspectives 
also changed. The events in China, Vietnam 
and Cambodia, for instance, have certainly 
contributed to these changes. The one¬ 
sidedness of the political economy analysis 
was more clearly recognised though 
historical perspectives and the theory of 
worldwide development of capitalism [i^lf, 
1982] still persisted. But the local conditions 
and their cultural specificity in particular, 
received more attention. At the same I was 
better able to sec the participants in the 
worldwide expansion of capitalism in their 
contexts and to study them from their own 
perspectives. This does not mean that I 
became less critical or emotionally more in¬ 
different. But it does not imply a more 
balanced approach to industrial entre¬ 
preneurship, without, however, neglecting 
the conditions of workers and questions of 
dominance and subordination. It also meant 
a greater openness to cultural characteristics 
of Indian society such as ideas about ‘hierar¬ 
chy and caste’. 

The proplem of “restudy and different 
results” is part of modem anthropology bas¬ 
ed on fieldwork. Redfield’s Tepoztian dif¬ 
fered from the Tepoztian describe by Lewis, 
and Shmoan social reality presented by 
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earlier by Maigaret Mead. Ktoot deals 
extensively with tire diffeienl emteomes of 
researches conducted by different field- 
workers who studied the same society or tire 
same group of people at different moments. 
He offers several explanations for the 
discrefxincy between the results of the first 
research and the second one One is the fact 
that indeed changes have occurred during 
the period between the first and second 
study. The other refers to different inter¬ 
pretations based on explicit theoretical 
preferences of the researchers. Such a 
theoretical preference; ultimately, arises from 
an implicit ideological perspective whkh, on 
its turn, is related to the social background 
of the fieldworker (1988:12(1-I22]. I agree 
with Kloos’ analysis, though my otperiences 
in Bulsar are more complicate. First, the 
two possibilities just mentioned have to be 
combined: The situation changed and so did 
the perspective which with it vvas looked at. 
Second, these diifferent perceptions do not 
belong to two different fieldworkers but they 
reflect changes within one person. 

Literature on the question of ‘re-exposure 
and changed perspectives of the field- 
worker" is scarce. One would expect that the 
subject is dealt with in literature on long¬ 
term field re.search such as the volume com¬ 
piled by Foster, Scudder. Colson and Kemper 
(Foster et al, 1979}. In this book the problem 
with assessing the value of anthropological 
data which reflects the interests and perspec¬ 
tives of young people in their 20s and early 
30s is indeed noticed. Several contributors 
(Meggitt 1979:112; Scudder and Colson 
1979:251] point to the question of the aging 
anthropologist But, the awareness does not 
seem to go beyond the acceptation of the 
former graduate student following a trajec¬ 
tory from ‘whippersnapper to elder‘ reap¬ 
ing the benefits. The aging anthropologist, 
certainly “reevaluates field records collected 
at a younger age, but equally there is no 
doubt that what seems to be significant or 
what can be learned is different at different 
periods” [Foster et a, 1979:331). 

The question ot changed perspectives 
seems to apply only to those who have been 
investigated, like the Mexican people who 
were studied by Foster in the ^ and SOs. 
He acknowledges that if he had begun his 
research later, say in 1970, the idea ol 
‘limited good* would probably never have 
occurred to him. A young anthropolt^ist 
could certainly atguc, on the basis of bis fin¬ 
dings collected today, that the hypothesis of 
‘limited good’ would no longer be ap¬ 
propriate: “World views can and (to changed' 
[Foster, 1979:176), but obviously not those 
of the fieldworker. One might wonder why. 
the problem of changed perspective and 
long-term fieldwork has not been raised in 
the book. A tentative answer could be tint 
the authors were not fully aware of the social 
origin of the production of knowledge, or 
not yet prepared to accept the idea. 
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My npHrloicef in louth Cuiant utugkt 
n» thar Dfooedures nd ideology modify the 
product of knowledge based on field- 
work. ihooedines include the type of inlenc- 
tkm bet«wen infbrmami and rwidworker 
and the improvised nature of conducting 
liddwork. The ideology of the researcher is 
a second ingredient in the creation of 
knowledge By ideology I mean the Held- 
worker's frame of reference, reflecting 
geneial wcial background, the values of 
the academic reference group, and the 
theoretical perspective of the researcher. 
Procedures and ideology do not exist in¬ 
dependently. They are combined within one 
person and, motever, procedures ate subor¬ 
dinated to ideological considerations: they 
lend to determine research procedures. Thus, 
the positivistic natural science ideal stresses 
a strict methodological format to be able to 
count, measure and perform statistical 
operations. Critique of this ideal has been 
attended by a wider use and recognition of 
qualitative methods. 

Research procedures are instrumental in 
the produetkm of knowledge. However, their 
role IS of a technical kind. Ideological con¬ 
siderations play a far more directing, com¬ 
pelling. or, if one likes, dramatic part in the 
fleidworker's creation. They determine the 
selection of problems and the interpretation 
of information gathered. They cause 
divergent represenutions and valuations of 
the sariM processes and phenomena by dif¬ 
ferent researchers, or different interpreta¬ 
tions of the same subject by the same 
fleldworker over the years. 

My tentative reappraisal of entrepreneur¬ 
ship in Bulsar in 1991 is an example of the 
latter. It does raise the problem of the 
credibility of the different interpretations. 
Or, in other words, which explanation is 
more believable, the recent one or the one 
1 presented earlier. I carmot answer this ques¬ 
tion unambiguously because I am aware, 
mudi more than in the 70s, that my latest 
interpretation is coloured by my flame of 
leferenoe;. Unfortunately, I am unable to be 
very specific about my present perspective 
beauae such a reconstruction can be made 
only after a longer period of time Never- 
theleas, I do realise that my rethinking of en- 
irepreneurship coincides, for instance, with 
the diminish^ glamour of Marxism in 
academic dicles, with debates on the necessi¬ 
ty to contain the nde of the wrifare sute, 
and with a genemi tendency to venerate 
private enterprise and free play of market 
forces. 

Furthermore, after two decades I am still 
of the opinion that the credibility of the 
fleidworker's creation is determined by 
whether or not it it supported by cultund 
characterittict and facts of material life The 
first pertains to^ amongst others, religious 
convktiont and ideas about hierarchyi caste: 
fan^y and kinship. The second includes 
'viablet sudi as population numbers, the 
■flstribution of landed property and of in¬ 
come. ratal and urban wage levels. ti« of 


the iiiduitrild labour fascR dr the number 
smaU-toale hetoriet. The second type of 
variaUet provided the grounds to rethink my 
opinion of entrepreneurship in Bulsar. 

Uhimately re^rs decide which Inter¬ 
pretation it the most or least convincing. It 
is the task of the fleldvrorka to provide the 
information that enables them to reach this 
condution. 


Notes 

|l thank Ami Hubbeling and Klaas Van der 
Vwn who eiKouraged me to write this article.] 

1 This discussion was largely inspited by the 
jnevious involvemem of anthropologists in 
the ptepiuation and implementation of cd- 
onid policy, and by their participation— 
often unwilling—in coumer-insurgency 
research in Latin America and south-east 
Asia after the second world war. 

2 In the United Sutes tMs led to debates 
related to the Ethks Commhter^s reports in 
the AAA Newsiettm and the ‘Social 
Responsibility Symposia* in Curtenl 
Anlhropoloty IScholte, 1972:430], 

3 It is typical that the official organisation 
which provided money for the translation 
of Vu der Veen’s dtssertation ]I969] initiaily 
refused to finance the chapter in which he 
wrote about his fleldwork in a which 
was unconventional at the time: 

4 Clifford (1986:14] writes that dunng this 
period *% subgenie of ethnographic wnting 
emerged, the self-reflexive ‘fleldwork’ 
accounl-.Eihnographic experience and the 
partkipant-observation ideal [were] shown 
to be problematic" 

5 The inclusion of ideas in textbooks is a 
measure of their acceptance. The textbook 
wntten by the Keesings, which has served 
as a first introduction lo the discipline for 
many generaiions of anthropologists, and 
which IS still widely used as an introductory 
■ext, IS illustrative In his early work Kees- 
ing senior |I9S8, 1964] did not devote any 
attention to philosophy of science issues. 
This did happen when his son became co¬ 
author In the 1971 edition they point out 
that “the anthropologist must organise 
knowledge in terms of an existing design 
and interpret new experiences in terms ot 
familiar ones.. |which] distort his percep¬ 
tion.." (Felix and Roger Keesing, 1971] In 
a later edition of the book 11976:6] Roger 
Keesing writes that "our cultural values (for 
example prudmess) and psychological oricn- 
laiions predispose us to see and record selec¬ 
tively". A few years later [1981:6] he stales 
that “in the case of anthropology (the 
methods] are shaped very direcriy by the 
nature of the encounters in which an- 
thropologists observe and learn". 

Hastrup and Oven (1983:48] assume in 
thetr textbook that the personal situation 
and point of view of rhe anthropologist in- 
fluenre his or hci K and that criteria of 
objeatvity which are apfriied in the natural 
sciences cannot be simply adopted in the 
social sciences. 

6 For a number of decades the relaiions of 
production in the cities and the countryside 
in south and south-east Asia, both coniem- 


ponry atul historical, have been an itimbr- 
tam research topic at the south and south¬ 
east Asian sections of the Anthropology 
Oepaitment of the Univeisity of Amsietdam. 

7 Only Rutten (1991:48] points to the 
unreliability of his quantitative data. 

8 A follow-up study of my earlier researeh on 
the industnal development of that area is 
carried out by Pieter Cotter, PhD student 
at the University of Amsterdam. 

9 My conclusions are discussed by Hoistrom 
(1983:91 ff). 

10 The narration of Papu, the Jam stockbroker 
fiom Bombay in Naipaul’s latest book on 
India (1990:11] shows that, despite much 
evidence to the contrary, the idea that Jains 
are not suitable for industrial entrepreneur¬ 
ship IS still alive. He says, "We are 
iraders...Tbe killer instina is required in 
industry, not in trading. Which is why the 
Jam community is not invsdved in industry. 
If I'am trading in the stock exchange now, 
and 1 cannot gel some money from the guy, 
I wouldn't hire a mafia guy to get it out of 
him Which is what happens here in 
something like the building industry... V 

11 I descnb«l these tendencies in more detail 
in Streefkerk, 1991. 

t2 I use the term in a sutistical manner to 
describe a cat^ory of people, a class-in- 
Itself, With roughly (he same income and 
consumer behaviour. 

13 The shifting of Bombay enterprises to 
Gujarat could already be observed in the 
late 6(K and early 70s (Streefkerk, 1983:33]. 

14 Vipi IS the biggest among several industrial 
townships in the southern-most part of 
south Gujamt, which came up between 1970 
and 1990. 

13 The reconstruction of the recent industrial 
past of the suthars was much easier becauw 
1 siiU hut many contacts among-them. The 
downfall of the flrst generation of suthars 
who began the industrial production of 
wooden bobbins round 1940, started in the 
late 6(K. This trend continued in the 70k and 
80s: Due to technical and commercial 
reasons suthars had to close their firms. In 
1990, a few of them still manufactured 
wooden products but their workshops led 
a marginal existence [Streefkerk. IW]. 

16 I do not use the terra analysis because of 
its connotation of 'objectivity'. 

17 The authors I studied ranged from Elias 
|I969] to Wenheim ]1964], Levy (1966], and 
Barnngton Mo6re [1966], and from VAber 
|1938] to Mayer {I960], Epstein (1962], 
Snnivas |1962]. BeieiUe (1965], Vuider Wen 
(1969], and Breinan [1970]. 

18 For more than 25 years south Gujamt has 
bean studied intensivdy by Indian scholars 
and-above all—by Dutch socioiogisa and 
anthropologists. In the early 6(h four of 
them, Baks, Breman, Hommes and Vui der 
Veen, carried out fieldwork in niml areas 
of south Gujarat. Later on they changed 
their perspective from ‘local’ to ‘regional' 
level. A new project was initiated and bet¬ 
ween 1970 and 1972 a team of Indian and 
Dutch fleldworkcri, based in Bulsar did 
fieldwork in south Gisjant. They coveted 
a variety of fields and themes in order to 
trace and analyse processes of chenge in the 
town and the surrounding area.-The icMtlu 
of the Indo-Duich lesenrch ptqiect have 
been compiled and published in Pillai and 
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19 Bor iiuuuice, Geenz [1963] ■nd Hosdilz 
|I9C0, 1969] 

20 These ims|iviiigs were confirmed, for in¬ 
stance, during job interviews at the Univer¬ 
sity of Amsteidam, when members of seke 
tion committees spoke conceitedly about my 
tcsearch 
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Industrial Decontrol and Competition Policy 

A Few Conceptual Issues 

Murali Patibandia 

In the context of the recent policy refornu, the industrial policy has two alternative policy options. One is the 
pursuit of a neutral competition policy, that does not interfere with a market structure or its evolution, but monttoes 
and restrains anti-competitive conduct of firms The other policy alternative is the one that plays an active role 
in the evolution of an .industrial structure and conduct and performance of firms The paper brings out a few 
conceptual issues regarding these policy options 


THE recent reforms in the industrial policy 
in India are aimed at giving greater role to 
free market forces towards as hies mg soni 
petitive performance of the industrial see 
tor Increased sompeiiiivs conditions ate 
expected to augment consumer welfare by 
increasing the output supplied and reducing 
costs and prices and also cause technological 
progress For instance, industrial deticens 
ing IS expected to cause free entry and 
increase number of rivals in an industry and 
consequently higher competitive perfor 
mance On the other hand relaxation of 
Monopoly Restrictive Irade Practices 
(MRTP) restriction on plant si/e is expectc-d 
to let firms to grow into very large sire and 
realise economies of scale One could argue 
that these policv reforms are contradictory 
in their objc< lives because allowing firms to 
grow into a very large si/e could lead to 
domination of the market by a few domi 
nant large firms and consi*quenllv lo 
monopoly practices Rut these reforms can 
be mutually supportive in achieving com 
petitive perlormance, if an effective cinnpeii 
non policy that monitors and restrains 
anii-competiiivc conduct of fiims is 
implemented 

However, at the present juncture, the 
policy options can be two fold One is the 
pursuit of a neutral competition policy that 
IS, more or less, indiffcrcni to the {market) 
sinicture, tor concentration levels or number 
ol films in an industry, but les'rains anii 
competitive conduct in terms of deviation 
of puces from long run marginal costs and 
firms conduct that disadvantages existing 
and potential rivals The alternative policv 
option IS the one that plav' an active role 
in the evolution of a structure, fur example 
encouraging targe si/e of firms and high 
concern rat ion levels, and directly or 
mdirectly guides the c'ondiici and pcifoi 
mance of firms under a set ut national oh 
jectives, as pursued bs Japan and South 
Korea The ‘carrot and stick’ policv 
mechanism followed in these countries 
towards targeting and encouraging large cor 
potations and disciplining them towards 
achieving national objectives like tech 
nologtcal progress and export performance 
IS quite welt known 

The objective of this paper is to bring out 
a few conceptual issues regarding these 
policy options Section I discusses the im 
plicatUNis of neutral competition policv and 


Section II deals with the non neutral (or 
strategre) policy option Concluding remarks 
are given in Section III 

I 

N«‘utral (Iom|M‘tili«>n i'oiios 

As mentioned earlier, a neutral policv is 
the one that is neutral to a structure (lor high 
conceni'aiion levels), but restrains anti 
compeiitivf conduct ol firms Ann com 
petitive conduct ol firms is gcncially 
associated with existence of (large domiiiarii 
firms with) long run market powei In sim 
pic teims, a firm's conduct can be deemed 
anti competitive if it reduces long run con 
sumer welfare (consumer surplus) and also 
it It disadvantages existing or poieniial com 
pcliiors jOrduver, 1989] ( onsumer welfare 
IS dircitly affected by the positive deviation 
ol prices fiom long lun marginal costs I he 
sesond possibibts of anti competiiisc ion 
dull refers to strategk tichaviour ol a (domi 
nani) firm that modifies a slruclurc in its 
iwn favour 1 hcsi siraicgics can he in terms 
ol dvtcr'ing polciilial entrants disaJs inlag 
ing of existing rivals whiih relax iht com 
pctitisc lonsrrami extrLised bs ifuni over the 
(dominant) liim and ilso itiO', siialivics 
lh.)l vausi then exit 

from the abovi observation it ean be 
argued as the structural approasli lo com 
petition poltes Joes that anti competitive 
londiivi lakiiig place is highls probable 
when thi market is dominatc'd bs a lew 
dominant large firms or when it is highly 
concentrated According to the structural ap 
proach. if the policy takes care of the siruc 
lute in terms ol ensuring that markci is not 
dominated by any single or a few firms and 
consists of large number of firms (as in 
perfect or large group eompciiiiun), it in 
variably results in competitive outcome 
(George and lacquemin, 19921 

The rationale lot neutral c nnpetiiion 
polic's, that docs not interfere witn the struc 
lure, can be derived Iroin the cost benefit ap 
proach to the policy There could be social 
welfare enhancing outcomes out ot the 
growth of a firm into a large (dominant) sire 
and htgy concentration levels In such a case, 
the policy should not discourage the growth 
of firm, into large si/e or high concentra 
lion levels, but monitor and restrain anii 
compcti'ive conduct of firms 

The rationale of the above view can be 


derived from some of the recent theoietical 
developments in industrial organisation. 
Oemsetr |I97T] argued that a market struc¬ 
ture of an industry, in terms of highly skewed 
sire distribution and concentration levels, is 
an endogenous outcome Some firms in an 
industry giow into very large <or larger) sue 
because they are more efficient than the 
others The higher efficiency could be due 
to technological factors like technological ig- 
novation and (firm level internal) scale 
economies, etc lextbook economics show 
that a mat ket turns into a natural monopo¬ 
ly when there are significant levels of 
economies of scale, internal to a firm 
Baumol's (1982) theory of contestable 
monopoly argues that a natural monopolist 
will resort lo average cost pricing if there ts' 
always a threat of new entrants into the 
market In other words, there is free costless 
entrv and exit of firms and if there ar^ pure 
profits (prices above average costs) new en¬ 
trants come into the market Society is bei- 
tei off under contestable monopoly than 
when the market consists of targe number 
of (|veifectlv) competitive smaller firms, as 
the total output supplied can be higher at 
lower price (under contestable monopoly) 
The above aigumeni can be illustrated 
the figure D is the market demand curse 
At in' represents the average cost curse ol tlie 
monopolist with global mteinal economies 
and ‘M( m' is the corresponding marginal 
cost curve ' ‘Sc’ is the supply curve when 
the maikct is perfectly competitive, con¬ 
sisting oi large number of smaller (sub- 
optimal scale) firms I he perfectly com 
petitive industry supplies ‘O0c‘ level of out 
put at price ‘IV whereas the contestable 
monopolist suppiic's highei output at *CK)m' 
at lower price ol ‘Pm’ 

In the case ol small number rivalry of 
oligopoly market structure also, growth oi 
a firm into a larger size through higher 
rclaiixe effreicncv could be welfare 
enhancing—in terms of increase iii output 
supplied and decline in the market price 
This IS illustrated in the following by tak 
ing an example of a simple case of Cournot 
duopoly The results are generalisablelo the 
case of moie than two firms 
In C ournoi oligopoly model firms com 
pete with quantities and the market pnee ad¬ 
justs to the total quantity supplied in the 
market The inverse linear market demand 
curve IS. 
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I P = f <Q).(i> 

|. wheie ‘P’ is the market price and the market 
I sales is Q = XI + X2. where XI and X2 
I" are the sales of firm 1 and firm 2. Cl (XI) 
I and C2 (X2) are the cost functions of firms 
I 1 and 2. The technology is taken to be non- 
p* ‘ingreasing returns. The respective profit 
I functions of the firms; 

I kl = P(0) XI Cl (XI) , . . .(2) 

f K2 = P (Q) X2 - C2 (X2) . . . ,(3) 

Each firm maximises its own profit, given 
I its rival's output. 

I By equating the first order partial 
I derivatives of equations (2) and (3) with 
j respect to XI and X2, to zero, we obtain; 

, P (.) + P' (.) XI - C l < ) (4) 

r P (.) + P' (.) X2 - C2’ ( ) , (5) 

> when Cl (XI) = C2 (X2). XI = X2.' 
Comparative statics on the basis of equa¬ 
tions (4) and (5) give the following results. 

! For simplification wc take. 

Cl (XI) alXl- and C2 (X2) ■ a2X2’ 

|2P'< )-rP( )X1 2al P ( ) + P'( l.X’ljdXl! 
lP'( )+P"( )XI 2P ()+ P"( )X2- 2a^|dx| 

jlxi da T| 

12X2 da ^ 

from the above calculations, it can be seen 
that, 

dXl/dai <0 and dx2/dal > 0 
which implies that, as a consequence of 
reduction in costs (or higher efficiency) of 
firm I, its sales (size) incrca.se while the sales 
of firm 2 decrease.^ The relevant question 
here is what happens to the total quantity 
supplied in the market and the market price! 
As a consequence of firm I’s credible expan¬ 
sion in sales, optimal reaction of firm 2 is 
to decrease its sales. But since the reaction 
curves of the firms—i e, the locus of points 
of highest profits that a film can realise 
given Its rival’s output—slope downwards 
and the slope is less than ‘one*, firm 2 reduces 
its sales less than proportionately to the 
increase in firm I's sales. Therefore, the total 
quantity supplied in the market increases 
and consequently the market price declines 
(>'())" 

The above results show that when a firm 
grows into larger size, through higher relative 
efficiency, it leads to higher social welfare 
by increasing the total quantity supplied in 
the market at lower market pricb. in such 
case, the policy' should not discourage 
growth of a firm into large si/c and consc 
queni high concentration levels. In the above 
oamples, the underlying assumption is that 
ail firms in ah industry have equal access to 
all inputs and factors of production at 
uniform prices and also to any exogenous 
. (CO a firm) technological (actors. There are 
no entry and exit barriers So a firm grows 
into a larger size through higher organisa¬ 
tional efficiency (X-efficiency) oi 
technological innovation, internally 
generated, that reduces costs or causes in¬ 
ternal economies of scale. In such case, the 
growth of the firm is welfare enhancing even 
at macro level—i e, not only in terms of in¬ 



crease in the output of an industry in ques¬ 
tion but also this process might shift 
resources within the industry and also across 
industries into a more productive use, in the 
absence of factor market imperfections and 
any policy induced shifts. 

A recent paper by the present author 
11992a) argues that the view that certain 
firms grow into a very large size because they 
are more efficient than the others may not 
be totally valid in newly industrialising coun¬ 
tries like India, where capital markets are 
highly imperfect and segmented. I'his is 
because once a (first mover) firm grows in¬ 
to a critical size (due to higher relative effi¬ 
ciency) it could break into organised capital 
(and also share capital) markets and raise 
capital at lower price than the other (smaller) 
firms in the industry.' Once the firm has 
grown into large dominant size, capital 
market imperfections further help the firm 
to protect its dominant position by 
facilitating entry deterrence and consequent 
long run market power. The capital market 
imperfections disadvantage potential new 
entrants and also .smaller firms from 
growing into larger size (the mobility bar¬ 
riers). The (first mover) incumbent large firm 
could maintain high levels of excess capacity 
^ an entry deterrence strategy (as the capital 
is cheaper to it). Apart from this, large 
capital at its disposal can be used to signal 
to potential new entrants that they are bel¬ 
ter off not entering the domain of the domi¬ 
nant large firm. This type of structural out¬ 
come could be one of the major reasons for 
the domination of many Indian industries 


by a few large, well known, corporate houses 
for a long time. This type of cost asymmetry 
^:ween large and small firms can be said 
to be a distortion from the social welfare 
point of view. 

On the basis of the above argumem. it can 
be said that an important requirement for 
implementing an effective neutral competi¬ 
tion policy in India is the undertaking of 
structural reforms that minimise the capital 
market imperfections and other forms of 
entry and exit barriers. If there are signifi¬ 
cant exit barriers because of labour laws also 
because of absence of markets that dispose 
of sector specific capital, they discourage 
potential new entrants as the costs of exu 
tend to be high. Reduction of exit barriers 
in the Indian context requires creation of ap¬ 
propriate institutions (like unemployment in¬ 
surance schemes) and markets that fadliute 
restructuring with minimal costs. 

Structural Parameters and Neutral 
Competition Policv 

The pursuit of a neutral competition 
policy does not mean that structural 
parameters in terms of market concentration 
levels are irrelevant. This is becau^ to 
recapitulate structure and conduct are highly 
inter-related.* In order to restrain anti¬ 
competitive conduct, the structure and 
behaviour (of dominant firms) that alien lire 
structure (like mergers) have to be carefuHy 
monitored. As mentioned before; there U 
always high probabiHiy that ami-eompetith* 
conduct takes place when the market is 
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dGoinMt tty one or fow lu«e ftt-ms. 6lie 
tttch poidttility it tacit or explicit collution 
between laite firms that could lead to leduc- 
tioB in output turmlwtl *im 1 rise in inices to 
monotxtiy level and also to entry deterrence 

Some of the theories of industrial 
organisation show that collusion that raises 
prices significantly above marginal costs may 
not be sustainable. This is because any one 
of the collusive members can always cheat 
and reduce its own price below the collusive 
price and take the entire market. But collu¬ 
sion might be relatively sustmnable when the 
structure consists of a few‘dominant large 
firms because detecting the cheating 
becomes tasier than when the market con¬ 
sists of large number of firms (Jacquemin 
and Slade, I989|. Because of these 
possibilities, the policy has to monitor the 
structure (for concentration levels and move¬ 
ment of prices) a lot more carefully when 
it consisu of a few dominant large firms for 
anti-competitive conduct. 

One process that alters the structure is 
mergers and take-overs by large firms. These 
strategic choices of firms have to be 
monitored and evaluated for their possible 
costs and benefits [George and Jacquemin. 
1992). On the costs side a horizontal 
merger—-i e. combination of rival firms— 
can lead to weakening of competition and 
consequently to restriction of output at 
higher price. Venkai mergers—i c. combina¬ 
tion of buyers and sellers—can lead to 
monopolisation of production of crucial raw 
materials and inputs by an upstream pro¬ 
ducer. which can disadvantage other 
upstream (final product) firms [Geroski. 
1992). On the benefits side mergers can lead 
to increase in economies of scale and scope 
in the production and R and D expenditure 
and elimination of excessive duplication, etc. 
These benefits are generally significantly 
higher in high technology R and D inten¬ 
sive industries where technologies and pro 
ducts are short-lived than compared to the 
industries that have reached mature phase. 
The policy has to assess the costs and 
benefits of these strategies and conduct of 
firms and if costs are evaluated to be highei 
than benefits, appropriate conduct remedies 
in terms of instructing the firm, in question, 
to lower its price or reduce its advertising 
expenditures, etc, can be implemented. In 
certain extreme cases, structural remedies— 
for example, forbidding a vertical merger- 
may be unavoidable even within the neutral 
competition policy framework. 

II 

Non-N«ulral or Strategic 
Indliatrial Policy 

As defined in thie beginning, a non-neutral 
policy is the one that plays an active role in 
the evolution of a structure—the policies * 
that target certain sectors and firms, control 
entry, and favour growth of specific firms, 
etc One simple rationale for the aaive policy 
intervention is the market failure hypothesis. 


i c, ffiai'ket prices and outebmes do not cor¬ 
respond to social values, both in the present 
or in the future. In the case of market failure, 
the policy should be able to identify and 
measure the discrepancy between social and 
private costs and implement appropriate 
remedies in the form of entry restrictions, 
subsidies and taxes, etc 

One straightforward and well known ex¬ 
ample is technological innovation and 
market failure under perfect competition. In 
perfect competition, any technological 
innovation becomes a (immediate) public 
good (or common knowledge) and the in¬ 
novating firm does not derive the direct 
reward for investing in the innovation. This, 
in turn, gives a disincentive for a firm to in¬ 
vest in technological innovation or R and D. 
Secondly, a large number of small firms, 
under perfect competition, function with 
normal profits and may not generate suffi¬ 
cient internal resources to invest in R and D. 
In such a case, the policy intervention that 
alters the structure into a monopoly might 
lead to technological innovation (in ap¬ 
propriate sectors).’ 

Some of the other arguments (or policy 
intervention in altering a structure are the 
'destructive competition' between numerous 
firms when the technology is a natural 
monopoly and excessive product differentia¬ 
tion argument. 

If an industry is a natural monopoly that 
a single firm can produce with increasing 
returns, it may be beneficial to block en¬ 
try to avoid ‘destructive competition’ 
[Braeutigam, I989|. in the presence of global 
internal economies, competition between 
numerous firms might lead to greatly inef¬ 
ficient and even widely fluctuating unstable* 
prices. This IS because, when entry and exit 
are costless, firms might have an incentive 
to enter the market, charge a price in excess 
of average costs to earn supernormal pro¬ 
fits and threaten to reduce the price to very 
low level in the shon run if any other firm 
should attempt to enter. In such a case, the 
policy that restrains entry and allows a single 
monopolist to function might be socially 
more desirable 

The well known examples of successful 
non-neutral policy, that lead to rapid 
techncriogical progress and export success are 
the ones that were followed by Japan, South 
Korea and also Taiwan. Japan and South 
Korea encouraged high concentration levels 
and growth of large corporations whereas 
Taiwan succeeded by restricting high concen¬ 
tration levels and ensuring the markets con¬ 
sist of large number of small and medium 
firms. Both the non-neutral policy models 
were a success in achieving the national 
objectives in the respective countries. 

In achieving rapid growth. Japan and 
South Korea chose to encourage capital- 
intensive increasing lelurns to scale 
technology industries by targeting specific 
sectors and firms, in order to utilise scarce 
capital and entrepreneurial talent available 
prior to the rapid growth period. On the 


other hand.Taiwan's planners chose 
intensive technologies because they codkt 
draw on a large pool of experienced en- 
trepreneurs [Yung, 1990). , 

The success of the non-neutral policy in .'<, 
these countries was mainly due to fhb.v; 
judicious governments and their «4r’ ' 
minisiraiive leadership over the private sed:.; 
tor. The ability to discipline the private sector, ^ 
by the use of ‘carrot and stick' mechanism 
towards achieving national objectives is the • 
main feature of these countries. In the ;. 
following we briefly discuss the way the i 
strategic policy intervention was followed in i 
these countries. 

The Japanese government encouraged and ' 
nurtured domestic monopolies and collusive 
oligopoly firms; in targeted sectors, if the 
state perceived it would lead to technok^ical 
progress and higher exports. In implemen¬ 
ting the ‘carrot and stick' mechanism, the 
role of the ministry of finance (MOF) ami 
the ministry of international trade and 
industry (MITI) was quite remarkable (see 
Yamamura, 1988 and also Datia Chaudhuti, 
1990]. On the basis of target policy, capital 
was provided to the firms adopting new 
technology and increasing productive 
capacity at lowest cost possible. Firms were 
protected from imports and the expansion 
of firms were co-ordinated. Even the 
domestic prices were allowed to be co¬ 
ordinated. In other words, collusion in (he 
domestic market was encouraged as it could 
facilitate dumping in the world market. But 
every time a targeted firm or firms’ perfor¬ 
mance deviated from the government objec¬ 
tives, the stick was used to discijdine than 
both by MOF and MITI—as these ministries 
controlled the rationing of capital and also 
the allocation of imported mataials and 
technology. In South Korea’s case, the state 
(which IS considered ‘hard slate') or the 
government leadership over the private sec¬ 
tor was more direa and it could gri the firms 
to do what it would like them to do. 

But the dangers of following a non- 
neutral policy that targets and encourages 
a few firms to grow into dominant large size, 
under democratic polity, is that it leads to 
emergence of coalition and lobbying groups. 
This is because these policies affect both the 
general interests—the total real value of 
goods and services available to,the sociay— 
and also various special interests—the 
distribution of wealth among various 
groups. The special interests and collusive 
groups could capture the policy process to 
appropriate the benefits (the carrots) 
without making any significant contribution 
to the general interests. This, in turn, could 
make the government failure more costly 
than market failure to the sociay. The car¬ 
rot and stick mechanism was successful in 
Japan and South Korea, because of the ef¬ 
fective leadership, judiciousness and vision 
exercised by the govanments in these coun¬ 
tries. In the Indian democratic sating, givoi 
the past experience, any non-neutral or 
strategic policy could turn simply into a ^r- 
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rot and bribe' mechanism 

III 

(^nrluaiun 

The highly interventionist industnal policy 
ftdlowed during the last 40 years in India, 
wMever the extent of the costs to the society 
may be, had generated certain level of 
industrial endowments Along with the 
industrial endowments, the policy had also 
contributed to the emergence of powerful 
(.oalition groups especially the collusion of 
government officials, politicians and the 
dominant corporate houses, who might have 
captured the policy to serve their ends at the 
considerable cost to society Given these 
features ot the economy, the best possible 
policy option at pment juncture might be 
to pursue an effective neutral competition 
policy towards the industnal sector with 
minimal interference in the evolution of a 
structure The present industrial cn 
dowmenis should facilitate the adoption of 
this policy Secondly, a neutral policy 
minimises the possibility of coalition groups 
to capture the policy and industrial growth 
process 

One of the primary requirement to pur 
sue an effective neutral competition policy 
IS undertaking structural reforms that 
minimise capital market imperfections In 
the presence of capital market imperfections 
the policy can lead to perverse results 
Furthermore, in order to make the markets 
highly contestable, it is necessary to 
minimise entry and evit barriers This 
requires not only creation of appropriate 
markets and institutions and also strong 
social security system in terms of unemptos 
meni insurance schemes, etc 

INolea 

1 The miernal scale economies arc signifu am 
when there is high fixed cost element in the 
cost function which is shown as follows 
C a + bQ, where C is costs Q is the out 
put a IS the fixed cost and b' is the cons 
lam marginal cost 

Average cost (a t- b)/Q Marginal 
cost b 

2 In Cournoi model, the equilibnum price is 
alwass greater than marginal cost —lirnis 
(bum pure prolits But ihc price ap 
proaches marginal cost when the number 
ol lirms in the market mCicasc and elaMicits 
ot demand increase's 

1 See Shapiro |IUgU] lot i lull explanation ol 
■ he intuition ku the ri ult 

4 1 he number ot linns in ihi niarkei is lakcn 
lo temain unchanged as a ksiiIi ol giowih 
ot a lirm through highir < llkiiiics Mighti 
cost lirms t.ontinuc lo pioducc 
bimilar outcome of increase in output and 
reduction m market pi ice due lo decline in 
costs of a lirm lakes place in Ihc case of 
tieirand oligopolv models also where firms 
compete with puces 

5 It IS well known that large scale (organised 
sector) firms have higher access lo capital 
at lower price than small firms in the Indian 


economy See Paiibandla 1I99IJ 

6 The derived siruciurc a^ects the conduct 
and the conduct, in turn, could change the 
structure 

7 But the empirical evKtence does not support 
this hypothesis In high technology in 
dusiries because of high sunk costs 
involved, only targe oligopoly firms exist 
The oligopoly rivalry between few large 
lirms could lead to technological innova 
non But in low technology industries, com 
petitive fringe small firms were observed to 
undenake R and D and technological in 
nosaiion quite effectively (Kamien and 
Schwarts 1982) Optimal patent protection 
can give sufficient mceniive to small firms 
to undertake research in innovation 
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Performance ' ■ 

of Firms 

Case Study of Indian Television Industry in SOs 


K J Joseph 

This anidt, through a case study of the television market^attempts to examine whether there n regional market 
segmentation, whether concentration in the regional markets is significanilv different from the concentration at 
the national level and if so. what is its impact on the firms' performances and the growth of the industry 

Introdurtion 


THF Indian economy n on the ihrei>hold ol 
a structuial change initialed through govern 
molt policies The structural adjustment 
currently being attempted in India lays em 
phasiSi more than ever before, on Integra 
tion with the world market and involves 
replacement of the earlier regime of plan 
ning with market forces The new market 
friendly growth strategy implies removal of 
entry barriers through delicensing, free im 
port of capital and technology and relaxa 
lions of Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices (MRTP) restrictions It is hoped 
that the entry of a large number ol firms 
would make the industiv more competitive 
in structure and vibrant in growth 
Though monopoly and competition are 
ideally wide apart in piaciice Marshall 
11919] says, they shade into one another by 
imperceptible degrees and there is an elinneni 
ol monopoly in nearly all competiiive busi 
ness This arguniciii was further developed 
by Sraffa (1926) and Hotelling |I929| Ac 
cording to them it is plausible to convCise 
of a situation wherein the turns despite their 
small shares in the apparentiv competiiive 
national market, enjoy som< monopoly 
power if the national market is divided into 
regional markets Viewed thus il the market 
lor the prrxiuct is regionally scgmmic'd ihi 
release of entry baniers alone need noi 
necessarily make the mdustrs competilivi in 
struaure: Hence, any analysis ot the maikti 
strumuieand iiscumpetitiscniss patticulai 
ly in India where the regional divisions arc 
prominent, should go bevond the narrow 
confines of the number ol firms and ihcir 
market shares in the national maitei and 
pay due attentioh to the possible phono 
menon of regional market segmentation and 
the monopoly power ol the firms therein 
Accnidin^y, an attempt is made m thiv 
paper to examine whether there is regional 
market segmentation, whether concentration 
in the regional markets is significantly dif 
fenmt from the concentration at the national 
level and tf so, what is its impact on the 
firms' performance (price cost margin) and 
growth of the industry through a case study 
of televtsion receivers The selection ol telesi 
Sion receivers is justified at least on two 
grounds First, the analytical fiamewoik of 
nurket segmentation developed m the next 
uction (wnupposes, following Sraffa. a 
manufactured consumer good Secondly, 


from the policy point ol stew, the entry bar 
riers in this industry were removed in the 
eaily H(K with a vic-w to make it compciiiiyc 
in structure 

in terms of the scheme ol presentation 
we may begin with a brief outline ol the 
analytics ol market segmentation to dense 
some working hypotheses This is followed 
bs a detailed account of the evolution ol the 
market structure of Indian television in 
dusirs Against this background wc pitscnt 
evidence for market segmentation and the 
monopoly pewer of the firms in their (cspcc 
Use regional markets I inallv ihcic is a 
discussion on the output growth ol the in 
dusiry and the performance of firms in the 
context of regional market segmentation in 
the indiistiy 

Kl( lONSl MAKKI I Sit Mf NIAtlON 
1 Ml ANAty IK S 

In the tiaditional iito classical theory of 
niaikct competition it is held that whem pro 
duct ion IS in ihc hands of a large number 
ol (.onuiiis eiuiiclv indejiendent ol one 
inolhci as regards control, the conclusions 
prop<i tocomjKlitioii mas be applied Hews 
ever Srafta |I926| had shown the above view 
as liindamcniallv inidmissible undci cir 
I nil conditions According to'■raffa a large 
nunibci ol undci takings and majority of 
those which produce manufactured con 
siinici goods work under conditions of in 
dividual diminishing, cost But the diificuliy 
irises in selling the laigcr quantities they 
Will have to either reduce the pr'ce sir face 
increased marketing expenses it the firms 
nc utHiaiing in such condiiiuns Siafla 
argued the gcneiai market for a commodi 
ts IS subdivided into a senes of distinct 
inaikcis within ii own market and under 
the protection ot ns own barrier cash en 
joys a privileged position wherein it obtains 
the advantages which il not in extent at 
least in their nature are equal to those 
enjoyed by the ordinal y monopo'iyi 

Ihc above concC|iiualisaiion ol inonopo 
Is under market scgminlation was further 
clahoraitd by Ixaincr |l9^3j It has bc-en 
pointed out that thc'i may he a sirs high 
degree ot monop n when ihcic irc 
manv sellers, if one wo sellers control a 
sulficieiily Idigc proportion of the total 
supply On Ihc contrary, control ol the 100 
per cent ol the supply ol a commodity by 
a single firm for which demand is infinitely 


clastic has no economic significance. Alter* 
nately a firm “may have a considerable 
degree ol monopolistic power, although it 
IS in control of only a very small part of the 
supply of that commodity, if he is afforded 
some protection from competition of the test 
ot the supply by the cost ot transporting 
other supplies to his market” (Learner 1933] 
How IS this made possible'' Learner draws 
Irom the theoretical exposition of Hotelling, 
who had earlier elaborated lurihcr the 
dynamic ot Ihc division ol national market 
into ditl rcnl ubmarkets pointed out bv 
Sralia by incorporating the transportation 
cost Hotelling argued that “the tariff bat 
riers and transportation cost can enable » 
single pioducer in a region to attain the post 
non something like a monopolist” (Hotellmg 
1929) Furthering Hotelling’s observation 
learner [1933] states “ to these vananu 
must be added all fictitious variations such 
as are successfully imposed upon (he mimls 
of buyers bs skillful advertising, as well as 
the tendencies of customers to buy from one 
seller rather than from another (These fac» 
tors) seem to create monopolies in the most 
unexjyected places* 

The foregoing arguments from liierature 
suggest that the existence of imperfections 
in the market tend to divide the national 
market into different discontinuous sub 
markets Under such conditions, as argued 
bv Sralfa it is plausible that a firm “while 
sonirolling only a small part of the KMai pro¬ 
duction has the advantage of possessing 
a particular ma'ket of its own” The im 
perfections in any market according to Kahn 
11989] could be due to two groups of causets 
entirely dilfereni in their constitution but, 
subject to certain reservations, very similar 
in their (IWts It may be caused by an 
absence of indifference among buyers bet¬ 
ween the pioducts of different firms, or it 
may reside in the fact that greater freight 
charges have to be incurred on each addi¬ 
tional unit of output if the circle of a firm’s 
customers is widened The former could be 
termed as preference imperfection and the 
latter is transport imperfection 

In Its broad sense, the market subdivision 
which wc are concerned with, could be 
understood m two diflerent ways The first 
one lefcts to (he geographical subdivision 
due to the existence of transportation cost 
and or lestnctions on the regional movement 
of commodities (through transport imper- 
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^ MMtlCBCc of Hibmarhels based on bcand 
' flames effected ihrou^ advertising (iliRMigh 
jfle feit nce imperfection), lb these imperfec- 
liom we may add the specific policies of the 
g ove rnm e n t which could lead to market 
sciiiieiiiation (policy imperfection). In icali- 
; ty, boivcvcr. these facets of market subdivi- 
skm are not mutually exclusive; hence the 
{dnutbineous operation of ail thew variables 
can lead to a situation where, in a regional* 
' % tub^vided market, each brand, though 
does not possess an actual monopoly, has 
apankuiar market of iu own. In such cases. 


IbBowii^ Batu (1991) a firm ebuid have two 


,ae g inen u to iu total market: the captive seg* 
laent and the contested segment. All these 
hetors should be kept in mind while analys¬ 
ing tbe market structure; the piking and out¬ 
put behaviour and the performance of the 


fims. 


The analysis of market segmenution may 
bbelaboraied in the following way. Assume 
that the national market (M) is subdivided 
into n submarkets as given below 

M * m, -t- mj +. 

’ Each submarket, in turn, consists of q 
twhere q is a vari^e) rums of varying sizes. 
That is 


m, * s, + Sj +.s^ 

fflj =• s, + Sj +.s^q 


«". = S| + h .*q 

Hence the total sales of the industry will be 
bflifi » l....n). The K (let K >4) firm con¬ 
centration ratio hence may be given by 
S^/2Si (i s l...n and k 1 .... 4 ) (it is 
iiaumed that the firms are arranged in the 
^ aeeending order of size). In a regionally sub- 
l,iMded market the abow concentration ratio 
may be negligible Assuming that there are 
« firms in a particular submarket say. m,, 
the concentration in that submarket depends 
; on the number and size distribution of firms 
operating in that market. It is also possible 
. that viewed in terms of the four-firm con- 
oentia|ion ratio or Herftndhal index while 
the national market is not concentrated, the 
submarkets are highly concentrated. For a 
; particular firm, in such case, its sales will 
be spread over say p (p n) submarkets. 
‘ Then its total sales will depend upon (a) its 
' shut in each of the submarket in which it 
teHt and (b) the number of submarket in 
[..^whfeh it sells. Assuming that the firm’s 
i|mraiegy is to maximise sales there are three 
•^l^ttkms open to it: 

^‘ la) maximisation of sales throui^ concen- 
Z toting in a particular submarket 

through selling in as many submarkets 
I f. as posflbk and 
m<c) a combination of both. 

. Hm question is this: what kind of a 
c^'gliatagy would the firm ultimately adopt? 
. .. Tte answer would depend, to a great extent, 
v pa the firm's growth perspective and, in fact, 
is a game theotetk question. 

^' NevertheiesB, in the short run, on account 


0rdiMi»idpmiaassodnHcdxiPh.adver(isc^ 
ment, after tales serviee; ileafere' margin and 
transportation cost, it is unlikely that the 
firm will resort to either of the latier two 
strategies. A regionally segmented market 
with well advertised brands in each sub¬ 
market adds to the problem of entry into the 
new markets. Hence, in the normal case, a 
new firm will try to establish a better brand 
loyalty in a particular submarket through in¬ 
crease advertisement, better after sales ser¬ 
vice, etc Once a brand loyalty is established 
the firm could follow a more flexible pric¬ 
ing policy and could obtain dealers by pay¬ 
ing lower dealers’ margin, etc On the whole 
the firm could behave like a ‘near mono¬ 
polist’ in that particular sub-market. 

Once the firm established its domination 
or acquired a satisfactory market share in 
a particular submarket, it would attempt to 
expand towards another submarket. Follow¬ 
ing Silbcrstein [1972] and Dixit (1980], since 


television is an industry where fixed cost is 
relatively low, scale may not be a nujor fac¬ 
tor hindering entry. But, the firm will be fac¬ 
ed with a situation wherein the advantages 
due to tower fix^ cost may not offset the 
increased selling costs. In essence, the Firm 
will face a situation of increasing cost 
scenario and its implications or the supply 
curve of the firm may be illustrated with 
Figure 1. 

In Figure i.' the X axis indicates output 
distributed across different submarkets and 
the Y axis shows unit cost. Curve APC 
shows the production cost of the established 
firm/firms and prospective firm in a parti¬ 
cular segment of the market. The unit cost 
of production is given by C and minimum 


efficient scale is given by MESP. Curve AAC 
describes the average advertising cost for the 
existing as well as the incumbents. This 
assumes that the existing firms will not res¬ 
pond to the new entry. Curve ATC show^ the 
vertical sum of production as well as adver¬ 
tisement. Hence the average tmal cost for 
the ousting firm is given by C* at a minimum 
economic scale of MESP. In addition to the 
ATC the new entrant will have to incur the 
adilitional costs like transportation, ectra 
investments in advertisement and higher 
dealers margin relative to the established 
Tirros. All these costs put together may be 
called, following Wilson and Commoner 
[1967], the ‘market production cost’ as 
represented by Average Market Production 


cost lor ttM «ew'atifnti(4iBI of 

aU these cons shown by iiari. Thasinit ocM 
is c* Md the minimum econoiiiic sc^ is 
given by MESPMfc* is consideeably higher 
than C the new firau may n0( resort mader. 
the new mnrfcei. Funher. if the MISP* ac¬ 
counts for a considerable proportiott ^tbe 
sales in that market segment, the cxhttii^ 
firm will not refrain fiMn retaliating. The 
discussion $0 far made poiitf towards the feet 
that once the firm adopu the strat^ of ex¬ 
panding into the new marigei (that is its con¬ 
tested market) the supi^ curve wifl be 
steeper (inelastic) as compared to itt supply 
curve in the already esublished market sqi- 
mem (captive segment). Following Kahn 
(1989] one ^Id also conceive the supply 
curve as/shaped. 

Let us look at the demand curve; »nce the 
demand and supply curves are crucial in 
determining the total output of the firm. The 
method indicated by Marshall regarding 
manufeciuten designed for particular taste 
may be of some relevance htme. "When we 
are considering individual producer'’, 
Marshall (1930] wrote must couple his 
supply curve, nru with the getMtal dmand 
curve for his commodity in a wide market, 
but with the particular demand of his own 
special market”. We have already seen that 
when the firm attempts to expand towards 


1 r 2; PH(>l)t’<‘t ION AND M ARKI X SHAKI Ot 
Tor 10 pRoiHifi-Rs or Tn tvisiON in 1976 


Name 

Produc- 
lion 
(No of 
Sets) 

Markei 

Share 

(Per 

Cent) 

1 Western electronics (SS) 24,934 

17..34 

2 bCIL 

(OS) 17.719 

12.32 

3 Televista 

(SS) 14,237 

9,90 

4 bskay electronics 

(SS) 10.053 

6.99 

5 Television Componenis 



(SS) 8.668 

6.03 

6 Telerad 

(OS) 7,678 

5.34 

7 JK Electronics 

(OS) 6.748 

4.70 

8 Jupior Radios 

(SS) 5,388 

3.74 

9 Bharat Television 

(SS) 5.004 

3.48 

10 Polesiar Elecliomcs(SS) 4.995 

3.47 

Four firm concentration 


ratio 


46.55 

Total industry production 143.777 

100.00 


Notex : SS ■ Small-Scale Sector. 

OS - Organised Private Sector 
Source: l.ok Sabha Ouesiion No 4935, dated 
July 27, 1977. 



T AKi 1, 1: Proihutidn TV in Smai i 

-SCAI L AND ORt.ANIStD SECTORS 

Year 


Production (Nos) 


Small-Scale 

Organised Sector 

Total 

1970 

9054 (62.8) 

5352 (37.2) 

I44Q6 

1971 

8207 (51.3) 

7800 (48.7) 

16007 

1972 

15893 (51.8) 

14778 (48.2) 

30671 

1973 

46687 (62.2) 

29379 (37.8) 

7.3066 

1974 

!50043 (65.4) 

26495 (34.6) 

76538 

1975 

53700 (55.4) 

43300 (44.6) 

97000 

1976 

102020(71.0) 

41757 (29.0) 

143777 

1979 

236432 (76.0) 

74568 (24.(h 

311000 


Sole : figures in parenthesis show share in total. 

Sources: I ok Sabha Question No 4955, July 7, 1977; Chopra and Sarnot (1980).. 
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a new market there will be an additional 
penetration cmt in the form direct and in 
direct cost “Thex must be subtracted from 
the gross receipts, just as if they were all 
direct and indirect deductions in price, leav 
ing a defimte average net receipts Thelocus 
of such points will be the Average Net 
Receipts curve for the firm and this is the 
demand curvef (Learner 1933] This demand 
curve, from the firm's point of view, for the 
reasons already explained, will be more in 
elastic in ib captive segment and more elastic 
in the contested segment (Figure 2) 

Now let us try to put the jigsaw together 
to see the plausible impact of the market 
subdivision on the output determination of 
firms In Figure 2 the vertical axis show the 
price and cost while the X axis indicates the 
quantity sold across different submarkets 
The supply curve incorporates both the pro 
duction as well as penetration cost and the 
demand curve is nothing but the average net 
revenue curve as defined 1^ Ixarner From 
the figure It IS evident that the firm is unlike 
ly to expand its production beyond Q, 
becaux this will necessitate the firm to enter 
the new sn^arkeis where the average net 
leceipis are less than the average cost Hence 
the firm will, in the most probable cax. 
restrict its output to Q ’ 

In the long run, however as we have 
already noted, the firm may try lo shift both 
Its demand and supply curve right wards 
that If to say, enhance its captive segment 
by otpandingmto the other submarkets But, 
the existence of ‘quasi monopolisitc’ firms 
with considerable market power will act as 
a barrier to entiy' Hence the firm's 
strategy would be to retain its control in its 
captive segments and to prevent the entry of 
new firms whidi may threaten its positton 
■n the captive segment Such a strategy of 
acqumng market control is in sharp contrast 
wuh that of the ‘Schumpeterian firm’ which 
acquires market comroi through techno¬ 


logical innovations Given the fact that the 
firms can acquire market posver through 
'non technological means, it may bi 
hypothesixd that the R and D spending ot 
such firms will be minimum 

Let us now proceed to examine to what 
extent the actual market stiucture of teles i 
Sion industry corroborates with the oils 
conceptualised above To have a betici 
understanding wc may begin the empirical 
analysis with a detailed account of the esolu 
non of Indian tdesision industry against the 
bai kdrop of changing government policies 

fcvou ii»>N ot Msiikl I SiRn ri ri 

1 hough icicvision transmission in I he 
country began in 19^9 the manufacruic 
(asxmbly) of 1 \ sets in the country was 
initialed onis a decade latei Given the 
monopoly position of large foreign com 
panics like Phillips in consumer dec 
tronics'* the government in its aiicmpt 
towards building up a xtf reliant IV in 
dusirs entrusted the Central tlecironics and 
Inginecrmg Research Institute (CrLKI) 
Pilani to develop an indigenous 1V design 
Accordingly by 1967 CFIRI developed an 
indigenous black and white TV design and 
was transferred to the producing uniis (DoL 
1975) 

1 he sirategv towards the growth of 1V in 
dustry during (he early yeais was based on 
two principles (a) lechnological xli reliance, 
and (b) small scale domination to promote 
emplosment and prevent nionojioties 

Given the above policy framework, the 
organised vector was allowed lo enter the in 
dustry subject to capacits restrictions In 
I96R lout units (two in Ihc organised sector) 
were licensed to manufaiturc 1V sets with 
a capacity limit of lO.UOO sets per annum in 
the cax ol organised sector and 5,000 xts 
per annum lor the small scale sector Based 
on Ihe designs developed by CEtRl ibex 


units started commercial production ot 
B and W TV sets m 1970 ' 

1 he small scale led growth strategy of 
television industiy wav based on the fo'fow 
ing economic rationale F irstly, the numiifat - 
lure ol TV xts csxniialtv involves asxnbi- 
ing and testing operations It could be done 
at widely ditrereni levels vH- automation 
depending on the scale of operation While 
al larger scales of operation it is feasible to 
achieve higher levels of automation involving 
wave soldering automated wire mser-non 
and wrapping eic at lower stales ol pro 
duciion the scope ot auiomation is limited 
Given the smaller domestic market it was 
believed that undci Indian conditions no 
economic advantage lesults from increasing 
the scale of production beyond 20 OOU xts 
per annum *' 'secondly the above strategy ' 
appeared to be in tune wuh the objectives 
of regional dispersal ot economic activities, 
utilisation of local skills materials and 
capital broadening of entrepreneurial base, 
etc Hence, it was laid down that 50 per cent 
or merre of the luial capacity should be in 
the smalt scale sccloi Accordingly, as moie 
areas were broughi under 1V transmission 
coverage and the demand for IV xts m 
creased a laigc propoition ot the produc 
lion capacity was given lo the smalt scale 
sector To illusiraie by 1976, out of the 81 
units licensed lor the manufacture of 1 V 
receivers. 71 units with a total capacity ol 
20 lakhs wcie in the small scale sector The 
remaining were in the organised sector units, 
which included units under the State Llec 
tronics Deselojrment (. oiporaiions of 
Kerala Rajasihan Harsana Punjab and 
UP 

Obviously the above sira>cgy had its im 
pact on the giow h of small sector in IV 
production I he shaie of small scale sccioi 
in (he total 1V output increased fiom near 
ly 63 per cem in 1970 to 76 per cent in 1979 
(Table I) Moitover, Ihe overall growth rate 
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tlMidKoiBiiiiaRlMGtor. TheRapec- 
AbbhI oonpound groMh nue of shmU- 
e MMor and oisaaised lector was 43.7 
cent and 34 per cent during 1971-79. 

. Market Structure in 70 s 

pAU-icalc led growth strategy had its 
on the market structure. This 
wklent from lUile 2 which showed the 
ket share of major producers in 1976. 

! share of lop four producers was only 
per cent and moreover, most of the ma- 
praducers were in the small-scale sector. 
It t ypea r ed that the television industry 
the TOs was characterised by a corn- 
market structure. A unique feature 
diis market structure was that all the ma- 
firms were small-scale units. This was 
’"tated by (a) the nature of the market 
(b) the preferential policies of the 
. Us us examine these factors in 
detail. 

The growth of market for TV depends to 
fRRi extent on the area covered ^ teievi- 
liM traasmiision. During the 1970s TV 
jimmission sras confined to a few centres 
low power transmitters (LFIk). By 
there were only 16 TV transmission cen- 
and the total poinilation covered was 


i 




about 17 per cent.* Crmh aiieh a'wv 
transmission coverage, the TV market was 
fragmented and was ooncentixted in few cen¬ 
tres. Given such localised’markets, it could 
have been possible for the small-scale units 
to concentrate on the regional markets and 
hence to dominate the industry. 

Apart from the fragmented and localised 
markets, the preferential polides of the 
government would also have enabled the 
sinall-scale sector units to emcige as major 
producers. This preferential treatment was 
quite evident from the government policy 
towards the allocation of imported TV |hc- 
ture tubes. The point could be further il¬ 
lustrated. Tb meet the acute shortage of pic¬ 
ture tubes in 1976, the government initiated 
the canalised import and distribution 
through Electronics Ihute and Ikchnology 
Development Corporation (ETTDQ. The 
distribution of the imported tubes was bas¬ 
ed on the following norms: Those small- 
scale units which utilised SO per cent of their 
capacity were provided with picture tubes up 
to 7S per cent of their capacity. Those units 
stuted commernal'production were given SO 
per cent of their capacity. The oiganised sec¬ 
tor units, which were operating often on a 
scale smaller than the small-scale sector, 
were provided with tubes up to SO per cent 


TABLfc 3 : CaOWTH TatNO in TLI SVISION PROIHICTION Di;'RIN<i TOs 




No 

Production 

Value 

(Rs in Million) 

Total Consumer 
Electronics 
Production 
(Rs in Million) 

Share of TV in 
Total Consumer 
Eltaronics 
Production 
(Per Cent) 

16007 

42.0 

525 

8.0 

30671 

65 0 

625 

10.4 

75066 

162.0 

64() 

25.3 

76500 

176.5 

78(1 

22.6 

97000 

210.0 

820 

25.6 

143000 

315.0 

1010 

31.2 

239000 

460.0 

1290 

35.7 

270000 

523.0 

l.<i75 

33.2 

311000 

611.0 

1790 

34.1 

369000 

725.0 

2140 

33.9 

43.8592 

894.0 

2460 

36.3 


oq; Oepariment of Electronics, Data Bank and Information Division (DBID). 

TaatE 4: Cost Structurt oi Sl tM B ani> W T V Stt in Indis and Internationai 

Marki'I in 1976 


!. ’ 

International Prices 

S‘ Rs 

Indian Price 
Rs 

1 Resistors 

6.20 

52.70 

60.00 

Capacitors 

9.40 

79.90 

115.00 

1.3 Active OMnponems 

13.00 

110.90 

210.00 

1^' Deflection com)>oncnis 

6.20 

52.70 

120.00 

i s PCBs 

2.00 

17.00 

35.00 

‘‘4 t'Oud speakers 

0.50 

4.25 

13.00 

Main transformer 

4.00 

34.00 

50.00 

Chasis 

1.00 

8 50 

25.00 

H MiscetiaMous components 

5.70 

48 45 

72.00 

K Picture tube 

12.00 

102.00 

600.00 

P CRbinei and packing 

6.50 

55.25 

200.00 

K;Miitlkhannei tubes 

5.00 

42.50 

175.00 

jg^l esmponents 

71.00 

607.75 

1675.00 

^flhniufacturing, marketing and profits 

28.5 

242.25 .. 

1025.00 

100.00 

850.00 

270.00 


^-■«s-g.5. 

• it . Sarnoi and Chopra |I976|. 


tion in the pievfom yeur'srhitte^ waa 
morn SMniiVly, wMte the snuriNeMe uaita 
were allowed to produce in eteeaa of their 
capacity, the otgantaed sector units ware to 
obtain a licence for the same. 

Growth of Television industry inTOs 

Notwithstanding the dominatioa of the 
small-scale secror units, theindusoy raooid- 
ed a relativety high growth rate asoompaied 
to other electronics products during iOTOs 
(IkMe 3). Production had grow n at an an¬ 
nual compound growth rate of 29 per cent 
during I97S-S1 whereas, the reoonM growth 
rate of the consumer electronio subsector 
was 20 per cent and that of elcctronks in¬ 
dustry as a,whole was only IS per cem. At 
a natural corollary, the share of TV in the 
total consumer electronics production in¬ 
creased from 8 per cent in 1971 to over 36 
per cent in 1981. 

Though the TV industry recorded aoom- 
paratively higher growth rate during the 
seventies, the smali-tcak sector led growth 
strategy had its impticatkms on the scale of 
operation, cost structure (lUile 4), and the 
international competitiveness. While the 
leading Indian firms operated on a scale of 
a few thousand scu per annum their foreign 
counterparts in Japan, South Korea and 
USA were opef|Uing at a scale of few million 
sets per annum. Moreover, as the component 
industry was in its infancy, most of the com¬ 
ponents except a few passive and electro 
mechanical components were to be im- 
portixl. All these resulted in the higher price 
for the television scu manufactured dome¬ 
stically. To illustrate, a typical Sl-cm B and 
W TV set in India was priced at more than 
three times that of international prices. 

It was argued in some quarters that the 
lack of financial resources with the anall- 
scale units stood in the way of any invest¬ 
ment in R&D and testing faciiitks; hence, 
the production was to be prinuuily cm the 
assembly of CKD/SKD kitt. Moreover, it 
was felt, that the small-scale units could mX 
import components in bulk, which could 
have substantially reduced the cost of im¬ 
ported components. The consideratkm of 
^efficiency’ in terms of cost-effectiveness, 
therefore, called for larger scale of opera¬ 
tion which, in turn, implied limiting the role 
of smidi-scale units as independent manu- 
faaurere in the overall growth of the in- 
dustiy. It is against this background that the 
new policy measures were initiated durins 
the Vh. 

NEW POLICY Measures 

The policy measuiet introduced in 1983 
implied a total reversal of the policy fodowed 
during the seventies. The pr^erentlal tictt- 
ment to the small-scale sector was removed 
and the organised sector was encouraged to 
enter the industry. In the main, the niRjor 
components of the new potior meastties 
comprised of: 




' .rv ' ■ - 

^ Afl •Mort itw indKiiry ineliriHiif 
F O ii pi nki luvini foieigii equity up to 
40]iercent wfte permittfid to eater the 
TV induftry. 

(b) CciUag on ctqincity was removed and 
btoad-bandins was imrodnud for the 
optimai uiittsation of capacity. 

(c) Tjorfim ooHaboiatkm was not permitied 
tnoepi on consideration of special merit 
«id on a case by case basis. 

(d) Most of the components wm allowed 
to be imported under OGL to actual 
users. However, B and W (Nctuic tubes 
were kept under limited permitsibie list. 

Along with these policy changes the pro¬ 
duction of color teh^sion was also started. 
Though an indigenously designed color 
television was introduced in the market by 
1984 by a public sector firm, the Indian 
market was almost flooded with color televi¬ 
sions assembled from imported kits as early 
as in 1983 (Aiam 1988). The policy of Uberal 
import of odor TV kits which was initiated 
in 19^3, continued for nearly two years. 
Later, thegoverament b^an a policy of in¬ 
ducing the firms to indigenise the produc¬ 
tion. Thus, ‘kit imports’ were banned, but 
imports of those components, which were 
not avaiiabie locally, were allowed liberally. 

Further, with the objective of acctdcrating 
the process of indigenisation. the goveni- 
ment allowed the large industrial houses 
(MRTP) as well as foreign controlled 
(FERA) companies to enter the television in¬ 
dustry. It was felt that the entry of large-scale 
units would lead to the establishment of 
sophisticated R and EL production and 
testing faditties, which in turn, speed up the 
process of indigenisation and improve inter¬ 
national competitiveness of the industry. 

The new policy changes and the introduc¬ 
tion of colour telecasting attracted a large 
number of firms into the television industry. 
Barring a few exceptions, most of the firms 
which started colour television production 
were those already producing B and W tete- 
vision. The entry of new firms, needless to 
say, had its impact on the market structure 
of the-industry. There was a drastic reduc¬ 
tion in the market concentration as seen 
from Ihbles S and 6 giving the market share 
of the rngjor producers of B and W and col¬ 
our television, respectively. 

It was also interesting to note that as 
against the domination of the small-scale 
uiuts during seventies, the organised sector 
dominaled production in 1988. For instance; 
whfle there were oMy two oiganised private 
aecton among the t(v 10 television manufac- 
tuitts in 1976, all the top ten manufactuim, 
ooept one, were in the organised sector in 
19n CBdtle S). The change in the organisa¬ 
tional structure had its influence on the scale 
of tqmtion as well. While the dverage scale 
of operation of the top 10 units in 1976 was 
10,3^ wts per annum, the corresponding 
scale in 1988 in the case of B and W teievi- 
uon sets was U9 lakh ami that of colour 
idcviaion was 64,000 sets per annum 
respectively. 


Theahffl in the otgai^smioaal structure, 
however, was not necetiatfly due to the en¬ 
try of new targe-scate units but it wu 
through the *graduation* of small-scale units 
into large-scale ones through etpansion. Rx 
instance, out of the top 10 manufacturers of 
B and W television in 1988, nine were 
already in the television market during 1976. 
The only difference was that whde they were 
small-scale units during seventies hy 1988, 
they had grown to be the members of orga¬ 
nist sector units. Similarly, in the case of 
colour television market, out of the top 10 
producers there were only two new entrants 
(Ihble 6). 

It appears that policy liberalisation in the 
80s mainly benefited the already existing 
units rather than the ‘new’ entrants not 
withstanding the entry made by some large 
firms tike Phillips, Nelco. etc, into the 
TV marlwt during the 80s. The available 
evidence shows that the new entrants could 
not make much of a dent in the market as 
they had to face stiff competition from the 
small scale units. The latter, already well- 
established in the 70s, could establish a 
brand loyalty in their respective regions 
under the proieaivc regime of the 70s. It ap¬ 
peared that the new policy changes (e g, the 
removal of ceiling on capacity and liberal 
import of components, etc) benefited more 
the already established units rather than the 
new ‘large-scale* entrants and thus the old 
firms could sustain their market power in 
their respective regions though the national 
nuuket appeared competitive in structure. 

Growth of iNDUsn-Rv During 80s 

- Along with the policy changes the produc¬ 
tion of television receivers also picked up. 
As against the growth rate of 28.6 per cent 
during I97S-8I the recorded annuid com¬ 
pound growth rate was as high as 39 per cent 
during 1981-88 (Ikble 7). Because of the 
phenomenal growth, the share of television 
in the consumer electronics production in¬ 
creased from 36 per cent in 1981 to over 70 
per cent in 1988. More importantly, televi¬ 
sion constituted the single largest segment 
of the Indian electronics accounting for 
nearly 28 per cent of the totid electronics 


.production. 

Oh the whole, tpe foRgoiii)| i 
revealed that there was a c^WM^IergHg-^ 
crease in the competitiveness of thg I 
television industry resulting 
the release of entry and exit bnrricnt 
policy liberalisation in the 80s. Thia was j| 
dent from the reduction in the ( 
measure of market concentration 
concentration ratio) from 46 per cent in J9i||i 
to 16 per cent for B and W and 27 per 
for color tetevision in 1988. Given 
possibility of regional market t 
in a consumer product like TV theeo i ire BS ' 
lional measures of concentration beawd ^ j 
the national market may not reflect ttren^l] 
tual monopoly power of the firms. 
fore; we turn to examine the ponflile nialiih||i 
concentration at the regional level . ^ 

Regional Dimension of Market „>£ 
Concentration 

Information on region-wise sales of 
ferem brands and are of the regioaal mafil|.:;|; 
in television industry b very diflicidt 
tain. For our purpose we have compiled 
market share of ihfferent brands using tUp t 
data from a naiion-wkte market survey cp8i^T| 


TABi F 6; Profii r or Leadino CoLoua ' 
ICirVISION MANltlAtTUREXS, 1988 u 




Pro- 

Market,. 



duction 

Share . 



(Nos in 

(Per 



Lakh) 

Cent) 

1 British Physical 
Laboratories 

OS 

t.23 

9.5 

2 Monica Electronics 

OS 

1.14 

8,9 . 

3 Videocon Inter- 



national 

OS 

0.72 

5.5 , 

4 Bush India 

OS 

0.54 

4.2 

5 Crown 

OS 

O.SI 

3.9 

6 Uptron 

OS 

0.47 

3.6 

7 Weston Electronics 

OS 

0.44 

3.4 

8 ECU. 

9 Electronics 

OS 

0.39 

3.0 

Consortium 

OS 

0.39 

3.0 

10 Orsons Electronics 

OS 

0.37 

2.8 

Four firm concentration 



ratio 



28.0 


Source- Compiled from the Parliament 
Question No 1664. February 2,1989i', 


I %BI I 5 ; PKOI II I LtADINl, B AND W Tit FVISION MANUFA(lllREIt.S, 1988 


Name 

Organisational 

Structure 

Production in 

1988 (No in Ukb) 


1976 

1988 


Market SSiare 
(Per Cent) 

1 Elecuonics Consortium 

SS 

OS 

1.68 

3.8 

2 Calcoin Electronics 

SS , 

OS 

1.66 

1.7 

3 Vidsv Hecironics 


OS 

2..13 

5.3 

4 Wcsicrn EIccironics 

SS 

OS 

1.60 

3A 

5 Bush India 

— 

OS 

1.33 

3.0 

6 Jjpitor Radios 

7 UP Electronics Oevelopment 

SS 

OS 

1.61 

3.7 

Corporation 

SS 

OS 

1.33 

3.0 

M Iricvista Electronics 

SS 

OS 

0.87 

1.9 

9 Brilek Electronics 

SS 

SS 

0.89 

2.0 

10 Brsta Vision Electronics 

Four (trm concentration ratio 

SS 

OS 

0.64 

1.5 

16.4 


Source: Compiled from the Parliament Question No 1664, May 9. 1989 and field surv^. .. 
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s Ibcied toy t'K^AER.*!^ oatieii^ 

divided into four fogloin-iouth, north, 

' ow md not Tliis type of regional diviskm 
. ‘ii lather artiitiiiy but is guided by the nature 
' . of die data. For each region the market share 
‘ of Hwr leading bnnds and the four Hrm 
hre^ioaai concentrations are given in 'ftble S. 
'f Ttm ^ure of the regional market structure 
v'dMit emerges fnmi Tkble > it signiftcantly 
r: lAffnent from what we observed earlier at 
j- the national level. 

I; 1b illustrate, while the four>firm concen* 
t tmtion ratio in the national market for the 
I B and W Ddevition is only 16 per cent, the 
^ same ratio it more than SO per cent in all 
I the regional markets. The pattern is almost 
I. dmilar- with regard to colour television, 
i; What Is more important is that the market 
I leaden in each region are invariably the 
t firms located in that region itself; if a Firm 
i dominates in more than one region the se- 
I cond one is invariably a region nearer to it. 
i It is alto found that there are many cases 
‘ ' where, a brand while having only a negligi- 
t Ue proportion of the national market, ac- 
f-' counts for a considcmble proportion of sales 
i in a puticular region. For instance, Inand 
k- F.*’’ a firm accounting for hardly 4 per cent 
E td the national production of B and W 
K television accounted for more than 16 per 
r cent of the northern regional market. The 
same brand with less than 3 per cent of the 
( national production of colour tdevision ac- 
f ‘ counted for over 12 per cnit of the northern 
; Kgional market. Bn^ L presented the same 
f pattern with respect to the eastern market. 
' A sinuiar pattern was observed in the cases 
[. Of Brand D and Brand H in the southern 
. and western markets respectively. 

[ At tlus juncture a few exceptions may also 
be noted. Brand A of a firm specialised in 
I colour television, while it dominated the 
I; western market, appeared among the lop 
f four in other two regions as well. Similarly, 
[ Brand B appeared among the top four rank 
in three regions and brand D in the two 
.regional markets. Similarly, in B and W 
f teievision brand E appeared among the top 
|/ four ranks of three regions, Brands H and 
I ' C appeared in tvro submarkets. In all the 
> cases it was noted that if a firm dominates 
in more than one region, the legion with 
highest share is one where it is located and 
L' other region is invariably the one nearer to 
this. Moreover, in most cases where a firm 
dominates in more than one region, it is in- 
' variably a multi-plant firm with production 
units located in the regions where it has the 
' 'monopolistic’ market power. 

On the whole; it may be concluded tha|, 
an analysis of the market structure in terms 
regional markrt segmentation is relevant 
^iin undersunding the firms’ behaviour and 
^ performance in the Indian television in- 
;.?dustry. Although the industry presents the 
r; twmblance of a competitive market structure 
at the national level, a few firms together 
. i , Biaic the bulk of the sub-markets in diflerent 
; >;tnikms and thereby enjoy ’monopoly’ power. 
'What are the factors that led to the enter- 
r genoe of rouket segmentation and thedomi- 
1 “ 

; ■ ■ . ' 


auien <if J 6 bw Btibi bi tile fadivMuld 
regional maikeu? It it to this questiUR that 
we now turn. 

At we have alreodjf aeen, udeviiion in- 
duitry in India wat initiated in the earty 
levemiet primarily at the inttance of the 
smtf-tcale producers, TWi wat abo a period 
udwn the trantmitfion netwo>l( wat confined 
to a few ranjor cities. Hence, fn the 701, the 
tmall-icak uniu were confined primarily to 
these cities. As the area under tmnsmisiion 
network incteaied. the tmall^cale units 
could cater to the increased demand for 
tdevision. Thus, at the area under televhion 
trentmistion increased to nearly SO per cent 
of the total area by 1981. most of the small- 
scale units had also grown into large-scale 
uniu by concentmting on a particular seg¬ 
ment of the national market. The exntence 
of transportation cost and diseconomies 


re i sociW B d wWi adhrerteiMM, iflar ate 
services mid u unspoT ta ciow would hare acesd 
as a barrkr to moat of the uahs to opnad 
into diaiaM Rj^onal markeU and thw into 
thenathmainnikettahenasawliolnktoe- 
ewr, there viNtt rettrietioiia on the mowmenl 

tlw proAid ftoOi liae stale to Mother. Rir 
inttanoc; till 1988, in Malmrathira, while a 
brand produced within the state attneted a 
sales tax of only 4 per cent, a brand 
manufactured outside the state attracted a 
tax of 14 per cent. AU these fhciors would 
have led to the regional subdivishm of the 
market vrith a few brands dominating in 
each region. 

The above discussion point towards the 
growth tfynamics probddy specific to the 
Indian television industry. The policy frame¬ 
work in the^Os ensured the firms a protec¬ 
tive environment to grow in a situation of 




Table 7; Trend in Television Output, 

1981-89 


Year 

Black Slid While 


Color 

Total 


Number Value 

Number Value 

Number 

Value 

1981 

0.44 

879.10 


— 14.45 


893.50 

1982 

0.57 

IIII.S9 


0.07 405.77 

0.64 

1517.36 

1983 

0.66 

1283.50 


O.OS 313.11 

0.71 

1596.61 

1984 

1.00 

1985.45 


0.28 1654.30 

1.28 

3639.75 

1985 

4.80 

3582.18 


0.68 4101.06 

2.48 

7683.24 

1986 

2.15 

3960.33 


0.85 5022.15 

3.00 

8982.48 

1987 

3.20 

5812.25 


I.IO 7166.86 

4.30 

12979.11 

1988 

4.40 

8476.49 


1.30 8642.37 

5.70 

17118.86 

1989 

4.00 

8512.65 


1.20 8388 '*1 

5.20 

16900.86 

ACGR 







1981-89 

31.7 

32.8 


42.6* 54.1 

36.7* 

44.1 

1988-89 

(-19.1 

04 

( 

-)7.7 (-)2.9 

l-^)8.8 

<-)l.3 

Source: Depanmeni of Electronics, Oaia Bank and Information Division. 


* Refers to ACOR during 1982-89. 





Tabi i 8: SHARk Ok Leading Brands in the Recionai. Markets and the Recionai. 


Four-Firm Con<i niration Ratio in Tfi rvisioN Industry 



Colour 


Black and White 


Brand 


Regional National Brand 

Regional 

National 

Code 


Share Share 

Code 

Share 

Strare 





North 



Brand A 


16.39 

89 

Brand F 

16.22 

3.6 

Brand f 


12.39 

2.5 

Brand H 

13.64 

5.3 

Brand C 


11.21 

4.2 

Brand C 

11.51 

3.0 

Brand O 


9.17 

1.5 

Brand b 

8.73 

3.6 

I our firm regional 






CR 


49.16 



50 10 






South 



Brand B 


IK 35 

9.5 

Brand 0 

20.68 

1.7 

Brand 1 


14.27 

3.4 

Brand 1 

18.91 

1.4 

Brand K 


9.21 

1.4 

Brand B 

7.23 

1.0 

Brand D 


9.60 

2.4 

Brand J 

6.% 

0.9 

tour firm regional 






CR 


51.43 



53.78 






EaHt 



Brand L 


26.09 

1.8 

Brand 1 

20.93 

1.4 

Brand 1 


II 78 

3 4 

Brand C 

10.89 

3.0 

Brand B 


8.57 

9.5 

Brand E 

10.35 

3.6 

Brand A 


6 70 

8.9 

Brand M 

7.92 

1.4 

hour firm regional 






CR 


52.64 



50.09 






W.M 



Brand A 


14.51 

8.9 

Brand H 

23.08 

3.3 

Brand f1 


14.11 

4 6 

Brand N 

13.44 

1.7 

Brand B 


12.07 

9 5 

Brand E 

10.38 

3.6 

Brand 1) 


11.09 

2.4 

Brand D 

8.74 

3.0 

four firm regional 






CR 


51.78 



55.64 



Source: National Council of Applied Economic Research, 11989], 
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Wtohgtr wM mtrtet. Uw. by 

tiw Old of the TOl^ martM latpuded 
|Ik mtrfclioai oo fiowtii were lelawd by 
(he lenowl of eafMchy (atricUonf, ni> 
uodocikia of braed-honding, etc. Theee 
ei«Mgg« in the ptdicy environment enabled 
the Hmu to grow in accordance with the 
market etimiiU and eetabliih their domina- 
tkminthefCapectiveragkMalinarkete. What 
wat the impact of market legmenution on 
the ovemU output growth? 

IMMCT OF Market Segmentation on 

OUTKJT 

The market sub-diviekm, according to the 
thencticai premiies, will force the Tirm to 
operate on that Mgmeni of the inelastic de- 
marul and elastic cost curve. This tends to 
suggem that the fimu’ strategy may not be 
to expand output. This is because if the Tirm 
expami hs output beyond a level, which us 
siAmarkei could absorb, it will be forced to 
enter into other submarkets. Because of the 
diaecooomiet associated with after sales ser¬ 
vice advertisement and transportation, the 
average net revenue realised will be lower As 
ftrr the Indian situation it is evident from 
Ihbic 9 that the leaders in the segmented 
market o|feiaies on a few lakh sets. This has 
to be compared with the scale of operation 
of a few millions tqr the South Korean or 
Japanese firms." While the leading 
Japanese and South Korean firms with thar 
export orientation makes a few million sets 
per annum, the Indian Tirms dealing in one 
or few sub-markets of a relatively small na¬ 
tional market operate on a very low scale of 
around one lakh sets per annum Thus (he 
market segmenuiion had two effects- First, 
U faciliuted a smaller scale of operation and 
second, it enaMcd the Firms to acquire 
monopolistic market power within their 
respective sub-markets. 

At this luiicture a question then may be 
asked: How has the industry recorded a very 
high annual growth rate (44 per cent) dur¬ 
ing 1981-89? The higher growth rate has to 
be viewed as a response to meei the ‘pent- 
up’ demand and the market demand induc¬ 
ed by theapansionary ftscal policies follow¬ 
ed by the government. However, one cannot 
expect such a high growth rate to contmue 
in futuie. Instructively, the industry has 
reoofded a negative growth rate dunng 
1988-89. A flilip to the growth rate requires 
higher export or enlarged domestic market. 
This easentially calls for cost-effective 
technological innovations by the firms 
leading W lower prices. Viewed in the 
Schumpeterian framework, technological in- 
novatims also constitutes the major com¬ 
petitive strategy of the firms to control the 
market. 

Broadly, there art two ways in which 
lechnologica) innovations could be made 
The first one is through the local ft and O 
effon. Tbe local R and D effort, which in 
turn depends on (a) the financial capability 
of the firm and (b) on its willingness to in¬ 


vest in R and D. The second meihod it 
ibrough tedinoiogy-import. The choice bet¬ 
ween these two de^nds to a great extent on 
the firms* competitive strategy and the policy 
framework in which it operates. 

From our discussion with the TV firms. 
It transpired that the driving force behind 
technological innovations in the Indian 
television industry is not necessarily the local 
R and D Most television manufacturers 
spend very little on R and D, less than 0 S 
per cent of their sales (urnovei, even this 
meagre R and D spending is not oriented 
towards deveiopmeni Of designs or toi 
substiiuting loreign components In the 
absence local clfortv towards development 
of designs, the model changes are mtroduc 
ed through imported designs The imports 
of designs in most case are through col 
laboraiion arrangements with foreign firms 

Reselling back to the question ol com 
petitive strategies, the important means by 
which Indian firms acquired market conirol 
were non technological in character In par 
iicular, adveitisemcnt was the preferred 
strategy of the firms for enlarging their 
market power This is evident from the fact 
that most firms spend in the region of t to 
6 per cent of their sales on advertisement 
Yet, the market segmentation and the con 
sequent domination of a tew brands in each 
sub market made the attempt of any firm 
to become a national leader difficult Instead 
of expanding ihcir operations in television 
industry most leading firms were found 
divcrsilving into other mote protiiable con 
sumer durable*' lor ihcir growth 

MSKKII SltiMI NIAIION AND 
PiKioRMANci rw Firms 

It IS now instructive to inquire whether the 
market segmentation has any discernible in 
fluence on the profit performance of the 
firms According to the S-C-P paradigm, the 
profit performance of an industry would be 
influenced by the siruclure of the industry 
in which they operated m through Ihcir con 
duct And generallv, a ixvsitive relation bei 
ween the d^rec ol market concentration and 
profit peilormancc is postulated It follows 
that in a situation ot market segmentation 
the munopolv power arising from the sun 
ceniratcd market structure at the legional 
level would ensure high price cost margins 
(profits) lo the firms notwithstanding ihc 
competitive siruciuie of the national market 

1 he validity ot this proposition is tested 
here with an analysis ol inter firm sanations 
in price cost margins by using the least 
square legression meihod In Ihc regression 
equation that follow wc have incorporated 
(wo vaiiabtes lo represent the structure of 
the industry Ihe first variable incorporate 
the national market concentration and the 
second variable repiescnts the regional 
market conccniraiion The former is 
measured by the .share ol ihe fiim tn the na¬ 
tional maikei and the latter is represented 
by the share in the regional markM in ad¬ 
dition to these two structural variables, the 


conduct variables like advertisement 
dituie and R and D expenditure are alio Mb* 
corporated in the nqtreuion equation, ,< '>i 
The regression equation used in 
analysis took the following form: - < 

P =■ a-fb, Ns-fbjRs-fb^Ad-i-b, RantiD 

where, 

P - Pnce-cost maigin measured by Ihe rate 

Total Revenue - Total Cost t 


Total Revenue J 

Ns = Firm’s share tn the nationgl' 
market 

Rs = Firm’s share in the regiOMit '] 
market 

Ad = Advertisement expenditura aa 
a percentage of turnover 
R and D = R and D Expenditure as a 
percentage of turnover 
Regression equation specified above was 
csiimaied by using the data collected from 
dilterem sources for the penod 1986-^ The 
share of firms m the national marlcet was J 
obtained from the answer to the partuunent 
quesiion no 1664 (May 9, 1989). The 
regional shares were calculated from 
NCAER (1988). If a firm was found to be 
dominating in more than one regiotuB ' 
market its highest share was selected. R iOtf 
D expenditure and the advcrtisemem eipea- 
diture was obtained from the field survey 
and the balance sheet of respective firms. 

Ihe estimaied regression equation given 
below 

P - 3 729 0 383R and D v O.S94Alt 

(4 742) (0020) (3 687)» 

+ 0 477NS -V 0 289RS 
(4 563)» (9 299)* 

R= - 0 965 
Adjusted R» = 0 954 
F = 89909 

* indicated 5 per cent level of signiftcanoe 
showed (hat the firms’ share in the regional 
market and the national market influcneed 
the inter firm variations in the price-cost 
margins Since both these variables were 
found to be statistically significant, we 
cMimaied the beta coefficient which mea¬ 
sured the change in the explained variable 

I Mill 9 UiviRim iioMM TV PaoDusTiON 
HV 11 soiv. Pr<H)i.i» I RS (1988) 


Number of Firms 


Si/c (. lass 


C olour 

B and 

t.tKXI 

lO.OOO 

19 

NA 

10,000 

2S.0110 

9 

18 

2S.0(K) 

SO,000 

9 

4 

so IKK) 

7S.000 

3 

t3 

tS.tKK) 

i.outm) 


2 

t.OO.OOU 

1,25.000 

2 

— 

1,25.000 

1,50,000 

- 

2 

More than 1,50.000 

- 

5 


Note This distribution reters lo firms pro¬ 
ducing more than 3,000 sets per an¬ 
num in the case of Colour and 10,000 
m the case of B and Wr 
Soune Pailiameni question No 1664, 
lebiuary 9, 


SBOaaaieJbd MIdni IkMcly 2IL IMS 




for unit dumge m each •cpianwory vanable 
boidmg other vanabiet constant The esti* 
niBtcd beta coefficient for regional shares 
aie found to be 067 whereas that of national 
share was only 0 33 In other words, while 
the legional share accounted for 67 per cent 
Of\ibe inier-firm variation in price-cost 
margin, national share actounled for only 
33 per cent On the whole, the analysis con¬ 
firmed the significant influence of regional 
market share in the firms' profit perfor 
mance, the relation between the firms 
‘monopoly* power in the regional market 
and profit performance louid said to be 
positive. The positive relationship was 
ensured through the conduct of the firm 
pninarily in terms of tne product differcn 
nation strategy based on advertisement, and 
not in terms of the strategy of controlling 
the market based on technological innova 
tions Instructively, in the estimated regies 
sum equation the advertisement expendiluie 
was found statistically significant while 
R and D expenditure was insignificant in ex 
plaining the inter firm variations in price 
cost margins The case study of television 
thus presents the evidence of regional market 
segmentation and the monopoly power of 
few firms in difteient regional markets not 
withstanding the competitive structure of the 
market at the national level 

CONCIUDINC. OBSbRVAIIONS 

Indian economy is on the threshold ol a 
market oriented restruciunng process It is 
hoped that the release of the entry and exit 
barriers would make the industry more com 
petilive in structure and vibrant in growth 
Based on the argument developed by Srafla 
and Hotelling, it is possible to have a situa 
tion where the firms, despite their small 
shares in the apparently competitive national 
market, enjoy some monopoly power if the 
national market is divided into different 
regionai markets The present paper, by tak 
ing the case of Indian television industry 
examined wheihci there is regional market 
segmentation and the concentration in the 
regional markets is significantly different 
from concentration at the national level, if 
so, what IS Its impact on the firm's pcrior 
mance (price cost margin) and growth of the 
industry 

It IS found that the policy liberalisation 
of the 8(K has facilitate the firms to over 
come the institutionally set entry barriers of 
the earlier period and to enter the industry 
in large number Clearly, there was a con 
siderable reduction in the national concen 
tntion ratio However, on account of the im 
perfections in the market (viz. preference im 
perfection, transport imperfection and 
policy imperfection) the national market is 
found to be regionally segmenfed Concen 
nation ratio in each of the regional market 
it found to be much higher than the naiional 
cpncentnition ratio Hence, the firms appear 
to enjoy some degree of ‘monopoly power’ 
mMwiihsUfMhng the competitive appearane'e 
of the ntiibnal market in terms ol the 


number of firms and their market sham 
The phenomenon of market segmentation, 
m turn, enabled the firms to acquire market 
control at a lower scale of operation Fur¬ 
ther, the study has shown that inter-firm 
variation in performance (price cost margin) 
IS positively associated with the firms' 
market power in the regional markets The 
results of the present study, therefore, tend 
to suggest that the release of entry and exit 
barriers is not a sufficient condition lo make 
the industry competitive in structure 

Notfs 
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submitted lothe Jawaharial Nehru University 
The author is thankful io k. k Subrahamanian 
and P Mohanan Pillai for the gutdancc. 1 hanks 
are also due to D Namyana, Asok Pariha 
saraihi. V k Ramachandtan and Pradosh Naih 
for useful discussions and the parlicipanis in 
a semmar ai Cenire for Development Studies 
for their suggestions The usual disclaimers 
follow I 

1 This illusiration is based on Vkilson and 
Commoner |l%7| 

2 This howevci does not mean that the firm 
will incur loss once it moves Irom caplisc 
segment lo the coniesicd segment This 
would dennitely mean that a unit sold in 
the captive market would add more lu its 
profit than a unit sold in the coniesicd 
segment 

3 Vihethei the lirm will undertake such a 
mose or nor depends on the atiiiiidc o( the 
managemeni and the possibiliiics uF 
disersilicaiion 

4 See in this conlext Rajender and I icien 

5 Tor a detaiUd .iciouni ol the status ol the 
television ind isiis in the earls 70s see 

Sarnoi and L hopra 119761 

6 See m this context, Dcparimenl of I Icc 
ironies, ‘(luidelines lor Industrial (iccns 
ing in Electronics, fclearonics Informaiioti 
and Planning Vol I, No 6 March 1974 

7 |a>k Sabah Qucslion 495^ July 27, 1977 

8 Governmeni ol India. Ministry of Informa 
non and Broadcasting Annual Report, 

mo 

9 This survey covered 2 7X households in all 
ihe stares and the union leri nones in India 
I he brand w ise market is available only bv 
four regions 

10 The actual name of ihe firms are noi 
r^iorted because of Ihe confidemialily 
associated with the data 

11 See in this coniexl Bowender 11985] 

12 In this context it may be noted lhai the 
major television firms tike V idetx. 011 , MIRC 
(Dnida), etc have already diversified into 
other consumer durable like washing 
machine, air condiiioners, etc 
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Issues in Strategy for Export Promotion I 

An Inter-industry Analysis I 

Raviadn H Dholalda )l\ 

Bakul H Molakia 
Ganesh Kninar 

This article points toward the need for integration between the new Exim policy and the Eighth Plan in IntMd' 
by considering direct and indirect effects of a unit increase in demand for exports as weil as forward and backwmst 
linkage coefficients in each of the 47 commodity produang sectors using the CSO’s latest input-output Uddes. » 
its main findings are: fa) if our objective is to achieve diversified high growth in the economy, the a^n'-inasHf 
manitfacturing sectors may be taken up for intensive export-promotion measures considering their linkages add || 
Di effects; (b) the degree of export orientation of a xctor vanes inversely with the linkages of the sector with 
the rest of the economy; and (c) the import intensity of export-onented sectors is higher than that of other sectons, j 
There is, thus, an urgent need to integrate export promotion measures in our overall development strategy. 


1 

Introduction 

THE Eighth Fi«r-\Sear Plan of India is based 
on the cntical assumption of achieving a 
13.6 per cent annual growth in the volume 
of exports and of restricting the growth of 
imports to only 8 4 per cent pa over the plan 
period. The new Exim policy for the period 
1992-97 also envisages a greater role tor 
the external sector in the Indian economy 
it aims at achieving a sharp increase in 
the trade to GDP ratio from the current 
(1990-91) level of IS per cent to 20 per tent 
by 1995. international trade wtl(,be one oi 
the most significant forces influencing the 
pattern of future growth in the country 
Since our country has followed the patti of 
planned economic development, the last, of 
export promotion should be viewed in that 
perspective rather than only from the nar 
row angle of trade balance While tormu 
lating the strategy of export promotion, ade 
quate attention has to be given to the other 
objeaives of planned economn devetopmem 
because export promotion is considered as 
the means to achieve rapid overall economic 
development The nex Lxim polics is 
however, totally silent on such wider con 
siderations. The statement of the objectives 
of the new policy does not make any men 
tion other explicitly or even impliotly of the 
linkages of the exports ot different industries 
to the domestic economy. The aspects of in¬ 
come and employment generation or govern¬ 
ment revenue augmentation when exports 
fW>m different sectors or industries are pro- 
mc 'ed do not get mentioned even in pass 
mg. intUcative planning on the other hand 
would certainly involve explicit mentioning 
of alt such implications since they represent 
national concerns. When the trade-offs are 
clearly spelt out, it becomes easy to choose 
one strategy va-a-vis the other m case where 
such a choice has to be made. Available em¬ 
pirical evidence has to be examined to get 
some idea about the nature of the trade-offs 
iniolved in choosing different alternatives 

In tne present paper, we make an attempt 
to examine the available empirical evidence 


on the linkage clfecis ol export growth in 
different sectors of Indian economy Input 
output framework is used for the purpose 
Bas’calls the direct and indirect eflects of 
export growth on (i) value added or income, 
(II) gros.. output, and (iii) government 
revenue through indirect taxation are esti 
mated for individual commodity producing 
sectors The methodology and sources of 
data used in the present study are divcussed 
in the next section in the third section, we 
[xesent our estimates of the effects of growth 
of expc'rts from individual sector/industry 
on the aggregate gross output, value added 
and indirect taxes in Indian economy and 
the forward and backward linkage coeffi 
aents for different sectors In the fourth sec 
tion, we present some estimates of import 
intensity ol exports for selected export 
onenicd sectors The fifth section considers 
alternative strategies of export promotion 
and their implications on the economy It 
also brings oui some issues not addressed 
in the new Lxim policy in India The final 
section presents the summary of main find 
mgs and conclusion 

11 

Methodology and Data Sourrev 

Standard input-output (1-0) analysis in 
the framework of statics and comparative 
statics IS used lo get empirical estimates in 
the present study We have used bOcomnio 
ditics X bOcommcxIities I O table foi India 
for the vear IV8t 84 This is the latest year 
lor which a comprehensive and consistent 
I O tabic for the Indian economy is available 
from official sources iCyO, 1990) The 
Eighth Five Year Plan of India has also used 
an updated vcision ol the basic 1983 84 I O 
table The 1 O transactions uble presents the 
flow ot commcxiities from each seclor ol the 
eccnomy lor intermediate input use m dif 
ferent sectors and for final use The latter 
consists of pris ate consumption expenditure, 
gross fixed capital formation, change in 
stocks, government final consumption ex¬ 
penditure^ exports and imports it is impor¬ 
tant to note that CSO as of now treats im 
port as a component of final use and does 


not ptovide its break up between inter,, 
mc'diaic use and final use' Thus, the tK*) 
isiing data from C SO do not give us predt* 
idea about the extent oi imported inputs va > 
a III the doincsiic inputs used in the produc,'' 
non ot dilfercni commodities fo this cxtaM' 
our csiiniaics ol linkage eflects of expwl 
growth on the domestic economy conlamgt 
upward bias > 

Ihc I O methodology followed in the pit | 
sent stud) Is described in the appendix. Hen 
wc onlv define briefly some concepts UK | 
measures of linkages and effects which Ut I 
estimated bs us and discussed in the subtr 
queni seciions As wc have mentioiMSC. 
carlici, the effects ol the export growth Ut' 
considered here only in terms of three im i 
poriant macro aggregates, ■vu, (I) Gross out 
put l(fO), (2| Ciross value added (GVA); Uk!| 
(t) Indirect lax revenue of the governmemi' 
(IDI ) I he eliccis of export growth on the 
economy could be considered in three pacts.' 
(a) Direct effects, (b) Direct and indirect ef-' 
feds, 1 e, DI citects and (c) Direct, indtred 
and inducted eflects, i c,’Dn effects The 
dm cl eflects of the export growth in an til 
dustry is the immediate effect fdi on thereto' 
vam aggregates of the same industry, othei i 
things remaining the same Thus, the diteei, 
effect of a Re I increase in ilh industry’s ex¬ 
ports IS the increase GO in the industry by 
Re I and CjVa and IDT by the given |wo- 
portion of Re I in the industry The DI ei^ 
teds ate essentially the firSt round effects 
which take into account increase m sector’s 
own output and subsequent increases in the 
input supplying sector’s output which in turn 
set in motion a chain reaction on the out¬ 
puts of all sectors The system, howevet; is 
still not in the new equilibrium The DU ef¬ 
fects cover a wider canvas and incorporate 
the lull effects of increased exports leading 
the system to new static equilibrium. The 
DU effects would thus include not only the 
first round effects (i e, Di) but also the se¬ 
cond round, third round and so on. In the 
ilrst round, the increased demand for o- 
pons in a sector, other things lemainii^ the^ 
same, would lead to incrcased OO, GVA and < 
IDT m the economy If exports in a 
increase by only one unit, say Re I, 
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i|»OVA«nd iDT toseiher wbuM be exectly 
^ t. When the income in the fint round 
Henieues by Re 1, private consumptRtn of 
^Wmodiiies is induced and in the next 
liaond. the private consumption expendittiie 
Iniareiues on various commodities. This 
leads m the direct effect through chain 
'|reactibn on outputs of sectors to complete 
l^'eoeond round effects. Again the third 
tnwad effects set in as a result of induced 
iacreaie in cotMumptieirftom second round 
iaCRaK in income When this chain works 
.^taeif out. we get the total effects or what 
^ cbH Dli effects of a one unit increase in 
ioipons in a given sector. It should be noted 
%liai the DII effects would uke much longer 
pne to work themselves out in the system 
ittnin the Di effects. In order to estimate the 
ibil effecls, the data requirements are enor- 


niotts. f^uire f(^ iiutance^‘ Wosttry 
specific Income distribut^n, marginal pro- 
penrity to save for diffetetit income earners, 
income elasticity of demand for all commo¬ 
dities, etc These estimates ate not readily 
available. If we have to replace hard data by 
assumptions, it would not serve any purpose 
because the Dll effects for each of the sec¬ 
tors would turn out to be the same in that 
case In the present study, therefore, we have 
estimated only the DI effects of export 
growth in each industry on GO; GVA, and 
IDT. They may be considered to represent 
short-term to medium-term effects. 

As far as the measurement of linkages are 
concerned, the backward and forward link¬ 
ages area measured through coefficients of 
direct forward linkage (DFL). Direct back¬ 
ward linkage (DBL), total linkage coefficient 


Tabue 1: Sector-Wise Direct and Indirect Effects oi Unit Incrfase in Exforis 


Sectors 

Cross 

OVA 

Net IDT 

Food Crops 

1.57611 

. 0.99913 

0.00084 

Cash crops 

1.43129 

0 99482 

0.00514 

Plantation crops 

1.26708 

0.98998 

0.00999 

Other crops 

1.36278 

099709 

0.00289 

Animal husbandry 

1.76378 

0.99458 

0.00539 

Forestry and log^ng 

I.I7218 

0,97912 

0.02083 

Fishing 

”1.13787 

0.98585 

0.01408 

Coal and lignite 

1.57552 

0.92828 

0.07163 

Crude petroleum, natural gas 

1.19582 

0.97499 

0.02498 

Iron ore 

I.30S48 

0.96261 

0.03688 

Other minerals 

1.34892 

0.95791 

0.04185 

Sugar 

2.20191 

0.96887 

0.03104 

Food products (excluding sugar) 

2.46557 

0 95717 

0.04276 

Beverages 

2.15348 

0.86537 

0.13422 

Tobacco products 

1.93034 

0.89548 

0.104.39 

Cotton textiles 

2.13284 

0 91489 

0.08503 

Wool, silk and s^thetic textiles 

2.28665 

0 75815 

0.24174 

Jute, hemp and mesia textiles 

2.14097 

0.92857 

0.07111 

Ikxtib products 

1.85417 

0 92267 

0.07724 

Wood pfoducts (excluding furniture) 

1.92422 

0.94294 

0.03688 

Furniture and fixtures 

1.73782 

0.94736 

0.05174 

Piper and paper products 

2.42319 

0,83298 

0.16677 

Printing, publishing and allied activities 

2.19724 

0.84599 

0.15376 

Leather and leather products 

2.19868 

0.88903 

0.11073 

Plastic and rubber products 

2.14073 

0.75525 

0.24460 

fttroleum products 

2.I3IS6 

0 84618 

0.15376 

Coalw products 

2.62886 

0.89030 

0.10938 

Inorganic heavy chemicals 

2.58673 

0.81294 

0.18658 

Organic heavy chemicals 

2.13858 

0 80216 

0.19754 

Fertilisers 

2.46584 

0.83090 

0.16891 

Punt, varnishes and lacquers 

2.25104 

0.75425 

0.24539 

Pesticides, drugs and other chemicals 

2.27917 

0.80218 

0.19770 

Cement 

2.16320 

0.91194 

0.08786 

Non-metallic mineral product 

1.98112 

0.88415 

0.11571 

irem and steel industries and foundries 

2.53764 

0.85369 

0.14619 

Other basic metal industry. 

2.44734 

0.81309 

0.18666 

Metal production (excluding machinery) 

2.27720 

0.84639 

0.15346 

Agricultural machinery 

2.53776 

0.83999 

0.15968 

Machinery for food and textile industries 

2.42404 

0.85383 

014587 

Other maeMnery 

2.28895 

0.84264 

0.15724 

Electronic and electrical machinery 

2.14600 

0.76989 

0.22999 

Railway transport equipment 

2.08175 

0.88910 

0.11070 

Other transport equipment 

2.19047 

0.84S30 

0.IS458 

Miscellaneaus manufacturing industries 

1.98578 

0.85006 

0.14979 

Cwislruction 

2.13515 

0.88015 

0.11977 

Electricity 

2.15696 

0.91146 

0.08845 

Gas and water supply 

2.02923 

0.91431 

0.08542 

Average 

2.0IM 

0.8901 

0.1097 


(TLC). and ttiiat Hntaijp iwaiiite 
bVT, shows the proponko of a aaesai's total 
output goii« to bH sectors for intemediaic 
use. The DBL, on the other hand, shows Oe 
increased dheri output demand genemted in 
all sectors by an additional unit of gioai <Mt- 
put of a given sector. The TLC whM is abo 
known as index of power of dispersion’ oon- 
siden both the direct as well as the indiieet 
effects of a unit inciease in the final demand 
of a given sector on outputs of all sectors 
taken together. The TLR which is also 
known as ‘index of sensitivity of dispersion’ 
represents both direct and indirect effects 
received by the given sector when simul¬ 
taneous one unit increase in the final de¬ 
mand of each one of the sectors in the 
economy is considered. The precise formulae 
of these coefficients are given in the appen¬ 
dix. As can be seen from these definitions, 
the coefficients of linkages view the struc¬ 
tural interrelationships existing among 
various sectors in the economy from dif¬ 
ferent angles. Larger are the coefficienis. the 
more Important is the sector in contributing 
to the generation of activities in the eco¬ 
nomy. In the next section, we present our 
estimates of the linkages as well as the 01 
effects of export growth in different sectors 
of the economy. 

Ill 

Empirical Eatimaica 

Uui of the 60 sectors in the Indian I-O 
table for 198J-84, 13 are service sectors. The 
remaining*47 sectors are commodity produc¬ 
ing where the forward ahd backward link¬ 
ages would play an imponant role. In each 
of these 47 sectors taken individually, when 
we consider an increase in the export de¬ 
mand by Re I, all other things remaining the 
same, we gel the DI effects on gross output 
(GO), gross value added (CVA) and govern¬ 
ment levcnue through indirect taxation 
(IDT). Table I presents the DI effects of a 
rupee increase in exports individually con¬ 
sidered for each of the 47 commodity pro¬ 
ducing sectors separately. The table clearly 
brings out that there arc considerable varia¬ 
tions in the OI effects of export growth in 
different seciors.-The DI effects of a rupee 
increase in expons in terms of GO vary from 
as high as Rs 2.63 in coaltar products 
(sector 27) to as low as Rs 1.14 in fishing 
(sector 7). In terms of gross value added at 
factor cost (i e, GVA). the DI effects are 
highest for the food crops (sector I) and 
lowest for paint, varnishes and lacquers (sec¬ 
tor 31). Since the DI effects of a rupee in¬ 
crease in exports of a given industry in terms 
of GVA and IDT always add up to one rupee, 
DI effecls in terms of IDT also riiow the 
same absolute variation across sectors as in 
the case of GVA but in the oppolite direc¬ 
tion. Thus, the highest 01 effects in terms 
of IDT are about Re 0.25 in pnim, vamidies 
and lacquers (sector 31) and the lowest OI 
effecls are about Re 0.001 m food crops 
(sector 1). 

It is also evident from our estitnaiei in 




liMel diii^jirimitry 

haw much iwta income (OVA) effects 
wherau the ether manufacturing sectors 
haw hwdi htfim cmtput (OO) and tax 
wwmiedOT) effects of export growth. By 
dtvWng the 47 sectors into the three subsec¬ 
tors, vix; primary sector (consisting of 
sectors t to tl): agri-hased manufacturing 
aeaor (consisting of sectors 12 to 22); and 
other imuittfacniring scctots (consisting of 
sectors 23'to 47), we get mean and variance 
of different 01 effects of the export growth 
Ibr tlie three groups of sectors (Thble 2). 

It can be seen from Ihble 2 that the dif¬ 
ferences between these three sector groups 
in terms of the gross output, value added 
and net indirect tax revenue effects of export 
growth are all statistically highly significant 
except the one between the agri-based and 
other manufacturing sectors in terms of 
gross output effects. Thus, if export promo¬ 
tion effort is made successfully in the 
primary sectors, it will have larger income 
effects on the economy but will have smaller 
effects on the gros!^ output or the volume of 
economic activities and net indir»;t tax 
revenue of the government. On the other 
hand, export promotion effort in the manu¬ 
facturing sectors will lead to much larger 
effects on gross output and the indirect tax 
revenue of the government, but a much 
smaller effect on the income generated in the 
system. The agri-based manufacturing sec¬ 
tors fall between agriculture and manufac¬ 
turing in terras of all the three criteria. 

It is also interesting to examine the linkage 
effects of export growth in differem sectors 
on the economy. Table 3 presents our esti¬ 
mates of four different measures of linkages 
described earlier for each of the sectors. It 
can be seen from the table that there are con¬ 
siderable variations in all the four measures 
of linkages across the sectors in the Indian 
economy for the year 1983-84. Direct for¬ 
ward linkages are higher for sectors like 
crude; petroleum, natural gas (no 9): fer¬ 
tilisers (no 30); inorganic heavy chemicals 
(no 28), etc Direct backward linkages are 
higher for cotton ptoduas (no 27); food pro¬ 
ducts (no 13); petroleum products (no 26), 
etc Ibttl linkage receipts are higher for elec¬ 
tricity (no 46); iron and steel (no 35); 
Pentium products (no 26). etc And total 
linkage coefTicient is higher for coaltar pro¬ 
ducts (no 27): itKHganic heavy chemicals (no 
28): agricultural machinery (no 38), etc 
Thus, if we consider the question of linkages 
fiom different angles, differem sectors 
becciK important in the Indian economy, 
in terms of the group of sectors like primary, 
agri-based and other manufacturing sectors, 
agidn the nature of these linkage effects may 
significantly differ. IhUe 4 presents the mean 
and variances of the four linkage measures 
ibr these thne sector groups. 

Frani llible 4. it is evident that t-ratios for 
differences in linkage coefficients between 
sacier groups me stadsticaliy significant only 
in some cases. Fm instance, the direct for¬ 
ward )inluige.(PFL) coefficient is not signi- 
ncaatly different among, the three sector 


gimup^ 'but-'tllr 'difeci/'lllibifeuRf 'linkape 
(OBL) coefficients are sHnitkantly higlier 
in agri-based manufecturiiv mwl other 
manufacturiu* rectors as compared to the 
primary sector. So also is the case with the 
total linkage coefficiem (TLC). However, in 


the case of total linkage raceipU 
which emphasises forward linkagm fela t i w ^ 
more; the agri-based manufecuiring seOiMwJ 
average coefficient is significantly le» 
the primary sectors’ coefficient. When k^ 
compare the results of the labics 2 804^; 


Tami: 2: Mean and Variance oe DI Eeeiets 


Sector Croups 


Primary sectors 

Agri-based 
manufacluring 
Other manufacluring 


Average/ 

Variance 

Average 

36iriance 

Average 

Variance 

Average 

Variance 


Cross 

Output* 


Net Indirect 
Taxes* 


Cross Vatue':?^ 
Added *-Mi 


* 01 effecis of export growth. 
Sourre: Table I above. 


Tahie 3: Sector WISE Linkaues Coefficients 


Sector 

No 

Sectors 

DFL 

DBL 

TLR 

TIC ...'1; 

1 

Food crops 

0.17% 

0.3058 

0.8740 

0.8187 . 

2 

Cash crops 

0.7836 

0.2246 

0.6076 

0.7434 ' 

3 

Plantation crops 

0.5047 

0.1399 

0.6491 

0 6582 V 

4 

Other crops 

0.4904 

0.1928 

1.1997 

0.7079 -f' 

5 

.Animal husbandry 

0.3136 

0.5081 

0.0164 

0.9J6) 

6 

Forestry and logging 

0.4544 

0.0892 

1.1349 

0.6089 ' , 

7 

Fishing 

0.1409 

0.0704 

0.3402 

0.5910 . 

8 

Coal and lignite 

0.9873 

0.2778 

I.4S22 

0.8184 

9 

Crude petroleum, natural gas 

1.7885 

0.1013 

1.8579 

03211 4 

to 

Iron ore 

0.3185 

0.ISI0 

0.5379 

0.6781 

II 

Other minerals 

1.2176 

0.1702 

0.8331 

0.7007 : 

12 

Sugar 

0.1902 

0.7916 

0.S9I0 

1.1437 

l.t 

Food producis (excluding sugar) 

0.2257 

0.8671 

0.8004 

1.2807 

14 

Beverages 

0.0584 

0.5998 

-0.5350 

I.IIB6 r; 

15 

Tobacco producis 

0.0997 

0.S4I2 

0.5742 

13027 

16 

Cotton lexliles 

0.3341 

0.6183 

0.9324 

1.1078 , 

17 

Wool, silk and synthetic textiles 

0.2781 

0.6269 

0.7444 

1.1877 ; 

18 

Jute, hemp and mesia lexliles 

0.8523 

0.6735 

0.7410 

1.1121 

19 

Textile producis 

0.1855 

0.4403 

0.6758 

a963l 

20 

Wood producis (excluding furniture) 

0.9681 

0.6884 

0.7662 

0.9995 

21 

Furniture and fixtures 

0.3937 

0.4555 

0.5663 

0.9027 

22 

Paper and paper products 

1.0107 

0.6980 

1.2301 

13587 

23 

Priming, publishing and allied activities 

0.4868 

0.5484 

0.6333 

1.14)3 

24 

Leather and leatlier products 

0.2212 

0.6232 

0.6536 

1.1420 

25 

Plastic and rubber products 

0.4729 

0.5874 

0.8357 

1.1119 

26 

Petroleum producis 

0.7795 

0.8303 

1.9412 

I.I072 ; 

27 

Coaltar products 

0.9858 

0.9067 

0.6859 

1.3655 : 

28 

Inorganic heavy chemicals 

1.2701 

0.7502 

1.0444 

1.3436 

29 

Organic heavy chemicals 

I.2S02 

0.S538 

0.9487 

1.1108 

30 

Fertilisers 

1.2747 

0.7163 

0.80S3 

13822 ; 

31 

Paint, varnishes and lacquers 

0.9437 

0.6030 

0.6695 

1.1692 

32 

Pesticides, drugs and other chemicals 

0.6758 

0.6338 

I.S694 

1.1839 

33 

Cement 

0.9746 

0.6312 

0.6248 

1.1236 .. 

34 

Non-meiallic mineral product 

0.7637 

0.5191 

0.8134 

1.0290 - 

35 

Iron and steel industries and foundries 

1.0734 

0.7060 

2.5357 

!.3t8) 

36 

Other basic metal industry 

1.2678 

0.7289 

1.0961 

1.2712 ; 

37 

Metal production (excluding machinery) 

0.6217 

O.S700 

1.1599 

1.1828 

38 

Agricultural machinery 

0.SI0S 

0.6754 

0.6648 

1.3182 

39 

Machinery for food and textile industries 

0.4121 

0.6516 

0.6469 

13591 

40 

Other machinery 

0.30)5 

0.3903 

0.9482 

1.1889 

41 

Electronic and electrical machinery 

0.3663 

0.5394 

0.8351 

1.1147 

42 

Railway transport equipment 

0.6689 

0.5170 

0.8835 

1.0813 

43 

Other trenspori equipment 

0.330S 

0.SSIS 

0.7545 

1.1378 ^ 

44 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

0.4007 

0.4784 

0.8005 

I.03IS 

45 

Construction 

0.1432 

0.5724 

I.087S 

1.1090 .. 

46 

Elect riciiy 

a8908 

0.3933 

2.6S32 

I.l»)l 

47 

Gas and water supply 

0.3)28 

03422 

a6069 

1.0540 


Average 

0.6208 

03288 

0.9736 

1.0476.4 


MawmberM, IM2 



'we niid tluit the numufaciuring lectors 
which generate significantly loivcr income 
.JfbVA) effecn from the growth of exports, 

' jgencnite not only high indirect tax revenue 
vbut also very high linkages to other sectors 
. within the economy; whereas the primary 
secthrs whicl^generate high income effects 
of tile export growth have relatively poor 
performance in terms of both the indirect 
tax revenue to the government as well as 
linkages to other sectors in the economy. The 
agri-based manufacturing sectors have the 
mn)or shortcoming in terms of their limited 
forward linkages in the system. In view of 
these findings, it is worth examining whether 
export orientation is more in the primary 
sectors, agri-based manufacturing sectors or 
other manufacturing sectors. Table 5 pre¬ 
sents the weighted mean and variance of the 
export to gross output ratios in the three sec¬ 
tor groups. 

From Table S, it can be seen that the 
calculated l-ratios for the differences in the 
expon-output ratios among the three sector 
groups are statistically insignificant. The ex¬ 
port orientation in the Indian economy is. 
'therefore, more or less the same across the 
three sector groups. Neither primary nor 
agri-based manufacturing nor other manu¬ 
facturing sectors have significantly greater 
cxiiort orientation in India. It appears to be 
a case of market-dicialed development rather 
than that of a well-planned export growth. 
The correlations between the linkage coef¬ 
ficients and the Dl effects of export growth 
in a sector arc presented in labtc 6. 1 hese 
coefficients of correlation arc obtained from 
' the cross section of 47 sectors. It can be seen 
from the table that the direct forward linkage 
.(I^L) coefficient and the total linkage 
receipt (TLR) and the direct backward 
Hiik^ (DBL) coefficient and total linkage 
caeffkient are significantly correlated. While 
DFL and TLR are not correlated with any 
measures of the Dl effects of a one rupee 
export increase in different sectors, DBL and 
TLC are significantly correlated with all the 
- three effects considered here. The negative 
correlation, though highly significant, is of 
kwwr magnitude between the GVA effects 
. and DBL than between the GVA effects and 
. .TLC. The ssune pattern of improvement in 
: the correlation is also obtained between the 
GO and IDYT effects on one hand with 

V DBL and TLC on the other. Thus, when we 
, consider total linkages in the system, the 
.. ilOH output and the indirect tax revenue ef- 

IpCU of export growth are positioned more 
'- .mongly correlated than when we consider 
: threct teckward linkage effects. In the con- 
!^.7iext of export growth, backward linkages 
l^jriiOiild be given greater emphasis than the 
forward linkages. However, the available em- 
ppirical evidence in India su^ests that extent 
fil^'backward linkages and income effects of 
^^vCxpotl growth are inversely related. 

I; „ The table also reveals that the output ef- 
•*4feds and income effects of the export growth 
also significaatly and negatively cor- 

V lotted. On the other band, the output ef- 
' fcets and indirect tax revenue effects are 


positively correlated; Tlie '^adirect H£x 
revenue of the government which is iropbr- 
uni fm the internal balance through con¬ 
trolling the budget defkit, shows similar ef¬ 
fects 10 the ones on gross output from the 
export growth in different sectors. Income 
or the economic growth effects of increase 
in exports in different sectors are, however, 
in the opposite direction. 

1able 6 also shows whether the dominance 
of a sector in the total exports of our coun¬ 
try and the extent of export orientation of 
the sector are systematically related to the 
extent of GO. GVA, and IDT effects or the 
linkage coefficients. The degree of domi¬ 
nance of a sector in the total exports and 
the extent of the export orientation of the 
sccioi as measured by the proportion of ex¬ 
ports in the sector's gross output arc 
significantly and positivdly correlated in 
India. Thus, in India, those sectors dominate 
in the total exports which, on ah average, 
also have higher proportion of exports in 
their gross output. Growth of export- 
oriented sectors, is an important feature of 
the Indian economy which brings to the 
sharp focus the question of linkages of such 
expori-otientcd sectors to the rest of the 
economy. In this context. Table 6 reveals a 
very disturbing phenomenon of significant 
negative association between the linkage 
coefficients (DBL and TLR) and the extent 
of export orientation of the Sectors in the 
Indian economy. Thus higher the export 
orientation of a sector in India, the smaller 
are likely to be as linkages within the 
economy. While it is possible to infer about 
higher import intensity of our exports from 
this finding, it leqiiires more direct verifica¬ 
tion before we accept the hypothesis. This 
finding, however, points to the structural 
weakness of the Indian economy in follow¬ 
ing the export-led growth strategy. 

IV 

Import Intennity of 
Export-Orienled SecUim 

it would be useful to supplement the 
above analysis of inter-industry linkages 
of export-oriented sectors with a further 
analysis of import intensity of such sectors. 
It is difficult to estimate import intensity of 
exports from the aggregative macro-econo¬ 
mic data on exports, imports and their 
commodity-wise composition for two 
reasons: Firstly, data on item-wise break-up 
of exports and imports do not follow a 


tmiform ^«tc«i ef inthiitty-wlife tAufaRcSr 
lion. Secondly, the ttea OA tmpom relate 
to total hmport requirements r^inUeH of 
whether the impons are for atpon mamtfoc- 
turii^ or for domestic mamifacturing. Since 
a s^nificam proportion of aggr^te im¬ 
ports actually represents either raw material 
requirement for domestic manufacturing or. 
final use in the domestic ecommiy, informa¬ 
tion on item-wise break-up of aggregate im¬ 
ports is not directly useful for estimating hn- 
pori intensity of exports. It is in this con¬ 
text that a recourse to l-O matrix ax a major 
source of secondary data for estimating im¬ 
port intensity of sectoral exports may be 
considered relevant and useful. In what 
follows, we have made an attempt to esti¬ 
mate the direct and indirect import content 
of sectoral exports based on an analysis of 
the information available from m> matrix 
for I983-84 prepared by CSO. 

From the basic transactions matrix for 
I983-84, prepared, by CSO II990), we can 
identify the specific seaors which ate signifi¬ 
cant net exporters. We find thaCthete are 10 
sectors out of 47 commodity sectors which 
show net exports (exports less imports) of 
more than one billion rupees. To estimate 
•the import content of export production in 
these ten sectors, we have examined their in¬ 
put structure and the import intensity of the 
respective input supplying sectors in each 
case. For this purpose, we have defined im¬ 
port intensity of an input supplying sector 
as the ratio of total imports of that sector 
to the corresponding sectoral output. The 
esiimatqs of direct import content of export 
manufacturing in a given sector are obtain¬ 
ed by aggregating the product of sectoral in¬ 
put requirements and corresponding import 
intensities. In addition to these, it is also 


Iabu 5: WnciHrti) Mr.AN ANoVAaiANCtoh 
F.xpomsntOiitpuT Ratio 


Sector 

Groups 

Average/ 

Variance 

Export- 

Output 

Ratio 

Primary sector 

Average 

0.0264 


Variance 

0.0173 

Agri-bas^ 

Average 

0.0601 

manufacturing 

Variance 

0.0044 

Other 

Average 

0.0430 

manufacturing 

Variance 

0.0078 


* Weights are the proportion of gross output 
of the sectors in total gross output. 
Sourer. CSO 11990). 


Tabu 4: Mi an and Vabianci- o> I.inkac;!. CotriKttNTS 


Sector Groups 

Average/ 

Variance 

DFL 

DBL 

TLR 

TLC 

Primary sectors 

Average 

0.6527 

0.2028 

1.0639 

0.7148 


\hriancc 

0.2307 

0.0144 

0.1741 

0.0094 

Agri-based 

Average 

0.4179 

0.6364 

0.7415 

1.0979 

manufacturing 

Variance 

0.1130 

OillOO 

0,0371 

0.0132 

Other manufacturing 

Average 

0.6960 

0.6248 

1.0339 

1.1719 


Variance 

0.1237 

0.0100 

0.»)22 

O.OOK 


Sourer Table 3. 
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i w or tin- 

port by tMMKibn supolyiag InpulB to the 
input supplying Sectors We have derived 
these eMlihMcs through an elatiorate ileretive 
process. The estimates of direct and indirect 
import contem of inputs used in export 
manufactunng for the 10 major expon- 
onented secton are given m IWiie 7 

IVro alternative measures of import inten¬ 
sity are presented in TaUc 7 (a) ftoportion 
of imported inputs m total inputs used for 
export manufactunng. and (b) Imported in¬ 
puts as proportion of the value of exports 
for a given sector It can be seen from the 
t^e that the ratio of imported inputs to 
total inputs vanes from 6 92 per cent (sugar) 
to II 96 per cent (cash crops) The weighted 
averai^ of this ratio for the 10 export 
oriented sectors taken together is found to 
be 7 96 per cent as against the correspond 
ing national average oi 4 99 per cent Thus, 
this measure of import intensity sleaily 
shows that the export oriented sectors are 
more than import intensive than the rest ot 
the economy 

The conventional measure of import in 
tensity is ihc ratio of import inputs to salue 
ol exports. This measure also shows a higher 


ds tompawd loliilie teonomy as a 
whole The ratio ol imported inputs to ex¬ 
ports varies from 06 per cent (fishing) to 
S 48 per cent (sugar), the weighted average 
for 10 cxport-onenied sectors taken together 
being 3 4g per cent as against Ihc national 
average of 2 19 per cent However, it may be 
noted that three of the 10 maior export- 
oriented sectors idcntitied above actually 
show lower import intensity than the na 
tional average These three sectors arc other 
crops, fishing and iron ore it is also in¬ 
teresting to observe that our findings regar 
ding import intensity of cotton textiles (4 86 
per cent) and leather and leather products 
(S 22 per cent) are in broad agreement with 
the findings of a recent study by Lxim Bank 
[1991] Exim Bank examined the import in 
tensity of Indian exports in live majoi sec 
tors based on the primary data collected 
through firm level responses Two ol these 
secnors were leather and leather products and 
readymade garments The import intensity 
of these two sectors estimated on the basis 
ol primary responses (relating to 1989 90) 
at the firn. lesel was found to be 4 6 per cent 
lor leather and leather products and 1 per 
cent for readymade garments While our 


Taxi t 6 C orrli afion C otFMf ilmt Mairih 

Variables XTX 

XGO 

DEI 

DBL 

Tl R 

TIC 

GO 

CiVA 

XTX 

1 000 








XGO 

0S99I 

1 000 







DFL 

-6018 

0 028 

1 000 






DBL 

-0 171 

0 352* 

0 058 

I 000 





TIR 

0 080 

0 119 

0 4S3» 

0001 

1 000 




TIC 

0 200 

0 350* 

0 088 

0940* 

0009 

1 000 



CO 

-0 200 

0 350* 

0 088 

0 940* 

0 009 

1 000* 

I 000 


OVA 

0 155 

0 197 

0 152 

0 561* 

0 001 

0 712* 

0 712» 

1 000 

IDT 

0 155 

0 197 

0 152 

0 561* 

0 001 

0'12* 

0 712* 

1 ootr 

Notes XTX - Lxports in a sector lo total exporv" 

lalio, XGO Exports to gross output 


ratio in a sector, DfL Coefficient of direct forward linkage, DBL Coefficient 
of direct backward linkage, TL R - Coeffiaent of Total linkage receipts, TI C Toial 

linkage coefficient, GO Gross ouipui effect, GVA Gioss salurs added effect 
ID7 - Net indirect tax revenue effea, * Sigiiificani ai i pet cent level of significance 
Sources Tables I and 3 above and < VO |I990| 


Tabu 7 Imimausoi Imiokt t oNrrNi ANr> Impoki Imi ssirv or Lxnoin 
Mani iac turinc ritR Maior Expoki (iRUNini Sn roRS 


Vector 

1 xporls 
(fob 
Value in 
Rs1akh) 

Inputs 
Used in 
r xpon 
Manulac 
luring (at 
i actor 

C osi in 
Rs lakh) 

Diiect and 
Indirect 
Import 
( unlcnt ot 
Inputs (cif 
Value in 
Rs Ukh) 

Import Intenstts ol 
£ xport Manufacturing 
Ratio of Kano of 
Imported Impottid 
Inputs to Inputs to 
Total In Exports 

puts (I^f (JVrtem) 
Cent) 

1 Cash crops 

26434 

5937 

7t0 

11% 

2 69 

2 Other crops 

39873 

7686 

622 

809 

I 56 

3 Fishii^ 

27052 

1906 

161 

844 

060 

4 iron ore 

14599 

2205 

' 192 

8 71 

1 32 

5 Sugar 

23640 

18714 

1295 

6 92 

5 48 

6 Cotton textiles 

29843 

18451 

1449 

7 85 

4 86 

7 Jute textiles 

13940 

9388 

698 

744 

5 01 

8 Ibxtiie products 

102894 

45308 

3375 

7 45 

328 

9 Leather and leather products 

10 Miscellaneous manufaciuring 

40988 

25S43 

2138 

8 37 

5 22 

industries 

111706 

53441 

4367 

8 17 

3 91 

Total of 10 sectors 

430969 

I88S79 

15007 

7% 

3 48 

All sectors 

1365360 

600702 

29968 

499 

219 


htoir The above estimates aie based on the 60 sector Input Output Matrix (or 1983 84 prepared 
by CSO [1990] 


esttimofa Of impBii im#i^ tisniil ooog ' ] 
amfiysu of mpul-outbut imurix (ih J 

are 5 22 per cent for leuher and leailwt | 

ducts and 4 86 per cent for cotton textilM. | 
In the light of the above findings, we tngK > 
now consider the implications of aJternati#]^: 
strategies of export promotion available Kf J 
Indian economy 

V ii 

Alternative Strategies of I 

bxport Prr^motion -I; 

In the above analysis, we have assumed *| 
that export promotion would imply a net tilv ' 
crease in the final demand of the sector^ | 
output on account of increased exports, 'i 
However it is possible to envisage a sttua- I 
lion wheic exports increase only at the coat ^ 
of domestic demand of the commodity. | 
Thus when an increase in export of a com- * 
modiiy IS obtained either by cutting the 
domestic consumption expenditure or by • 
reducing the domestic investment expen¬ 
diture III real terms, the final demand of the 
commodity would not change Under such 
circumstances, the short-term and medium- | 
ttim direct indirect effects of mport growth 
on the economy would not be fdi on income^ 
output or indirect tax revenue of the govern¬ 
ment Such strategies of export promotion 
onis aim ai improving the trade balance and 
can hardly be considered a part of the wider 
export led growth strategy It is, therefor^ 
sery important to distinguish between such 
demand substituting strategies from the de¬ 
mand generating strategies The new Exim 
polio {1992] does not explicitly state 
ipsihing III this context To what extent 
would ihc export promotion lead to a net 
incicaM in the final demand for domestic 
commodities in the economy is not clear 
(tom the policy announcement If the export 
promotion is achieved only at the cost of 
clomesi c consumption or investment— 
par'iLularly inventories there would hardiv 
>>L an> long term gains accruing to the 
cconoms It would be more of a short term 
response of domestic producer to gam tem- 
(Kirarilv from the export market rather than 
inculcating a cultun* ol stable long-term 

export business 

1 he issue ot import intensity of exports 
IS another imporunl consideration because 
ihc ne*w Exim polic'y has taken a very liberal 
\ n-w ol It Highe'i the import intensity of ex¬ 
ports lower IS Ihc net increase in the final 
demand in the economy on account of m- 
creased exports and hence losver are the 
direct indirec effects in terms of growth of 
income and output The effects on govern¬ 
ment's indirect las revenue do not suffer 
because increased impoits bring increased 
revenue to Ihc govei nment through customs 
duty Increased import intensity for exports 
also implies lower linkage effects on the 
domestic economy Thus. increa.sing exports 
by importing more is also a strategy basically 
aiming at trade balance rather than overaO 
development of the domestic economy lb 
a very limned extent, it becomes a part of 
the 'export-led growth' strategy 

I he genuine export promotion strat^y 
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[ Ml (0 te m integnl put of tM omA*!! 

»jpOwtli stnrtegy of iM country becauM it 
’ would generate bnkago effects to the test of 
!r the economy and direct and indirect effects 
‘ on income, output and the indirect tax 
I mcmie of the government. Special attention 
^ hdt ip be paid to specific problems of sec- 
* ton Ond markets abroad Similarly, efforts 
^ Mve to be made to induce entrepreneurs to 
' lake export business more seriously and on 
a long-term or permanent basis rather than 
' the current practice of generally consuknng 
' it a short term and ad hoc phenomenon 
I Although the new Exim policy [1992] 

' moogmses the need for quality improvement 
^ of our commodities in order to strengthen 
our competitive position in the international 
markets, it fails to focus more directly on 
< the speanc problems of various exporting 
sectors The preference is for addressing 
general problems where again some crucial 
I asoecis have not been given due attention 
I For instance, the basic issue of reducing cost 
through expansion of scale of production to 
optimum level does not get adequate atten 
Uon in the policy Similarly, the question of 
maintaining artincially high labour cost in 
a labour abundant country like ours by not 
allowing free exit and by imposing several 
leu justified labour laws in the context oi 
mternational competition is another aspect 
that deserves urgent attention It also does 
not become clear from the poluy as to which 
^ kectors are going to be our major export 
' earners The policy to promote exports by 
: encouraging the special export houses or by 
i creating 100 per cent export oriented in 
I dustries has to be seen in the light of our 
, finding in the previous section that greater 
degree of export orientation in the economy 
' IS inversely related to the linkages within the 
, economy Therefore, unless the sectors where 
I sudt devriopmems should be encouraged are 
not properly identified, more general polKies 
may not succeed in giving the desired boost 
to the economy through even the genuine ex 
port promotion 

In terms of the sector groups, the strategy 
for expon promotion has to be clearly defin 
ed If primary sectors are chosen for export 
promotion on margin, the income effects in 
the economy would be much larger but the 
linkages as well as indirect tax revenue ef 
fects would be smaller than the ones when 
spenfk industnes within the manufacturing 
sector are selected Even within the manufac 
turtng sector, the agri based and other sec 
tors differ sharply in terms of their linkage 
and income as well as tax revenue effects on 
the economy These trade-offs have to be 
aenousiy considered before deciding on the 
,,MCtoral thrust of our export promotion 
ralegy The issues would become even 
per when we consider dynamic aspects 
kyf current cost advantage vo a vn poteniial 
future cost advantage on one hand and 
^ resource cost of our exports irom dif 
'JH^t sectors on the other hand If our 
amnuCKturing is highly protected in the 
sense that it has very high real effective rates 


of fKOlecttqn* dmt eartllAgi df ftNi%h «*- 
change through manufacturing 0q>ons min' 
turn out to be a very inenkieni way of using 
our scarce resources. All these questions 
need to be thoroughly investigated before we 
can decide on the most appropriate strategy 
for export promotion 


Summary ami Ctyuclualois 

In the present PMcr* we kave coaudend 
the 60 sector classification of the Indian^ 
economy as available in the input-oiMpui 
tables for the year 1963-84 We have eitl- 
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11 Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri New Dethi-110021 

The NlUA is a prennier institute for urban 
research and training m India For the proposed 
activities as a nodal institution for Training, 
Research, Documentation and Dissemination for the 
Urban Basic Services Programmes of the Ministry of 
Urban Development, supported by UNlCff, we 
require the services for the fdbwing 

1) TRAINING AND RESEARCH COORDINATOR 
(Rt. 10,000 p.m.) 

The incumbent will coordinate all activities related to 
training communication research advocacy and moni¬ 
toring of the UBSP to be undertaken at NlUA The 
coordinator shall also organize and carryout training 
programmes related research and follow-up actions 

Applicants must have post-graduate/doctoral 
degree with more than ten years of relevant academic/ 
traimng/research experience Research and field 
experience in urban community development is 
desirable 

2) TRAINING OFFICER (Rs 8,000 p.m.) 

The incumbent will be lesponsible for organizing and 
conducting training programmes and will also under¬ 
take short-term research projects as well as participate 
in the communication and advocacy programmes 

Applicants must have post-graduate qualifications 
with about seven years of training/field experience in 
community development projects 

3) COMMUNICATION OFFICER (Ra. 8,000 pun.) 

The principal responsibilities will relate to preparation 
of training and communication materials and docu¬ 
mentations Familiarity with both the print media and 
the audiovisual media is essential for the proposed 
activities 

4) RESEARCH AND TRAINING ASSOCIATE 
(Ra. 3,500 p.ni.) 

The associate will provide technical and logistic 
support for the activities of the unit Young profe¬ 
ssionals with post graduate qualifications and desire 
to work on community development programmes 
targetted for the urban poor should apply 

All the above positions will be contractual for three 
years, at the gross salaries menhoned above For 

in service candidates, deputation may be considered 

but the scale will be offered in a way that the gross 
payments shall not exceed the stated monthly remu 
nerations Applications along with support docu¬ 
ments and samples of work/publications should 
reach the Director, (through proper channel, if 
applicable) withm 15 days 
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fhcdtoM tbr eciwrtt m each 
of t|K 47 tommodity {Kbduciiig MCt<>n m 
Krm» of grots output, gross value added at 
factor cost and net indirect tax revenue of 
thegmcmmem W: have alto estinuued for 
ward and backward linkage coefTittenn for 
each of the 47 sectors It is found that the 
pnmary sectors on an average have a greata 
effect (Ml income but lower effect on gross 
output and net indirect tax revenue as com' 
pared to the manufaaunng sectors tor a one 
rupee net increase in the exports of the set- 
tor Similarly, the primary sectors on an 
average, have lower linkage toefficienis than 
the manufacturing sectors The agn based 
manufacturing sectors differ from the other 
muiufacturmg sectors in terms of the direct 
and indirect effects of a rupee increase in 
expcMl demand but not m terms of their 
linkage coefficients Thus, if our objective 
IS to generate high income effects without 
sacriricing the linkage efiecis on the rest of 
the economy so as lo achieve diversified high 
growth in the system, the agn based manu 
factunng sectors are obvious candidates for 
intensive export promotion measures 
However, one has to also consider other 
aspects like the current versus potential or 
future cost advantages and the actual 
resource cost considering the leal effective 
rates of protection We have not aiienipicd 
to estimate all this in tlie present paper laigc 
ly on aaount of the data constraints 

Our exercise also reveals an mscist rela 
tionship between the degree of export onen 
tation of a sector and ihe linkages ot (he scs 
tor with the rest ot the econoni) Moieovet 
It shows that the import intensitv of expon 
oriented sectors is highernhan that of other 
sectors This implies that market trends per 
se are not conducive to the diversified growth 
in our econom'y Production fur export 
market docs not generate ripples in the 
economy to the same extent to which (he 
production for domestic market genciatc. 
Extreme care and caution need to be e»cr 
cised. therefore, in selecting sectors foi pro 
moting higher export orientation provided 
tiK existing trends m technology choices are 
not substantially altered 1 he questions ot 
linkages and the income eftects ul the ex 
port growth in a sector canncH be ignored 
if the export promotion strategy has to be 
an integral part ot the overall development 
strategy of the export led growth 1 he new 
Exim policy, however, is totally silent on 
these matters If the export promotion 
measures are followed without the overall 
framework of planned development as it ap¬ 
pears to be the case in the new bxim policy 
and the Dghth Plan documents we are most 
likdy to experience the phenomenon ol 
‘growth-led exports' rather than ‘export led 
growth' If this happens, our export markets 
would siiU remain as unreliable as ever Over 
exports would continue to decline relative 
ly so also our share in the world market It 
IS high lime that we devote speaal attention 
to export proffloiioil and integrate it men 


citfoutly in our ovenHI developmemat 
strategy 

Appendix on HfethudoloKy 

Standard input output framework av 
discussed in Kundu et al (1978) and the 
definitions of linkages as used by B H 
Dholakia |I982| are used in the present 
study Wfc briefly present tham here for ready 
reference 

STRUtTURi Ol Input Ouipur 
Transactions Tabu 

Let there be n producing sectors in the 
eccMiomy Let matrix Y of the dimension 
(n*n) represeni the flow ot commodities 
from one sector to another with each cell 
entry of the Y matrix giving the amount 
of output of sector i going to sector j (the 
subscript 1 refers to rows and j to columns) 

Let matrix I of the dimension (n*m) 
represent the final demand matrix with the 
ceil entries F,,^ giving the final demand for 
the output of sector i for the purpose k The 
final demand includes Private Final Con 
sumption I xpenditure (PFCE). Government 
Final C onsumption Expenditure. Exports, 
Fixed C apital Formation changes in Stocks 
and Imports 

Let matrix V ot the dimension (2*n) give 
the sector wjse gross value added and net m 
direct taxes m the two rows respectively The 
individual cell entries of V is denoted b) 
V 

It 

We can construct the technology coeffi 
cient matrix A of the dimension (n*n) with 
cell entries denoted by a,j from the matrix 
\ as follows 

where IS (he gross output of sector j 
Further, wt construct another matrix B with 
cell entries computed from elements v 
of V as follows 


Dirk i and Inimrkt Ffiuts 

It X IS the gross output (column) vector 
by definition wc have. 

(1) AX 4 f X. 

whea AX will give us intermediate input use 
matrix (Y) 1 bus, from (I) we obtain 

(2) X - (I A) 'xl 

Let /,| be the cell entries of (he matrix 
(I A) ' The elements ol column j (i e, 

I = I, 2, , n) will give the direct and in 

direct (Dl) effect of a unit increase in final 
demand (m our case exports) oi sector (col 
umn) j on sectors (rows) I, 2, , n 

To obtain the Di effects of a unit increase 
in exports on the gross value added (GVA) 
and the net indirect taxes (lOT) we post- 
multiply matrix B with matrix (I-A) ',ie, 

P * Bm(I-A) ' 

The fust and second rows of the matrix P 
will gire Ihe Dl etfeas on GVA and IDT 
respectively of a unit increase m export of 
corresponding sectors (columns) 


LiNkAOl: POIIMULA«! 

D$n>ct Btickwotd Linkage (DBL) 

DBl , = i a„ 

I ,.i 'I 

Where DBL^ is (he DBL coefficiem of 
tor J and a,^’$ are (he cell entries of 
technology coefficiem matrix A < * ( 

Direct Forward Linkage (DFL) 


DFL. 


Y./X. 




/I 


Where DFL,»the DFL coefficient of MtM IJ 
lor J, Y,^ are the cell entries of GonwMMlil||^ V 
flow for intermediate input use matrix Y and 
X, gross output of sector i 

Toiaf / inkage Coefficient (TLC) 

TlC, = nMZ,z.;/d,I,x.,) 

Where, z,j’s are the cell entnes of (I-A)"^ 
matrix 

Total Linkage Receipt (TLR) 

Where, z„‘s are the cell entries of <1-A)"‘ 
matrix 


Note 

I T he Planning C ommission 11986] makat ill 
own esiimates of such break-up of impiMU, 
bui ihc CSO does not use this informatioA, 
perhaps because oi inadequate reiiabriily of 
such estimates However, it may he noted 
that Sarma (1990) has used the 1-0 matrui 
and (he import coefficients matrix fw 
1984 8S prepared by Planning CommissWR 
lo estimate import requirements of different 
sectors within an input output framework 
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AN'S STATEMENT 




tollowing IS th« text of Stetement made by Shn H K 
Chairman Guiarat State Fertilizers Company Limited 
. M Thirtieth Annual General Meeting ol the Company 
Oh the 27th Nevamtier, 1(92 at the Registered Office 
ate Company 

AGanllenien, 

me great pleasure to heartily welcome you at this 
Annual General Meeting of your Company The 
■I Accounts and Directors Report for the year 1991 
have tieen with you for sometime and I take it that you 
M had time to read mem 

CONOMIC SCENARIO - INTERNATIONAL 

year 1991 92 continued to wilneas momentous 
nges across the world Democratic lorces swept 
h many parts ol the world and although economic 
Illy and regional disputes have marred the picture 
' ~ hope these countries will attain stability and witness 
pmic progress In the West European community is 
ng towards closer economic hegemony In the Far 
an economic transtormation is being witnessed We 
tmlla hev« responded to these changes I am glad to 
I you that your management has kept Itself abreast of 
o^opmenis and have tried to frame policies which 
ithe advantage ot them 

TONAL ECONOMY ■ A NEW ERA 

put country loo the Government has taken bold mitia 
in improving the economy of the country and making it 
tahonally competitive For the first time after lour 
dM ol independence we have witnessed sweeping 
aimed at liberating the economy from bureau 
controls and makmg it modern and vibrant Mea 
to control inflatibn to make the rupee partially con 
• to boost exports have all been successful 
wluih have obtained for usa new respect in the 
community The Government ot Guiarat 
has already known tor its bold and pragmatic 
h to industnaliulion took steps to take full advan 
«l the changes at the national level Your Company 
, naa been ih the torefroni of this activity 

PROOUCTION AND TURNOVER 

four Company has maintained its track record ol excel 
during the year under review Record turnover 


WAflhtN. 

■4^ 


Rjhs'ur'' 


lei Old net proitt and new records in pioduc’ior snd mat 
keling are me mam highlights of the year s perfuimancc 
The Polymers Unit has done belter and there was a slight 
improvement in the performai ce ot the F ibre Unit As a 
result of the all round perloimance your Company has 
achieved a record sales tuinover ol around Rs H^crrwe' 
with an increase of about 31% over the previous year s 
turnover Your Company could have done still better but tor 
the erratic supply ot raw materials at the Oikka Unit Youi 
Company s terlilizei plants achieved a record production 
ol 12 94 lac MT The saies performance was equally good 
It 123’ lac MT The capacty ublization ol the Baroda 
femiizerplamswasUt 74% The Ammonia plant* recorded 
a capacity ublization ot 11305% and that ol Urea Plants 
was 122 6B% The bikka DAP plant gave the highest ever 
capacity ulilirstion ot 11038% despite the diflcutty ot 
irreguiai supply ot imported Phosphoric Acid 

The performance ol the industrial products plant, was 
equally encouraging TN Caprolaclam plant achieved 
100% capacity utilization Melamine plant over toosi 
capacity utilizabon Nylon 6planItS8%c8parit>ubtizslioi 
and the Polymer plants achieved capacity uWizaton ol 
over9a% At the Fibre Unit ihecapacityutilizalioi o'Poly 
merization and Recovery Units is higher compared tu the 
previous year Efforts to improve the quality were mtensi 
fled dunng the year 

REVIEW OF CURRENT SIX MONTHS’ 
PERFORMANCE 

During the current six months the performance ol all the 
plants was encouraging The Baroda ferblizer plmls oper 
ated on an average of 179% capacity ublization producbng 
4 52 740 MT Ierfilizersagainsl4 50510MTachievedmihe 
like period ol the previous year Producbon of DAP at Sikka 
Unit was also quite high at 193010 MT with capacity 
ublization of 118% Production of Caprolactam increased to 
It 987 MT atl20% capacity utilizabon against 8798 MTof 
the corresponding period of the previous year Polymers 
Unit plants also operated at higher load on account ot 
belter availability of raw materials In the case of Fibre Unit 
production ol Nylon Filament Yam reached a level ol 2 SOS 
MT as compared to 2 306 MT producbon achieved in the 
corresponding penod ol the previous year 

The sales performance was also equally good During the 
aix months period thetotalsaiesincludingexcisedutywaa 
of the order of Rs 489 03crores registering an increate of 
2987% over the previous hall ysars hgure of %376 S5 
crores 




WdeOeiinlaolMi 

plant 

The net profit altar tax It ttkely to be higtMf ttim R|2M0 
croras atlainsd In the tame perad of the prevwus ysar 

RETENTKMPRia 

The Joml Parfianientary Commltlee on fertaliter pricing 
recommended measures to reduce subsidy and to decon 
Irol the phosphatic and poiaaaic fertilizers Tht CofflmWas 
recommended s conbnuaboh Ut nitrogenous lerblizars 
(Urea) under Retention Price System and raducbon ol Rs 
price by 10% Low analysis nitroganoua fertilizers which 
were earlier decontrotlad were brought under the Rilin' 
bon Price Scheme The Committae also racommendad 
various concessions to reduce subsidy At a reaub ot the 
recommendabons government hit announced aboMian 
ol customs duly on importsd raw materials and apart pwta 
Foreign exchange lor the payment of raw maienals would 
now be available at the official rate of exchange Thaie 
changes would lend to reduce the coat or DAP producbon 
at the Baroda and Sikka DAP planta 

INCREASE IN AUTHORISED CARITAL 

Your Company has taken up various axpanaion and divsr 
silication proiects These would require large funds In 
order to raise the required resources lor hnancing Ihese 
protects and to broadbase the capilal of your Company it M 
proposed to increase the authorised share capital from Rt 
too crores to Rs 150 crores This would be compnssd Of 
Rs 147 crores as equity and Rs 3 crores of preference 
share capital 

RIGHTS ISSUE OVERSUBSCRIBED 

You would be glad to know that there has been an over 
whelmit g response to our Rights PCD Issue ol Rs 225 
crores ai d the issue has been over subscribed The con 
vertible purfion ol PCD ot Rs 200/ each will be converted 
into one equity shaieoIRs 10/ ai a premum of Rs 190/ 
pel share within six months horn the dale ol aiiobneni and 
the remaining non conveibble portion of the debenture ol 
Rs 150/ carrying inieiest ot 16% per annum will x 
redeemed alter 7 years The shareholders have been given 
Iwc options one to surrender immediately KHOKHA per 
t on by paying Rs 25 only per debentuie and in the second 
opbon the Company will buy back the KFIOKHA portion at 
par abei one yeir from the date of alloimem This second 
option IS given tr small shareholders holdinq 50 or less 
debentures so that they gel back the full amount alongwith 
the interest a 16% pet annum 
Our shaiehoiders w II appreciate tha* we had fixed the 
premium in March/April 1992 when the market priced the 
share was ovei Rs 400 Viewed m that context the pre 
mium was reasonable Udortunately aber the slock scam 
the pi ces of all the shares had gone down draabcally and 
with the large number o' Rights issues coming up in the 
market the share prices have further gone down I am ol 
the V ew that the present pnee is not the coriect one mdica 
five ot ttie real wo th d the Company which has not only 
consistently man tamed the dividend from year to year but 
also stepped up the same gradually with the rewards d 
bonus shares During the last live years your Company has 
tw ce ssued tl e bonus shares snd the person holding 100 
shares about 5 year, back s now holding about 169 
shares 

I had received requests Irom vanous shareholders to 
reduce 'he premium but because ol the Stock 
Exchange Regulations and the share price having become 
ex right itwasndpossibtelortheCompanytoreducelhe 
premium at that stage We have always kepi shareholders 
interest in our hearts and we have so far amply demon 
.bated our will to protect the interest d the shaiehelders 
My other colleagues on the Board and I are equally con¬ 
cerned about this and I assure you that we shall do our beat 
to compensate our sharehdders adequately in the near 
future Ypu will be happy to know that your Oxnpany has 
initiated work on the Ammonia Expansion Proiaet which 
would require equity share capital alto This equity share 
capital will be partly raised by way d Rights Issue in which 
case reasonable tertns would be considered tor Itw 
benefit ol our shareholders 

EURO EQUITY ISSUE 

in order to n set the foreign exchange lequirement of your 
Company s protects your Company prwoess to marttM 
the issue of Euro Convertible Bonds/Equily Sharas 
According to preliminary parameters ttw ma|or highlights 
d the Euro Issue would be that the toisl amount of the aiue 
would notexeead US VilOOmiilion As a rwult toe Com¬ 
pany s equliy share capflal win Increaae marmnally TN 
rate of mienst on Euro Convertible Bonds wilTdepm oh 
tot conditions prevailing m toe miematienal martiM at toe 
hme of the itsue Your Company has BtrsSMly mads »i 
application to toe Central Government tor makUig tots 
issue 


Hi 


ith as many as 30 products and the Rs. 1000- crore mark, GSFC gears up to take another le^ forwmrt 




new E)ffANStoN movers 

MMROnHI PrO|vCi 

At pretent your Company has got thraa Ammonia planis 
winch havo twoome old In order to raplace theae Ammo¬ 
nia plants your Company proposes to set up a large 
Ammonia plant with a capacity at 13S0 7 PD The techno¬ 
logical and linancial tw-ups tor implementing this proiect 
are already nnalised and expeditious steps are being taken 
to impIsmM this project as early as possible The Ammo¬ 
nia available Irom this plant will be sufficient to meet the 
witting and tuture requirements ol the new projects ol 
your Company 

IMamim Pnijwt 

Tour Company has got an existing Melamine Plant with a 
capacity ol 5000 TPA Melamine market is growing very 
last m our country 6SFC s toll capacity is not adequate to 
meet the mcraasing market demand Your Company has 
therefore decided to expand the Melamine capacity by 
another 10000 TPA 

AcryloiiIMt Proiect 

Your Company proposes to set up an Aciyloniirile protect 
snth a capacity ot 75 000 TPA The demand tor Arrylonitnle 
in our country is growing fast Ammonia and Propylene are 
the main raw materials for this proiert Ammonia will be 
available Irom capbve consumption and Propylene is 
Ireely available in foreign market 


Citric Acid Protect 

Your Company has signed a Memoranduir ot Understand 
ing tor salting up a C itric Acid project with a c spacity ol 
5000 TPA Paw material toi Citric Acid is agnruliural 
waste which is available abundantly Demand o' Citric 
Acid IS growing iremendously As there is oniy one maior 
manufat lurer ol Citrit Acid in the country the prospects for 
the success ol this protect are brigni 

Phosphoric Acid Protect 

In view ot the prospects of investment abroad lha' have 
been opened up your Company is invesliqalmg the possi 
bilities ol selhng up a Phosphoric Auid Plant in the Middle 
East in the loint sectoi We hope to sign a Memorandum o' 
Understanding for such a protect n the neat luU 'f 

PROJECTS UNDER IMPLEMENTATION 
Caprolactam Expansion 

Your Company has taken up expansion ol Caprolactam 
lacitity Essential facilities lor all the units are established 
and the construction of different units has been completed 
Pre commissioning activities have started and ' all goe' 
well Inal production ol Caprolactam is expected in star* in 
January 1993 With the tommissionmq o' ‘0000 MTPA 
Caprolactam expansion your Compar y s lotal i spacity nl 
Capolactam will use to 70 000 MTPA 


New Su^unc Acid Protect 

The Company s 1 000 MTPO Sulphuric A' id Proiect has 
reached an advanced stage ol compieaon All util ties and 
facilities at the site are erected and the mechanical v.omple 
tion IS expected to be achieved in Marc h 993 Regular 
production will commence from ApiilrMay 1991 

Co-Gsrwration of Steam and Power Proiert HI 

Civil construction ol 50 MW Co ge leialioii ot Steam and 
Power project is in full awing Letter ot Intent to major 
equipmenl suppliers and orders loi other equipments are 
already issued Gas 7 urb ne generator will be commissi 
oned in May/July 1993 and the enbre pro c t in March 
1994 



iiMtuatriee Petwr Compariy Lbnllid 

As you kitow QSPC Is a major promoter of GIPCt As a 
maior partner your Company wiH receive 36 MW ol power 
fromGIPCLega <i'hetotatrequiremer)tol75MWtorlhe 
plants at Fertilizernagai Your Company s Co generation 
lacllilies provide 32 MW ol power Power from GIPCl and 
Co generation facility is cheeper and would ensure sub 
slantial saving in energy cost Because ol this your Com 
pany s salt reliance in power has increased 

GSFC SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Science and technology are advancing at a rapid pace and 
your Company is committed to maintain its forward march 
in research nnented growth Industrial research is an 
important part ot Research A Development actiinly and t 
covers the principal fields of environmental science tech 
nology agro chemicals industrial chemicals agricultural 
and materials technology bio science and bio technology 
as well as energy technology In order to promote research 
in these areas your Company has set up the GSFC 
Science Foundation which is recognized by the Depart 
ment ol Science and industrial Research Government ol 
India 

JOINT SEaOR TYRE CORD PROJECT 

Your Company has signed a Memorandum of Understand 
ing with a large tyre manufacturing company to set up a 
Nylon 7 yre Cord plant with a capacity of 12000 M7 PA The 
raw material lor tyre cord is Caprolactam which will be 
amply available from your Company s own plants As much 
as 29% ot Caprolactam production will be consumed by 
this venture The tyre cord industry is expanding very 
rapidly w to toe growth ol the automobile and transport 
industries and viewed in this context the Joint 7yie Cord 
Pimecl has a good tot ire 

MAJOR THRUST IN EXPORTS 

With toe liberalisatioi ol mport and export policies youi 
Company has started intensive efforts to search markets 
abroad tor its vaiious industrial products Dunng the cur 
rer'lmanc alyear weha<elakePexpon<-onawar tooting 
basis Amidst stiff rompetihon and recessionary trends ir 
the world markets your Company has acnieveo the remar 
kabie toat ol making a breakthrough in the exp jrt ol Capro 
It clam Foi toe past lew months vigorous efforts were on 
and we have finally surceeded in exporting Capiolac'am 
loi the first tin e ir Seplembei 1M2 We have already 
exported 572 M7s ol ^aprolarlam valutd si Rs 19738 
lac* during toe past three months which s ever higher 
toll our last years entire exports of Rs t07 lacs Th* 
expert o' MEk Oximt has also picked up and presently we 
are export ng 3 ic 4 r onus nets ifcr month 

The export turnovei lor the first eight months i e Apnl to 
Noiemtie l992islikelytobeRs 3M 67 lacs as against toe 
total export urno/er 1 1 Rs 107 lacs for the enhtr yeni ol 

1991 92 Thus we have already achieved s percenlage 
irciease ot 269% over toe last year s total turnover By Ihe 
end ol toe certen /eai we expect to achieve ar export 
turnover ol more tti in Rs 10 crores 

We have already exported Nylon Fiiamen* V arn lor the In 
Pme ouring Ih s year We have also made a breakthrough in 
the axonrl ol Nylon 6 c nips and have rei-eived an order lor 
3tull Container load^ to be exported during December 

1992 We plan to export 3000 MT' ot Caprolactam 5(k) 
MTs ol MEK Oxime as well a* increase the quantum ol 
exports ol Acrylic Sheets Panels Cyclohexanone Nylon 
f ilameni Yarn and Nylon 6 Chips during 'he curient yeai 

SOCIAL OBLIGATION AaiVITIES 

Your maragemenl has decided Ihsi qreaiet aneniion 
Should be paid to 'he needs ot the farmers and I am glart to 
annoiit rt tost during the current veai we propose to 
provi te services to toe farmers in the term ol better inputs 
guidance and ot course a high quality ot teminers 

Your Company has i onlinued to evince keen interest in the 
welfare ril the surrounding villages and other social and 
cultural ai t vines Whether il is road building cor stiuction 
of school buildings family planning caufs blood donation 
ramps laim youth training programme scarcity relief oi 
cultural activities your Company has by and large 
respondnd positively to help suen causes and would cos 
tinue to help the village common ty in improving their qual 
ity of I fe 

AWARDS 

Your Company has mamtainej its track record in various 
fields You will be proud to know that your Company has 


won the FAI National Award tor the beat pertormanev irS 
environment protection As you know environinentpiOlMi^ 
bon has been a prime concern ot your Company end it It 
spent a substantial amouni m protecling the enviro 
in and around ffla lactory complex In recognition of I 
outstanding work in the field of environment your CoMj 
pany has been conferred with this ratonal honour Yow v 
Company s performance in toe important areas suetTAf« 
conservahon ot ene'gy is equally excellent In order IcQ. 
conserve energy reouce energy cost and increase pfO-| 
ductiviiy your Company has taken bold and imaginatMH, 
measures m terms of modilirgtions 'epiacements amr 
creative applic aiion of new ideas w th a view to eniufflttk 
substantial saving m energy In recog nibon of toe outatand- i 
■ng work in energy conservation as part ol the nabOnalP 
effort youi Company has been selected by the Ministry ofJ 
Energy Government of India tor toe First Award in En ‘ 
Conservation 

The Fertilizer Associat on ol India has organized 8 Mai 
competition in which entries of films on vaiious subiaclsot 
the fertilizer industry are mviied lout Company Ml 
entered into this competition with a him on environmeh) 
which has been awarded s Certificate ol Merit lor Kta' 
second best en'ry I am sure you will |Oin with me in coffx} 
gralulatirg Ihe offir ers and Ihe staff of GSFC tor achieving; 
these distinctions and enhancing the image ol Ihe Company,, 

Your Company s xcnievements are thus exemplary land-’ 
marks in the corporate world and in the real persi^tive,' 
they lend to restructure and redefine once again the^ 
standards ot produntivily excellence and growth 



VOTE OF THANKS 

On this occasion I wish to recall the services rendered by 
my predecessor and the outgoing Cnanman 6 Managuio 
Director Mr HRPaiankaiunderwhoselenure your Cm- 
pany ron'inued its dynamic progress Also I wish to put on 
record my thanks tj Ml 1/A Sanghani Drreclor IPrmotS) 
who I, lelirinq a' th s Annual General Mealing after puturq) 
in a lung stmt ol about 30 years service in the Compeny 
Shri K C Ramnathan our colleague on the Board has 
loined the indiar Petrochemical Corporation Limited osJ 
Cluirmar A Managing Di’erlor Ounrq his tonure 8SO' 
member of ou' Board b s val vable conlnbubon wag ua^ 
andhrlplul 

The Governme ii ol ind a Gevernmem ot Guiarat Indian 
Finance Inslrtjttons international Finance Corporation, 
Bank* ani* oinei Ager nes have always eor>tinufid to UMO 
interest ir Ihe grow'h ot your Company and backed up Ml 
efforts 1 lake this oppoitur ity to express my thanks to all Of 
thein I am grateful to my colleagues on the Board for their' 
valuabiu guidance and I ontribulion Your Company would 
not nave been able to continue its onward march without 
Ihe acbve vO operation ot its members ol the staff and 
officers ana ndeed my special thanks are to them tor thae 
devotion to duty hard work and team spirit Our family of 
shsieholoers mil debentureholders have shown an 
unshakable taith n the future ot this Company and t 
express my sme'e thanks to <hem parbcularly (or Ihe 
splendid lesponse shown by them in making the Rights 
Issue a great success 1 also wish to thank our dea^ 

(uslomersanri suppliers whose uO operation has contnb- 
uied 10 Ihe piogress of this Compa* v 

JAI ritNO 


Note This does nol puiport to be a record ot proceed 
mgs ol the Thirtieth Annual General Meetmo ol the 
Company 
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Limits to Growth 

Financing Strategies of Growth-Oriented Companies 


Hrishikm Bhattacharya 

For every business enterprise there exists a maximum permissible growth rale beyond which ij it desires to grow 
It will face severe liquidity crisis leading often to sickness Surprisingly, only few things can be done by an enter¬ 
ic prise management to raise its growth potential it is essential, therefore, that an enterprise k nows its growth poten- 
ttal and cortfines itself within that boundary 


GROWTH ts a biological phenomenon, so 

J also the death And in the process of growth 
germs of death are sown Nature ordains 
that movement along the growth path— 
from life to death—should be quasi static 
j| m nature In her original scheme of ad 
minutratiOn, development means progress 
through dynamic equilibriums which does 
not permit violent jerks and extraordinary 
a strain in the system If there be any such 
jerks and strains, nature signals a warning 
to her subjects by making them sick If the 
signal IS overlook^ or warning is not heeded 
to, death comes prematurely as the final 
award of nature 

Although this tautology is known to 
everybody, it is a wonder that men often 
forget It or, to put it more aptly, they do not 
want to recall it when they are on a growth 
spree. Ironically, this is the time when this 
I reminding is most needed One of the 
reasons may be that men, perhaps, do not 
S know the limit to growth It is, of course, 
I true that there is no limit to human inven 
Ltion and industry but at a particular time 
V and space growth variables are so arranged 
Hthat only a paticuUr rate of growth is possi 
r Me. If the system is strained to reach b^nd, 
I the ordered structure gets disturbed and 
I catastrophe takes over the system 
I What IS true of living organisms is equally 
^tnic of organisations because the greatest of 
^ the living organisms—the human beings— 
people and manage these organisations 
fJThcy carry with them their innate childhood 
(biological) desire to grow When they enter 
dinto organisation the desire to grow remains 
^though the biological desire must have been 
^fulfilled by that time. The organ'sational 
f space now replaces the biological space. The 
^organisational man would now desire to 
grow within the organisation And because 
)us growth IS likely to depend upon the 
^growth of the organisation he pushes the 
iiganisation to a continuous growth path 
IIS IS how a tiny unit grows into a mam 
ith multinational 

Growth Variabils and consirainis 


In this dynamic process whenever 
Iplempis are made to maximise the growth 
hanables constraints are often overlooked 
jll IS forgotten that constraints are often the 
leonditions of growth The key word is op 
gWnitation and not maximisation 

The most important growth variable of a 
Jhusiness organisation is sales Some other 


variables commonly called growth variables 
are in fact, either instruments (assets) or 
resultant (profit) of sales It is principally 
by sales the maiket standing of a business 
IS determined Naiuially, therefore, the 
major focus ot a business is on increasing 
sales 

Key supjiorting variables for sales are 
assets Every piece of sales claims a part of 
services released by fixed assets and blockage 
of revenue (fund) in current assets All these 
assets need invcs'menl of fund vhich may 
come in either as capital contribution 
(including saving in the form of reserves 
and surpluses) and loans- both short and 
long term f-inancing strategies for sales ex 
pansion of a company which essentially 
means Hnancing ot matching growth in 
assets are in effect the result of an exert ise 
in optimisation between various sources of 
fund (broadly capital and loan) Strategical 
ly. It boils down to a particular debt-equity 
choice as we shall ste later 

When we say that an expansion of sales 
requires malthing assets to suppoit it for 
a gong concern which has already gone on 
stream, this dom nantly means the curant 
assets because fixed assets like plant and 
machinery cti have already been installed 
with a designated capacity and these arc not 
going to change within a reasonably long 
period However a minimum amount of 
capital expenditure may have to be con 
tinuously lommitud for propei upkeep ot 
the existing technological structure ot the 
enterprise It is important, therefore to cap 
ture and analyse first the current asset strue 
tun of an enterprise and examine its finan 
cing siiatcgus 

l/nlike fixed assets analysis of current 
asset' require detailed investigation into 
eveiy item ol curieni assets Their finane 
ing alsocalL foi detailrd probing into each 
and every item of current liabilities and also 
the net working capital which is expected to 
come from long term sources of a company, 
I e, primarily from equity 

C urrent assets ate first generated essen 
tially in the shop floor of an enterprise. The 
pioductive system of a manufacturing 
organisation opeiaiing under a given 
technology determines the tore working 
capital til a business this given technology 
once installed is expected to remain in an 
enierprise foi a sufficiently long period of 
time cxcepi in a few fast growing industries 
Itke clcctroiiics This technology which cm 


bodies a manufacturing process, however, 
acts as the first constraint of a business 
Ferpetual motion machine or for that mat¬ 
ter, even a momentary production process 
remains an ideal of the scientists and 
technologists A process may have more than 
one stage each of which may take some 
minutes or hours or the line itself may not 
be balanced which would require balancing 
by addition of more work stations to dif 
ferent stages of the prcKess 
Distributive system of a given pio 
duct/business which begins at the factory 
storage gradually moves over to the final 
consumer through different units of 
organisation along the chain like, warehouse, 
wholesaler/distributor and retailer hach of 
these units including the final consumer 
operating under their own constraints rn 
poses further constraints on the manufac 
luring enterprise On the other side of the 
chain raw material market behaves in a 
similar fashion with all the constraints t>f its 
trade practices ordering time etc and thus 
burden the recipient enterprise with fuithei 
constraints Result of all these constraints 
IS the blockage of funds of the business in 
various current assets of the firm namely 
inventories debtois and cash Had there 
been no such constraints the funds bIcKked 
in the current issels could have been uiilis 
ed loi produclive purposes f uiient assets 
though assets are never to be desired by an 
enterprise Their veiv existence in a business 
denotes sufferance from constraints and 
their levels indicate the degree of this sul 
feraiicc C urrent assets do not contribute 
anything to the business except negatively 


TaBI t I Nl MBI R Ol SaMPI l C UMPANWS IN 
Various Indusiry Croups 


Industry Group 

No of 
Companies 

Textiles 

3 

Tyres and tubes 

1 

Automobiles 

1 

Chemicals 

2 

Metal products 

1 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals 

1 

Rums and dyestuff 

1 

Trading company 

1 

Total 

11 


Sources of data Bombay Stock Exchange 
Direciory and Annual R^rts of the sample 
companies 
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Given a choice no entiepieneur would ever 
desire to hold current assets. 

Unfortunately, this desire is hardly ful- 
filled. Enterprises continue to hold current 
assets by compulsive constraints and these 
need proper management and financing. As 
current assets are generated through a com¬ 
plex but interrelated subsystems of an enter¬ 
prise which rerqain more or less constant 
under a given technology and distributive 
system (whose output is sales/production) 
they bear a close relationship not only with 
sales/production but also with each other. 
!f the technology is replaced by new tech¬ 
nology or there are changes in distributive 
sysivm or practices there may be a new rela¬ 
tionship amongst the variables but this new 
relationship shall also remain more or less 
constant for the new technology period 
(Bhattacharya 1990). 

On the fliumcing side also a similar nature 
of relationship it observable among the 
financing variables because lending 
technology of financial iintitutions and 
banka and also the market practices of sun>- 
ly creditms (who also suffer from same 
technology and distributive constraints) re¬ 
main more or lest constant in a given period. 


Prudent management of current assets 
and current liabilities should give rise to a 
flow of cash which is the life blood of an 
enterprise. This flow of cash, however, 
should be distinguished from stock of cash; 
the latter being a current asset taken as 
an insurance against unforeseen circum¬ 
stances like lengthening of the productive- 
distributive line of the business. There are 
various measures of cash flow; the two most 
important are profit before depreciaiioi) 
(PBD) or profit before interest and tak 
(PBIT) or simply profit after tax (PAT). 
These two measures are based on the income 
statement of an enterprise which do not in¬ 
clude working capital items, namely, current 
assets and current liabilities. As a result of 
this, these two measures though can give a 
realistic indication of a company’s cash posi¬ 
tion at times of steady sales, it often fails 
to do so when the corporate pendulum 
swings in the direction of faster sales or im¬ 
pending recession. On the contrary, these 
two measures give a disastrously euphoric 
feeling to the managers tluA they have more 
cash or less cash than they really have 
(Suncill 1987]. This gives tire to wrong 
financing strat^es of curtem assets leading 


either to a shortage of real cash flow with 
which to pay the bills of the enterprise or 
oicess cash balance with which the enterprise 
does not know what to do. Both the two 
situations may ultimately drive the unit to 
sickness. 

In what follows next we shall try to 
examine how this wrongful strategy based 
upon an erroneous understanding of cash 
flow can ruin an enterprise This hypothesb 
is based on the premise that the enterprise 
managers’ prime motive is to grow and pow 
more when they see that the net profit (PBD 
or PBIT or PAT) of the enterprise is swel¬ 
ling up with faster growth in sales. But un¬ 
fortunately, all this net profit may not 


contain much of cash flow to ensure a 
smooth running of the business. 

ikfc shall now try to capture the entire 
gamut of cash flow operations of a business 
within its working capital structure. The 
model is being develop^ within the general 
framework of Ikndon and Chore Committee 
recommendations on lending prindides 
relating particularly to the nonns fte holding 
different current assets and current liabilities 
and methodology for calculating permissi- 
ble bank finance (PBF) for woi king capitnl 
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I [Bh«ta7hary8 1990] The model, which we 
may call net caih flow model (NCF) i& a 
growth model which will capture the ar- 
' rangement or different growth variables at 
I different levels of growth of a business 

I THi: Moui 1 

I le S, be the initial sales and *g’, the rate 
of growth ID sales, growth tn sales can be 
expressed as 

Sales(SLS) = S„(l-i-g)' (1) 

where t - 1, 2, 3 n period 
Cost of goods sold has two components, one 
jis the fixed part and the other which vanes 
with sales Hence, 

[Cost of Goods Sold (COOS) 

I =A + cS„(l + g)' (2) 

I where ‘A’ is the fixed portion of the expenses 
'and V IS the coefficient for variable 
expenses 

(Mtors for cash flow purpose will be 
Debtors (DRS) - dS„ (1+g)' (3) 

where ‘d’ is percentage of sales made on 
credit 

However. Debtors for purpose of calcula 
tion of PBF will be different because as per 
Lending Norms Debtors are to be held not 
in terms of sales but in terms of COOS 
Hence, 

Debtors (DRS) d (A+cS^(l + g)'| (4) 
Finished goods inventory is also to be held 
in terms of C OGS Hence, 

Finished Goods Inventory (FGI) 

= m (A + cS„ (l + g)'l (5) 

where ‘m* is the percentage held as FGI 
Although Work in Process Inventory 
(WIP) IS to be held in terms of cost of pro 
ductitm (CX>P) as per norms, wc are presen 
ling It in terms of CCXjS The difference bei 
ween CCXiS and COP represents only the 
Stock adjustment of FCjI which, lor majority 
of normally lunctioning companies, will not 
be much Hence, 

Work-in Process Inventory (WIP) 

- w (A +cS„ (Mg)'] (6) 

For presentation of Raw Materials Inven 
lory (RMI) in our scheme we have first to 
calculate Raw Materials C onsumption 
(RMC) RMC IS a variable expense and 
hence forms pan of total variable expenses 
represented by cS„ (14 g)' Now taking ‘k 
as the percentage representing RMC it can 
be denoted as below 
Raw Materials Consumption (RMC ) 

-kcS„(l + g)' (7) 

fmd. 

Raw Materials Inventory (RMI) 

*ikcS„(l + g)' («) 

where *1’ IS the percentage representing RMI 
Other C urrent Assets (CX A) which arc ot 
Winor value consisting of cash acci ued ex 
Igenses, etc, can now he represenied as 
Ibllows 

i^her Curreni Assets (CX A) 

a O (A + cS, (l + g)'| (9) 

Where ‘o’ IS the percentage held as cash and 
Other curreni assets 
In terms of tending norms prescribed by 
Tandon and Chore C ommiliees. Selling and 
I'Gcncral Administration { xpenses (S\P) ap 

t 

|m-I60 


pear after CCXJS, hence not inventoried for 
purpose of calculation of PBF 1 his can he 
denoted as below 

Selling and General Administration 
Expenses (SXP) 

- X + h S (1+g)' (10) 

where "X’ is the lived part of SXP and ‘h* 
IS tho cocfflcitni of variable part of the SXP 
in order to calculate the level of sundry 
creditors (C RS) wc have first to calculate 
Raw Materials Purchases (RMP) because 
credit allowed by suppliers is in terms of pur 
chase volume 

Raw Materials Purchases (RMP) 


RMP + RMC-RMP ' 

Rcfriacing the variables by equations (7) and 
(ft) respectively it can be rewritten as below 
RMP = Ike S.,(l+g)' + kc S^d+gP 
ikcS„(l+g)' ' 

orRMP-ktS„{H(l + i)g|(I+g)' ' (11) 

Sundry Crcditois tiCK) will therefore be 
Sundry Creditors (SCR) 

- bki S, ll4{| + 0gj(l+g)' ' (12) 

where ‘b’ is the percentage of purchasm 
received on credit 

Combining current assets equations, 
I c. 0RS4-FGI4^WIP4-RMI+0CA, Gross 
Current Assets (GCA) for purpose of Cash 


Tabu 2 RnviariNt Companiis 


Name 

Textile 

C hemical 

Metal 

Automobile 


C onipanv 

Company 

Products 

C ompany 

Parameter 




C ompany 


Invome tax (per cent of PBT) 

30 

50 

50 


15 

Dividend (per leni ol PAT) 

20 

35 

50 


49 

Capital expenditure (per cent of PAT) 

10 

10 

5 


10 

Research and development expen 






dilurc (per cent ol PAT) 


10 

10 

$ 


10 


Tabu 3 Iixsiit Company 









(Rupm in lakh) 

Variables 



Year 





0 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 


(rtnwinK at 7 p< r rent ptr annum 




1 Sales 

2761 

2954 

3161 3382 

3619 

3872 

4144 

2 Profit after tax 

127 

130 

141 |5| 

159 

168 

176 

3 Retained earnings 

76 

78 

85 90 

96 

101 

106 

4 loial assets 

■>417 

2500 

2589 2693 

2810 

2942 

3090 

3 Net cash flow (Nf f) 


21 

5 26 

32 

37 

40 


Growing al 12 S per rrnt per annum 




1 Sales 

2761 

3106 

3494 3931 

4423 

4975 

5597 

2 Prolii after lax 

127 

131 

149 162 

176 

190 

205 

t Keiained cainings 

76 

92 

104 114 

123 

133 

143 

4 Total assets 

2417 

2451 

2632 2849 

3104 

3399 

3741 

5 Nei cash flow (Nr )) 


209 

93 1 

2 

1 

6 


Growing al 13 |m r r« nl |m r annum 




1 Sales 

2761 

(120 

3526 3984 

4502 

5087 

5748 

2 Piofit alter lav 

127 

134 

149 163 

177 

191 

207 

1 Retained cainings 

76 

80 

89 98 

106 

115 

124 

4 folal isscls 

24P 

2607 

2826 3085 

3386 

3736 

4140 

^ Ncl cash How {NCI) 


29 

66 44 

48 

-56 

67 


I ABI1 4 

C IIIMK Al 

1 

z 









fRupees m lakh) 




Year 




Vai tables 

0 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 


Growing al 22 p< r n nt |M r annum 




1 Sales 

5383 

6567 

8012 9775 

11925 

14549 

17749 

2 Piolu atici las 

774 

1010 

1281 1606 

2000 

2479 

3060 

1 Rclainid earnings 

348 

455 

S76 723 

900 

1115 

1377 

4 Total assets 

3113 

3686 

4404 5292 

6389 

7736 

9389 

' Ntl cash flow (NC 1 ) 


65 

64 5 

36 

83 

138 


Growing al 

2S |M r ««nl |M r annum 




1 Sales 

5383 

6890 

8820 11289 

14450 

18496 

23675 

2 Prolii alici ia\ 

774 

1070 

1429 1883 

2461 

3197 

4138 

3 Retained earnings 

348 

481 

643 847 

1107 

1439 

1862 

4 loial assets 

3113 

3840 

4793 6030 

7629 

9688 

12336 

' Ncl cash (low (NC 1 ) 


165 

196 162 

158 

155 

154 
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Flow Calculation can be simplified as below 
OCA = (1 I g)'[i(m^ w + ol + iku d) 

+ A (m + w+o) (ID 

and tiCA -tS„ (I 4 g)' (d + m f o+w f ikj 
4 A (d4-m4'04'W) (14) 

lot purpose of calculating FBI which is 
given by 

qOCA' CRS^ Replacing the latter we get, 
FBI » q (c (1 + g)'(d4m + 04 w4-ik)+ 
A (d t-m4-o t w)) 
bkcS„ll+(l4i)gl' ' (IS) 

where ‘q’ u the margin lequirement as 
percentage of GCA demanded by banks 
under Method II of Lending Norms 
Interest on bank finance (CCI) for work 
ing capital is given by 
CCI = e (q (GCA') - CRS) (16) 
where V is the rate of ipterest on cash credit 
lerm loan being a contract with the lender 
for repayment by periodic instalment we 
should determine the instalment payment as 
follows. 

lerm Loan Instalment (TLT)° 

1 ) (17) 

( 

The amount of term loan at any periodic in¬ 
terval will, therefore, be 
Term Loan (TL) » L„(l-lt)e<' • > (18) 


I mere >1 on lerm loan 
IT* I) I 1* I (I 1)1 I e„ , ^ (19) 

«herc initial amount of lerm loan 
I periodic instalment pavmcnt as 
peicentagc of 1 ^ 

r rati of interest on Term 1 oan and 

e„ , I 0 for I ' and I lot i , 

Depreciation on fixed assets though is mn 
an outllow ol cash it is deductible from pro 
111 tor lax purposes 1 his can be written as 
below 

Depreciation (DHN) - vl^ , (20) 

where v is the rale of depreciation 
Other variables used in this model are 
simply addition and/or deduction oi one 
variable or a group of van ibics Irom 
another variable or a group ol variables 
discussed above We are, therefore, not giv 
mg ihiMt full algebraic form These are wnt 
ten only in their generic forms 
Profit bclore Interest and lax {PBIT)= 
SIS (COGStSXP+DPN) (21) 

Profit before Tax (PBT)-=rPBI f- 
(TII 4- CCI) (22) 

Profit after lax (PAD-PBl (I -u) (23) 

where 'u' is the lax rate 


l ash Profit (( Pf) - PAT 4 DPN (24) 
Dividend (DIV) p (PAT) (25) 

Research and Dcscleipment Lxpenditure 
(RND) j(PAI) (26) 

Capital I xpendiiutc(ClX)' I (PAT) (27) 
where p j ind f icspcctiscly are percen 
■ages ol P\l allocated Suiplus(SUR) = 
PM (CIX + RND -e DIV) 

e>I PM [I (p4J4f)| (28) 

I he general equation lot cash flow from 
operations can now be wri'tcn as below 
( ash I low Irom Operation (CFO) 

PAl 4 DPN 4 AC RS AGC A (29) 
where, 

A CRS bke S g ll+(l4i)gl (l4g)' ; 
and, 

ACiCA g Ic (w4-m4o) 4-ikc4d|'** 
Net Cash How (NCF)-CFO 

(Tl |4C bX + RND 4 DIV) 
or PAl II (p+j + 0)4DPN+ ACRS 

AOCA TIT (30) 

r ixcd Assets as at the end of a designated 
period can be written as. 

Fixed Assets (FAT) * F, = F„(l-v)' 4 - 

I PAT.Xfd-v)> ' .(31) 
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Inhere b the initial Fi»d Auets and V 
the rale of depieciatieii. 

Capital (CAP) * CAP„ ...(32) 
} tilMeh is assumed to remain constant in the 
r projected period. 

j;i>e$i»nate. CAP; SUR; TLN; PBF; CRS as 

Fair I^ilitics; 

; Designate. FAi; DRS; RMI; FGI; WIP: 
) OCA as all Assets; 

..and finally, 

: Fund Gap (Oap)s Assets- Liabilitics...(33) 
ASSUMPTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 


Euehtia% then, the caidK Oinra dsk i>li 
divided undCT the foDoaring three groups: 

(I) Cash fknvs which vary either directly or 
implicitly with sales. 

(i) Cost of goods sold, (ii) Variable selling 
and general administration expenses, 
(iii) Change in debtors, (iv) Change in in¬ 
ventories (FGI, RMI and WIP), (v) Change 
in other current assets, (vi) Change in 
creditors and working capiud finance (PBF), 
(vii) Interest on working capital Finance 
(PBF). 

(II) Cash flows which remain fixed 

(i) Fixed selling and general administration 


expenitt, (fi) ' fc ni i loanineiah ae wt, fid) IIWs 
loan interest. 

(Hi) Cadi flow wMch vary Vrkh |mSt, 

(i) income tax, (ii) Dividend, (iii) h^imum 
capital expenditure, (iv) R and D 
expenditure. 

Findings of Empirical Investigation 

Financing strategy of current assets of 
enterprises, as they grow, are now tested on 
the biuis of the above model. For this pur¬ 
pose we have chosen seven industry groups 
and picked up one company each fim them 


The basic assumption of this mrxiel is the 
. unchanging markn conditions and tech- 
' nology. This is nothing new. Similar assump- 
’ lion is made for project evaluation. Effect 
, of this assumption is an unchanging cost 
and working capital structure of the enter- 
pri^ For individual variables the basic 
assumption boils down to the following: 

(1) Cost of goods sold (COGS) as a 
' percentage of sales remains constant. 

(2) Raw material consumption as a 
' percentage of COGS remains constant. 

(3) Selling and general administration 
expenses are divided into two parts through 

! linear regression equation of y = mx + b 
type. 

(4) In case of depreciation written down 
value method has been followed. Deprecia¬ 
tion percentage is Fixed. 

(5) Dividend as a percentage of PAT is 
' taken to remain constant. This is a normal 
; practice followed by majority of companies. 

Although dividend is classiFied as a discre- 
^ tionary ointflow, a company can hardly use 
this discretion. For a growing company 
< shareholders demand an increasing return 
on their equity capital. This, however, does 
! not call for an increasing pay out ratio. A 
fixed percentage on a growing PAT can take 
care of this. For purpose of this model the 
. percentage is lakim to fall in line with the 
previous trend of an individual company. 

(6) Without envisaging any technology 
replacement a company, in order to stay in 
business in a competitive environment, has 
to spend some minimum amount in R and D 
and some minimum sum in capital expen¬ 
diture for keeping the productive system ef¬ 
ficient. For purpose of this model both the 
outgoes are taken to be 10 per cent of PAT 
excQiting metal product company where it 
.« taken at 5 per cent. 

(7) Income tax as a percentage of PBT is 
.; the average rate paid by an individual com 

pany after availing itself of various conces¬ 
sions, rebates, etc, available under the act 

(S) The turnover ratios (expressed in 
/ipeicentage form in our model) of all cur- 
&m assets and sundry creditors are assum- 
^ to be constant as these ratios basically 
iseflect the total effect of prevalent tcch- 
^Mlogy and market practices of a given unit 

an industry and the relative position ol 
,.4he company with respect to its customers 
.^iivWch do not normally change much except 

the long run. 


Table S: Meiai Pkooikts CosiMrtv 

(Kupen m lakh). 


Variables 





War 





0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Crowing at 4 |M-r rent per annum 




1 Sales 

4S66 

4977 

5425 

5913 

6445 

7025 

7658 

8347 

9098 

2 PtoFit after tax 

258 

297 

340 

385 

433 

485 

542 

603 

670 

3 Retained earnings 

103 

119 

136 

154 

173 

194 

217 

241 

268 

4 Total assets 

3177 

3325 

3499 

3702 

.3931 

4149 

4482 

4808 

3169 

S Net cash flow 










(NCF) 


66 

37 

64 

67 

70 

75 

81 

87 


GnsHing at 13 |M-r rent |N-r annum 




1 Sates 

4S66 

5160 

5830 

6588 

7445 

8413 

9506 

10742 

12138 

2 Profit after lax 

258 

313 

376 

444 

521 

607 

704 

813 

936 

3 Rerained earnings 

103 

125 

150 

178 

208 

243 

282 

325 

374 

4 Total assets 

3177 

3417 

3706 

4046 

4442 

4903 

.5432 

6041 

6738 

S Net cash flow 










(NCF) 


18 

-27 

5 

3 

1 

0 


-2 


Onnting 

at 17 |M‘r n-nl per annum 




I Sales 

4566 

5342 

6250 

7313 

8556 

10011 

II7I3 

13704 

16033 

2 ProFit after tax 

258 

329 

413 

509 

619 

748 

898 

1073 

1277 

3 Retained earnings 

103 

132 

165 

203 

248 

299 

359 

429 

Sll 

4 Total assets 

3177 

3510 

3920 

4416 

5011 

5723 

6566 

7565 

8744 

S Net cash flow 










(NCF) 


-31 

-94 

64 

77 

92 

- 109 

-128 

-150 



Tabie 6: Ai'toMtiBiif- Company 












(Rupees in lakh) 

Variables 





Yeai 






0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Crowing 

: at 40 |M‘r n-nt |M-r annum 




1 Sales 

28250 

39550 

55370 

77518 

108525 

151935 

212709 

297793 

416910 

2 ProFii after tax 

5270 

5900 

9076 

13427 

19466 

27872 

39599 

55979 

78877 

3 Retained earnings 

3689 

2360 

3630 

5371 

7786 

II149 

15840 

22392 

3ISSI 

4 Total assets 

20256 

25235 

.32135 

42182 

56591 

77067 

106002 

146750 

204008 

5 Net cash flow 










(NCF) 


-769 

1156 

1980 

2898 

4186 

5990 

8517 

I20S4 


Uniwing at 60 |N‘r rrni pt'r annum 




I Sales 

28250 

45200 

72320 

II57I2 

185139 2%223 

437956 

858330 

1213328 

2 ProFit after tax 

5270 

7102 

12548 

2II2I 

34760 

S6SI6 

91265 

146809 

233632 

3 Retained earnings 

3689 

2841 

5019 

8448 

13904 

22606 

36506 

58724 

94253 

4 Total assets 

20256 

27785 

39880 

59787 

92129 

144314 

228196 

362748 

378335 

$ Net cash flow 










(Ncn 


-i858 

82 

705 

1310 

2218 

3836 

6327 

10313 



tarowing at M |N-r rent |M’r annum 




1 Sales 

28256 

50850 

91530 

164754 296557 

533803 

960845 

1729522 3113139 

2 Profit after lax 

5270 

8303 

16502 

31068 

57189 

104120 

I88SI6 

340360 

613617 

3 Retained earnings 

3686 

3321 

6601 

12427 

2286 

41648 

75406 

136144 24S447 

4 Total assets 

20256 

30334 

48644 

82325 

143592 254439 

454467 

814963 

I4642S2 

5 Net cash flow 










(NCF) 


-2948 

-1427 

-1784 

-2974 

-5122 

-8956 

-IS873-28322 
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three md two cointmniee respectively were 
taken All these comptmes (iiicludii^ the 
first company from textiles and chemicals) 
represent a random number from the 
R^om Number Ihbie. More than one 
company were chosen from textiles and 
chemicals because we wanted to examine 
whether the sickness suffered by the chosen 
companies and these two industries in 
general was due to wrong growth strategy 
followed them on the face of faster 
growth in sales 

A trading company was Tinally included 
in the sample to see whether the hypothesis 
IS equally applicable for a trading enterprise 
alsa Ihbie 1 summarises tlw sample chosen 

For the purpose of this paper we have 
chosen four representative companies from 
the sample which reflect the general findings 
and conclusions of this study In order to 
maintain anonymity these companies are 
named by the industry to which they belong 
These are listed in lUile 2 along with cer 
lam special parameters As said earlier, the 
parameter for income tax is determined on 
the basis of avenge tax liability of the com 
pany after takmg imo consideration difleient 
concessions and rebate availed of by an in 
dividual company Parameter for dividend 
captures the past practice of the company 
It has been assumed that both the 
parameten will remain stable during the 
period undei study Parameters for capiul 
expenditure and research and development 
have been discussed in item (6) under the 
head ‘Assumptions and Explanation’ above. 

The projections based on NCF model take 
off from the ‘O' year which is the common 
reference year for alt the companie> mder 
study In Ihbie 3 through Table 6 live most 
important growth variables are projeiied at 
different rates of growth In graphs I lo 11 
PAT and NC f aie captured graphually It 
may be seen that when all these companies 
grow at a moderate rale PAf and NCf are 
both positive But when they want to grow 
at a rapid pace growth of PAT is phenomenal 
but the NCF becomes negative which im 
mediately suggests that the lompanic 
financial structure cannot withstand such a 
rapid expansion Ihe prospect ot this 
phenomenal growth in PAT lures enterprise 
managers to grow at a rapid pace but since 
the cash position—which is often lost sight 
of—cannot sustain the ambitious expansion, 
the company enters into a liquidity crisis 
The dutoic of growth is such that once one 
decides to grow fasi and presses the gitnvth 
buttons of the enterprise they take on their 
own speed It is difn''ull then to retrace the 
position in most cases the decision becomes 
irrevtnible. A company which was hitheno 
growing soundly at a moderate rate starts 
going down the lull because it wanted to 
grow faster than the designated rate. 

Tina leads us to conclude that every oiter- 
phK has a unique maximum rate of growth 
under a given technology and market con 
ditKMU whKh do not change except in the 


verytongrem ‘nusrateauidqueforagKen 
enterprise which may not have a direct rela 
tion with the average growth rate of the 
industry to which the enterprise belongs 
because movement of a number of growth 
vanables are dependent upon the internal 
decision making environment of an 
organisation which include, infer alia, the 
risk taking behaviour of the management 

It may be seen that, ignoring (he take-off 
year, the textile company suffers from a 
negative NCF when it attempts to grow 
beyond 12 5 per cent per annum The NCF 
dips down and down as it tries to grow 
beyond the threshold rate For metal pro 
duels company similar situation is reached 
at around 13 per cent growth rate The 
chemical company hits the renith at around 
22 per cent but the automobile company 
reaches such a stage ai a verv high threshold 
level between 60 pei cent and SO per cent 
These observations give us so ne idea about 
the maximum permissible giowth laie lor 
each of these (.on fames 

nniRMiN'i / iMii nsCiuowiH 

While 1 * IS ev d/*m now that cveiy business 
mteipnse is “ndowed with a maximum per 
missible groviii aie deteimined by iis 
lei hnological inanagenai and market cn 


viionmeni the rate is not atwnys luMwd 
the enterprise or may be, that iheenterptii^ 
managers in iheir spree lo grow *do mil 
always analyse the flnanciaJ structuit ttf 
their business which is a product of dli' 
above three factors Financing sirateiOr tit 
growth generally gets shaped within such i 
financial sirucure. 

Financing strategy essentially depends 
upon the capacity of a firm to raise ai^ ■e^ 4 . 
vice a particular type ol capital In boili 
competitive and controlled economy capa¬ 
city IS dominantly externally deternmwdF 
But servicing is not It is prtnapally inter¬ 
nally determined In case of equity, at a 
source of financing, the question of servk* 
ing looms large in the minds of finance 
managers than in case of debt for dK 
singular reason that servicing of equity »« 
perpetual obligation and this obligation nses 
over time Although payment of dividend a 
discretionary in nature, no company 
management could afford to use this dis¬ 
cretion to the disadvantage of equity 
stakeholders Lven when the company's pro- 
lit be such or there is such an emetj^ncy that 
dividend payment should be slashed down 
(o zero the management is often found reluc- 
tam to use this discretion (Oonaldson I962j 

Motcover. equity stallholders dc.nand. 
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Parameters 



TeMile 

C hemieal 

Mtial 

Automobik 




C ompan> 

( onipany 

Products 

C ompaoy 






Company 


1 Total debt equity ratio (d) 

240 

0 55 

244 

136 

2 A*scis sales ratio (a) 


0 875 

0 578 

0696 

0 717 

1 Reiained earnings a« per cent ot 





sal^s (i) 



0 027S 

0 0646 

0 022S 

0 130 
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lUioush not directly from the company as 
isuch, an appreciation of capital invested by 
tbem. Although this appreciation takes place 
‘In the secondary market, and the company 
^management never gives any direct assurance 
1^0 its stakeholders for any such appreciation, 
hey cannot afford to overlook it. This ap¬ 
preciation essentially depends upon the 
.growth and growth prospects of a company. 

There is a general Mief amongst the 
equity stockholders that in order to enable 
Iheir company to grow they must sacrifice 
a part of the profit and retain it in the com¬ 
pany which they will eventually get back in 
Ihe form of increased dividend and capital 
.appreciation in the secondary market. This 
^^b^f is invariably hammered in at every an- 
jPoal general meeting of the shareholders. 
Jtat unfonunately, this belief is often found 
to be placed in the region of fantasy. Even 
in United States a close examination of SO 
of the largest mature publicly held com- 
,panics revealed that in most of the cases pro¬ 
fits simply never found their way to 
ahaieholders, either as dividends or as higher 
share value over time For more than half 
of these companies a large portion of retain¬ 
ed earnings simply disappeared and they in¬ 
clude maity renowned corporate champions 
like Coca-Cola, Procter and Gamble and 
V American Express to name a few [Ball 1987]. 
If we assume that retained earning is in¬ 
vested by a company for the long-term 
-benefit of the shareholders it can be regarded 
as a deferred dividend. This deferred divi- 
. dend may come to the shareholders in the 
I'ijibnn of real dividends, bonus shares and 
j capital appreciation in the secondary 
l.smarket. This is how an equity shareholder 
i jH enriched. One of the major ways by which 
I# shareholder is enriched is by market ap¬ 
preciation of his share which, taken together 
^th dividend pay out and bonus shares 
fiKould, over a period of time, compensate 
^’fiiejstakeholdcr for the earnings he has been 
.attaining in the business. If, however, the 
If .afeueholder’s enrichment falls below the re- 
k-jiamed earnings it may be that the market 
f ,.bas decided that the enterprise is investing 
^ hs retained earnings ineptly [Ball 1987). One 


of the reasons for inept use of retained ear¬ 
ning is the adequacy or otherwise of its pro¬ 
vision. It has to be at a matching level with 
the desired growth in sales. If it is inadequate 
not only that the desired growth in sales will 
not be achievable ibe savings may also be 
fretted away. On the other hand, if it is 
excessive as compared to the target rate of 
sales growth the excess fund will remain idle 
which will depress Ihe return on equity and 
consequently the market price of its shares 
and, hence, shareholders' enrichment. 

Retained earning is important in financ¬ 
ing the growth of a business by providing 
additional equity with which to fetch addi¬ 
tional debt. A business enterprise operates 
within a given financing pattern which may 
be competitively determined in the market 
or by government fiat as in a controlled 
economy. Debt and equity together form the 
capital structure of a business to finance 
assets. As any expansion in sales demands 
a matching growth in assets and the retain¬ 
ed earning determines the availability of 
additional capital to finance the required 
expansion consequent upon a particular 
growth in sales, the retained earning turns 
out to be the most important growth variable 
of a busine.ss enterprise. The importance of 
retained earning was aptly highlighted by 
Aragon (19g2) when he said that Ihe growth 
potential of a company is essentially deter¬ 
mined by the amount retained by a business 
If a company attempts to grow faster than 
its growtif potential, it will run into trouble. 
Most rapidly growing companies fail to 
foresee this difficulty and ultimately find 
themselves in severe liquidity crisis. Often the 
only answer to the severe liquidity problem 
could be a cut back of growth plans. 

Growth Model 

The above hypothesis can be captured by 
the following simple model; 
r(l+d) 


G 


r = Retained earning as percentage of sales 
d = Debt-equity ratio 

It may be further clarified that V gives 
A Assets required for a given amount of ad¬ 
ditional sales; r gives A Equity available in 
the form of retained earning for a given 
amount of sales; ‘d’ gives A Debt available 
for a given amount of Equity and finaily. 
r (I -i-d) gives A Fund available from a given 
amount of additional sales to support A 
Assets required to support additional sales. 

The model can be tested by making the 
following simulated exercises: 

Let us assume the following for a 
company: 
a = 0.50 
d = 2 
r = 0.0.7 
Potential growth 
should be: 


rate of this company 


G - 


or 
G = 


r<l ■* d) 
a- ir(l+d)l 
OtWjJJ. 


or 

G = 


a-lr(l-Kd)] 


where. G = Potential growth rale; 
a » Asset/sales ratio 


0.50-0.03(1 + 2) 

21.95 pet cent. 

Let us see what happens if this company, 
within the given parameters grow at 21.95 
per cent annually and when it tries to grow 
beyond that rate, say at 25 per cenk These 
are given in Tables 7 and 8 respectively. 

It may be seen that in Case I, Ihe com¬ 
pany can grow up to its potential growth 
rate, i e, 21.95 per cent without any liquidity 
problem but if it plans to grow b^nd that 
rate, say at 25 per cent per annum it im¬ 
mediately faces a liquidity crisis. If the com¬ 
pany pursues this higher growth rale it will 
soon become skk. The company may cHher 
have to retrace back within its potential 
growth rate or have to continuously supfriy 
equity fund at an increasing rale either from 
additional retained earnings or from fresh 
issue of equity shares. If it can do neither 
then the only other option available is to 
renegotiate a still higl^ (M>t-cquity ratio 
with the finandal institutions, birnks, and 
other creditors. All these avenues are not 
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GRAPH 11 

Automobile Company (Growing at 60 per cent per annum) 



always open to an enterprise because addi 
tional retained earnings mean lower 
dividends to shareholders which the latter 
may resist, fresh issue of equity capital may 
not be accepuble to the market a^ finally 
It IS very difficult to make the financing 
agencies agree on a higher debt-equity ratio 
beyond the normal standards 

Retained earning is therefore, the kingpin 
among the growth variables because it is the 
determining variable for lund availability,to 
a business to finance assets required for s^es 
expansion Howevei, the aim of a business 
enterprise is always lo grow and hence, the 
enterprise manager will desire lo look for 
such an arrangement of growth variables 
which enable the enterprise to grow at any 
mtt ad infinilum If we examine the growth 
model given earlier we can see that when 
r (I -i-d) O’ a, sales can grow at any rate in 
finitely Hence, reuined earnings as percen 
tage of sales or ‘r’ should be as follows 

Ud 

OniheotherhandwhFiir(l4d) a, men 
the enterpnse will garnet nioie fund than is 
required to finance additional assets lo sup 
port increased sales This may first result in 
lesser dependence on debt financing and 
then idle fund Tne latter ma> depress the 
shareholders’ enrichment unless a diver 
sification IS planned 

Now keeping ‘r’ and a constant debt 
equity ratio or ‘d’ can also be changed to 
permit larger oi infinite grow ih This can be 
derived in the following mannet 

for infinite growth, a^r(l t d) 

S- * 1 + d or 
r 

d = -1 

r 


Let us now go back to the study of four 
companies reported in this paper Required 
parameters for the growth model piescntedd 
above arc given in Table 9 for these four 
companies 


It may be mentioned that we have taken 
total debt equity ratio which includes, tor 
purpose of debt, both long term and short 
term borrowings plus sundry creditors 
because in calculating assets sales ratio we 
have taken both long term (fixed assets) and 
shoit term assets (current assets) at different 
rates of growth in sales 

Maximum permissible growth rate of sales 
for all the above four companies can now 
be calculated 


Textile C o 

O = _ 0 27S(|sJ40) 

a [ifl + d)] 0875 100275(1+240)] 

- 0 1196 V 12 per cent 
An examination of Table 3 and Graph 2 
will reveal the justification ot our finding 


< hemical Co 


0 0646(1 55 ) 

" 0 578 0 0646 (I 55) 

0 210 V 21 per cent 
lable 4 and Graph 4 suggv '.i this rale 
Metal Products C o 

0 0225 (3 44) 

0 696 0 0225(3 44) 

0 125 V 12 5 per cemt 
A lelcrencc to Table 5 and (>raph 7 will 
support this finding 
Automobile Co 


0 717 0130(2 36)* 




An examination of Table 6 and emB- 
parison of Graphs 10 and II will support tW* 
finding 

Conclusions 

The foregoing analysis supports the 
hypothesis that for every enterpnse there et> ^ 
ists a maximum permissible growth rtMol 
beyond which if it desires to grow it will ftwe 7 
a severe liquidity problem Surprumgly, oi^ 1 
a lew things can be done by an entetprue j 
management to raise its growth potential. It ^ 
has only three parameters to manipulate, i 
namely, assets-sales ratio («), debt-equity 4 
ratio (d) and retained earmng (r) and none | 
of these parameters is easily amenable to | 
manipulation Hot bottoms ate the current | 
assets and retained earnings A reduction in | 
cuneni assets by depressing assets-sales ratio I 
increases the growth potential of the busiiKU i 
but beyond a point this cannot be depressed 
further Similarly, an increase in the rate of 
retained earnings as percentage of sales shall * 
increase the growth potential but here also 
a company cannot go beyond a certain max¬ 
imum because It has to adhere to a particular j 
dividend pay out ratio lo satisfy its 
shareholders for whose interest it is m the ' 
business 

fThiv paper grows out of a icseaich piojea utlad 
‘hmanemg Strategies for Industrial Growth' 
funded by Centre foi Management Develop¬ 
ment Studies Indian Institute of Managemem, ; 
Calcutta Necessary disclaimer has been ' 
obtained ] 
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Negotiations in Business: An Overview 

SLRao 

Identifying needs, developing alternative positions to satisfy them, building a package of discaids and getting 
concessions in return are all essential parts of a good negotiating strategy in business. 


Conflict is like sexii is an imponani and 
pervasive aspea of life; it should be enjoyed 
and occur with a reasonable degree of tn- 
quency. Like with sex, conflict sometimes 
evokes anxiety. Anxiety about conflict can 
lead to: the repression or avoidance of con- 
flict; premature conflict resolution before 
there has been an adequate exploration of 
the issues in the conflict; or an excessive 
tendency to seek out conflict in order to pro¬ 
ve in a 'macho* way that one is not afraid 
of conflict. 

The social and scietiflc issue is nor how 
to eliminate or prevent conflict but rather 
how to have lively controversy rather than 
deadly quarrel. 

Conflict has many positive functions. It 
prevents stagnation, it stimulates mieiesi and 
curiosity, it is the medium through which 
problems can be aired and solutions arrived 
at, it is the root of personal and social 
change. Conflia is often pan of the process 
of testing and assessing oneself and, as such, 
may be highly enjoyable as one experiences 
the pleasure of the full and active u.sc of one's 
capacities. In addition conflict demarcates 
groups from one another and helps establish 
group and personal identities, (Deutsch 
I987|. 

CONFLICTS can be resolved in many ways. 
As societies develop and man becomes more 
civilised, resolution of conflicts increasing¬ 
ly takes the routes of arbitration, mediation, 
judicial process, and negotiation nr bargain¬ 
ing. Hiis is not to say that violent resolution 
of conflict is unknown—coming to blows, 
killing, hiring others to do violence to the 
tvposite party, and wars in the case of na¬ 
tions which are in conflict. As Roger Fisher 
aiKl William Ury have said; 

More and more occasions require negotia¬ 
tions; conflict is a growth industry. Everyone 
wants to participate in decisions that affect 
them; fewer people will accept decisions dic- 
uted by someone else FNx.>ple differ, and they 
use negoiialinn to handle ineir differences. 
Whether in business, government, or the 
family, people reach most decisions thtough 
negotiation. Even when they go to court, they 
almost always negotiate a settlement before 
trial (Fisher and Ury 1981]. 

Howard Raiffa who came to study 
negotiations through the route of game 
theory decided that the assumptions re¬ 
quired in game theory called for determin¬ 
ed solutions in which the actors are rational; 
attempt to maximise their own gain or utili¬ 
ty; have complete information on the utili¬ 
ty of alternative settlement to themselves and 
their opponent; neither party will settle for 
an agreement that does not give it as much 
as it may get from non-agreement; there is 
always good faith; an agreement once reach¬ 
ed is enforceable; the differences between 
parties are completely reflected in the 


preferences of each for different outcomes 
(Rauffa 1982). Of course, these assumptions 
are not realistic Hence game theory is not 
applicable because it ignores human com¬ 
munication in the bargaining process, and 
does not take account of external const¬ 
raints. Game theory, like any other form of 
modelling, can help clarify issues but not 
generate a predictive or normative theory of 
bargaining. 

Gerard I Nierenberg gives examples of dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the negotiating process: 
IWo children squabbling over dividing an 
apple; 

A manager making a suggestion to his 
superior; 

A salesman trying to arrange an appoint¬ 
ment with a 4 >rospective customer; 

A couple deciding what to do on their night 
out together; 

Management and union officers meeting to 
present needs and establish priorities; 

A real esute salesman showing a house to 
a couple that is ‘just looking’. 

In his Fundamentals of Negotiating, 
Nierenberg ines to define n^otiation: 

Nothing «>uld be simpler in definition or 
broader in scope than negotiation. Every 
desire that demands satisfaction—and every 
need to be met—is at least potemially an oc¬ 
casion for people to iiutiate the negotiating 
process. Whenever people exchange ideas 
with the intention of changing relationships, 
whenever they confer for agreement, they ate 
negotiating. 

Negotiation depends on communication, 
it occurs between individuals acting either 
for themselves or as representatives of 
oigarased groups. Therefore, negotiation can 
be considered an element of human beha 
viour. Aspects of it have been dealt with by 
both the traditional and the new behavioural 
sciences, from history, jurisprudence, 
economics, sociology, and psychology to 
cybernetics, general semantics, game and 
decision-making theory, and general systems. 
Vet the full Kope of negotiation is too broad 
to be confined to one or even a group of ihc 
existing behavioural sciences [Nierenberg 
1973]. 

Nierenberg goes on to quote from a study 
by the Committee for the Judiciary of the 
US Senate which concluded that the success 
of negotiations depends upon whether 
(a) the issue is negotiable; and (b) the negoti¬ 
ators are interested in not only uking but 
also in giving, are able to ochange value for 
value and are willing to compromise, or 
(c) the negotiating parties trust each other 
to some extent. 

Thus, it is clear that for a negotiating 
situation to exist and for negotiation as a 
conflict-resolving technique to succeed, there 
must be the following in existence; 


(1) There must be two or more partiet who 
are either in ettreme conflict or who have 
a disagreement; or have different require¬ 
ments which have to be resolved into a com¬ 
mon outcome. 

(2) Thus there is a perceived conflict of 
needs, positions and interests. Further, all 
the parties must want to readi an agreement, 
even though the differences between them 
could be mild or could be serious. 

(3) At the same time there must be inter¬ 
dependence so that the outcome must be 
satisfying to all parties. 

(4) Tile agreement must be reached in a 
reasonable time so that the outcome can be 
beneflcial to all parties. 

(5) There has to be a commitment to what¬ 
ever is the agreement reached—this em¬ 
phasises the earlier requirement of mutually 
satisfactory outcome. This commitment to 
the final agreement is essential if the agree¬ 
ment is not to remain on paper but is to be 
implemented. 

(6) A business negotiation like many other 
negotiations in the world of diplomacy and 
government also has all the parties to it 
being interested in long-term rdationships. 
Because of this, the negotiation process is 
civil and the demands that are ma^ are not 
perceived to be so excessive as to leave no 
room for discussion. 

Lax and Siebenius quote Newsstadt from 
The Limits of Pnsidential Pouter as saying 
that the most important ingredient is not the 
president’s ability to command but instead 
“his skill, will and tenacity as a bargainer” 
(Lax and Siebenius I98(>]. 

That is not to say that a n^otiator is so 
extraordinarily considerate about the other 
parties to the negotiation that he is a self- 
sacrificing altruist. The style of negotiation 
that each of the parties adopt depends very 
much on their mutual perception of power, 
the relative trust they have in each otho', |he 
concerns of each of the parlies for the 
substance of the negotiation, and for the 
concern for the rdationship with each other. 
These factors lead to the differences of em¬ 
phasis in the approach to the negotiation 
from lough batgaining to early yidding- This 
is best illustrated in the N-2 &rategy Model 
developed by Rollin and Christine Glaser 
(see Diagram). 

The inter-dependence between the parties 
in the negotiation implies the need for each 
side to contribute in creating situations 
where value is added to both sides rather 
than to only one side. Effective negotiation 
must lead to a situation where thoe is a win- 
win solution rather than a win-loie solution. 
Each party must come out of a negotiation 
with the feeling that they have the best possi- 
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Me deal—not that they hm been exploited, 
and agreed to something which is not really 
in their interest. It does require that each 
issue is explored sufficiently and one party 
does not end up with the feeling that they 
were not able to press their argument. The 
objective is to enlarge the size of the cake 
so that both sides benefit. This has to be 
done in the context of the self-interest of 
each party which makes each want to maxi¬ 
mise the benefit to themselves. Thus, in any 
negotiation, there is a constant tension bet¬ 
ween the self-interest of each party to gel the 
most and their mutual dependence. 1 his is 
what Lax and Siebenius have called 
‘negotiator’s dilemma’the dilemma of con¬ 
flict reduction which demands that the 
negotiator claims as much value for his side 
as he can, but who knows that a successful 
negotiation requires the creation of valne- 
innovative solution that enlarges the package 
of options. 

in any negotiation, it is important to 
distinguish between negotiating strategy and 
negotiating tactics. Negotiating strategies 
involve a way of thinking that consider the 
negotiating party’s power, objectives and 
how one or each of them can be most ef¬ 
fectively used to secure the other, given that 
the other parly has objectives and sources 
of power of his own. N^otiating tactics are 
the nuts and bolts of the stratqcy. though 
the distinction can sometime betxime blur¬ 
red. Lax and Siebenius argue that virtually 
in any type of organisation and in any type 
of negotiation, a manager as a negotiator 
is ’^XNistantly at the nexus of tire two evolv- 
11,2 networks of agreement, consuntly 
building, maiuging, maintaining and modi¬ 
fying them. One set ol agreements concerns 
goals, authority, resources and expectations; 
the other involves actual production. At a 
minimum, these two should be consistent; 
ideally, they will directly reinforce each 
the negotiator fixes his ’Batna’ at too high 
a level and after losing a great deal of time, 
and consequently costs, reduces the ’Batna*. 
It might have been better to begin with a 
lower ’Batna’ to that agreement is reached 
within a larger area of “common ground’ 


between the parties. 

In all negotiations, the parties to negotia¬ 
tion, start with certain positions. These are 
demands. However, the negotiator must 
understand these positions are only ways to 
satisfy what is the real need. Hence negoti¬ 
ators must try to understand what they really 
need as the outcome from the negotiation 
and try to do the same exercise for the other 
parties to the negotiation. For example, in 
the negotiations with Ghishing when he 
demanded Gorkha Land, the government 
realised that this was only a position. What 
they found Ghishing was really looking for 
was a degree of autonomy so that Gorkhas 
led by him could be more responsible for 
their welfare. Once this became clear, a 
number of alternative positions were 
developed which went short of declaring an 
independent Gorkha Land. The ultimate 
result was a conclusion which was satisfy¬ 
ing to ail sides—the central government, the 
West Bengal state government. Subhash 
Ghishing, and his followers. 

Similarly, there are times when a market¬ 
ing company insists that its distributor 
should stock and distribute only the pro¬ 
ducts of the company and of no other com¬ 
peting companies. However, this is one posi¬ 
tion that can satisfy the real need of the 
company What that marketing company 
really needs is the confidence that the 
distributor will achieve a desired result in 
distribution and feels that this requires full 
time and attention devoted to the distribu¬ 
tion of his company’s ptoduas. Once this 
is clear, there are many ways in which this 
need can be satisfied. The distributor can 
create a department which is exclusively 
devoted to that company’s products; he can 
open a separate bank account and put a 
guaranteed amount of money for that distri¬ 
bution; he can identify individuals who will 
work exclusively on that company’s product; 
a distribution taiget can be agre^ with fre¬ 
quent monitoring and penalties and alter- 
nativts for not achieving them. There could 
be other solutions as well. 

This is an important requirement in 
developing a negotiating strategy. Having 


identified the needs and the varktus jpKMfi’ 
tions that can satisfy them, a good negolr- 
ator thinks about the various offers that he 
can ’discard’ during the negotiations whkh 
he can offer as concessions and for which < 
he can demand concessions in return. ThesO 
‘discards' are rather similar to a bru^ player 
discarding unwanted cards in the bridge 
game. They serve a useful purpose in 
bridge—they are not of value to the player 
who discards them, in a negotiation, the 
discard is a concession of some vsJiie, 
however small, to the other party. They are 
concessions and the negotiator can dnigp 
a package of such concessions in advance 
to sunound his positions. They may not cost 
him much but will still give the othet party 
some benefit. The negotiator can in this way 
begin to appear reasonable during the 
negotiations. He must demand some con¬ 
cession in return for each that he offers. As 
he proceeds he can slowly approach the more 
essential part of his requirements and do so 
in a more acceptable frame of mind of the 
other party to the negotiations. 

Thus, idmtifying needs, developing alter¬ 
native positions to satisfy them, buildit^ a 
package of discards, and gening concessions 
in return are all essential parts of a good 
negotiating strategy. 

The concept of a ’bargaining zone' in 
which negotiations find ‘common grountT, 
within which they can satisfy their mutual 
needs, is useful. In order to develop 'com¬ 
mon ground’, abundant clarity is required 
in the minds of each side as to what is the 
'Batna'. for each including an estimation of 
what it is likely to be for the other side. In 
developing the idea of ’Batna’. the negotiator 
must be able to identify and back his 
minimum requirements with sufficiently 
strong aigumems so that they are persuasive 
not only to himself but also carry convic¬ 
tion to the other side. Having done this, 
the negotiator has to find arguments to 
demonstrate that the consequences of no 
settlement are likely to be far worse than 
those of a settlement. 

All these elements in negotiating strategy 
could be termed as the economics of negoti¬ 
ation—to identify resources, needs and con¬ 
cessions so that outcomes are satisfactory 
to all sides in a n^otiation. 

There is also what may be termed 4he 
’psychology of negotiation’. This relates to 
understanding of the mutual perceptions of 
power, using power in negotiations, and the 
actual communication of strategies, and the 
use of different styles of influencing. 

Power is very important and an influenc¬ 
ing factor on the outcomes of negotiatkms. 
However, in looking at power, the n^otiator 
must understand that it is not just theicnltty 
of power but the perception which is impor¬ 
tant. As has been said by Bacharach, power 
is the essence of negotiations which pervades 
all aspects; it is the key to an integrative 
analysis of ermtext, process and outcome It 
is the conscious and unconscious framework 
within which bargainers organise and inter¬ 
pret their impressions of the setting and the 
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I othoT tax and Siabenius designate these as 
* 'mandate’ and ‘production*. 

’ Dean G Pruitt suggests ways in which in¬ 
tegrative agreements (in which the needs of 
^ all parties are integrated) can be achieved, 
^ t c, in which the cake is enlarged and all par- 
: tin emerge satisPied with the outcomes. 

, (1) Exsandini thepk: by increasing available 
i resources. 

' (2) Non-specific compensation: where one 
party gets what it wants and the other is 
repaid in some unrelated coin. 

‘ (3) Log rolling: where differing priorities of 
the two sides are classified and each party 
gets that part of its demands that it finds 
most important. 

(4) Bridging; a new option that satisfies the 
most important interests underlying the 
respective demands. 

Fisher and Ury add to this that the negoti¬ 
ators must also estimate what they call the 
*best alteriutive to a negotiated agreement’ 
or ‘Batna* [Fisher and Ury 1981). Too often 
bargaining process. Power must be seen as 
a sensitising concept. There can be three ap¬ 
proaches to power: 

<1) Power as outcome, i e, after it has been 

u^. 

(2) Power as potential, i e, it is not used but 
its existence is known and is the context for 
each negotiation. 

(3) Power as ta^icai action where the focus 
to on the roe and effectiveness of specific tac¬ 
tics. The purpose to to cmte a perception 
of power which nuy be more than the reali¬ 
ty. It hinges on the hypothesis that power 
to a part of the looming context and is no 
longer as much of a threat after it has been 
used. So long as it has not been used, its 
magnitude and consequences can be enlarg¬ 
ed in the perception of the other party. 

Thus, negotiation, when it comes to the 
UK of power, to ‘impressioiu manage- 
meat^the art of managing impressions of 
bargaining power sothat the parties are able 
to roe uncertainties and ambiguities to their 
own advantage 

In doing SOI the negotiators hove to reaitoe 
that power to based on dependence There 
is no absolute power. The more power to 
perceived to exist the more to the dependence 
on other people 

The managing direcior of a company has 
the trappings of powerdesignation, size of 
room, protective secretarial system, large car. 
etc TMs to one level of perception of his 
power. Another is his ability to punish and 
reward. A third is his ability to define jobs, 
to set targets, to decide budgets and thus 
define the work of his managers. Bui except 
for the trappings of power, the exercise of 
his power has to be through people. He has 
chains of command through which he func- 
tkHit. Obviously, he is dependent on them. 
This to the concept of ‘power as dependence’. 

The management of power therefore re¬ 
quires on uhderstanding of the sources of 
power and an ability to control dependence. 
In order to control such dependence the 
negotiator has to build coaHtkms behind 
him which can support him, and destroy 


thoK which are agiunst him. In large 
organisations, a manager or administration 
is doing this to a considerable extent. There 
is a kaleidoscope of sroh coalitions which 
come together and dissipate ihemrelves 
depending on the need. 

All this is a preparation for the actual 
negotiation. The negotiation involves in¬ 
teraction between two or more people or 
groups of people who are using all this 
preparatory work to communicate with each 
other in order to reach mutually satisfactory 
agreements. The way in which the carefully 
worked out strategies are communicated 
becomes very important. Here we have to be 
aware of the process by which communica¬ 
tions are made and received. I\x>ple receive 
communications depending upon their cur¬ 
rent mental sute, their background, educa¬ 
tion, work expenence, their perception of the 
parties making the communication, and 
their current preoccupations. A communi¬ 
cator must try not merely to put words 
together but to constantly test whether the 
communication has actually reached the 
other party in the way in which he wanted 
the communication to be understood. 
Hence, the communicator must first of all 
be very clear as to what he wants to convey. 
It also implies a great deal of rensitivity to 
the verbal and non-verbal communications 
of the party to whom the communication 
is being addressed. 

Iklking of non-verbal communication, the 
body finds it much more difficult to tell a 
lie than it does in words. A good negotiator 
must train himrelf to catch the signs from 
the body language of the negotiator with 
whom he is negotiating. Body language is 
made up of the ux of hands and legs, eye 
contact, tone of voice, body tension and 
disunce from the communicator. The 
negotiator must be careful that he does not 
become influenced just by a few signals. He 
needs to look and test for congruence by 
looking for more than one signal. All signals 
must together point to an interpretation of 
what the body is saying. Hands clenched 
across the chest, body crushed into a cor¬ 
ner of the chair as if he is pushing himself 
away, legs and feet tightly crossed, lips press¬ 
ed tightly, eyes frequently looking elsewhere, 
one hand on mouth as if to hold words 
backthex together would indicate rejection 
and hostility. But any one of them itself 
may not be indicative of the same 
conclusion. 

Everybody has developed a particular 
style of communication over time. Thex 
styles become so much a part of the person 
that they are difficult to diange: Yet a good 
negotiator must be aware that thoe are other 
styles of communicating and influencing. 
He must experiment so that he can change 
from one to another when necessary during 
a negotiation. There are esxntially three 
styles; 

(I) Communication in a style which pushes 
arguments on to the other party through 
logic, facts, debate, emphasis on goals, con- 
xquences. Thex can be of two kinds: 


(a) through a process of h^ical persuasion: 
or 

(b) through a process of asurtion in which 
the communicator is laying down demands, 
promising rewards, throuening penalties and 
consequences. 

(2) Another style to where the communicator 
pulls the other party towards himself: 

(a) He can do so by empa(Ato/ng—putting 
himxlf into the shoes of the other party and 
trying to really understand the position of 
that party. For this, the negotiator must 
develop skills of toud listening. He must ac¬ 
tually be trying to reach out and get hiiraelf 
into the position of the other side 

(b) Another way in which this can be done 
is by building such a vision that he attracts 
the other party who gets submerged in the 
common vision. 

(3) The negotiation and communication can 
also be abruptly stopped by mthdraua! from 
the negotiation, on deflected by avoidance 
by any party. This can be eithn physically 
or mentally. It could be by postponements 
or diversion. But the purpose is common. 
The negotiation does not appear to be get¬ 
ting anywhere or it is getting somewhat hot 
and argumentative. The withdrawal will 
enable a cooling down by postponement and 
this may enable a fresh start to the 
negotiation. 

However, all these styles if they are to be 
effective, require an understanding of one’s 
own body language so that the negotiator 
can be sure that what is communicated by 
him is being received in the way in which he 
wants it to be received by the other. The 
negotiator must have an idea of what is the 
style that is appropriate at what stage in the 
negotiations and must have trained himxlf 
so that he can at least try a different style 
from the one that comes naturally to him. 

The negotiator has still available to him 
many tricks which he can ux as immediate 
tactics during the negotiation itxlf varying 
from tactics when his proition is strong to 
things he can do when his negotiating posi¬ 
tion is weak. 

Finally, if the negotiation to to be suc¬ 
cessful it must be implemented by aH par¬ 
ties to it. For this, there must be an overall 
principled approach. To be principled, the 
negotiator must keep the interests not only 
of themxives in view but also of the other 
party to the negotiation. 
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Matt Aateiicitts view the eroding stimgth of Amaica, as the 
recent pteaMeatial debates showed, through the prism of problems 
cheer lo htHne, which include not only loss of jobs bid also 
dedining standards at schools, high rams of violent crime and 
rampant drug abuse. America's economic 'emasculation* goes hand 
in hand with what is sometimes called loss of 'moral fibre'. 


IT is a matter of very wide agreement that 
the presidential election of 1992 was 
decided by the American publics percep¬ 
tion of who is likely to lead the country 
to an economic recovery. The high rate of 
unemployment, the continuing decima¬ 
tion of America’s manufacturing base; the 
decline of American dominance in world 
markets, tlw fall of the dollar, and other 
related indicators point to a greatly 
weakening economy that every candidate 
promised to restore to its full strength so 
that America can once again proudly say 
it is ‘number one’. (Not that Americans 
have ever doubted that their country, 
founded as it was with divine dispensa¬ 
tion, will always be god’s country on 
earth.) Most Americans view the eroding 
strength of America, as thi recent presi¬ 
dential debates showed, through the prism 
of problems closer to home, which include 
not only the loss of jobs, but declining 
standards at schools, high rates of violent 
crime; and rampant drug abuse Amenca's 
economic ^emasculation* appears to have 
gone hand in hand with what some people 
would call the loss of ‘moral fibiV. 

However, as the Republican convemion 
in August, and the subsequent campaign¬ 
ing by candidates, was to show, a number 
of other seemingly disparate issues had 
also come to the fore. Long before the 
Republican convention, one had already 
heard the charge that Hilary Clinton, the 
wife of Bill Clinton, was rather too well- 
qualifted, and was thus likely to assert 
'behind the scenes* power in the event of 
tns election of her husband to the presi¬ 
dency. At the convention itself, this charge 
was considerably muted, but, Hilary 
Clinton’s advocacy of the rights of 
children, for which she has provided some 
pioneoing arguments, was pilloried as 
another instance of the attack upon the 
’traditional American family’. Indeed, 
'family values’ were to be emblazoned u 
the focal point of The New Domestic 
Order, an oi^ from which such disonfcr- 
ly elements as gi^s, lesbians, bisexuals. 


AIDS activists, feminists, and other 
friends of satan, sin, and sodomy are to 
be excluded. In the weeks just preceding 
the election, the chant of ‘family values’ 
had receded somewhat, and instead the 
Republican party sought to impugn 
vigorously the characto' of Clinton, par¬ 
ticularly on the grounds that he not mere¬ 
ly dodged the military draft but aliei^ly 
even gave comfort and aid to America's 
enemies during the Vietnam war. 

As 1 think can reasonably be argued, 
the purported cowardice and thds ‘ef¬ 
feminacy’ of Bill Clinton, the deep suspi¬ 
cion of Hilary Clinton’s strength and in¬ 
telligence as ‘manly’ qualities scarcely 
befitting the first lady, and the relentless 
attack upon those whose sexual life does 
not conform to the heterosexual heaven 
of the pious, are all fragments of a unitary 
view which sees the presidency, and as a 
consequence the American nation itself, 
as an embodiment of ‘masculinity’. To 
render this argument clear, we might First 
consider that this election, like many 
previous elections, led to an intense 
scrutiny of the military records of the can¬ 
didates, and their engagement with the 
spirit of militarism. We know that Ross 
ftrot is an avid supporter of the war 
machine; as he proudly put it to the 
American people in the third televised 
debate, “I've spent my whole adult life 
very close to the military. Feel very strong¬ 
ly about the people who go into battle for 
OUT country. Appreciate their idealism, 
their sacriFices. Apprecuite the sacrifices 
their families mak^’ (iVew fbrk Times, 
October 20.1992, p A2I). Ross Perot once 
served in the navy; he has been active in 
keeping the issue of missing prisoners of 
war before the public, and even organised 
a private military mission, coded *00 
Wings of Eagles’, to rescue his employees 
from prison in Iran. George Bush, on his 
part, continued to flaunt the fact tha^he 
was a navy pilot in the second world war, 
and his commitment to militarism is of 
course not in doubt, as the Ameriean 


invasion of Panama and the bwwpw 
decimation of Iraq only too 
demonstrated. Clinton, akmc of dm <II|IW 
candidatds, did not serve in the adUlili^ 
akhoufh it it not ckear whether he maaM 
the draft or oteained a deferment, aMIM 
on record at having stated thw he tapgdpf^ 
posed to the Vietnam war. MoraowHiPl 
it said to have partietpated, while hi aM(^ 
a Rhodes scholar, in a demooitiailiaillW 
called for withdrawal of American ttOdWf 
from Vietnmn. Bush sought, as one aa ni y^ 
expect, to ex|doit CUnlon’s stand on fM, 
Vietnam war as a sure sign of his iMMilf, 
lanimity, effeminacy, and even tnasask* 
“Well, I’ve eqsressed my heartfelt 
ference with governor Ointon”, Bush W8i\ 
to say in the third debate, “on organisiqt 
demonstrations wlule in a foreign land 
against your country whor young ghetto 
kids have been drafted and are dyiiht” 
(New York Times, October 20, 11)9^ 
p A21). 

It IS seldom that Bush expresses wee 
concern for ‘young ghetto kids’, and R k 
sheer hypocrisy (m his part to pretend that 
he has ever had the interests of African'- 
Americans and other underprivihqped 
peopfe in his mind. We should take uffl" 
bra^ at the fact that America shmneietily 
employs its African-American snd other 
minority groups out of all proportion to 
their share of the population as caniuMix 
fodder to stage pyrrhic victories in die 
name of ‘freedom’ and ‘democracy’, biw 
when Bush appears ind^ant on this 
score, it IS simply laughable. The orkical 
issue is that Bush saw Clinton's participa' 
tion in anti-war demonstrations while he 
was overseas as an instance of treason nM 
only against America, but treason ^aiitlt 
his sex. A man must stand up for Ms 
country, and this patriotism must be com* 
plemented by chivalry, or a willingness to 
stand up for women and duldren. The 
‘draft issue‘, according to lyn Nofziger. 
a former Reagan aide, put Clinton^ 
‘manhood’ in question (New YMc Times, 
October 10. 1992, p A9). A man who 
evades the draft is like the mMe politician 
who cries in public; womanly weak. 
To properly appreciate this, we might 
consider the case of a former Demoentk 
presidential candidate, senator Edmund 
Muskie, who shed co|mou$ tears during 
the New England primary in 1972. 
Muskie’s tears were prompted Mr attadcs 
upon his wife by the conservative news¬ 
paper pubhsher Wiiham Loeb, who noted 
with gleeful sarcasm that Musfcie^s wife 
had proposed to newspaper reporters on 
the camiMign trait that th^ could MIeviate 
their occasional boredom by cxchangini 
dirty jokes. It is usually men who tell dirty 
jokes, and women who weq>, and no 
doubt the reversal Of gender roles was 
troubling to Loeb. But much more unac- 
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fvptaMe vMB what Loeb took to be the evi- 
I lent implication of Muskie's descent into 
j hysteria’: as Loeb was to write, “I think 
; Senator Muskie's excited performance 
jigain indicates h^ not the man that many 
|>rus would want to have his finger on the 
Sluclear button!* This very sentiment is 
^necisely what Bush attempted to evoke 
^ making Clinton’s aaivities during the 
|::V^etnam war a matter of public discussion. 
^ The military man, if we are to believe 
fnPerot and Bush, is also the family man. 

might note, parenthetically, that 
diomosexual men are not allowed to serve 
ijin the military. Fifteen thousand homosex- 
i uals have bem dismissed from the United 
I States' armed forces in the SO years since 
I the ban went into effect (New York Times, 
^ November 14, 1992, p 9). The one-time 
ideologue of the conservative movement, 

' Marvin Liebman, was himself dismissed 
•from the army in 1944 without veterans’ 
j%enefits for homosexuality, or what was 
inferred to as “habits and traits of 
[character not beneficial to the armed 
jlforces of the United States’’ (VtUage 
I'lbrce, September I, 1992, p 29). The 
'mmophobia of the right-wing has not 
jmade Liebman abandon his support for 
the Republicans. Could it have bwn sur- 
^Hitina. then, that at the Republican con¬ 
vention, not only were ‘family values’ 
lauded, but the reverend Pat Robertson 
and his cronies were heard railing against 
the ‘homosexual plague*, and that women 
like Hilary Clinton and Anita Hill, no 
great feminists themselves, were denounc¬ 
ed as ‘feminazis’? 

It u frightening enough that queer 
baiting could so. easily be pan of casual 
‘ conversation, but vice-president Dan 
p Quayle had promised to rei^ in ‘lifestyle 
1 aheriuitives’, and this mood was bound to 
' find more substantive expression in many 
{parts of the country. In the north-western 
^ state of Oregon, also on the ballot for the 
i presidential election was Measure 9, which 
, defines homosexuality as “abnormal, 
wrong, unnatural... and perverse”, akin 
! to sado-masochism and paedophilia. 
) Measure 9, sponsored by the Oregon 
I Citizens Alliance, an association of Chns- 
f tian fundamentalists, proposed to with- 
i draw dvil rights proteaion from gays and 
lesbians, and vKHild, in the event of pa.s.sage 
[ into law, have required government agen- 
!cies and public schools to discourage 
homosexuality. Under Measure 9, gays 
gnd lesbians could have been denied ac¬ 
cess to public facilities, such as parks and 
IfMher places of association, libraries 
would have had to remove all literature 
deemed to tolerate homosexuality, and 
'^AlOS treatment centres would have been 
‘Shut on the grounds that they were wont 
! to encourage promiscuity. As the initiators 
iof Measure 9 see it, America is predomi¬ 


nantly a nation of Christians with family 
values, and homosexual^ like wild bulls 
have gone on a ramp^e that will leave a 
land that was carefully tilled incapable of 
bearing seed. As one organiser of the 
Oregon Citizen Alliance recently explain¬ 
ed, “One of the main principles this coun¬ 
try is founded on is equal rights, not 
special rights! Our founding fathers would 
turn over in their graves to see our nation 
embroiled in a cultural war by people who 
demand special treatment berause of what 
they do in the bedroom!” (Village Voice, 
October 13, 1992, p 30). 

When those who had once been disen¬ 
franchised, or were otherwise the subjects 
of discriminatory policy, take the decision 
to ameliorate their grievances, their ac¬ 
tions are at once construed as an attempt 
to procure ‘special rights’. The invocation 
of the ‘founding fathers’, the men who 
supposedly initiated a revolution, in 
American political discourse is now 
almost always a coded plea to retain some 
fictional ‘common culture’ in which the 
entire nation is believed to have partaken 
before numerous ‘others’ began to find 
their voice. Measure 9, it is true, did not 
succeed, but the narrow margin of 12 per 
cent by which it lost is an indication 
of how far the battle lines have already 
been dnkwn. Quite significantly, measures 
similar to Oregon’s proposed anti-discri- 
minatory legislation succeeded in other 
states, most notably in Colorado. There 
the measure will have the same effect as 
Measure 9 would have had in Oregon, but 
its proponents, working for a group called 
'Colorado for Family Values’, wisely 
resorted to less extreme and offensive 
language. 

The defeat of Measure 9 is no mean 
achievement for gay activists, bu) nonethe¬ 
less it is. in some respects, a hollow vic¬ 
tory. To appreciate this, we have only to 
try to conceptualise what it means for a 


nutional eletition to have boea waged, 
along with the question of what is to be 
done with America’s tottering economy, 
over such issues as 'family values’, a^r- 
tion, gay rights, and affirmative action. 
It appears inconceivable, for example that 
privileged white men, the very embodi- 
mrat of power, should still seek to deter¬ 
mine the contours of the debate on abor¬ 
tion, and that this hard-vran right should 
be held hostage to their corrupt version 
of a ’moral politics’. That homosexuals, 
lesbians, women, and minorities should 
have had to fight merely to safeguard the 
few rights and privileges they have gained 
over the last two decades, and which of 
course they should never have been denied 
in the first place, suggests that the con¬ 
servative movement has largely succeeded 
in determining the socio-economic and 
political agenda. Far from being able to 
take initiatives that hold out .the promise 
of greater equality, activists and intellec¬ 
tuals .striving for change are perforce com¬ 
pelled to react to right-wing forces. In this 
scenario, what has been gained must yet 
again be secured from loss. This threat of 
loss may recede from time to time, but it 
is never far irom the honzon, and it would 
be altogether illusory to suppose that the 
victory of Clinton will enable lesbians, 
gays, women, minorities, and others who 
are marginalised to cun.solidale their 
gains. On the contrary, it is the next elec¬ 
tion that will decide, as must be apparent 
to everyone, whether this country is pre¬ 
pared to make fundamental accommoda¬ 
tions with those whom it once consigned 
to oblivion, or whether the next four years 
will see (he armed organisation and 
strengthening of those forces who, heed 
ing the Biblical injunction to ‘be fruitful 
and multiply’, will seek to imprint the ap¬ 
parently timeless values of militarism, 
masculinity, and the family upon the 
fabric of American life 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Tradition, Power and Humanism 

Boudhayan Chattopadhyay 


One of the sources of the loss of legitimacy of "existing socialism’ 
as well as of ‘organisation capitalism’ is their alienation from the 
human essence of tradition, including religion, epitomised in the 
role of the ‘traditional intellectuals’ a la Oramsci oi the 
‘dinosaurs’ a la Lucien Goldman 


Rhl lOION IS one of iht most important 
components of tradition, sometimes even 
coterminous i»ilh it, but, tradition covers a 
much larger corpus of wisdom knowledge 
and practices, encompassing both great 
tradition' and ‘little tradition* Despite the 
institutional framework of caste society, in 
Hinduism, which is a non institutionalised 
pattern of faith- the attempts to institu 
tionaiise it by the various claimants to 
asatardom and the KSS notwithstanding- 
there is no hard and fast separation between 
aspects of the great and the little' tradi 
lions ] his inseparability of the two aspects 
IS epitomised by Rabindranath lagoie s life 
and work Kir those who arc not familiai 
with Ikgorc's pcKiry patticularly his great 
songs in the original Bengali, because no 
translation can do justice to the greatest 
among them—the total corpus running into 
several bewildering thousands his two 
books in I nglish prose namely Religion of 
Man and C reative Unity are recommended 
reading for conclusive evidciuc ot thi 
statement 

However lor him the great poet and ai 
tist that he was the use ol tradition and faith 
as well as reason—because he was a believer 
in reason in the western sense also without 
Its C artesian dualism which was one of the 
sources ol the bone of contention between 
Tagore and Ciandhiji was intrinsically 
aesthetic His aesthetu s, however, was his 
way of life also, quite unlike most great 
western writers and artists For him, the 
divine cosmos was manifest in man and 
nature resonant in the universal harmony he 
called 'ananda', a concept which cannot be 
translated merel/ as ‘joy’, or even ecstasy, 
because it includes, perhaps, 'grace' and cer 
lamly love, also without the presumption of 

n’ Mankind wid discover by and by the 
enduring rdevanceof this concept to human 
survival, embodying the creative unity of 
man, nature and the divine cosmos of ra 
tionalitv and divinity, both being human 
attributes Communists have come to grid 
because they, thanks to the pressure of the 
Cartesian concept of rationality m post 
enlightenment Europe, forgot that Marx 
was the last ol the schoolmen' also, as R H 
Tiwncy had remaiked long ago, the 'opium 
of the people’ being one of his much mis 
understood minor concepts, tracing as he did 


his origins in Fucurbach, trying to restore 
the ‘human essence to material life It was 
Roger Garaudy I think, who had mention 
ed the Cartesian character of Stalin's short 
introduction to dialectical materialism in the 
old Short Hiitorv of the CPSU(B) 

Bu‘ tradition is power also In fact, one 
of the Cher points of the bone of conten 
tion between Tagore and Candhiji was this 
use by Gandhiji of tradition as source of 
powei If Ciandhiji was using tradition as a 
source of power to short-circuit, to minimise 
the trajectory ol the process of achieving 
political hegemony over the Indian masses 
so as to render Biiiish Rule illegitimate; and 
was therefore, using it in its liberationist 
unifying connotation, Jinnah and the 
ideologues of the RSS were using elements 
from the same corpus of tradition as source 
ol the counteracting power to divide the peo¬ 
ple and maintain a retrograde status quo 
with the help of alien rulers 

Bat what is tradition"’ We have stated 
above tliai tiadition includes the entire 
corpus Ol inherited wisdom, knowledge and 
practices ol a society identifiable obviously, 
in time and space In the wider sense of the 
terms, the cona^Hs of ttadition’ and ’culture 
art coterminous Lvery concept, however 
new, has its own archaeology embedded in 
Us relevant tradition’ But, we are not speak 
mg ot an men corpus of fossils of civilisa 
lion when we speak of tradition as if it were 
a living organism T S tliot traced aesthetic 
cnatisiiy to the interac lion of tradition and 
individual talent and Antonio Gramsci 
wrote ' ‘But cvciy essential' social class 
emerging into history from the preceding 
economic structure, and as an expression of 
one of the developments of this structure, 
has found at least in all history up till now, 
intellectual categories which were pre 
existing and which moreuvci appealed as 
representatives of a historical continuity 
iininierrupicd even by the most complicated 
and radical changes in social and political 
lorms 

It I m relation lo such categories mark 
mg hisiotical continuity—which is liging 
iradition—that Cuamsci defines the ‘tradi 
tional intellectual the mosi typical of such 
intellectual categories being those ol the ec 
clesiastics However lu terms ol the func 


tional typology ol the traditional intellec* 
tual, Gramsci identifies those who provide 
such ‘important services* as religious 
ideology, the philosophy and the science of 
the era, together with the school, education, 
morality, justice, chanty assistance, etc Bjr 
their very nature, ‘‘these various categonea 
ot traditional intellectuals have a sense df 
their own uninterrupted historical conlinui- 
ty, ol their ‘qualifications’ and of esprit de 
corps, so they see themselves as autonomous 
and independent of the ruling social group 
This view of themselves is not without con¬ 
sequences in the ideological and political 
field, consequences of vast importance, the 
whole of idealist philosophy can easily be 
connected with this assumed position of the 
social complex of inieilectuais, and may be 
defined as the expression of this sociai 
utopia through which intellectuals beitrve 
themselves to be ‘independent’ autonomous, 
clothed in their own characters, etc’’* 

T his ‘sense of historical continuity’ arises 
because of their almost professional stake 
in certain human umversaU, articuiating the 
‘human essence* a la Fueurbach In contrast, 
the ‘organic' iniellectuai is functionally 
specific and subordinate to a particular 
dominating social group or class perform 
mg an essential function in the world o'eco¬ 
nomic production They are the ‘specialists' 
running or administering a system of pro¬ 
duction on behalf of the dominant soaal 
group or class While they also base their 
specialities in a certain tradition specific to 
their dis( iplines oi functions related to the 
system of production, they are different from 
the tradiiional mieflectuafs in that they do 
not have a stake in their sense of unmter- 
lupied historical continuity as well as in the 
concepts thereof in the modern process of 
social transformation however, as systems 
ol production become more and more com 
plex and elaborate, the specialist, or the 
organic’ intellectuals, gain in number as well 
as importance Nevertheless, “one of the 
most imponant characteristics of every class 
which develops towards power is its strug 
gle to assimilate and conquer ‘ideologically’ 
the traditional intellectuals'', although 
‘ assimilations and conquests are the more 
rapid and effective the more the given sociai 
class puts torward simultaneously its own 
organic intellectuals’’ 

It IS in this sense that we have used 'tradi 
non' as a source oi power mediated by the 
roll of the iraditionai intellectuals, among 
whom religious and literary, or artistic 
figures and men of science (‘high’ science, 
not just technicians) must occupy an impor 
lam position And (iramsci proceeded to 
work out an analogy between the C atholic 
ordei and the role of the intellectual m a 
va the Communist Partv Ethical non 
Lonfo'mism and moral protest constitute, 
perhaps, the must powei ful motivations of 
social revolution, and one is struck by the 
creative tenow presedmg and immediately 
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; Micceeding the successful icvolutiorary over- 
) throws in Russia and China, drawing into 
tiheir vortex traditional intellectuals also. 
; That is because sources of ethical inspira- 
I tkm and moral protest are embedded in the 
•- unimmupted historical continuity of cer- 
^ tain human universals, as Tagore never tired 
i,-of Imi^shasising. But, with the consolidation 
! of state power under a monolithic party 
I systemi, emphasis moves quickly to the 
maintenance and prtriiferation of ‘specialist’ 
type characters, performing various func- 
I tions befitting, perhaps, a very restricted 
' definition of tte \srganic’ intellectual—the 
[ ad-pervasive emergence of functionaries, the 
' '^paratchiki^—and marginalising, or rcpres- 
I sing the traditional intellectual as a mere 
'• dislurbing/subvetsive eiemeni. Insofar as ec- 
I clesiastics (e g, Dalai Lama) are part of the 
I body of traditional intellectuals, they 
i und^o the same degree, or worse, of en- 
I forced marginalisation, the misunderstood 
I concept of ‘opium of the people’ coming 
[ handy for the purpose. That only leads to 
^ furthCT and further alienation of the univer- 
I sal ‘human essence’ of tradition from the 
I established political structure. This has been 
amply borne out by the recent experiences 
i in the former USSR and China, leading 
finally to the loss of legitimacy of the power 
I structures set up by the revolution. 

It is possible, however, to note a major dif- 
' ference between the Russian and the Chinese 
' experience of the revolutionary-process. The 
' Russian revolutionary process built a lot 
' mote on west European, Cartesian enlighten¬ 
ment from the second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, except for the very important Narodnik 
. trends, which harked back to the communi¬ 
tarian traditions of Russian village life, and 
were identified by Lenin as a major expres¬ 
sion of the potentiality of the peasant 
masses, even as he took over the Narodnik 
programme and incorporated it in the 
agrarian programme of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party (RSDLP). Ciramsci 
noted that the peasantry does not usually 
elaborate its own organic intellectuals, but 
a “great many of the traditional intellectuals 
ate of peasant origin”. Stalinist de-peasanti- 
sation of Russian society had its mirror im- 
^e in the virtual elimination of the role of 
the traditional intellectuals in the sphere of 
Russian culture and its important religious 
sources, even though Lenin had found (hat 
incredible religious (a very personal kind of 
. belief-system) colossus, Leo Tolstoy, “the 
mirror of the Russian Revolution’’, in many 
ways, Tolstoy, a combination of what Tagore 
■gnd Gandhi together meant for us, was the 
archetypal embodimem of the traditional in- 
.tellectual fulfilling the role of capturing 
v^historical continuity of the “human essence” 
the portrait of the contemporary in 
flkussia. Pavlov was a similar figure, though 
i.fie had told the British Royal Society that 
' he had never heard of an organ in the human 
body called the ‘soul’! Nonetheless, the 
itostian revolutionary process did not in¬ 
volve the kind of prolonged Ixmg March of 
the peasantry, which was the Chinese ex¬ 


perience, Stalin having put an end to it, «x>n 
enough, So far as the .pre-l9th century 
-Russian tradition was concerned, apart from 
a very short-lived attempt by Lenin to reify 
the Russian village in the Narodnik pro¬ 
gramme of the RSDLP and continue it in 
the NEP regime, the rest of it was considered 
merely ‘semi barbarous'. 

In an extremely far-sighted perception of 
the significance of Narodism in the social 
revolutions in Asiatic Societies. Lenin had 
referred to the Narodnik content of Sun-iat- 
Sen’s endeavours in China. In his cryptic 
references to Gandhi one discerns similar 
perceptions. When Liu Shao Qui wrote the 
book How to Be a Good Communal, he 
repeatedly referred back to the corpus of 
moral commandments and parables of (hr 
ancient Chinese Confucian thinkers such as 
Mencius, etc. it is possible that, in the pro¬ 
cess of liquidating the ‘capitalist-roader's 
headquarters', and thus paving the way for 
(he deaths of historic characters, like Liu 
.Shao Qui, Peng Dehuai, etc, these historical 
continuities of tradition of an ethical 
civiiisational character were also lost, even 
though, in (he very nature of the stage of 
development, de-peasantisation could not 
proceed further in China, the ‘responsibility 
system’ having almost fully restored pea.sam 
private propeny after the inhuman havoc of 
the Great (.cap and the Cultural Revolution. 
The Dengisi Restoration, however, in having 
handed over the country really to ‘capitalisi- 
roaders’, docs not signify a return to these 
moral imperatives of historical continuity, 
in that sense, the power structure is yet to 
regain the legitimacy it lost at Tianenmen 
Square. 

Both the Russian and Chinese revolutions 
have, in consequence, suffered loss of 
legitimacy because of the failure to carry¬ 
over the historical continuities of tradition 
embodied in (he traditionai intellectual, and 
proceeded to cat up (heir children on a fair¬ 
ly large .scale as the power structure, having 
lost this important source of'legitimacy, 
came to be increasingly based on I'oree rather 
than consent. As Gramsci had pointed out, 
the voluntary conversion of the body of 
traditional intellectuals, at least of the more 
important, representative segments, to the 
imperatives of the revolution, constitutes one 
of the high poin(.s of legitimacy of the power 
structure, essential lor its survival by con¬ 
sent rather than force. 

Among (he great social revolutions of this 
century, there is only one, the Vietnamese 
Revolution, which has not ended eating up 
her children on any significant scale after the 
conquest of power. On the other hand, the 
pro-Chinese, existentialist strand of the 
Indo-Chinese revolutionary process, repre¬ 
sented by Pol Pot, ended up in mass slaugh¬ 
ter of the people themselves. From what wc 
know, from a certain distance, of (he Viet¬ 
namese experience. Ho Chi Minh sought to 
deliberately combine the humanist premises 
of the French revolutionary tradition and 
culture with the powerful legacies of the 
Vietnamese non-mandarinatc Confucian 


scholars, ^nee the deeper sources of the 
Vietnamese experiment are little known in 
this coumry, it is worth queuing extensively 
from the work of Nguyen Khnc Vien. who 
was the most authentic interpreter of the 
Vietnamese Revolution to the world M large. 
In his words,’ “The ordinary scholar, that 
is to say the majority of them, consciously 
or unconsciously defended the traditionai 
regime (just like intelleauals of all times). 
The most perceptive scholats, however, living 
among the people, could not help but see 
the other side of the coin. As long as there 
were cycles of ‘order and prosperity’ in tradi¬ 
tional society, both mandarins and schoiafs 
shared a veneration of the Emperor and con¬ 
tinued to do commentaries on the classical 
texts. But, come a catastrophic flood, a pro¬ 
longed dry spell, or the reign of a debauched 
king, and the impoverished and exasperated 
(teasams would revolt. 5k>me village scholars 
would then lake up leadership of a rebel 
movement in the name of Confucian huma¬ 
nism and ethics in an attempt to overturn 
the reigning monarchy. At that point, the 
mandarins would invoke the name of Con¬ 
fucius when they called on (he royal army 
to put down the revolt of the ‘insurgents’. 
Students of the same teacher, from the same 
school, would sometimes be pitted against 
each other... Thus, for centuries there were 
two streams of Confucian thought Dur¬ 
ing the second half of the 19th century, Viet¬ 
nam faced colonial aggression. The split bet¬ 
ween mandarins and scholars widened. The 
monarchy and mandarins hurried lo make 
pact with the cnemv becau.se the throne and 
mandarins’ ranks were more important to 
them than national independence. Yet. 
despite the court's appeals to ‘remain calm’, 
scholars in the villages, confident of support 
from (he people, and heir lo many centuries 
of national struggle proceeded to mobilise 
the peasants and orgamse the resistance. 
Scholars from north to south became war¬ 
riors, leading students and peasants from 
their provinces to battle over a 20-year 
period, if captured, they died courageously, 
either under tonure or at gunpoint. But (hey 
lacked modem weapons and. more signi¬ 
ficantly a political doctrine adapted to the 
new times, so (hey succumbed one after 
another. Yet (he patriotic scholars saved the 
honour of Confucianism at the lime when 
it was disappearing from (he stage of Viet¬ 
namese history. Vietnam approached the 
twentieth century with a battle-weary Con¬ 
fucianism. . .The generations afto-1900 no 
longer wanted to die for a degenerate monar¬ 
chy or for Confucius. The bloody defeats 
inflicted by a colonial aggressor armed with 
modern weapons, the Japanese victory over 
the Jsarist army in 1905, and the reading of 
the works of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
Montesquieu shocked open-minded scholars 
and the country as a whole. Two new con¬ 
cepts, completely foreign to Confucianism 
burst into Vietnam; science and democracy. 
Kople began to see solutions outside the 
ruts of the past... But for a IcHig time to 
come, the ideas of science and democracy 
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would be merely iparks in the nighi, in¬ 
capable of igniting an entire country. Prom 
1905 to 1930. Vietnam seemed drowsy and 
resigned to accepting colonial domination. 
New generations of intellectuals set 
themselves the task of studying the science 
and democracy of the West, but none of 
them, as knowledgeable as they may have 
been, amid have led the country in an upris¬ 
ing like the one the great scholars led at the 
end of the 19th century. We (I use the word 
’we’ because the author of these lines is one 
of those intellectuals who graduated from 
the University of Hanoi or returned home 
from France during the colonial period) 
learned that the Confucian scholars lacked: 
physics, algebra, biology, electoral politics, 
republican constitutions. But when we com¬ 
pared ourselves with the traditional scholars, 
whom we still saw on a regular basis, we 
dennitely felt they hgd something we lack¬ 
ed... Their knowledge was relatively 
limited, but they were ‘men’, they were the 
'bamboo trees’ which remained tall, ’pines’ 
that withstood the adversities of winter. As 
for ourselves, we were mere ‘deposits of 
knowledge’, reeds that bent iindet the 
slightest breeze, unreliable in limes of dif- 
ficulty. With their deeply rooted moral con¬ 
victions, the scholars had pnnaples to which 
they adhered. I he validity of th^ pnnaples 
could be debated, but their existence was cer¬ 
tain, since these men never acted against 
their conviaions. Ethics was tt|e very basis 
ol their education. Our generation had 
another handicap. We had dsine alt our stu¬ 
dying in French, so very few of us knew how 
to write correctly in our native Vietnamese. 
VWe were voiceless before oui own people, cut 
off from our national heritage . The first 
Marxist cadres were, tm- the most pan, ‘petty 
intellectuals' who had been forced to end 
their studies before taking their baccalau¬ 
reate ocams and who worked as clerks in the 
colonial administration, faaories and plan¬ 
tations. Others weie village teachers, often 
at private schools, just like the scholars of 
old. As 'pencil-holding coolies’, they shared 
with the workers and poor peasants theii 
misery, their fear of unemployment, and 
their humiliations. Benefiting from the 
prestige held by educated men in a country 
with a strong Confuaan tradition, the cadres 
naturally assumed the rok of adviser to the 
people with whom they rubbed shoulders 
every day. Marxism thus came to Vietnam 
not as just another doarine, jbut as an in¬ 
strument of liberation after the Confucian 
scholars had failed to liberate the country 
and the efforts of the bourgeois intellectuals 
against the colonial and feudal regimes had 
proved feeble and without promise. In 
replacing Confucianism, Marxism gave the 
country a political and social doctrine that 
enabled it to solve practicai problems... 
Marxist cadres continued the tr^hion of the 
old-time levolulionary scholais by sequester¬ 
ing themselves in the villages, teaching and 
organising the peasants over a period of 
many long years, until the lime of land 
reform and the esublishment of agricultural 


co-operatives. By doing so, (hey raised pea¬ 
sant struggle to a much higher level, open¬ 
ing it up to entirely new perspectives. At the 
same time, (hey struck a mortal blow at 
mandarinal Confucianism.. The great 
patriotic scholars Phan Boi Chau and 
Huynh Thuc Khang (to cite only the most 
famous) were attracted to the new doctrine 
as soon as it appeared in Vietnam. Unswer¬ 
ving enemies of the colonial regime, (hey leli 
a deep affinity with the new revolutionary 
cadres who were devoted body and soul to 
the national cause, as the scholars had been. 
Marxists and genuine Confuctans shared 
more than common political, goals. Ihey 
were also related in the realm of thought, 
which facilitated rapprochement and some¬ 
times a leap from one doctrine to the other, 
ii was easier for a Confucian country than 
for a Muslim or Christian one to adopt 
Marxism, because Confucianism had not 
speculated throughout the centuries about 
the ‘other world’... Marxism was not baf¬ 
fling to Confucians in that it concentrated 
man’s thoughts on political and social pro- 
blems. By defining man as the total of his 
social relationships. Marxism hardly came 
as a shock to the Confucian scholar who had 
always considered the highest aim of man 
to be the fulfliment of his social obliga¬ 
tions. .. Marxist cadres also drew freely 
from the political morality of Confucians. 
The notion that leaders should exemplify 
high moral standards was deeply engrained 
in Confucian countries. Today’s Marxists, 
while lending a different meaning to their 
actions, continue the tradition of famous 
scholars of former times. They still recite 
Coniucian sayings: 'Uo not be corrupted by 
wealth’, 'Do not succumb in the face of 
adversity’, and 'Do not bow your head before 
demonstrations of force'. During the wai of 
national liberation, a stnall text, modestly 
titled Let's Change Our Methods of Work 
(.similai lu iJu’s work in China) was used 
as a handbook by the i^y militants. Here 
are some typical passages from this 
pamphlet: 

The revolutionary virtues are five in all: 
humanity, a sense of duty, knowledge, 
courage, and integrity... The virtue of 
humanity consists of loving deeply and 
wholche^edty assisting one's camrad« and 
compatnois. That is why the cadre who 
displays this virtue wages a resolute strug¬ 
gle against all those who would harm the 
Party and people. That is why he will not 
hesitaif to be the flrst to endure hardship and 
the last to enjoy happiness. That is why he 
will not covet wealth and honour, nor fear 
hardship and sufTering, nor be afraid to flghi 
those in power... Those who want nothing 
are afraid of nothing and will always succeed 
in doing the righl thing... Having integrity 
means not coveting status of weai|h, not 
seeking an easy life o’ becoming angered 
because of the aaions of others. That is why 
one can be lucid and generous, and avoid 
setf-degiadailon. Our only aim should ha to 
study, work and make progress... Thisisthe 
essence of revolutionary morality. Ii is not 
a conservative morality... A river cut off 


Irom its souixx will dry up and tB s appea r . A nee 
severed from us roots will wither. A revoltai , 
tionary lacking morality will never aC- ' 
comptish his goal of leading the people no ! 
mailer how lalemed he may be. Our aim if ! 
lo liberate our people and humanity—wtuH I.' 
a great task this is! But if we ourselves am j 
setri.sh, immoral, rootless, decadent, what i'. 
can we accomplish? j 

The above passages would not be out of . < 
place in an anihology of Copfucian writingi, i 
and in them one can clearly perceive the '' 
pi^htical morality of Confucianism!’ | 

T his extensive quotation is meant to ex- I' 
emplify in the words of one of the autho- ,' 
riiies on the Vietnamese Revolution, a cbl- < 
league of Ho Chi Minh. the explicit use of i 
the elements of tradition made by Ho Cbi 
Minh and his followers for the conquest of 
power. Insofar as the approach, brilliantly- 
skeiched in these paragraphs, explicates the 
intcr-section of the historical continuity of 
traditional ethics with the clearly defined 
modern domain of reason, democracy and 
humanism, it constitutes a complete perspec¬ 
tive for articulating the interlinking of tiadi- 
tioii, power and humanism, relevant lo the 
Vietnamese context, which has many siniUa- 
rities with our own, particularly in regard 
to the failings of the new English (instead 
of French)—educated Indian intelligentsia. 

But, the traditional strength of Ctuifu- 
cianism is the fundamental weakness of Hin¬ 
duism, which, with all its loftiness, its mystic 
communion with divinity and non-insti- 
lutionalised catholicity, lacks this dominant 
pre-occupation with social conduct and 
secular ethics characteristic of Confucian 
teachings. On (he social scale it legitimues 
the caste-system, running counter to human 
ethics. To start with, Vivekananda and, in 
a more comprehensive manner, Candhiji, 
tried to inculcate this missing dimenshm in 
Hindu society. Naturally, they attacked the 
caste-sy.stem. Before thm, the Wiakti and 
Sufi movements had tried their hands in the 
late Mughal period, but lacked any dear 
socio-political agenda, although their 
hangovers continued to inspire the type of 
rebellion that, for instance, the Sanyasi aiut 
Fakir revolts in Bengal in the first two 
decades of the East India Company’s rule 
signifled. As the late N K Bo^ the an¬ 
thropologist, had pointed out in his weU 
known ideas on tire sanyasi, Gandhiji had 
managed to fullll that historic need in the 
Indian ethos for the sanyasi and the fakir 
in his times. 

Gandhiji, nioreom; was trying to reinoor- 
porate the traditional idiom as a source of 
power also That could be double-edged, and 
had its dangers also, which made 'Bigoic 
anxious about the possible negative conse¬ 
quences of such a procedure, since it might 
lose in the process the rational, modern, 
universal human perspective, thereby. The 
terms of discourse of the l^ore-Gandhi 
dialogue contain the most important unre¬ 
solved issues of ooniemponiy Indian society 
and politics. 

At one place, Nguyen Khac Vien refers to 
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(he common Confucian origins, articulated 
particularly in the writings of Menciut, of 
both the Vietnamese and the Chinese revolu¬ 
tions His work, however, relates only to the 
period before the unification of north and 
south Vietnam and the Kampuchean episode 
Ijater, provoked by the experience of the 
Vietnamese economy and society in the 80s. 
he, from his retired recluse, is known to have 
come out strongly against the otmous symp¬ 
toms of moral degeneration and decay in 
Vietnam also When I met him last in 1980. 
he had expressed his grave concern about the 
10111100 $, comrade, millions* killed in course 
of the Grant Leap and the Cultural Revolu 
tion in China It is also not clear how far 
the flight of the Boat People was due to the 
unbearable economic hardships, or due to 
the failure of the Vietnamese leadership to 
face the problems of transformation of 
South Vietnamese society, badly affected by 
the US-run war economy, through peaceful 
persuasion and voluntary consent 
The loss of legitimacy of the power struc 
turr in China, and the grotesque experience 
of the China sponsored Pol FVt regime and 
the subsequent Vietnamese intervention in 
Kampuchea, have made ii difriculi to accept 
any claim regarding the viability of the com 
monness of the two approaches prima facte 
Alternatively, it is also possible to 
hypothesise that, in the given context of 
Asiatic societies, even the traditional moral 
order, when combined with an authontarian 
monolithic one party rule, degenerates after 
being in povrer for some time This is fur¬ 
ther facilitated by the predominantly petty 
property based hierarchical society whose 
more powerful representatives use the 
utopian drives of the peasant masses to im¬ 
pose “barrack socialism ’ simply for self 
aggrandisement Finally, in consequence, a 
plainly capitalist restoration regime follows 
The use of ihe utopia of ‘barrack socig 
lism* in combination with elements and 
idioms of tradition in a rudimentary peasant 
society. III rebound, as source of power, in 
a completely retrograde and atavistic direc 
tion, IS exemplified m the biiarre violence 
of the Pol Pot experiment The recent mani 
fcstations of Hmdutva trying to steal the flag 
ol swadeshi as source of political power in 
India arc symptoms of a similar use of iradi 
tion to cannibalise Indian society I his con 
firms, in a way, lagore’s anxiety in his 
dialogue with Oandhiji The danger is that, 
in the use of tradition in terms of categories 
of historical continuity, particularly lo 
legitimise a power structure, the ‘human 
essence' tends to get lost and the religious 
motive, when drained ol its “human 
essence”, becomes the hand maid of in 
human despotism, as it is in most of the 
Islamic world today In the Asiatic context, 
particularly, tradition, even m its more 
radical manifestations charged with deep 
moral concerns, tends lo restrict the 
autonomy of the individual because of the 
innately authoritarian and hierarchical struc 
lures of Asiatic scKieties 
Faced with the challenge of an unprecc 


dented scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion in which both individual autonomy and 
gigantic organisational structures have to he 
in continuous synergic interplay, the incor 
poration of the essentially localisl idiom of 
tradition into a transitional developmental 
model with global linkages becomes even 
more difficult That is so because such 
“development** models presume an altoge¬ 
ther different homogenising pattern of 
individual autonomy in Ihe vast complex 
structures of what Lucien Goldmann calls 
'organisation capitalism'—the latest stage 
after imperialism, carrying forwaid many of 
the latter’s ieatures, but in an altogether 
changed piattern of the production function 
in which disembodied knowledge is increas 
ingly the decisive input, not simple, or even 
just skilled labour 

But, this knowledge and its practitioners 
belong to the category of “organuf* iniellec 
tuals In the words of Lucien Goldmann * 
Assuring a relatively high standard of living 
to Ihe lechnicians and even a slow but 
gradual increase of Ihe standard of living of 
Ihe working class, this third suge of capita 
tism seemed for a ceruin lime to be able to 
guarantee the ‘integration* of the decisive 
sireu of societv. while simultaneously 
alienating Man still further from one of the 
fundamenul dimensions ol his existence and 
of his creativity—namely, participation in 
decision making—by leduang him more and 
more to the status of a simple executor li 
was dunng ihis period, from which wc arc 
only slowly beginning lo emerge, lhat were 
developed the apologetic or critical 


ideologies which denied hiMory, which 
dented the possibility of creating a better 
world, which denied the human dimension 
of creativity, of cniicisifi and of trans¬ 
cendence, the theories of iormalist struc- 
luralism, the theory of the end of ideologies 
and the disappearance of ‘iniemal radar'; 
and, despite its critical and therefore objec¬ 
tively progressive nature, even ihe theory of 
one dimensional man Through this epoch 
in which we have lived, m whose embrace, 
both in the USSR and Ihe socialist worM as 
in the western world, the nighi seemed lo 
spread, coniinuously, so that not only 
tiKialisi, but also humanist, Christum, or 
even cntical and cultural hopes seemed move 
and more lo uike on the aspea of simple sur 
vivals from the past Those m the east who 
were siitl attached lo such hopes found 
ihdmseives sent into ihe Stalinist concentra¬ 
tion camps, or were stifled by repression in 
Ihe few heroic attempts to defend the value 
of socialism in Berlin, m Hungary or m the 
Polish universities, while, m-the west, an 
evergrowing production of straightened, well- 
paid specialists, of one-dimcnsional men, 
gave all those who were attached to culture 
and to the development of human potemiah 
ly and to freedom, the impression of being 
a species of rare, unadapied dinosaurs sur 
viving in a hostile world 
These two categories, the one dimen¬ 
sional, well-paid ‘specialists*, and those 
whom Goldmann calls the unadapted 
‘dinosaurs correspond to the two categories 
of ‘organic* and ‘iradiiionaT intellectuals 
Tolstoy was a true ‘dinosaur*, so were Ihgore 
and Gandhi Before them of course, there 
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were the Buddha and Christ. However, there 
is a mode of transition from the former to 
the tatter, and the third industrial revolution 
posits for mankind this task, in the words 
of Gramsci, of transiting “from technique- 
labour to (he reaches) technique-science and 
the humanist historical conception, without 
which he remains a 'specialLst' and does not 
become a ‘leader* That was how Gramsci 
had conceived of the role of the ‘new in¬ 
tellectual’, which the form of socialism had 
to embrace and develop. While analysing the 
crisis of ‘existing socialism' and of 'organisa¬ 
tion capitalism’ in the stage of the third 
industrial revolution. Lucien Goldmann 
reiterated this centrality of ihe role of the 
‘new intellectual', destined to dominate the 
next phase in the development of man in the 
historic task to break open both the prison 
houses, namely, thai of ‘organisation capita¬ 
lism*. and ‘existing socialism', both run by 
one-dimensional specialists and apparai- 
chiki, Ihe very narrowly defined ‘organic’ 
inlellecluais of the two systems. He was 
writing after the Czech incident and the 
massive upheavals in the west in 1%8. when, 
all of a sudden, the ‘dinosaurs' proliferated 
all over, ‘Organisation capitalism' and ‘ex¬ 
isting socialism', both lack the element of 
legitimacy articulated by the traditional 
intellectual the life-breaih ol the ‘human 
essence’, which Marx sought to incorporate 
from l-udwig Fucurbach into political and 
siKial practice, to overcome alienation It is 
this pursuit of the ‘human essence' which 
look lagore to the mendicant singing beg¬ 
gars of Bengal, the 'hauls', or to the poems 
of inanadas, a medieval poei of western 
India, the ‘human essence' aiiiculated hy ? 
village beggar woman tor Tagore thus:' 
One day, in a small village in Bengal, an 
a.scetic woman (rism the neighhoiii hood 
came to see me She had the name ‘Sarsa 
khepi' given to her by the village people, I he 
meaning ol which is 'the woman who is mad 
abuui all things’ She fixed her star like eyes 
upon my lace and siarlied me with ihc ques¬ 
tion, “When aie you coming lo meet me 
underneath ihe ircrs?" tsidenily she pitieJ 
me who lived (according lo her) prisoned 
behind walls, banished away from the great 
meeting-place of the All, where she had her 
dwelling. Jusi at that moment my gardener 
came with his basket, amt when the woman 
understood that the flosvers in ihe vase on 
my table were going lo be thrown away, lo 
make place for ihe fresh ones, she looked 
pained and said lo me, 'You are always 
engaged in reading and writing: you do not 
sec". Then she look the discarded Bowers in 
her palms, kissed them and touched them 
with her forehead, and reverently murmured 
lo herself. 'Beloved of my hean'. I fell that 
this woman, in her direct vision of the in- 
finile personality in the heart of all things, 
truly represented the spirit ol India. 

It is in this sense lhai Tagore poslulaled 
the way out of the crisis of the modern age 
in Ihe fruition of the “two prophecies about 
Ihc world's $alvation...(:) one of the religions 
has fw the n^iiation the image of Maitieya. 


the Buddha of love, who is to come, the 
other religion waits for the coming of 
Christ". Further, “we must know that, as, 
through science and commerce, the realisa¬ 
tion of Ihe unity of the material world gives 
us power, so the realisation of the great 
spiritual Unity of Man alone can give us 
pcac".'' 1hat mad beggar woman is the 
fountain of this ‘great .spiritual Unity of 
Man'. Communists forgot her and ate paying 
for It, and George Bush has never known her 
and will pay for it in due course: and Tagore 
was absolutely dear in his mind about (he 
link between this beggar woman and demo¬ 
cracy, wherein was enshrined Ihe creative 
aulonomy ol the individual:^ 
tn the polilical litc of (he modern age the idea 
ol democracy has given mankind faith in the 
individual. Ii gives each man trust in his own 
possibtlilies, and (iridc in his humanity. 
Something ol the same idea, we find, has 
been working m ihe popular mind of India, 
wiih regard to Us religious consciousness. 
Ovri and over again il tries lo assen, not only 
that God IS for each of us, but also that God 
IS in each of us. I hesc people have no special 
incarnations in their simple theology, because 
(hey know ihai God is special to each indi¬ 
vidual They say iliat to be born a man is ihe 
greaiesl pnsiicgc thai can fall lo a creature 
in all (he woild. They assert that gods in 
Huradise envy human beings. Why? Because 
God's will, in giving his love, finds its com¬ 
pleteness in man's will returning that love 
Therefore Humanity is a necessary factor in 
the perfcciing ol the divine truth. 

After all that has happened, it is no longer 
even intelligent to dismiss all this as mere 
ranttngs of a poet lieheving m ‘bourgeois’ 
humanism. For anyone continuing to do so 
the following paragraphs from Tagore's Lei- 
lers from Russia, written in I930, may be 
salutary:” 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that they (ihc 
Boislies iks— BC I have been able to draw ihe 
proper line of demarcation between (he in¬ 
dividual and society. In lhal respect (hey are 
noi unlike the Fascists. For this reason they 
are loih lo admit any limit to the suppres¬ 
sion ot the individual in (he name of collec¬ 
tivity. They forget that by enfeebling ihe 
individual, the collective being cannol be 
•slrengthened If ihe individual is in shackles, 
sociely cannot be fice. T hey have here the 
dictatorship of the strong man. The rule ot 
the many by one may perchance produce 
good results for a time, but not for ever. Il 
IS impossible lo have a succession of com¬ 
petent leaders. On (he other hand, the greed 
of iinhmiled power vitiates (he mind. One 
redeeming feature is that ahhoiigh they have 
had no qualms in ruihlessly suppressing in¬ 
dividual trecdom, insolar as the fundamental 
Soviet principles arc concerned, (hey are 
unceasing in iheir endeavour lo increase the 
inhereni powers ol man by general education 
and culture they have not continually 
repressed them like Ihe Fascists. True, by 
subordinating edticalioii to their pariicuUi 
theory, parity by force and partly by sugges¬ 
tion, they have made it one-sided, -never 
theless ihey have no: prevented the cultiva¬ 


tion of the mind altogether. Ahhough 
spreading the Soviet doctrine ihey have ntned ||| 
brute fora* above the force of logic, illey have 'M 
not discarded logic alit^her and have iHad^ 
violent effons to rid the lay mind of telwmit 
superstition and blindness of social tiadirion,' ,|| 
Il IS not easy lo coerce Ihe mind into ac- i|] 
quiescence after having freed it in one dhec- 
lion, l-ear wiU be effeciive for a lint^ but a ;|| 
day will come when the enlightened mtiyd wtti ; || 
reproach cowardice and emphatically de- 
mand its'own right of independeni judgment, 11 
They have coerced man's body but not his ’ 1 
mind. Those who really want lo lyianniie kiil;i| 
man's mind first, while here on the contiwy 'j| 
they are strengthening the vitality of h4 H.' 
mind. Here indeed ties (he way of escape.' 1 1 
The ‘escape’ has Finally taken place: 
now wait for the coming of Mailreya, the '' 
Buddha of love, and also of Christ, the son * 
of man. Goldmann's ‘dinosaurs' will rise and 
be counted by the million as old Marx, ‘the , 
last of the schoolmen*, leads today's foUo- 
wers of his—lost souls—to a new praxU im¬ 
bued with the ‘human essence* epitomised ' 
by the beggar woman. 

INoten 

fThis has been written for the Fesischnlt in 
honour of Paulos Mar Gregorios, whom I 
fondly call, 'Red Priest’, though he puls on saf¬ 
fron, on the occasion of his 7lsi bir(hday.| 
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How Secure Is Food Security? 

V M Kao 
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t>vclopincnt in its exiensive operations over 
the last IS years The book is rich m 
material, sober in tone and balanced in ap 
proach The story it tells is not pretty but, 
meaifully, there is no attempt to add drama 
and colour toi effect it is tempting to quote 
the following which seems to summanse 
rather well the overall assessment reached in 
the book 


FAMINES bring in their wake screaming 
headlines, programmes with high visibility 
and many brave resolutions to eliminate 
them altogether in the future It could in 
deed be said that famines evoke widespread 
concern at the national and inteinational 
levels It IS also true that the response Irom 
the countries which can help is usually 
quick, generous and inspired by pragmatic 
altruism based on Iheiserception that pro 
longed and mass scale human distress 
anywhere could have chain leactions afiec 
ting others loo And. yet, like an unwelcome 
guest, famines make all haste to appeal to 
leave without actually doing so In fact, in 
recent months, not a single week appears to 
pass untainted by reports about famines It 
IS even possible to discern sigas ot weariness 
among the donors with a problem which 
progressively seems to be getting too big to 
be tackled through charity alone It is only 
to be expected that there would be limits to 
what the countries -either individually 
or collectively through international 
agencies—would be willing to bear to help 
the famine straken 1 here have always been 
influential experts among them who con 
stder famines to be merely a retribution for 
the demographic sins of over-population and 
the number of such experts could easily grow 
as the burden of providing reliel becomes 
uncomfortable 

i^radoxical though it may seem, the pro 
mineni role which international aid and 
programmes have come to play in meeting 
lamines is a sign of detcnoiation in the 
national food security systems rather than 
any improvement By their very nature, 
international interventions remain pnmanly 
reliel oriented operations L ike a fire 
fighting exercise, it is usual for such opera 
tions to get activated when the chain of 
events leading to the disaster has already 
caused much distress and it is equally usual 
for them to depart from the scene as soon 
as the flames are doused into submission 
and the glare of publicity shifts to other pro¬ 
mising locales More important, the fact that 
international mierventions have come to be 
regarded as essential in combating famines 
IS a Idling indication of the growing inability 
of the national authorities to topt with 
famines and to eliminate the factors in the 
economy leading to their recurrence. So long 
as this weakness of the national authorities 
persists. It would be wishful to expect the 
food secuniy systems in the famine-prone 


countries lo function well The reient ex 
periences seem to show that, often, these 
systems cannot handle even the minimal task 
oi distributing the aid received from outside, 
The point is that, while international aid is 
indispensable during unforeseen emergen 
cies the food security systems would be 
good and dependable only to the extent that 
the national authorities develop adequate 
policies and mechanisms for this purpose 
and implemciu them with the necessary 
sense of commitment It would be illusory 
tor the national authorities to look for easy 
and painless alternatives to achieve food 
security for theii populace 

The book under review which looks at the 
problems in pnuviding food security lo large 
populations exposed to (he nsk of famines 
1 $ a notable addition to the analytical 
literature in this field It is the first puhlica 
tion in the series ‘Studies in Rural Poverty' 
being brought out by the internattonai Fund 
foi Agricultural Development (HAD) Its 
perspective is derived from the iwo key ideas 
which have inspired much of the recent 
rescaahes on famines-Sen’s proposition 
that famines are an outcome of a breakdown 
in entitlements and the development 
economist’s peaeptioti that agriculture gets 
low piiority and resources in the plans of 
the developing countries fhe distinctive 
contribution of the study is that it brings 
together the lessons and insights gained bv 
the intemaiional Fund for Agricultural 


Where hunger is due lo drought, disaster or 
siiifc us emergency aspects need to be dealt 
with through food aid and similar program 
mes Bui immediate relief is noi a long term 
solution 10 hunger, since hunger is rooted in 
d stiuctural factor vi7, poverty The poor 
too often have neither the means to produce 
lood nor to buv it to overcome chronic 
hunger various lung term and complemen 
lary steps have to be taken 
As regards the progress towards the goal 
of food security for all, the book notes that 
the 80s were a ‘disappointing decade'’ 
cording to its estimate, "twice as many coun 
tiles aie shun of food loday as they were in 
the nineteen fifties It the woild's total 
cereal production were to be equally dis 
trihuted, then one kilogramme of cereals 
would be available pei peison pci day This 
IS I will the daily minimum requirement 
Fiowever since this distribution is unlouai , 
13 18 million |>cople die of hunger eveiy 
year” This deterioration on the food front 
was an outcome ot lagging by the poor 
lountries in the developmental race- 
’’despitc the efiorts ol many third world 
governmenis income distribution became 
increasingly distorted, ecunomii growth 
faltered and poverty and hunger became 
widespiead" the core material piesented in 
the book on production, supplies, distribu 
non poveits and policy environment at the 
national and international levels is contain 
ed in chapters 3 to 6 T he presentation is in 
the form of tables which get long owing 
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‘■m-m mto ol Mnuriei to be 

cowied—foflowed Iqr brief comnients on the 
pul and emeising situations in the main 
reipons of the developing world. Some ef¬ 
fort would be needed on the part of the 
reader to comprehend this material reflec¬ 
ting the interplay of complex forces in 
diverK societies but the material would be 
exceedingly useful for those like researchers, 
pcdicy-makers and administrators having 
special interest in the theme of food security. 

This reviewer found the basic argument 
of the book tracing the weaknesses of the 
food security systems to the absence of 
broad-based and participatory agricultural 
growth quite persuasive. As the book 
observes, “Food and agriculture were ac¬ 
corded a relatively passive role in economic 
development thinking and strategy articula¬ 
tion”. This lukewarm strategy towards 
agricultural growth along with inequitable 
distribution of land leads to the emergence 
of large masses of “food-insecure who lack 
adequate access to productive assets and to 
off-farm employment. {they include) 
landless, land-poor, small fishermen, 
nomadic pastoralisls, small-scale livestock¬ 
owning households, rural artisans and 
women”. It might be a good idea for IFAD 
to pursue further the clues provided by the 
book under review through detailed regional 
studies which may give valuable insights into 
how food security systems are influenced 
and get conditioned in diverse socio¬ 
economic settings. 

A word about an indicator developed in 
the book to characterise the food security 
status of a country. The indicator is designed 
to classify countries (according to the food 
security status) into three groups, ‘lair’, 
■poor’ and ‘very poor'. U is based on three 
variables .scleaed in the light of availability 
of data: “The fotxl producuon trend over 
1979-81 to 1988, the food supply measured 
in calories as a percentage of rcquirenieni 
in 1987 and the trend of food supply 
measured as the percentage annual growth 
in per capita Daily Energy Supply (DES) 
between l%9-71 and 1984-86!’ In the first 
place, countries are categorised separately by 
each variable, taking into account the values 
of the concerned variable Thus, each coun¬ 
try gets three status indicator showing their 
position separately by the three variables. 
Food Security Status is then defined in terms 
of the different combinations of variable- 
specific status shown by the triples. ’Fair’ 
status indicates a country which is surplus in 
food supply and has stable or increasing— 
; e, non-decreasing—produaion and supp¬ 
ly trends. ’Poor' sums is assigned to a coun¬ 
try which is surplus in food supply and has 
either production or supply declining, but 
not both. ‘Very poor’ includes countries 
which are deficit in supply or have declin¬ 
ing trends in both production and supply. 
Annex Hi in the book contains explanations 
concerning the construction of the indicator 
and the country-wise dau on the variables 
and status categories. Reseaichers working 
on food security and related themes would 


find Annex HI of partiddar hiAp and in^ 
teresi. One could think of anundrer of vrays 
in which the indicator developed in the book 
could be improved. ‘Deflctt/surplus’ supply 
status could be defined on the basis of an 
average for a three-year or five-year period 
as the status given fay a single year might be 
misleading, particularly in cross-sectional 
studies of large number of countries with 
diverging and fluctuating weather regimes. 
AKso, it might be of interest to analyse the 
stability of the food security status of a 
country over a numfaier of successive years 
to check the robustness of the indicatoi 
against quirky stati.stical data. While im¬ 
provements are obviously posrible, the book 
appears to have taken a promising step 
towards developing a useful indicator which 
at the same time is simple to calculate and 
understand. It may be mentioned that, out 
of the 114 developing countries covered by 
the analysis, 34, i e, nearly a half, were found 
lo have ’very poor' food security status. This 
was true of 35 out of 49 low-income develop¬ 
ing countries One can hardly ask for more 
convincing evidence on the factors behind 
the outbreak and persistence of famines. Ap¬ 
parently, so many are living so close to the 
brink that even mild tremors can cause 
widespread breakdowns and crises. 

Writers on grim topics like famines face 
a dilemma about the note on which to con¬ 
clude their story. The authors of the book 
under review choo.se to be optimistic when 
they observe, “the experience gained in those 
difficult years will stand us in good stead as 
the world moves towards greater unity.. 
only through strengthened international co¬ 
operation will the right to food be achieved 
for everyone. The challenge is a daunting 
one But the elements to forge a new con¬ 
sensus to make the right lo food a reality 
arc at hand in the Eia.st and West, South and 
North!’ The plain truth is that the main 
culprits responsible for famines and the 
resultant widespread human distress are the 
elites in ihc.se countries who wield authori¬ 
ty and control resources. Not looking 
beyond their own narrow interests, they 
remain indifferent to the plight of countlc.ss 
of their countrymen whose lives wither away 
without a chance to bloom. They are ruthless 
in concentrating power in theii hands, have 
insatiable lust for resources and practice with 
great skill sophisticated kinds of populism 
lo project themselves as saviours of the poor. 
It IS unthinkable that, short of a major 
political upheaval, they would ever Share 
I heir povrer and resources with others, much 
less with the poor who form the support 
base for the power, status and privileges of 
the elite. The book could be faulted for being 
quite naive in its optimism. However, on se¬ 
cond thoughts, it occurs to us that optimism 
may have some merit as it could give a sense 
of purpose and direction to the many 
dedicated individuals and organisations 
helping famine victims. Pessimists could 
only add to the gathering gloom and ha-sten 
the arrival of the very doomsday that they 
predict. 
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I THE post-ftnaissance post-suennric revolu 
t tion witnessed ihe emergence of a Idith in 

I ' human rationality which almost equalled the 
faith in religion in an earlier age 11 religion 
was the worldview of the middle ages na 
tionality and science became the worldview 
t of the modern age It impacted on the way 
1 we perceived ourselves and the world around 
I us. in a significant way, it impacted on the 
I way we related to other human beings other 
specKS, nature itself its sway has been com 
piete and total in the last three centuries bar 
ring the anti-intellectualism and the celebra 
tion of the irrational in a certain stream of 
thought in Europe at the turn of the cen 
tury, a reflection of the unsettling times 
TIk discovery of the subtoascious and the 
unconscious m the realm ot psychology 
J opened up new areas for exploration and 
< ai^ificani questions were raised about the 
‘ ‘conscious’, ‘rational’ human self It came 
I to be recognised that emotion has an impoi 
‘ tant role to play in human existence Yet. 
i psychology became the ‘science’ ot the 
/human mind, seated in the 100year old 
I tnalytical tradition of science 
j This IS ihe context in which both science 
’ and history grew Science came to stand for 
I a rational endeavour aimed ai a search lor 
I ‘truth’, and for a completely ‘objective’ ‘bias 
it ftee’ way of looking at reality History an 
^ hiiellectuai pursuit concerned with the rccoi 
eding, documentation and interpretation ot 
the past, also evolved within the broad 
■j parameters of the scicntilic quest lor 
[t truth’/'ract’ Nineteenth century objcctivi 
^ ty led to the insatiable desire for recor 
thog/collecting facts which were so many, by 
I their very nature, that ahe historian’s task 
I became never-ending 1 be search for Ucis 
J became perennial as it were, and the obses 
«on acute 

Certain developments in modern societies 
undercut the basis of these claims to objec 
. tivity The women’s liberation movement 
I posed questions about the man-centred, ra 
I tional universe of science and demanded 
(Validation of the ‘subjective’, ‘irrational’, 
dVnotional' It drew attention to the 
^ economics of house work, importance of re 
i production—ail the aspects of reality which 
have been obscured by the scientific outlook 
' The ‘progressive nature of science also came 
under question as modern societies became 
aaoie aware of the damage done to nature 
’’iffjf these forces. In a different way the youth, 
Uliident (and workers, in some parts) 
luHMements the world over in the 60s raised 
bailous doubts about the desirability of the 
N|)ik of plenty and abundance that modern 
laaienct delivered The structured, organis 
|«d, regimented modern societies could no 
I kuiger contain Ihe turmod within them The 


social discomfort lesulted from prosperity, 
till promise of modern science Thus, ir 
nprcssibic doubts surfaced about something 
like scicnit whiih accounts for the 
smoothness and seductiveness ol modern 
lift, but also lor Hiroshima. Chernobvl and 
Bhopal 

Objectivity in history became a debatable 
issue in the 20th centuiy That history could 
be ‘subjective’ and biased’ was made more 
than obvious during the anti-colonial 
movements The white version ol Ihe history 
ot colomscd SOCK ties was heavily coloured 
bs the while perspeitive and far removed 
from anv criterion of ‘truth’ The use and 
abuse of history in Nan Germany was 
another cast in point The enure theory ot 
the \rvan race was invented and then used 
in order to wipe out a large section ot 
humanity from the lart of the eaith How 
OIK s (scrspectivi and framework colours 
one s undcrsiandinv of history is more than 
evident in the RSS/BIP version of Indian 
history in recent times Changing perspcc 
iivc(s) also determine the choice ot subject 
mailer in history writing ll is not as if 
historical diKumcms records about ihc 
peasantry or iht workers did not exist in the 
19th century But tho Vuior an pic 
iKcupation with political history, i c, the 
histors ol thi rulers ol humankind did not 
allow them lo see other sections of socitiy 
in history It is only with a change in 
perspective that peasants, workers, liibals 
women have begun to be rerognised as sub 
jeets of history 

Bharat ki Chhap is located in this ion 
text where both siicnct and history are los 
ing thiir ilaims lo ‘objectivity' and ‘truih’ 

It comments on the relationship between 
the ‘subjective’ and ihc objertivc’, two parts 
ol reality which have been assigned two 
scpaiati, independent compartments in 
modern intelleilual discourse The book tries 
10 show that there is no objective reality 
independent of the subject, as it weie “what 
we find has much to do with whai we arc 
looking tor And how we see what we find 
lias lo do with what our framework is” (p 18) 

I hemes related to the issue of science and 
technology in Indian history have been ex 
plored here in the form of reflections of 
indisiduals who were originally cast as 
‘K'porters’ and ’anchor -persons' in the film 
The book, by retaining this format and the 
use ol the journey metaphor, also originally 
employed in the film, has made the presen¬ 
tation ideally suited to the comment it is try¬ 
ing lo make on the nature of ‘truth’ The 
thought processes of these individuals are 
made transparent as they travel back and 
toith in time and thus, keeps the readet con 
scious of how a framework evolves in con 


lintnti inuractKin With the outtitk W6>rld 

1 hough the book is organised in • 
chronological sequence m the conventional 
sense of the term, insomuch as pre-history 
IS lotlowed by ancient history followed by 
medieval peri^ and then modern times, this 
apparent temporal sequence is broken every 
now and then as. tor example; when Amrita, 
listening to an anthropologist narrate the 
history of human evolution wonders what 
IV so superior about human beings’’ What 
are the iriiena ol deciding the ‘fittest’ who 
survive in evolution^ “We continue to wage 
wars, spread destruction, violence and 
death arc these then the mark of supenor 
bcingsi Or are those man made discnmina- 
itons those talsi* liieraichies, that uncaring 
interfenme in natural processes, that diwup- 
tion ot nature’s balance—arc they the 
mark'’” (p 12) Amrita’s thoughts travel to 
the birds their twittering and chattering— 
their ama/ing range of vocal expression is 
this not communication'’ Ur the precision 
with which winter visitor birds grrive Is this 
not sense of time’ Do these attributes make 
them qualify lor the category ol superior 
beings’ Ol when Maitrevi, talking about the 
lontinental drill, says ‘‘Not even the con 
tinents an lived ot eternal, nations, coun 
tries, regions are even less so, being very 
much our own creations' (p I0| How do 
we define we’ and they' when everything 
It subject to change oi when Amnia, took 
ing at the Harappan artefacts, notices the 
continuity in the iiiltural concretised in 
ohierts like be ads, bangles, the ‘daneing girl' 
and wonders il a lot of what has been turned 
‘Indian is nix ‘Harappan’’ Would the 
Aryaiiiscd Hindus taki note ol this’ The 
complexitv of Iht issut of identity- 
national iigional communal —IS brought 
out well in Ihe presentation 

lh( past providts a locale for taking a 
cnitcal look at the present fhe rums of the 
Harappan cities remind Rajan of the 
vulnerability of uiies based on centralised 
powci structures whereby scientific know 
ledge also bee onus the preserve oi the dumi- 
nani seetteins of the society Are our present 
day cities any different from the Harappan 
cities in that sense’ What lies ahead for us. 
then’ 

Very lomplise themes like US history have 
been handled with equal dexterity in this 
fashion We find Maitreyi, a oomputer seten- 
iisi by profession, struggle with the issue of 
epic and historv She is neither a literary 
critic nor a historian Vet she tries to make 
sense of the two— epic and history Where 
does one draw the luie between reality and 
imagination’ She nonces different versions 
of the Gulf war being written, history in the 
making, as it were Do these accounts not 
carry varying perspectives of their authors, 
coming IS they do from different m- 
iionalities’ Is history, then, not subjective 
or biased’ Lpic, on the other hand,» con¬ 
sidered to be a work of imagination. The 
epic provides ideals for a society and weaves 
It together with a historical narrative. The 
issue IS how real is the history >n the epic 
and also how ‘fictional’ is the hard redity 
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ill UfUityf ithotery pnrriy factiorf tnd epic 
purely iiMginBtive? 

The theme of the book, science in history, 
nim the most obvious question ‘what is 
scieno^ becuue what we know as science to- 
may have been known by a totally dif¬ 
ferent name in a different historical context. 
The issue comes to a head in the Ofsi Tew 
chapten of the book, for example, when one 
of the characters, Amrita, wonders whether 
by composing the Bhtmbaitkar rock pain¬ 
tings in her camera frame she was not snat- 
ddng them out of their context attaching her 
own meanings to them? For us, today the 
paimings are a work of art and signify the 
technical and scientific ability to represent 
three dimensional world in two dimensional 
form. But the question remains—why did 
the stone age people draw picture.s on rock? 

There is a problem here in the sense that 
one is looking for science in a lime and a 
context where none; probably, existed, if one 
takes into account the sensibilities of con¬ 
temporary people The authors being aware 
of this problem, define science in extremely 
broad terms, e g, “the process of searching 
for answers to a series of interrelated ques¬ 
tions” (p 15), “part of a search for a whole 
way of life—a worldview... also a search for, 
and on understanding of ways of living 
and thinking”. At one place in the book, 
the basic principle of science has been iden¬ 
tified as “an c^nness to new and different 
ideas” (p 99). 

Ihking one’s cues from the authors, if 
science is derined as a method of understan¬ 
ding and interacting with the i^ysical reality, 
then this vms true of human avilisation from 
pre-history to modern times. Human beings 
have always, ever since home sapiens came 
into existence, tried to make sense of the 
physical/natural world around them in order 
to be able to evolve viable survival strategies. 
This attempt at understanding and inter¬ 
acting with (intervening in) the control of 
nature has. perhaps, been given different 
names in different hi.storical periods. 
Religion probably was an eariiei name tor 
it. Science is a modern name And this fact 
is important. 

it is important that we locate ‘science’, a 
modern concept/phenomenon, in its time 
and space. There is a need to emphasise the 
fact that science is defined as: (a) specialis¬ 
ed body of knowledge/information about 
the physical world which has got further sub¬ 
divided into bnmehes like physics, chemistry, 
biology, mathematics, etc—a definition 
which the authors are not comfortable with; 
(b) a method of understanding and cvolv 
ing ways of Biteracting with the physical 
reality, a definition which the authors share 
to a greater extent, is something that 
originated, evolved, and gained prominence 
in a certain historical period, i e, post¬ 
renaissance and in a certain geographical 
location, i e, western Europe. How recent 
this development is in human history is ex¬ 
pressed succinctly by the historian of 17th 
century England, Christopher Hill. Even in 
the 17th century known to the world for 
Newton’s discovery of the Law of Gravity, 


the bdu^diuiies' between science and 
religion/magic were not at all clearly drawn. 
“It is only from our modern vantage point 
that we can Kparate what is' ‘rational’ in 
seventeenth century science from what is 
not...only in the course of the century did 
the laws of nature harden and congeal: 
meanwhile scientists were, of all men, the 
most anxious to demonstrate that science 
proves the existence of Ood” {The World 
Turned Upside Down Penguin, 1982). 

Developments in the 17th century England 
indicate that whatever was mechanically in¬ 
explicable came to be known as ‘irrational’ 
and was thus lost to the scientific discourse 
in time. The ‘irrational’ survived in a more 
insidious way in people’s lives. How else 
would one explain the mushrooming of 
mystical cults in the US or the popularity 
of Kapra’s Too of Physics, a book that deals 
with the relationship between mysticism and 
modern physics, or for that matter, a not so 
insignificant section of US-based Indian 
scientists who flock to Puttaparti in 
Bang-ilore to seek the blessings of Sai Baba? 

Religion and science, irrational and ra¬ 
tional, spititual and material—the division 
of leality into mutually exclusive categories 
happen^ in western Europe in I6th-17ih 
centuries when these societies were undergo¬ 
ing structural transformations of a revolu¬ 
tionary kind. Prior to this, all these 
categories were part of one fabric. It is im¬ 
portant to emphasise this point as ii makes 
us con.scious of the boundaries, both tem¬ 
poral and spatial, of science. It has an im¬ 
portant implication for us today when 
science has come to ,he accepted as a 
historically perennial, almost ubiqiious 
category and has impacted on our ability to 
see things that do not fall within its 
boundaries. 

Hharai Ki Chhap, though being critical of 
the impact of science on certain social 
dcvelopmems and also expressing unease 
about its reductionist, uni-dimensional ap¬ 
proach to reality, does accept ihe parameter 
of science while looking at history. The 
crucial theme of ‘stagnation’ and 'progress’ 
in Indian history has been analysed and 
understood in a problematic way, coming as 
it does from the perspective of science. We 
will take up a few instances from the book 
to illustrate our point. 

First, the nature of historical evidence 
cited in the book. In the first few chapters 
of the book, the evidence comes from ail do¬ 
mains of life-r-social organisation, polity, 
economy, culture, knowledge—scientific or 
otherwise. For example—the tool-making or 
Ihe cave paintings of Ihe pre-historic peo¬ 
ple, the ruins of the Harappan cities or their 
cultural artefacts which throw light on their 
religion, commerce, economy, social 
organisation, tool-making skills—a wide 
canva:> of contemporary life: As we move 
ahead in time, the nature of evidence 
becomes more specialised, for example the 
section on Ayun^a and astronomy and the 
context in which this selective evidence is 
placed recedes funher in badeglound. As the 
historical evidence becomes more amenable 


to our undersUHuting'bf actence 
need to ask the question ‘what then 
science’ is no longer there The most *tt%-, f 
ing example of this is the section which dedbt-fi 
with the period AD 1600-1800, 
‘Stagnation and a Chanfl-- : 
ng World'. The authors here seem to be ie'-j 
disappointed with the impasse in sdendlhf^, 
knowledge reached in the Indian subconti- • 
nent that their entire focus shifts to westerai '•! 
Europe where momentous happenings like 
the renaissance and the scientific revolution> % 
were taking place and there is little discus^ 
sion of what was happening in Indian socie- .. 
ty in those two centuries which were of much 
significance if one were concerned about 
looking at the indigenous socioies not simp- ' 
iy as pas.sive entities which got severely im* . 
pacted by colcmialism but as historical con¬ 
texts with their own dynamics that need to 
be understood/analys^. 

There is a reason why the authors’ 
perspective of science has dominated their 
view of the Indian past. Western Europe and 
later North America have constantly been 
the reference points for the rest of the world 
ever since revolution's—agrarian. industnaL 
scientiric—to name a few—happened there 
The birth of capitalism and the resultant 
abundance and plenty for a certain section 
of society in tho.se countries has made them 
the yardsticks for ‘progress’, as it were What 
happened to today's third world countries 
was the reverse side of these revolutionary; 
progressive changes. These countries had to 
live with the legacy of colonialism which 
meant having to live with a distorted vetskm 
of ‘progress', ‘modernity’, whatever name 
one may like to give it, which was foisted 
upon an indigenous context. This context 
was not passive as has been implied in the 
impact-response scheme, but certainly was 
not resilient enough to be able to ke^ its 
contours intact in the face of the full impact 
of capital. Destruction of the indigenous 
handloom industry and the turning of India 
into an exporter of rare cotton is one glar¬ 
ing example of that. 


All that was Indian was not comfdetely 
destroyed Historians are discovering more 
and more examples of Indian institti- 
tions/iraditions which interacted actively, in 
different spheres of life: with the British wid, 
in fact, gave it the shape it finally assumed. 

It is true, nonetheless, that modern 
capitalism did divide the globe into two 
spheres—haves and have-nots. This divide 
was made truly poignant because of two 
factors—(a) the integration of global 
economy and (b) the coming into existence 
of a self-conscious civilisation and its people. 
This experience does lead to the question 
among the intelligentsia of thM worid coun¬ 
tries, why did they become the winners and 
we the losers? Questions of this kind help 
one reveal certain aspects of Indian histmy 
but obscure as much, if not more: as far as 
understanding the complexity of the 
dynamics and scale of change in Indian 
history is concerned. 

This is more than evident in the ex|dana- 
tions given for stagnation in scientific 
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knowledge in the book Ikke^ tor example, 
the case of developments m mathematics. In 
the authors' perception, the developments 
m mathematics reached an impasse around 
1100 AD because in India, mathematics was 
closely linked with astronomy When the lat¬ 
ter stagnated bciau'e of the brahmanical 
sanctions on crossing the sea, mathemalics 
siso stagnated The authors counterposc it 
against developments in Europe where social 
demands for navigation on the sea and for 
time-keeping led to greater and greater ac 
cuncy in astronomical knowledge which 
contributed to further developments in 
science 

Here, we would like to emphasise the fact 
that bnihmaracal orthodoxy was a reflection 
of the changing times, what the authors call 
stagnation, and not the cause for it A 
significant change was taking place in the 
post-Gupta period, from big empires/ 
kingdoms to small fiefdoms/principaluies, 
from an outward looking economy which 
Ihnved si^Hcantly because of its trade with 
Roman empire to a more inwardly onented 
economy, from several centunes of growing 
strength of the community to a significant 
decline in its strength, from several cinturies 
of conflict between the brahmins and the 
prosperous merchants to a slow but sure 
stabilisation of brahmanical power 
Brahmans as a social group became more 
orthodox because of the threat they had 
experienced for a long time. 

This was the context for the ‘stagnation* 
in knowledge or theoretical knowledge lo 
be more piecise ‘progress' took place in a 
penod winch is known as the ‘Golden Age' 
in Indian history in conventional historio 
graphy Aryabhatta lived in the Gupta 
penod, a period when Hindu culture attain 
ed peaks of achievement Here one has to 
bear in mind the fact that there is an impor 
tani linkage between the availability of social 
surplus and the growth of theoretical 
knowledge, a fact which the authors 
themselves have emphasised while talking 
about growth of cities and me related growth 
of science But while talking about develop 
ments in mathematii s and astronomy in the 
Gupta penod, they do not underline the fact 
that Aryabhatta b^amc possible in a society 
wheie the city dweller lived in prosperity 
Guptas were the last imperial clan in India 
who drew upon resources from vast areas of 
the subcontinent 

The period that followed was mat ked by 
fragmentation of political authority, 
localisation of political economic social ac 
tivity, decline of trade with the west, 
emergence of localised village eronomics— 
factors which may not have been conducive 
to the growth of theoretical knowledge of 
the kind that the Gupta period witnessed, 
but did release lot of social energy which is 
visible in the growth of regional languages, 
hierature, culture which were veiy much part 

a decentralised power structure. In which 
ease we have reasons to ask the question- 
should we bemoan the decline ol the Gupta 
empire or should we, instead, look at it as 
a positive developmeni^ 


Another point is why give so much im<- 
portance to Europeans navigating on the 
high seas and Indians not being able to do 
so due to religious sanction? The Portuguese, 
unlike the Indians, were the first ones to rule 
over the high seas How do they compare, 
in the long run with west Europeans in the 
area of growth of scientific knowledge** 
Developments in western Europe do not 
serve as good reference points in ifnderstan- 
ding the dynamics in another society 

In the pieceding paragiaphs we have been 
talking about theoretical knowledge as a 
single broad category If one looks at dil 
ferent branches ot knowledge, explanations 
lor the developments in each one of them 
are even more context-specific For example; 
Romila 1 hapar points out that in the Gupta 
period, “the study of mathematics was an 
exception and provided a bndge” between 
the theoretical knowledge imparted in 
brahmanical institutions and Buddhist 
monasteries and the technical specialised 
knowledge that remained in the hands ol the 
guilds {Hatory of India, Penguin, p ISS) 
Thus, the iheorv/practice divide which the 
authors assign to a later penod in Indian 
history was verv much a fact even in the 
period of growth of scientific knowledge 
Mathematics developed because foi certain 
reasons it brought theoretical and practical 
knowledge togethei 

To take another example, the contrast 
posed between the democratisation ol 
knowledge as a lesult of spread of literacy 
in 16th 17th centuries and the development 
of a strong written tradition in Europe on 
the one hand, and the continuance of oral 
tradition in India on the othei, a fact which 
led to the concentration of knowledge in the 
hands of the biahmans, the top stratum in 
the social hicraithy is not so clear cut, in 
' fact 

Firstly, It IS debatable how democratic the 
new written tiadiiion was While it is true 
that the revolutionary changes in the social 
hierarchies in western Europe and certain 
other developments like growth ol ver 
nacular languages, discovery and widespread 
use of the printing press, especially in the 
early penod when it was considerably cheap, 
did lead lo the opening up of the realm of 
literacy, education, knowledge to a wider sec 
lion of society it is also tiue that the 
possibilities that opened up got actualised 
only to a limited extent One has only to look 
at 17th century England, especially the 
period from 1640 1660, the really turbulent 
decade's when radical ideas and sects came 
up in large numbers One ol the radicals, in 
fact, had hoped to bridge the split between 
‘useless specialised scholars and ill-educated 
practical men", the latter denoting the ar 
tisans, craftsmen, journey men of 17th cen 
tury England (C Hill, The tl'orld TUrned 
Upside Donn) Bui sadly enough, this was 
the time when spe lalisation set in And as 
we know, today’s specialists keep the reigns 
of knowledge as much in their hands as the 
earlier day brahmans did' 

Secondly, wtnie it is true that the large 
middle class that came into existence in 


western Buropewi sacMxits tidlUM Moest 
to form^ educMion, it» alio trtw that the 
vast resources requinMi for maintaming this 
middle section of society, the mainstay of 
western democracies came; hmoncaliy, from 
the colonies, to a substantial decree—-first 
through sheer plunder, loot and oceanic wtr- 
fare. and then later through unequal terms 
of trade. One might risk saying that in the 
three-four cemunes* long history of export 
and import between the ‘ocadeni’ and the 
‘orient’, the fooner substantially exported its 
problems to the latter It is no accident that 
historically the growth of democracy in 
England cotnaded with the growth of a 
highly exploitative, repressive and pater¬ 
nalistic colonial regime in India The col¬ 
onial regimes were the reverse side of western 
democracies 

Ihirdly, oral tradition stayed with the 
brahmans, which is true, but to say that this 
fact accounts for the lack of democratisa¬ 
tion of knowledge in India is not tenable 
because in iact, the brahmans,‘over a penod 
of time had nothing significant to offer, cut 
off as they were, specially in north India, 
from the rest of the society because of-the 
closing in of their ranks In fact, it seems 
It IS the brahmans who suffered and their 
knowledge stagnated as they lost touch with 
the people The brahmanical knowledge was 
not democratised but there was enough 
knowledge which rested with other sections 
of society and which did develop in those 
very centunes when brahmanical knowledge 
stagnated A number of new subcasies 
emerged between AD 800-1200 who were 
associated with technical professions, as lor 
instance, those requiring surgical, medical, 
or mathemaucal knowledge while the 
brahmans were busy attacking these profes 
sions as low occupations Contemporary 
commenlaries on Manu condemned 
mechanical work, and “this category ol 
work included the construction ot bridges 
and embankments to control the flow of 
water” (1 hapar. History of India, Vol I, p 
25?) The relationship between scientiflc 
knowledge and the social context in which 
It grows IS much more complex than the ex 
planaitons given in the book 

The critique in the preceding paragraphs 
should not obscure the fact that Bharat ki 
C hhap has certainly made history alive and 
relevant to our present, a significant con 
tnbution in itself With its beautiful illustra¬ 
tions and creative form of presentation, the 
book makes history so very attractive 
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■ • ■ ■ • _ • __ SPECIAL ARnajBSi . 

Integrating Poverty Alleviation Programmes 
with Development Strategies 

Indian Experience 

C' H Hanumantha Rao 

This paper examines the potential and prospects for integrating the major Poverty Alleviation Programmes 
(PAPs) in rural areas with overall development. The potential for such integration, it is suggested, is quite high, 
both by way of better choice of activities and more effective implementarion of the activities chosen, the latter 
being far more important than the former. Devising appropriate institutional mechanisms for planning the activities 
under PAPs within the framework of area development planning and, more particularly, for their effective 
implementation constitutes the biggest challenge in the drive for eradication of rural poverty. 


THE question of integration of the poverty 
alleviation objective with the overall develop¬ 
ment strategy has to be distinguished from 
the issue of integrating PAPs with the overall 
development strategy. The former is con¬ 
cerned basically with questions like invest¬ 
ment priorities (e g, the relative importance 
to be given to the wage-goods sector, 
e g, agriculture), choice of techniques (with 
implications for the magnitude of employ¬ 
ment generation) and location of projects 
(in low wage or less developed areas versus 
developed areas), etc, so. that the normal 
growth process leads to adequate employ¬ 
ment and income generation for the poor 
in an environment of food security. In brief, 
this approach seeks to maximise the ‘trickle 
down* or ‘percolation’ effects for the poor 
from the growth process consistent with 
economic efficiency. The latter approach, 
i e; integration of PAPs with overall develop¬ 
ment strategy seeks to ensure that the 
existing or modified PAPs, as they operate, 
subserve the goals of overall dcvciopmcm 
such as the sustained increase in GNP 
through the increa.se in the productivity of 
resources, augmenting the employment 
generating potential in the economic system, 
conservation of environment, technological 
ui^radation, human development, etc. 

These two approaches are not mutually 
contradiaory but reinforce each other, in 
fact, the failure to integrate the poverty 
alleviation objective with the twerall dc'vclop- 
ment strategy has necessitated the launching 
of specific PAPs under the strategy of ‘direct 
anack’ on poverty. The proliferation of 
PAPs. on the other itand, without adequate 
integration with the overall goals of develop¬ 
ment, has led to the inefficient use of the 
large chunk of resources allocated to PAPs 
on account of weak linkages with growth, 
low potential for sustained employment 
generation and insufficient impact on social 
development and protection of environment. 
This trend, if unchecked, can undermine the 
objectives of economic growth as well as 
poverty idleviation. The fint issue, still a live 
one; is extremely important, but the present 


paper is basically concerned with the latter 
issue of integrating the PAPs with the overall 
development strategics. 

■DlCHOrOMV BfTWEfcN AORICl.'tTtJRAl. 

GWJWTH AND Rural Povlutv 
A t LLVIATION 

The link between agricultural develop¬ 
ment and poverty alleviation was clearly visi¬ 
ble in the first few years of planning in India 
when land reform and irrigation develop¬ 
ment were given a pre-eminent place. With 
the introduction of new technology in the 
mid-60s, increasing yield per hectare of crop¬ 
ped area rather than increasing cropping 
intensity became the central concern and the 
locus of agricultural growth shifted to the 
developed regions and the prosperous 
farmers. Although there is some reversal of 
this trend in the 80s, the employment 
elasticity in agriculture for the country as 
a whole has declined significantly, the 
elasticity becoming negative in the tradi¬ 
tional green revolution belt. 

The failure of agricultural growth to make 
a sizeable dent on rural poverty has led 
policy-makers to focus attention on the 
strategy of ‘direct attack’ on poverty through 
PAPs. In this process, the tendency to view 
agricultural dewtlopment programmes as dif¬ 
ferent from those for poverty alleviation and 
vice versa has become quite pronounced. 
Those concerned with raising agricultural 
productivity are preoccupied exclusively with 
technologies and input combinations to raise 
yield per hectare and with the ‘progressive 
farmers' and developed regions where the 
results are quick and substantial. They are 
not as much concerned with smalt farmm 
or with extending technologies and practices 
which increase employment in areas where 
poverty is widespread. On the other hand, 
in the pursuit of poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes such as Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme (IROP) and Jawahar 
Ro^r Vbjana (JRY), etc, one does not find 
adequate concern for undertaking activities 
like soil conservation, water harvesting, . 


drainage and construction of field channels 
which raise agricultural productivity. In fact, 
in the field one often finds each department 
considering the other as a rival competing 
for staff and other resources. This approach 
is detrimental to raising agricultural produc¬ 
tivity as well a.s to alleviating rural pmerty 
on a .sustained basis. 

PAPs: Overview oi- Experience 

Agriculture in India continues to be a 
decentralised activity where millions ot in¬ 
dividual farmers take decisions, in a free 
institutional setting, regarding investment, 
crops to lie grown, input-mix to be used, and 
the amount of produce to be sold, etc, within 
the infrastructural and policy environment 
provided by the government. Because of this, 
the allocation of resources by the farmers 
has by and laige, been efficient even though 
the direct impact of this on poverty allevia¬ 
tion has not been significant, indeed, there 
are certain negative effects on environment 
owing to the adverse externalities arising 
from this decision-making process, such as 
those associated with the extension of 
cultivation to the hill slopes and marginal 
lands. 

In contrast to the decision-making pro¬ 
cess in agriculture, PAPs represent essentially 
top-down ventures heavily dependent on the 
bureaucracy. As a consequence, the felt 
needs of the people do not get sufficient at¬ 
tention and the activities chosen are very 
often ill-suited to the local resource en¬ 
dowments. In the absence oi market institu¬ 
tions and owing to the infirmities in the 
working of the non-market institutions, like 
the government departments and represen¬ 
tative local institutions, together with the 
extreme reluctance to involve NGOs in the 
designing and implementation of PAPs, a 
number of intermediaries are found to 
operate in a clandestine manner between the 
government and the beneficiaries. This has 
resulted in large leakages and inefficiencies 
in the implementation of PAPs. 

Despite these inefficiencies, the contribu- 
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tion of PAPs to the observed reduction in 
rural poverty has been signiricant. In regions 
where agricultural growth is slow and 
poverty is widespread, the various PAPs ac¬ 
count for more than half the incremental in¬ 
comes of the rural poor in the recent period 
IRao, Ray and Subbarao I988|. 

Om a period of time, there has been a 
signiHcant shift in the composition of self- 
employment activities under IRDP away 
from the primary sector activities such as 
animal husbaiulry towards secondary and 
tertiary sector activities where the cafntal- 
output ratios are generally lower and the 
leakages are much smaller. Moreover, con¬ 
trary to the fears expressed regarding the 
economic viability of the poorer household 
enterprises [Rath 1985], the concurrent 
evaluation studies show that the lower 
income households have been able to achieve 
better results than upper income households, 
both in terms of lower capital-output ratios 
and smaller leakages (Rao and Raiigaswamy 
1988). The performance of IRDP was found 
to be distinctly better in the infrastruaurally 
developed regions where the awareness levels 
and bargaining power of the beneficiaries 
are also higher [Subbarao 1985). 

However, the self-employment activities 
are weakly integrated with area devdoiment 
planning resulting in lack of flexibility both 
in the selection of activities suiting local 
resource endowments and in devising 
methods for implementation. Wage- 
employment programmes are also insuffi¬ 
ciently integrated with plans for area 
development. The assets created are mostly 
of the type which do not have a potential 
for sustained increase in employment over 
a period of time. Further, the upper income 
groups in the rural areas seem to have been 
the major beneficiaries from the assets 
created, whereas the assets created exclusive¬ 
ly for the benefit of the poor such as hous 
ing and irrigation for marginal farmers, etc, 
are relatively few [Hirway et al 1991}. 

ParENTlAl FOR iNTETiRAnON OF PAPs 
WITH OVERALl DEVttOPMFNl 
SiRATbCIES 

The integration of PAPs with agricultural 
development can be made effective by 
strengthening the land-base foi the pour, 
particularly women among them, through 
the effective implementation of the existing 
legislation on land reform. Since there is an 
active land market in the countryside where 
farmers having access to resources are able 
to augment their landholdings, it would be 
desirable to advance long-term loans on 
liberal terms to the landless poor for the pur¬ 
chase of land. The recent decision of the 
government of India to permit loans for pui- 
chase of land under IRDP is a step in the 
right direction. 

The existing policy of containing popula¬ 
tion growth is not strictly a poverty allevia¬ 
tion programme but unless it is integrated 
with income generating programmes and 
social development for the poor, it would be 


difficttlt to fflotivam them to Hmii the size 
of their families. The ofTkial policy has so 
fat treated population growth essentially as 
exogeneous to the developmental process. 
However, the experience over the plan period 
in different parts of the country has shown 
that the decline in fertility levels is very much 
influenced by the levels of social and 
economic development such as age at mar¬ 
riage of girls, infant morthlity rate, literacy 
levels (particulaily for females), and income 
levels, etc 

Given the appropriate land and popula¬ 
tion policies, there are three major poten¬ 
tial areas for integration of PAPs with overall 
development strategy. They are: (i) stepping 
up existing wage-employment programmes 
in rural areas for capital construction in 
agriculture and for eco-development; 
(ii) stimulating the growth of household and 
small-scale rural industries by integrating 
them with the existing self-employment pro¬ 
grammes like IRDP; and (iii) acceleration in 
the pace of social development in rural areas. 
The rest of this paper is devoted to the 
examination of various programmes in these 
three areas from the point of view of their 
integration with overall devdopment. 

WaCiE-F,MPIjOYMENT Proorammes 

JRY, a major wage-employment pro¬ 
gramme, was launched m the last year of the 
Seventh Plan by merging the two ongoing 
wage-employment programmes, viz. 
National Ruial Employment Programme 
(NREP) and Rural i.andless Employment 
Guarantee Programme (Rl.EGP). JRY is 
expected to generate nearly 1,000 million 
mandays of employment per annum, the 
centre’s tontribution to the expenditure 
being 80 per cent and the states' share 20 
per cent. Unlike the previous programmes 
which could not cover a laige number of 
villages, the JRY is being implemented in all 
the villages in the country. 

Central assistance to the states for JRY 
IS distributed in proportion to the rural poor 
of each state lo the total numb« of rural 
poor in the country. Out of this allocation 
for each state, 28 per cent is earmarked for 
varioas schemes at the state level (20 per cent 
earmarked for Million Weil Scheme (MWS) 
for poor SC/STT farmers, 6percent foi hous¬ 
ing under the Indira Awaas Yojana (lAY) 
and 2 per cent as administrative costs). The 
remaining 72 per cent is allocated to districts 
on the basis of an index of backwardness 
with 20 per cent weightage for the propor¬ 
tion of agricultural labourers in total rural 
workers, 60 per cent weightage to the pro¬ 
portion of rural SC and ST population in 
relation to the total rural population and 20 
per cent weightage to increase of agricultural 
productivity. Out of the district-level alloca¬ 
tions, 20 per cent is retained at the district 
level and 80 per cent is allocated to the 
village panch^ats by giving 60 per cent 
weightage to SC/ST population and 40 per 
cent to the total population of the village 
panchayat. There is no sectoral earmarking 


of resources al the villme panchayat levid, 
except that 15 per cent of annual allocation 
must be spent on works directly beneficial 
to SCs/STs. Alsa there is 30 per cent reser¬ 
vation for women in employment generated. 

The above pattern of allocation does not 
appear to impose any major constraints on 
the integration of this wage-emplt^meni 
programme into overall development of the 
area. Funds are allocated broadly according 
to the social and economic backwardness of 
the area or roughly in proportion to the 
needs for infrastructure development, 
physical as well as social. Districts and gram 
panchayats are free to pool resources to take 
up works for the common benefit. However, 
the allocations arc spread thinly as, accor¬ 
ding to a quick evaluation made by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, only about 15 days of 
wage-employment per person could be 
generated in 1990-91 (Government of India, 
1992]. Thus the intensive development of the 
most backward areas or raising significant¬ 
ly the incomes of the poorest is not possi¬ 
ble with this pattern of allocation. Braides, 
there is no provision for diverting even part 
of the outlays meant for self-employm'ent 
programmes like IRDP toward wage- 
employment or vice-versa. This significant¬ 
ly limits the possibilities for integration of 
PAPs with overall development. This is 
because, according to the available studies, 
self-employment programmes like IRDP 
have usually prov^ to be more productive 
and belter intqtrated with overall develop¬ 
ment in regions which are infrastructurally 
developed On the other hand, less developed 
regions are in greater need of labour- 
intensive works for infrastructure develop¬ 
ment. Despite this limitation, it is important 
to recognise that even under the existing pat¬ 
tern of allocation, there is significant scope 
for integrating PAPs with overall develop¬ 
ment and this potential has not been fully 
exploited so far. 

The Eighth Five-Year Plan recognises that 
“there is a need for inti^rating the various 
anti-poverty programmes with the sectoral 
programmes in a specifled area so as to en¬ 
sure a sustainable increase in employmeni 
and income of the rural poor and the in¬ 
frastructural and environmentsd develop¬ 
ment of the area” [Eighth Five-lUttr Plan, 
Vol II, p 37]. It says further that “a high 
degree of convergence can be attempted in 
a few districts on a pilot basis by an integra¬ 
tion of poverty alleviation programmes, the 
area development programmes and sectoral 
schemes” (ibid, p 38]. It is, therefore; pro¬ 
posed m the Eighth Plan to select one district 
per state for the implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme with an Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Approach (ibid, p 38]. 

In the implementation of wage- 
employment programmes, priority is to be 
given to activities which improve the land 
resource base and the eco-system in rural 
areas such as water-harvesting, desiliing of 
irrigation tanks, construction of field chan¬ 
nels, drainage, and measures for soil con¬ 
servation including afforestation. These are 
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belt milenaken inthe fratncworlc of water, 
ahed deveiopmem in which mim or micro 
waienheds are taken up for ayctematic treat¬ 
ment by using technologies that are area- 
speciflc, cost-effective, ecologically sound 
and locally acceptable. 

IMige-employment programmes are thus 
easily amenable to tm^crauon with program¬ 
mes for area development such as the 
National Watershed Development Project 
for Rainfed Areas (NWDPRA) which has 
been restructured to cover an area of about 
3 million hectares in all the blocks ol the 
country where less than 30 per cent oi arable 
area is under assured irrigation, with 100 per 
cent central assistance costing ovei Rs 1,100 
crore during the fighth Plan The pro 
gramme seeks to ensure sustainable produc 
tion of biomass and restoration of ecological 
balance through employment oriented pro 
duction systems like multiple croppmg, agro¬ 
forestry, horticulture, etc Besides this, a 
centrally-sponsored scheme to associate 
scheduled tribes and rural poor in afforesta 
tion of degraded lorests is also being pro 
posed, with tnbal people being entitled to 
usufruct in full The enormous potential for 
integrating the employment obiectivc with 
eco-development is evident from the tact that 
the reclamation of about 40 million hectares 
oi waste land for bio mass production can 
generate over so million person years ot 
work 

According to the L ighth Plan * priority 
should be given to soil ind water tonserva 
tion, waste land development -ind social 
forestry loltowcd bs rural roads and rural 
housing” (ibid, p 37) However all weather 
roads need to be given priority particplarly 
in tribal hill and divert areas where in 
accessibility to markets and to intormation 
and inputs is a severe boitleiieek [ibid p 
36) "This would be belter achieved by a 
greater integration of the esisting special 
employment programmes with other sectoral 
development piogtammcs which in turn 
would generate target and moit sustainable 
einplosmeni (ibid p 361 Mowessr sinei til 
the employment demanded by the poor ■>. 
not likely to be available loeallv in every 
region, somcol the labour ean be uigamscd 
under a Land Aimy C urporation with 
Its own technical staff This can ensure el 
ficient execution of works through training 
of workers and provision of amenities 
(Government of India 19911 

It 1 $ necessary to integrate the nutritional 
objective with emplovment generation goals 
Bwn a rise in employment and wages need 
not necessarily result in improvement of 
nutritional levels of the poor if the prices 
of foodgrains rise simultaneously or they 
become inaccessible In view ot this, in the 
earlier wage-employment programmes it was 
stipulated that pan of the wage payment had 
to be made in kind in terms of certain quan 
tity of foodgrains But under JRT this was 
made optional with the result that the off 
take of foodgrains under this programme 


came down dnsileaUy from tZ Mh tonnes 
in t9SM7 to only about I 36 lakh tonnes 
in 1990-91 This reflects the reduced 
availability of foodgrains for the programme 
rather than the preferences of wage labour 
In view of this experience, there are serious 
moves now for restoring the earlier practice 
of paying pan of the wages in terms of 
foodgrains 

It IS clear from the findings of various 
esraluation studies that the real bottle 
neck in the way of integration of wage 
employment programmes with overall 
development is not so much the wrong 
choice of activities as the ineffectiveness m 
implementation of the activities chosen The 
choice of activities in the framework of area 
planning as contemplated by Eighth Plan 
may result m improved priorities and better 
sequenang of activities but the problem of 
the quality of execution would still remain 
Unlike agriculture, where farmers operate 
basically within the framework of markets, 
the poverty alleviation programmes are to 
be implemented through non market msutu 
lions, VI/, government departments elected 
institution ai the local level and voluntary 
or non governmental organisations The 
existing policy dispenses with the contractor 
system in the execution of wage-employment 
projects under the PAPs because of low 
generation of emplovment from the given 
investment levels as the contractors margins 
are high and the material wage ratio tends 
to be high Moreover whereas the comructor 
system may be efficient in the execution of 
certain activities like construction of houses 
school buildings and roads, it is ill suited to 
undertaking aaivities like eco-developmeni 
involving peoples contribution and sequen 
ciiig o' various activities in an integrated 
framewoik reouring sustained interest by 
the communits in the supervision and 
moiiKonng of actisities over a long pctiod 
of time 

li IS also wrong to assume that the mere 
involvement of local level elected institutions 
in the planning and execution of program 
mes can ensure better choice of activities and 
more effective implementation This is 
because except m a few states in the coun 
tiy where land reforms have been successful 
and othei strut tural changes have been 
significant, the elected institutions are 
usually dominated by the rural elite, despite 
reservation of seats for the weaker sections 
of society The pnoritics of the rural elite 
arc different from those of the rural poor 
At best, the choice would be m favoui of ac 
tivities like school buildings and roads and 
conimumiy halls, the benefits from which 
mav accrue lo all the sections of rural 
population At worst, the funds would simp¬ 
ly be misappropriated by the elite in the 
name of ‘works’ undcnaken for the poor 
The involvement of NGOs can provide a 
check on this, but even in the best of ctr 
cumstances the existing NGCX may not be 
able to cover more than one fifth to one 


fourth of the areas 

Evolving appropriate tnstitutiolNi| ^1 
mechanism for imFdmentation consutuMr I 
therefore, the biggest challenge in the taak I 
of integrating PAPs with overall devdlop' | 
ment Considering the past experience; clM 
improvement on this score is bound to be I 
a time-consuming process Implementation | 
of socioeconomic measures designed to | 
bring about structural changes in rural ) 
society, improvement in literacy and } 
awareness levels of the poor and progress | 
towards group endeavour on the part of the ' 
poor themselves will determine the pace of | 
success in the implementation of poverty | 
alleviation programmes The dilemma fac- < 
ed IS. therefore, clear and unmistakable, ( 
PAPs are needed most under conditions of 
widespread poverty, prevalence of unotganis- 
ed activities, illiteracy and ignorance. It is 
precisely these conditions which render plan¬ 
ning and more so, implementation of these 
programmes most difficult ThAe program 
mes van be better implemented as the 
income levels nse and the staying power of 
the poor improves and as their Iiterac 7 and 
awareness levels rise 

SMI Emplosment Proorammt 

Three major initiatives were taken by the 
government during the Sixth and Seventh 
Plans for self-emplovment of the rural poor 
They are Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP), Thuning of Rural 
libuth for Self Employment (TRYSFM) and 
Development of Women and Children in 
Rural Areas (DWCRA) Under the IRDP, 18 
million poor households were assisted dur¬ 
ing the Seventh Plan period foi acquisitioti 
of productive assets with a total investment 
ot Rs 8 688 crore, including a subsidy of 
Rs 3 316 ciore, the remaining being the 
instituiionai < ledit The subsidy constituting 
one third of investment is shaml equally by 
(he central and state governments Of all 
the activities selected under IRDP, 44 per 
cent were in the primary sector, 18 3 per 
cent in the secondary sector and 37 5 per 
cent in the tertiary sector The number of 
scheduled caste/scheduled tribe beneficianes 
constituted 45 per cent of total number 
of beneficiaries In the case of svomeii, 
however the achievement of around 19 
per cent fell considerably short of the 
target of 30 per cent of toui number of 
beneficiari's 

TRYSFM IS designed to provide technical 
skills and to upgrade the traditional skills 
of ruiat youth belonging to families below 
the poverty line, so as to enable them to take 
up sdf-empioyment ventum under IRDP or 
wage cmploynicnt Dunng (he Seventh Plan 
about one million youth sucre so trained, of 
whom 47 per cent took up self-employment 
and 12 per cent wage employment, the re 
maimng being unable to avail of either On 
the other hand, a sizeable proportion of 
IRDP beneficiaries who need^ training 
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QOuW not Koei¥e it, those tmhed under 
; TRYSEM comtituiing only 6 to 7 per cent 
of IROP beneflcwries 
Under DWCRA which was in operation 
. in 161 distncts at the end of Seventh Plan, 
groups of women are granted assistance to 
take up viable economic activities with a 
on<> time grant of Rs 15,000 for each group 
; to be used as a revolving fund About 
128,000 groups could be formed during the 
I Seventh Plan with a membership of 4 6 lakh 

[ women 

It appears fitmi the various evaluation 
studies as well as fnrni our discussions with 
I the neld-level functionaries and peoples’ 
I represenutives that the integration of 
seif-employmeni programmes with overall 
: development is even weaker than that of the 
wage-employment programmes Conse 
quently, not only that their contnbution to 
overall development is meagre but income 
generation for the poor also fails very much 
short of expectations. For one thing, as men 
tioned earher, the relative unportance of self 
employment and wage-employment pro¬ 
grammes IS almost invariant in different 
parts of the country despite the significant 
differences in mfrastnictural development of 
the regions Consequently, in areas of poor 
bifiastructure with insufficient linkages with 
input supplies and marketing of output, 
thm are considerable inefficiencies and 
wastages in the operation of IRDP, while in 
the infrastnicturally developed areas the 
existing potential for efficient and 
remunerative self-employment is not fully 
exploited Again, as mentioned before, the 
bureaucratic processes, on which the govern 
ment’s self-employmeitt programmes are 
heavily dependent, do not adequately ensure 
the selection of activities which arc in 
consonance with the emerging demand The 
access to techmcai and finanaal assistance 
and inputs is also far from adequate 
As in the case of wage-employment pro 
grammes, the weaknesses in the operation 
of self-employment programmes are pro 
posed to be rectified during the Eighth Five 
Vhar Plan by integrating them with area 
developmeni plaiming which is to be attemp¬ 
ted in a few distncts on a pilot basis Ac 
cording to the E^th Plan, instead of focus 
ing on the supply side, i e; on fulfilling 
targets in the case of IRDP, the matter 
should be viewed “from the demand side, 
I e^ identifying activities which are ap 
propnate, given the skills of the bene 
fiaanes, the inirastructure and the linkages 
available. Wherever necessary skills are not 
of the required standard, this upgradation 
should be facilitated under TRYSEM” (ibid, 
P37} 

DWCRA has also suffered on account of 
Sdection of unviable activities and lack of 
Investment Therelorc, during the Eighth 
Plan period, formation of thrift and credit 
societies is envisaged which will be entitled 
to receive matching contributions from the 
government TRYSEM is also proposed to 
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be belter integrated with development by 
(a) auening training needs in tcnns of ac¬ 
tivities which can either be started under 
IRDP or in riekls where wage-employment 
opportunities are likriy to increase; (b) im¬ 
proving the skill endowWnt of trainees; and 
(c) organising groups of persotu in a par¬ 
ticular productive vemuR and bringing them 
togethw for training. Besides training 
in skills, training in entrepreneurship 
(i e, management, accounts, ete,) is also pro¬ 
posed to be covered for sdf-employment 
ventures by involving banks in the ideiitirica- 
tkm of trades and beneficiaries. 

Within agriculture, the potential for self- 
employment has been increasing in rKMi-ctop 
activities like livestock production, dairying, 
risheries and forestry, tire dertuuid for which 
is income-elastk. This calls for considerable 
investment in the improvement of the cattle 
population and grazing land as well as land 
reclamation and development of fisheries 
and forests. Recent trends in employment 
also indicate a signifleant riseinempkvment 
in the irlfonnal rural (non-agricultural) sec¬ 
tor, comprising households and small-scale 
manufaauring, services and construction, 
etc, the demand for which is highly income- 
elastic it is necessary to identify, at the 
mkio level, such newly emerging enterprises 
and their requirements for training in skills, 
finance and marketing infrastructure, etc 
The best way to integrate sdf-employment 
programmes with overall development is to 
reorient them towards these newly emerging 
fields. 

Many of the livestock-based enterprises 
rue not land-imensive and as such typically 
suit the marginal holdings and the landless. 
However, these activities, in ^neral, require 
government support for resources, training 
in skills and marteting. Since the demand 
for these products is income-dastic they are 
highly complementary to growth in general. 
The banks need to play a much greater role 
rhtm at present, not only in providing credit 
directly to the poor but also in supporting 
pilot projects for identifying productive 
activities for the poor, providing extension 
services and carrying out evaluations, so that 
the eiperience available is used for selecting 
projects capable of being replicated. Since 
many of thw activities are capital-intensive 
and skill-intensive, though not land¬ 
intensive, those who have access to resources 
and technical services may be quick to invest 
, in such ventures and pre-empt the market 
tor those products. It is, thoefore, impor¬ 
tant to d^se appropriate institutions for 
public investment as well as for the provi¬ 
sion of various technical services on a 
preferential basis for the enterprises run by 
the poor. 

To the extent possible, these self- 
employment activities should be organised 
on a group or co-operative basis so that the 
risks for the individuals are reduced and 
economies of scale inherent in some of these 
activities are fully realised while, at the same 


time, group initiative and effort of the poor 
is promot^ to check exploitation by mid¬ 
dlemen. The general level of consciousness 
and educe*''nal level among the poor is 
much higher now than three decades ago 
when economists in India actively debated 
the subject of co-operatives for the poor. 
Besides, purely in the economic sense, the 
indivisibility-phenomenon is becoming 
increasingly important in many of the ac¬ 
tivities with modern practices or where 
technical services are important. Thus the 
group or co-operative endeavour can offer 
greater economic returns now than before, 
partly through better use of modern equip¬ 
ment and technical services but also beuuse 
of better access to resources and knowledge, 
and the pressure that the membei's of the 
group can bring to bear on the seats of 
power. 

Minimum ni i ds pkixirammi and 
MEASUR bS FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Social or human development through the 
provision of minimum needs such as elemen¬ 
tary education, adult education, primary 
health facilities, potable drinking vrater, 
public distribution of foodgrains, housing, 
etc, has a direct bearing on poverty allevia¬ 
tion both by improving the levels of living 
or quality of life of the rural poor and by 
generating employment for the rural youth 
in the provision of such services. Com¬ 
pulsory primary education will help, among 
other things, to eradicate child labour and 
thus ensure the physical and mental develop¬ 
ment of children. In general, social develop¬ 
ment by raising the skills and awareness of 
the rural poor, will enable them to bargain 
for better terms in the rural markets for 
wage labour, credit, land, etc, and will 
eventually result in slowing down population 
growth. Thus apart from reducing poverty, 
the measures for social development will 
prepare the rural poor for effective parti¬ 
cipation in the developmental process in 
future 

Upgrading the skills of the rural artisans 
through training will significandy contribute 
to overall development by overcoming shor¬ 
tages of skilled personnel. The skills to be 
upgraded should depend on the type of ar¬ 
tisans in each area and local demand for 
them. The training programmes and dura¬ 
tion will have to be flexible to suit local 
requirements. In view of the training re¬ 
quirements for agricultural labourers and 
rural artisans on a large scale, and the need 
to co-ordinate them and plan the require¬ 
ments in a comprehensive manner, the 
National Conunission on Rural Labour 
recommended that a district training in¬ 
stitute be established in each district staffed 
by competent trainers |Govmunent of India. 
1991). 

The integration of minimum needs pro¬ 
gramme and social development program¬ 
mes with overall development does not pose 


any mqjor problems in respect of choioe of 
activities or inter se priorities. Their eon* 
tribution to development depends virtiialiy 
on the quality of implementation of such 
programmes. For example; the literacy rsM 
would be low desiHic hi^ rate of emotment 
of children because of high drop-oots. 
Similarly, despite a wide territorial coverage 
by primary lu^th centres, the achievemeatt 
in terms of decline in the infant mortality 
rate and birth rate have been low for wanit 
of adequate staff or medicines. Futther, fas 
the case of water supply, the quantity 
and quality of water suppled U lelevaBt 
rather than the number of villages covered. 
In view of the above, the Bghth Plaa 
proposes to shift the emphasis from 
mere targeting to achieving qualitative 
results. 

Conclusion 

An attempt has been made in this p^ier 
to examine the potential as well as the pro¬ 
spects for integrating the major R%fh in 
rural areas with overall development. The 
potential for such integration is quite high, 
both by way of better choioe of acthities and 
more effective implementation of the 
activities chosen, the latter being Ihr 
more important than the former. Devising 
appropriate institutional mechanisms 
for plaiming the activities under fMA 
within the framework of area .development 
planning and, more particularly, for theif 
effective implementttion constitutes the 
biggest challenge in the drive for eradication 
of poverty in rural areas. 

[A slightly revised version of the Keynote ad¬ 
dress at the Commonwealth Consultation on, 
Rural Poveny Alleviation. Cokanbo; Sri farria, 
Oaober 5-9, 1992.) 
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Engtish Education in India 

Hindu Anamnesis versus Muslim Torpor 

R K Kochhar 

English education was introduced by the British with the twin purpose of impressing upon the natives the value 
of western thought and of preparing them for taking up jobs to assist in the administration of the country. The 
first proteges were Hindus and there developed a Hindu middle class which began to demand concessions from 
the government without offering subservience in return. The British then began to encourage the Muslims to adopt 
English education in ordek to develop a counterpoise to Hindu middle class assertiveness. But among both com¬ 
munities English education was strictly an upper class affair in which the lower castes had no role. 


A FIVE-STAR hold built at Bangalore after 
four decades of independence carries the 
name Windsor Manor after the royal house 
of England. Inside this manor is a tourist 
shop that has been given the name East 
India Company. For the class of people that 
goes to luxury hotels. East India Company 
does not connote economic drain and social 
strain. Instead it is a rather cute name that 
smdis of mulligatawny, bungalow and ‘koi 
hai*!. 

The British rule over India was quite 
unlike any other that India had seen. Earlier 
invaders who came on short visits could lay 
their hands only on the accumulated wealth 
of a part of the country. The British had 
access to the whole country and were in no 
hurry. Earlier rulers even when they came 
from outside made India their home and 
spent all their revenue collection within the 
country. The British rulers in contrast had 
no stake in the well being and prosperity of 
their subjects. When the colonisation of 
India be^n, England was already on the 
verge of industrial revolution. India now 
provided the capital as well as the market 
for the new inventions. In the process, the 
agricultural classes were impoverished 
and the traditional manufacturing base 
destroyed, resulting in permanent annihila¬ 
tion of the artisan classes(l]. 

Economic drain was accompanied by 
social strain. In the past the struggle for the 
throne was settled by the contenders among 
themselves by using short and effective 
methods like assassination and warfare. The 
common man was irrelevant in the power 
game and was left alone But now that the 
rulers were foreigners who wanted to remain 
that w^r. the rules of the game changed. 

Apart from taking care of the outgoing 
rulers, the British had to take the people also 
' into account. It vvas thus essential to acquire 
legitimacy and to build a constituency 
among people even if they were perceived as 
racially inferior. The British, having already 
dealt with Indians for 150 years, knew the 
imporunce of legitimacy. Accordingly 
Robert Clive, the hero of Plassey who was 
made a baron by his own king and an 
honorary doctor of literature by the Oxford 
University, extracted from the Mughal 
emperor the rather ironic title of Sabat Jung, 
proven in war! In the same spirit, the com¬ 
pany got an official sutus in 1765 by its 


appointment as diwan of Bengal. In 1818 the 
nawab of Oudh was persuaded to disown 
Delhi and declare himself the king. And 
finally in 1857 the Mughal dynasty whose 
empire had already vanished was physically 
brought to an end. The old emperor, was ex¬ 
iled and all male descendants of the family 
were killed to bnng the once famed Mughal 
bloodline to an end The exercise in suc¬ 
ceeding to the Mughal empire was completed 
by shifting the imperial capital from 
Calcutta to New Delhi, even if more years 
were spent building it than ruling from it. 
(Ironically, the British desire to capture 
Khyber F^ss, the landgate of India, could 
never be fulfilled.) 

The British attempts at political legitimacy 
in India were no substitute to building a sup¬ 
port base among the people. Towards this 
end, the British very carefully studied the 
complexity of Indian social structure, for¬ 
malised its various inherent contradictions 
by theorising, and gave them a permanence 
by putting them in writing, all the time con¬ 
scientiously accentuating them with a view 
to entrenching themselves in a setting they 
did not belong to. Indians had never 
bothered about their sociology before. But 
now thetr leading classes, seeking new 
equations with the new rulers, dutifully read 
what was written about them and decided 
to live up to it by thinking and acting the 
way the British analysis said they did! The 
pre-British India can be compared to a 
chemical solution in which - positive and 
negative ions intermingled and coexisted 
unselfconsciously. The British rule was like 
passing a strong current which brought 
about decomposition and permanent 
polarisation. 

The population profile of India, derived 
from the 1881 census is given in Ihble I. 
Muslims numbered 34 million, or about 24 
per cent of the loul population. As ospected 
they are non-uniformly distributed. It is 
noteworthy that a majority of Indian 
Muslims are non-Urdu speaking. 

Hindu Anamnesis 

The British conquest of, and rule over, 
India would not have been possible without 
the harnessing of the natives. We may 
straight away distinguish between two phases 
in the use of the natives, which we may call 


the ‘moonshee' phase and the 'baboo' phase 
advisedly using the old spellings to underline 
the intended meaning|4]. In the moonshee 
phase, the natives were employed as In¬ 
formers and non-English knowing petty 
officials to acquaint the new rulers with the 
lay of the land and with its customs and 
laws. The term moonshee was used by the 
British for Muslim harkaras; Hindu harkaras 
irrespective of their caste were called pan¬ 
dits. It is appropriate to name this phase 
after moonshee, because the Muslims 
generally kept away from the next, better 
known, baboo phase in which (he natives 
were given English education and hired as 
administrative assistants. 

The British rule meant different things to 
Hindus and Muslims. The British had their 
memories of the historical crusades against 
Muslims and were self<onsciou$ about 
dethroning them in India. In the same spirit, 
to the Muslims the British symboJised 
Muslim defeat and humiliation. Accordingly 
they went into a sulk (that lasted 100 yearsj. 
The Hindus felt relieved for the same reason. 
1b them, the new rulers meant their own 
dekafirisation. The Hindus therefore made 
a beeline for the new jobs and (he new 
opportunities. 

Within 10 years the Muslim leaders were 
complaining of their being left out. Accor¬ 
dingly a ‘Muhammadan madrasa’ was 
open^ at Calcutta in 1781 and endowed 
with lands that brought it an annual income 
of Rs 29,000 (2, p 18). Its aim was ‘io 
qualify the sons of Muhammadan gentle¬ 
men for responsible and lucrative offices in 
the state, even at that date largely monopolis¬ 
ed by the Hindus" (3, p 7], 

The madrasa was the first British- 
sponsored educational institution in India. 
This is ironical in view of the fact that it 
remained a deiul end. Muslims kept away 
from later developmenis on the educational 
front, while the Hindus moved from slicngth 
to strength. 

By the Regulating Act of 1773, tlw East 
India Company’s administration was plac¬ 
ed under the British parliamentary control, 
and the following year a Supreme Court of 
justice vras establislied at Calcutta. This was 
a revolutionary concept for the Indians. It 
was the first time that an objective, formal 
legal fnmevmrk became available which did 
not depend on the personality of the ruler 
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or on divine mumbo-jumba Legal mining 
gave Indians the courage to look the eminie 
in the eye. Indeed, inherent In the Britiib rule 
was the slow preparation of the Indians to 
eventually overthrow that rule. Legal profes* 
sion provided valuable leadership, and the 
Indian fascination for law and legal 
rigmarole has outlasted British rule. 

The off-shoot of the introduction of the 
judiciary was even more momentous. It led 
to the revival of Sanskrit. It was essential for 
company law officers to acquaint themselves 
with the customary laws of Hindus and 
Muslims. Accordingly nine pandits were 
hired to compile a digest of Hindu iaw(S). 
but nobody could be found to translate it 
directly from Sanskrit into English. A 
Sanskrit-knowing Muslim first translated it 
into Persian, from where an English transla¬ 
tion was prepared and published in 1776. 
This brought home the point that Sanskrit, 
though a dead language; was of importance 
This also brought William Jones to Calcutta. 
Jones was a well-respected oriental scholar, 
who was already a Fdlow of the Royal Socie¬ 
ty of London a^ an unsuccessful candidate 
for Aralw professorship at Oxford. In 1784, 
Jones founded the Asiatic Society, which il^ 
stitutionalised studies into India’s past. 

A step in the same direction was the 
establishment in 1791 of a Sanskrit College 
at Benaras. Its aim was spelt out by the resi- 
(fent at Benaras in a letter to the governor 
general on January 1,1792; "the praserva- 
lion and cultivation of the laws, literature 
and religion of that nation, at this centre of 
their faith, and the common resort of all 
their tribes”. Note the use of ‘nation’ and 
‘tribes' in relation to the Hindus. 
Interestingly, a memoir Originally compiled 
in 1827 from the records at the East India 
House by Thomas Fischer, searcher of the 
records, simplifMs the abtm quouiion to 
"the preservation and cultivation of the laws, 
literature and religion of the Hindus” and 
still places it in quotes as if it were the 
original[3. p 186]. like the madtasa. this col¬ 
lege was to train and supply native law of- 
fldals. but this advantage was secondary. 
The first advantage as listed was "to the 
British name and nation in its tendency 
towards endearing our government to tiK 
native Hindoos..ri3, p 10]. 

So far. matters pertaining to learning had 
been dealt with lo^y. In 1813 the compaity 
acquired an education policy, which was im¬ 
mediately geared towa^ the ‘Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty* end. Since this aspect of the policy does 
not seem to have received much tutention, 
it may be worthwhile to discuss it in some 
detail. 

India was a nice country for the British 
to own, but its inhabitants could not be 
wished away. Every 20 years when the com¬ 
pany charter came up for renewal, there was 
adtscussion on the question of native educa¬ 
tion. In 1792, the question was summarily 
shot down with one of the company direc¬ 
tors stating bluntly, “we had just lost 
America from our folly, in having allowed 


the esublishment of schooli and coupes, 
and that it would not do for us to repeat the 
same act of folly in regard to India”, and 
adding that “if the Natives required anthing 
in the way of education, they must come to 
England for it”[2, p 2). 

The argumeni was still valid 20 years later, 
but the British parliament, as beHt its sta¬ 
tion, took an exalted view, it however, had 
no intention of treading on the company’s 
toes. Very cleverly, it pronounced its policy 
in such broad terms as to make it completely 
meaningless. The company was ordered to 
spend one lakh rupees (or mote) on educa¬ 
tion every year. The sum was by no means 
large; it accounted for one part in 17,000 of 
the company’s gross annual revenue (to the 
company’s credit, it spent double the amount 
during 1813-30). Where the money was to 
be spent was also spelt out by the 
parliament: 

i) on “the revival and improvement of 
literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India”, and 

ii) on “the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences among the in¬ 
habitants of the British territories in India”. 

This is what the parliament said |2, p 22]. 
What the company thought of it is contained 
in the follow-up despatch sent by the court 
of directors to governor-general on June 3, 
1814. The despatch makes no mention of 
science nor of any encoufagemeni to natives, 
learned or not. This is not surprising The 
trading company had no interest i • k ik 

Its hold over India was siiit no; cumpieic, 
nor was it sure that the natives were lecon- 
ciled to its rule 

The company rliciclore decided to reach 
out to ‘the leal lied Hindus’. The despatch 
noted 

In a political point of view, conskterabie ad¬ 
vantage might...be made to flow from the 
measure proposed, if it should be conducted 
with due attention to the usage and habits 
of the Natives. They are known to attach a 
nation of sanctity to the soil, the buildings, 
and other objects of devout resort, and par¬ 
ticularly to that at Benaras, which is regard¬ 
ed at the central point of their religious wor¬ 
ship, and as the great leposiiory of their 
learning The possession of this venerated 
city, lo which every das- and rank of the 
Hindoos IS occasionally atiiaaed, has plac¬ 
ed in the hands of ibe British government 
a powerful instrument of connexion and 


reconcutation, espactany WHB we wianaiias, 
who are more strong attached than any 
other to the supposed sanctity of Benaras. 
The court of directors therefore wanted to 
know “what ancient establishments ate still 
existing for the diffusion of knowledge in 
that city” and “in what way their present 
esublishments might be improved to most 
advantage". 

Significantly, the company was asked to 
identify “those natives... through whose in¬ 
strumentality the liberal intentions of the 
legtsiaiuie might most advantageously be 
advanced”. 

Some material benefit was no doubt ex¬ 
pected from this exploration of India’s past. 
Ancient tracts on plants and drugs and on 
their medicinal use might prove desirable to 
the European practitioners. But main benefit 
was strategic A study of the pre-lslamk past 
will please the Hindus. As the despatch 
noted, “there are treatises on Astronomy and 
Mathematics, including Geometry and 
Algebra, which, though they may not add 
new lights to European science; might be 
made to form links of communication bet¬ 
ween the natives and the gentlemen in our 
service, who are attached to the 
Observatory' and to the department of 
engineers..!’ 

The court of directors therefore directed 
[3, p 23; 4 p 23] that “due encouragement 
should be given to such of our servants... as 
may be disposed to apply themselves to the 
Sanskrit language, and we desire that the 
teachers.. may be selected from amongst 
tie Natives . and that their recomperiM 
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Province 

'ci I' ml III 

Muslims in 
Population 

Per Cent 
ul Muslims 
at School 

Punjab 

31.6 

34.9 

NWP 

I3.S 

17.8 

Oudh 

9.9 

24.8 

Bengal* 

Assam 32.3 

14.4 

Madras 

6 

4.4 

Bombay** 

IS.4 

8.2 

(Sindh) 

(80) 

(31.8) 


22.8 

14.5 


Soier. * Including Bihar and Orissa. 

** Including Sindh 
Sourer. See 3, p 148. 
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Total Population 
(Millions) 

Muslims 

(Millions) 

Muslims ^,00 
Total 

Muslim in Prov 

Muslim in India 

India 

190 

45 

23.7 

100 

Punjab 

18 

II 

60 

23 

NWP ■» Oudh 

44 

6 

13 

13 

Bengal 

67 

22 

32 

48 

Assam 

44 

1.3 

31 

3 

<P 

7.6 

0.3 

3.6 

0.6 

Madras 

30 

2 

6.3 

4.4 

Bombay 

IS 

3 

20 

6.7 


Sourer. See 3, p 184, 
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IlHMiU ite FlnaBy 
IS, p 23,4 p 23] thu "we shall consider the 
money... ben^cially employed, if it should 
proic the means, hy an impimed imeicounj 
of the Europeans with the Natives, to pro¬ 
duce those leciprocal feelings of regard and 
lespect which are essential to the permanent 
interests of the British empire in India”. 

Note that native here means Hindu. The 
compuiy's policy of cultivating the Hindus 
paid rich dividends. Even though the Asiatic 
Society did not admit Indians till 1829 and 
the first Indian president (Rajendra Lai 
Mitra) did not take office till I88S, resear¬ 
ches into Indian antiquity had profound 
impact. Emphasising joint Indo-European 
origins, the British rulers siKcessfully pro¬ 
jected themselves as patrons of India’s 
ancient culture, as if the Muslim rule was 
an aberration, and the British rule a continu¬ 
ation of the Hindu golden ago (A century 
later when Harappan avilisaiion was ex¬ 
cavated amidst rising Indian nationalism 
and Hitler's Aryanism in Europe, a theory 
was propounded that the native Indian civili¬ 
sation was destroyed by Aryan invasion, even 
though there was no evidence to suggest it.) 

The Hindus felt galvanised. >Mic studies 
were liberated from the constraints of priest¬ 
ly families and even Sanskrit itself. Putanic 
religion as practised was discounted and the 
VMic religion now pul down in black and 
white accepted as the ideal. Hindus in 
Mughal India had used llilsidas' Ramayan 
as a iranquiiiscr. Hindus in the Bntish ii^ia 
could use Vedas, Upanishads and Gita as a 
stimulant. India's ancient scientific and 
literary achievements were brought home, 
and pre-islamic history reconstructed. An 
old pillar near Allahabad, ignorantly 
described by the villagers as the danda used 
by Bhima to grind his bhang, was shown to 
be Ashoka's pillar. (Ashoka became a role 
model for Jawaharlal Nehru.) 

Thus in the process of empire-building, 
the British discovered India’s past not only 
for themselves but for the Indians also This 
past glory, certified by the European masters 
themselves, transformed the Hindu psyche. 
It should be noted that this anamnesis, the 
recalling of things past, was unctly an 
upper-caste Hindu affair; the agricuitural 
and artisan classes had no rule in it. It 
boosted the Hindu morale and gave them 
a sense of purpose. It also made Hindus 
revivalist, which in turn increased the gulf 
between Hindus aitd Muslims, who were still 
reeling under the loss of imperial and nawabi 
glory. (Incidentally anamnesis is also used 
in the technical sense of a patient’s remem¬ 
brance of the early stages of his illness.) 

Earlier the Hindus had never felt any need 
to give themselves a collective name. They 
did now. It will be more appropriate to use 
a new word ‘Hinduist’ (or ‘Hinduvadi’) to 
refer to this self-conscious identity, while 
retaining the old word Hindu for use in its 
traditional tense of referring to the Hindu 
tradition or way of life The British thus 
transformed Hindus into Hinduists. 


The discovery of the past idory spurred 
Hindus to compete with Europeans in the 
scientific field. Mahcndra Lai Sircar while 
setting up [1876] a scientific laboratory, 
oddly named^ Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, believed that "the 
only method by which the Hindu mind 
could be developed to its full proportion, 
was by the cultivation of the Physical 
Sciences”. “The object of Dr Sircar was 
not...to make his countrymen a nation of 
artisans and mechanics, but to diffuse 
among them the ascertained principles of 
Western Science in the hope that the Hindus 
might, in course of time, add their own 
discoveries to their fellow brethren of the 
West" (6, p 42). 

Again, Sir P C Ray (who preferred to be 
called acharya) conciu^ his monumental 
two-volume History of Hindu Chemistry 
{1907) thus; 

7 he Hindu National with its glorious past 
and vast latent potentialities may yet look 
forward to a still more glorious future, and 
if the perusal of these will have tlie effect of 
stimulating my countrymen to stnve for 
regaining their old position in the intellec¬ 
tual hierarchy of nations, I shall not have 
laboured in vain (6, p I4S|. 

There was obviously no contradiction in 
seeking inspiration from the past glory and 
talking of a composite culture, as Ray did 
while addressing the 1923 convocation of 
Aligarh Muslim University: 

Some of the greatest generals, greatest finan¬ 
ciers, greatest ministers of the Muslim Kings 
and Emperors were Hindus... After a cetUury 
and a half of British rule in India we were 
in ecstasies, why forsooth because a soliury 
lord Sinha was installed on the gadi of an 
Indian Province; but how many such Sinhas, 
Man Sinha, Jasovania Sinha, Jai Sinha, to 
mention only a few, were misled with posi¬ 
tions far more oalted and far more onerous? 
This Hindu-Muslim unity, this fusion in the 
ideas, the sentiments, the traditions of the 
two great races of India has not merely been 
confined to politics, it has filtered down to 
the inmost recesses of the social structure .|6, 
p 170) 

A 1929 biography of Ray tells us. 
Welcoming the delegates to the Hindu 
Mahasabha at Calcutta in April 1925 Or Ray 
exhorted the Sabha to confine its activities 
to the reform of internal abuses and lo the 
consoiidaiion of the different sections and 


castes of the Hindu society. He aioilburh' 
advised the Muslims, Christians, SHthl and 
others to have their own organisations and 
pursue their work of reform from within and 
to work with other communities in a broad 
liberal spirit, without hindering the growth 
of a united India". |6, p 171). 

The idea here is of a commonwealth of sufe- 
nations, which generate their own individual 
momenta. 

English Education 

Once the Mahrattas were finally crushed 
in 1817 and the Bntish grip on India became 
unassailable, the British could afford to 
relax. The governor-general (Lord Hastings) 
loftily announced that the governmem of 
India did not consider it necessary to keep 
the natives in a slate of ignorance in order 
to retain its own power (2, p 3). As a matter 
of fact, the services of Indians were now re¬ 
quired in running the adminisiratioa(4j. 
India was already a thickly populated coun¬ 
try where permanent white settlements were 
not possible. Bringing in staff from Britain 
would not only have been killingly expen¬ 
sive, but also detrimental to manufacturing 
capabilities back home; And finally after the 
disastrous Portuguese experiment, produc¬ 
ing a sub-nation of half-castes was not iven 
an option. Additionally, there was an 
underlying element of cultural conquest. 1b 
the British, their control of an andem fabled 
country was a proof of the superiority of 
the Western way of thinking. Indeed, a con¬ 
stant theme in the European scheme of 
things was ’improving the natives*. 

As befits a cautious and clever ruler, the 
transition from the moonshee phase to the 
baboo phase was to be effected in an 
unobstrusive manner, and with the full and 
active support of the native leadership. 
Charles Grant's (1746-1823) well meaning 
treatise '^Observations on the state of Society 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with respect to Morals; and on 
the means of improving it” advocating -he 
cause of missions and educaiicm and writ¬ 
ten during 1792-97 was ahead of its time and 
linticipaiory* It was only in 1830 that the 
court of directors wrote “we learn with ex¬ 
treme pleasure ..that ‘the time has arrived 
when English tuition will be widely accep¬ 
table to the Natives in the Upper Provinces’” 
(2, p 32). It is tempting to reduce history to 
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. 20 2 
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58.1 
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14 
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glorincatton or condannition of individuals 
and events. Uird Thomas Babington 
Macaulay's (I800-S9) (lamboyant minute of 
February 2. 1833 belongs to (his category. 
Crediting Macaulay with introducing 
English education in India will be like 
crediting victory in a cricket match to the 
batsman who scores the winning run. 

the native inhtative for English education 
came from Ram Mohun Roy (1772/74-1833), 
*8 kuiina brahmin* whose great-grandfather 
(Krishna Chandra) served under the nawab 
of Bengal and was honoured with the title 
‘Raya-Rayan’, later abbreviated to Roy and 
adopted as a family surname in preference 
to the caste name Bandhopadhyaya or 
Banerjee|6). Ram Mohun’s patrimony 
inclutM a rich post-Plassey zamindari 
which brought him a substantial net 
annual income of about Rs 22,000 (on 
hb two brothers’ death their share also came 
(o him). Ram Mohun added to his fortunes 
by lending money at high interest to the 
spendthrif) company ofTidals. 

Ram Mohun was a crusader against Hin¬ 
du orthodoxy and proponent of “higher or 
purer dogmas of >4dantbm“; for his views 
he was turned out of hb home first bis 
father and later by his widowed mother. He 
studied Arabic. F^ian, and Sanskrit, and 
learm English during 1805-14, when he serv¬ 
ed the company Tirst as a clerk and then as 
a dewan, “the principle native officer in the 
coHectoiate of revenue. “Hb good English, 
good sense, and forcible arguments” were 
patrotUsingly complimented by Bishop 
Heber as real curiosity as coming from 
an Asiatic^’(2, p 28]. In 1830. Ram Mohun 
was given (he title of raja by the luckless 
Mughal emperor Akbar II so that the raja 
could plead the emperor’s case before the 
overseas masters]?). (Incidentally, the sur¬ 
name Roy is also a derivative of raja! 

Following a May 1816 meeting of ‘English 
.gemlcmen and influential natives* a substan¬ 
tial sum of Rs 113,179 was collected and an 
Anglo-Indian College or vidyalaya opened 
on January 27, 1817 with less than 20 
studenu (2. p 2S‘: 8, p 476). The college 
(more accurately still a school) had a 
precarious existence for six or seven years 
and would have closed down but for the 
efforts of David Hare, an illiterate watch 
maker turned social activbt, who was later 
appointed a judge of Caicutu Court of 
Requests [7. p 476). The college became 
cstabibhed when it started receiving govern¬ 
ment gram. Finally in 1854 iu senior depait- 
ment was taken over by the government and 
made into Presidency College Earlier, 
Hindu and Muslim boys were hired by the 
British to learn tradititmal things from their 
elders and pass them on to the company. 
Now, Hindu boys from upper classes paid 
money from their own pocket to teceive 
English education. 

IVro points need to be noted here First, 
the native initiative was made possible by the 
availability of English patronage In the case 
of vidyal^ the chief justice Sir Hyde East 


and David Hare acted as patrons. Six 
decades later Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science 
enlisted the support of the Lt-Uovernor Sir 
Richard Temple because as a 1929 account 
noted unseifconsciousiy, “the merchant 
princes and landed aristocrats, hungry for 
title and fame would slavishly follow the 
footprints of the official head of the pro¬ 
vince" [6, p 32) 

The second point is even more important. 
It IS significant that the first government 
funded native institution for English educa¬ 
tion was named Hindu. The British- 
sponsored Indian middle class was an all- 
Hindu affair, and an upper-caste affair at 
that. There is m fact no reason to expect that 
all castes should be represented in education 
in proportion to their numbers in (be general 
population, if all castes were to feel equally 
motivated towards any goal, (hey will not 
have been different to begin with. 

It is customary to describe the role of 
education in exalted terms. But the fact re¬ 
mains that the main expectation from educa¬ 
tion is that it will equip a person for earning 
his livclihood|9). Thus class-room education 
had been of no interest to caste groups 
engaged in agriculture, manufaaure, and 
menial service. It attracted only those castes 
that had traditionally been associated vrith 
learning, commerce; or penmanship. Accor¬ 
dingly, brahmins learnt Sanskrit, baniyas 
their secret script, and kqiasthas and khatris 
Persian. The British found the Hire' love 
for Persian rather disconcerting. It was noted 
in 1827 about a school at Bareilly that 


“Hindus and Musalmans have no acruptes 
about reading tc^ether” pi, p 186). Jn the 
Punjab of 1856 “The Persian schools are of 
course invariably kept by Muslim teachers” 
and “generally held in or just outude (he 
mosque...; yet they are attended largely by 
Hindus more attracted by the Persian 
language than repelled by the Muhammadan 
religion” |8. p 290). 

One can sense a certain feeling of regret 
at the absence of antagonism between 
Hindus and Muslims. The British took im¬ 
mediate steps to remedy the situation by 
removing their ‘ignorance* about each other. 
The 1858 report of the Punjab Director of 
Public Instruction describes the situation 
prevailing before the British annexation, and 
how It was remedied. "We found a people 
ignorant of the geography of tlwir own pro¬ 
vince, ignorant that there was such a science 
as geography”...This blissful ignorance was 
removed within (vro years. “The progress 
made is this ...in every Tehseiee school there 
are boys able to give an intelligent account 
of the early Muhammadan invasions of 
india..r[8. p 302). 

Indoctrination apart, the main aim of 
English education was to prepare Indians for 
government jobs. The British were no social 
reformers; upliftment of the downtrodden 
was not on their agenda. They would rather 
exploit the siaius quo for their own benefit 
than change it. The response to English 
education therefore was on predictable caste 
lines. For the upper castes that had tradi¬ 
tionally depended on government jobs and 
pa ronage, English was the new biead-and- 


Txati 4: Ani-NOANtt tn Musiimsinthe Various! ixx ArioNAi iNsiitfrioNs, C'iovirnmi mi, 
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Colleges, 1,6691 

30 

1.7 


Madras 

High Schools f 

4.836 

117 

24 


Middle Schools J 

I8.SS3 

723 

3.8 


Total 

25.058 

870 

3.4 


Colleges, ■] 

475 

7 

1.4 

Bombay 

High Schools, } 

5,731 

118 

2.0 


Middle SchoolsJ 

14257 

781 

54 


Total 

20.463 

906 

44 


Colleges, ~| 

2,738 

106 

3.8 

Bengal 

High Sc'iuols, 1 

43,747 

3.831 

8.7 


Middle ijvhoolsJ 

37,959 

5.032 

13.2 


Total 

84,444 

8,969 

10.6 


Colleges, 1 

223 

29 

I3J) 

NW Provinces 

High School^ 1 





Middle SchomsJ 

4,273 

697 

16.3 


Total 

4,496 

726 

16.3 


Colleges, 1 

126 

7 

5.5 

Oudh 

High Schools, ) 





Middle SchoolsJ 

1,081 

195 

18.0 


Total 

1207 

202 

16.7 


Colleges, 1 

103 

13 • 

12.6 

Punjab 

High Schools, | 

453 

91 

20.0 


Middle SchoolsJ 

2,671 

703 

26.3 


Total 

3,227 

807 

25.0 

All ihe above 

Colleges, 1 

5,334 

192 

3.6 

provinces 

High and Middle Schools, I 

1.33.561 

12288 

92 


Grand torai J 

1.38,895 

12,480 

8.9 


Sourer. See 3. p 168. 
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butter taiiiiwge in fdace of Rmian: tbcy 
therefore fiUed the new dnu-roontt with 
alacrity. At Cawnpore of 1820 'the native 
childien flocked to the rehool in pursuit of 
the English language (2, p 188). Thirty years 
later, **ln Lahore as well as Umritsur. the 
anxiety to acquire English is remarkable^ 
..I'Maw natives of Bengal who possess a 
smattering of English find employment as 
teachers of that languagc^(8, p 280). 

The lower castes on the othre hand can¬ 
not have benefited from English education 
as ftu as their traditional bread earning was 
concerned. The number of new jobs viras 
very small, and in any case the soaai struc¬ 
ture so rigid that shift from traditional 
occupation was well nigh impossible. These 
castes therefore kept out. They could neither 
have expected nor got any leadership from 
the unrer castes. (Probably the Hrst and the 
only leader to take note of thar i^ight was 
Mahatma Gandhi whose symbolic use of 
charkha was no more than a dirge; and even 
this soon degenerated into an empty ritual.) 

During the first 100 years of their lord- 
ship over India, the British introduced up¬ 
per clau Hindus to the Englirii language and 
literature, to western thought, to India’s 
glorious past, and to modem science and 
education. There thus erncry d a new Hindu 
middle class entry into which was 
independent of the old caste structure and 
which could demand concessions from the 
govcnrniem withoin oflenng subservience in 
return. The Hindus could now look the em¬ 
pire in the eye and ask for a system that was 
"more acceptable to the goveriwd". They 
now wanted a share in running the ad¬ 
ministration of their own country. It has 
been one thing for the Bntish to deal with 
the demands of landed class. The asser¬ 
tiveness of the intelligentsia was an 
altogether different, more serious, matter, 
and had to be tackled. 

Earlier the Britisii had assiduously 
cultivated the Hindus as a counterpoise to 
real or perceived Muslim hostility Now, the 
Muslims were to be developed as a counter¬ 
poise to Hindu middle-class assertiveness 

MUSLIM Torpor 

While the Hindu upper classes were adop¬ 
ting English, Muslims did not want to have 
anything to do with the British. "In 1825 
government sanctioned the establishment of 
an institution at Murshidabad for the educa¬ 
tion of the Nizamat family...” In 1826 it was 
reported that the members of the family of 
the Nizam "not consenting to embrace the 
opportunity of entering the institution, the 
Resident filled up the number of 50 students, 
on which six were to attend the college, 44 
the school” {3, p 190). 

When in 1833, the government decided to 
spend its funds ndusivriy on English educa¬ 
tion, “ there was a petition from the 
Muhammadans of Calcutta, signed ly about 
8 AX) people, including all the most respec¬ 
table Maulnis and native gentlemen of that 
city. After objecting to it upon general 


principlet. they said that the evident object 
of the government was the conversion of the 
Natives"(2. p S3). 

This fear of conversion in the minds of 
Muslims stands in sharp contiast to the self- 
confidence of the Hindus vriio had not only 
taken initiative in asking for English educa¬ 
tion, but were also striving to discover a 
meeting ground between their own religion 
and that of their masters, who themselves 
had attested to the greatness of the former. 
One wonden whether behind the Muslim 
fear of conversion to the religion of the new 
ruieis were the memories of their own earlier 
conversion to Islam for the same reasons. 
It is also noteworthy that the British 
foothold in Bengal became possible because 
of its large distance from the Mughal seat 
of power. This also meant a corresponding 
lack of self<onfidence among Muslims in 
Bengal. 

The initiative to end the torpor came from 
Delhi. The end of the Mughal dynasty made 
it easy for the Muslims to reconcile to the 
British rule. Lai (?ila was no more a seat of 
power. It was now merely a historical monu¬ 
ment. The new leadership persuaded the 
Muriims that mattered to shift the gaze from 
Lai (^la and set sights on the capital of the 
new empire. Leaving the field to the Hindus 
was counter-productive. An important 
development was the emergence of the Ram 
Mohun Roy of the Muslims, that is Maulavi 
Sayyid (later Sir Syed) Ahmad Khan 
(1817-98) whose ancestor had come to In¬ 
dia from Heret[l0j. Having observed the 
powerless pomp of the Mughal nobility from 
close quarters, he declined the hollow offer 
of his own grandfather’s title and a position 
at the last Mughal emperor’s court, and in¬ 
stead took up a job as a ‘serishtadat’, or a 
reader in a court, in the East India Com¬ 


pany’s service. He steadily rose in the hierar¬ 
chy and during the 1837 rcvoii saved the lives 
of a number of English men. women and 
children, for which "he earned a pension for 
life from the governineni” and acknowledge¬ 
ment as a leader of the Muslims. Syed 
Ahmad received a copy of Macaulay’s work 
from the viceroy in 18^ and in 1869 visited 
England, where he met a number of 
Englishmen “known to be keenly interested 
in the welfare of Muslims”, incidentally. Sir 
Syed did not know English (II, p 103). 

In 1871 the government of India took note 
of the educational backwardness of the 
Muslims and passed a resolution with a view 
to remedying the situation, noting that "It 
is much to be regretted that so large and im- 
porunt a class... should stand aloof from 
active co-operation with own educational 
system and should lose the advantages both 
material and social, which others enjoy" (2, 
p 148). Note that 60 years previously 
’natives’ had been used as a synonym for 
Hindus as if there were no Muslims; now 
Hindus were the ‘others’. 
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51 

57 
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25 
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7 

47 
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8 
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47 

0 
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Sourer. (Sec 3, p 179) 
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Punjab NWP s Oudh 

Bengal 

CP 

Madras 

Bombay* 

l^crcenlage of 
Muslims in total 
population 

59 6 

I3 4 

32 3 

36 

6 3 

19 7 

Primary 

3I I 

20 5 300 


_ 

78 


Middle 

26 3 


13 2 

— 

38 

54 

High 

200 

1613 18 0 

87 


24 

20 

College 

I26 

13 0 5 5 

38 

77 

1 7 

1.4 

Note * 50 per cent of Bombay Muslims were from Sind 

Source (See ), based on Ch 27). 
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<5 8 

13.4 

32 3 

36 

6 3 
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<0 8 
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27 < 
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14 2 
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Secondary school 

33 1 
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93 

< 3 

49 
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18 2 
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57 

56 

I 5 

26 
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3 5 

49 

1 7 
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Source. See 3, p 181. 
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A Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Coliege 
Fund was started in 1872- “Princes and 
Nobles, Musalman and Hindu aiiko.ofTeted 
' muniHcent endowments to the contemplated 
college. Nor was liberality altogether wan¬ 
ting on the part of Englishmen” School 
Hasses started in June I87S with 66 students, 
all Muslim boarders. The next year 30 day 
scholars joined, including six Hindus! II). 
The next year, on January 8, 1877, the 
viceroy laid the foundation stone for the 
college: 

A wealth of data on education among 
Muslims is available from the 1882 report 
of the Education Commission and the I89S 
book |2] A History of English Education in 
Mia by Syed Mahmud (son of Sir Syed 
Ahmad), which gives lengthy quoutions 
from government documents an4 statistical 
data. The pictuic that emerges is simply told. 
Muslims generally did not like English 
education, especially college education 
(Ihbles 2-9). For examine, in 1881 Muslims 
were 22.8 pet cent of the population of the 
' provinces. \bt only 9.2 per cent of high and 
middle school students were Muslims. At the 
college level, the percentage fell to a lowly 
13.6 per cent. As expected, there was a slight 
,improvement with time. In 1892, Muslim 
ipercenlage at school had gone up to 14, and 
at college to 5.9 (Ibble 8). Still, the figures 
.lemained disappointing. 

1 These bland all-India figures however are 
|not very educative: It is necessary to break 
(them up region-wise for a better comprehen- 
,'sion of the phenomenon. Muslim response 
Jto education was not uniform throughout 
ithe country. It is only in north-west pto- 
ivinces and Oudh, corresponding to UP of 
'today, that the percentage of Muslims in 
^schools and colleges was higher than it was 
^in the total population. Elsewhere Muslims 
iweie under-represented in education. In 
i 1891-92, in NWP and Oudh, Muslim percen- 
;tage in total population was 13.4, in secon- 
,,dary schools 21.9, in arts colleges 19 and in 
professional colleges 17.7. In Bengal, 
j Muslim percentage in total population was 
,'32.3, in secondary schools 9.3, arts colleges 
■ S.6, and in professional colleges 3.S. (Note 
I'that Bengal includes Orissa and Bihar. It will 
Jbe more meaningful to look at Bihar data 
|ieparately and in relation to NWP and 
i;Oudh.) In Madras, percentage at school S.3 
SMS consistent with the percentage in total 
^population 6.3, but the percentage of 
'Muslims at college was a dismal 1.7 per rent 
iflhMe 6). There is in fact no basis for sup- 
,posing that Muslims should have responded 
H a body to English education{12]. It is easy 
:lo understand this differential response when 
it comes to Hindus, because their society is 
Stdl known to be intricately structured. That 
Hie same general principle applies in the case 
of Muslims also is a little difficult to com- 
IHKlMnd because of the well-entrenched, but 
piisuken, notion that Muslims are Muslims 
and nothing else. There are upper class 
Muslima, and there are lower class Muslims 
13). 

I The British deliberately emphasised the 


caste hierarchy among Hindus, and at the 
same lime underlined the foreign origin of 
Islam. Keen observers as they were, the 
British administrator-scholars did not fail to 
notice the capacity of the Hindu caste system 
to influence other religions and in particular 
the presence of caste structure among 
Muslims. Advertising this fact however will 
have made nonsense of the two population 
theory whereby the Hindus and Muslims 
were constantly referred to as two distinct 
races or tribes. Accordingly, Muslims in 
India were represented as a structureless 
society of foreign origin, which by tmplica 
tion had no right to be on good terms with 
and acceptable to the Hindus. 

The Muslim social structure is characteris¬ 
ed by ^hnicity' and caste. There was a small 
influx of Muslims from central Asia, who 
occupied high positions in Mughal India and 
considered themselves to be superior. At the 
1891 census, about 55 per cent of the 
Muslims claimed to be holders of foreign 
titles, Syed,5heikh. Mughal, Pathan. Arab, 
Blooch and Hirk [2, p 210). There can be no 
doubt that actual percentage of Muslims of 
foreign origin must be much smaller, and 
that most of the claimants were pretenders. 
(The Hindi word sheikhi is used in the sense 
of boasting as in 'sheikhi maarana’ or 
'sheikhi baghaarana’. It is likely that the 
reference here is to the self-consciousness of 
a newly acquired sheikh-hood.) This however 
does show the importance which foreign 
descent held among the upper class 
Muslims!l3). Obviously, the common man 
did not approve of this constant reference 
to the extra-territorial affiliation as can be 
seen from the old Punjabi saying “Jo sukh 


Chhaju de chaMuire, o Balkh na BukhanT. 
(The irieasuie that you get at Chhajju's 
balcony, you cannot get at Balkh or. 
Bukhara.) 

Pride in foreign descent, or the pretension 
of it, arrogance of imperial glory, power and 
pelf were confined to the upper echelons of 
the Muslim society, which flourished in 
Mughal Delhi's zone of influence. Most 
Indian Muslim are however descendants of 
converts from Hinduism, who generally 
came from the lower castes. They were too 
poor and too unambitious to pretend to have 
a foreign bloodline It is not clear what self- 
image they formed on conversion or what 
their Hindu brethern thought of their action. 
In any case, for these converts change of 
religion did not mean change of profession. 
Their social status and vrettanschauung con¬ 
tinued to be determined by their hereditary 
occupation and pre-conversion norms. This 
is best seen in south Indian rather than in 
the north. South Indian peninsida, protected 
by the oceans on two sides and shielded by 
north India from outside influences, is an 
excellent laboratory for studying social 
phenomena in their uncomplicated form. 
Central Asian connection is so far-fetched 
as to be non-existent in south India, and 
Delhi so far away that the Mughal grandeur 
did not give south Indian Muslims any sense 
of personal or collective fulfillment. Most 
south Indian Muslims have retained their 
caste customs and rituals, and till recently 
even caste names, especially when they 
denoted high rank Although conversions 
from individual castes were not large enough 
to make the groups endogamous, Muslims 
have retained their separate linguistic 


Tabis 8; In< Kt Asr wiih Tisii , 1X82 92 


Province Percen-__Percentagejjf Muslim Siudrnis ai 

lagc of ^ , hchool _ ^ Aris College 



Muslims 
in Popu 

1882 

1887 

1892 

1882 1887 

1892 


laiion 







1891 






Punjab 

3. S 8 

20.0 

31.4 

33 1 

126 172 

18 2 

NWP ♦ Oudh 

13.5 

16.3 

21.6 

21 9 

13 0 13 2 

19.0 

Bengal 

32 9 

8.7 

121 

13 5 

3 8 4 3 

57 

Madras 

6.3 

2.4 

5.2 

5 3 

17 16 

1.5 

Bombay 

16.3 

2.0 

44 

4.9 

1 4 2.6 

26 

Total 

21.8 

9.2 

13 7 

14 0 

3 6 4.2 

59 

Source: |See 3. 

pp 201, 203). 






Tabif 9; PtadNTAi,! oi Musi im Siuofnimn Univirsiiiis, 1838-93 


University 



Arts 

Law 

Medical Engineering 

Punjab 



2) 9 

19.0 

17 1 

— 

Allahabad (NWP 4 ^ Oudh + CP) 


1$ 3 

10.4 


• 

Calcutta (BenAssam -1 Burma) 


39 

28 

14 

0.6 

Madras (MdsF Coorg) 


0.9 

t.l 

3.3 

— 

Bombay (Bom 

-1 Berar) 


1 8 

09 

2.0 

0.6 

Total 



39 

3.02 

0.7 

0.5 

Average per year 


II 

3 

' 

0.1 


Note. • Roorkce Engineering College was under PWD. 
Source. See 3. p 186. 
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ideiiiHy. ‘nunil'ipaaking MutUim, for oam- 
ple, consider themselves different from 
Urdu-speaking Muslims and generally do 
not intermarry. It is as if the south Indian 
Mdslims were afraid of being disowned by 
iheir own castes and tended to subordinate, 
at least till recently, their religious identity 
to their caste identity. 

Another way of learning about the 
Muslim altitudes is to sec how Hindus 
reacted to them, it is thus noteworthy that 
south India's lord Rama is different from 
north India's. In the south, he is Maryada 
Purushoilam, a role model for all human 
beings. On the other hand his role in the 
north is more matter of fact; he is the hero 
of the street play Ramlila.^ It is in fact 
generally true that Hindu festivals in north 
and south India though falling on the same 
tithis are celebrated differently. Hindu 
festivals in south India are pooja room- 
oriented, while in the north they are street- 
oriented. The reason is not difficult to 
discern. Conscious of their low-^aste, non¬ 
imperial origins south Indian Muslims have 
been self-effacing. In return Hindus have not 
reacted to them; the Hindu festivals therefore 
have tetained their traditional piety. The 
situation in nonh India stands in sharp con¬ 
trast. Here Hindus responded to the Muslim 
power and assertiveness by bringing their 
festivities out on the streets. (Later, m the 
20th century Bal Uangadhar Tilak did the 
same toGanesh Chaturthi in Maharashtra.) 

There is a fundamental difference between 
the altitudes of Muslims who convened 
from lower castes of Hindus and of those 
who claimed foreign descent by virtue ot 
foreign bloodline, Hindu upper caste 
background, or simple wealth. The tower 
caste Muslims, for the same rea.sons as were 
applicable in the ca.se of their Hindu 
counterparts, kept themselves out of the cat¬ 
chment area of English education |I2, 14, 
ISj. This phenomenon was noted as early 
as 1871 when the various local governments 
and administrations were asked to comment 
on the backward condition of education 
among Muslims. “Thus, while the 
Musatmans of Bengal were 32.3 per cent of 
the total population, their total proportion 
to the total number in schools known to the 
department was only 14.4 per cent. The 
situation was worse at college level, where 
out of 1,287 students only 52 or 4.04 per 
cent, “belonged to that race". “During the 
last five years, out of 3,499 candidates who 
passed the Entrance Examination from these 
provinces, 132, or 3.8 per cent only were 
Muspiroans. They ought to have been ten¬ 
fold more numerous!' Ou' of 900 passed for 
the First Arts, only II, or 1.2 per cent were 
Muslims. Out of 429 passes for BA, only S 
or 1.1 percent were Muslims. “This painful 
inferiority that steadily increases in the 
Higher examinations was attributed “above 
all" to “the depressed condition of the bulk 
of Bengali-Musalmans, Musalmans in the 
Tint instance by conversion only and not by 
descent” (2, p 159], 

The same refrain is found in the report 


from Bombay. Though the Musalmans in 
the Bombay presidency were reckoned in the 
census of 1872 at 2.S million or IS.4 per cent 
of the total, half of them were from Sind 
alone. Excluding this division the percentage 
falls to 7.1. “Sind no doubt was in a very 
backward state, and the feelings of the 
Musalman Community there \^e strongly 
against the study of English”. Of the total 
number at school, only 31.8 per cent were 
Muslims, although they were 80 per cent of 
the population |3, p IS7|. The DPI wrote: 
“The Muhammadans avail themselves of 
our lower schools, but do not rise to the 
higher schools and colleges, in the list of 
University graduates there are one 
Musalman MA and two BAs. I think the 
redkon is to be found not in the poverty of 
the Muhammadan community (for beggar 
Brahmins abound in the high school), but 
in their poverty and depressed social status 
combing. In this matter the Brahmin and 
Musalman are at opposite poles. Thus we 
have in Gujarat 10 Brahmins in the colleges 
and 20 in the high .schools for every 
Musalman, but only 3 Brahmans for every 
Musalman in the lower class schools" |2, 
P I57|. 

Not surprisingly the Education Commis¬ 
sion of 1882 in its summary considered it 
hazardous to attempt generalisations about 
“the wide differences in the circumstances 
of the Musalmans in the three presidencies”. 
Very wisely it chose to gloss over “the social 
and historical conditions of the Muham¬ 
madan Community in India” and instead 
concentrate on “causes of strictly educa¬ 
tional nature" |2 p 169). It is easy to see why 
numbers fell off rapidly at higher educa¬ 
tional levels. For most students, belonging 
to lower social strata aiming too high would 
be 'chhom moonh bar hi baat'. With each oc¬ 
cupation, with each caste, was associated a 
certain social status In principle, English 
education provided an opportunity for im¬ 
provement in status. In practice, a member 
ol a losver caste group could not go up on 
his own. He needed positive exhortation 
from the state, or the upper castes, a booster 
locket so to say, to impart him the escape 
velocity that woum free him from the 
downward pull of tradition and deposit him 
in a higher orbit. In the absence of such a 
boost, the new opportunities were suitably 
truncated, so as to conform to the social 
status already assigned. In short, you could 
climb up the new ladder, but according to 
the old rules. As soon as you reached a level 
coruisteni with your caste and social status, 
you dropped out, leaving the higher echelons 
for those who were entitled to ii on non¬ 
academic grounds. 

In Delhi's zone of influence, 'social and 
historical factors' worked in favour of 
Muslim education. Punjab in fact provides 
an interesting case study of how interest in 
education dwindled as one moved away from 
Delhi. Ihc 1871 data set reveals the follow¬ 
ing: “In many of the districts of the Delhi. 
Hissar, Ambala and Amritsar Divisions the 
percentage in schools of all classes was 


considerably above the ratio which the 
Musalmans bore to the total population. In 
the districts east of the river Jhelum the 
number of Musalman students was almost 
in exact proportion to the total Musalman 
population. On the other hand, in the Dera- 
jat and Peshawar Divisions, where the 
Muslims formed more than 90 per cent of 
the whole population, their proportion 10 
the total number at schools was only S3 per 
cent” 12, p 164]. 

The same point is more forcefully made 
by data from Noith West Provinces and 
Oudh, the heartland of Maslim upper 
cias.ses. Even in 1871, before Aligarh ap¬ 
peared on Ihc education map, the propor¬ 
tion of Musalmans in recognised school in 
NW'P was 17.8 per cent as against iheir 
percentage of 13.5 in the total population 
(Table 2). In the entrance examination of 
1870, 21 out of 175, or 12 per cent were 
Muslims, in 1881, out Of 223 students at 
I iiglish colleges, 29, or 13 per cent were 
Muslims. (Interestingly, oriental colleges had 
444 students on their rolls, out of which only 
17, or 3.8 per cent were Muslims) |2, p 1611. 

A point about girls’ education may be 
made here. In 1881-82 in NWP English 
schools for girls had 664 students at the 
primary level and 62 in the secondars 
schools None of these were Muslims. Ap¬ 
parently, Muslims dtd not believe in English 
education for girls Vernacular primary 
schools for girls had 3990 girls, out of which 
1616 or 26.9 per cent were Muslims, but the 
corresponding secondary schools had only- 
six girls, all non-Muslims. It is thus clear that 
education for girls ended with puberty |2, 

p 162). 

The 1882 report of the Education Com¬ 
mission said about the Aligarh College, 
“The importance of the college, however, is 
not confined to the special nature of the 
education it affords. Politically its influence 
IS great and wil| be greater; for it is the first 
cxprevsion of independent Musalman effon 
which the country has witnessed since it 
came under British rule" (2, p 164). 

M J Akbai (16] has suggested that Muslim 
minorityism began with Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan. This is not quite correct. Muslim 
minorityism began in 1737 itself when the 
nawab of Murshidabad was defeated at 
Plasscy It was then accentuated at every 
step: when the Rohilla chieltain Ghulam 
Gadii Khan marched into the imperial 
palace and blinded Ihc Mughal emperor 
(1788); when fipu Sultan of Mysore was 
destroyed (1799); when the company troops 
marched into Delhi (1802); when the nawab 
of Oudh disowned the Mughal emperor 
(1818), and finally when the Mughal dynasty 
Itself ceased to exist (1837). Sir Syed 
Ahmad's contribution lies in the fact that 
he converted this minorityism into an asset. 

Syed Ahmad's efforts no doubt ac¬ 
celerated the pace of development, they, 
howe.er, did not reverse any trends. In any 
case his constituency remained confined to 
the upper class Urdu-speaking Muslims. In 
the lO-year period 1882-92, the pea'cntagc 
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of Muslims at school in Pui^ up 
from 20 to 33, and at collcse from 12.6 to 
18. in the same period. North Wtst Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh saw an increase in Muslim 
percentage at school level from 16 to 22, and 
at college from 13 to 19. Other provinces also 
witnessed ao improvement but only 
marginally. In 1892, Muslims made up 18 
per cent of the population of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay taken up together, but 
their percentage at school was only 8, and 
at college a lowlier J'/* (sec Table 8). 
Muslims who had not been enriched by the 
Mughal empire were not enriched by English 
education either. At the time of partition, 
most educated Muslims opted for Pakistan, 
leaving Indian Muslims more or less where 
they were before the arrival of Sir Syed 
Ahmad on the scene. 

CONCLUDINO RfcMARKS 

We have discussed the development of 
English education in India upto the closing 
years of the 19th century. English education 
was introduced by the British with the twin 
purpose of impressing upon the natives the 
value of western thought and of preparing 
them for taking up jobs to assist in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country. The first pro¬ 
teges were the Hindus, who were fortified 
by the European discovery of their glorious 
pre-islamic past. They had a headstart of 
two generations over Muslims in matters of 
education; during this period the Hindus 
had exclusive right to the British patronage 

Muslims entered the field much later. As 
against the Calcutta Hindu College which 
was set up in 1817, Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental &hool at Aligarh came up in 1873. 
What helped Muslims to come out of the 
post-Plas^ sulk was the realisation that 
Hindu intelligentsia was becoming power¬ 
ful by default, the support available from the 
British who were now feeling uneasy with 
Hindu assertiveness, and the fact of the 
physical demise of the Mughal dynasty. 

Certain fratures of the 19th century 
English education deserve to be noticed. 
First, actual number of educated persons 
was very small. In the 3S-year period 
1838-93, the five Indian universities produc¬ 
ed a total of only 13,081 graduates of all 
types (2, p 186]. Secondly, the Hindus 
dominated. Except for North Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh and to a lesser extent 
Punjab, Muslims generally kept away. Each 
year on an average 419 Hindus graduated as 
against only 13 Muslims [2, p 186). Thirdly 
and most imponantly in the case of Hindus 
and Muslims alike, English education was 
strictly an upper class affair, in which lower 
castes had no role. 

This is significant, because the biggest 
losers under the British rule wrere the artisan 
classes, whose means of livelihocxl were 
destroyed by the colonial rulers as part of 
their contribution towards industrialisation 
back home At the 1891 census a total of 80 
million people were cla.ssified as ‘artisans 
and village menials”. The largest smgle 
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group in this category was the rather vague 
"village watchmen and menials" who 
numbered 12 million, or 15 per cent, in con¬ 
trast the number of "iron smelters and gold 
washers" was a minuscule 2S,(X)012, p 209). 
One can therefore guess that many persons 
listed euphemistically as watchmen and 
menials had lost their livelihood after the 
destruction Of the traditional village 
economy. 

While the upper classes made no cflort 
to provide leadership to the lower classes, 
they indulged in -a clever numerological 
sleight of hand. Suppose x per cent of the 
total population is Muslim. T hen it is assum¬ 
ed that the ends of justice will be met it x 
per cent of the students are Muslims, even 
if ail of them come from the upper classes. 
The same is of course true of Hindu percen¬ 
tages. The understanding seems to be this: 
lower classes will contribute to the general 
population, while the upper classes will 
make up the percentage at educational 
institutions. 

A word about the present may not be out 
of place here. The wrongs done by the col¬ 
onial rule should have been set right by 
India’s own government. The dispossessed 
artisan classes should have been relutbiliiated 
in new manufacturing activities. But the 
Indians instead of doing what the British 
were doing in their own country continued 
what the British had been doing in this coun¬ 
try. The educated middle class was therefore 
swelled, it was assumed that what had 
earlier made this class obnoxious was its 
knowledge of English. English therefore was 
banished. As the next step, educational stan¬ 
dards were continuously lowered so as to 
make education as irrelevant as the middle 
class had become. 

In the Indian society, the more vital a per¬ 
son’s role in the well-being of the society, the 
lower he ranks in the caste hierarchy. Thus, 
the castes engaged in production or 
maintenance arc called backward castes. 
Using this definition in the modern context, 
we can say that a prosperous nation is one 
which consists almost entirely of backward 
castes. The solution to India’s problems docs 
not lie in transferring a handful of people 
from the traditional lower strata to the new 
middle class, instead, the problems can only 
be solved by converting people from forward 
castes to backward castes. 

Noted 

11 thank Krishna Kumar for his criticism of an 
earlier, much smaller, draft. Imtia/ Ahmad fur 
illuminating discussion, Malika B Mistry for 
helpful correspondence, S Mohin for useful 
conversations. P Venkalakrishnan for going 
through the manuscript, and A M Batcha and 
Meena for preparing the final typescript. Bits 
and pieces of this work were presented at a 
workshop on ‘Muslims of India: History, Socie¬ 
ty and Culture'. Aligarh Muslim llniversity, 
April 25-27, 1992.] 

1 Pondicherry based, former director of 
Madras Observatory (John Warren) started 


work in 1811 on south Indiaii methods ot rime 
keeping. The work started on ’VaH of personal 
friendship” was later purchased by thegc^n- 
ment, as it would be ‘‘of service to gentlemen 
employed in the revenue and judicial depart¬ 
ments”. The work, completed in 1825 “was 
denominated by some learned friends ‘Kala 
Sankalita’. Sanskrit word signifying doctrine of 
times". Warren was so popular that when his 
daughter got married, the Hindus wanted to 
pay the expenses of the festivities. See R K 
Kochhar [1991], 'French Astronomers in India 
during I7-I9th Centuries’, J British 
Astronomical Association, lOI, 93. 

2 The rather odd name for what was meant to 
be a research laboratory is explained by the fact 
that an Indian Association was set up the same 
year, 1876, by Surendia Nath Banerjea to pro¬ 
tect the employment interests of educated 
Indians 

3 Ramayana is in a way the Picture oj Dorian 
Cray of the Hindus. If, as the Puranas say, 
Rama is a historical figure, then as per ar¬ 
chaeological evidence, he cannot have lived east 
of Yamuna. (R K Kochhar (1991), ‘Looking at 
the History of Indo Aryans', Mainstream, 
November 30). The geographical setting later 
assigned to the story corresponds to the spread 
of the Indo Aryans. Addition of details to the 
story (like Rama's killing an achhooi for stu¬ 
dying Vedas) reflects the growth of 
Brahminism, and its public performance sym¬ 
bolises its use as a shield against Islam. 
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A 

WISEMAN 
BUILDS HIS HOUSE 
ON A ROCK. 



WHERE DO YOU THINK 
HE WOULD INVEST ? 

In Southern Shelters Ltd., 
of course! 

Southern Shelters Ltd., a company that 
takes care of one of the baste necessities 
of life - housing. Building houses with the 
needs of the middle class family in mind. 
And the vast market potential has inspired 
Southern Shelters Ltd. to procure land 
and IS poised to complete 640 flats in the 
first year of operation 
Estimated demand for housing has 
crossed 31 million units. Southern 
Shelters Ltd has projects in hand worth 
Rs.8 31 crores 

Come, share in the future of Southern 
Shelters Ltd 


HIGHLIGHTS 

• (yompciny it pnoiily sc^rio' of 
Housing Dovelopiiu'ot irid catPf to thf 
housing needs of I ipper Middle Class ti 
Low Ini onio Group 

• Promoters a t backed by a dec ide of 
txporienre in Ihi line of aclivity 

• The company has contr.icted lo 
execute projects worth 

Rs 831 lacs 

• Easy Liquidity L istinq at Madras 
Bombay and Ahmedabad Stock Ex 
changes 

RISK FACTORS & PERCEPT IONS BY 
THE MANAGEMENT 

• Escalation in input costs may have a 
bearing on the company s profitability 
Barring the effect of government policies 
and regulations on the prices of the 
relevant inputs the company normally will 
adequately provide for price escalations 


ISSUE OPENS ON 
14TH DECEMBER 1992 


Public issue of 24,00,000 
Equity Shares of Rs. 10 
each for cash at par 
aggregating Rs. 240 Lakhs. 
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I akshm Bfavin 
AiMAoaia 
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• ■''he company foresees competition 
niain'y tiom builoers and dec elopers in 
tilt pnvate secto' Since Uie housing 
ser'tor otters vast unexploited potential 
the company firmly believes that it will 
have Its due share in the market 

• Though the oompany will plan and 
executi Its project meticulously some 
time*' for reasons beyond the control of 
the company delay in exec ation of the 
piojects rr ay occur This may result in 
cost over luns thus affecting the 
profitability The company while quoting 
the price of finished projects to the 
ultimate customers will adequately 
provide for such contingencies so as to 
minimise loss lo the company 

If thF Company doe^ not receive minimum subscf^ion amount 
of 90"* ol the tfsue ncludmg devoivement of underwriters if any 
with n 1 ^0 day:. Irom the of open ng of the issue the Company 
Shall refund entire suDscription amount enth n 128 days «nih 
merest for delay beyond 76 days from the date of ck^re of the 
ssue as per Section 71 of the Coim)an e$ Act 19S6' 
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development ovsiitonce to shipping 
and lishing industries SCI I widened 
Its scope of activities even while 
ploying o pivotol role in setting the 
shipping sector on on even keel 
SCICI hiis olwoys been on the tost 
troch With disbursements op from 
Rj I'^OSl rrore in 1991 92 tc 


Rs 298 44 crores m the six months 
ended Sept 30 1992 
In 0 short period of less than six 
yeors Net Worth has increosed from 


EPS hos improved from Rs 1 71 to 
Rs 9 79 (onnuolised) while the 
dividend has shown o consistent 
growth from 10% in 1988 89 to 


Rs 29 28 crores to Rs 196 65 crores 18% m 1991 92 


Profit Alter lox hos movfd up from 
Ri 4 28 crores to Rs 51 lOcwsm 
'991 92andlurthpMoR5 3671 crores 
in the SIX months ended Sept 30 1992 


Now with 0 mondote thot opens 
up the future SCICI is geared to 
serve oil sectors of the economy 


SCICI 

ROLLS OUT 
THE RED CARPET i 
TO ENTERPRISE. I 

ANY ENTERPRISE. 
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POST-AYODHYA POLITICS: 

TRAP FOR LEFT 

^ SEX RATIO; SON PREFERENCE 
AND VIOLENCE 


I CRISIS OF UK COAL INDUSTRY 

COMMUNALISM: BEYOND 
POLITICAL PARTIES 
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I FINANCIAL TRANSFERS TO STATES: 

ISSUES AND OUTLOOK 

i ' INDUSTRIAL SICKNESS: ANOTHER 

VICTIM 


WINTER-STATE DIFFERENCES IN 
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KiRLOSKAR CUMMINS THE UNFAILING SOURCE OF,DEPENDABLE POWER FOR TOUGH, CONTINUOUS HEAVY DUTY APPLICATIONS 


■ EARTH MOVING ■ CONSTRUCTION ■ OIL EXPLORATION i MARINE ■ INDUSTRIAL ■ TRANSPORT ■ POWER GENERATION 


_RANGE" 

DIESEL FU EL 40 to 2000 H P 

GAS_800HP 

DUALFUEL 80to1060HP 


Kilioskar Cummins Limited 

Kothrud Pune 411029 (INDIA) 
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Vol XXVll Nos 49 and SO 


/'Ayod|iya,ibid Alter 

/ prime dtiivter could have done a hundred things to avoid the 
^ ..^Cbccwrent^ q^he most shameful event that has taken place in the 
country^nce independence and has made it the object of contempt 
w the-^lfes&'o^the world. But the issue no longer concerns the 
prim^'%^i^’s competence, but his integrity. 2625 

Tlpe ji^hlck possibly suffnvd by the BJP or the arrest of RSS 
IjB^brs cannot stop the production of Hindu chauvinist ideology. 
^«^hie process has b^ going on for a number of years and has by 
" now communalised Indian polity as a whole. It is no longer a 
question of whether a given political party is banned or not. The 
question is what happens when a communal discourse becomes 
the dominant discourse in society. 2627 

The left parties, it is being suggested, must subordinate their 
opposition to the government's economic policies to the task of 
fighting the threat to the country's secular ideals. Unfortunately, 
these parties, and the CPl(M) in particular, have given the 
impression that once again they may be lured into the Congress(I)’s 
parlour even as a mock drama of fighting communal forces is 
staged by the ruling party’s leaders. 2629 

So Many Indias 

A view of regional variations in the levels of economic development 
and sundard of living of the people through a study of inter'State 
disparities in state domestic product and household consumer 
expenditure. 2651 
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Son Preference 

Low and declining sex ratios in 
India are the result of the 
preferenre for a family with more 
sons than daughters in it. and they 
will not improve until that 
preference is altered. An 
exploration of one factor among 
many influencing a family’s son 
preference, but one that has not 
been often cited—the perception 
of a need for sons to uphold, with 
violence, a family’s power 
vis-a-vis neighbours, not 
infrequently including 
kinsfolk. 2657 


Financial Transfers 

The changes made from time to 
time in the mechanisms for 
financial transfers from the central 
government to the states reflect the 
emerging economic conditimis in 
the country. The major issues 
today, given the imperative of 
containing the centre's fiscal 
deficit. 2663 


Induced Sickness 

The number of companies being 
deliberately turned sick has 
become a veritable flood. The 
case of Incab Industries. 2630 


Coal Crisis 

The programme of closure of 
coal pits announced by the 
British government will 
simultaneously worsen 
unemployment, the balance of 
payments, inflation and 
public borrowing. 2630 


Dying River 

Though the river Yamuna is the 
main source of water supply for 
Delhi, there has been little 
environmental planning around 
the river which is highly 
polluted. 2633 


Social Science Agenda 

It is necessary for social 
scientists in India to reflect more 
deeply on the issue of 
indigenisation of the social 
sciences, define it cicariy, examine 
what it actually involves in 
practical terms, study its 
implications foi the future 
development of Indian 
social science and its impact 
on the interaction and 
communication between Indian 
and foreign social 
scientists. 2642 













LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Subsidising Agriculture 

THIS is with reference to Ashok Culati and 
A N Sharma’s article (September 26) which 
ooMains an exhaustive literature survey and 
analyses. 

At the outset, let me point out that I have 
no comments on the methodology used in 
the aiudyses. However, I do not agree with 
the conclusions arrived at in the artide. i am 
1 ^ that the article pmnts to the fact that 
reform in global agriculture should stari 
from the developed countries who introduc¬ 
ed the word'subsidy'. But the question which 
remains to be ansvreted in the paper is 
whether the developed countries can con¬ 
tinue without offering subsidies for their 
own agriculture? Globally, the yield of the 
already cultivated land is coming down due 
to the deterioration in the ecological milwu 
of the production systems as well as 
deterioration in the quality of land and other 
natural resources. Under these circum¬ 
stances, mote and more fertiliser and other 
external inputs are necessary. These 
developments lead to increased production 
costs per unit of produce which at one point 
may lead to the erosion of ail the profits. 
Hence, it is questionable whether global 
airicultural produaion could continue 
without having subsidies, provided the pre¬ 
sent pattern of consumption is unchanged. 

TIm two economists sutc that subsidies 
an leading to vast inefficiencies in glotal 
resource use. However, they do not disclose 
why subsidies became necessary in the pro¬ 
duction system. Were subsidies required 
from the beginning of settled agriculture? 
Agriculture in all the countries vras possi¬ 
ble without having any subsidy some thou¬ 
sand years aga The indigenous technologies 
and management practices were sustainable 
not for few years but for centuries. These 
systems were destroyed and in their place 
new systems were introduced. So we have 
done mmy with the indigenous production 
systems which were sustainable without 
subsidies. Indigenous cattle and buffalo 
resources were replaced with modern tools 
of mechanisation which require higher in¬ 
puts and subsidies, indigenous cereal and 
other food crop varieties were doneaway 
with and in their place new crop varieties 
were introduced. Because of the new life¬ 
styles being adopted by people (these ate not 
essential for the life of human beings) new 
production processes have been introduced. 
Such processes are sustainable if and only 
if additional forces in the form of subsidies 
are injected into them. ThercforG, if we want 
to get away from subsidy because of 
whatever economic argunn«nt, the fun¬ 
damental issue is to compromise our con¬ 
sumption habits. To put it another way, the 
aspirations of people are much more than 
its rutural resource base avrulable. 

The solution to farm subsidies, in my view, 
is not to suggest reforms in global agriculture 
which would never be a reality. The answer 


vrould be to change the lifestyle and con¬ 
sumption pattern which again are doubtful 
particularly in the developed world. People 
will not be prepared to give up some of the 
acquired bments at no cost. The solution 
on the other hand will be to bring the 
indigenous production systems back into 
operation. Whether these indigenous tech¬ 
nologies would be adequate to feeding the 
present world population is yet another issue 
in which case our priority should be to 
evolve a siistainable population as well. 

On the basis of abo^ the question of 
farm subsidy has no easy ansvrer. its dimen¬ 
sions may extend to changing lifestyles and 
consumption patterns and even to global 
population adjustments. But as the authors 
of the article proposed, if the world agrees 
to withdraw such subsidies, it has to come 
first from those who invented this tool in the 
developed world. 

Anura S Wioanapathirana 

Colombo, 

Sn Lanka. 

Destruction of Babri 
Masjid 

CONCERNED citizens of India 

* Condemn the destruction of the Babn 
Masjid and the hypocrisy of the UP 
government in encouraging the ‘kar 
sevaks’ while assuring the Su{»eine Court 
of their responsibility for protecting the 
shrine. 

* Condemn the so-called ‘Sangh Parivar* 
and the associated politicians who are 
directly responsible for the destruction of 
the B^ri Masjid and the consequent 
damage to the peace and integrity of 
India. 

* Condemn the central government's ab¬ 
dication of Its responsibility for protecting 


the Babri Masjid and iu inaction against 
the ‘kar sevaks* whose intentions were 
known in advance 

* Denounce the complicity of the officers 
of the UP civil and pdice administration 
in the perpetration of this atrocity. 

We therefore demand; 

* That the central government arrest and 
prosecute all members of parliament, 
political leaders and the ‘s^hus* and 
‘sants* who conspired or in any vnqr 
helped in the evenu leading to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Babri Masjid. 

* That the central government immediately 
appoint a team of eminent experts in con¬ 
struction and archeological restoration for 
reconstructing the Babri Masjid at the 
original site and announce a date by 
which the construction will be compieled. 

■ The Lok Sabha and Rgnm Sabha establish 
a committee to examine the constitu¬ 
tionality of the conduct of its members 
in upholding the same Constitution and 
the rule of law. 

* The disqualification law for members 
of parliament be re-examined in light 
of the recent behaviour of some 
parliamentarians. 

* That the commission of enquiry set up to 
investigate the demolition of the Bidrn 
Masjid be headed by an eminent Supreme 
Court judge. 

We appeal to all citizens of India to 

* Co-operate m the reconstruction of Bidrri 
Masjid as a reaffirmation of our commit¬ 
ment to fairness and respect to human 
dignity to citizens of all faiths. 

* Consider the recent happenings in 
Ayodhya in light of the long-standing im¬ 
age of our civilisation as one of richness, 
plurality and tolerance. 

A K ROV 
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Ayodhya and After 


F ^R sheer brazenness the prime minister’s broadcast 
last Sunday after the so-called kar sevaks had 
done their job in Ayodhya will be hard to surpass. 
Invoking the spirit of the freedom struggle under 
Gandhi’s leadership, Narasimha Rao lamented the 
pulling down of the “Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
structure’’ as a “matter of great shame and concern 
to all Indians’’ and proclaimed his determination to 
“go to any extent to preserve and protect secularism 
and the democratic credentials of our nation’’. In fact 
' it had been entirely within the power of the central 
I government headed by Rao to prevent the traumatic 
{ happenings in Ayodhya and the blood-bath across the 
I country that has predictably ensued in their wake: it 
; had the Constitution on its side, it had the requisite 
I security forces at its command and it had been 
j forewarned sufficiently in advance by the intending evil- 
; doers themselves. If still the prime miruster deliberately 
chose not to act. it was not. as he would now like it 
to be believed, out of consideration for constitutional 
niceties about not trespassing into the domain of the 
I UP government. (The decision to summarily dismiss 
I the state governments of Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
I and Himachal Pradesh should now put paid to that 
i particular posturing of Narasimha Rao.) The real 
reason is that from the time he became prime minister 
last year, Narasimha Rao has pursu^ a policy of 
i building an entente cordmle with the BJP to ensure his 
j own and his government’s survival. Now, the one thing 
i the BJP and, of course, the RSS-VHP-Bajrang Dal com¬ 
bine cannot be charged with is that they have practised 
the slightest dissimulation in regard to their objective 
of destroying the Babn Masjid and building the Ram 
temple at that exact spot. A^ut this there should not 
have been the least doubt or ambiguity in any quarter. 
And yet Narasimha Rao, who is now shamelessly 
pushing his claim to lead a struggle against the 
enemies of secularism, had no qualms about striking 
political deals with the BJP and its Hindutva allies, 

' in the process making sure in the critical days lead¬ 
ing up to December 6 that the central government 
would in no way come in the way of whatever plans 
the UP government and the political forces commit¬ 
ted to the destruction of the Babri Masjid had up their 
sleeve. 


All this is not a question of being wise after the event. 
A clear appreciation of the role of the government 
headed by Narasimha Rao in paving the way for the 
smooth accomplishment by the BJP and its allies of 
their appointed task in Ayodhya is essential for arriv¬ 
ing at the right political responses to the Ayodhya 
developments and the pervasive sense of Hindutva’s 
triumph and Muslim hopelessness that they have given 
rise ta Unfortunately, tIUs is not what seems to be hap¬ 
pening in many quarters. The left parties led by the 
CPl(M) which had declared in the debate in parliament 
on December 3 that the central government would not 
be allowed to continue if it did not succeed in stopiang 
the kar seva and which had, during tlw meeting the joint 
National Front-Left Parties delegation had with the 
president on the evening of the 6th, charged the govern¬ 
ment with total failure to discharge its constitutional 
obligations, seem to be changing their tune and there 
is talk already of combining with the Congress to 
launch a campaign against communal forces, without 
even insisting on the party changing its discredited 
leadership. This attitude of the left truly defies logic 
in the light of what the Narasimha Rao government 
has done even qfter the worst had been allowed to hap¬ 
pen. Tliough the central government took over the state 
administration after dismissing the UP government on 
December 6, for some further 36 hours it helpfully 
left the disputed area in i^odhya under the control of 
vandals who had destroyed the mosque so as to enable 
them to complete their mission of putting up a make¬ 
shift temple on the site of the demolished mosque. 
However, the left parties, it would appear, are in a rush 
to forgive the Congress everything and are once again 
preparing to embrace the latter’s notion of defence of 
secularism amounting exclusively to opposing the BJP. 
Thus while these parties have, forgetting their position 
all along on the use of article 3S6 by the centre, gone 
along with the dismissal of the state governments of 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh, 
they have been remarkably tongue-tied on the abysmal 
failure of the Congress government in Maharashtra to 
control the horrendous communal violence in Bombay 
or on the unimpeachable evidence of the brutalisation 
of Muslims in the city by a thoroughly communalised 
police force. 
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MAHARASHTRA 

Communalised State 

THE statistics arc telling; 183 people 
killed in five days of rioting. Of the 132 
who were victims of police firing, 98 were 
Muslims; of the 434 who received bullet 
injuries, 311 were Muslims; almost every 
case of bullet wound was in the upper 
region of the body—the head, chest, ab¬ 
domen or arms—hardly ever below the 
waist. It is these facts that shocked 
Bombay into a stupor and exploded the 
long cherished myth of the cosmopolitan, 
productive city where the only divide was 
class and the dominant ethic work and the 
only god money. It is not that violence is 
alien to the city; far from it, given the vast 
network of the underworld which operates 
here. And there have been violent clashes 
op caste and communal issues. But these 
have always been in the so-called sensitive 
areas. It is the generalised nature of the 
carnage this time which was unexpected 
and which is significant, in many ways the 
city riots repre.sent in microcosm what is 
increasingly happening all over the 
country. 

Whether it is the south-central districts 
of Imamwaada, Dongri, Agripada, 
Nagpada, Pydhonie and Byculla or the 
western suburbs of Dharavi, Mahim, 
Bandra East, Jogeshwari or the north¬ 
eastern areas of Chembui, Deonar, 
Bainganwadi, Kurla, Kherwadi and 
Govandi, the characteristic features are 
much the same: the determinedly partisan 
role played by the police, communalising 
of existing rivalries and eruption of the 
growing conflict over land in the form of 
communal violence. Overlaying this were 
the indifference of the administrative and 
civic machinery, which there is enough 
evidence to indicale was deliberate—the 
typical response of a thoroughly com¬ 
munalised layer of authority—and the 
nonchalance of the political leadership, 
especially the ruling party but others as 
well. 

To begin with, though tensions around 
the Ayodhya issue had been building up, 
with newspapers like the Shiv Sena’s 
Saamna carrying inflammatory reports 
for days before that Sunday, the police 
seem to have made no attempt to monitor 
the developing situation oi to take actions 
to keep It under control. For instance, it 
has been suggested that mohalla commit¬ 
tees and such like, which the police at¬ 
tempted to form after the event, should 
have been put in place before. Even by 
Monday the police had received no clear 
instructions on how to handle the tensions 
or what to do when violence erupted. It 
was as if they expected the Muslim com¬ 
munity to react with violence to the 
Ayodh^ events and used that as an excuse 
to adopt the most brutal methods. On so 
very few occasions wa.s there any attempt 


to disperse mobs with lathi chatge or fir¬ 
ing in the air. The police had pla>^ a par¬ 
tisan role earlier too, in the 1984 riots, but 
now ominously, not only did they give 
protection to fanatical sword-wielding 
mobs, but themselves played a part in the 
deliberate destruction of property. The 
most sympathetic construct of police 
behaviour is that it was inept; closer to the 
truth, that it was highly communal. 

The administration, civic and state, 
seems to have been afflicted by a 
mysterious paralysis. For the first three 
days It made no attempt to provide any 
sort of relief to the hundreds rendered 
homeless. No help or protection was pro¬ 
vided for transport of the injured. And 
even today no machinery has been set-up 
to help people trace missing relatives or 
friends. 

The role of the Congress(I) leaders was 
pathetic : hardly any of the state leaders 
and MPs visited the riot areas and the 
chief minister did so only after three days. 
Not surprisingly, there were reports of 
communities liaving spontaneously barred 
the entry of their elected representatives 
as a mark of their loss of trust in them. 

Reports have pointed to the fact that the 
dominant feature was not organised com¬ 
munal attacks, but the communalisation 
of existing mobs, rivalries and tensions. 
This is not something that happened in 
the last month or week, but has been 
taking shape over a long penod. Similarly, 
there are enough indications that the 


hindutva project has sui^ners at all 
levels of the political and administrative 
structures. It is imperative that a judicial 
inquiry be instituted into the performance 
of the police and the government and into 
the nature of the violence. In the mean¬ 
while, while Bombay may have been 
restored its garb of civilisation, those who 
commute to work on the suburban trains 
as well as those who watch them speed 
past from their chawls and shanty towns 
know how fragile the appearance of nor¬ 
mality is. 

POLITICS 

Can the PM be Trusted? 

A Correspondent writes: 

AFTER the urgent steps taken and the 
programme of further action announced 
by the union government for meeting the 
situation created by the fascistic and 
fanatic Hindu fundamentalist forces at 
Ayodhya on December 6 and its fall-out 
in various parts of the country, an 
important question that faces the nation 
today is whether the left and secular- 
democratic forces in the country should 
persist in their demand for the resignation 
of the prime minister? This question has 
to be viewed in relation to the nat onal 
and international dimensions oi the 
present situation as well as with reference 
to the past conduct of P V Narasimha 
Rao. 
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Kitionally. the steps so far taken and 
the prognunme announced ate certainly 
proper and adequate to meet the im 
meaiate demands of the situation But it 
has to be ensured that they ate im¬ 
plemented and followed up with vigour 
and determination Can the country trust 
the present pnme minister in this respect’’ 
Not really At the Tirupati session of the 
party also he was spurred by the pressure 
of a section of the AICC(l) members to 
adopt a stern posture against the BJP But 
subsequently he resiled from it 
From the very beginning of his tenure, 
he has displayed a certain tenderness for 
the BJP and has preferred leaning on it 
and to keep away from the Left and demo- 
crauc segments of the opposition Indeed, 
he had and still has two particular com 
pulsions for doing so firstly, he believed 
that he could rely upon it for support to 
his larger political and economic policies 
as also to contain the role of the Janata 
Dal and Its leader V P Singh Can he over 
come this basic orientation and opt for 
co-operation with the Left which has a 
broad working agreement with V P Singh 
and his party’’ Rather unlikely 
Internationally, the fascist vandalism at 
Ayodhya made possible to a considerable 
extent by Narasimha Rao’s direct and in 
direct collusion with the Hindu funda 
mentalist forces has shaken deeply the 
faith in our secular bona Tides ot our 
neighbours in South Asia and the Islamic 
countnes in Asia and Africa with whom 
we have histoncally good relations which 
we have to nurture today in view of out 
international compulsions Vue can regain 
that not merely by taking immediate 
remedial actions, but by removing the kev 
functionary who is clearly pereeived as an 
accomplice m the crimes committed 
Hence, the best interests of the country 
demand that Narasimha Rao goes 
This does not, however, mean that we 
have to go in for fresh Lok Sabha elec 
tions Let the Congress(l) form a new 
government under a new leader with a 
new political perspective 

PRIVATISATION 

People Say ‘No' 

WHO has not heard of Uruguay, par 
Ocularly since 1986, the year the Uruguay 
round of world trade talks were started^ 
Lately, however, it is in the news for the 
reason that the conclusion of the trade 
talks appears imminent with the US and 
FFC trade teams having more or less 
reached an agreement on the question of 
public support to agriculture, the question 
that had been the prinapal bone of con 
tention between the two for over two years 
But Uruguay has hit the headlines for 
another reason as well No doubt it has 
always deserved, and attracted, notice on 
Its own A small country with a popula 


tion not exceeding three million, it has had 
the highest per capita income in Latin 
America, which it has combined with high 
quality of life indices such as for life 
expecuncy. female literacy, health person 
nel per 10,000 population, births attended 
by health personnel, etc Uruguay has also 
bm among the few countries in the world 
with the proportion of government expen 
diture allocated to soaal infrastructure, be 
It education, health services, housing or 
social welfare, including social security, 
exceeding 60 per cent The public sector’s 
involvement m the economy of Uruguay 
has been extensive, with the total annual 
government ecpenditure accounting for 
one fourth of GNP 

The negative side of the Uruguayan 
socio-economic scene over the past 30 35 
years has been the rate of inflation the 
country has had to experience An annual 
rate of inflation of 50^ per cent may not 
raise too many eyebrows in Latin America, 
but It IS underaably very high. Though the 
overall government deficit—the fiscal 
deTicit, to use the IMF/World Bank 
terminology—has been dechning over the 
years, from 2.5 per cent of GNP in 1972 
to 1 7 per cent in 1989 (in India the cor 
responding percentages were 3 2 and 7 0, 
respectively), the rate of inflation in 
Uruguay has been on the nse, More recent 
rates of inflation are reported to exceed 
100 per cent In fact they have been closer 
to ISO per cent So the question of rein 
ing in inflation has been high on the 
government’s agenda and the solution 
sought has been on the IMF/World Bank 
lines, namely, reducing the fiscal deficit 
and undertalang economic restructuring 
through large-scale privatisation of the 
public sector 

1 he reason why Uruguay has made the 
news just now is tliat in a national referen 
dum the people have overwhelmingly, by 
almost 70 per cent, rejected the govern 
ment’s proposal to pnvatisethe country’s 
communications and energy sectors, sec 
tois in which foreign multinationals had 
shown immense interest and into which 
the present Uruguayan admmisi ration had 
hopixl to attract a sizeable inflow of direct 
foreign investment Not that Uruguay is 
doing particularly badly in terms of its 
foreign occhange reserves or even balance 
ot payments, though its exto'nal debt ser 
vicing liabilities as a perceiuage of export 
earnings have gone up significantly in 
recent years, from 19 per cent to 29 per 
cent between 1980 and 1989 Thanks to the 
high inflation rates, there has also been 
a sizeable capital flight out of the country 

But will privatisation ot the public sec 
tor have helped at alP It is not at all clear 
that It was the fiscal deficit which was 
and IS, behind the high inflation Uruguay 
has been experiencing And that is 
precisely what the people have told their 
government 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

tPW, December 9. 1972 

The governmenl s diagnosis of the 
industrial malaise and the remedies implied 
in the various measures taken by it appear 
irrelevani t-or instance the governmenl 
continues to be obsessed by the idea that 
It can throw open (he flood gates of in 
dustrial growth by so called liberalisation 
of licensing policies and procedures It does 
not seem to have occurr^ to anyone in the 
government to ask whai has happened to 
the very large number ol industrial licences 
and letters oi intent already issued or why 
capacity already installed remains unutilised 
in a wide range of industnes And why is 
It that such private sector investment as is 
coming forth “is entirely based on increased 
assistance from financing insiitulions’’’ 
Capital raised from Che markei bv private 
sector companies has remained stagnant 
And how does one explain the diversion 
of private sector investment to non 
manufactunng activities like fishing and 
hotels among others^ To attribute this to 
the cumbersomeness of indusinal licensing 
procedures would be to exaggerate the el 
feciiveness of licensing as ii now operates 
Given aitraclive profitability conditions in 
an industry which industnalists worth I •' 
salt would noi be able to get round tne 
bureaucracy—lormal licensing procedures 
and requirements notwithstanding’’ If either 
the bureaucracy or the industnalists had 
paid the slightest heed to the stated ob)ec 
lives of industrial licensing would be 
manifold expansion ol the industrial cm 
pires of I he large business houses and the 
proliferation of industries calenng to upper 
class consumption and the leap Irugging ex 
pansion of their output have been at all 
possible’ In any case after the way the 
governmenl has acted recently to regularise 
illegally set up industrial capacity why 
should industrialists even boihei to ask for 
licences’’ 

What then is holding up industrial 
growth' The most imporuni question 
to raise is whether |thej 'bottlenecks are not 
the direct or indirect result of the govern 
meni s lailure to step up public seciot 
tnvestmen over a period of years and the 
consequential distortions in industrial 
capacity and output The Annual Plan 
outlays remained almost constant for five 
years from 1965 66 to 1969 70 and the ap 
iwreni tnciea.ses since then have been erocM 
by cost escalations The enormous gap 
between where the economy should have 
been and where it in tact is must be at 
iributed above all in the government s 
failure to step up the rate of planned invest 
meni If in odd years in the past industrial 
output grew by 8 or 9 per cent it was 
because public sector plan investment had 
generated demand for the output of many 
new industries Even public health program 
mes, for instance, create demand for steel 
(Hpes and tubes, today the industry is 
languishing for svani of demand and capaci 
ty uiilisaiion is hardly one third More wide 
ly known is the impact ot the cut back in 
railway investment which seriously affeiicd 
a range of engineering industries_ 
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STATISTICS 


^rUiiion (per cent) 


Index Numbera of Whoieaale PrictHi 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1981-82 => 190) 

Vifeight 

MWek 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

in 

In 


21-11-92 

Month 

Ybar 

1992 

91-92“ 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

All Commodities 

100.0 

231.5 

— 

8.7 

6.3 

13.6 

10.3 

7.5 

7.5 

Prinuiry Articles 

32.3 

235.7 

-0.3 

3.4 

4.6 

18.2 

13.0 

2.2 

4.9 

Food Articles 

17.4 

273.5 

0.2 

8.1 

7.3 

20.2 

11.8 

1.2 

9.9 

Non-food Articles 

10.1 

227.8 

-1.3 

-4.6 

0.1 

18.2 

17.0 

34 

-1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

10.7 

234.9 

— 

17.3 

10.0 

13.2 

12.3 

3.6 

5.6 

Manufactured Products 

57.0 

228.4 

0.1 

10.4 

6.6 

11.2 

8.4 

11.3 

9.4 






Yteriation (per cent) 



Coat of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1992 

Month 

Vbar 

1991 

1991-92 

1990-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Industrial Workers 1982 «. 100 

243» 

0.4 

10.0 

6.1 

13.5 

11.2 

6.5 

9.1 

Urban Non-Manual Employees 1984-85 - 1(X> 

203* 

0.5 

10.9 

5.7 

13.5 

11.0 

6.9 

8.2 

Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

1112* 

-0.2 

14.1 

6.3 

19.3 

7.5 

3.2 

11.4 

June 61 100 













Variation (per cent in brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Week 

Last 

Last March 31, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(16-11-92) 

Month 

Ybar 

1992 

91-92 

90-91 

89-90 

88-89 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

3.47.188 

8,442 

34,013 

32,104 

49,560 

36442 

37,866 

30,877 



(2.5) 

(18.4) 

(10.2) 

(18.5) 

(15.7) 

(19.6) 

(19.0) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

1,70,901 

1,373 

12,789 

12,607 

24,589 

21,477 

19,631 

12,771 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

2,06,326 

5,499 

30,991 

15461 

24,173 

14.832 

23,184 

21,686 

Net Foreign Each Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 

19,556 

-65 

9,827 

29 

10,098 

1,519 

85 

1,033 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercird Banks 

Rs crore 

2,54,597 

6,082 

40,680 

23,839 

37,916 

25483 

26,809 

22,105 



(2.4) 

(19.0) 

(10.3) 

(19.7) 

(15.3) 

(19.1) 

(18.7) 

foreign Exchange Assets 

Rs crore 

15,768 

-95 

10,330 

1190 

9,017 

-1,710 

-600 

-830 



(-0.6) 

(19.0) 

(8.2) 

(225.5) 

( -30,0) 

(-9.5) 

(-11.6) 

Indrot Numbera of Industrial 

Weight 

Latest 








Production 


Month 

Averages for 


Yteriation (per cent) 


(1980-81 = 100) 


(July 92) 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

GeiMral Index 

100.0 

200.4 

202.5 

198.2 

0.1 

8.4 

8.6 

87 

7.3 

Mining and Quarrying 

11.5 

202.0 

211.2 

202.0 

0.8 

4.5 

6.3 

7.9 

3.8 

Manufacturing 

77.1 

I9I.8 

193.1 

190.7 

-1.4 

9.1 

8.6 

8.7 

79 

Electricity 

11.4 

256.6 

257.0 

244.9 

8.3 

7.8 

10.8 

9.5 

7.7 

Basic Industries 

39.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

5.4 

9.9 

5.6 

9.2 

Capital Goods Industnes 

16.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21.9 

22.4 

7.0 

15.9 

18.2 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

4.3 

II.S 

4.8 

4.4 

Consumer Goods Industries 

23.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.3 

4.2 

6.5 

7.1 

Durable Goods 

2.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.9 

1.7 

12.0 

7.8 

18.9 

Non-Durable Goods 

21.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.2 

7.5 

2.5 

6.2 

4.9 

Foreign IVadc 

Unit 

I.atest 

Cumulative for* 







Month 



In 

In 

In 

in 

In 



(July 92) 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1991-92 

1990^91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987 88 

Export 

Rs crore 

3.971 

15,562 

11476 

43,978 

32433 

27,681 

20432 

15474 





(35.1) 

(17.6) 

(36.8) 

(29.1) 

(25.9) 

Impon 

Rs crore 

5,577 

21,635 

13449 

47413 

43,193 

35,416 

28435 

22444 





(10.7) 

(22.0) 

(25.4) 

(26.9) 

(10.7) 

Balance of Dade 

Rs crore 

-1,606 

-6,073 

-1,673 

-3,833 

-10,640 

-7,735 

-8,003 

-6,570 

Employment Exchange Statistiea 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

in 



March 92 

1992 

1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Number of Applicants on Live Register 










as at end of Period 

Thousand 

36,552 

36,352 

34490 

36400 

32,776 

30,050 

30447 

30.131 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

369 

1,254 

1.413 

6458 

6.576 

5.963 

5.465 

5,535 

Number of VKancies Notified 

Thousand 

38 

105 

114 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

Number of Placemems 

Thousand 

26 

67 

62 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

Income 

Unit 

1990-91 

1989-90 

198849 

1987-88 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

Gross Domestic Product (current prices) 

Rs crore 

4,72.599 

4,01,369 

3,50,899 

2,94,765 

2.60.03 

2,33,799 

2,08,533 

1,86,723 

Cross Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

2.10.477 

1,99429 

1,88,009 

1,70405 

1.63471 

1,56,566 

1,50,433 

1.44465 

Per Capita Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

2.227 

2,148 

2.069 

1,902 

1,871 

1.844 

1,813 

1,790 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are avaihdtic and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Eacluding gold and SDRs, -f Upto latest month for which data are available. NA- Not available 
*■ -f Provisional dau. 9 Quick estimates. 

Notes; (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript' indicates that the Tigure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Kirloskar Oil 
Engines 

Kirloskar Oil En(ine* (KOEL), one of 
the lartesi manufacturers of internal 
combustion diesel engines, is making a 
rights issue of 50.31.250 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 40 per 
share aggregating Rs 25.15.62.500 KOEI 
has also decided to issue 10.00,00015 per 
cent redeemable non-convertible deben¬ 
tures of Rs 100 och at .par, to be issued 
along with two dctacha^ and separately 
tradable warrants, aggregating Rs 10 
crore to the existing shareholders of the 
company. The rights entitlemeni is seven 
shares for every eight equity shares held 
KOEL IS raising resources, amongst other 
objects, to part financeaRs 147 crore hi- 
tech pig iron project with a foundry near 
Hospet in Raichur district in Karnataka 
Ibwards this object. KOEL and Shivaji 
>M>rks (also of the Kirloskar group) have 
jointly floated a new company called 
Kirloskar Ferrous Industries which will 
have a total equity of Rs 60 ciore KOEL 
IS investing Rs 15 crore as equity in the 
newly promoted company while the equi¬ 
ty participation of SWI is of the order 
of Rs 7 crore Industrial Development 
Bank of India, which has apprais^ the 
project, has sanctioned a loan of Rs 90 
crore. Thta korf Emgineenng Services will 
provide the mini-blast furnace tech 
nology. process know-how, detailed 
engineering and supervisory services for 
erection and commissioning of the pig 
iron manufactunng facilities A state-of 
the-an grey iron foundry of 37,500 ton 
nes per annum capacity with pig iron 
manufacturing facilities of 1,20,000 tpa 
will be located on a 180 acre plot near 
Hospet 1 he project when completed in 
January 1994, will cater to the pig iron 
requirements of Kirloskar group com¬ 
panies, including Shivaji Works in 
Solapur in Maharashtra The grey iron 
foundry will manufacture castings for the 
diesel engine automobile and tractor 
markets In the first half of 1992-93, 
KOElJs net sales and other incomes have 
risen to Rs 91 96 crore from Rs 76 88 
crore during the corresponding period 
last year and its gross profit to Rs 5 5 
crore from Rs 3 82 crore The rights issue 
opens on December 14. 1992 and will 
close on January 14, 1993 

HB Leasing and 
Finance 

HB Leasing and Finance is offering 
14,85,856 ‘zero interest’ convertible 
debentures of Rs 100 each of which part 
A of Rs 25 will be converted into one 
share at the end of six months from allot¬ 
ment and the remaining Rs 75 into tvro 
shares in the sixth month after the first 
conversion Out of the total issue of 
Rs 23 cTore, FCDs for Rs 6.52,29,600 will 


be offered to the existing shareholders of 
the company on rights basis in the ratio 
of one debenture for every five fully paid 
up shares held FC Ds for Rs 1,84,800 and 
Rs 1,60,00,000 are set apart for preferen 
tiai allotment to employees (including In¬ 
dian working directors/workers of the 
company) and to the equity shareholders 
of HB f^rtfolio Leasing, respectively 
The public issue opens on Decmber 21 
According to Harish Bhasin, chairman, 
the company is planning to enter the field 
of ‘buy out' leasing with an investment 
of approximately Rs 50 crore. This con 
cept, which involves purchase of entire 
existing companies which are then given 
on lease to other competent manage¬ 
ments or industnal groups, offers twin 
advantages to leasing companies in the 
form of physical jxissession of assets and 
hedge against inflation through appreaa- 
tion in pnees of land and building A net 
profit of over Rs 12 crore in 1993-94 is 
projected J M Financial and Investment 
Consultancy Services are the lead 
managers to the issue. 

Mantri Housing and 
Constructions 

Mantfi Housing and Constructions, 
flagship company of the Pune-based 
Mantri group, has acquired the develop¬ 
ment rights of the seven projects at a total 
cost of Rs 638 99 lakh The schedule of 
implementation of the projects will be 
spread over a period of Five years To 
meet pan of its working capital needs, 
MHCl IS entering the capital market 
with an issue of 30,00,000 equity shares 
oi Rs to each for cash at par aggregating 
Rs 3 crore. Out of the issue; 30j000 shares 
have been set apan for preferential allot¬ 
ment to employees (including Indian 
working diiectors)/workers of the com¬ 
pany and also those of the group com¬ 
panies, 3,00,000 shares to Mutual Funds 
on competitive basis and 10,00,000 shares 
to NRls on non-repatnation basis The 
remaining 16,70,000 shares are being of¬ 
fered to the Indian public liirnover at 
Rs 1937 77. Rs 2872.29 and Rs 4603 45 
lakh and proru after tax at Rs 198 60, 
Rs 28917 and Rs 436 54 lakh tn 1993-94, 
1994-95 and 1995-96, respectively, are 
projected as per the appraisal done by 
Empire Finance Company The issue for 
NRls opens on December 31, and for In¬ 
dian public on January 4. 1993 PNB 
Capital Services and Empire Finance 
Company are the lead managers to the 
issue 

Punj Lloyd 

P jnj Lloyd was established in 1989 to 
take over the engineering construction 
diviMon of the 38-year old Punj Sons 
PLL's activities encompass turnkey and 
general construction, cross country 


pipelines, process equipment fabrication, 
acoustic and energy conservation 
systems It has executed over 300 projects 
at home and abroad The projects that 
are currently being executed by it include 
Chambal Fertiliser—raw water supply 
system at Gadepan (Kota), ONGCs 
desalter project and Nuclear Power Cor¬ 
poration’s project at Rawat Bhata (Kota) 
Besides, it has implemented projects in 
Indonesia and Abu Dhabi It has entered 
into an MoU with Sigma Enterprises of 
Abu Dhabi for a S 5 million project It 
claims to have already won orders worth 
Rs 121 crore. To faalitate their implemeri 
tation, PLL requires funds for long-term 
working capiul as also purchase of plant 
and machinery ICICI has estimated the 
fund requirement at Rs 7 60 crone This is 
proposed to be financed in pan by a public 
issue to be offered at a premium of Rs 20 
The promoters will retain 55 per cent of 
shares after the issue. For the year 1991-92, 
the company had posted a turnover of 
Rs 18 74 crore and a net profit of Rs 41 
lakh For the six-month period ended 
September 30,1992 it reported a turnover 
of Rs 16 crore on which it earned a net 
profit of Rs 144 crore And by 1993, the 
turnover is expected to go up to Rs 55 
dore Aocoiding to Auil P Punj, managing 
duector, PLl will have three mam bases— 
India, Indonesia and Abu Dhabi—and the 
ratio of Its annual sales from the domestic 
and oversea.s markets will be 50-50 

Baroda Dyeing 

Baroda Dveing, engaged in the 
manufacture of 180 mtpa of 80D/300and 
48 mtpa of 80D/1000 giev yarn, is now 
planrang to expand these capacities to 756 
mtpa and 48 mtpa respectively at a capital 
outlay of Rs 4 3S c-rore To pan finanoe this 
expansion programme, the company is en- 
tenng the capital market with an issue of 
26,40,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
par aggregating Rs 2 64 crore Gut of this, 
U2,000 equity shares are reserved for 
preferential aHotment to employees (indud- 
ing Indian woi king direaors) and worken 
of the company and 10,(10,000 equity 
shares to NRls on lepatnaiion basis and 
the rciinining 15,08,(100 equity shares are 
being offered to ilW' Indian puMic The 
company has been promoted by M V Raj 
yaguru, who is also the promoter of all the 
sa oompaiues of the Baroda Ferro group— 
Baroda Ferro Alloys and Industries. 
Baroda Alloys Castings, Baroda Carbons, 
Baroda Textiles. Bai^ Synthetics and 
Baroda Steels and Forgings. The projected 
sales in 1992-93,1993-94 and 1994-95, bas¬ 
ed on capacity utilisation of 80.85 and 90 
per ‘cent will be Rs 1380, Rs I 710 and 
Rs 1,811 lakh respectively The issue opens 
on Deconber 21 State Bank of Indore and 
Subhash Dalai Financial Consultants are 
the lead manasers to the issue 

-JK 
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15 Year 

PUBLIC PROVIDENT FUND 

INVEST 
Rs. 10,000 
per annum 
And Get 
Rs. 4.17,532 
At Maturity. 


• Investment minimum Rs 100/- end maximum Rs. SO.OOG/- P A 
• Tex Free 12% Compound Interest 
• Income Tax Rebate ufs 88 on investment upilo Rs. 60,000 per annum. 
• Deposits exempted from Wisalth Tax 
• Facility for loan and non-rafundat)le withdrawals 
• 15 Year scheme, with a facihty to continue beyond maturity. 




DIRECTORATE OF SMALL SAVINGS, 
GOVERNMENT OF MAHrARASHTRA 

New Administrative Building, 

8 th floor, Opp Mantralaya, 
Bombay 4 00002 
Asstt Director of Small Savings. 

C/o Distnct Coilectcxate 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


The prime minister could have done a hundred things to avoid the 
occurrence of the most shameful event that has taken place in the 
country since independence and has made it the object of 
contempt to the rest of the world. But the issue no longer 
concerns the prime minister’s competence, but his integrity. 


UNKINDNESS it having,its domain; the 
poor gentleman, it being described as a 
‘do-nothing* prime minister. The malig¬ 
ners could not be more wrong. Has not 
the prime mini«CT promised a white paper 
on the Ayodhya episode, givihg a blow- 
by4>low account of all that happened? 
That should silence, once and for all, the 
traducers. 

This is not the hour of frivolity though. 
This prime minister could have done a 
hundr^ things to avoid the occurrence of 
the most shameful event that has taken 
place in the country since independence 
■and has made it the object of contempt 
to the rest of the world. He could have 
promulgated an order acquiring the dis¬ 
puted site and put it under the direct 
surveillance of central security forces. He 
had the option of recourse to Article 144 
of the Constitution, so as to ensure that 
the writ of the Supreme Court ran at 
Ayodbya. He could have, as advised by at 
least one chief minister, invoked Article 
155 and intervened, belore the event, and 
forestalled the kind of internal distur¬ 
bances that engulfed the country. The 
prime minister in any case invoked Arti¬ 
cle 3S6ron the evening of December 6; he 
could have reached that decision at high 
noon itself, at the time the first group of 
kar sevaks stormed the supposedly im- 
pregnably guarded structure The moment 
the Supreme Court's order had begun to 
be violated, lightning instructions could 
have been despatched to the Rapid Action 
Force to peiform the chore it was even¬ 
tually called upon to perform thirty-six 
hours later. Ayodhya is within half an 
hour’s striking distance of some of the 
major bases occupied by our air force; it 
would have been a relatively simple opera¬ 
tion to arrange ten or twenty sorties for 
saturation tear-gas shelling from above of 
the rabble assembled in the arena. Six 
hours constitute a pretty long stretch of 
^ernity, within which it is possible to ac¬ 
commodate three consecutive stagings of 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, or, suit your taste, 
Cariotanus. In case you are sold on 
Hindutva. in the course of those six hours, 
Doordarshan could have telecast twelve 
enchaming episodes from the celebrated 
‘Ramayana’ serial. The prime minister and 


his government in their wisdom chose to 
go into hibernation during those half a 
dozen hours. Thie; this statement is not 
altogether correct, if the prime minister 
is to be bdieved, he had made use of these 
precious hours to ruminate or) the breach 
of trust committed with him by the leaders 
of the Bharatiya Janata Ruiy. As if the 
fact of his rumination is atonement of, 
and compensation for, the effective des- 
tructioti of the Union of India by a bunch 
of hoodlums under the benign watchful 
eyes of the nation’s security forces. 

It is therefore necessary to be blunt: the 
issue no longer concerns the competence 
of this prime minister, but his integrity. 
Fbr he has not exhibited any contrition, 
or changed tus modality of going about, 
even after the event. If an administration 
is seriously intent on prohibiting the ac; 
tiviues of certain organisations, it does not 
serve them several days’ notice. Com¬ 
moners would hence have to be forjpven 
if they were to conclude that the prime 
minister was extraordinarily anxious to 
give these organisations adequate time to 
set up their underground opponr/ and per¬ 
mit the ringleaders of the greatest crimiiud 
act'this country has ever witnessed to 
disperse themselves in safe hideouts. The 
manner of apprehending the principal im¬ 
presarios of the bestial drama would also 
appear to have been in the nature of a pre¬ 
scripted charade; otherwise these persons 
would not have been accorded the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving interviews, leplele with in- 
flanmatory material, to the world press 
following their arrest, nor would such in¬ 
terviews have been carried in full by Door¬ 
darshan and AU-lndia Radio. And what 
is one to make of the uncontradicted story 
that the superintendent of police in charge 
of the sentry posted outside the head¬ 
quarters of one of the banned outfits 
walked up the stairs to enquire oi one of 
the principal functionaries of the organi¬ 
sation whether, please, he had been in¬ 
convenienced in any manner. Or of the 
reported riposte of the Punjab chief 
minister that any move against the RSS, 
such a tower of strength for him, vrould 
gladden ihe hearts of the Khalistanis and 
thereby liy inqilkation be anti-national? 

Unless the point is conceded that the 


prime muiister in teot bekmgi to the other 
camp, quite a few of the developments 
subs^uent to Black Sunday would lemain 
inexpliirable. lb pick just one cnunple: 
how come when the Rapid Action Force 
and other security peraonnel Anally per¬ 
suaded the kar sewdu to move out and 
took charge of the disputed premises, they 
did not rimuhaneously remove; at one go^ 
the makediift Ramlala structure the law¬ 
breakers had installed during the preced¬ 
ing one and a half d^ they hid been 
allowed to romo about without let or hm- 
drance? Had the impromptu structure 
been deipolished at that first opportunity, 
with the BJP and RSS leadership still very 
much on the defensive and benumbed at 
the magnitude of the damage to national 
interests they had caused, they would have 
probably accepted that act of demolition 
as a fail accompli. The prime minister 
however was most understanding, such 
understanding, one is forced to conclude, 
is the produa of very deep empathy. The 
security forces were under orders not to 
remove the impromptu temple; much 
worse, priests have bm allov^ to con¬ 
tinue to say their prayers before the idol 
of lord Hama installed there, and troops 
were encouraged to prostrate themselves 
before the idol; at least they were not 
discouraged from doing'sa 

The dissembling continues. The Babri 
mosque, the prime minister assures, will 
be re-built, ^t the momem he is asked 
whether the mosque is to be re-const¬ 
ructed at exactly the same spot where it 
existed for close to Ave centuries, he turns 
coy. One hundred and odd Members of 
I^liametit belonging u> dK Congress Party 
have, conceivably according to instruc- 
•ions issued, contributed their bit of ob¬ 
fuscation; yes, the mosque, they say, must 
be re-built, bUt a temple too should be 
built at the same site: And a group of 
busybodies in the nation’s capital, seif- 
designated foremost thinkers in the 
country—their point of strength being 
that whatever inanities they express are 
Immediately carried verbatim tv the so- 
caJled natWal press—echo the same 
thought. 

Mischief is thus afoot, once more, one 
suspects, according to a well laid-out plan. 
Polemicists would now start issuing state- 
menu and writing letters to newspaper 
editors. The burden of these letters and 
statemenu would be somewhat as follows. 
No question what has happened it most 
shameful and tragic; mother Indians heart 
has been torn asuiKler: the bloodbath that 
has occurred all over the country has 
made mother India’s childten hang their 
heads in remorse and sorrow. A great 
wrong has been done. The sentimenu aiqj 
susceptibilities of the country’s major 
minority community have been deeply 
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wounded. Proper restitution must be 
made of the damage that has been done 
and their feelings must be assuaged. But. 
given the gravity of the crisis, it is impor¬ 
tant to act with utmost circumspection. 
None of us would want to add to the 
tragedy that has already taken place. The 
rots and arson and killinp have subsided; 
peace and tranquillity are slowly returning 
in town and country; nothing should be 
done which could again stoke the Tire of 
unreason. The RSS and Bajrang Dal 
elements have served notice that they 
would not countenance the lemoval of the 
improvised Ramlala structure they have 
set up: they would not countenance the 
suggMion to re-build the Babri masjid at 
the old site; any such attempt, and they 
have threatened to drown the country in 
another horrible orgy of bloodletting. 
This threat could not, after all, be taken 
lightly. At this hour each citizen belong¬ 
ing to ihis great nation must search his or 
her soul; we, each of us, must learn to 
shed out emotions, rein in even our well- 
founded grievances and concentrate on 
what in the circumstances would contri¬ 
bute to the greatest good of the minority 
community itself. Blah-blah-blah of this 
genre would be continued on radio and 
television, on the pages of newspapers, 
and, for all one is able to foretell, at ses¬ 
sions of the National Integration Coun¬ 
cil. The outcome would be a pile-up of 
theses and counter-theses, of shibboleths 
and even more shibboleths. The prime 
minister would predictably dium to be the 
greatest of democrats who never deviated 
from the straight and narrow path; he 
would take action on the mosque reconst¬ 
ruction business as soon as a national 
consensus emerged on the matter. 

This prime minister may be clever by 
half, or he may be taken at his face value. 
It does not nutter either way. For the 
Union of India is, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, already destroyed. Of course most 
of the rest of the world has currently 
reasons to feel superior in relation to us. 
We have already had a solidly established 
reputation as scroungers and hypocrites. 
We have now additionally qualiFied to 
belong to a category of savages who do 
not know where to stop and how to bottle 
up irrational primal passions. Anarchy, 
the rest of the world would be entitled to 
conclude, is the end-point of such an ab¬ 
surdity as India. In any case, India, as she 
has till now existed, has contributed little 
either to her own welfare or to the general 
well-being of the globe. Who knows, a 
dose of chaos, the rest of the world cxtuld 
rationalise, might actually be the right 
medicine for this mess of a geography. 
India might splinter, as the erstwhile 
Soviet Union has done, or as Yugoslavia 
has. The rest ol the world, its richer and 


more fortunate segments in particular, 
would not be overly concerned. Their 
citizens—or those who take decisions on 
behalf of these citizens—are great belie¬ 
vers in the invisible hand; equilibrium 
following chaos in the market, they are 
convinced, is what the invisible hand in¬ 
variably succeeds in pulling off; so let it 
be with India. Besides, they have their 
domestic preoccupations. If it is a hands- 
off policy for the whole stretch of eastern 
Europe, why not a hands-off policy for 
India as well, and let devil take the hind¬ 
most? Everything in good time. Once 
India gets nicely splintered into twenty or 
thirty individual fragments, and famine 
and pestilence begin to sulk some or most 
of these fragmented terrains, that would 
be the right moment to pass a United Na¬ 
tions Security Council resolution and ar¬ 
range for shipment of some food. In ca.se 
movement of such food aid is seriously 
impeded by marauding groups in the 
chaos-ridden territories formerly collec¬ 
tively known as India, the Security Coun¬ 
cil would possibly pass another resolution 
requesting the Clinton administration to 
send a few platoons of US marines to 
restore law and order and safeguard the 
distribution of food and victuals to the 
stricken population. Meanwhile, the 
Finance minister of the country would 
have the pleasure of having his theism 
restored: the country was keyed up for a 
mammoth leap forward in the wake of the 
stupendous economic reforms he had 
initiated; foreign investor were about to 
come in in droves, industry was on the 
point of bubbling over with growth, prices 
were about to touch an annual rate of in¬ 
crease of less than I per cent, and exports 
would have made unprecedentedly huge 
strides. But December 6 put paid to all 
that; what could he, poor fellow, do? 

The finance minister has certainly been 
gifted a lovely alibi for non-success. 
Global reaction to the events in India has 
been uniformly unfavourable, the Organi¬ 
sation of Islamic Countries might any day 
stop sending us crude petroleum. Inter¬ 
national repercussions would have however 
little to do with India’s discovery of the 
road to Calvary. The squalid demolition 
act in Ayodhya has removed at one stroke 
the moral as well as the legal scaffolding 
of the nation. It is no longer a secular 
republic; its government has demonst¬ 
rated, by its inertness over Ayodhya, that 
it either does not believe in, or is incapable 
of, onering protection to secularism. With 
its secular credentials gone; this land mass 
would now be a regular battlefield, the 
different communities would gather arms 
and train cadets so as to attack others and 
defend themselves, for the government, 
they know, would not defend them, the 
symbolism of getting rid of the BJP 


governments in four stttes notwithstan¬ 
ding. Tbo little too late 

An even greater consequence of 
>^odhya is the realisation that none cares 
for the claptrap of the Constituion, the 
rule of law is defunct in the country. The 
rabble gathered by the Vishwa Hindu 
Hirishad and company could not bother 
about the judiciary and its pronounce¬ 
ments. They made their own law. That 
would now emeige as the general pattern. 
If you want to travel henceforth in this 
miserable country, it has to be along an 
ill-defined network of lawless roads. The 
insurrectionists in Kashmir, Punjab^ 
Assam and Andhra Pradesh would be the 
greatest beneficiaries of this collapse of 
legality. They would have, from now on. 
precedents to quote in defence of their 
conduct of cocking the snook at so-called 
upholders of law and order. 

The prime minister should not be ar¬ 
raigned or maligned. He should be praised 
and felicitated. He has been instrumental 
in demolishing the fiction of India. India 
was always a myth. Public relations stood 
in the way of exploding that myth. Sooner 
or larer, truth will be out. The truth is now 
out, thanks to the prime minister. History 
will unquestionably consider him as 
perhaps the greatest prime minister this 
fake of a country ever had. And possibly 
the last ona 

But, then, the formal demise of tirc 
Mughal empire took quite a few decades. 
Despite Boris WItsin, the Commonwealth 
of independent States, will, in all pro¬ 
bability. totter along for a few further 
years. Even for decrepit Indians, it could 
therefore yet be an excruciatingly long 
wait. 


ATTENTION 
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Tcl on STD 01272 20b88, 

From Delhi 83 20588 
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smvie books/individual codec 
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books Books iisned by Mahatma 
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Bajiv Gandhi, Tanore and other na 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Communalism: Beyond Political 
Parties 

GPD 


The setback possibly suffered by the BJP or the arrest of RSS 
leaders cannot stop the production of Hindu chauvinist ideology. 
This process has been going on for a number of years and has by 
now communalised Indian polity as a whole. It is no longer a 
question of whether a given political party is banned or not. The 
question is what happens when a communal discourse becomes 
the dominant discouise in society. How does one deal with that 
situation? 


IT u not always that our ‘national’ alTairs 
become ‘international’ with a vengeance. 
This happened on December 6 when the 
kar sevaks went on a rampage in Ayodhya. 
Tliere is no way of even asserting that they 
destroyed a mosque—because the govern¬ 
ment and the media insist on describing 
it as ‘the disputed structure’ The killings 
around the country, and especially in 
('ongress-ruled Bombay, have been horri¬ 
fying to say the least. Asians are used to 
situations where people die in their hun¬ 
dreds. So the police in Bombay probably 
thought that adding a few more to the 
iiumbei would not make much of a dif- 
Icience. A minister of state in the 
Sudhakarrao Naik ministry in Bombay 
thought that the police Londuct had been 
impeccable. Had the police not acted as 
fast and as efficiently as it did, the 
honourable minister seemed to say, the 
numtwr of the dead would have been close 
to a few ihpusand. 

A good three weeks after the killings, 
a Congress minister finds nothing wrong 
with the role of police. Of course, it is 
scarcely surprising. Only those who think 
that ‘communalism’ is a party-pheno¬ 
menon would be and should be suiprised. 
In our country we have devised an ex¬ 
cellent shock-absorber to deal with such 
situations. There is a mantra which lists 
all the ‘communal’ outfits. Recite that 
mantra, ban the organisations concerned 
and you have done your duty by secula¬ 
rism. But ban them always after the event. 
Never before. Proper gentlemanly beha¬ 
viour towards the communalists is a must. 
Accuse them of perfidy later. Apparently 
the Vtshwa Hindu Parishad and the 
Bajrang Dai were expected to keep their 
word given to the PM through the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. They did not. 
These communalists had tric'd sevcial 
things before. The charge of perfidy is 
Mimething new to hurl at them. 


The interesting thing about the 
‘political’ response to the nationwide kill 
ings was that even now people are un¬ 
willing to sec the ‘ideological* character 
of communalism. It is not a game of a few 
lumpens; it probably never was but it cer¬ 
tainly was not this time: This is the reason 
why somebody like Salman Khurshid, 
who played a most dubious role in the 
Jamia Millia Islamia affair not so long 
ago, has the audacity to pose on television 
and in the press as a champion of 
seculansm, extending his support to the 
prime minisiei. This Oxford-educated 
operator of minority politics has decided 
to use the killing of Muslims to con¬ 
solidate his position in the cabinet ITie 
committee which went into the Jamia 
episode had indicted him. The VHP and 
the Bajrang Dal have given him a chance 
to retrieve his political standing. Our 
Neros do not play the fiddle. They simply 
issue statements as Rome bums, state¬ 
ments which consolidate their position 
Khurshid has done that precisely. The 
bigwigs in the Congress Pm-ty look upon 
these events as an opportunity to settle 
internal scores. It is such considerations 
which arc going to constitute a majoi part 
of the anti-communalism front Ctony 
capitalism was fust practised by Marcos 
in the Philippines. We have not yet 
reached that stage perhaps. But we arc 
well on our way to doing sa The various 
Congress ministers, big and small, are 
busy deciding whose cronies tin y should 
become or how they should offer them¬ 
selves as rallying points to build a pack 
of cronies around them. And these people, 
we are told by the high and the mighty, 
are going to build a major anti-communal 
front. There are no ideological issues 
involved. There is only a question of 
listing the ‘parties’ which arc to build the 
anti-communal front. The language ot 
classes is perhaps out of fashion. But the 


language of the killings is loud and clear. 
It tells a story. The political parties have 
no time to listen to it. The Americans were 
perhaps the first to understand this 
characteristic of the Indian political 
discourse. This political discourse alreadv 
good enough. They have used three 
Operationally these verses enjoin that the 
people who internalise the eternal prin¬ 
ciples laid down by our rishis are the 
Hindus and interestingly go on to add “no 
matter wherever they are born”. Apart 
from the fact that this takes care of the 
NRIs, it is essentially a part of the 
semitisation of Hinduism by inter¬ 
nationalising it. Because one of the 
stereotypes of the Muslim, partly en¬ 
couraged by the Muslim communal press, 
has dispensed with social groups and 
classes and reduced the phenomenon of 
communalism to political parties. The 
Americans have taken the next logical 
step. Reduce it to individuals. This must 
be the reason why they have been quite 
prompt in pledging support to Narasimha 
Rao. Earlier they had signalled that 
in Russia they preferred Yeltsin to 
Gorbachev. The tatter went out of power. 
Now they have played a similar game in 
the reverse direction. They have signalled 
that they prefer Narasimha Rao to anyone 
else. Congressmen should and will keep 
that in mind. Or so 'IMashington hopes and 
trusts. 

In the meanwhile the process of pro¬ 
duction and perpetuation of communal 
ideologies goes on unabated. In case of 
minority communalism there are specious 
explanations and justifications. There is 
no dearth of them in case of the Hindu 
communalism either The BJP as a 
political party may be banned. Let us 
grant the possibility that their Ayodhya 
misadventure may not pay after all. Yet 
the defeat of the WP or the arrest of RSS 
leaders cannot possibly stop the produc¬ 
tion of Hindu chauvinist ideology. It has 
been going on for a number of years and 
It has communalised Indian polity as a 
whole It is no longer a question of 
whether a given political party is banned 
or not. (This is not, however, an argument, 
against banning them.) It is a question of 
what happens when a communal dis¬ 
course becomes the dominant discourse 
in a society. How does one deal with that 
situation, if at all? 

Savarkai wrote his tract on Hindutva 
in I92.T. In exactly 70 years Hindutva has 
reached a point which Savai kar could not 
have possibly anticipated; just as funda¬ 
mentalism has reached a stage in Pakistan 
which Jinnah could have hardly an- 
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ticipated Savarkar borrowed from and 
changed the definition of ‘Bharati’ 
(Indian, not Hindu) used in the Vahnu 
Purana bv introducing the word ‘Hindu' 
and the concept of ‘Punyabhu’ (the sacred 
land) which the Purana had not used The 
/HP has gone a step further It has come 
out with Its definition of Hindu also in 
Sanskrit Unlike Vishnu Purana and 
Savarkar, for the VHP one verse is not 
ij that he cannot be a nationalist as his 
religion and theology make him an inter¬ 
nationalist So VHP has presumably 
decided to internationalise the Hindu in 
Its own way Islam cannot be Indianised 
Hinduism does not have to be The 
massacres following the December 6 
events in Ayodhya are only a beginning 
The situation will get worse, not merely 
in terms of killings, it will be worse in 
terms of the ‘nationalist’ and the 'com- 
munalist’ discourses 

In this situation to argue that na¬ 
tionalism has become a reactionary cate¬ 
gory would be clearly self-deleating 
Instead it is important to realise that a 
campaign, and a sustained one at that, has 
to be launched to challenge tha notion of 
nationalism One has to remember the 
role Ashvaghosha played in first century 
India He started a campaign against the 
Jati-system (and in the process produced 
a seminal anti-Jati work called iajmsuchi 
He must have created an impact so 
deafemng—vajra‘ was India's weapon and 
‘suchi* would suggest something as 
penetrating as a needle—that towards the 
end of the first millennium AD, the work 
was made to disappear till it was redis¬ 
covered in 1893 No unlike Islamic funda¬ 
mentalists, Hindu chauvinists are going 
unchallenged and unattacked There is 
need (or a modern Ashvaghosha who 
would take the deliberately perpetrated 
false ideology by the horns 1 his is not a 
job for our kind of political panies Anti- 
communal rallies to be addressed by 
Hindu and Muslim communalists belong 
ing to the light kind of parties is all that 
they can do 

Manmohan Singh was right when he 
argued the other day that western patro¬ 
nage would not be lust because of 
Ayodhya Asians, and of course Bosnian 
Muslims, dying would not worry 
westerners at all They were not very keen 
on extending any large patronage to begin 
with (an unstated part of the Manmohan 
Singh thesis) So they would continue with 
their small alms 

In the meanwhile within the country all 
forms of rhetoric would be used and we 
have to wan loi the next not for the next 
instalme'nt ol peace marches, preferably 
led by film stars I hat is ihe moral (it ii 
could be called that) ol the post Ayodhya 
carnage situation 
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COMMENTARY 


NEW DELHI 

A Trap for the Left 

BM 


The left parties, it is being suggested, must subordinate their 
opposition to the government’s economic policies to the task of 
fighting the threat to the country’s secular ideals. Unfortunately, 
these parties, and the CPI(M) in particular, have given the 
impression that once again they may be lured into the 
Congress(iys parlour even as a mock drama of Tighting communal 
forces is stag^ by Congress(l) leaders, including Narasimha Rao. 


INDIA is plunged in whai can only be 
characterise as political chaos. The 
events in Ayodhya, the developments pre¬ 
ceding them and their fall-out have made 
shambles of mainstream politics. The veiy 
survival of the Indian republic, its secular 
and democratic character, have come in 
to question. The values, ideals and goals 
associated with India’s national movement 
for freedom from foreign colonial rule 
have been threatened. And yet the political 
parties and personalities ruling the roast 
for long are unable, or unwilling, to show, 
separately or collectively, any awareness 
of the grave situation, let alone accept 
their responsibility for bringing it about. 
They are instead trying to find alibis for 
themselves and enter into a competition 
in bluster and aggres.sive posturing against 
one another in order to hide the truth 
about their acts of commission and omis¬ 
sion. The principle of accountability is 
being violated most cynically. 

The fact can also not be missed that in 
the wake of losing populai support based 
on principles and commitments, political 
parties have tended to activate lumpen 
elements in order to build their suppuit 
bases. Even as criminalisation of politics 
has been bemoaned in a superficial man¬ 
ner, anti-sodal hoardes have been mobilis¬ 
ed to gain advantage and promote per¬ 
sonal ambitions in political-party rivalry 
While, thetefore, principles, programmes 
and commitments have tended to lose ap¬ 
peal for the mainstream political parties, 
anti-social forces have been increasingly 
relied upon in political contention. Even 
if leaders of the BJP and the associated 
organisations had really not planned to 
demolish the Babri Masjid on Decemba 6, 
they certainly cannot be allowed to ab¬ 
solve themselves of responsibility for the 
act of vandalism enacted as they looked 
on, some of them helplessly and others 
gleefully. If there were agent provocateurs 
at work among those who wantonly in¬ 
dulged in this destructive activity, they 
could engage in their dastardly activity 


only because the stage had been set and 
the environment created for them. It is 
also significant that while initially some 
of the RJP leaders, including L K Advani, 
expressed some measure of regret over 
what had happened, they have thought it 
fit subsequently to resile and make a turn¬ 
about in a desperate bid to fish for possi¬ 
ble political gains in troubled waters. 

The behaviour of the ruling clique at 
the centre, above all the prime minister, 
has been churlish in the extreme Not even 
a formal gesture of regret or atonement 
has been made. On the contrary, a self- 
righteous posture has been adopted from 
the outset. Narasimha Rao has shown 
himself to be a petty politician. The 
laboured explanations to absolve himself 
of responsibility for what has happened 
and ihe trading of charges of betrayd with 
Kl P le;.ders have failed to impress anyone. 
His only concern has been to cling to of¬ 
fice He did noi care to make even a ges¬ 
ture, such as Kalyaii Singh and L K Advaiu 
did, and offer to resign—no doubt 
because he was afraid that it may be taken 
advantage of by his rivals in the faction- 
• idden Congress(l). His position in the 
paitv has been visibly weakened. While 
he has been promising a white paper on 
the Avodhya developments, the BJP 
leaders have challenged him 'to do just 
that—to come out with a true account of 
what he was doing betsveen July 27 and 
fX'cember 6 and of the assurances he had 
given to sadhus and sants as well as to the 
BJP, RSS and VHP, specifically on 
December .J and 4. 

The postures struck by Narasimha 
Rao—the promises of .strict aaion against 
anti-secular forces, the banning of some 
organisations and the arrest of some BJP 
leaders—are really pathetic The wide- 
spr(:ad policing mea.sures, aided by the 
army, ostensibly to suppress communal 
disturbances in the wake of the demoli¬ 
tion of the Babri Masjid, were indeed not 
designqd to restore communal amity. The 
Muslim minority has been invariably the 


principal target of police aaion. The RJP- 
RSS combine has treated the government 
measures with derision. The NF-Left 
alliance too has been sceptical about 
them. The BJP-RSS-VHP have dared the 
government to remove the hurriedly .set up 
temple at the site of the demolished 
mosque. 

Meanwhile vital issues of socio-econo¬ 
mic development are being sought to be 
pushed into the background. The stan¬ 
dard response to initiate a search for some 
kind of a ‘national consensus’ is bound 
to suit the entrenched vested interests. 
After a momentary hesitation on Decem¬ 
ber 6, the schoduM negotiations with the 
IMF/World Bank combine for the ettend- 
ed financing facility are under way. 

Those who have been inclined to find 
a plus-point in the record of the minority 
Congress(I) government headed by 
Narasimha Rao, including even some left 
intellectuals as “imparting an element of 
stability” to the Indian polity have been 
shown to be utterly wrong. Their posi'iuii 
rested on the proposition that the minority 
government would survive since it had not 
hesitated to introduce economic and social 
policies and enjoyed the confidence of 
foreign creditors even as there was no 
credible akernative to it in sight. The 
tension over the Ayodhya issue combined 
with the deepening economic crisis has ex¬ 
posed the fragility of the government. 
There is intensification of factional fight 
inside the Congress(l) and a tussle for a 
change in the leader^ip of the party is 
under way. Narasimha Rao is bang push¬ 
ed around and is losing control over tne 
functioning of the party as well as the 
government. A rapid realignment of 
political parties and personalities is now 
very much on the cards. Narasimha Rao’s 
overtures for setting up a secular front to 
fight the BJP-RSS-VHP combine in a 
desperate bid to keep the minority govern¬ 
ment going under his leadership have fail¬ 
ed to evoke much response. A hope is still 
entertained in interested quarters- 
encouraged by the benign attitude of the 
IMF/World Bank managers towards 
Narasimha Rao and the government head¬ 
ed by him—that the so-called economic 
reform programme of the IMF/World 
Bank combine will not become an issue 
of political contention. The left parties in 
particular, it is suggested, should be suf¬ 
ficiently exerci.sed over the threat to 
secular ideals not to want to make their 
opposition to the economic reforms pro¬ 
gramme a bargaining chip and should in¬ 
stead come to terms with the Congress to 
fight the threat of the BJP-RSS-VHP 
combine. 
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This idea is likely to gain strength if the 
left parties continue lo take an ambivalent 
position. These parties, in particular the 
CPI(M). have indeed given the impression 
that they may be once again lured into the 
Congress(i) parlour and play second fid¬ 
dle even as a mock drama of fighting anti- 
seeular forces is staged by Congress(i) 
leaders, including Narasimha Rao. After 
first holding Narasimha Rao culpable for 
the Ayodhya happenings and demanding 
his resignation, the CPI(M) leadership 
seems to have lost its nerve. Harkrishen 
Singh Surjeet, the CPl(M) general 
secretary, has argued that the demand for 
the resignation of Narasimha Rao need 
not be pressed since political instability 
would pose a danger to the unity and inte¬ 
grity of the country. It is indeed extraordi¬ 
nary that the left parties, in particular the 
two main communist parties, should place 
their faith so much in the slalus quo and 
equate stability of government with 
political stability. It is also significant that 
these parties have gone quiet about the so- 
called economic adjustment programme, 
with all its dangerous implications. It 
appears that the two communist parties 
might have opted for a joint front with 
Congressfl) in the name of putting up an 
effective fight against the BJP but for the 
reservations of the other left parties and 
the Janata Dal which have taken a more 
forthright position against the Corigressfl) 
for its handling of the Ayodhya issue and 


THE . number of companies being 
deliberately turned sick has become a 
veritable flood. So when the Incab In¬ 
dustries Employees’ Federation came with 
their well-prepared charge-sheet to a 
Bombay press conference, there was hard¬ 
ly a ripple in the media. The case of the 
employees was that 5,000 jobs were at 
stake and that a perfectly healthy com¬ 
pany was crumbling even as tKe financial 
institutions—the majority shareholders— 
had decided that mum was the word. 

Incab Industries, earlier known as the 
Indian Cable Company, incorporated in 
1920, is the first and the largest of the 
country’s cable companies. It has two fac- 


its aftermath. 

It is not difficult to foresee, however, 
that the present political and government 
status quo cannot endure for long. 
Political stability cannot return except on 
an altogether new basis after what may 
turn out to be a process of a radical 
realignment of social and political forces 
and the parties representing them. Popular 
sentiment as well as public interest require 
a reversal of policies which have under¬ 
mined social cohesion, self-reliant econo¬ 
mic growth and mass welfare. The ques¬ 
tion of a credible alternative to the 
Narasimha Rao government has, there¬ 
fore, assumed great urgency. It will be 
fascinating to. watch the policy ad¬ 
justments and political-administrative ar¬ 
rangements as well as personal wheeling¬ 
dealing that will now ensue. Those who 
dread another general election and at¬ 
tempt to hold back indefinitely the 
democratic imperative of renewal of the 
popular mandate for a new government 
will be actually undermining Indian 
democracy. An alliance of political forces 
against communal strife and for pro¬ 
moting socio-economic development based 
on self-reliance and mass welfare has to 
he forged on the basis of a fresh popular 
mandate as early as possible. There seems 
to be no other way to defuse and over¬ 
come the crisis, economic, social and 
political, which India is facing. 


tones, one at Jamshedpur and the other 
at Pune, as well as a big sales network. 
With a staff strength of nearly 5,000, the 
company manufactures and instaU a 
variety of electrical cables. Its main clients 
have ^en state electricity boards (SEBs), 
port trusts, railways and defence outfits 
In a major alignment of power in 1984, 
Kashinath Tapuiiah, a Calcutta business- 
mfn, purchased the 26.01 per cent holding 
of the British collaborators in the com¬ 
pany, BICC' Pic, london, and TICC 
Holdings UK, and has now risen to be the 
chairman of the company. However, 
finanoial institutions—I.IC, Unit Trust 
and ICICI—as well as some nationalised 


banks, together account for SI per cent 
of the shareholding. 

By all standards, the company had a 
good track record till the first quarter of 
1991. Sales rose from Rs 20.71 crore in 
1971-72 to R» 68.24 crore in 1981-82, and 
had leapt to Rs 185.62 crore for the year 
ended March 31,1991. Net profit-after-tax 
during the 20-year period h^ also jumped 
from Rs 87.25 lakh in 1971-72 to Rs 4.10 
crore in the year ended March 31, 1991. 
CNvidend declared by the company averag¬ 
ed around IS per cent, but for 1990-91 it 
was the highest ever at 20 per cent, 
(Table 1)). In terms of actual production 
too, the company showed healthy progress 
with total sales of electrical cables and 
wires rising from 1,092 km in 1977-78 to 
2,510 km in 1990-91 (Thblc 2). 

Then suddenly in April 1991 despite 
having firm orders to keep the factories 
running for nearly a year the company 
stopped feeding its factories with essen 
tial raw materials, forcing the workers to 
idle away their time The situation deterio¬ 
rated so rapidly that by December 1991, 
the main Jamshedpur works, employing 
nearly 3,000 workers, had come to a 
standstill. The Pune unit worked intermit¬ 
tently, but production here too came to 
a standstill by March 1992. Repeated en¬ 
quiries by the Incab Employees Federation 
was met with silence by the management. 
Resumption of raw material supply was 
repeatedly assured by the management, 
but lume materialised. As expected, the 
balance sheet approved at the 73rd annual 
general meeting of the company, held on 
September 25, this year showed a whop¬ 
ping loss of Rs 6.22 crore for 1991-92 I'oi 
the first time in two decades, the company 
skipped dividend. 

Fapuriah claimed at the AGM that the 
reasons for the loss were primarily ex- 
lianeous such as the credit .squeeze and 
the requirement of heavy margin money 
to ihe tune of 200 per cent by RBI for 
imports imposed by the government, 
devaluation of the rupee leading to the in¬ 
crease in cost of raw materials, severe 
power cuts at the Jamshedpur works and 
the disruption and virtual stopping of 
business with erstwhile Soviet Union, one 
of the company’s biggest clients. The 
auditors of the company. Lovelock and 
Lewis in fact pointed out that had it not 
been for a “change in the method of 
valuation of work-in-progress and finish¬ 
ed goods’’, the loss for the year in ques¬ 
tion would have been higher by Rs 2.19 
crore. 

While some of these extraneous factors 
for the bad showing cannot be denied (like 
the loss of business with erstwhile Soviet 
Union) the sheer fall suffered by the com¬ 
pany was considered astounding. Corpo¬ 
rate watchers noted that other Jamshed¬ 
pur industries, including the Tktas, were 


Another Victim of a Spreading 
Sickness 

Gurbir Sinjeh 

After showing steady profits for several years Incab Industries 
suddenly initiated moves to bring work to a standstill at its two 
units in Jamshedpur and Pune. Amidst allegations of misuse of 
funds and mismanagement, the employees have demanded that 
financial institutions, the majority shareholders, probe the 
irregularities. 
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also victinu of erratic power supply 
without suffering Incab’s plight. Similar¬ 
ly, other cable companies r^rted halv- 
tA profits for the same period, but not a 
Rs l(V-crore fall in net earnings from a 
Rs 4.10 crore profit to a Rs 6.22 ctoie loss. 
Thus, mismanagement by delaying adop¬ 
tion of new technology and slackness in 
finding new markets were factors signi¬ 
ficantly papered over by Ikpuriah. But the 
charge of the employees* federation goes 
further. It is that the company is being 
deliberately drained and pushed towards 
sickness. 

For example, even the bankers have 
questioned the manner in which the Rs '3S 
crore, raised a few years back from a 
debenture issue to fund diversification 
plans, has been spent. The money was 
raised for setting up a jelly-filled cable 
project at Jamshedpur and an extra high 
tension cable (XLPE) factory at Jejuri, 
near Pune Both these projeas have been 
virtually abandoned, the employees claim. 
Tapuriah admitted to shelving the Pune 
project, but claimed that the jelly-filled 
cable project had merely been delayed due 
to heavy cost overruns. At the September 
1992 .\GM, however, he did admit that a 
significant portion of the debenture issue 
funds were u.sed up for “working capital 
expenses”. 

What has also raised eyebrows is the ad¬ 
vance of loans by a cash strapped Incab 
to a host of small unconnected companies 
at little or no interest. The statement of 
intercorporate loans shows that loans were 
given even this year when the company 
was on Its knees foi funds—one to 
Moonliie Mercantile (R» 10 lakh) and 
another to Bose and Company (Rs 11 
lakh). At least five of the IS loans advanc¬ 
ed in the recent past arc interest free! The 


charge of siphoning off funds gains 
greater credence from the fact that hard¬ 
ly any interest has been paid, where it is 
due, and almost all advances—given for 
six months or one-year periods—are yet 
to be returned. The outstandings tally as 
on March 31 this year was a massive un¬ 
explained Rs 4.73 crore! This, of course, 
is not part of the admitted ‘doubtful 
debts’ of Rs 6.12 crore, which Tapuriah 
said mainly involves advances given to 
Dytron (India), now in liquidation. 

It is further alleged that a considerable 
leakage of funds continues through 
dubious sale of company properties and 
the construction of esoteric temples and 
dairy projects. The employees’ federation 
has charged that a posh bungalow in the 
Silver Oak estate at Napean Sea Road, 
Bombay, has been sold off, while other 
properties at Goregaon (Bombay) as well 
at Napean Sea Road, and even the com¬ 
pany’s office premises in Bombay, Espla¬ 
nade eiouse, has been pul up for sale. 
Meanwhile; an expensive company Hat at 
Mafatlal Park, Bombay, has been hand¬ 
ed over to one of Ihpuriah’s sistcr-in-law 
free of charge though she has no official 
links with Incab Industries. 

Then, this is hardly the time to put up 
a multi-crore Krishna temple inside the 
Jamshedpur factory premises. It is now 
reported that even the temple work has 
been suspended half-way on account of 
funds shortage. But the temple priest on 
a six-figure salary is already appointed, 
complete with an air-conditioned bungalow 
at his disposal. And while the pnest awaits 
the commissioning of the temple, he has 
taken charge of a ‘mini-dairy’ of New 
Jersey cows, who are cajoled to increa.se 
their milk production through sweet' 
strains of music over an expensive 


Iabii I PmioRMANii oi Incab lNDU<>Tails, 1972-IWl 


Yeai bnded 

Sales (Home 

Nia Profii 

Nei Prolit 

Share Capital 

Per Cent of 


4 Fsporl) 

before Tax 

after Tax 

(Rs Lakh) 

Dividend 


(Ks lakh) 

(Rs Lakh) 

(Rs Lakh) 


Declared 

31 3-1972 

2070 74 

180.25 

87 25 

414.42 

15 

3I-3-I973 

2573.31 

216.31 

88 51 

471.67 

15 

31-3-1974 

2538.9.5 

153.37 

67.37 

471.67 

4 76 

31-31975 

3008 64 

285.02 

11552 

471.67 

17.5 

31-3 1976 

3632.70 

337.25 

12140 

628.89 

14 

31 3 1977 

3938 07 

260.24 

111.74 

628.89 

14 

31-3 1978 

3990.41 

252.94 

10994 

628.89 

14 

31 3 1979 

4020.34 

224.07 

110.07 

628.89 

12 

31-3-1980 

3726.71 

277.50 

117.00 

628.89 

14 

31-3-1981 

5361.22 

424.13 

162 13 

628 89 

17 

31-3-1982 

6824.19 

404.13 

205.53 

628.89 

17 

31-3-1983 

6785.09 

232.93 

111 17 

628.89 

12 

31-3-1984 

6678.03 

228.42 

108.92 

628.89 

10 

31-3-1985 

7630.31 

76.83 

28.81 

628.89 

5 

31-3-1986 

8724.51 

187.24 

110.24 

628.89 

12.5 

3I-3-1M7 

9952.64 

428.34 

246.84 

628.89 

15 

31-3-1988 

11606.48 

703.48 

482.48 

628.89 

17 

31-3-1989 

13247.45 

701.51 

495.5. 

628.89 

19 

31-3-1990 

16283 31 

503.67 

311.67 

628.89 

19 

31-3-1991 

18561.92 

510.82 

40942 

1298.30 

20 


Taels 2: Production RkordProm 
1977-78 TO 1990-91 


Year 

Production of Wires 
(Km) 

1977-78 

1092 

1978-79 

1104 

1979-80 

1168 

1980-81 

1586 

1981-82 

1925 

1982-83 

1994 

1983-84 

2043 

1984-85 

2153 

1985-86 

2134 

1986-87 

2145 

1987-88 

2207 

1988-89 

2174 

1989-90 

2482 

1990-91 

2510 


Stereophonic sound system. Thereafter, a 
special courier delivers this fresh New 
Jersey milk from Jamshedpur to the 
Tapuriah family in Calcutta everyday. 
“Isn’t this milking the company?", the 
employees ask. 

The banks, suffering an exposure of 
some Rs 30 crore in respect of Incab In¬ 
dustries, have reportedly taken a tough 
line with the company. A consortium of 
banks, led by ANZ Grindlays, believe that 
the company can be turned around. But 
doubting the intentions of the incumbent 
management, has asked the company to 
shell out Rs SIX crore at the least to qu^fy 
for a Rs 36 crore rehabiliution package. 
The consortium has also set up a monitor¬ 
ing ceil for the escrow account opened by 
the company with Allahabad Bank to 
keep a detailed track over the flow of 
funds. ANZ Gnndlays, the lead bank, had 
meanwhile frozen lr\cab's account. 

While the chairman boasted in the 
company's September 1SI92 AGM that the 
company would turn the comer by 
1993-94 on account of an additional 
Rs 40-crore turnover from the jelly-filled 
telecom project, the ground reality it 
seems is worse today. There has been no 
revival of production. The rehabilitation 
package has been held up as Tapuriah has 
been dilly-dallying in bringing in his 
contribution. Reports of closure of some 
departments and a bid to sell off some of 
the Jamshedpur unit’s machinery are 
doing the rounds. 

The employees’ federation, angry at the 
inexplicable silence of the financial in¬ 
stitutions’ representatives on the board, 
has demanded an enquiry into the FIs’ 
conduct. They have also asked the govern¬ 
ment to probe the alleged financial ir¬ 
regularities of the Incab management in¬ 
cluding its chairman. As an immediate 
measure, the federation wants that the FIs 
step in to stay the attempt try Ikpuriah to 
sell off valuable company real estate as 
well as some of the Jamshedpur unit’s 
machinery. 
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The champion among soaps is now 
better than ever' New Lifebuoy looks more 
modern and teels nicer too Get that clean 
healthy Lifebuoy feeling with Champ on New 
Lifebuoy the soap that washes away the 
germs in dirt 

WHERE THERE’S UFEBUOY 
THERE’S HEALTH 
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Yamuna River liimed Sewer 

Chandan Datta 


Although the river Yamuna is the mam source of water supply for 
Delhi, there has been little environmental planning around the 
river whidi is highly polluted. 


THF Yamuna one of the most prominent 
and sacred rivers of India This is the 
largest tributary of the Ganga In 
mythology, the Godavari is said to be the 
elder sister of the Ganga and the Yamuna 
the younger sister The \hmund also called 
Kalindi in some areas, rises south of the 
great snow peak of Bandar Hunch (10” 
50’ North and 70" 27’ East) in the 
Mussoorie range of the Himalayas at an 
elevation of 6,320 metre above the sea 
level 

In Its first 170 km stretch, the tnbutaries 
Rishi Ganga, Unta, Tons, Gin, etc, join 
the mam river which forces its way 
through the Siwalik mountains The 
Yamuna keeps its pristine green colour 
throughout the Shivaliks up to some 
distance away from Haonta Sahib There 
after the Yamuna river is meandering and 
sluggish It passes through the Fanipal, 
Sonepat, Delhi, Faridabad, Ghaziabad, 
Mathura, Agra then at Allahabad it con 
verges with the Ganga 

I nc total area of the catchment of this 
river is 3,45,848 sq km in five slates, 
VI/. Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Harvana, Rajasthan 
and union territory of Delhi T he catt h 
ment area of Yamuna accounts for 10 7 
per cent ot t)ic total landmass of the coun 
try and 40 2 per cent of the total Ganga 
basin Suiewise distnbution of catchment 
areas is given in the lable I 

The Vamuna is today ilead from 
l^a/irabad up to Etawah There is haidly 
any flow during the diy season and the 
liver looks mure like a dram than a user 
in the non monsoon months On the othci 
hand, swollen with silt and precious tup 
soil, carried away from the upstream, it 
oserflows its banks during the monsoon 
inundating a large part of area I loods in 
the Yamuna are a common phenomena 
even m Delhi 

Dining the rtoii monsoon months, Oc 
lober to May, the How in iht iivci is con 
sidcrably reduced d>swnstream oi laiewala 
till the C hambal loms the Yamuna dow n 
siieatii of f tawah (Tabic 2) I lom Tabic 2 
It was noticed that (i) during the monsoon 
the flow ol the riser is almost constant at 
every leach, (ii) from post monsoon 
lo pre monsoon (eight month period 
October'May) the river floss becomes 
negligible right (rum Delhi, Mathura 
Agra to Etassah It is not that the Yamuna 
all along its upper reach dries up—out ol 


3,4^,173 sq km catchment area, it has only 
30,011 sq km or only 9 per cent of its total 
area upto Delhi and 22 per cent up lo 
Etawah These areas have sufficient ram 
fall averaging 30 inches per annum In ad 
dition, Yamuna and some of its small 
tributaries directly originate from snow 
So during summer months it is expected 
that additional water contribution from 
snow melt would be available 

Beyond Etawah, four major rivers, viz, 
Chambal, Sind, Betwa, Ken with a catch¬ 
ment area of 1,39,785,25,879,47,940 and 
24,426 sq km respectively join Yamuna 
and as withdrawal from this river system 
IS still comparatively small, its contributes 
a huge amount of water to the Yamuna 
As a result Yamuna gets back some of its 
riverine characteristics in this region 

In most parts of India 80 per rent of 
the rainfall is concentrated dunng the four 
monsoon months, June to September So 
farmers have to depend on the river water 
m addition to underground reserves to 
satisfy their irrigation needs In addition, 
a number of industrial estates, towns and 
cities all along the over right up to E:tawah 
draw water from the river and also dis 
I haigc their waste into the river 

SkAlt K WllllOKAWAI IROMYAMIINA 

Ai lajewala the western and eastern 
Tainuna canals carry away a consideiabic 
arnount ol water At Wa/irabad, where the 
river enters Delhi, a large volume of water 
IS drawn lo satisfv the requirement and 
Delhi metropolitan ^ity As a result during 

>11 monsoon months the*rc is practically 
no natural How ol the river The waste 
waters dischaiyed Irom vaiious drains in 
Delhi and some sub suiface flow con 
stituit ihc How III Yamuna 

Details ot water withdrawals from the 
iivei aie given in Table 1 It is clear that 
an enormous quantity of water is with 
drawn at fajcAvala fur irrigation purposes 
The water budget for the Yamuna river for 
the months of December to Tebruary 
shows that during the winter season 
almost the enure 900 million kilo litre flow 
at lajcwala is diverted to the Yamuna 
canal I rom Wa/irabad water works Delhi 
takes 108 million kilo litres This is the 
monsoon storage watei As no water is 
flowing from Ikjcwala during this period, 
there is no fresh water supply in this 
stretch, from Wa/irabad toOkhla But in 

9 


thu oart 60 million kilo litres of waste 
water are discharged into the river All this 
IS deposited at the Okhla barrage which 
supplied drinking water to over 4 lakh 
population till 1983 

Yamuna in Di i hi 

The river upstream of Wazirabad water 
works IS comparatively less polluted One 
can identify the difference in the colour 
of the water Just below the waterworks 
one drain carrying sewage from Ghazia¬ 
bad join the nver About one km down¬ 
stream of the river the Najafgarh drain 
joins the river from the right side and this 
drain carries waste water At the Keshopur 
sewage treatment plant some waste water 
from the surrounding dram is treated but 
after only primary treatment about 30 per 
cent of the water is again released into the 
drain At a later stage waste water from 
different industrial areas, including 
Wazirabad industrial areas flows into the 
‘nullah’ and ultimately the entire polluted 
water finds its way to the Yamuna near 
Timarpur As Wazirabad waterworks 
holds all the water, only this dram water 
IS available at Yamuna near Timarpur 
Right from Wazirabad waterworks the 
river beds are intensively used for cultiva¬ 
tion All sorts of waste material: are 
thrown into the river which causes a deep 
black colour Near Kah Mandir, the 
Hanuman Akhara run by the veteran 
wrestler Master Chandcgi Ram, is a 
famous wrestling training centre About 
175 youngmen from neighbouring states 
stay here But they cannot use the river 
water Here two ghats are famous, Kusia 
Ghat (with 12 ghats in a row) and the 
other, further downstream, Nigambodh 
Ghat (with 32 ghats ii} a row) Duty water 
flows in front of these ghats, but people 
with blind faith m the purity of Yamuna 
water still wash dead t^ies m this dirty 
water before cremation 

All these ghats draw huge crowds dur¬ 
ing festivals, like Baisaki, Dashara 
(August), Sivaratn, Janmasthami, Kartika 


TaHII ! STAFI WISi-CAfCHMINr Ari A 


SI Stale 

No 

Total 
Area m 
the 

1(11111003 
Catch 
meni 
(Sq Km) 

Percen 
lage ol 
Total 
Aiea 

I 

Utiar Pradesh 

74,208 

21 5 

2 

Himachal Pradesh 

S,799 

16 

3 

Haryana 

21,265 

61 

4 

Delhi 

1,485 

04 

5 

Rajasthan 

102,208 

298 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,40,208 

406 

Total 

1.45 173 

10000 


'ioimt Ihi Cunttu Hasm 1‘ail! Jhelamunu 
Suh Hasm Basm Sub haim Imrmon 
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Snan, Makar SaaknuKi and solar or lunar 
eclipse fiut the number of e^lar visitors 
shows a decline Very few people take a 
bath in the river Only rickshawalas, daily 
wage labourers as well as people who are 
sia>ing on the ghats do so Most ot the 
ghats are now congested because ol new 
onstructions People (‘pandas’) who used 
to sustain then livelihood on the gifts 
fiom the devotees have now switched ovci 
to other occupations Some have con 
stiucted additional rooms and given it on 
rent some are reanng milch animals, quite 
a lew are running small business I or in 
stance, Ramnath Palwan of ghat No 21 
IS a piiest and ai the same ume a wrestler 
trainer and an agent of a biscuit factory 
Here the river is just 20-25 metre sside and 
a high level island has been formed out 
of the river 

The nver lakes a slightly nghi turn after 
the rati cum road budge Then it passes 
through the ViP area, by the side of the 
‘samadhis’ of our gieat leaders In het 
ween Vijay Ghat and Shantivan one dram 
directly discharges waste water into the 
river When in 1948 Oandhiji’s samadhi 
was buili the \kmuna may have been low 
tng by the side of the Rajghat But now 
It has receded at least half km away from 
Shantivan Rajghat Recently a boundary 
wall with barbed fencing at the top was 
erected right from Rajghat powci house 
to Rail Road Bridge 1 his boundary wall 
has completely isolated the ghats from the 
Yamuna, artificial lakes have been con 
structed at Vijay Ghat and Shantivan as 
part of the beautification programme fhe 
Yamuna is so polluted that this water is 
not considered suitable for use in the 
garden or in the fakes Underground water 
IS used to maintain tfie water level in the 
lakes and meet the water requirement for 
the gardens Both the power plants, vi? 
Rajghat and Indiaprasiha draw water 
from the rivei After Indraprastha Power 
Plant a huge stretch ol river bed on the 
right bank has been taken over by OPSU 
andBHLL fhe area is filled up with fly 
ash Development of land is going on and 
some construaiop is expected shortly The 
entire land adjoining the right bank right 
from Wa/irabad is being cultivated From 
Maharani Bagh Bridge up to the tail end 
ol Okhld reservoir the river shrinks to the 
si/c of a small drain 4() SO metre width 
Both sides have been converted into per 
manent agricultural land Quite a few 
hamlets have come up on the river beds 
A one km long area, right Irum Maharan 
Bagh Bridge is reoorted to have been 
taken ovci by the Delhi Development 
Authority Here difleient people are 
cultivating the rivei bed lor a long time 
But only a small coienc (8 or 10 in 
number) has been conlrolbng the whole 
area Among them, a lew aVe staying m 
the Sarai kalakhan village. All modern 
equipment are in use, including iractois 
for cultivation, bore wells have been dug 


to (tmw underground wntergnd pump lets 
to dram nver water Some m turn lease out 
a part of the land at a rate of Rs 250 per 
bigha for eight months About 15 people 
from Ibis district are cultivating land on 
the nver bed on a lease basis On the left 
bank a number of Muslim families are 
engaged magiiculiural operation At two 
places, a eucalyptus forest is being 
developed On the eastern side of the Ring 
Road quite a large portion has been en¬ 
croached upon for the setting up of petrol 
pumps (Rdhkri Oil Company), repair 
shops, motor garage, temporary godown, 
etc There is even a mandir constructed by 
the ‘Sii Harinam Sankirtan Trust’ on the 
river bed 

I he cropping pattern was mainlv as 
follows— Novembet to April wheat and 
different types of vegetables like bnnjal, 
tomato, ladies finger, etc, then duiing 
summer months, they grow water melon, 
cucumber etc Sewage water as such as 
good for cultisaiion but where drain water 
IS used there might he a possibility of con 
lamination Just before Okhia barrage, 
Hindon nver discharges waste water into 
the river Since 1981, water supply from 
Okhia barrage has been stopped Now the 
whole reservoir is lull of we^s and river 
water has been diverted through the Agra 
canal 1 he canal watei is full of waste 
water emitting a bad smell The Uttar 
Pradesh government Ciuest House “Yamu 
notn” IS located by the side of Agra canal 
where VIPs including the chief minister 
slay duiing their Delhi visits 

The Agra canal supplies water foi ir 
rigation The Badaipur Thermal Power 


Plmt uAws wwerAomtMiaHitf 
dischaiges water from iu cooling plant to 
this canal As the whole reservoir is full 
of weeds, over 100 fishermen are having 
a difficult tune Boats are lying idle and 
the old Okhia barrage is not functioning 
and may not he operative at all due to 
heavy siltation of the reservoir 
A new barrage has been constructed 
just 3 km downstream and a canal (much 
wider than the Agra canal) is flowing 
towards the west and joins Agra canal 
about 1 5 km from the source Construc¬ 
tion work of this barrage has been com¬ 
pleted and trial operations are on A 
beautiful garden ‘Kalindi Kunj’ has been 
developed as a tourist spot Downstream 
of this barrage there is no flow of water 
in the river Only during the monsoon 
period IS excess water released Moreover, 
from the left the NOIDA canal, full of 
waste water joins the river From this 
point, the nver bed is extensively used for 
cultivation purposes 
Thus all the water flow in the river 
Yamuna is arrested at Wa/irabad barrage 
(except for some flow through leakage) 
This water supplied to the Delhi Metro 
politan city is converted into waste water 
and ultimately reaches the nver 
The Delhi Development Authority 
(DDA) plans to construct fiats on this 
land on the silted up nver bed The idea, 
first mooted by DDA in 1%2, was to 
channelise the river to a 530 metre width 
along Its entire route from Wazirabad to 
Okhia and then reclaim the bed between 
(he existing embankment and the chan 
nelised portion They claimed that about 


FsBII 2 OlVHARt E IN RiVIK AT DIIIIRINT POINIS 


SI 

Station 

Area ol 

Average 

River f low (M< M/Day) 

No 


Cauh 

Annual 

Monsoon Past Winter 

Summer 



ment (in 

(m mm) 

(June Monsoon (Deuembci 

(Match 



Sq km) 


Sep (October lebruars) 

lember) Novcm 

June) 





her) 


1 

Upsieam of laiewala 

9S72 

1430 

15 80 70 

80 

2 

Delhi Road Bridge 

28986 

875 

10 12 0 8 

01 

1 

Okhia 

30013 

867 

II 3 27 

1 5 

4 

ttawah (befoii Chambal 

C onflutnce) 

81997 

720 

12 18 08 

03 

S 

Pratappur (near Allahabad) 

345173 

810 

8 5 17 5 12 5 

95 

Source Central Pollution < ontrol Board 

Apiil 1987 



Tabu 3 Withubawai or Water at Various Points erom Yamuna 


SI 

Points 

Purpos(.^ (In Million ( ubic Mures) 

Total 

No 


Irrigation 

Municipal Others 






Water Suppiv 


1 

Tajewala 


6000 

to IS 

6,025 

2 

Wazirabad 


— 

275 75 

350 

3 

Wa/irabad Okhia 


1,500 

to 

1,510 

4 

Okhia Ftawah 


50 

30 10 

90 

s 

Ftawah Allahabad 


too 

20 S3 

173 

Total 


7,650 

115 163 

8,148 


5oune Centnl Pollution Control Board April, 1987 
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3,000 hcctim of land couM be avniable 
in this process. This land was proposed 
to be used for building six lakh flats 
besides commercial and industrial 
Lomplexes 

nie Central Water Commisison (CWC') 
was strongly opposed to this idea The 
flood plain area around the rivei which 
comes under water only in high flood is 
an integral part of the natural nvei 
system, even though it comes under watei 
occasionally Flood damage is kept to the 
minimum only when the flood plains ait 
not constructed upon The DDA has been 
raising the idea periodically In 1986 again 
they brought forward this proposal but 
this lime also ( WC protested equally 
vigorously 

Out of present waiei suppls ol 410 
million gallon per dav 64 4 pt r cent is 
drawn from Yamuna wh.lt underground 
souaes account for lh< balance ol 26 8 
per cent About 80 per cent ol these 410 
million gallons of water conies back in the 
form of waste water Available sewage 
treatment facilities cover only IS2 mgd or 
46 4 per cent of the total watei supply The 
rest ' 16 pel cent is untreated sewage 
reaching Yamuna through various drains 
According to Niloy Choudhary former 
chairntan of Central Pollution Control 
Board “out of an estimated total of 1 2 
million cubic metre pei day of water con 
sumed, the total waste watei generated in 
Delhi was about 0 96 million cubic metre 
per day Only hall ol this total waste water 
was treated at three waste water tieatment 
plants The rest of the waste water I lowed 
untreated into the Yamuna through open 
diains, 17 in number The total drainag' 
basin of these 17 diains was 1,084 sq km 


The untreated waste water measuring 0 52 
million cubic metres per day was pouring 
150 tonnes of organic pollutants express 
ed as BOD 300 tonnes of dissolved solids 
and another ISO tonnes of suspended 
solids each day' 

Thble 4 provides details of waste 
generated Irom the 17 drains (based on 
CPCB’s report! Najafgarh drain dis 
chaiges waste water upstream of Ntgam 
bodh ghat, a sacred place for bathing 1 he 
Najafgarh and Barapulla drains are the 
worst, dumping 64 S and 28 million 
gallons of sullage pei day into the riser 
Out of the total 1,200 million waste water 
discharged per day, about 1,150 million 
litre are of domestic origin and the rest 
comes Irom industrial units As already 
mentioned oul ol these 17 drains, seven 
contribute 9S pet cent of the pollution 
Ihe Najafgarh drain alone contributes 
about 40 per cent of the total flow of 
sullage and 51 per cent ol BOD load 
discharge into the riser in Delhi 

Out ol 17 drains discharge waste water 
into the Yamuna system, the contribution 
of seven drains both m volume and in 
quantity of pollutants is very high 7 hese 
drains are known as Najafgarh dram, 
Barapulla, Ihms-Yamuna, MCD, Sen Nur 
sing Home, Maharani Bagh These drains 
flowing directly into the Yamuna while 
kalkaji and Ihghlakabad drains discharge 
waste water into the Agra canal (Table 5) 

Silt At ION AND OlHI R PROBI LMS 

1 ack of run off/discharge for eight 
months on the one hand and continuous 
dumping of solid waste into the nvei on 
the other causes heavy sillatton in Ihe 


river According to K M M Dakshim of 
botany department, Delhi University the 
salinity of Yamuna water is three times 
higher than that of world average The 
study^ also revealed that the total sahni' 
tv tn the rivet waier is 9 66 meq (mill elec¬ 
trolyte quotient) per litre as against the 
world aveiagc of 2 83 This is due to ad¬ 
ditional pollutional load m the nver by the 
17 drains The concentration of hydrogen 
ions m the river vanes fiom 7 20 to 8 60 


Tabu S C oniribi rii>M irom Si vfn Major 
Drains in Du hi 


SI Name ot ihe 

1 low 

BOD 

No Dram 

KID 

Kg/Day 

1 Najaigdih 

2 88 100 

78 000 

Domestic 

2 70000 

72.500 

Industrial 

18 100 

500 

2 Barapulla 

i 25 00(1 

41 400 

) Tughlakabad 

26 000 

8 600 

4 Trans Yamuna M( D 

% too 

6 725 

Dumeslu 

32 000 

5 225 

Induuiial 

4 300 

1 500 

S Sen Niir'ing Home 

latxxt 

6 625 

6 Mahanni Bagh 

II 000 

3 885 

Kalkaji 

9400 

3 200 

Domi sill 

9 000 

2 tot 

Itidusinal 

400 

400 

Total 

S 09 800 

I 46,/ IS 

Indusiiial 

22 800 

7400 

Domesiic 

4 87 000 

1 39 035 

total waste walci 

fl7 drains) 

5 37 3W) 

1 54 700 

Per ceni contribution 

by seven drains 

949 

94 6 

Per ceni comiibutiun by 

Najaigarh drain 

53 6 

59 i 


Soun i C onirol of I irban IS>llulioii Services 
Union Tcrniorv ol Delhi t P( B, 1979 
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SI 

Drain Name 


Bavin 

total Population 

I low 

BOD ' 

IDS” 

rss 

No 



Area Sc| Km 

ol Uasiv 

KID 

Kg Dav 

Kt. Day 

Kg/Dav 

1 

Najafgarh 


153 6 U* 

6''S 4 K* 

14 50 000 

2 70 000 

n 500 

1 45 (KXI 

'2 500 

2 

Magazine Roid 


0 3 

2 300 

400 

l|5 

230 

IIS 

3 

Swecpei ( olonv 


0 3 

2 6(X) 

400 

no 

260 

no 

4 

Khyber Pass 


0 4 

3 700 

560 

I8S 

3-70 

185 

s 

Metcalf House 


1 1 

HI 300 

1 300 

515 

1 030 

S15 

6 

Kudsia Bagh 


26 

23 300 

5 000 

1 165 

2 330 

1 165 

■» 

Moat 


2 0 

18 700 

3 000 

915 

1 R'-O 

935 

8 

Trans Yamuna MC D 


9 7 U* 

39 3 R* 

1 04 500 

32 000 

5 22' 

10 450 

5 225 

9 

Mon Gate 


26 

23 300 

4(X)0 

1 165 

> i30 

1 165 

10 

Civil Mill 


34 

30 4(X) 

5(100 

1 520 

3 040 

1 520 

II 

Power House 


36 

30 200 

5(KX) 

1 510 

3 020 

1 5|0 

12 

Sen Nursing Home 


10 8 

92 500 

14 000 

4 625 

9 250 

4 625 

13 

No 14 


24 

20 500 

3 000 

1 025 

2 050 

1025 

14 

Barapulla 


138 0 

8 28 000 

1 25 (XKl 

41 4(XI 

82 800 

41 400 

15 

Maharani Bagh 


84 

77 700 

II 000 

3 885 

■'70 

3 885 

16 

Kalkaji 


61 

56 000 

9000 

2 800 

5600 

2 800 

17 

TUghlakabad 


21 5 

1 ’2 000 

2600U 

8 600 

17 200 

8 600 


Noie\ ••OS kg/capital/day 
** 01 kg/capiia/day 
* Within the Union Terniury ot Delhi 
U and R Urban and Rural 

Soune Control of Urban Pollution Senes Union Terniory ol Delhi C P( B 1979 
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rendering the water unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. Through sample analysis, it 
was found that from Wa/irabad to !T0, 
the river tries to purify itself through the 
hio-chemical activities of microbes. But 
due to the continuous input of heavy 
organic and inorganic pollutants the river 
loses its capacity to purify the water. 

According to Subramaniani, Sitasaward 
and Joshi, “A clear-cut downstream in¬ 
creases in the siltation rate from Smm/ 
year when the rivers enter Delhi to 
80mm/year when it leaves Delhi, indicates 
solid waste contribution from the urban 
areas”.’ for the purpose of their study 
conducted during the summer of 1984, six 
sediments of core samples were chosen so 
as to cover the entire 48 km stretch of the 
river flowing through Delhi. Within this 
region drams discharge their solid and 
dissolved wastes into the river. Since Delhi 
has been inhabited at least for 500 years, 
the recent sedimentation is definitely 
because of the impact of human interven¬ 
tion. The increased .sedimentation accor¬ 
ding to this study was “not due to natural 
rate of supply but perhaps to local supply 
to the river system Within Delhi, the 
systematic increase in .sediment flux down¬ 
stream may in fact reflect addition of city 
waste to the sediment weight. In the 
southern /one the sediment contains up 
to 50 per cent organic matter at various 
stages of decomposition. Thus, while the 
rate of erosion appears to be small teiative 
to the rale of sedimentation in the whole 
channel, the unnatural increase in sedi¬ 
ment accumulation rate around Delhi may 
reflect solid waste contribution from the 
urban areas to the sediment budget!’ 

The rapid growth of urban population 
in and around Delhi is also responsible for 
high pollution load on the river. Delhi was 
a city of one million in 1957, now it has 
a population of over 8 million which is 
expected to reach 12 million by 2(100 AD. 
The city would then need 870 mgd of 
waici. and will have to iicai 700 mgd of 
scw.igc and dispose of 6,2(K) tonnes of 
solid waste everyday. 

About 30 pci cent of Delhi’s popula¬ 
tion lives in sub standard colonics such as 
resettlement colonies, 'jhuggi jhonpris’. 
unauthorised as well as in legulansed col¬ 
onies. There are 452 regularised and 
unauthorised colonies within the juiis- 
diction of the Municipal Corporation of 
Delhi (MC'D) and 155 under the i7elhi 
Development Authority (DDA) Out ol 
these, as of 1987, 400 colonies falling 
within the (unsdiciion of MC'D have been 
regularised and 52 do not qualify for 
regulaiisalion While water supply facili¬ 
ty has been piosided to 226 citlonies so 
fat, inieinal seweis have been laid sinly in 
7.3 Untreated sewage and sullage Irom 
these colon)c^ How into ihc open dram 
and i'liially ir.ii; the rivet 

According lo Central Pollution Control 
Bo.nd's Mirscy out ol 17 drains, there arc- 
only titice khains, u/, Najalgaih, Kalk'aji 


and Barapulla drains wdwit most of the 
industrial, effluents find thdr way to the 
river, industrial waste though forming 
only 5 per cent of the total amount of 
pollution is also significant as it contains 
toxic substances. At the time of 1985 gas 
leak at Snram plant (Delhi Cloth Milts), 
55 tonnes of sulphuric acid found its way 
into the Yamuna. There are 19 major in¬ 
dustries located in the capital city. IVeat- 
ment pfants in most of these industries 
have been already installed or are in the 
process of installation. However, some of 
the treatment plants are not functioning 
effectively. Thermal power plants are a 
source of constant danger, as they 
discharge waste oil and chemicals into the 
drains. Ash from thermal plants also 
poses a threat to sub-soil and then seeps 
into the river. 

Small-scale industries which are causing 
concern are electroplating, rolling and 
pickling, textile and dyeing industries. 
They discharge dangerous substance like 
cadmium, zinc, chromium, cyanide, oil 
greases, colours and suspended solids in¬ 
to the river. These small industries were 
located in 20 authorised as well as some 
unauthorised industrial estates. No waste 
water treatment facilities were provided in 
either of these industrial estates. Only a 
handful of units do some primary treat¬ 
ment of their waste water..It is re^ly sad 
that some government departments are 
allowing these industries to flourish in 
unauthorised estates. Anand Parbat in¬ 
dustrial area is located hardly 5 km away 
from Connaught Place. Here about 4,000 
different types of small-scale industries 
are located employing nearly 50,000 
workers, nearly two-thirds of the units oc¬ 
cupy plots of less than 30 sq m of area 
and many occupy plots of 20 sq m. This 
is not an authorised industrial estate. The 
area is owned by Ramjas Foundation 
Trust, which either sold or leased out the 
plots to them. 

The trust collects rent from the tenants 
which amounts to over Rs 4 lakh per 
month. Government collects a large 
amount by way of sales tax, income tax. 
electricity bills, telephone bills, licence 
fees, etc. But no basic infrastructural 
facilities have been developed in this area. 
There is no proper road (e.xcept ‘kutcha’ 
lanes) nor suitable arrangements for water 
•supply and drainage. Moreover, in the 
Master Plan of Delhi (1981-2000), this area 
has been declared as an open space and 
recreational area. More than 200 highly 
polluting indu.stries arc located here. All 
of them discharge their waste water in the 
open drain, which runs right through the 
middle of the kutcha lane. 

Similarly another unauthorised indust¬ 
rial area has developed around Azad 
Market. Bahadurgarh road areas. It was 
declared as an industrial-cum-commercial 
area in the 1950s. Now the area has turned 
into an industrial-commercial, shopping- 
cum-rcsidential aiea. Some chemical in¬ 
dustrial units are also located here. They 


dtschgtge thdf waste attter into the 
sewage. Some of these units are housed 
in residential building. Several locations 
exist where electroplating units were found 
to be sharing the same plot with restau¬ 
rants and grocery shops. 

Pollution control among the small-scale 
industries is really a challenging job as 
these industries cannot afford the cost of 
treatment; they do not have sufficient 
space or adequate financial resources. A 
high power committee, set up by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Delhi in 1984 to 
look after the environment problems in 
and around Delhi suggested that common 
treatments plants should be set up in the 
large industrial estates. The first such 
plant is scheduled to come up at the 
V^rapur Industrial Complex at an 
estimated cost of Rs 60 lakh. The DDA 
provided the land, Ccsitral Pollution Con¬ 
trol Board provided the design, the in¬ 
dustry department of Delhi administra¬ 
tion provided SO per cent of the cost. In¬ 
dustries, numbering over 400, were sup¬ 
posed to contribute SO per cent of the 
cost, but they have not yet done so and 
the plan is in doldrums. A huge amount 
of money was spent to hire the consultants 
for design and few dozens of meetings 
have already been held, five years have 
passed in this way. 3fet government has not 
succeeded in solving the problem. Installa¬ 
tion of combined treatment plant is still 
at the planning level Individual industry’s 
arguments are; contribution was not fu^ 
on a proportionate basis to each industry; 
and it was very high and not propor¬ 
tionate to their return. 

Notes 

1 Choudhury Niloy (I984).'>bmuna Stody’. 
paper pn»enied at the Scope National Sym¬ 
posium on ‘Poblems of Environment of Im¬ 
mediate Relevance’, February 9. 

2 Dakshini K M M, Departments of Science 
and Technology (DST) sponsored project on 
River Pollution Study, ^tany Depanmeni. 
University of Delhi. 

3 V Subramaniam, R Sitasward, L U Joshi 
(1985). ‘Rale of Sedimemaiion in t)ie Vununa 
River around Delhi', School of Environment 
Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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Ashok Rudra^s Contribution to 
Indian Agricultural Economics 

Manabendu Challopadhyav 

Ashok Rudra’s basic approach to agricultural economics was to 
expose the limitations ol the neo-classical framework in studying 
production conditions and relations of production in Indian 
agriculture. 


IN the wdden and untimely death of Ashok 
Rudra his numerous students have lost an 
excellent reseanh supervisor and leather and 
our country has lost one of its most brilliant, 
insightful and creative intellectuals of his 
generation His loss will be irreparable 
Rudra sviti be long remembered tor his extra 
ordinary energy and versatility and for his 
warm and intensely human personality 
It IS extremely difluult to specify all his 
major contributions in various areas ol 
economics and on other subjects such as 
politics, art and cultuie, literature, etc, for 
any ot which he will be remembered Broad 
ly speaking in economics he first worked 
on problems of planning in India, then 
moved on to Indian agricultural economics 
in particular and finally to the political 
economy of Indian agnculturu He also wrote 
on national income and allied topics, on 
Marxian analysis ol economic history and 
on levels of living and poverty in India All 
his writings show a high degree of objectivity 
and adherence to sound statistical principles 
Subjectwise, agricultural economics was 
his first love His numerous works in thi 
area pul him on a pedestal His interest in 
agricultural economics stalled at the Delhi 
School of hconorates in the niid sixties 
where his two studies- one relating to the 
farmsi/e productivity relationship and othei 
to big farmeis of Punjab —aa considered as 
pace setters in then fields 
in the late 60s he joined the Visva Bharati 
University and devoted the major part of his 
time to research on agricultural economics 
He undertook there the lesponsibiiiiy of 
oonductmg Farm Management Surveys in 
West Bengal during l%9 70 to 1971 72 it 
IS there that his numerous students were 
engaged in research on various aspects of 
agricultural economics I had the good for 
tune of being his MA student there at that 
time and later a PhD student at the Indian 
Statistical institute, Calcutta 
Rudra was at the Indian Statistical insti 
lute, Calcutta, during i97179 Before 1973 
and after 1979 till his death he was honorary 
visiting professor of iSI During this decade, 
Rudra concentrated mostly on studies in 
agricultural economics His approach, 
framework and methodology of studying 
agricultural economic problems were dif 
fetem from stereotyped agrarian studies and 
this impressed me very much I would like 
to brieHy recapitulate this aspect of his con 
tnbutions as a tribute to this great researcher 
Rudra's basic approach to agntultural 
economics was to expose the limitations of 
the neo-classical framework in studying pro 
duaion conditions and relations of prodlic 


lion in Indian agriculture He believed that 
the theoretical propositions made by 
'bourgeois economists' who keep in mind 
the conditions of agriculture as prevailing 
in American and other western countries 
need not be valid in India Again, he never 
hesitated to criticise those Marxian scholars 
who ‘manufactured the concepts of ‘the 
semi feudal' mode of production or of 
‘feudalism* in studying the political economy 
of Indian agriculture 
Rudra's wide ranging interest m economic 
problems is reflected in his eight books and 
more than one hundred scientific articles 
published in various reputed journals Out 
of his eight books, four books are in the fleld 
of agricultural economics These books are 
based on researches carried out by him dur 
ing the past 20 years on different aspects of 
Indian agriculture, via, growth of agri 
culture, small farm efficiency, tenancy inef 
ficiency, market efficiency, allocative effi 
ciency of farmers, new agricultural tech 
nology, rural employment and unemploy 
mem, marketable surplus, different kinds of 
labour, tenancy and credit relations and 
finally class relations of Indian agriculture 
His first book on agriculture, , Indian 
Agricultural tionoiniiy Myihi and Realities 
(1982), deals with some ongoing debstes cen 
tring on the nco classical views on small 
farm efTiciency, tenancy inefficiency, nature 
and form of agricultural product market, 
surplus labour phenomenon in an under 
developed economy like India, etc, with the 
help of fresh field enquiry data and fresh 
statistical exercises His second book. 
Agrarian Relations in West Bengal Results 
of TWo Surveys (1983), written jointly with 
Pranab Bardhan provides some interesting 
results on the interlinkage of labour, tenan 
cy and credit transactions which still con 
tinues to haunt some researchers working in 
this field of political economy The basic 
thrust of the ihiru book. Agrarian Power 
and Agrituliural Producttvtiy in South Asia 
(1984) by him edited jointly with Meghnad 
Oeasai and S N Rudolph, is broadls in the 
same direction His own paper in this book, 
‘Local Power and Farm level Decision 
Making*, is famous for the concept of 
‘power* which he conceptualised in a some 
what diffeient manner “By power we mean 
a social phenennenon given use to by such 
institutional factois as class divisions, caste 
hierarchy, disinbution of wealth and income 
occupational patterns, etc, and such ideo 
logical forces as customs traditions taboos, 
etc, affecting the process of decision making 
by economic agents” inteiesiingly his con 
cepi ol power excludes the concept of 


economic power However, this operates on 
the economic system by preventing markets 
coming into existence and by preventing 
markets from becoming perfect (as defined 
by economic theory) 

Ashok Rudra's last book. Poliliial 
bconomy of Indian Agrituliure (1991), ts a 
revised version of the first book and an 
extension of his earliet work on relations of 
production in Indian agriculture. All the 
research done so far by others on relations 
of production and class relations in liniian 
agriculture have been critically reviewed here. 
The results obtained by him through various 
field enquiries and published in his earlier 
books have been summansed here to provide 
an analytical framework towards an under 
standing of the political economy of Indian 
agriculture Thus on the mode of produc 
lion he writes, “we have not found in Marx 
lan classics any categorical statement about 
what ts the appropriate 'domain* for the con 
cepi of mode * According to Rudra, this con 
ccpt has been manufaciuied or subscribed 
to by political economists writing in the vein 
of Marxian analysis He look the position 
that “for purposes of practice it is sufficient 
to have a correct class analysis, that is toi 
nrct characterisation of the diftcrem fcaluic's 
traits, relations ol dominance etc, of da scs 
taken in their dynamic setting whether or 
not one can conceive ot all these to con 
siitute a mode of production of the standard 
species” Again, regarding the criteria for 
identifying cla.sscs in Indian agriculture, 
Rudra took the position that the standard 
Marxian definition which stales that 
economic classes arc to be kicked at in terms 
of possession of the means of production 
and the exploitation of laboui does not hold 
in any dear wa> in many pans ol India 
because of some peculiarities of our agrarian 
structure which have been guided b> the par 
ticular historical conditions ot the couniiy 
In fact, Rudia throughout his academic life 
tried to unfold the peculiarities ol our 
agrarian society through a number of small 
and large scale surveys on sckio economic 
problems Rudra, in this connexion ohsets 
ed that Marx has said very liitle in explicit 
terms about the concept ot class, whalcvci 
IS there is too general to be a practical guide 
in empineal class analysis He therefore used 
the well known concept of class elaborated 
bs Mao Zedong that ‘ classes are defined by 
class contradiaions" According to this con 
cept as further strengthened b> Rudra 
‘‘class relations are relations of pr^uction, 
but not all relations ol production define 
classes, they define various ‘social groups* 
Only some social groups are classes'* Classes 
are thus distinguished I tom social groups by 
the nature of contradictions while the points 
ol contradictions define the boundaries of 
classes While his views were not very popular 
to some Marxist scholars, he was at the same 
time very acceptable to political activists as 
well as to some political economists of the 
country Although Ashok Rudra was different 
from mainstream economists, all the econo 
mists had to respect htm for his academic 
boldness and his understanding of Indian 
reality Students o' economics will always 
remember him for his sense of realism and 
sharp analytical faculties 
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Economic Costs of Coal Pit Closure 
Programme in UK 

Andrt>w (»l>n 


Jhe UK dcep<mined kw/ inductn /decs tiosuic of 31 of the 
cMstinp 50 pits ds d resuft both of further increases in coal 
imports and more pditicuJaih, the lonstruction of gas-tired 
power stations The programme of closures will simultaneously 
worsen unemplosmcnt, the balance of payments, inflation and 
puhfie hollowing It should be cancelled and replaced with an 
eneigs polu\ within whuh UK coal can make a contribution 
Tefk\iing Its true potential 


I 

( ual h< onomic Rreord 

SINC F till mineri stnkc of 1984 8^ the loal 
induitrv ha undergone a period ol ra 
tionahialion ind'« Ituitupng thLst.virity 
ol whuhtan hi t pitvedtnism western 
f uropt ovir thi <i\ \ 4<'i ytjis Whtrias ai 
thi ind i)( 198 St vthf 'a t lull yt ir bitori 
the indusirv wa alfiilid by the industrial 
aition (u minating in the sinkci thin wen 
191 eollieni s anploving 2 tr 600 minors, at 
thi end of Manh this sear there wen ^Oiol 
litrics tinplosiiig 4t 800 mini rs in 1982 88 
each minei prudund on average 2 40 ton 
nts pit shill in 199] 92 iht wis S 81 ton 
nos i proiluitivi'v nsreasi ot 121 per 
lint ' By lomparitun piodustivii> in thi 
manufaituring scrtoi has grown by SO per 
Lint over this period and in the banking 
linanie and busintss serviics siitoi bv 14 
per lent 

1 hi produitivitv iinriase in loal mining 
has kept down losis of production wage 
costs pi I unit ul output have actually fallen 
in mont i terms from i 19 80 fiei tonne in 
1982 88 to 1 16 06 m 1991 92 DespiteJhis 
cost perloimame. consumption of coal Irom 
tht lolliei les ha^ dcilinid Irom 9S 1 million 
toiint s in 1982 88 to 6S I million tonnes m 
1991 92 ' Mori than hall this deiline m de 
maud is < xplaiiud bv the inireaM in imports 
ot coal partKulail) following ileitriiiiy 
piivati ation ' Imports hast risen irom 3 4 
miihoi ontiis in 1982 M to 20 million ton 
nes in 1991 92 I ui'hirmuii voal has also 
lost Its mil 111 share within eleitrieity 
giniraiion a i nsuti ot the increase in thi 
output ol nuik It imwii plants in tht 1980s 
without It tlictr Its gitiiratiun would have 
required an ist i ID million tonnes ol coal 
by 1991 

Without thi I III iinporlid loal tht 
IrindtonuiU i p w im hi imp it ol tht 
iiiission UiriianJ loi loa' tiom thi minis 
would bi at tiK sami level is 10 years ago 
and even with the new tiilimiloyv ind man 

It I ( 1 ' 

II 1 -< r 

tis i» t • t I t I 

1 Otf IS 1 


rt duet ions and piled on top ot the pressures 
from im ported loal, from nuclear power and 
irom the recession, the industry is lacing a 
lurther cut of 31 out of the SO remaining pits 
as coal tiled power stations are replaced by 
gas fired ones 1 his is not because the elei 
tiicity w ill be cheaper when generated from 
gas Estimates are that it will be more 
cspensivi (ranging up to one third or more 
when account is taken of the fact that the 
LOal fired capacity is already there and does 
not have to be built from scratch) The fun 
dameiital reason for the Dash for Oas’ lies 
in the piivatisation and deregulation of the 
electricity industry and (he ensuing strug 
gle tor market share between its component 
parts with gas capaetty being quick to build 
and with the electricity legulator apparently 
permitting the passing of higher costs from 
gas on to the electricity users Apart from 
the efteci on households’ living standards 
higher cleitnciiy prices will be especially 
damaging for industries which arc par 
Ocularly heavy users of electricity But the 
decision to allow much of the coal industry 
to be closed also has very serious conse 
quences for employment, tor thi balance of 
payments and (or government finances Tht 
calculations in the rest of this paper are 
made on the basis of the current proposals 
for closing or moth balling 31 pits although 
many feil that without a ihange in policy 
thi process will continue further The leak 
cd Rothschild leport on coal privatisation 
assumed only 12 pits in operation by 1998 
and a recent caritui study of trends in the 
UK eneigr market (The Ind oj Coal, see 
note 6) raised the possibility ol deep mined 
coal being elimmaied by the end ot the cen 
tury Furihet pit closures would lurther in 
Hate the estimates of the vaiious types of 
closure costs which are given below 

11 

Impact on Joba 

The 81 pits scheduled lor closure employ 
around 2^ (HIO miners But this does not 
I ic Mill D lull extent ol the impact on 
I >ns I list’s otiiii industrial workers and 
t I't I niploycd by BCE would ineviiably lose 
tb ir |(ibs IS thi industry contracted At 


present there are around 33 non-miners 
employed by BCC for every 100 miners 
Assuming their numbers fall nearly m line 
with number of mmen, as has happened 
over the last decade, implies a further 7,600 
job losses at BCC But many other workers 
also depend for their jobs on work for the 
coal industry About 7,000 pnvate contrac 
tors’ employees work m Bntish Coal’s deep 
mines, in total some 73,000 workers provide 
inputs for BC collieries * Closure of 31 pits 
and reduction of output by some 31 million 
tonnes a year would imply around 31,500 
more workers would lose their jobs work¬ 
ing for contractors or other suppliers to the 
industry Finally, those who lose their jobs 
will have their spending power cut and this 
will reduce demand for and thus employ¬ 
ment m other UK industries supplying con¬ 
sumer goods, estimates of such ‘multiplier’ 
efiects vary but an additional effect on 
employment of one quarter of the imtial tall 
would seem on the conservative side’ 
tables I and 2 show the total effect on 
employment estimated m this way (though 
even this total ignores some bkely ramifica 
lions on employment, including the 
possibility that mining equipment manufac 
turers will not be able lo support their 
substantial export business on the basis of 
such a diminished home market) 

The job losses would be spread ovei some 
months with some fuithei delays to the 
knock on effects within BC and in supply 
ing industries But it is most important to 
emphasise that these are not simply tern 
porary job losses, and thus increases in 
unemjjioYment which would taper oH rapid 
ly as new jobs were created f he faie of the 
individual miners and other workers con 
icrned is not the decisive issue lor measur 
ing the cost in terms ol lost jobs Fver if 
a minei or somebods else immediately af 
lecicd by the closures fihds alternative work 
that docs not mean that a replaiement job 
has been created in ihi economy On the 
contrary it means (hat somebody else who 
would have taken that work remains 
unemployed There is no effect on the length 
of (he dole queue, but only on the names 
of the people standing in it Only if you 
believe that the economy moves rapidly back 
to some ‘natural’ rate of unemployment, 
quite irrespective of what happens within 
particular industries, could you argue that 
the effect on unemployment would only be 
temporary Such a view would now be 
well outside the mainstream of economic 
opinion " On the contrary the unemploy 
mem would persist into (hr foreseeable 
future Thus the economic costs of the 
highci unemployment discussed below (let 


I SHI i I isisnai lost Ri Ol 81 Piis 


Minus 

28 800 

Other B< woikcrs 

7,600 

Supplicis 10 BC 

32 200 

Multiplier cflicis on 


consiimci goods/servicev 

15 800 

loial job loss 

78,900 
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■kme th6 harddiip on individuals concerned) 
are not simply one-off, but would continue 
for a long penod. 

. 

Impact on Balance of Paymentu 

The coal output lost through pit closures 
will have to be made up through some other 
source of energy supply Whilst the plans are 
for gas power stations to come on stream 
steadily, they arc not predicted to displace 
31 million tonnes of coal from the power sta¬ 
tions until 19% In the meantime the dif 
ference will be made up by imported coal 
with an obvious effect on the balance of 
payments But use ol gas will also have 
adverse consequences on the balance of 
payments, both because some is imported, 
and because many of the UK fields arc 
worked by oil companies owned overseas 
whose profits are remitted abroad Any 
csiimaie of the balance ol payments effects 
IS partiLularlv rough since the outcome 
depends on piecisciv what happens to wuild 
coal prices, the UK exihange rate, the pro 
portions ol gas and imiwricd coal used, the 
owiir-rship sliiii tort of tlie paiticular gas 
fields and so on Bu' on whal seem 
reasonable assumptions, the losi to the 
balar cc of payments ot replacing tl million 
tonnes ol UK soal would be some i 7IX) 
million per year on avciage over the next 
three veais ’’ fjiven the unscitainlies plac 
me the iigure in thi range of i 0 5 I billion 
scsiti ihc laiiesi sumntarv of ihc likely oiil 
come in teiriis of b.ilancc of payments cost 
This IS HIM tht diiesi cost As the Bntish 
goveinnieni n is locenllv rediscovered, run 
ning an overvalued exchange rate is not a 
stable long term slialegs Ariv fas lot winch 
signiliv.antly affects the suirciii assounl s)f 
the balanie ol payincnts will put downwaid 
pressure on Ihc c*xchange rale But sush a 
lower exchange rate also means that all nn 
ports arc moie expensive, and additissnal 
exports have to bt sold to pay lot the same 
aniouiii of imports I his ‘terms ot trade ei 
leci’ implies that the sost to the coumrv ol 
switching to imported energy is greater than 
the cost to the particuiai enteiprisc making 
the dfcisiim The magnitude ol ihis effect 
depends on how tai the exchange rate falls 
before expons respond sufficiently to pav for 
the cost ol impoitcd energy Given con 
siderable uncertainly it seems sensible to take 
moderate estimate. ol the si/e of this terms 
ol Made effect 1 ven on this basis the real 
COM lo the country of imported energy turns 
about lo be about two thirds more than its 
apparent cost " This would tianslorm the 
import price lor coal ol L 30 pei tonne 
reckoned to be a typical cuireiil Iigure (or 
gas whose imported cost is loughly 
equivalent) into a real price for Ihe cx-onomv 
as a whole of around L SO per tonne This 
IS abovi. the 1991 92 piicc ol around 1 43 pci 
tonne lot coal from Bt’s pits, and even lur 
thei above whai the generators arc likclv to 
force oui of Bt at the current negotiations 
1 he point IS that imported energs is fai more 
cosily, when iis impact on Ihc exchange laie 


IS taken into account, than if appears and 
IS certainly not cheaper for the countrv than 
using domestic coal 

1\ 

<4>st l«) Exchequer 

The coal closure programme will implv 
heavy costs lor the government It will have 
to finance redundancy pay lor the miners, 
unemployment benefit for all workeis who 
directly oi indirectly lose ihar jobs and will 
lose tax revenue as well Fsiimaies suggest 
that the average person unemployed costs 
the government L 7,9(X) per year in uii 
employment benefit and taxes and social 
security payments foregone Redundance 
payments lor miners have averaged I 24,(XX) 
per miner over the past few years and this 
IS believed to be the best estimate ol the 
figure which would apply (the same figure 
IS assumed lor othci NC B cmplovecs) ' 
With the 7fl,6(K) people becoming un 
employed costing L 7,900 per year, and the 
31,S(I0 miners and other NC'B employees 
(osting an extra 124,U(N) in redundancy pas 
in Ihe firs! year, ihc cost to the exchequci 
would be almost L I 4 billion, with conti 
nuing costs ol around 10 6 billion per yrai 
Over ihic*c years the cost to the exchequer 
would be more than 12 5 billion 

If the mines to be closed were showing 
large losses then closure would ai Icmsi 
insolse some compcnsaling savings to thi 
ixchcquer m that ihc industry, which is siill 


nationalised of course, would show iaigci 
profits (01 smaller losses). In fact hall of the 
pits due for closure have been making a con¬ 
tribution to B<’s gioss piofu,''’ and accor¬ 
ding to the latest iiguies available (usually 
toi l‘>91 92) in aggregate the 31 were not 
generating siiftu n ii' i ash ‘low lo cover their 
operating tost, by 1 8 ' iinllion So the 
overall level ol loss litifn the pits due for 
closure is vciy small f ven in the tew cases 
where opciating tossc« are quite high, the 
costs ol closure as desetibed above, out¬ 
weigh the lo.scs labic 3 shows that there is 
not one single pit for wluc h otierating losses 
exceed estiituied costs ol closure finally, 
this exercise can he repsaied assuming that 
Ihe iiidusttv will be l.uinj a price £ 19 per 
icimic chcapr r than was ihc case in 1991 92 
(that IS £ 33 jx*r lonnt, a Iigure vet) close 
lo the tuirem world piicc foi uoal landed 
III iht UK) f'lrsdiKtiviu improvements 
which tan hr expected lo coiiunuc (they have 
averaged more (haii R pci tail per year in 
itie pii, >c).tdulcd foi closure) would olfset 
pul at hdM ol lUch a oechne m revenues 
But evtn till h bids ol »oi, lor i99l 92, 
no pit wtiul.j ))• made muic c‘xt>enstve to 
keep espi n than lo Itisi hv ahe price 
leduciion itu table still shows it'ia' first 
\car costs ol Ihc tlosii'c piogtarnmc wo 'Id 
be moR tliaii I I bilnoii and the cm linu 
iny ct) ts wout 1 t>< I (M I illitsn 

I ht'it ct I 11111101 1 t < 'her cv,hcquer 
to ts u t'lsitl <1 I u III ol closure taking 
piicc iicli ac luakiii). Iht cite silt and so 
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forti) which the leaked RothKhild rq^rt on 
.coal privatisation put at some £ 30 million 
for the first three years of a closure pro- 
tramme very similar to that now propos¬ 
al." Our calculations of costs of closure 


Tahi c 2: Jobs Ar Risk in Spu ii ic Inuustrii.s 
BY Pit Cl osoRt Pr(x>kammc 



Total Jobs 
in Direct 
Suppliers 
to Whole 
Coal 
Industry 
(1989) 

Jobs 

Threaten¬ 
ed by 
Closure 
of 31 Pits 
(1992) 

Electricity 

2(X)0 

830 

Iron and steel 

1660 

690 

Industrial plant 

200 

80 

Eng small tools 

1120 

460 

Mining, etc, equipment 

6370 

26.10 

Other machinery 

1640 

680 

Office machinery, etc 

240 

100 

Insulated wires, cables 

690 

290 

Basic electrical 



equipment 

680 

280 

Telecoms equipment 

170 

70 

Electronic components 

no 

50 

Timber and wood 

690 

290 

Printing and 



publishing 

230 

90 

Rubber products 

560 

230 

Road haulage 

2110 

870 

Banking and finance 

400 

170 

Business services 

2550 

1060 

Construction 

2330 

960 

Other industries 

6480 


Total direct 

30230 


Direct and indirect 

68040 



Note. These figuies by industry are for the main 
direct suppliers to the coat industry; but 
csiclude contractors working in the mines 
(estimated at 15,000 in The Financial 
Times, IS. 10.92). There are even more 
jobs at risk in suppliers to the suppliers, 
and since many industries are in both 
categories (e g, the steel industry is a sup¬ 
plier to nuning machinery), the total im¬ 
pacts will be greater than those shown. 
The second column assumes that job 
losses are proportional to the reduced 
output as a result of the pit closures. 
Numbers could be much higher (if for 
example loss of home market threatens 
the viability of the whole mining 
machinery industry, including exports). 
The proportion of supplies going to 
opencast and private mines is n^lected. 
No figures are available from Input- 
Output tables for numbers of jobs put 
at risk upstream from the coal industry 
such as railway workers transporting coal 
to power stations (estimated in the FT 
at 7,<X)0) Of energy workers. These 
figures for individual industries are 
broadly consistent with the figures for 
total jobs threatened in suppliers shown 
(3IS0O) in my report on The Economic 
Costs of the Pit Closuie Programme. 

Sourct- ‘Input-Output Balance for the UK 
I9W*. Economic Vends, September 
1992 and *1989 Census of Employ¬ 
ment', Employment Gazette, May 
1991. 


foots simply on the ttnemplo)miem costs 
because of their dominathii importance. 
These large additions to the public sector 
borrowing requirement would most likely 
occasion still sharper restraint on public 
spending, and this would further increase the 
impact on unemployment of the closure 
programme. 


V 

Conclusions 

Economists frequently talk of ‘trade-offs’ 
when one objective has to be sacrificed to 
secure improvement in another. For exam¬ 
ple. reducing unemployment may lead to 
more inflation. Argument then centres on 
how much of the one objective has to be 
sacrificed and whether the improvement in 
the other is worth it. This latest assault on 
the coal industry may well be unique in the 
history of economic policy, however, in that 
the economy’s performance will be worsen¬ 
ed simultaneously in every relevant respect: 

* Inflation will be increased as electricity 
prices are increased to pay for more ex¬ 
pensive gas power generation. 

* Unemployment will be increased by more 
than 78,000 as jobs are lost in the coal 
industries, in supplying indu.strie$ and in 
industries dependent on the spending 
power of those put out of work. Such 
extra unemployment will be of extended 
duration. 

* The Public Sector Borrowing Requirement 

be higher by more than £ 2.S billion over 
a three-year period (£ 1.4 billion in the 
ftrst year, and £ 0.6 inilion a year on a con¬ 
tinuing basis) as unemployment benefit 
and redundancy pay is paid to, and tax 
revenue is lost from, those who lose their 
jobs. 

* The balance of payments deficit will be 
worsened in the range £ 03 to £ I billion 
per year over a three-year period as im¬ 
port^ coal and gas makes up for much 
of the loss of UK coal production. 

* These closures are being inflicted on an 
industry whose recent productivity record 
is extraordinary in comparison to other 
sectors; over the last four years the pits 
listed for closure have achieved produc¬ 
tivity increases averaging 8 per cent per 
year. 

* Every pit, even with a coal price far lower 
than at present, would cost more to close 
than to keep open provided the market for 
their coal is secured. 

The case for caiKelUng the cl<»ure pro¬ 
gramme and constructing a positive energy 
policy where UK coal can make a full con¬ 
tribution seems overwhelming. 

Notea 

1 These statisties ate from the Report eiu/Ac- 
counts of British Coal Corporation for 
1991-92 and earlier years. Unless otherwise 
suied data in thu paper is from this or other 
BCC sources. 

2 Calculated from UtOed Kingdom National 
Accounts, 1992 edition, Ihbia 2.4 and 17.1. 


3 calculated assuming onu afl tnereased 
stockpiles come from colliery coal. 

4 In addition consumption has declined by 
5 million tonnes, due mainly to the trend 
away from coal for domestic and industrial 
uses. Also opencast and private mines have 
increased production by about 4 million 
tonnes. There are slight discrepancies in the 
BCC Accounts (p 30) for sources and uses 
of coal which mean that this matching of 
changes in demand, supply and stocks can¬ 
not be precise. 

5 Calculated from Digest of UK Energy 
Statistks, 1992 edition IhUe A 13. compar¬ 
ing the years 1982 and 1991, and assuming 
that all the increase in nuclear’s contribu¬ 
tion to electricity supply would otherwise 
have been supplied by coal. 

6 Sec the comprehensive discussion in the 
Coalfield Communities Campaign reports 
The Case against Gas and The E^ of 
Coal? by Stephen FortheigiO and Nigel Guy. 

7 Table 3 shows employment at the most re¬ 
cent data for which information is available 
(usually March 1992). The four pits schedul¬ 
ed for moth-balling would retain a small 
number of jobs which we have not attemp¬ 
ted to estimate. 

8 This is calcuiaied by taking BC’s purchases 
of inputs for collieries (materiids and 
repairs, mining contract work, power, heat 
and light and other operating expenses plus 
investment spending), assuming that 90 per 
cent of BC’s purchases represent domestic 
value added (a conservative assumption 
given the UK Input-Outpui structure) and 
then dividing this sum by average value 
added per head in UK commcxlity produc¬ 
tion (UK National Accounts Ikbles 2.1 and 
17.1). It is then assumed that these inputs, 
and the capital expenditure programme arc 
reduced in line with the fall in output from 
the collieries. 

9 See A Britton (ed). Employment Output 
and Inflation, Ikble lO.I. 

10 This issue was argued in detail during the 
1984-85 miner’s strike. See the contributions 
to, and especially the introduction to, D 
Cooper and T Hopper Debating Coal 
Closures, Cambridge University Press, 1987. 

11 See the comprehensive discussion in Layard, 
Nickeli and Jackman Unemployment, 
Oxford University Press, 1991. 

12 The calculation assumes that over the next 
three yeara half of the replacement supply 
comes from gas, that the gas costs 20p per 
therm, that oM-third of the payments for 
the gas go as imports or profits overseas and 
that the cord import price is $ SI per toiuie 
with an current csichange rate of S 1.70 per 
pound. The assumption about the pattern 
of gas rcpIaGcmem for coal is from The £mf 
qf Coal by Stephen Fbiheqpil and Nigel 
Guy, Coalfields Communities Campaign, 
October 1992, Ihble 3, which is also the 
source for gas prices. The coal price 
assumption is from McCloikey Coal infor¬ 
mation. Note that the assumption that half 
the decline in colliery output will be 
matched by coal impont does not imply a 
rise in imported coal of the full amount; 
the fall in coal demand bet w ee n 1991 (our 
base year) and 1992, together with any 
decumulathm of slocks over the next few 
yenn,suggeAsaamailerincraaseincoBlim- 
poits. The poim is, howevet, that were coal 
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Tau e 3 Pits Thueatcned mith Ciosure 



Output 
('000 ins) 

Miners Operating 
Employed Cash Flow 
(£ mn) 

Closure 
Costs 
(£ mn) 

Closure C osts plus 
Cash Flow (£ mn) 
A B) 

Easingion 

1443 

1346 

1 3 

73 

72 

38 

\Bne Ibmpeti 

832 

885 

23 

48 

31 

42 

TMmrmouth (int>) 

636 

943 

194 

31 

32 

26 

IMestoe 

1468 

1195 

08 

63 

66 

3i 

Prince of Wales (mb) 

1594 

674 

62 

37 

43 

27 

Sharlston 

1014 

749 

14 

41 

42 

32 

Maliby 

1313 

1228 

104 

67 

77 

64 

Fnckl^ 

1034 

944 

67 

SI 

38 

48 

Markham Mam 

832 

730 

02 

40 

40 

31 

Bentley 

1099 

624 

81 

34 

42 

31 

Rossington 

1061 

833 

1 4 

43 

47 

36 

Grimethorpe 

947 

912 

07 

30 

30 

41 

Hatfield (mb) 

595 

431 

29 

23 

21 

13 

Houghton Mam 

380 

348 

3 1 

19 

16 

12 

Kiveton 

1103 

747 

61 

41 

47 

36 

Bevercoies 

1270 

790 

62 

43 

49 

3~ 

Bilsihorpe 

873 

898 

13 1 

49 

34 

2^ 

Calverion 

860 

722 

24 

39 

42 

31 

Clipsione 

973 

929 

I 1 

31 

32 

42 

C oigravc 

902 

371 

20 

31 

33 

24 

Ruftord 

981 

740 

29 

40 

43 

33 

Silserhill 

932 

770 

19 

42 

44 

33 

Bolsoxer 

62/ 

324 

36 

29 

23 

r 

Markham 

1797 

136’ 

10 6 

73 

64 

46 

Shirebrook 

133S 

(263 

24 

69 

66 

31 

Silverdale 

8S4 

681 

7 8 

37 

29 

21 

Beiws 

126 

96 

1 1 

3 

4 

3 

faff Mcrlhyi 

634 

382 

0 7 


20 

14 

Trent ham 

2333 

I486 

37 

81 

87 

63 

Parksiik 

Ii71 

771 

29 

42 

45 

36 

Point of Ayi 

536 

451 

02 

23 

2s 

19 

Total 31 

31499 

23033 

10 

1363 

1364 

1049 


Notes VaiianI S assumes cuinent «.ash flow (as v>i in column T) 

Variant B assumes cash flow reduced bs price fait oi Jt 1 11 <*1 lonnr applied lo existing tonnages 
(column I) 

Closure costs are calculated assuming each pii has same structure ot inputs a> do pus 
on average, and with assumptions as given in The text 
(■igures refer lo year ending March 1992 


output to be maintained and use of gas 
increase as expected, then coal imports 
would be ^ui IS million tonnes per year 
less than if the 36 million tonnes cut in coal 
output lakes place 

13 This IS based on figures for the elasticity of 
demand for exports of 1 Sand for imports 
of 0 3 regarded as typical by Wiliiamsan, 
National ImiituU Broaomte Review, 1963 
The calculation also assumes that import 
prices rise by the full amount of the 
depreciation and export pnees by half the 
amount 

14 Unemployment Unit October 1992 

15 NUM Research Department 

16 The figures in Thbte 3 show the operating 
cash flow of the pits which indicates 
whether they are contributing to gross 
profits in the short run 

17 I or 8 pits the daU available are for 1990-91 
1 veil for the other pits geological conditicms 
can change rapidly so that the calculations 
m Table 3 can only be indicative of future 
prospects The costs of closure comprise 
unemployment costs for the miners directly 
afiected together with a share of the knock 
on effects in B( and other industries 

18 Some important finaiicial effects of closure 
such as premature 'terminal' depreciation 
on equipment which has to be abandt ned 
IS not a true economic cost of closure in thiii 
the expenditures (to purchase the equip 
ment) have already occurred It represents 
rather resources committed in the past and 
ihar (wasted) potential contribution to pro¬ 
duction has already been implicitly included 
in the calculations of cash (low plus closure 
costs The Rothschdd's figure of some JL 230 
million foi 'dosuie provisions would 
appear to fall in this category 

19 lof example, cuts ir public woiks ot £ 0 3 
billion would directly increase unemploy 
mem by more than 20 000 (estimat^ as 
described in note 8) 

n his paper IS based on the author s report 

prepared for the National Union of Mine 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Social Science Research in India 

A Review 

Shamita Sharma 


The deve/opfnenr of modem social sciences in /ndta dafes back to 
the 19th omtury, when a number of research sociaies were set up 
by colonial interests. This colonial heritage continues to influence 
much of social sciences even today The indigenisation of the 
social sciences is, therefore, among the most important tasks of its 
practitioners. 


INDIA, one ol the oldest civilisations in the 
world, has one of the longest traditions ol 
research and writing Social science research, 
or more specifically treatises on social 
philosophy and normalise scKial thought 
can be tracedat least as far back as Manu s 
Dfiarmashoitm completed in the second or 
third century BC This svas a comprehensive 
study of Indian society as it existed at that 
time though the emphasis in this study was 
more on the moral and normative aspects 
of social and economic action Kautilya’s 
Arihashastfu [324 2V6 BC] essentially a 
treatise on statecraft, also described in some 
detail the political and economic structure 
and functioning of Indian scKiety 

India has also been the subject of social 
science research tor both Asian aqd western 
scholars for many centuries Megasthenes 
the Greek ambassador to the court of C han 
dragupta Maurya from 324 BC to 300 BC 
wrote a book on India describing the struc 
ture of Indian society and the customs of 
Indian people In 1030 AD, At Biiuni a Per 
Sian scholai who visited India, completed his 
book giving a detailed account of his obser 
vmions on Indian social and cultural life His 
writings desaibe the religion, sciences, 
customs and manners of the Hindus The 
writings of Bernier, a French traveller, pro 
vuie useful and interesting intormation atwui 
Indian society of the 17th century during the 
reign of the Mughal kings Shahjahan and 
Aurangzeb Though most of ihescaccounts 
were based more on personal observations 
than on scieniitic enquiry, they do represent 
important souices ol data and information 
for modern social science (cf Dube 1980 
51 ) 

Modern social science began to develop 
in India after the British colonisation in the 
19th century Since the Bntish were un 
familiar with Indian society and culture, they 
often encouniCTcd problems in ihcir iniciac 
tions with Indian people and in general ad 
ministration lo resolve this problem, they 
began to colleen extensive data and informa 
tion on Indian society The objective ot this 
research was to obtain a better understan 
ding of the Indian people, their culture, 
traditions, customs and beliefs Much of the 
research focused on the more esoteric aspects 


of Indian soiieiv, i c, the caste system, the 
joint familv system, the Indian village com 
munity and the tribal cultures To a large 
extent, It was this kind of research and data 
collection of iht British administrators and 
scholars which formed the basis of modern 
social science icsearch in India Also, since 
the Biitish needed trained Indian civil scr 
vanis to assist them in 'he administration of 
the country they introduced the western 
education system in India Fnglish became 
the medium' of instruction in many new 
schools and colieges and Luropean social 
sciences were introduced in the cucncula at 
the tertiary level The establishment of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal [1784], the 
Academic Association [1828], the Bethune 
Society |I8SI] the Benares Institute [1861]; 
and the Bengal Social Science Association 
[1867 1878] gave an impetus to social science 
research in India 

The influence ot western education com 
bined with the concern for independence 
resulted in stimulating interest in some of 
the social sciences India’s economic writers 
began to regaid economics as a means to 
solve India’s problems and used it more as 
an ‘ideological tool’ than as an ‘analytical 
apparatus’ foi example, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the well known Indian political and 
economic thinker, found the aplanation for 
many of India's problems in the economic 
policies of the Bntish and supported the self* 
reliance movement (Alagh, 1983 26-27) 
India produced many thinkers and wnters 
during this period including political 
thinkers like Oadabhai Naoroji and G K 
Gokhale, economic policy-makers like R C 
Dutt and M G Ranade, religious and social 
reformers like Raja Rammohun Roy and K 
C Sen, and social and moral philosophers 
like Ramakrishna Paramhamsa and Swami 
Vivekananda (Dhanagare, 1983 316) 

Though scholars of this penod were often 
influenced by western thought, they did pave 
the way for the development of modern 
Indian social science. 

Social science research, thus, is not new 
lo the Indian subcontinent In 1979, as many 
as 8,420 soaal science periodicals were in cir 
culation in India The number of PhDs 
awarded by Indian universities up to the year 


1980 exceeds 10,000 (Ruprail, 1983 19) An 
exhaustive study of social science research 
in India would therefore be impossible, but 
It would be useful to glance briefly at the 
trends in social sciences in India after in¬ 
dependence before studying their current 
status and prospects of their future 
development 

The development of soaal science re¬ 
search in India can be divided into two 
phases 1947-1969 and 1969-1990 

Pnor to India’s independence and even 
during the subsequent 10-13 years, social 
science research in India was essentially the 
domain and the responsibility of universities 
Immediately after India’s independence in 
1947, the government found itself having to 
xmtend with the problems of extreme pova- 
ty of the people overpopulation and general 
under-development of the economy Since 
the government opted for a system of mixed 
economy with a planned process of econo 
mic development, it was laced with a number 
of choices in.its use of resources, i e; a choice 
between the public sector and the pnvate sec¬ 
tor, between agriculture and industry, bet¬ 
ween urban and rural areas, and between 
capital and consumer goods 

The need for accurate economic informa 
non became important to ensure that 
government pianmng was indeed addressing 
Itself to the most significant problems and 
that the government was making the correct 
choices which would lead to balanced eco¬ 
nomic'development This was perhaps the 
most impoitant reason why a number of 
economic research institutes came into ex 
istence in the 1950s Some ot the more well 
known of these institutes are the Delhi 
School of Economics, the Indian Statistical 
Institute at Calcutta and the National Coun 
cil of Applied Economic Research at Delhi 
Eleven agro-eoonomic reSeaich centres were 
also set up at this time by the directorate of 
economics and statistics of the ministry of 
agriculture to study rural change and to 
identify the forces of change by doing viUage 
surveys (EPW, 1983 993) Also, most of the 
major Indian universities like the Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta Univasities already 
had large and well-established departments 
of economics at this time This phase in the 
development of social sciences was thus 
marked by a disproportionate emphasis be¬ 
ing placed on economics which became the 
“Queen of Social Sciences’’ (Sathyamurty. 
1984) 

Even within economics there have been 
different phases of thought and of research 
Until the early 19S0s the approach was more 
labour- and employment-oriented After 
1935, the Indian government accepted the 
development plan formulated by the 
economist P C Mahalanobi^ of the Indian 
Statistical Institute which turned attention 
away from strategies that empasised labour 
mobilisation and small-scale production 
The Mahalanobis plan stressed the acquisi- 
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tion of capita |oodt and building up of 
modem industrial power. This plan advo¬ 
cated that a laige proportion of the national 
resources be alocated for the acquisition of 
capital goods rather than for consumer 
goods to accelerate the rate of growth of out¬ 
put. The Mahalanobis plan was the basis of 
India's growth strategy for drout IS years. 
However, by the early I97(^ it was felt that 
a number of imbalances had been created 
by this growth strategy, i e, imbalances bet¬ 
ween agriculture and industry, betiveen the 
public and private sector, and between the 
growth of investment and savings. The 
government decided to shift back to a more 
employment-oriented strategy During this 
period the emphasis also shifted back to 
consumer goods and to the agricultural sec¬ 
tor (cf Mellor, 1976). As grtavth strategies 
changed from one period to another, the em 
phasis in economic literature and research 
also changed. 

It was only in the lattei pan of this phase, 
i c; in the 1960s, that the importance of olhet 
social sciences began to be recognised in 
India. As the government’s need for more 
broad-based information in fields other than 
economics increased, new social science in¬ 
stitutes doing research in other fields like 
sociology, poiitical science, development 
studies and public administration were set 
up. The most important step taken by the 
government to promote sodal sciences in 
India was the establishment of the Indian 
Council of SodaJ Science Research (iCSSR) 
in 1969. 

The establishment of the ICSSR marked 
a turning point in the development of social 
science in India The ICSSR has defined 
social sciences very broadly to include the 
disciplines of Konomics, education, mana¬ 
gement. poiitical science, psychology, public 
administration, sociology and the social 
science aspects of anthropology, demo¬ 
graphy, geography, history, low and linguis¬ 
tics (Dube, 19W; Sh). The main objectives 
of tire Council as specified in the Interna¬ 
tional Directory of Social Science Otgatusa- 
tions are: 

—To review the progress ot social science 
research and give advice to Us users; 

—lb sponsoi social science lesearch pro¬ 
grammes and projects and administer grants 
to institutions and individuals for research 
in social sciences; 

—lb institute and administer scholarships 
and fellowships for research in social 
sciences; 

—lb indicate areas in which social science 
is to be promoted and adopt special mea¬ 
sures for development of research in 
neglected or new areas; 

—lb give financial support to institutions, 
associations and journals engaged in social 
science research; 

—lb arrange for technical training in 
research methodology and to provide 
guidance for research; 

—lb co-ordinate researcit activities and en¬ 
courage programmes of imeidisciptinary 
research; 


—To develop and support centres lor 
documentation services and supply of data; 
—lb organise, sponsor and finance seminars, 
workshops and study groujis, 

—To undertake publications and assist 
publication of journals and books in social 
sciences; 

—To advise the government ol India on all 
mattcis pertaining to social science tescarch 
as may be relerred to it from time to time, 
and 

—lo take such measures generally as may be 
necessary from time to time to promote 
soiial science research and its utilisation 

The ICSSR has played a very significant 
role in promoting soci^ science research and 
teaching in the country not only by encoura¬ 
ging individual researchers but also by 
encouraging the growth of social science in¬ 
stitutions. In the 1970s, many research in¬ 
stitutes were established which have been 
able to maintain, till today, high standards 
of research. These include the Institute for 
Social and hconomic Change in Bangalore, 
the Madras Institute for Development 
Studies, the A N Sinha Institute of Social 
Studies at Patna, the Sardar Patel Institute 
of Fconomies and Social Research at 
Ahmedabad and the Gin Institute of Social 
Sciences, lucknow Also, old and well- 
established institutes like the Ihta Institute 
of fiocial Sciences in Bombay and the 
Gokhale institute of Politics and Economics 
in Pune receive support from the ICSSR. 
One of the important activities of the ICSSR 
IS to survey research done in different social 
science arras to identify trends and gaps in 
research, determine pnonties and select pro¬ 
grammes for special promotional effort. 
IWeniy-two volumes have already been 
published under the first series of research 
surveys Some volumes based on the second 
survey have abo appeared. 

Ait important aspect of the study of the 
development of social science research is 
research funding The source of funds often 
has a Significant influence on the nature of 
research and on research priorities. Myron 
Weiner (1979), in his article on ‘Social 
Science Research and Public Policy in India’, 
has specified three ways in which projects 
are funded in India. First, researclj institutes 
conduct studies utilising then own finances 
drawing from their recurring grant from the 
ICSSR, the state government and sometimes 
from the Ford Foundation. The ICSSR pro¬ 
vides a recurring grant to these institutes on 
the condition that matching funds are also 
made available by the state: Second, some 
research institutes receive project grants from 
the ICSSR for projects in specified policy 
areas like poverty, unemployment and 
women’s studies. At the conference of the 
Asia-Pacific Association of Social Science 
Rnearch Councils (AASSREC) held in 
Seoul in 1987, Iqbal Narain, then member 
secretary of AASSREC, reported that bet¬ 
ween 198$ and 1987 the ICSSR approved 
financial assistance for 200 research projects. 
The quantum of grant ranged from Rs 2,S(X> 
to a maximum of Rs l,20,(XX). Third, ikMner 


speaks of institutes which receive grants 
directly from operating government depart¬ 
ments, ministries, commissions, boards, and 
public sector firms. Research granit are more 
often from central government ministries 
than from slate departments though state 
funding IS slowly increasing. IWo other 
sources can be mentioned in this context, i t, 
the private sector and intemadonal oiganiu- 
tions. A few private consultancy firms in 
India like the Operations Research Group in 
Baroda and the Ihta Economic Consultan¬ 
cy Services in Bombay are engaged in social 
science research. These firms do research for 
pnvate companies and stale governments. 
Some UN agencies like UNESCO; FAO; ILO 
and WHO, the Asia Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation and the World Bank also pro¬ 
vide funds for development-oriented 
research in India. 

The growth of social sciences in India can 
be attributed to the government’s need for 
social science research in the formulation 
and implementation of its development 
plans, the importance of social science 
research in solving India's innumerable 
social and economic problems, the influence 
and contribution of some outstanding social 
scientists and even to India’s long tradition 
of research and writing. The social sdraect 
m India todiw are thus relatively well- 
established with a large number of research 
institutions and individual researchers and 
several large and well stocked libraries. 
Hovrever, in spite of ail these achievements. 
Indian social science continues to face a 
number of problems which are discussed 
below 

HROBLEMSOrSUC'IAI SCIENCE RESEARCH 

(i) Western Dominance. Perhaps the most 
widely discussed of all the problems facing 
Indian social sciences’is the dominant in¬ 
fluence of western thought and the increas¬ 
ingly felt need for indigenisation of social 
sciences in India. The main cause of this 
dominance is the British colonisation of 
India. At the time of independence India 
inherited not only concepts, techniques, 
theories and methods of study but also 
topics of study. As a result of this, some 
issues which should have been given priority 
in Indian social sciece research have been 
somewhat neglected. Examples of issues 
which have been inadequately studied by 
Indian social sdcntisis indude “nationalum, 
peasant movements and revolts, the emer¬ 
gence of new forces such as tire working 
class, the modern intelligentsia, the middie 
classes, the bourgeoisie, the disintegration 
of the classes based on the pre-capitalist 
modes of production, the changiiv character 
andtoieoftCMmsandof rural-urban interac¬ 
tion since independence; the emergence of 
regional social patterns within the national 
framewoik, the breakdown of fatalism and 
emergence of a new activist consciousness 
and of new ideologies, the emergence of a 
new nation state with new sanctions and in¬ 
struments of autlwrity and the impact on 
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India of the world socialist system and of 
a letilient thiid world" (Josbi, 1979: 433). 

Indian social scientists are sometimes ac¬ 
cused of not questioning western assump¬ 
tions about Indian society which in itself 
leads to wronger at least biased conclusions. 
Fbr instance, Indian society may be seen as 
one which continues to be dominated by 
caste by those who do not know it well 
enough and have not been able to unders¬ 
tand all the various aspects of the caste 
system or the ways in which it is changing 
and slowly being replaced by the class 
system. According to P C Joshi, the depen¬ 
dence of Indian social science on its western 
counterpan leads to a study of Indian socie¬ 
ty in a static rather than dynamic way and 
ignores or at least underestimates the effects 
of social change on the Indun society. He 
gives the example of religion which “is 
studied without reference to the growing dif- 
fetentiation within religion—between the 
tdigion of the priesthood and the religion 
of the reformer. The distinction between the 
ratigion of the upper castes and that of the 
peasant castes has not been explored in 
depth” (Ibid: 432). To some extent, this 
western dominance has tended to distort 
social science perspectives in India. 

(2) Elitism: The elitist character of Indian 
soci^ scientists and the clear distinction bet¬ 
ween the haves and the have-nots in the 
Indian society has led to a certain bias in 
Indian social science, i e, issues which are 
perceived as bang important by the elite are 
given priority over problems of the masses, 
not intentionally, but more because there is 
insufficient representation of the masses in 
the field of social science. Amartya Sen, in 
his article (1986) ‘How Is India Doing?’ has 
given various examples of the effects of 
eUtist dominance in India which are also 
lelevint in the context of social sciences. He 
writes, for example, of the emphasis on 
higher education and the neglect of primary 
education because the children of the elite 
in India have been receiving primary educa¬ 
tion since the days of the British rule and 
thus this is not seen as an urgent require¬ 
ment. In the study of the status of women, 
Indians often talk of the improvement in 
status in terms of the number of women doc¬ 
tors, engineers, managers and even give the 
oample of the former prime minister, Indira 
Gandhi, who was one of the few women 
prime ministers in the world. In fact, all 
these women represent an elite minority 
while the status of many Indian women, par¬ 
ticularly in the village remains unchanged. 
Elitism, therefore, has been an important 
factor influencing the nature of social 
science research in India. 

(3) Imbalances: A study of the develop¬ 
ment of Indian social saoice reveals a 
number of distortions and imbainces. One 
imbalance already mentioned above is the 
elitist nature of the study. Another im¬ 
balance is the concentration of Indian social 
identists m the cities and an under- 
lepresenution of the rural areas in Indian 
social science. Robert CTiambers. in his book 


Eun! Development; Putting ilm Last Pint, 
speaks of “the cores and peripheries of 
knowledge” and of “the centripetal forces 
which draw resources and etkicated people 
away from the peripheries and in towards the 
cores" [1983: S). This is true in the case of 
Indian social science research. Indian social 
scientists are drawn from rural to urban 
areas, from smaller to larger urban areas, 
and are also attracted by foreign universities 
and research centres which offer higher 
salaries, betta living and working condi¬ 
tions, and are more prestigious. This causes 
a major bias in the study of social and 
economic problems. Problems of landless 
labour for instance, are studied by people 
living in cities who may not be able to 
understand the various aspects of a problem 
of which they have no personal experience. 
While a shared history and a feeling of 
patriotism does create a bond between all 
Indians, in fact the lives of Indian villagers 
are socially, economically and culturally very 
different from those living in big cities so 
that it would be easier for a person from 
Bombay or Ddhi to sympathise rather than 
empathise with or truly understand the pro¬ 
blems of a poor Indian farmer. 

(4) Soaal Science Research and Public 
Policy. Social science research can play a 
much more significant role in India’s social 
and economic development if public policy 
is interlinked with this research. Myron 
Weiner, in his interesting article on this 
subject in 1979, emphasised that s I"' - mu. ’ 
research is undertaken to provide a ,.uia have 
for public policy and also to assess and 
evaluate individua Uevelopmeiii projects, 
there is very littlr- n-sruch b^g done which 
actually quesiio.is pohry fundamentals or 
studies policy tailures. The raplanation for 
a failed project is often found m “lack of 
implementation" rather than in wrong 
choice of policy. Also, according to Weiner, 
with the exception of economists, most other 
social scientists “have rarely produced policy 
suggestions or criticised existing policies in 
such a way as to stimulate serious debate 
within intellectual circles”. Therefore while 
there is much healthy debate among econo¬ 
mists on government policies on economic 
issues like employment and inflation, there 
IS very little detete among other social scien¬ 
tists on tiK goicrnment’s housing, education 
and health and family planning policies. 

(5) Gaps in Socwl Science Reseandi: There 
are many gaps in social science research in 
India. First, there are gaps in terms of 
disciplines of study, i e, there is more em¬ 
phasis on economics than on other social 
sciences. This bias towards economics exist 
not only because the government tends to 
give this discipline more importance but also 
because the growth of social sciences is 
heavily influenced by employment oppor¬ 
tunities. Economists in India have many 
more jobs available to them in teaching and 
research institutes, industry, banks and even 
in government ministries unlike other social 
scientists who normally suy in the field of 
academics which is not very lucrative in 


India. 

Often the economic aspects of issues are 
studied in much greater depth than other 
aspects. For example, issues like inequality 
of income or unemployment are studied in 
great detail by economists but very little is 
known about the social consequences of 
these problems. • e, the ways in which pover¬ 
ty and unemployment affect family life and 
social interaction, the mental and physical 
health of the poor, and the way in which 
poverty shapes the attitudes of the youth and 
builds up frustrations in them which may 
have important consequences for tomorrow. 

(6) Ijick of Adequate Interdisciplinary 
Research: Though interdisciplinary research 
institutes like the Centre for Development 
Studies m Trivandrum, the Centre for Sodal 
Studies in Calcutta, the Institute for Social 
and Economic Change, Bangalore, etc, were 
set up after independence, there is still in¬ 
sufficient interaction between the various 
social sciences, and social and economic pro¬ 
blems in India are still stuoiud by individual 
disciplines. The dowry system, the devdasi 
system (the offering of young girls to 
temples) and the practice of sati (self- 
immolation of the widow at the funeral pyre 
of her husband), are all examples of tradi¬ 
tional systems which continue to exist in 
India despite govemmenl legislation against 
them. Adequate interaction between the 
fields of education, economics and stKio- 
logy would be necessary to effectively 
eradicate such practices from Indian socie¬ 
ty. Similarly, if research and policy in the 
'leld of education and in the field of employ- 
lucni are not sufficiently linked, as has been 
i^t. ,ase in India, an inlbalance would be 
cna.i'd in society bc'-ansc of the emergence 
ut a la I 'i:ii'<i-i .)i 'iigf ly educated young 
people UI..I caiiiioi tind jot>. 

(7) Research tunding: Many social science 
research institutes in India continue to be 
funded by the government or by interna¬ 
tional agencies. This dependence on exter¬ 
nal funding tends to place some restrictions 
on the functioning of these agenoies in terms 
of the choice of research topics and in terms 
of the facilities available to them, in an ar¬ 
ticle in the Economic and Political Weekly 
(1983], ‘Decline of Agro-Economic Research 
Centres’ (AERCs), the writer describes the 
total control of these centres by the direc¬ 
torate of economics and statistics (DES) 
which funds their activities. According to the 
writer, the status of the AERCs in relation 
to that of the I%S is similar to that of bond¬ 
ed labour. It must be mentioned, however, 
that the establishment of the IC^R which 
funds the work of many research scholars 
and research institutes in India has helped 
improve the situation as H allows more 
autonomy and freedom of enquiry than do 
most other sponsors of social scinice 
research. 

(8) Brain Drain; The phenomenon of 
brain drain refers to the migration of tlw 
more intellectiiBi and highly educated 
Indians to developed countries which ofTer 
higher salaries, brater living conilitions, and 
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tnoie tthatiliting acutemic and work. en'> 
vironinents. Many Indian social scientists 
have been attract^ by the west because of 
these reasons, particularly those who have 
been educated in western countries. This 
migration is useful to the extent that it per¬ 
mits the participation of Indian intellectuals 
on a global level and enables Indian social 
scientists to bring back to India skilb and 
ideas which could contribute to the process 
of national devriopment. However, there are 
many intellectuals who do not combe back 
at all and who do not use their skills to con¬ 
tribute to the process of development. India, 
already plagued by problems of poverty, il¬ 
literacy and .general underdevelopment, 
need, its trained manpower to assist in its 
development and cannot really afford to lose 
its best ‘brains' to other countries. Therefore; 
living and working conditions in India have 
to be improved to reverse this migration 
which could be detrimenul to India’s 
economic development. 

Though social science research in India 
has covered a wide range of issues, some 
areas continue to be emphasised more than 
others, in the field of economics for exam¬ 
ple, more emphasis seems to have been plac¬ 
ed on development economics, agricultural 
economics, public economics and public 
finances, and monetary economics. Snvnty- 
eight pet cent of university economics 
departments in India have specialised 
teachers in the four areas mentioned above 
whereas less than 30 per cent have specialised 
teachers in the areas of demography, 
regional economics, economics of educa¬ 
tion, rural economics, transport economics, 
urban economics and economic history. As 
far as teachers are concerned, lS-17 per cent 
of them have speciali.sed in the areas ot 
agricultural economics and development 
economics; 11-14 per cent in quantitative 
economics, monetary economics and public 
economics, 7-9 per cent in labour economics, 
industrial economics and international 
economics; 3-5 per cent in demography, 
regional economics and economics of educa¬ 
tion; and less than 3 per cent in rural 
economics, urban economics, transport 
economics, economic history, and cp-opera- 
tion. This seems to indicate that more em¬ 
phasis needs to be laid on demography, rural 
and urban economics, transport economics, 
economics of education, and on regional 
economics in future research and teaching 
(Alagh, 1985.40). 

In sociology, some of the significant 
themes of research so far have been caste and 
stratification, family and kinship, religion 
and ritual, and village social organisation. 
Areas of research which are relatively less 
developed until now are industrial sociology, 
sociology of economic development, socio¬ 
logy of law, and the sociology of deviance 
and crime (Dhanagare, 1985). 

Based on the specific problems of Indian 
society, I list below some tt^cs which are 
important for future research either because 
■ tliQ have thus far been neglected or because 
past research has been unsuccessful in pro- 


vidli^ a clear understanding of the problem 
being studied and has been unable to sug¬ 
gest satisfactory solutions. 

(1) The first and perhaps most significant 
area of research is a review of India's 
development strategy. Varioas studies in the 
past have discussed this issue in some detail. 
In fact in most Asian countries, development 
economics and economic planning have pro¬ 
bably received more attention than any other 
aspea of the discipline of economics. Indian 
economists have evolved different develop¬ 
ment models since Indian independence in 
1947 which have formed the basis of India’s 
five-year plans. The most well known of 
these is the Mahalanobis model which stress¬ 
ed the swquisition of capital goods as being 
essential for economic growth. Though the 
validity of these planning models and the 
successes and failures of India's development 
planning process have been discussed and 
reviewed by Indian economists, in view of 
India’s chronic problems of poverty, in¬ 
equalities of income, unemployment, etc, the 
development issue continues to be a signifi¬ 
cant area of research. Future research can 
lay panicular emphasis on why so many 
Indians continue to live below the poverty 
line and why a development strategy which 
in principle stressed equality and social 
justice; has been unsuccessful in reducing in¬ 
come inequalities. 

(2) Demographic research is another signi¬ 
ficant area for research in India. Over¬ 
population is a major obstacle to India's 
economic growth. Designing an effeaive 
family (rfanning programme in India is a dif¬ 
ficult task and would require much research 
and planning. Researchers would have to 
take into consideration that almost SO per 
cent of India’s population cannot read, 
“have no calenda), cannot afford to buy con¬ 
traceptives, and have no medicine cabinet in 
which pills, etc; can be kept safely" (Reitsma 
and Kleinpenning, 1985:325). Moreover, in 
India, particularly in rural areas, people 
believe that to have more children is an asiict 
because they can all work on the family farm 
or contribute to the family income. Also; the 
poor regard their children as a security for 
old age when they will be too weak to earn 
money and have no pension or social securi¬ 
ty to fall back on. The prcblem of over 
population should, therefore; be linked with 
the problem of poverty which seems to be 
its root cause in India. An important ques¬ 
tion for researchers to consider is the extent 
to which India’s environment and natural 
resources will be able to support its rapidly 
increasing population. 

(3) Education and employment are two im¬ 
portant issues in India to^. While higher 
education programmes have been successful 
in the country, more than 40per cent of the 
population still cannot read or write Resear¬ 
chers and policy-makers must now focus on 
determining the causes of this paradoxical 
situation and on evolving a more successful 
primary education programme. Also while 
Indian universities are producing many new 
graduates the economy is unable to provide 


Bufficiem job opportunities for them with 
the result that people either remain un¬ 
employed and become dissatisfied and 
frustrated or they migrate to other countrio. 
For the country's investment in education to 
be fruitful, it will have to be interlinked with 
employment. 

(4) It is essential for rcseaichers to study 
the continuing oppression of certain classes 
of Indian people i e, the lower castes, 
women, and the lural poor. While the status \ 
quo has changed considerably in the urban ' 
areas, it remains largely unchanged in the : 
rural areas. Landless labourers and small 
farmes, for example, continue to be domi¬ 
nated by landlords and moneylenders, and 
mere legislation is not sufficient to ''hange 
this situation. In-depth research is required 
to determine why these classes of Indian 
society are oppressed, why they are so 
helpless and vulnerable-(hat they have ac¬ 
cepted this dominance for so many years, 
and what can be done to hdp them. 

(5) The problem of national integration 
which was a priority area just after in¬ 
dependence but seemed to ha^e been resolv¬ 
ed by the early 1970s, has now once again 
become important, in view of India’s diver¬ 
sity, the variay of languages, rel'gioms, 
castes and classes, the need for national in¬ 
tegration is essential for the unity ui the 
country. Dilip Ba.su and Richard Sisson, the 
editors of the book. Social and Economic 
Development m India (1986], have brought 
up a very significant point in this context. 
They write about the relationship between 
development* and macro-societal violence 
and question the causes of Khno-cultural, 
inter-ethnic, inter-communal violence in 
India The recent Hindu-Muslim riots over 
the Ram temple and Babri mosque issue in 
Ayodhya and the stir caused by the Mandal 
Commission’s report on the scheduled castes 
and tribes, recommendihg an increase in the 
percentage of seats to be reserved for the 
tower castes and tribes in government jobs 
and in schools, highlight the imponance of 
this issue in India. 

(6) Finally, the process of social change 
in India is a major concern for Indian social 
scientists. A study of the causes and effects 
of social change will enable social scientists 
to view India’s many traditions and institu¬ 
tions in a dynamic way. in future research, 
social scientists can try to determine ways 
in which India can retain its cultural tradi¬ 
tions but at the same time be open to moder¬ 
nisation and change. 

CONCIUSION 

In conclusion let us briefly discuss some 
issues which are significant for the future 
growth and development of social sciences 
in India. 

One of the most importaiv issues today 
is that of indigenisation of social sciences. 
Social sciences in India and in many other 
Asian countries continue to be influenced 
by their colonial heritage even though they 
have been politically independent for many 
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f years Sintc the 19t(k however, there hav 
!> been mcreasins concern among both Indian 
^ and western vtKial scientists that the dcpen 
' dency of Indian social science on its western 
counterpart has distorted perspectives of 
social science and at ted as an obstacle to its 
* growth Yogesh Atal n his article entiiUd 
“''he Call for Indigenisation ’ |l9Ki| has 
(i.scribed the four fronts along with in 
digenisation has so tar been pursued in the 
Asian context (I) leaching in the national 
language and use ol local maicnals (2) 
Research by insiders, (1) Ueicimiii ition ot 
research priorities and (4) fhcoictisal and 
. methodological rcorientalion 

Indigenisation of the susiil sciences 
which have so fai evolved on the basis ol 
western paradigms is not an easy task and 
social scientists are likely to encounter a 
number ol problems in trying to make this 
change Atal writes, for example, that the 
question of teaching in the national langu 
age becomes much more complicated in the 
case of India where the Constitution recog 
nises fourteen regional languages and mam 
states prefer to adopt their regional language 
as the medium of instruction Also white 
many authors criticise the use of western 
paradigms few have been able to suggest 
viable alternatives To quote Atal, “Along 
with the critiasm of capitalist, status quo 
or western social science, one may come 
across those who press the claims of Marxist 
alternatives But such alternatives in the 
name of indigenisation are hardly justifiable 
By being a ‘more desirablr* perspective 
Marxism does not shed its alien character 
and become indigenous bfforts are still 
needed to test the alleged universality of 
established theories and models in a variety 
of settings” libid 195) 

In ordei that the demand for indigenisa 
tion moves forward from the reactive stage 
and translates itseil into action, it is 
necessary for social suentisis to reflect mote 
deeply on the issue of indigenisation, define 
It clearly examine what it acutally involves 
in practical terms study its unpin ations tor 
the futuie development ot Indian social 
science and its impact on the interac tion and 
communication between Indian and toicigii 
soaal scientists The question of indigcnisa 
tion involves not only Irredom of choice of 
research topics but also an examination ot 
‘univeisally auepted paradigms and their 
applicability tn the Indian context I his is 
one of the most important challenges that 
Indian scKial scientists face today 

Related to the question of indigenisation 
and the need to break fiee from wtsicin 
social science is the issue of regional col 
laboration An exchange ot ideas and the 
sharing of cxpei tenets between Indian and 
other Asian stx.ial scientists is likely to yield 
positive results In recent years some efioris 
have been made to iiicouiage such interac 
tion and collaboration One imporiaiil step 
in this direction is the register ol develop 
meni research projtcts in ^sia and the 
Rscitic produced by the Ol f 1) development 
centre and AOlPA whu h will hdp piomtiu 


cc^laboration between social sewntists of the 
region by making them more aware of the 
nature ol tcscarch being done in other coun 
tries RUSHAP tht Regional Unit for Social 
and Human Sciences ol I Inescqan Bangkok 
IS also engaged m It vmg to promote regional 
CO opeiaiion through AASSRl < I hi asso 
elation has so lai organised nine bunnial 
conleremes on issii.s which are of common 
interest to A laii social scientists including 
topics like )outh in Asia I rbanisaiion in 
Asia Asian IVispcctivcs in Social Sciences 
Societal Rcsilianii. f uilurc Development 
Interface' and Social Science PCispci lives 
on Human Resouac Diselopmcnt Intiina 
tional organisations have thus an impor 
tani tole to play m encouraging and pro 
moling regional co operation 

1 he second impoitant issue is that of the 
specific tole ot social sciences in the 
economic and social development ol India 
On the one hand importance must be given 
to the woik of the armchaii social scientist 
who does not engage in research in response 
lo specific prohitms but pielers to rcfltct 
and theorise I his type ot research leads to 
an expansion ot rht overall knowledge base 
and IS csstniiai loi the independent develop 
ment and progress ot Indian social science 
On the other hand in the loniext ol a 
developing country like India the question 
must also be laised ot the lolc that social 
sciences can play in solving Indias in 
iiumerabk problems and in ameliorating thi 
lives ol the people In oidei t > i 
lo the tconomii ind >oci il li 
India •oiiai (umuis i in iin tn i < 
resolve I hi proUiin >' povciiv malniii 
non econumiv nu <ii i s x lal iniusticc 
rural developn i 'v iducation and 
over populaiK t ii iplinary research 
should also b* piiinoic <o that problems 
ate viewed in ah >I tii wav Stnic the social 
sciences have, to a large extent, been the do 
mam of the urban elite in India, a conscious 
clfort will have to be made to promote the 
growth of a class of social scientists from 
the lowei classes the lower castes and the 
ruial areas so that these problems ate studied 
by people who have aeiualty experienced 
thrm F irtKip 'ition Kescaich(FAR) 
mat 1 1 tiv I (Ins context if it is pur 
sued iiiiiuls iiid p 1 1 st I dc r nc tht 
tn Illy p obicfiis which i like v lo 
encounter 

PAR, as described b> lYinna Wigiiai ija 
the chairperson of ihc Participator) Institute 
fur Development Alternatives in Sri Lanka 
IS a methodologs for social mobilisation 
and awareness whu h involves six lo political 
action and research tn order to produce 
scicntilic knowledge with and for the peo 
pie (Wignarja 1989 38) In this type ol 
rcscaich it is the poor who ‘ investigate, 
analyse and understand the sucio economic 
realities of their environment This 
understanding would give them the ability 
and confidence to change reality through 
cnllcitivc action’ (ibid 37) Though PAR is 
a pioneering methodology and still has to 
piovc Its viability it is an interesting exam 
pit ot an effort being made to evolve alter 


native approaches whidi enable peofiie (o 
develop on their own terms The challenge 
for social scientists is to experiment with 
such new methodologies and undertake 
giassioots initiatives in order to develop 
alternatives to existing social knowledge and 
development ac'ion 

II Indian sex la’ scientists are able to find 
a balance between practical research which 
focuses on the main social concerns of con¬ 
temporary India and still continue to engage 
in independent creative thinking and reflec 
tion lliiv will be able to play an important 
roll in fashioning the Indian society of the 
tuluic 
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REVIEWS 


Changing the Bureaucracy 

Ramasivamy R ly^r 

Ndini on Adminiatration by A P Saxena; Uppal Publishing House, New 
Delhi, 1990; pp xi + 188, Rs 190 

Jawnharlal Nrhni and Indian Adminiatnition edited by A P Saxena, Uppal 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1991; pp xxw + 1%, Rs 210. 


THE two books under review are companion 
volumes The Tirst book beguis by providing 
a picture of the arcumsunces and urgen¬ 
cies—the partition of the country, the move¬ 
ment of populations, the horrendous blood¬ 
shed and violence, the desperate need to 
restore a measure of stability and to ke^ the 
administrative machinery working, the 
emergence of the Kashmir problem—in the 
midst of which Nehru's thinking on ad¬ 
ministration had to proceed It then gives an 
account of some 'formal steps* the setting 
up of the Planning Commission, the initia¬ 
tion of Community Development Projects, 
the establishment of a number ol commit 
tees from time to time to study the ad 
ministrative set-up and suggest changes, and 
so on This IS lollowed by a chapter on 
Nehru's majoi observations on admimstra 
tion and a final chaptei entitled ‘Conclu 
sions' which draws many of the themes 
together The second book is a selection of 
Nehru’s speeches, some devoted to the theme 
of administration and some containing in 
cidental remarks on the subject 
Underlying the two books is a profound 
admirauon for Nehru, an attitude which has 
become somewhat uncommon today It is 
curious that criticisms of Nehru are heard 
from the most divergent points of view 
Some would blame Nehru foi taking the 
country awav from the Gandhian path 
towards large scale industrialisation and 
urbanisation, some others tend to regard 
Nehru as the exemplar ot the deracination 
of the Indian intellectual and of the col¬ 
onisation of the Indian mind and soul by 
the west, Marxists and left wing thinkers in 
general are apt to Find fault with Nehru for 
failing to promote true socialism, and 
believers m market forces and free enterprise 
are even more severely cmical of Nehru for 
having pursued the soaalistic path fhe last 
IS totUqr the dominant view, and 'Nehruvian' 
has become a derogatory word Manv may 
be inclined to ask whether at this juncture 
It IS really necessary for us to know what 
Nehru had to say on administration The 
short answer to that question is 'Yes’ for two 
reasons. In the first place, whatever the force 
of the current cnticisms of Nehru, his ideas 
on administration are bound to have con¬ 
siderable historical importance, secondly, 
those ideas, as Saxena has pointed out, con 
tinue to be relevant today What that conti¬ 
nuing relevance signifies is a point we shall 
return to later 


let us take the second book first Nehru 
had to make thousands of speeches He 
usually tried lo say something appropriate 
and relevant lo the occasion, and often 
shared with the audience the thoughts which 
were uppeimost in his mind at the lime, but 
It IS doubtful w hether much careful prepara 
lion went into the speeches that was not his 
style except on rare occasions it is not sur 
prising, therefore, that the impression that 
we get from the selection of speeches is one 
of thinness However, some of his peisisteni 
concerns ir relation to public administration 
come through The important ideas that 
Ncliru puts forward (some of them repealed 
l>) in these speeches can be very bneflv sum 
marised as follows the need for a dynamic 
administration in place of the earlier static 
administration, the increasing social and 
economic content of government work and 
the concomitant changes in the quantity, 
quality and direction of that work, the un 
suitabiliiv of ihe ancient rules, regulations 
and procedures to the new objectives of the 
government, and the delays ansing from the 
pursuit of procedural correctness, the impor 
tance of asking constanfly what our objec 
lives arc, the need for administrators to 
believe in whal they aie doing and the map 
plicabilil) of the idea of 'nrulralily' in this 
conicxi, the desirability ot tniparitng a task 
orientation to administrators and of dev is 
mg means of advancing the efficient and 
wireding out the inefficient, the unfortunate 
pievalence of a hierarchical spirit and a caste 
system in the set vices, ihe great impoi tance 
ot naming foi government servants at all 
levels, (he need for administrators to learn 
to work with and for (he people and to 
develop a human touch, the significance of 
measures of democratic deceniralisation 
such as panchayati rgj, and the imperative 
need for administration to be characterised 
by iniegntv, efliciencv, .o-opcraiion and 
courtesy 

Much ot that is unexceptionable, and 
some of If might not have bren self-evident 
in the ^(K However, some points need to be 
made I he first is that there is an occasional 
bit of confused thinking hor instance, 
Ncluu says that the scienlist, Ihe engineer 
and the technical man in general have 
become moie important than the adminisi 
ratof, but also that “administration has 
become very important lor us” further, 
while stressing the importance of the scien 
tist and (he engineer, he does not leaci 


t.ivouiablv to the engineer’s aspiration lo 
bc-come a secretary to the government; h* 
consiilcrs It a waste of specialised skills to 
make ihc engineers “use their pens in an of¬ 
fice” He also sets much store by ’’engineers 
working with their hands” These are pro¬ 
positions which have not been thought 
through Is ‘using a pen in an office an aiie- 
quate description of the work of a secretary 
to the government'' Does an engineer-in- 
chief of a state government really have to 
‘work with his hands"' May not the mana- 
genal skills and abilities needed at the levd 
of a secretarv to the government be foumt 
in a general administrator as well as in all 
engineei or other technical person’' In the 
latter case is there really any ’waste of 
specialised skills’' 

Secondly, there is a certain ambivalence 
or half-hcartedness about some of the cnti- 
visms that Nehiu makes of the admimstm- 
tion When he says that the incffiaent must 
be weeded out but “we should not be too 
hard”, or when he stresses the importance 
of speed m administrative functioning and 
in the same breath adds a caution against 
excessive speed, is he not giving conflicting 
signals^ If hr thought that the existing 
machineiy was unsuitable for the new tasks 
to be performed, why did he feel conipeiled 
to sav (hat “our admimstration has adapted 
Itself to the changes in India much bAter 
than might have been expected”'’ Again, 
considei this "The way the government 
organisations and departments muJtiply 
leads us nowhere but to waste”, and this: 
“The more soualtst we get in this country, 
the more will bureaucracy grow That is the 
inevitable result of socudism” (That vns not 
meant as a criticism of soaaJism' And it 
begs the question about the ineluctability 
ot the connection between socialism and 
bureaucracy) Lastly, considering his concern 
at the proliferation of bureaucracy and his 
insistence that (ht people, not the administ¬ 
ration, should be at the centre of things, 
what arc we to make of the foUowing: “1 
would remind this House, when it talks 
about government by joint secnctanes, depu¬ 
ty secretaries and undei secretaries, that that 
IS exactly the type of government that both 
(he United States and the Soviet Umon have 
today’"' Those obsei vations may not be in¬ 
stant es ot contusion or contradiction, they 
mav even be regarded as signs of an aware¬ 
ness ol compicxiiies, but they do not show 
a firmness of purpose. 

The third point is that on ceruin occa¬ 
sions Nehru seems to be talkuig as if he were 
an outsider His bewilderment at the com¬ 
plexity of the rules and regulations; his 
dismay ai procedural delays, his confession 
that he teels lost m the administrative 
system, his feeling that it was a great imstake 
noi to have delegated authority all these 
strike us as cniicisms made from the out¬ 
side Some of these complaints and admoni- 
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inns giv« an impression of helplessness It 
u ncrt unreasonable to ask why could he not, 
I as the pnme minister of India, and one with 
undisputed authority, change these things'* 
It IS tempting to contrast this with the 
^ reported attitude of Sardar f^tel that “the 
iiiachinery was good enough only adequate 
musters were needed to utilise it properly* 
‘‘hat IS perhaps not entirely a fan com¬ 
ment The abilities of the ‘masters can go 
a long way but cannot always make up tor 
defects and deficiencies in the machine 
Nehru svas right to be interested in questions 
of public administration Moreover many 
of the cited observations were doubtless 
partly pedagogic in intention Nehru was 
constantly trying to edui ate his audience 
Nevertheless the question does arise whether 
and if so to what extent he tried to change 
the structure and style of the administration 
that he was presiding over 
In his foreword to the book of speeches, 
S Copal questions the prevailing view that 
Nehru was a poor administrator Consider 
ing the many institutions which owe their 
existence to him and the manner in which 
he left his stamp on the industrial and 
economic scene, so that we are even today 
talking about ‘the Nehruvtan model’ 
(whether in praise or in crticism), he must 
surely have had administrative capabilities 
in some measure. But wa^ he successful in 
making the bureaucratic machine respond 
to the needs as he saw them** That question 
IS not adequately answered in these books 
There are indeed references (in the first 
hook) to Nehru’s personal efficiency, order 
liness and speed, his prompt return of of¬ 
ficial papers with clear orders, thc.respect 
he commanded among those who worked 
' with him, hts willingness to listen to dissen¬ 
ting opinion, and so on Howevei, a good 
administrator is not one who maintains an 
island of personal efficiency in a sea of in- 
effkiency, but one who is able to make the 
system as a whole function better than 
before. 

The examples of specifle steps or actions 
that Saxena gives are interesting but do not 
amount to detailed case studies of Nehru as 
an administrator For instance, there are ex 
tensive accounts of what successive plan 
; documents have to say on the theme of ad 
imnistration, but no account of precisely 
h«w, and with what success, those ideas were 
tmiulated into action And what incipient 
weaknesses (unrecogmsed by Nehru) caused 
‘ the Planning Commission itself to become 
a sprawling bureaucracy like yet another 
government department rather than develop 
into a tightly-kmt professional body of the 
highest competence^ Again, the Commumty 
ft Development Projects idea was no doubt a 
j! novel and exciting one, but did Nehru 
^ manage to provide the right kind of onen- 
' tniton to it* Another step to which the 
[ inuthor seems to attach a great deal of im 
I poriance is the establishment of a states 
I department as the successor to the erstwhile 
. political department, but does It really ment 


being presented as a great admuustrative suc¬ 
cess* As regards the proposed cabinet co¬ 
ordination committee, this was not really a 
significant administrative innovation, and in 
any case the idea had to be given up because 
of Sardar I^ktel’s resistance, arising no doubt 
from a perhaps unwarranted suspicion The 
establishment of the All India Services was 
certainly an important step, but was it real¬ 
ly Nehru's idea, or essentially Sardar Pud’s? 
Or was ft in tact a proposition which came 
up from the bureaucracy itsdf and was bless¬ 
ed by Patel and Nehru* The book does not 
enable us to answer such questions Finally, 
what was the outcome of all those commit 
tees on restructuring and reorganisation, 
culminating in the Appleby Reports* What 
important reforms and reorgamsations were 
effected, and did these transform the work 
mg of the government machinery* The only 
specific reform referred to is in relation to 
the area of financial control the introduc¬ 
tion of the system of internal financial ad¬ 
visers This certainly led to a senes of step- 
by step reforms m this area in the post- 
Nehru years, involving progressive formal 
delegations of powers to administrative 
ministries, leading eventually to the esta 
blishment of a system of integrated finan¬ 
cial advisers in 1976, and yet even today the 
delaying and blockii^ power of the finance 
ministry remains considerable 
That brings us to the ‘continuing rele¬ 
vance’ of Nehru’s ideas on administration 
7 his could mean that several of those ideas 
represent sound insights and prescient for¬ 
mulations with a long-term validity, or it 
could mean that Nehru failed to reform the 
administration and that it continues to be 
plagued all the ills that he had noted It 
would be fair to say that both those proposi¬ 
tions are true Undoubtedly, his observa¬ 
tions, usually unstructured and rambling, 
give us glimpses of a thoughtful, perceptive, 
sensitive and lively mind at work and will 


therefore, continue to be rekdable fbr a long 
time, undoubtedly also, there has been no 
dramatic impnwement m the working of the 
government machinery m this country In 
some ways the situation today is worse than 
It was in Nehru’s time despite the numerous 
training programmes, the prevalence of 
management jargon and the ubiquity of per¬ 
sonal computers, there is no great change in 
the slowness and impersonality of the ad¬ 
ministration, the complexities of procedure, 
and the tendency of the bureaucracy to func 
tion as a closed system for its own purposes 
with little regard for the real world of peo¬ 
ple outside, and over the yean the early post 
independence idealism has disappeared, an 
all pervasive cynicism has set in. standards 
of probity and integrity have deteriorated, 
and corruption (to which Nehru does refer, 
but which was a relatively minor problem 
in his time) has grown to monstrous 
proportions 

To some extent these are reflections in the 
bureaucracy of larger social evils to which 
admimstrative reform is no answer However, 
It does not follow that administrative reform 
IS unimportant It will be no mean achieve¬ 
ment if we can get the government machi¬ 
nery to function with greater speed and ef¬ 
ficiency and to be less unfeeling and inflex¬ 
ible in Its approach In such an effort, 
Nehru's ideas on administration will be 
found to be a source ol some wisdom These 
two books are therefore useful additions to 
the literature on public administration 

No review can be considered complete 
without some rotpickmg On p SS of the first 
book iheie is a quotation on what the first 
three plans had to say on administration, but 
the source is not indicated And are there 
really two books with the same title 
‘Nehru—The Yfears of Power’, one 1^ Vin¬ 
cent Sheen and the other by Geoffrey IVson, 
as would appear from the entries on p 119 
and p 182* 
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Gilt'Edged Market That Was 

T K Velayudham 

The Gill'Edged Market in India by R K Seshadri; Institute for Financial 
Management and Research. Madras, 1991; pp 234 + v, Rs 175. 


THE government securities market in India, 
otherwise known as the gilt-edged market, 
has been very much in the news for the past 
six months or sa thanks to Harshad Mehta 
and company who have mote than enlivened 
the mgrto by grossly misusing it. Till then, 
the gilt-edged markrn was dull and drab and 
was neglected by ail, including the govern¬ 
ment and the RBI. This neglect is reflected 
in the meagre literature on the subject 
available from official and non-official 
sources. 

The book under review consists of 38 
chapters, an imposing number even for stan¬ 
dard textbooks; however, about a dozen 
chapters consist of three pages and less each. 
This number may rise to IS or 16 if longish 
tables in certain chapters had been shown 
u statistical appendices. The number of 
chapters could have been reduced sizeabiy 
if only the subject matter had been arrang¬ 
ed properly. To illustrate, the chapter on 
management of public debt by RBI is a 
paltry three-page account, while the two 
chapters on maturities, interest and yields 
and on open market operations run to about 
II pages. The latter two chapters deal with 
operational aspects and therefore are (Mit 
and parcel of debt management and should 
have formed part of that chapter. Similarly, 
the chapter on ownership of public debt need 
not have been separate as the ownership pat¬ 
tern is an important aspect of the market 
structure of debt and could therefore have 
formed a legitimate part of the chapter deal¬ 
ing with the structure of the Indian gilt- 
edged market. Though, in his introduction. 
Seshadri groups the subject matter of the 
hook into six distinct parts, the table of 
contents does not follow this arrangement. 
Finally, the printing errors are so many that 
the eriau attached at the end of the book 
is reduced to a ‘sample* list. 

lUrning to the theme of the book, the 
period covered by the book may be divided 
into three sub-periods. The first period, 
which takes up 15 chapters spread over 
almost one-third of the total number of 
pages, covers all the developments relating 
to the rupee debt from its b^inning till the 
establishment of the RBI in I93S. This part 
of the book reflects the painstaking efforts 
by'Seshadri to bring together information 
relating to rupee debt. It provides a good 
account of the debt incurred by the East 
India Company and its successor, the Crown 
Rule, prior to the setting up of RBI. The 
main points emoging from this historical ac¬ 
count are: (a) The East India Company had 
to borrow in India to meet the net^s of the 
wars it fought between 1744 and 1822; (b) 
there were regular issues of rupee loans bet¬ 
ween 1822 and 1838 when the ^ministration 


of India was taken over by the British 
government; (c) a good part of the increa.se 
in rupee ^ebt during ISiU-SS was due to the 
deficit arising from guaranteed interest 
payments on capital raised by private com¬ 
panies concerned with railway construction 
in India; (d) from 1858 to 1916 the aim of 
policy was to eliminate current revenue 
deficits and to reduce the amount of public 
debt, particularly that part of debt not mat¬ 
ched by productive capital outlays; (e) fall 
in silver prices leading to a lower exchange 
rate for the rupee contributed to higher 
rupee cost of meeting ‘home* charges; (0 the 
annual increase in public debt was indeed 
small between 1898 and 1916 and the debt 
was almost covered by productive capital 
outlays; and (g) during the inter-war period, 
i e, from 1921 to 1939, the government of 
India had virtually no policy in regard to its 
public debt because of the disappearance of 
the need for financing war and because of 
the need for economy. 

The second sub-period, which covers the 
years from I93S to 1950. i e. from the 
establishment of RBI till the launching of 
five-year development plans, was marked by 
some important developments in regard to 
public debt. First, the rupee loans were 
floated as an anti-inflationary effort to mop 
up liquidity during the second world war. 
Second. India ceased floating sterling loans 
in Lxindon. On the other hand, repatriation 
of sterling debt began. Third, the newly 
established Reserve Bank of India floated 
its first rupee loan in August 1935 with great 
success. This is the only period when govern¬ 
ment borrowing in the market was negative, 
particularly during 1946-47 to 1950-51. This 
development was the result of the impact of 
the partition of the country on the assets and 
liabilities of banks and the consequent in¬ 
ability of banks to subscribe to government 
loans. In fact, RBI had to monetise the 
outstanding debt to enable banks to over¬ 
come the emergency connected with parti¬ 
tion. This part of the history of Indian 
public debt is a summary presentation by 
Seshadri of what is more elaborately discuss¬ 
ed in the History of the Reserve Bank of 
India, 19351951. 

The third sub-period covered ^ the book 
extends from 1951-52 to 1989-90, a period 
of almost 40 years, which marks a depar¬ 
ture from the past in the matter of public 
debt, debt management and the expansion 
of the market for gilt-edged securities. This 
part of the book calls for some comments.' 

Departing from a chronological account 
of public debt. Seshadri attempts to deal 
with certain specific aspects of public debt 
during the period 1951-52 to 1989-90. These 
may be taken up. The first aspect relates to 


borrowing for the plans, i e, all the sevim 
five-year plans. According to Seshadri; OX 
The first three five-year plans were of little 
significance as the amounts borrowed were 
small as the financing requirements were not 
very large, (ii^ The periods of the fourth and 
fifth plans (excluding annual plans) witness¬ 
ed several measures to enlarge the market. 
And (lii) the periirds of the sixth and seventh 
plan.s were one of problems arising from a ' 
substantial increase in the size of borrow¬ 
ings. It is not clear why the government took 
measures during the first three five-year 
plans to divert insurance funds, proviiknt 
funds and commercial bank funds, etc, if the ' 
borrowings were small. Does it imply that 
even these small borrowings could not be 
sustained but for these measures? If so what 
are the reasons? Similarly, the process of 
funding ad hoc treasury bills into dated 
securities resorted to in 1958-59 would seem 
unnecessary if the size of borrowing was 
small. Funding of treasury bills was resorted 
to in 1958-59 not for the reasons mentioned 
by Seshadri but for reasons of dressing up 
the RBI balance sheet in that year (see my 
article, ‘Funding of Treasury Bills in India', 
EPW. May 6,1978). The tremendous growth 
in the issue of gilt-edged securities during 
the fourth plan and up to and including the 
seventh plan iras entirely due to the obliga¬ 
tion imposed on insurance funds, provident 
funds and commercial banks (higher SLR) 
to invest an increasing proportion of their 
resources in government securities. This is 
the reason why the size of borrowings in¬ 
creased despite low coupon rates and yields. 
This is contrary to the normal market 
tendencies and therefore the market that 
emerged for government securities was an 
abnormal one. Diking advantage of this 
market, the government exploited it inten¬ 
sively, without even attempting to widen the 
base outside this captive range One is not 
sure whether this process can be called 
enlargement on transformation of the gilt- 
edged market as Seshadri puts it. 

The second specific aspect dealt with by 
Seshadri is RBI's support for central loans. 
He points out that it was only from 1978-79 
that there was a disturbing increase in RBTs 
holdings of government securities. A 
number of points need to be clarified in this 
context. Even during the fourth and fifth 
plans, there was an increase in RBI holdings, 
though it was relatively small. It is also not 
clear from the table on page III whether the 
RBI holdings of dated securities relate to the 
total on those initially purchased for passing 
on to the market. What is more relevant 
from the point of view of RBI support to 
central loans is the latter type of holdings, 
but no information is provided on this im¬ 
portant aspect. The increasing support by 
RBI for central loans in spite of the substan¬ 
tial diversion of resources into government 
securities by insurance corporations, provi¬ 
dent funds and commercial banks requires 
an nplanation other than the mere need for 
financing. In other words, what is the ra- 
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J lionale for RBI's support (o government 
1 securities'* No light is thrown on this even 
. in terms of historical analysis 

The related aspects of dated securities 
dealt with by Seshadri may be considered 
together These are the structure of the gilt 
} edged market, ownership pattern of govern 
ment securities, and malunties interests rates 
and yields But for a few observations, the 
entire chapter on market structure is replete 
with references to acts, rules, regulations and 
amendments concenung the components of 
debt, such as GP notes, bearer bonds, stock 
certificates, etc The few observations made 
by Seshadri do not seem to be realistic or 
consistent According to Seshadri, the gilt 
edged market in India is fairly large and well 
organised as the marketable debt that could 
be bought and sold is estimated at Rs 87,323 
crore. This is not consistent with Seshadri's 
subsequent observations that the market is 
dominated and sustained by RBI and that 
the volume of trading in secunties is not im 
pressive as purchases and sales are infrequent 
and that the number of traders as well as 
investors of all categories is not more than 
50,000 Besides, theie is no reference at all 
to the absence of or the need for a secon 
dary market in government securities While 
dealing with the ownership pattern oi 
government securities, Seshadri dq^ not 
even explain why holdings of securities by 
individuals and other private bodies are 


almost negligible:. What» mor^ his sugges¬ 
tion to broad-base the market is limited to 
institutional holders Given the fact that in 
UK, USA, etc, individuals holdings ol 
government securities are sizeable, why the 
indifference to this category in India** It is 
very essential for the government not lode 
pend on institutional funds tor borrowing 
Pven according to Seshadn, dependence on 
institutional sources increases the cost ot 
borrowing leading to issue of longer 
maturities and inflexible and administered 
rates 

TWo other specific aspects dealt with by 
Seshadri are open market operations and 
management of public debt by the RBI The 
treatment ol these topics is perfunctory 
Given the faa that RBI supports central 
government loans as a matter of policy and 
that the gilt edged market is dominated by 
RBI, there could be no open market opera 
tions in the monetary sense The purchase 
and sale of dated securities by RBI at pre 
sent IS largely the result of switch operations 
indulged in by institutional holders to im 
prove the yield on their investments Again, 
the chapter on debt management by the RBI 
deals with such aspects as redemption date, 
budgetary prosision foi sinking funds, etc, 
but does not reler to impoitant aspects ol 
debt management such as fixing the quan 
turn of debt to be raised, timing of the issues 
and techniques ol issue Other aspects dealt 


with Me the delM intp (atttibiiiiMe m Mghet 
imemt rales and monetisathm of debt), 
monetary control (a brief survey of mone 
tary models, their limitations, credit to 
government and the limits to deficit rinan 
cing) and tgirden of public debt (a theo 
retical discussion) 

lb sum up. Seshadn's book serves the pur 
pose ol a wril documented history of Indian 
public drtit particularly in regard to the 
evolution and grosvth of rupee debt pnor to 
the establishment of RBI It also provides 
some useful information on the gili-edged 
markets in UK, USA and other countries 
However, in regard to the growth of the 
market beginning with the launching of the 
five year plans, the book could have been 
more an^ytical even as history Having 
chosen a thematic approach to the subject 
from chapter XX onwards, Seshadri could 
have been less sketchy and more thorough 
in treating topics such as the structure of the 
gilt-edged market, management of public 
debt, RBI's support for central loans, etc 
TheK are subjects which cannot be dispos 
ed of by dueling on rules, provisions, 
regulations and amendments to acts 
Seshadn could have consulted some ol the 
books like Indian Public Debt (an NCAER 
study, 1965) and Gilt-Edged Secuntiet 
Market in India (CIRCON Bureau, New 
Delhi, 1983) History by itself is not of much 
significance unless it is analytical history 
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Inter-State and Intra-State Variations in 
Economic Development and Standard of Living 

Uma IHitta Roy CHioudhury 

7b understand regional variations in levels of economic development and disparities in the standard qf living 
of the people in the different states, one has to examine in detail the sources of growth and factors irtfluendng 
grovrth and structure at the regional level. This study of inter-state disparity in terms of overall measures of SDP 
and household consumer expenditure gives an idea of the economic behaviour of the states and the level of living 
of the people. 


THE Indian subcontinent with iu large size 
and wide structural and economic variations 
is better understood and better interpreted 
when studied at the regional level which 
narrows down the variability and enables 
better identification of the special charac¬ 
teristics. One of the possible means of 
regionalisation is in terms of the ad¬ 
ministrative division of the country into 
states. This approach to the division of the 
country into smaller geographical boun¬ 
daries however docs not necessarily turn 
them into economically more homogeneous 
groups but helps in easy identification both 
in terms of geographical boundaries and ad¬ 
ministrative set-up. This also makes it easier 
to undertake economic analysis through 
regionalisation because of the availability of 
basic data at the stale level. 

To understand the regional variations in 
levels of economic development and wide 
disparities in the standard of living of the 
people in different states one has to examine 
in detail the sources of giowth and factors 
influencing growth and structure at the 
regional level. This analysis can be either in 
terms of related indicators of development 
covering different socio-economic aspects 
or it can be in terms of basic factor inputs 
of capital stock and labour emplcq«d and 
their contribution to growth. The approach 
to be followed is guided primarily by the 
type of information avaiiaMe at the state 
level and regional level analysis in terms of 
factor inputs may not be feasible for some 
time to come. Thmfore, before deciding on 
the approach to be followed for study of 
sources of growth and development, it is 
essential to assess the nature of both inter- 
re|k)nal and intra-regional disparity and 
analyse the pattern. This should be accom¬ 
panied by a simultaneous study of the stan¬ 
dard of living of the people as measured 
through current consumption expenditure 
and the extent to which the level of develop¬ 
ment and standard of living are directly 
related. This is important in new of the fact 
that unlike individual countries, the states 
within the country have open border with 
free trade between states. Thus, because of 
the possibility of free export/import of 
goods and services between states, a state 


with a high level of domestic product 
originating with predominance of capital 
goods industries and/or high mineral 
deposits might not be a state with above 
average standard of living and may actual¬ 
ly have a low per capita consumer expen¬ 
diture because of a large volume of exports 
from the state with no corresponding import 
of consumer goods to compensate and im¬ 
prove the standard of living. Both these 
aspects have therefore been covered in the 
present study. 

Statewise data on domestic product and 
household consumption expenditure are not 
available from a single source though this 
question is not of primary importance so 
long as each of the two series, i c; State 
Domestic Product (SDP) and household 
consumption expenditure is consistent 
within itself and can be analysed on its own 
to draw meaningful conclusions. 

Currently two sets of SDP estimates are 


available—one (state series) prepared by each 
of the State Sutistical Bureaus (SSBs) and 
the other the Comparable series' prepared 
by the Central Statistical Organisation 
(CTSO) for all the states simultaneously. 
While the former is available both at cur¬ 
rent and constant prices, the latter is 
prepared at current prices only. Hewever, for 
a meaningful and valid study of inter-state 
disparity it is essential that such analysis is 
undertaken using statistics which are mutu¬ 
ally consistent and also comparable between 
states. The comparable series of SDP meet 
these conditions and these at current and 
constant prices have been used for study of 
inter-state disparity and structural changes 
between states. The constant price com¬ 
parable SDP series have been c^tained us¬ 
ing implicit price indices (at sectoral level) 
derived from the state SDP series at current 
suid constant prices. 

The data on per catrita household final 


1 A«i I 1. Rankin<. (H- STAiks BV Pi k Capita iNoiMr at C urrfm and Consiant Prices 

roR StLiciro YtARs 

(hs) 


l%7-68 


At Cuirent Prices 
1977-78 


1985-86 




At Constant (1980-81 ) Prices 
1977-78 


1985-86 


1 PNB(880) 

2 HRY(786) 

3 OUJ(675) 

4 MAH(664) 

5 WBL(659) 

IND(59.3) 


6 APR(SII) 

7 TND(525) 

8 KER(5t9) 

9 KAR(5I4) 

10 RAJ(302) 

11 UPR(490) 

12 MPR(467) 

13 ORS(458) 

14 BHR(4I9) 
t5-l&K(414) 


I PNB(23I7) 


HRY(202i> 

MAH(1677) 


4 GUJ(I626) 


IND(I262) 


- 5 


KAR(I259) 

6 HPR(I2S9) 

7 WBI.(I252) 

8 TND(I203) 

9 RAJ(II53) 

10 J&K(1I46) 

11 KFRdUl) 

12 APR(I030) 12 

13 ASM(994) 13 

14 MPR(95I) 

15 ORS(9l2) 

16 UPR(896) 

17 BHR(759) 


PNB(4839) 

MAH(4099) 

HRY(3662) 

CiUJ(3062) 

KAR(2837) 

TND(2802) 

J&K(2777) 

INO(2745) 

WBl (2630) 
KER(25I9) 
APR(242S) 
HPR(24I0) 
ASM(2386) 
MPR(2304) 
ORS(2l82) 
RAJ(2058) 
UPR(2054) 
BHR(I658) 


PNB(2147) 

HRY(I979) 

MAH(1794) 

GUJ(I737) 

TND(I453) 

IN D( 1432) 


1 PNB(2643) 


HRY(24I2) 

MAH(2272) 

GUJ(2062) 

TND(I781) 

KAR(I706> 

HPR(1684) 


PNB(3422) 

MAH(2926) 

HRY(2649) 

GUJ(2029) 

TND(I92S) 

KAR(I903) 

J&K(I88I) 


6 KER(l.37g) 

7 RAJ(I3I4> 

8 APR(I289) 

9 MPR(II95) 

10 KAR(II24) 
n nRS(l086) 

12 1)PR(I083) 

13 J&K(I069) 

14 WBL(I042) 

15 BHR(892) 


IND(I640) IND(i838) 


8 J&K(I50I) 

9 RAJ(I491) 

10 KER(I464) 

11 ORS(l344) 

12 APR(i333) 12 

13 WBL(I298) 13 

14 ASM(I226) 14 

15 MPK(I200) IS 

16 UPR(II98) 16 

17 BHR(963) 17 


WBL(I721) 

APR(I646) 

HPR(I642) 

MPR(I628) 

ICbR(l599) 

ASM(IS32) 

ORS(t466) 

UPR(I420) 

RAJ(I39)) 

8HR(I055) 


A/oies: States are ranked in descending order of per capiu income wiih the figures of per capita 
income within brackets. 
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'«oiksiimpiion expenditure ^ve a meaewe of 
the level of living of the people who are the 
normal residents of the states and, when 
compared over time, gives an indication of 
the change in standard of living. For mean¬ 
ingful intertemporal comparison it is 
necessary to eliminate the effect of changes 
from the series. This adjustment for price 
chankes has been by the use of consumer 
price indices (for urban and rural areas 
separately). 

Ranking 

The ranking of the states in terms of per 
capita SOP, i e, the levels of development 
and the disparity between the group with 
high per capita income and the group with 
the low levels while ranked, have bwn ex¬ 
amined both at current and constant prices. 
Their rates of growth and structural shifts 
in production pattern have also been analys¬ 
ed. The results as emerging from the analysis 
of the data both at current and constant 
IMices are summarised in Thbles I and 2 to 
highlight the levels of development of the 
states. A comparison is also made of rank¬ 
ing by per capita income and per capita 
Imusehold consumer expenditure levels 
(Ihble 2) to ascertain whether the two in¬ 
dicators could jointly be used to draw more 
meaningful conclusions and whether states 
with high per capita income are necessarily 
also better plac^ in terms of standard of 
living of the residents. 

Ranking of the states by per capiu SDP 
U current and constant prices for selected 
years show fhat the disparity between the 


states with the highest and the io«^ per 
capita SDP has increased over the pmod of 
study. At current prices, however, there is 
some sign of a little reduction in disparity 
in the 80s as compared to the 70s (Ihble 3). 
It is also seen that the elimination of the ef¬ 
fect of price rise (which is not uniform bet¬ 
ween the sutes) highlights the disparity and 
gives a higher disparity ratio at constant 
prices than at current prices. The ranking 
also shows that the position of individual 
states does not change over the period of 
study except in the case of two or three 
states. The static position is revealed par¬ 
ticularly by the states at the two extreme 
ends. The two slates which otherwise deserve 
special mention—having registered substan¬ 
tial growth—are Karnataka and Dunil Nadu. 


Tiircompteie pSeittie ^mHIditgef^Aiiaaidia 
both at currem and coilstam prices can be 
seen from the results in IkUe I. 

Ihble 2 compares the ranking of stales 
both by per capita income and per capiM 
consumption expenditure for three different 
pninis of time The comparison would have 
been much more meaningful if the income 
measures had been in terms of per capita 
personal disposable income or personal in¬ 
come instead of per capita state domestic 
product which has a much wider coverage 
and refers to total net product originating 
within the states, in spite of this limitation, 
the comparison does give some idea of the 
levels of production within the state boun¬ 
daries and the actual levels of consumption 
of the people within the same stales. 


Table 3: Inter-State DisPARtTv 



At Current Prices 

At Constant (1980-81) Prices 

1967-68 

1977-78 

1985-86* 

1967-68 

1977-78 

1985-86* 

IVr t^pita incuiw 







Av; lop 6 Slates 

699.10 

1693.31 

3550.29 

17.47.98 

2145.98 

2475.78 

Av; bottom 6 Majes 

458.33 

923.66 

2107.17 

1049.49 

1203.01 

1410.48 

Disparity ratio 

0.41 

0.61 

0.53 

0.49 

0.57 

0.57 

Ciini coefficient 

0.1240 

0.1653 

0.1464 

0.1449 

0.1549 

0.1587 

Coefficient of variation 

23.26- 

31.77 

28.22 

26.SI 

28.33 

31.17 

lY-r (iapila (-onKumplum 

Kxpendilurr 






Av: top 6 states 

482.42 

1042.8 

2278.84 

870.12 

13.36.64 

1440.49 

Av: bottom 6 states 

85.65 

766.03 

1750.82 

780.78 

928.81 

1148.40 

Disparity ratio 

0,23 

0.35 

0.30 

0.30 

0.37 

0,23 

Oini coefficient 

0 06.'.! 

0.1071 

0.0852 

0.0880 

0.112 

0.0704 

Coefficient of variation 

.;9 

.'(121 

15.49 

16.28 

22.67 

14.35 


Note: * Rc*.ult% foi per capita consumpiion expenditure refer to 1986-87. 


Table 2; Comparison oh Banking oi Siates bs Per Capita Ni ow /Consumpiion fcxPENOiTum \i 1980 81 Prk is tor SrLECThD Years 

(Ks) 



l%7-68 


1977-78 

1985-86 

Per Capita 
Income 

1986-87 

Per Capita 
Consumpiion 

Per Capita 
Income 

Per Capita 
Consumption 

Per Capita 
Income 

Per Capita 
Consumption 

1 PNB(2I47) 

1 PNB(1430.53) 

1 PNB(2643) 

I PNB<I762.92) 

1 PNB(3422) 

1 PNB(I864.%) 

2 MAH<I794) 

2 RAJ(I174.77) 

2 MAH(2272) 

2 RAJ(I6I8.3S) 

2 MAH(2926) 

2 RAJ(I435.I0) 

3 GUJ(I737) 

3 ASM( 1044.77) 

3 GUJI2062) 

3 MAH(I293.20) 

3 GUJ(2029) 

3 (KbR(1392.S8) 

4 TND(I453) 

4 MAH(992,22) 

4 IND(1781) 

4 GUJ(II66.45) 

4 1ND(1925) 

4 JAK(I342.95) 

— 

5 J4:K(966.32> 

5 KAR(I706) 

— 

S KAR(I903) 

5 MAH(I3I8.80) 

IND(I432) 

6 UPR(958 97) 

— 

IND(1100.96) 

6 J&K(I88I) 

6 GUJ(I288.57) 

— 

— 

IND(I640) 

— 

— 

7 UPR<I288.54) 

5 KER(1378) 

IND(913.45) 

, .. 

5 liPRd 100.89) 

1ND(18S8) 

8 WBMI282.8I) 

6 RAJ(I3I4) 

— 

6 J&K(I50I) 

6 KtR(l0784)7) 

— 

— 

7 APR(I289) 

7 OUJ(909.97) 

7 RAJ(I493) 

7 J&K(l044.i7) 

7 WBL(I72I) 

IND(128I.1I) 

8 MPR(II9S) 

8 WBL(899.21) 

8 KER(I464) 

8 APK(1030.86) 

8 APR(I646) 

— 

9 KAR(lt24) 

9 MPR(8S0.24) 

9 ORS(l344) 

9 KAR(1030.03) 

9 MPR(I628) 

9 APR(I26S.S8) 

10 ORS(I086) 

10 APR(83S.96) 

10 APR(I333) 

10 WBM997.37) 

10 KER(1599) 

10 TND(I24S.34) 

il UPR(I083) 

II KAR(808.66) 

II WBUI298) 

n ASM(963.I5) 

11 ASM(IS32) 

II KAR(1195.71) 

12 J&K(I069) 

12 ORS(760.4S) 

12 ASM(I226) 

12 MPR(96048) 

12 ORS(1466) 

12 ASM(1I76.2I) 

13 WBL(1042) 

13 KER<756.27) 

13 MPR(I200) 

13 TND(937.74) 

13 UPR(I420) 

13 MPR(IIS4.13) 

14 BHR(892) 

14 BHR(728.6S) 

14 UPR(II98) 

14 BHR(888.87) 

14 RAJ(139I) 

14 ORS(1064.38) 



15 BHR(963) 

15 ORS(825.29) 

15 BHR(IOSS) 

IS BHR(I0S4.44) 


Notes: (I) States are ranked in descending order of per capita income/consumption expenditure with llgures of per capita incomc/expendiiure 
within brackets. Due to non-availability of consumer price indices for Himachal Pradesh and Haryana, these two states do not appear 
in the above table. 

(2) Consumer expenditure is of the resident population only while income measures the total domestic product within the state boun¬ 
daries. To be strictly meaningful in terms of comparison of the levels of income and consumpiion per capita consumpiion should 
be compared with personal income per person. Two more important components included in income measure which have no relalion 
to personal income are capital formation and government final consumpiion expenditure. 
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I’ABLE 4: IhMk Cmmia iNCOMfi/CwitUMniON SxrtmmruiiF w STmteS and Au India: Ranking 
w Annual AveiiAiCiE Ratl or Omm-th in 1960s. t970s. and I98Qs 

(Per cent) 


Sutes 


1960s 


Slates 


1970s 


Stales 


I98(H 


IVr Capita Income 


1 HRY 

6.76 

1 PNB 

2 KAR 

6.70 

2 MAH 

3 ORS 

5.89 

3 WBL 

4 UPR 

4.14 

4 GUJ 

S KER 

3.21 

5 KAR- 

6 J&K 

2.30 

6 TND 

— 

— 

7 JAK 

IND 

2.23 

8 APR 

— 

— 

9 HRY 

7 WBL 

2.23 

10 HPR 

8 TND 

1.39 

_ 

9 PNB 

0.59 

IND 

10 MAH 

0.07 

t— 

n APR 

-2.55 

n KER 

12 BHR 

-2.68 

12 ORS 

13 GUJ 

-2.88 

13 BHR 

14 MPR 

-3.01 

14 ASM 

IS RAJ 

-8 56 

15 RAJ 

16 MPR 

17 UPR 


n-r Capita (AtnMumplion Kxprnditun* 


1 BHR 

8.00 

1 RAJ 

2 J&K 

5.55 

2 KER 

3 KAR 

3.93 

3 ORS 

4 .MAH 

3.64 

4 TND 

5 WBL 

3.29 

5 APR 

6 MPR 

2.29 

6 WBL 

— 


« 

IND 

1.92 

IND 

— 

— 

— 

7 APR 

191 

7 BHR 

8 UPR 

1.67 

8 ASM 

9 GUJ 

1,09 

9 MAH 

10 PNB 

0.83 

10 GUJ 

II KER 

0.82 

It MPR 

12 ASM 

0.35 

12 UPR 

13 ORS 

0.14 

n PNB 

14 RAJ 

-2.11 

14 KAR 

15 J&K 


2.79 

1 ASM 

5.65 

2.62 

2 TND 

5.05 

2.62 

3 BHR 

3.67 

2.50 

4 MAH 

3.60 

1.81 

5 PNB 

3.52 

1 74 

6 APR 

3.23 

1.51 

7 MPR 

2.19 

1.13 

8 ORS 

2.91 

0.94 

9 HRY 

2.78 

048 

10 RAJ 

2.50 

018 

IND 

246 

0.09 

11 KAR 

2.05 

-0 41 

12 WBL 

1.49 

-0.44 

13 J&K 

1.27 

- 0.98 

14 UPR 

1.04 

-1 12 

15 KER 

0.19 

-159 

16 GUJ 

0.10 

-1 79 

17 HPR 

0.04 

499 

1 J&K 

7 71 

4 79 

2 MPR 

5 41 

3.56 

3 MAH 

5 17 

3.34 

4 APR 

3.96 

2.87 

5 BHR 

3.94 

2.07 

6 ASM 

3.82 

—> 

— 

— 

1.99 

IND 

360 

1.79 

7 KER 

3.57 

1.S8 

8 TND 

3.32 

151 

9 ORS 

2 82 

I.IO 

10 KAR 

249 

0.54 

11 PNB 

2.31 

- 0.08 

12 WBL 

2 30 

0.41 

13 GUJ 

1.61 

-0.54 

14 RAJ 

1 36 

•4.33 

15 UPR 

1.25 


The letuhi are itAerettmg to the ckMM 
that the uates which (tgine either at the tQ|) 
or at the bottom do so both for per eapifo 
SDP and pa capita consumption. This, fof 
etample; is true of Punjab, Maharashtra atsd 
Gujarat with high levels of production ttd 
household consumption and Orissa, Rihar 
and Assam with tow levels. There ant 
however, outstanding exceptions as wcU. 
Thus the states of Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesil 
and Jammu and Kashmir which are known 
to be comparatively underdeveloped states , 
with low per capita income (bdow all-lntha | 
level in ranking except J and K in 198540) ; 
have high (above all-India) levels of par 
capita consumption—Rajasthan ranking se¬ 
cond from the top only next to Punjab in 
all the years. This would suggest that either 
there is substantial import of consumer 
goods into these sutes or that these states 
are primarily producers of consumer goods 
which are domestically coiuumed with very 
little or no exports. This situation may 
record a high levri of consumption per capita 
in the case of these sutes in spite of the per 
capiu SDP being low. Though for J and K 
the situation of high imports of consumer 
goods is conceivable, this is not equally ac- 
cepubte for Rajasthan or U P. The patterns 
of production and consumption in these 
sutes need to be looked into more carefully 
before drawing definite conclusions. 

High levels of per capiu consumption 
with low levels of per capita income could 
also follow from very hi^ prices of con¬ 
sumer goods. Besides the fact that the ptioet 
have to be substantially high for this factor 
to influence the levels, this cannot be ascer¬ 
tained till the prices are neutralised be tw ee n 
sutes and consumer expenditure of all the 
sutes are valued at a set of all-India unifonn 
average prices. Other special features of 
some of the states whjeh can be mentioned 
in this context are with respect to Kerala, 
Tutiil Nadu and Karnataka. Thus in thecaae 


Table 5: Share oi Oifefrent $k~idrs in TtnAi SDP 
(At 1980-81 Prices) 


(Per cent/ , 


Slates 


Agnculiure 


Manufaciumut 

Transportation 

1967-68 

1979-80 

1985-86 

1967-68 

1979-80 

1985-86 

1967-68 

1979-80 

1985-86 

Andhra Praduh 

50.14 

43.26 

40.42 

14.07 

18.75 

20 25 

24 36 

22.84 

20.94 

Assam 

62.18* 

56.02 

41.97 

16.21* 

17 74 

23.55 

12.24* 

13.55 

15.25 

Bihar 

59.05 

45.88 

47.41 

22.19 

26.22 

22.02 

11.95 

16.98 

12.63 

Gujarat 

40.73 

31.64 

26.32 

27.83 

28.35 

33.87 

19.81 

25.82 

18.85 

Haryana 

64.03 

48.15 

53.54 

15.11 

21.16 

20.66 

12 70 

21.26 

13.59 

Himachal Pradesh 

50.78* 

47.77 

45.44 

26.32-* 

19.02 

19.35 

8.34* 

14.45 

9.62 

Jammu and Kashmir 

63.89 

46.82 

42.55 

12.81 

13.18 

15.90 

7.16 

23.51 

20.69 

Karnaufca 

45.45 

42.42 

36.19 

25.82 

27..56 

29.39 

13.29 

18.02 

16.06 

Kerala 

52.08 

39.36 

35.06 

15.77 

23 05 

22.44 

20.13 

22.87 

21.19 

Madhya Pradesh 

$8.94 

41.76 

45.39 

19J9 

27.17 

21.64 

11.71 

17.80 

15.79 

Maharashtra 

34.03 

29.64 

21.02 

30 83 

32.98 

39.42 

22 54 

2197 

18.03 

Orissa 

64.24 

53.02 

53.92 

16.81 

21.28 

15.02 

9.48 

13.84 

14.68 

Punjab 

48.10 

46J6 

51.26 

29.62 

20.40 

20.47 

13.07 

23.05 

15 98 

Rajasthan 

$3.14 

45^ 

46.68 

17.47 

23.13 

20.17 

19.32 

18.31 

t6J’7 

Bunil Nadu 

26.73 

22j06 

24.64 

28.21 

33.47 

31.64 

30.38 

27.37 

24.20 

Uiigr Pradesh 

57.89 

43.99 

46.70 

14.86 

21.05 

18.17 

15.45 

19.13 

17.35 

West Bengal 

45.89 

34.63 

32.18 

16.83 

28.52 

30.02 

24.14 

21.31 

16.92 

India 

46.86 

37&5 

36.50 

22.35 

25.36 

25.74 

13.73 

16.62 

17.34 


/VoMR I Refers to 1968-69, 2 Refers to 1970-71. 
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' «yf KeniU, though there it a cofflparuively 
ktser growth in SDP leading to lowering of 
Htraak from ax in t967-68 (first Mow all- 
India level) to 10 in 1977-78 and 12 in 
1965-86, in terms of per capita consumption, 
it goes up in rank from 13 in 1967-68 to six 
in 1977-78 to three in 1986-87 with nearly 
a doubling of the level of per capita con- 
suffl|hion (from Rs 756 in 1967-68 to 
Rs 1^93 in 1966-87) at conaant prices. In 
^ comparison per capita consumption at the 
all-India level increased from Rs 913 in 
1967-68 to Rs 1,101 in 1977-78 and Rs 1,281 
in 1986-87, For Ihmil Nadu and Karnataka 
the ranking presents just the reverse picture 
adth reasonably high levels of per capita in¬ 
come (even improving the rank over the 
' period in the case of Karnataka) and low 
levels per capita consumption. It is thus ob¬ 
vious that depending on the indicator or the 
measure used, the inter-state tanking posi¬ 
tion of the states might change—in some 
cases substantially—and any conclusion 
drawn rqarding any particular state should 
be examined carefully before using it for 
policy purposes. 

Inter-State Disparity* 

In terms of overall dispailty, it is seen 
horn the results that both for per ca[HU SDP 
and per capita consumption expenditure the 
inter-slate disparity is higher in constant 
prices than in current prices irrespective of 
; the measure considered. Alsot the inter-sute 
dnparity is higher for per capha income than 
. for per capita household consumer expen- 
dhuie. This would generally be true because 
of free movement of goods and services bet¬ 
ween states irrespective of the levels and pat- 
, terns of production within the states. It will 
‘ thus not be fair to draw conclusions regar¬ 
ding the economic status of the population 
and their inter-regional variations on the 
basis of the levels of per capita SDP alone 


just as the meuure of per caidu income at 
the national level does not i^Ue an indica¬ 
tion of the actual standard of Kving of the 
people. 

Since both the series of per capita income 
and per capita consumption expenditure 
have been derived at constant prices and 
inter-temporal changes can be justifiably 
measured, it will be worthwhile comparing 
the rates of growth between states as well as 
between the two indicators for the individual 
states ranked either at the top or at the bot¬ 
tom. It will be seen from the results pre¬ 
sented in 'Rible 4 that irrespective of the in¬ 
dicator used, i e, per capita income or ex¬ 
penditure, the rates of growth vary very 
widely between states and within states over 
time In other words, no pattern emerges to 
enable establishment of a link between 


economic Mbavmmtis 
and rates of growth. However, it is possible 
that for meaningful results linking economic 
development with rates of growth it wil| be 
necessary to undertake a study covering a 
much longer period including the early 
suges of development of the more advanc¬ 
ed states which already have reached a high 
level of per capita income. Thus, Gujarat 
which hu a reasonably high rate of growth 
in the 70s registers a fall in per capita income 
in the 60s and hardly any growth in the 80s. 
Bihar, a low per capita income state, on the 
other hand, improves its performance over 
the two decadn and records nearly 4 per 
cent rate of growth in per capita income in 
the 80s. Comparativdy higher rates of 
growth in low income states with lower rates 
in states ranked high would tend to reduce 


T^blL 7; Trf-nds in Su'toral Rates or Growth 
(R anked in order of the levels of growth rale) 



Agriculture 

Manufacturing 

Transport 

Per Capita SDP 

Increasing trend 

APR 

APR 

APR 

APR 


ASM 

ASM 

ASM 

ASM 


BHR 

BHR 

BHR 

BHR 


HRY 

UcK 

GUJ 

HRY 


MPR 

MPR 

KER 

HPR 


ORS 

MAH 

MPR 

KER 


PNB 

PNB 

MAH 

MAH 


RAJ 

RAJ 

RAJ 

ORS 


TND 

TND 

TND 

PNB 


WBl. 

UPR 


TND 





WBL 

Decreasing trend 

OUJ 

t.U 1 

HRY 

GUJ 


HPR 

KAK 

WBl. 

J&K 


J&K 

KEr< 

HPR 

KAK 


KAR 

OR.S 

KAK 



MAH 

WBL. 

ORS 


No trend 

KER 

HRY 


MPR 


UPR 

HPR 


RAJ 





UPR 


Table 6: PtR Capita Consumption ExPENniniat bv States ano All India Ranking by Average Level or Urban-Rubai. Disparity 


At Current Prices 


At Consiani (lUgQ-gi) Prices 


Stiles 

1960s 

States 

1970s 

States 

1980s 

States 

1960s 

States 

1970s 

Stales 

1980s 

MAH 

41.61 

WBL 

42.27 

MAH 

42.20 

WBL 

50.30 

MAH 

44.30 

WBL 

38.04 

WBL 

41.51 

ORS 

42.01 

ORS 

41.84 

MAH 

47.64 

WBL 

44.00 

ORS 

36.76 

ORS 

40.6S 

MAH 

37.95 

WBL 

40.36 

TND 

45.75 

ORS 

43.26 

MAK 

34.85 

ASM 

34.72 

ASM 

33.69 • 

MPR 

36.94 

ORS 

44.32 

TND 

35.07 

ASM 

31.16 

' 

— 

MPR 

31.52 

ASM 

35.39 

ASM 

40.25 

MPR 

34.35 

TND 

29.57 

IND 

28.70 

— 

— 

TND 

35.12 

— 


ASM 

34.18 



““ 


IND 

29.95 

— 


IND 

37.13 

___ 

- 

IND 

28.29 

TND 

28.03 

— 

— 

IND 

34.% 

— 


IND 

33.37 



BHR 

27.81 

TND 

28.98 

— 

— 

BHR 

36.97 



MPR 

27.33 

, APR 

25.87 

BHR 

28.81 

KAR 

33.05 

APR 

6.43 

APR 

33.23 

KAR 

26.74 

MPR 

25.85 

APR 

26.83 

BHR 

32.62 

MPR 

34.90 

BHR 

33.14 

BHR 

26.37 

KAR 

22.75 

KAR 

24.92 

OUJ 

30.75 

KAR 

33.92 

KAR 

32.01 

GUJ 

24.62 

[ GUJ 

21.73 

OUJ 

20.97 

APR 

28.87 

KER 

30.60 

KER 

29.06 

KER 

21.96 

; KER 

21.05 

KER 

20.44 

UPR 

26.87 

GUJ 

27.59 

OUJ 

28.24 

J&K 

%87 

^ UPR 

17.93 

UPR 

19.52 

RAJ 

25.77 

UPR 

22.53 

J&K 

17.63 

APR 

19.16 

[. RAJ 

10.73 

RAJ 

11.62 

J&K 

21.23 

RAJ 

14.97 

UPR 

15.14 

RAJ 

16.25 

[ J&K 

2.49 

PNB 

7.65 

KER 

18.18 

J&K 

13.77 

RAJ 

13.15 

UPR 

14.74 

I PNB 

0.56 

J&K 

7.10 

PNB 

11.97 

PNB 

- 0.84 

PNB 

5.79 

PNB 

4.98 


Noir Inier-siate urban-rural disparity has been defined as the absolute difference between urban and rural per capita consumption expenditure 
as peiceniage of urban per capita consumption expendiiur^urban-rural)/urban}*IOO ). 
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the intcrifiue diiperity in levds ofdewlop- 
nim. Hamevei; tlKnigh the pnilern in (he 80s 
moves towards this direction, no deHnite 
conclusion can be drawn till this pattern per¬ 
sists for some time. In the case of consumer 
expenditure, the inter-sute growth pattern 
is slightly more conducive to reduction in 
disparity though the trend needs to be sus¬ 
tained over some time before its impact can 
be felt in terms of reduction in disparity bet¬ 
ween states. Another aspect worth a men¬ 
tion is that consumer apendituie per capita 
generally registers a higher rate of increase 
than per capita income, though it is not 
without outstanding exceptions. 

Intra-State Structural Changes 

The structural changes within states and 
between states as revealed through the detail¬ 
ed results of industrial breakdown of state 
domestic product and urtMui-niral disparity 
of per capita consumption ue oiamined next 
(Ikbles 5 and 6). SDP data shows a definite 
pattern of development of industrial base 
along with growth of infrastructure except 
for the two states of Punjab and Haryana 
where agricultural activities still predominate 
with agricultural sector contributing more 
than 50 per cent of total SDP. Structurally, 
in states such as J and K and Oris.sa. 
development of transportation has been a 
special feature In terms of consumer expen¬ 
diture; the intra-state urban-rural disparity 
at constant prices has registered a fall over 
the period of study though not to a large ex¬ 
tent. Between states the urban-rural disparity 
varies very widely, being very high, for ex¬ 
ample, in the case of >Mnt Bengal and 
Maharashtra—urban per capita consumer 
expenditure level almost double that of rural 
while Punjab has per capiu consumer ex¬ 
penditure in rural areas higher than in urban 
areas in the initial years with greater increase 
in urban over the period to outstrip rural 
(marginally) in the subsequent period. 

An alternative way of lotting at the intra- 
sute structural shift is through the sectoral 
rates of growth. Considering the three sec¬ 
tors of Agriculture (agriculture, livestock, 
forestry, and fahery). Manufacturing (min¬ 
ing, manufacturing-registered and unregis¬ 
tered, electricity and water sunrly and con¬ 
struction) and Danqwrtation (transport, 
trade; hotels and restaurants rurd storage) the 
rates of growth separately for the three 
periods of 1969-70 to 1973-74, 1974-75 to 
1973-79, 198&<1 to 1985-36 have been ex¬ 
amined along with those of the overall 
periods 1967-68 to 1979-80 vs 1980-81 to 
1985-86 to see the extent to which the rates 
of growth have an increasing trend over the 
(wo decades. Agriculture, though included, 
does not exactly fit in this pattern because 
of the fluctuations due to wctther conditions 
which do not allow any meaningful genera¬ 
lisation. An examination of the inua-state 
coefficient of'variation (CV) suggests wide 
variation in sectoral rates of growth both 
within states and between states—Danspor- 
tation sector having the lowest variation in 


terms of CV both within states and between 
sutes. Without goirv into details the states 
have been grouped into those showing in¬ 
creasing trend in sectoral rates of growth and 
vice versa. 

This arrangement dassifics the states 
clearly into those on the higher path of 
growth separated from those lower down. 
Thus A P, Assam, Bihar, Punjab; Rajasthan, 
and Ihmii Nadu can be categorised as grow¬ 
ing states with West Bengal and Orissa high 
in Agriculture and Services and low in 
Manufacturing and Transport. Kerala shows 
growth of infrastructure while Maharashtra, 
as expected, has very little improvement in 
agricuhural sector, Madhya Pradesh has in¬ 
creasing growth rate except in services white 
Uttar Pradesh registers no trend except in 
Manufaauring. Geneially the results suggest 
substantial structural shifts between states. 
Thus sutes tike Assam, Bihar and Rajasthan 
register increasing trend in growth in spite 
of their being ranked low in terms of levels 
of per capita income suggesting a shift in 
inter-state ranking in the foreseeable future 

Final Remarks 

This study of inter-sute disparity in terms 
of overall measures of SDP and household 
consumer expenditure gives an idea of the 


economic behaviour of the sutes and the 
lewri of living of the people without going 
into the details. To understand the patters 
fully it is not only necessary to go more 
deeply into the disaggregation of SDP and 
also examine it as an aggregate of the total 
expenditure measure but also link more 
closely the two aggregates of income and ex¬ 
penditure It may also be desirable to liirit 
these results with other independent in¬ 
dicators of socio-economic development to 
draw more positive conclusions reg>unding 
inter-sute development covering both the 
social and economic aspects. This, it is ex¬ 
pected, will form the next part of the study | 

which IS still to be completed. { 

\ 

ffhis paper is a summary of the mulls of a 
deuiled study on the subject and forms the fiist 
pan of a larger project. The study, sponsored j 
by the National Institute of Public Finance and , 
policy. New Delhi is a project of the Sute ! 
Finance Unit. The author, however, is solely 
responsible for the views expressed in the 
repon. The author in the course of her study 
was ably assisted by Robertson, Madan Mohan 
Ghosh and Giu Bhatnagar. Naurejan and his 
suff gave excellem co-operation and secretarial 
Bssisunce at all suges. The author is gratefiil 
to Raja J CheOiah, M Mukherjec; M G Rao 
and A Kundu for their comments on the first 
draft of the repon ] 
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JEEVAN 

SURABHI 

Increasing life insurance cover 
with lump sum payments 
at short intervids. 


This is a muUl bcnefll insuranfe 

policy with a new concept 

• Rising life Insuranc'e cover 
ranging from 50% to 200% 
(depending on how long the 
policy has been in force over and 
above five years) 

• No premium payments required 
after 12 years lor a 15-year 
policy, alter 15 years lor a 20 
year policy andaS'ter 18 years for 
a 25 ycai policy But insurance 
cover continues for the full 
policy term 

• You don't have to waif till the end 
of the policy period to collect the 
policy amount 


It comes to you In instalments at Intervals, as In 
the table below: 



% of sum assured paid to policy holder 

Policy 

at the 

at the 

at the 

at the 

at the 

term 

end of 

end of 

end of 

end of 

end of 


4yedrs 

Sycars 

12year5 

15years 

18 years 

ISyears 

30% 

30% 

40% 

— 

— 

20 years 

25% 

25% 

25% 

25% 

— 

25 years 

20% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

20% 


Survival benefits If already paid are not 
deductible from the sum assur^ payable on 
death 

Yes This is a truly multi benefit plan of 
Insurance. 

For details contact j>our nearest UC office or UC agent 


Insure and be secure 



fife Jnsurance Corporation of Jndia 
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Sex Ratio, Son Preference and Violence 

in India 

A Research Note 

Philip Oldenburg 


Explanations for the different comparative values of sons and daughters have focused on economic and cultural 
factors including the type of agriculture, kinship systems, customs concerning the linkages between parents and 
offspring of ter marriage and socio-economic activity. Are differences in these factors sufficient to explain the 
'Bermuda Tkiangle for girls' of west-central UP and the surrounding districts as revealed by the sex ratio map 
of the 1991 Census? 

This article examines the hypothesis that families in west-central UP want (or need) more sons than families 
elsewhere because additional sons enhance their capacity to literally defend themselves or to exercise their power 
by investigating the correlation of sex ratio with violence in the state 

I 


THE map of mx ratios published in the 
repon of the provisional figures of the 1991 
Census (Nanda, 1991.53] vividly shows that 
“barring Jaisalmer in iUjasthan and Jind 
in Haryana, all the other districts of 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan with a low sex ratio below 850 
form a continuous belt" [Nanda, 1991 58] 
Twenty-two of the 30 distncts in this belt are 
in UP These include Delhi and Kanpur 
(urban) Aside from the other major city 
districts there are II other below 850 sex 
ratio districts, largely scattered Most of the 
districts in the next lowest category (850-899 
females per 1,000 mates) form a ring around 
these very low sex-raiio districts, extending 
into Bihar, with an 'island' of higher sex 
ratio distncts in eastern UP And the further 
south the eye travels the more favourable 
to-females distncts one finds, with Kerala 
having the best picture by far The data ag 
gregated to the state level is consistent with 
this picture It is perhaps not too fanciful 
to see this map as showing a pit with slop¬ 
ing sides, a pit whose lower depths represent 
a very large number of ‘missing’ women 
(Figure I). With the exception of Kerala, 
where the sex ratio continues to rise; the 
othei large stales arc converging on a con¬ 
tinuously declining all-India mean, which 
has now reached 929 females per 1,000 
males' 

The pattern of the sex ratio map is vir¬ 
tually the same as that of the map of “excess 
female mortality over male; morudity by age 
5" (UNICEF. 1991 25]. the largest dif¬ 
ferences, of 20 per cent or more, are to be 
found in western UP and in north Bihar 
Raju and Premt [1992:911 ], citing the argu¬ 
ment of Coale [1991], seem to agree that “it 
IS the sex differences in mortality rates which 
affect the balance of the sexes”, but do not 
provide an estimate of how much effect that 
has. There is no doubt that the sex ratio pic¬ 
ture reflects deliberate choices by parents, 
ranging from the rare murder of female in¬ 
fants to the "fatal neglect of female 
children" [Miller, 1989:193] to the adoption 


of standard family planning methods once 
an ‘ideal’ family (skewed in favour of sons) 
has been reached ^ With this ideal family, 
a family planning strategy that says “stop 
having Children after two sons have been 
born and ‘neglect unto death* fourth-born 
daughters" would mean that a normal sex 
ratio IS not reached until 40 per cent of the 
families have had five children, with three 
of them daughters (Table I) 

This ‘strategy’ and this model obviously 
do noi accurately represent the actual situa¬ 
tion on the one hand, many families plan 
their families to stop at two or three, no mat¬ 
ter what the sex of the children; on the other 
hand, there are families who apply ‘death 
by neglect' before the fourth-born daughter 
[Das Gupta, 1990] 

Planning a family does not require adop¬ 
tion of infanticide or modem family plan¬ 
ning measures, all it needs is the conscious 
or quasi-consaous differential treatment of 
girl infants, who are, on average, given a 
lesser share of food and less medical care 
than their brothers The data are overwhelm¬ 
ing and the techniques are well-studied, even 
if the parental responsibility is sometimes 
glossed over ’ Obviously, it is not necessary 
for every family to practise this strategy to 
account for low sex ratios, and many, many 
parents love and cherish their infant 
daughters But this is not a question of 
‘backward’ or ‘ignorant’ people Monica 


Parents 

Son 

Son 


Parents 

Son 

Daughter 

Son 

Parents 

Daughter 

Son 

Son 

Parents 

Son 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Parents 

Daughtei 

Son 

Daughter 

(brents 

Daughter 

Daughtei 

Son 

Parents 

Son 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Parents 

Daughter 

Son 

Daughter 

Parents 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Son 

Parents 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 


Das Gupta [1987 95] has evidence that ex¬ 
cess mortality among later birth order 
daughters increases with the education of the 
mother, and “through a better ability to 
manipulate both their fertility and their 
children’s mortality, educated women are 
belter equipped than others to achieve the 
family sire and sex composition that they 
desiie" Paradoxically, worsening sex le'ios 
may be in part the consequence of a suc¬ 
cessful family planning programme which 
encourages parents to have ‘two or three' 
children but which cannot control the techm- 
ques by which they achieve that result and 
satisfy their preference for sons 
There has also been a great deal of study 
on the question of why Indian parents want 
more sons than daughters, and. overall, there 
IS now some agreement on the major ex¬ 
planatory factors, which, though intertwtn- 
ed, can be put under the two broad headings 
of economic and cultural [see Miller, 1989: 

Tabu 2 Variation in Livt Births per 
I AVIUY BY l-M TOR OI NlTD TOR SONS 'FOR 
Phssic al Fori i to Dominati in 
FaMIIS and ViI IACiT’ 



Sons are 

Sons are 


Important 

Unimportant 

Utlar Pradesh 

44 

42 

Andhra Pradesh 

37 

34 

Kerala 

31 

25 


Son 


14 females per 

Son 


18 males 

Son 


= 778 

Daughter 

Son 

30 females 

Daughter 

Son 

per 30 

Daughter 

Son 

males 

Son 

Son 

» 1000 


TaBIL I PRCMtCTIONSOI FaMIIS Si/I AND Si \ RATIO 
(Isi child, 2nd child, Trd child, 4th child, Sih child (cumulative)) 


S Females 
Per 9 Males 
= 556 
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Source Nanda 1991 53 


{emales per 100 Males 
Below 850 


Almost all distriits 
850 899 

^ Majority of districts 
900 949 

Majority of di'tricis 
above 950 

Data noi available or 
mixed pattern 


192-93 for a rcprcscniativi list mg | The 
economic factors include the value ol 
women in agricultural work the expectations 
of financial support not jiisl in old age and 
the burden of providing a dowry The 
cultural laciois include the need for sons lo 
carry on the lineage, the need lor children 
in religious iituals, and the dif fciemi in age 
between brides and grooms (which allow 
boys to find brides even in a low sex ratio 
locale) I here is also ai least one niajoi ‘per 
sonar factoi the literal physical and cmn 
tional suppoil that comes from co residing 
with children These do not by any means 
exhaust ihe factors that come into play* nor 
does It suggest a ranking in importance, 
though an emerging consensus mas he cap 
lured by Monica Das Cmpta’s assertion that 
“for India as a whole, the evidence suggests 
that sun preference is primarily cultuially 
determined, and scarcity of resources may 
at most acceniuate the effects of sex bias 
(IM7, as quoted with approval, in Vlassofl 
1990 19] 

Explanations for ihe different com 
parative values of sons and daughters along 
these dimensions include iht type of 
agriculture, kinship systems, c ustoms i on 


seining the linkages between parents and 
offspring after marriage, and socio 
economic capacity Miller |I98I| argues 
strongly that a ‘northern model' is based on 
low demand for female labour and a 
‘southern model’ on high demand lor iemale 
labour (in turn based on the difference bet 
ween dry field plough agriculture and wet 
net cultivation),' but Das Oupia [1987 96] 
seems ssccptical ol that explanation 
Are differences in these factors sutficieni 
to explain the ‘Bermuda Triangle for girls 
of west central HP and the sucruunding 
‘downward sloping’ districts revealed by the 
sex ratio map ol ihe 1991 Census’’ Various 
factors have been proposed and also rejected 
undcrenumeration of females in the census 
and differences iif sex ratio ai birth [Miller, 
1981 68 69, but sec Basu, 1991 I6-I7| 
Kundu and Sahu [1991] discount the former 
factor, but argue for the latter as explaining 
some of the most recent decline; adding “the 
relative decline in sex ratio at biiih in recent 
years could be due to amniocentesis” [ibid 
2342) * It IS hard to believe that the west 
central districts of UP differ from others in 
access lo amniocentesis facilities 
Migration patterns are a genuine factor 


outmigration of males dearly increases the 
sex ratio m the Konkan districts of 
Maharashtra and m Ihe hill districts of UP, 
and in migration ol males may well ‘lift’ the 
Punjab sex ratio, for example kundu and 
Sahu (1991 2342] argue that ‘at the state or 
district level, mii gallon is the single most im¬ 
portant facioi plaining iht temporal and 
cross-seciionai variation in the sex lalio" 
The slowing down ol male outmigration 
from Bihar and eastern UP. possibly due lo 
the danger of working in terrorist lorn 
Punjab, would explain at least some ol the 
declining sex ratio, and the marginal im 
provemem in sex ratio in the central west 
districts might be due to increased male out 
migration ^ However, it seems unlikely that 
even il all east UP migrants were lo return 
home, (hat sex ratio would decline to the 
level of west-central UP* 

While one might be prepared to agree with 
Kundu and Sahu (1991 23411 that “increas 
ed discrimination against women, resulting 
in ihetr higher mortality also stands dis 
counted” as an explanation of India's sex 
ratio decline, discriminaiion against girls 
clearly is Ihe best explanation for the ab 
solute level ol sex ratio, and therefore should 
be taken more seriously as an explanation 
for inter-state and inter district vanation 
That IS do places vary in the which families 
plan the degree of (im)balam.e of boys and 
girls’* 

We must return then lo social, economic, 
culiural, and, I would add, political factors 
These are likely to be —for our case ol west 
central UP—of considerable longevity it was 
a significant part of the erstwhile north west 
piovinces, the area ‘ with the very highest 
juvenile [male to female] sex ratios reported 
in Ihe 1872 < casus” [Miller, 1981 61) Is Ihtic 
something special about the caste compost 
non, icligiosity, econopiy, or politics ol Ihc 
region which disiinguish it from others'’ I 
leave it to others to explore -prelerably with 
survey research and complementary micro 
studies- the social, cultural, and economic 
reasoning that makes parents ol this 'tract' 
(to adopt a useful colonialism) want sons so 
much that they kill daughters by neglect (or 
worse) in greater numbers than parents 
elsewhere in India I would like lo propose 
as one factor among manv, but one that has 
not been oltcn cited, ihe perception ol a 
need for sons to uphold, with violence, a 
family's power vis a vis neighbours (not 
infrequently including kinslolk) 

in a preliminary search, I have found only 
iwo studies in which this factor is even noted 
Miller [1989 192 93) remarks ihal “sons play 
important roles in local power struggles over 
land boundaries and rights to irrigation 
water” Mahadevan and Jayashree (1989 
I2R|, surveying 6,500 respondents in UP 
Andhra Pradesh, and Kerala, report that 
parents who thought sons were important 
“for physical force to dominate in the family 
and village” had more children born than 
those who thought it unimportam Only 41 2 
per cent of the respondents in UP (compared 
lo 48 4 m Andhra and 68 6 in Kerala) said 
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Figure 2 trends in Sex Ratio, 190I-91 
{India/sUtet having population 25 millions and above) 



4hat sons were ‘of value* for this purpose, 
other reasons for having sons were mention 
ed by far higher perseniages of 
respondents " These results were not 
broken down by district oi region within 
states, so there is no way of knowing how 
the physical force facto, varied within UP’s 
2,000 respondents 

II 

As a partial, purely indicative test of my 
hypothesis that families in west central UP 
want (or nMd) more sons than families 
elsewhere'* because addiiiunal sons 
enhance ihetr capacity liieraih to defend 
themselves or to exercise their poi*er, 1 have 
begun to investigate the correlation of sex 
ratio with murder case rate in UP Murder 
case rate (the statistic used is murder cases 
registered per million population as 
calculated from data in the Crime in India 
series) has been chosen as an indicator of 
the degiee of violence in a district " Ceteris 
panbus, it is more likely that people will be 
murdered when and where political power 
and inter-personal disputes are literally 
fought out with Tists, knives, and guns rather 
than with law suits, shouting matches, or 
slander, and other less violent means 

We have tended to overlook, I think, the 
degree of variation in chronic violent 
behaviour Marguerite Robinson’s book 
Local Politics. The Law of the fishes 
[Robinson, 1986], a study of a village in 
Medak district of Andhra Pradesh, is a very 


important exception in one chilling section, 
she describes the endemic violence of that 
environment in the early I97()s 
A signiHcant component of the political pro 
cess in Narsapur laluk (of Medak) is the use 
and threat of physical force ^ The beating 
of inferiors by supenors was an everyday oc 
currencr Fathers beai their sons husbands 
their wives, mothers in law their daughters 
in law, teachers their pupils, village elders 
beat any offending youth of the same or 
lower caste Usually a wooden rod was used, 
although any nearby Object could serve the 
purpose Beatings tend^ to be severe, but 
usually there were understood limits for 
example, the watchman of [a village] was 
beaten by the village revenue officer imali 
patel) When onlookers determined that the 
watchman’s wrist was broken, the beating 
was stopped With the exception of the 
harijans [who were employed by the village 
elders to administer polluting beatings) 
a poor villager who displeased his employer 
or one of the village heads was likely to be 
beaten by him (usually privately, sometimes 
publicly) Only the patels were considered 
to have the right to administer beatings to 
other adults (Robinson, 1988 40-42] 

One wonders how much of this sort of 
violence exists elsewhere, and how the siiua 
tion vanes from village tc village, district to 
district and sute to state With the vast dif 
ferences in history, caste structure, and struc 
tures 01 economic and political control, it 
would be strange if ‘naked’ physical force 
was not used to greatly differing degrees 


This ts not to deny the importance— 
probably the far greater importance in India 
overall—of other 'currencies’ of power that 
exist economic leverage (landlord-tenant, 
lender borrower, etc), socio-cultural control 
(exclusion from religious or community af¬ 
fairs, e g), influence with the political 
establishment, and the ability of some to get 
their way by persuasion or by calling intD 
play the respect others have for them 

Still, in some places, the strong arms of 
adult sons and other male relatives, in par¬ 
ticular, are needed for the exercise of day- 
to-day power To be sure; they are needed for 
the protection of the family as much as for 
forcing compliance on others Patrons also 
would value as many males as possible tn 
their dependent clients This perhaps gives 
an image of occasions of pitched battles 
(which do occur), but violence as the cur¬ 
rency of power exchange is also a feature of 
day-to-day intimidation, in which the show 
of force (with the display of large or vicious 
followers), the reputation for the use of 
violence, and the well timed slap or hard 
shove play an important role 

There is no systematic data on this, as far 
as I am aware I therefore have cho,cn to 
use the murder case rate as a fairly crude 
proxy variable for the incidence of i loient 
behaviour that would tend to enhance the 
value of dependent males, especially sons 
The assumption is, obviously, that the more 
severe and widespread this sort of violence 
IS, The more likely it is to end in murder 

The number of murders vanes con¬ 
siderably from year to year in a gven district, 
so 1 have calculated the mean murder case 
rate in 1980, 1981 and 1982 in the districts 
of UP*' These data havt been plotted 
against sex ratio data [the most convenient 
source is Bose 1991 ] and is summansed in 
Table 3 There is an impressive number of 
21 districts in both the high sex ratio^low 
murder case rate districts and the low sex 
ratio* high murdei case rate districts, but 
what IS more impressive is how the districts 
that appear in each quadrant largely are 
clearly defined by region, all but one 
(Bahraich) of the east and centre-east 
districts in the upper left quadrant and all 
but three (Unnao, Bulandshahar, Bijnor)of 
the west and centre west districts in the lower 
right quadrant Three of the districts in the 
lower left quadrant are contiguous, as are 
five of the districts in the upper right 
quadrant I he correlation coefficient (Pear 
son’s r) IS equal to 0 72 " 

1 his IS clearly a result that cries out for 
more detailed testing Since ^rime data are 
collected by ‘thana’ and since sex ratio could 
easily be calculated for the same unit, the 
number ol lases could be easily expanded, 
and we might discover sub district patterns 
and test for the influence of other variables 
of likely relevance, such as caste composi 
non C hangc over time—the relationship if 
any between the deteriorating law and ordfir 
situation, reflexted in an increase in the 
murder case rate in tht data up lo 1989. and 
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the declining sex ratio^need to be in- 
' wettigated. We need to study whether in these 
areas of violence daughters are seen as an 
even greater burden than elsewhere because 
of the greater risk of rape and abduction.'^ 
A careful micro-study of the hypothesised 
' linkage between son preference and violence 
as the currency of power has to be made 
uclire we come to any firm conclusions on 
this topic. 

More important, we will need to explore 
why there is this variation in UP. These 
districts are indeed notorious for the use of 
physical force, because, in one explanation, 
th^ are areas, unlike the ex-zamindari areas 
of east UP, where the economic leverage ‘big 
men’ exercise is comparatively weak, and 
resort to force is ‘traditional’.'* Another 
suggestion is that the Canges-Jamuna doab 
was an area where pasioralisis had to adopt 
settled agriculture where the ecology was un¬ 
favourable, thus making the struggle for land 
mote intense than in areas where more in¬ 
tensive agriculture was possible'* It is also 
Just possible—1 note with trepidation—that 
castes or communities that predominate in 
certain places have cultural traditions that 
valorise violence (i e, a ‘macho’ or ‘martial’ 
peoples explanation). Ail this requires 
further research. 

1 cannot resist, however, speculating on 
the relevance of the UP data, such as they 
are, for the larger picture of the variation 
of sex ratio and murder case rate in India 
as a wrhole (Table 4). 

^ can see regional patterns here as well, 
which might well require the addition of 
^endemic violence’ to other north-south dif¬ 
ference explanations, and othei social, 
, economic, cultural variables. The decline 
in sex ratio over time might also be il¬ 
luminated by this factor (compare Figure 2). 
Although the murder case rate in the 12 
largest cities is in fact exactly that of the 
country as a whole (33 per million), it may 
be that as the country has become more 
urbanised, and as old systems of social and 
economic control have broken down, in¬ 
creasing violence might help explain the 
decline in sex ratio. Might the precipitous 
decline in the Bihar sex ratio, for example, 
be in an indicator of a deteriorating law and 
! Older situation in that state? But this limb 
J of speculation will not, I fear, bear any more 
wd^t. Low and declining sex ratios in India 
are the results of the preference for a fami¬ 
ly with more sons than daughters in it, and 
they will not improve until that preference 
is aliered. Although a less violent and con¬ 
frontational social system may contribute to 
that change, i suspect that the impact would 
1 be minor, and more fundamental economic 
I gnd social changes that enhance the 
I anitonomy and power of women are 
I necesury. 

I Nolea 

I 

(I wish to express my gratitude to those who 
lead this note in draft, and to absolve them 
from blame for the errors that remain: Rana 
Behai, Meera Chatteriee, Govind Kelkar, Rilu 


Menon. and Vocni lUwv CNdeAbuig (wRo is 
also responsible in large measure for sensiiis- 
mg me to issues of gender and from whose 
dcKriptions of her own work I may well have 
been pointed in the direction of this note). 
Some of the dau and ideas herein are con¬ 
nected to research 1 am presently engaged in 
under a grant irom the American Institute of 
Indian Studies. | 

1 The trend line of a combined Punjab and 
Haryana moves steadily upward from a very 
low level to meet, roughly, the line of Ul- 
ur Pradesh, descending, in 1991. Kerala’s 
increased male outmigiatitm to the Middle 
East may account for the recent increase in 
Its sex ratio 

2 The ‘ideal famity‘ in Thane district consists 
of two sons and 1.3 daughters (with 
women‘5 and men's views vintially the same) 

IJeejeebhoy and Kutkarni, 1989:109J; Khipi 
and Rao [1989:147] report: "Inesptcuve of 
economic claa a minimum qf iwo sons slill 
seems to he the prevailing norm of rural 
Bihar" [their emphasis] with a two sons one 
daughter' family, the modal preference. 
Even in south India (in this case in 
Karnataka): “Most families want a 
minimum of iwo sons, largely because of 
the danger of ItKing one, but also because 
two are believed lo be the minimum size of 
a male team within the family...There are 
also strong emotions about having a 
daughter” {Caldwell, Reddy and Caldwell, 
1988:77], According to Srinivasan and 
Kanitkar [1989:39] ‘The second ail India 
survey on family planning practices in India 
conducted in 19^81 indicates that for a 
large percentage of couples the best com-, 
bination of children was two sons and one 


dBU|hicr"fi 

3 Eg, UNICEF 1991: 64-70, which prewni 
copious data, but carefully usa the passive 
tense and thus helps hide the fact of paren¬ 
tal responsibility. Monica Du Gupta makes 
the agency very clear, but even she softens 


TAUi 1 4: Sex Ratio and Mueoea Cass Rate. 
LAauca .SiATES of India, 1981 



Below Median 
Murder Case 
Rale 

Above Median 
Murder Case 

Rate 

Above 

Kerala 

Bihar 

median 

Orissa 

Gujarat 

sex ratio 

Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka 

Tamil Nadu 


Below 

West Bengal 

Madhya Pradesh 

median 

Raiuthan 

Mahaiuhtra 

sex ratio 


Uttar Pradesh 

North-west 

states* 

North-east states'’ 


Notes: a North-west stales • (weighted) com¬ 
bination of Delhi, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, and Puiyab. 
b North-east slates « (weighted) com¬ 
bination of Arunachal Pradesh, 
Assam, Manipur. Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagalaild, Sikkim, and 
Tripura. 

1981 Muraer case rale = mean of 
1980-82 murder case rales. 

Sources. As in Ikble 2. 


Tablf 3: Sex Ratio and Murdee Case Rate in 1981, UP Districts 



Below the Median Murder Case 

Above the Median Murder Case 


Rate (Range 3-46) 

Rate (Range 47-109) 


Hill Districts 

East 




Uitarkuhi 

Azamgarh 



Above the 

Chamoli 

Jaunpur 

Bulandshahar 


Median sex 

Tehri Garhwal 

Ballia 


Unnao 

ratio 

Garhwal 

Ghazipur 


Fuehpur 

(860-1092) 

Pitoragarh 

Deoria 


Banda 


Almora 

Gorakhpur 


Allahabad 



Buti 


Haitiirpur 


Central 

Vkianui 




Faizabad 

Rae Bareli 
Gonda 

Mirzapur 




Sultanpur 

Pratapgarh 

Bijnor 




Naini Ihl 

Bahraich 

West 

Centre-west 

Below the 

Dehn Dun 


Meerut 

Rampur 

Median sex 

Saharanpur 


Moradabad 

Bareilly 

ratio 

Mazaffarnagar 

Jhansi 

Budaun 

Pilibhit 

(80I-8S8) 



Aligarh 

Shahjahanpur 




Etah 

Farukh^tad 




Mathura 

Khen 




Agra 

Sitapur 




Mainpuri 

Hardoi 




Etawah 

Lucknow 




Kanpur 

Jalaun 

Barabanki 


Notr. Murder case rate is the mean annual number of murder cases, 1980-1982, per million popula¬ 
tion; sex ratio is females per 1000 males. 
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the UuigiMge in <Mt condnding tutemcm: 
'VMI these considerations resuh in strong 
and mutually reinforcing incentives for 
parents U) successfully rear sons rather than 
daughters” [IMTM]. Cassen (1979:114] 
notes that excess female nMHUlity is '^ue 
rundanieniaily..Jo irarse malnutrition 
among young females than males and the 
risks of maternity” without assigning Maine 
for the former cause. For the dearest 
preaenution of the early research and a 
powerful aigumem on the topic, see Miller, 
1981; in her later study (1989:193) the says 
"(There is today) the practice of indirect 
female infantici^ thiouglj the fatal neglect 
of female children.” In Punjab, "being 
female signiricamly incictues the probability 
of dying at all nages of childhood after the 
first month of lift; i c at the ages when 
behavioumi and environmental facton play 
a laqcr role in child survival” (Das Gupta, 
1990:499]. Most of these studies focus on 
questions within this broad picture: 
e g, what effect birth<order has, or level of 
education, or socio-economic status, or 
mothers* economic and social autonomy, 
etc 

4 See, e g, Mahadevan and Jayashree; 1989; 
Jeejeebhoy and Kulkarni, IM9; Vlassoff, 
1990; Das GupU. 1987. 

5 It mutt be noted that “what it ‘northern* 
applies mainly to the propertied groups of 
the north just at the ‘soulhem’ model fits 
most aocuiMely the propertied groups in the 
south. Unpropenied groups in both the 
north and south have a characteristic sex 
ratio pattern more like one another's than 
like the propertied groups of their respec¬ 
tive regions" (Miller, 1981:27). 

8 Miller (1981: 168-89] antiapaies that 
possibility. However, Alaka Malwade Basu 
(1991:17) argues: “If one assumed 
(somewhat generously) that a quarter of the 
(abortions performed in 1984-85] followed 
sex-determinaiion tests, they would account 
for about 0.75 million of the estimated 31 
million female shortfall in the country'* 

7 Kundo and Sahu (1991:2324) note that there 
seems to be a connection of deciine in sex 
ratio to 'backwardness'—that "so ratio has 
declined in districts that are poor in terms 
of their urban, industrial, agricultural 
development”, but what the causal connec¬ 
tion might be remains unsaid and is not ob¬ 
vious. Rajnn, Mishra, and Navaneetham 
(1991) sharply criticise Kundu and Sahu and 
propose that out-migram males are often 
double-GOunted. Raiu and Premi (1992), in 
turn, suppon Kundu and Sahu (1992) and 
provide a critique of Rajan, Mishra, and 
Navaneetham. 

8 Naima Khan (1981:492) finds that in the 12 
villages of six east UP districts the mte of 
male out-migration is only 7.1 percent (whh 
a high of 18.7 per cent in two villages of 
Aumgarh district). Calculating the 
magnitude of (temporary and permanent) 
male outmigration frmn census data is^dif- 
ficuh, and i ham found no studies that pro¬ 
vide a simple answer to the question of the 
precise impact on sex ratio of more men 


than women migrating out from particttiBr 
districis ot UP. Sec Premi (I9W] for a 
tfiscussion of the problem. 

9 Das Gupu (1987) and Miller (1989:196-204] 
outline the way it it done in rural Punjab, 
but there might be other methods eisewheic; 
they both have excellent discussions of the 
various arguments for the maims for doing 
so. to which we now turn. 

10 See Hasan (1989) for a very thorough sum¬ 
mary of the historical (including post- 
independence politics) and land-relation 
faaort that distingi^ western from eastern 
UP, and regions within that broad division. 

11 Mahadevan and Jayashree (1989:126); other 
‘dimensions' scored as follows; ‘economic 
support during old age* (98.5 per cent of 
respondents), ‘salvation to the parents by 
doing ritual formalities’ (92.3 per cent), 
‘provide traditional links (lineage)’ (94.5 per 
cent), ‘meeting family obUgations’ (91.1 per 
cent), ‘inlierit family property’ (90.3 per 
cent), ‘becoming adult member and geuing 
status’ (100 per cent), and ‘physical support 
and staying with parents’ (99.3 per cent). 
There were other factors that were exprea- 
ed by less than 50 per cent of respondents, 
including ‘receiving dawr/, given by only 
13.4 per cent in UP (44.4 per cent) in 
Andhra and 8 J per cem in Kei^). The fac¬ 
tor which mMt significantly differentiated 
UP from the other two states was ‘inimt 
family property* (UP: 90.3 per cent; 
Andhra: 42.7 per cent; Kerala: 23.4 per 
cent). 

12 Coupled with the oft-noted disincentives to 
have more than one daughter (with the 
result that *% sizeable proportion of young 
women [in the Punjab area studied] did not 
want to have even one daughter”, and 
almost none wanted a second daughter’ 
(Das Gupta, I987.-94], thu would generate 
comparatively low sa rmios. Again, I make 
no guesses as to the coniribution of ’son- 
benefit’ veisus 'daughter-liability’. 

13 Thisistrueof UP, according to one senior 
UP police official (imerview. New Delhi, 
December 1991), though probably not of 
every Indian state Murder cases are mote 
iMiaMy reported than other crimes (inter¬ 
view with a senior police official who has 
dealt with the statistics. New Delhi, 
December 1991; tee also Saksena, 1986:151). 
‘Murder cases’ do not equal ‘murders': if 
more than one person is murdered in a 
single incident, only one case is registered: 
i have therefore used the awkward Mu more 
accurate term ‘murder case mu' According 
to N S Saksena, one of the most know- 
led^ble analysts of police matters, this 
factor plus under-reporting of murders, 
yields an estimate of more than three 
murders for every murder case registered 
(SMcsena. 1992); i c; the murder rate is three 
timet the murder cate rate It is probable 
however, that this ratio does not vary much 
from district to district, nor has it changed 
that much over time (interview with senior 
police officer. New Delhi, February 1992). 
Murder is alto overwhelmingly a crime of 
males against males: in 1981 only 2 per cent 


of the persons arrested for murder wme 
women (Crime m tmlm, I98n. Computing 
an index of ‘violent crime’ requites access 
to a level of data that is unpublished: e g, 
brawls in which less than five persons are 
involved are not registered as a ‘riot’ but 
under another section of the Indian Penal 
Code, which is not separately listed in the 
Crime ui Mia data. 

14 There may be some indicative evidence in 
works of hteratuie. or in the work of 
anthropologists other than Robinson. In my 
own fiddwork in Meerut district, as in a 
number of incidents I myself have 
experienced, this aspect of on-the-ground 
pt^tics has certainly been evident. 

15 While the dau is from 1981, the 54 districts 
are those of 1972, which was chosen because 
I tried to discover whether the rate of in¬ 
crease of murder case rate displayed the 
same pattern that the ringle-point com¬ 
parison showed. The difference is that I 
treat Meerut and Ghaziabad districu as one 
(Meerut), and Kanpur Rural and Kanpur 
City as one (Kanpur). I have also disregard¬ 
ed the murder cases registered with the 
railway polke in UP. 

16 1 would like to thank Nandita Aras lor 
calculating the statistics for me, and 
Harpreet htehajan fbr helping me unders¬ 
tand them. 

17 I am grateful to Meera Chatrerjee for mak¬ 
ing this potait. 

18 Interview with a senior UP police officer, 
December 1991, New Delhi. 

19 Interview with Ashok Thapai, December 
1991. 
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Financial Transfers to States 

Issues and Outlook 

Kaiyon Raipuria 

A review of the sustainability of the financial transfers to the states, given the imperative of containing the 
centre's fiscal deficit, raises a host of issues, notably whether the existing bases for the transfers have major 
weaknesses and whether the rationale of the transfers has been only partially understood. 


INDIAN federalism is characterised by a 
definite framework of financial transfers 
from the union or central government to the 
states. This has evolved over 40 years of 
working of mechanisms of quinquennially 
set-up Finance Commissions (FC) and the 
regular Planning Commission (PC), aside 
from the transfers under schemes routed 
through government departments. 

The changes made from time to time in 
these mechanisms reflect the emerging 
economic conditions in the country. The 
continmng basic framework of them, over 
the long period, reflects the parameters 
within which transfers have to take place as 
given by the Constitution, institutional 
bases, resource imbalances, and the slower 
growth in the face of large development 
lequirements, requited assistance for unfore¬ 
seen situations and natural disasters 
notwithstanding. 

Among the financial transfers, the relative 
significance of those coming out of recom¬ 
mendations of the FC and PC, i c; non-plan 
and plan transfers respectively, has varied 
over the period. 

Four Episodes 

We may observe the changes, over the 
period, under four episodes. The first cover¬ 
ing tlie period 1951^, i e, first three Five- 
Year Plans, when Plan transfers and those 
for centrally-sponsored schemes far esiceeded 
those of the FC; the second covenng Fburth 
and Fifth Plans when FC transfers exceeded 
the plan transfers and for the latter a definite 
criteria under the Gadgil formula were evolv¬ 
ed. VIZ, population (weight 60 per cent), per 
capita income, deviation basis, covering less 
developed states, (10 per cent), tax effort in 
terms of tax icvenue/SDP ratio (10 per cent), 
spillover power and irrigation projects (10 
per cent) and special problems (10 per cent); 
the third covering the Sixth and the Seventh 
.Plans when plan transfers including those 
under centrally-sponsored schemes, far ex¬ 
ceeded those of FC and when the modified 
Gadgil formula was under application in 
which the critoion of spillover pnijecu wgs 
uken out and its weight added to per capitt 
income, and tlw fourth coyering the five-year 
period 1990-95 for which the plan transfers 
together with others were projeaed by the 
Ninth Finance Commission (the period 
1990-93 turned out to be of annual plam and 
the Eighth Plan, 1992-97, was launched from 
April I. 1992). As the period of the Ibnth 
Finance Commission is 1995-2000, the levels 
of transfers are not comparable. The chang¬ 


ed criteria of transfers for the Eighth Plan 
point to the continuing concerns for the less 
developed states. But the recent changes also 
show new concerns for performance criteria 
(weight 7.5 per cent), notably financial 
management, though carrying low weight 
compared to population (60 per cent), and 
per capita income (25 per cent) but impor- 
unt, on the margin, fm giving national 
policy signals. The criteria for allocations 
under Area Programmes continue to favour 
the less developed states. 

The growth in the levels of transfers in 
relation to the centnd revenues so far in¬ 
dicate that despite the resource crunch and 
recent objective of containing the public sec¬ 
tor fiscal deficit any erosion has been 
avoided. Ibtal resource transfers to states 
and UTk in recent yean have been around 
40 per cent of total receipts of the centre. 
Thus, growth of tax devolution, and ^ants 
is being budgeted as per recommendations 
of the Ninth Finance Commission. The total 
amount of share in taxes and different non¬ 
plan grants (net) is budgeted at Rs 29429 
crore for 1992-93 compared to Rs 19,944 
crore in 1989-90(BE); total central budgetary 
support (BE) for state plans has increased 
from Rs 10,850 crore in 1989-90 to Rs 16,111 
crore in 1992-93 (Rs 14431 excluding plan 
grants), both showing about 14 per cent 
growth per annum which has also been the 
rate of growth in nominal terms. 

CRItKAt POINflS 

The financial transfers actualised have, 
however, been a subject of wide discussion 
not only among the states receiving them but 
also among reviewers. The less developed 
slates getting relatively larger share have 
maintained that these transfers have failed 
to help them reduce backwardness. The 
relatively developed states, on the other 
hand, have shown their concern about the 
decline in their shares in the total There is 
little talk, and hardly real action, on effi¬ 
cient utilisation of funds by them, least of 
all on estimating and reducing the incremen¬ 
tal capital-output ratio at their level. 

There is a myth that if these transfers are 
laiga' to a state, the relative lag can be over¬ 
come this is a myth because these transfers 
together, in net terms, amount to less than 
one-third of the total expenditure of the 
states. Given also is the fact that develop¬ 
ment expenditure is less than two-thirds of 
the total.* Plan transfers (assistance) also are 
about one-third of plan financing in the 
major states. The share of plan expenditure 


in the total is around 30 per cent. 

For an integrated view, not only central 
public enterprise investment and cemni 
government plan expenditure; but flows 
from the financial system also need to be 
considered. The state-wise allocation of 
private investment is rarely commented upon 
and also needs review short of surveUlance. 
There are also non-fiscal transfers by way 
of central government expenditure invtrived 
in, for examine, the public distribution 
system across the states. A total How-of- 
funds picture of the sutes should guide 
future finandal transfers. 

Almost the whole of the plans of the 
Special Category States ate financed through 
central plan support and it is difficult to 
argue for an increased share in the total to 
augment their devetopment unless the totals 
increase significantly. Their share in 
formula-based plan assistance is much over 
30 per cent, vrith only a 10 per cent loan 
component (compared to 70 per con for 
other stales), mth a little over 5 per oeql 
share of the country’s population and a Ihde 
over IS per cent of total area, issues can be 
raised if keeping in view their special pro¬ 
blems, viz, geographical conditions and 
relatively higher project and maintenance 
cost, per capita average assistance at about 
Rs 940 is in order compared to the average 
for the 14 major states amounting to Rs 55. 
both for the Seventh Plan period. 

In regard to non-plan transfers, there is 
a consunt feeling among the states that the 
Rnance Commissions overestimate revenue 
and underestimate expenditure, a criticism 
particularly hurled against the NFC. The 
states are finding it difficult to adjust their 
fiscal imbalances affecting plan financing. 
While it may be difficult to satisfy all the 
states, hopefully the next commission would 
consider minimising such problems by vnor 
of estimating revenues and expenditure 
based on negotiation, with necessary 
techmcal back-up; and working jointly with 
the sutes. 

There have been suggestions for revamp¬ 
ing the lesouroe transfier system on different 
grounds. Some reviewers maintain that pro- 
gressivity can proceed further with the 
objgctive of helping less developed states 
and horizontal equity. Some others have 
observed that fiscal transfers have tilted 
more in favour of tax devolution compared 
to grants and have failed to offset fiscgl 
disadvantage; while plan tiansfers have bam 
independent of the sutes’ plan size or 
available resources. Thus they feel that both 
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' kinds of transfers need improvement. 

The Issues 

But a review of the sustainability of 
t transfers, given the need to contiun fiscal 
deficit, is also called for if the suggested 
revamping is to be implemented. Such a 
^ revMW may also raise a host of iuiies, 
notably whether the financial transfers have 
basic weaknesses and the terms of reference 
of the transfers have only been understood 
partially, indicating the case of the elephant 
and the blind men. 

The issue also arises if the constraints in 
a particular year are too* binding on the 
growth of the size of transfers which finally 
impinges on the expected results from the 
criteria embedded in' the progressive 
framework of transfers. But, as we have seen, 
the growth rate of total resource traiufers in 
recent years has been subsuntial at around 
14 per cent despite the resource constraint 
fec^ by the centre. 

The basic issue can be raised in respect 
of PC 'transfers whether we are able to in¬ 
tegrate the objectives of Uu devolution and 
grams which are a reduction of regional im- 
bsdance and gap-filling or which can be the 
offsetting of fiscal disadvantages. What is 
not being debated is how the level of grants 
unrelated to emerging growth and inflation 
can really serve the purpose, and if specific 
proUem-tclated grants would not be pre- 
fierable to block grants. 

Ifet another issue is if FC and PC traiufers 
together should be made in isolation. The 
states may look at them' together, in an ac¬ 
counting sense, to the extent these are block 
transfers save for the earmarking of plan 
allocations. They take both transfers as 
supplementing thetr own resources. Given 
the emerging negative balance from current 
revenues (BCR) and contribution from 
public enterprises, in most of the non- 
Speciai Category Srates, these transfers, 
including resources like supported open 
market borrowings attd loans from rmanciat 
institutions, are gaining increased impor¬ 
tance. In some states, the share of central 
support in plan fiimiKing works out to over 
90 per cent. Central support amounts to 
almost total plan rituincing in 10 Special 
Category States, prudently, their capital 
receipts should supplement plan financing 
while the solution to their non-plan gap 
should be found by the centre and the states 
together. 

The NFC attempted to project the FC and 
PC transfers together by way of (i) the sug¬ 
gestion to give plan loans to the fiscally 
disadvantaged states, on condition of 
prudent fiscal management: and (ii) con¬ 
siderably higher allocation of market 
borrowings than what the PC may normal¬ 
ly recommend, provided there was signifi¬ 
cant own resource mobilisation. But 
resources for Plan loans are nowhere in sight 
nor do market borrowings on their own look 
feasible. The recommended plan grants are 
only about Rs 9,(X)0 crore for the five-year 


period 1990-95 (though this is huger than 
the non-plan grants of Rs (MHO crore). 
The sutes which were not allocated any 
such granu include Goa, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, KartmUka and Maha¬ 
rashtra. 1kmii Nadu also received allocation 
of a meagre amount. The rc rightly left the 
more important decisions on the plan front 
to be made by the govermnent and the PC 
according to the developing situation and 
policies. 

An issue can also be raised as to how the 
total amount of transfen other than tax 
devolution, i e, grants and loans, are deter¬ 
mined under the inesent mechanism. The 
general impression is that the oentic^s overall 
resource avaiUbilities determine the commis¬ 
sions' allocations, which in the case of the 
Planning Commission is clearly undentan- 
dable being a regular organisation constantly 
interacting with the concerned ministry. 

Resource assessment and Reforms 

In this context, it is believed that assess¬ 
ment of financial resources of the states 
made in the context of plan approvals is 
mostly political aiui even state-wise alloca¬ 
tions to the extern of disemionary share cor¬ 
responding to the weighu of ‘Specul Pro¬ 
blems’ (7.S per cent in the latest formula) 
is also political. What may be considered 
‘politicar by the reviewers may. in fact, be 
what should be called generally acceptable 
and ‘normative’. If ‘normative’ and 
‘political’ consderations are well associated, 
the resulting finandal management can only 


be in the desirable direction. A theoretical 
asienment without general acceptance and 
an overall direction can hanUy be of any 
practical value, for instance, for annual 
budgeting and plan exercises, and given that 
the outdated dM-base Qxesently actuals up 
to I999-90) is hardly of any contextual im¬ 
portance, for instance; for the working of 
tiw Dmth Finance Commission which is to 
cower the I99S-2000 period. Such assessmem 
caiuiot be handled by projections/extrapoia- 
tions; there is a definite advantage in assess¬ 
ment by n^otiations to arrive at practical 
estimates. This needs no emphasis in view 
of the ‘fiscal management’ (FM) criterion 
included in the formula for allocation of 
central assistance in which FM is defined as 
minimum deviation be t wee n the Annual 
plan estimates and the actuals. 

lb the oitent resource assessment is made 
according to definite well known items of 
the resource pattern, the assessed growth of 
revenue and the growth of expenditure are 
as per definite guidelines, so far found 
mostly acceptable to the sutes, and these are 
guided by emerging lutional growth and in¬ 
flation parameters, they may be considered 
apolitical. The assessment may. in fact, be 
considered more realistic and generally 
acceptable, across the sutes, as (in contrast 
to the FC) the PC is in consunt touch with 
the states. Unlike the FC assessment, there 
has not been any worthwhile criticism of 
financial resource assessment made in the 
contat of annual plan formulation. We may 
move in the direction of taking these 
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tatlmua out of the fUet. The chapters on 
ftnandal icwurces in the recent Aimiul 
PCms show that more details are being made 
public 

The financial resource assessment and 
tmnsfere by the PC have taken certain refor¬ 
mative turns in the recent years as those of 
the FC have included normative assessment 
and steep progressivity favouring the less 
developed states. While weight of pofnila- 
tion continues to be high in the Mukherjee 
formula (for 15 non-Special Category States) 
as adopted by the National Development 
Council (NOC), certain changes are signifi¬ 
cant on the margin. As mentioned earlier, 
these are by way of including performance 
criteria (with weight of 7.5 per cent) in rela¬ 
tion to financial management and national 
development objectives like population con¬ 
trol. removal of illiteracy, land reforms and 
speedy utilisation of committed external aid 
for which cent per cent additional resources 
arc to be transferred (instead of 70 per cent 
earlier) and weaker states are to be provid¬ 
ed various assistance. 

RtsouRct Mobilisation 

Among the issues before the commissions 
responsible for recommending financial 
transfers to the stales, a major one is 
resource mobilisation and reduction in non¬ 
plan revenue expenditure (NPRE). For this 
the commissions have been recommending 
definite measures. Indeed, there is scope to 
reduce unproductive and non-priority 
government expenditure by a significant 
percentage compared to revenues. Revenues 
can be increased from tax as well as non¬ 
tax sources suited to a state and by way oi 
improving the performance of state-level 
public enterprises (SLPEs). The agriculture 
seaor remains undenapped and in fact there 
has been erosion of its share in total revenues 
of the states which works out to 3 per cent 
for 1990-91 compared to 24 per cent in 
1950-51. Irrigation, power, transport and all 
the services are losing activities and con¬ 
siderable resources can be raised from dif¬ 
ferent services provided by the states even 
if the operating costs are covered and from 
those who can bear it. Losing SLPEs need 
review in terms of budgetary support, pric¬ 
ing. management and divestment of 
resources. Even the Special Category States 
show some potential which need to be utilis¬ 
ed, especially in Assam, J and K and 
Himachal Pradesh. Even in others, close 
discussions have recognised that in view of 
a large plan and non-phui expenditure in the 
past, growing per capita income, and cenain 
local features, a growing amount of revenue 
can be mobilised. 

There is a definite case for having a con¬ 
sensus on an action plan in this regard 
without waiting for their reiteration by the 
Finance Commission which may go into 
very specific matters, it is hoped that the 
findings of the NDC committee on austerity 
and the committee of experts to consider 
durable sotutions of the financial problems 


of the Special Category States, set up by the 
Planning Commission, would be of great 
help in this context. 

As rcsouice mobilisation is a big challenge, 
the issue also is if we should not consider 
what the centre and the stales together can 
do to mobilise the estimated large amount 
of black money slock and flow being 
generated as each day passes. The resource 
pattern need diversification calling for a new 
approach and for innovative ways of 
mobilisation. Recognition of the role of the 
private sector, withdrawing the state's hand 
in specified activities and selective disinvest¬ 
ment would help in such diversification. 

The issue of equity, of course, remains and 
there remains a case for larger transfers to 
the backward states, though these alone may 
not rescue them in the development race. 
There are limits to progressivity. it is well 
known that development is determined by 
own savings-income ratio (here BCR), apart 
from factors like efficiency in resource use, 
private entrepreneurial participation and 
promotion of market mechanisms, socio¬ 
economic conditions, geography and natural 
resources, and above all dynamic govern¬ 
ment coupled with public participation. 

In tlie context of planning, the shift to 
criteria-based but block transfers may or 
may not have improved the causal relation 
to the development process. It is possible to 
argue that if plan assistance is related to 
identified development programmes/ 
schemes and specific problems, which even 
after seven plans remain unresolved, the 
aspirations niised in respect of total transfers 
would perhaps be more reidistic and based 
on groundwork; centre-state co-ordination 
would improve; necessary monitoring may 
be possible and measures for corresponding 
resource mobilisation may be convincingly 
effected, in the present system anyvray, with 
large weights continuing to be attached to 
population and per capita income, changes 
in other criteria in the formula may not lead 
to significant variations in state-wise shares, 
though these may have some policy value in 
promoting certain objectives. This also ap¬ 
plies to allocations made in block terms to 
the Special Category States in which the par¬ 
ticular need for monitoring of expenditure 
needs no emphasis, given the institutional 
and other constraints of tireir own. A zero- 
based approach to development assistance 
is requited for states—lets developed or ad¬ 
vance, Special Category or oihm Surely, 
government expansion by itself is a very cost¬ 
ly and undesirable source of emptojnnent 
generation. People want good and helpful, 
not a latge and regulatory, government. 

THE OUTUKMC 

The outlook for increase in financial 
transfers would be determined by the 
resource balance with the centre, commit¬ 
ted to an ‘adjustment’ programttte iireluding 
containment of public sector fiscal deficit 
as share of GDP. The minimum require¬ 


ments of revenue gap would guide the range. I 
The emerging financial resource scenario it j 
characterised by; 

(i) increasing BCR gap particularly because 
of rising DA liabilities due to inflation which 
correspondingly would not lead to rise in 
revenues: 

(ii) continuing dram on budgets on account 
of losing public sector enterprises; 

(iii) constrained mobilisation of smalt sav¬ 
ings to supplement own resources: 

(iv) limited scope for mcrfiilising borrowings 
from the deposits of the banking sector in 
view of the need to reduce SLR. at least, on 
the margin, under adjustment programme; 
and 

(v) possibility of rising imbalance in 
Miscellaneous Capital Receipts (MCR) due 
to expected increase in debt repayment 
liabilities and low recovery of advances 
made. 

Thus the minimum requirements of finan¬ 
cial transfers are likely to be quite large, 
keeping in view the ne^ for maintaining a 
minimum level of social and economic ser¬ 
vices by the states with increasing popula¬ 
tion and urbanisation. 

As for plan transfers, as the Niiuh FinaiKe 
Commission had projected for 1990-95. the 
Eighth Han projections for 1992-97 provide 
for significantly increased central assistance 
(Rs 7g,500 crore at 1991-92 prices, compared 
to Rs 29,737 crore in the Seventh Plan, at 
l*ra4-85 prices, or roughly Rs 54,800 crore 
at comparable prices), amounting to about 
44 per cent of the projected plan outlay of 
the states, compared to 37 per cent in the 
previous plan. 

Realisation of the projected financial 
assistance for the state plans would depend 
upon effecting resource mobilisation in line 
with the Eighth Plan approach and dinum- 
sions. Thus arises the significance of fiscal 
management which is to be jointly pursued 
by the centre and the states. Reform 
measures, aside from taxation and user¬ 
pricing, also need to focus on containing 
non-priority expenditure by a substantial 
amount, especially in four or five major 
spending departments. Recently, high hwl 
commissions/committees have been set up 
in some of the states to evolve measures 
which, if implemented, would help Init need 
to be follow^ in other states, necessary in 
view of the large ARM implied in the agreed 
Eighth Plan outlays. The projected borrow¬ 
ings and deficit financing in the Eighth Plan 
are in line with the objective of containing 
the fiscal deficit. Thus the plan size in 
Itself need not lead to growth in deficits. 
Nor the objective in itself should mean 
shortfall in resources compared to the pro¬ 
jected outlays if ARM projections are 
adhered to. 

ffhis IS a revised version of a paper prepared 
for ihe seminar on ‘Issues before the Tenth 
Finance Commission' held at the National 
Institute for Public Finance and Pkdicy on 
October 19,1992 and reflecis Ihe personal views 
of Ihe author.) 
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DISCUSSION 


^^Icoming ‘Popular’ Critique 

K Srhataan 


LET me sun off by welcoming Ravi 
Srinivas' critique (‘Popular Culture and Pop 
Sociology’, August IS. 1992, pp 176.1-17!^), 
and saying that at least tn one way, I feel ray 
purpose in writing the essay ‘Photography 
and Society: Icon,Building in Action’ (EPW, 
Annual Number, 1991, pp <771-788) is served 
by his response. I would, while elaborating 
this point, like to answer some of the main 
objections he has raised to my paper. 

The aim of my writing ‘Photography and 
Society’ was not doing a ‘pop’ sociology, 
because I was more interest^ in developing 
a-political analysis of mainstream images 
which are based on photographic technology 
and the media. ^ calltng my intention poli¬ 
tical, L invoke here a theoretical recognition 
which has been inaugurated by feminism— 
that politics works at the level of the per¬ 
sonal. for example by means of intimate 
forms of address, using bo'dily force, terror, 
disease and/or an offer of pleasure. Such a 
politics is less obvious and more insidious 
than the *poiitics’ of the ballot, of the gover¬ 
ning of the Nation, and the battle of the 
Worlds. It produces a certain way of being 
masculine and feminine; it sets up objects 
of desire; it naturalises a mode of seeing the 
world and of conceptualising evenu and 
truths therein. In short, politics produces a 
kind of subjectivity in people—it trains them 
as subjects of a d^loping ideological pat¬ 
tern. llus subjectivity by and large, without 
any single ‘ideology manager’ produces the 
kind flf behaviour patterns suit^ to the shif¬ 
ting equilibrium of the dominant mode of 
cxpkMtation. The equilibrium is always shif¬ 
ting because at the micro level, the relation¬ 
ships of production, politics of gender, and 
of social dominance in the modern dialec¬ 
tic of caste are constantly contested and 
reasserted. 

The question Ravi asks is why have I not 
traced some of these ‘people’s’ struggles, in 
my analyris, and why have I instead homo¬ 
genised perceptions of these processes in my 
analysis of the way Amitabh Bachhan and 
SricM are perceived? Let mesay simi^y t))at 
1 envy the poise with which he asks me this 
questHMi. I tried to dq what he suggests— 
and 1 feel I have achieved a measure of 
success—in the section called ‘Hoardings’ 
where I tried to describe the battle for sur¬ 
vival being waged by the painieri It was not 
an easy task, and proved difficult to 
duplicate on demand in the section where 
I spoke of Amitabh or Sridevi. 1 will surely 
ke^ his suave advice in mind when I write 
my next theoretical essay. 

I would like to explain on the basis of 
what I have said about the politics of imag¬ 
ing, why 1 chose not to do a sociology- 


one which asks people what they think or 
feel about images either directly or indirectly. 
This clarification. I am certain, would help 
my critic understand better some of the 
forces which led to the mode of articulation 
of the ‘Photography and Society* piece. An 
attempt, in a (fifficult domain like visual im¬ 
ages, to get a direct and rimide account from 
the ‘people* of what they think, requires 
some assumptiom: 

(1) That th^ have answers ready to our 
questions, which can easily be put in words 
on demand, and that the answer is a true 
indicator of thdr fe^ingt and of their 
understanding of the rituatkMi: this is the 
least damaging assumption, though it may 
well be false Visual statements ate noto¬ 
riously difficult to enunciate in speech, 
though they work on us with tremendous 
force and directness. On the other hand, we 
may assume that people have a ‘false con¬ 
sciousness’ and go on to the cpmidetely un¬ 
warranted conclusion that therefore we; who 
know the troth, have the right to unilat^ly 
interpret and translate their misunderstood 
perc^ions. I cannot imagiiK a mote 
darruging study than one done vrith this last 
assumption in mind. 

(2) That the investigator has free access 
to tlw views of people; on topict about which 
they m^ be sensitised (I 9 the politics of 
their situation) as being private, personal or 
even dangerous to thdr lives (for e g, infor¬ 
mation during riots). It is true that inter¬ 
viewees may refuse to answer our questions 
but 1 believe that sodal protocols--eqiecially 
those of ‘common peopled—should not be 
challenged without much thought and pre¬ 
paration. The private domain should be 
questioned no doubt, but it should be 
shifted, displaced by an engagement and by 
the critique which emerges from this 
engagement. 

(3) That the best mode of political 
‘dmiopment’ is to study the people from 
above; and thus formulate a draft plan for 
thdr upliftmem by idling them that politics 
and idrology work on them thus and there¬ 
fore, they must follow the battle strategy we 
offer. I thoroughly disagree with this kind 
of presumptuousness, and fed that any such 
action should emerge through an informed 
political dialogue 

These are some of the more generous 
assumptions I could think of and I found 
all of them problematic. Therefore; I dedded 
to do a political paper, with the intention 
of raising questions in a provocative manner, 
so that some debate may be sparked ofL As 
I put it in an introduction to another paper 
which I wrote then, they were “...more 
pditicai inviuuions to concUircnoe, disagree¬ 


ment and debate than sociological descr^ 
lions of a universal truth’’.' 

But there were problems here loo. 

On the one hand, I had not at that tiriK 
an adequate command of the problem to 
‘simplify’ the issues involved. Rather than 
treat this only as a persoiud limitation, I 
hope Ravi will permit me to advance a 
political explanation which will share the 
burden of his charge that my paper was full 
of ‘jargon’. Simple speech of the ‘common 
folk’ is often demed adequate to the needs 
of any situation; such speech and the com¬ 
mon sense it produces, is usually seen to be 
capable of sophisticated judgments—the 
jury system of the US functioiu oq the basis 
of this premise My own position on pcditics 
is based on a distrust of cmnmon sense, and 
that much of the common speech on which 
it draws, as being the most easy, lazy and 
complicit mode of thinkii^ that permits ui 
to Imp the peace with our diverse and 
multiform, every-day atrocities in one do-, 
main or another. One only, has to probe 
below the surface of many of the assump¬ 
tions regarding caste, and of basic comic- 
tions regarding gender issues to see this. An 
example from the former would be the ‘ob¬ 
vious lack of merit’ of reservation candK- 
dates, and that of the latter would be the 
dismissal of serious health problems of 
women as the outcome of ‘feminine exagge¬ 
ration and hyateria’. I feel that in some si^ 
jects more thu others, simple speech is load¬ 
ed against theoppres^ vrith attitudes, pre¬ 
judices and pat answers that erase the qmoe 
of any contradictory bpinkm or petoqrtioiL 
Doubtless, the same forms of daily diseouise 
like anecdotes, fables, proverbs, etc, which 
serve oppressive ends are used ndrv^vely 
too, in subaltern qieech. The problem arises 
predsdy because there it no simple; single; 
continuous or straight (in short Euclideao) 
division between the doininam and sidrattern 
(or subordinate) which works homogeneous¬ 
ly with respect to class, caste and gender. A 
subversive caste anecdote nuQr well be laced 
with a deep arai-feminitm vri^ a subaltern 
feminist discourse may well display rabid 
caste prejudice—unless the conunon ^leedi 
which is used is questioned, critiqued and 
shaped to meet the required oidt: seriout ef¬ 
forts are being made by Dalt political ac¬ 
tivists, and feminists in this direction in a 
local and spedfle maimer espedaily after the 
Mandal debate. In this context, I feel that 
hastily adopting simplicity as a critical 
choice in deiding with a new and extremdy 
forceful mode of discourses—that of visual 
images—without adequate thought would 
lesult in falling into age-oid traps of oppre t - 
sion. Ditfiadt^sfctch couIrL from this 
polhkal perspective; be that which threatens 
our commoiily held benign perceptions of 
comfortable prejudices and oppressions. Let 
me however, not claim that I am difficuit 
because I am being genuinely effective in 
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ehadenginc conunoii noniu. B 
pie Bad euiiy undentood ipcech was not 
avaibMe to me emi for my ovm ihMcIng, 
Bad therefoK I wu (breed to leson to jaiion 
ia Mder to acquire a slippery hold on to 
udutevcr geins I won. 

On the other hand, I had to remember 
thatlhe simfde speech of everyday common 
scaae was not something produced in a 
vacuum among free individuals in a dimen¬ 
sionless social space. It was intimately and 
complexly interlinked with many lev^ of 
discoiui^ of advertising, ‘popular liteiaiure^ 
sdenoes, theory; etc It was stgrpotted by the 
logic of capital, the dialectic of caste, the 
laws’ of gendCT, by the autitutions of 
seknoe and by the them^ of major philoso- 
phical schools. Jargon is often the result of 
the need to ensure that siich multiple levels 
of discourse are addressed in a manner 
which permiu the survival of the aigument 
being made This much said, however, let me 
also add that I too feel that there is an in¬ 
citement to jargon, in much of the institu¬ 
tionalised space of writing. Enulition is also 
often mistaken for the number and length 
of footnotes in a papn-, of which my paper 
had a surfeit. There is no justification for 
complacency legarding incomprehensibility, 
at the same time there is no easy wqr out 
of the situation. We would have to wait for 
revolutioo in order to ensure that pieces are 
completely and directly comprehensible to 
all who nmi them—indeed even to have a 
fisherwoman who "can criticise after 
dinner".^ Meanwhile however, let me sub¬ 
mit that repetitions of Ravi's charge of 
‘jaigonism’, and different articulations of my 
response to it are a necessary dialectic for 
the production of a mode of speech which 
is accepuble comprehensible and effective 
Obviously it implies commitment from the 
participants—on the one hand, at least 
enough to write a response to a paper which 
is ‘jargonistic’ and on the other hand to have 
an editorially committed reservation of 
space and effort which is required to publish 
imd foster different levels of these debates 
in a journal. This is why 1 feel that at least 
ime purpose of my writing ‘Photography 
and Society’ was served by the publication 
of Ravi Srinivas’ response. 

Using whatever arguments I have made 
iBgarding politics, let me make some obser- 
witions regarding the photographs of the 
riot, and of Sridevi’s caste 

During the December 1990 nots bf 
Hyderabad, when some relief committees 
toured the old chy in periods of curfew, they 
found as usual, that the people, i e schedul¬ 
ed castes (municipal workers), backward 
class (paidhis) and the poorer Muslims, were 
the most common victims of attacks ^ the 
other community. Estimates later put the 
Communally ba l anc e d’ number killed at 
around nearly 300. Newspapers were print¬ 
ing pksum ofthetlead, and writing repons 
of various kfauk Some were neutral, follow¬ 
ing poUoe instructions requisite for the 
maintenance of order in the Old City, others 
making indtntory remarks of different 


kinds. Recent interviews wRh crime jour¬ 
nalists show that much of journalism con¬ 
cerned with violence and tension tends to 
hush up any problematic or troublesome 
news on the advice of the police Unfor¬ 
tunately unrecorded investigations at that 
time revealed that retaliatioiu often depend¬ 
ed on news in the papers. We can only guess 
that this worked by means of inferences 
regarding the community of the dead, based 
on photographs and place descriptions. At 
the same timo talk in the dty, during the 
peaks of tense living at this tinie; incessantly 
stressed the incorrigible ‘nature’ of the 
Muslim mind which was causing this trou¬ 
ble. This was again the ‘people’ talking. My 
problem in my paper was therefore; how to 
theorise the reading of neesphotographic 
iriMges in a way which permits us to desmbe 
the contradictions and the complex con¬ 
solidation of a dominant culturd opinion 
regarding ‘Muslimness’. Obviously, going to 
the people here was not the right solution. 
As far at Ravi Srinivas’ allegation that / was 
creating tteieotypes goes, let me just sqr that 
this was the only untinged disaj^intment 
in an otherwise provocative response. 

Let me respond to Ravi Srinivas’ cianfica- 
tion regarding Sridevi’s caste as absoluicly 
irrelevant to purposes. My Sridevi is not 
the ‘real’ Sridevi—whose sister is married to 
someone Ravi knows. I am referring to the 
real Sridevi who lives in t|iat “...luminous 
non-place constituted by the two dimen¬ 
sional surfaces pf the screen, the hoarding 


aiidthcimagiHmiMiofmarf*.lnfi)eW»tm>- 
graphy and Society Wmitshop, which 1 held 
in 1990, more than 20 nule and (enudepw- 
tkipants responded to the question ‘Nvhat 
is the caste of this mrunstream image?”* 
Most of them answered as Ravi Srinivas did, 
“no caste”. The pictures had no caste 
markers. But vrhen we reversed the question 
and asked, could this image belong to a 
woman of a scheduled caste; the question 
was an unhesitating “No; impossible. Thus, 
the casteless marker was' eing perceived by 
many people, in a way which excluded tlw 
possibility of the image being that of a 
scheduled caste woman. Thus while Wsheeda 
Rehman could be a Muslim, as could 
Khushboo, their caste—as it appears on the 
screen, on the hoarding and in the imagina¬ 
tion of men is definitely a desirable Hindu 
upper caste. Sridevi is obviously a convenient 
name for ideology. 

Notea 

1 ‘Looking at Fihn Hoardings: Labour, 
Gender, Subjectivity and Everyday Life in 
India', PuNicCulUue, VM 4, No I, Hdl 1991, 
pp 1-23. 

2 Karl Marx, The Centum Ideology, Progress 
Publishers, 1974, Moscow, p 53 

3 The Photography and Society Workshop was 
held m iwo sessions ui August and November 
1990 it was sponsored by the Anveshi 
Research Centre for Women's Studies and 
funded by the ICSSR Southern Regional 
Centre. 
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Now, a distinctive housing scheme 
from Unit Ihist. 


How will the Ncheme work^ 
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who will f!i\( \ou a loan llirif Imic' 
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lour lini( s afU'i scion voar* Innds 
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by IT1 
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surplus it will lx paid to the 
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1 1 1 years 

• No dividend will b( dii hired 
Iniomi lariiedwill lx ploughed 
hack for capital apprei lation to 
rc (lav loan and interest 

foi Ini hrcicliiin contact any Lnit trust 
office t liief Representative Agent or 
IIDH onici 
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IK>LITICAL ECONOMY OF GROUNDWATER IN GUJARAT 
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' Moh' a unique securi^plan from LJC ^ 
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Ground%vater Crisis 

Inequity and over-exploitation are two importani aspects of the growing 
problem of groundwater st.ari.iiy in <>ujarat The mosi alarming signs of 
this crisis are the decline of water ubies, the spreading of salinity and 
the increase of fluoride levels if this trend continues, large parts of 
Gujarat will soon succumb to the forces of desertification The growing 
inequity in groundwater use is both a critical lonsequence and 
a major cause of over-exploiiation 4-142 

Inherent tensions exist between equitable access to groundwater 
resources and management options to ensure sustainable use Nrw 
and innovative institutional approaches ate required which can 
incorporate both equity and sustainabiliis A171 

Lessons of Ayodhya 

Administrative measures in themselves wilt not suffice to meet the crisis 
If the masses are to be weaned away Irom the influence of divisive and 
communal forces what is needed is a systemaiic oMensive at the 
ideational level and a recasting ol ihc soiio economic programme 2687 

While continuing to enlist all democratic foices lor restoring the 
political process.and the basic institutions that sustain it, the time may 
also have come for us to rethink our whole approach lo ‘secularism’, to 
the extent to which we can allow the pluralist model to be used 
espeaally by obscurantist forces in the name ol ‘religion* or even 
‘secularism* UK 

The failure of the left to foresee events and take action is illustrated by 
the poor numbers it mobilised in the Decembci 5 opposition march in 
Uttar Pradesh which it it had been organised in strength would have 
demonstrated the existence of a curnrnl against sectarian politics 2689 

AH economic issues have today receded to the background and are .lut 
even debated Let us put Ayodhva aside, for a relerendum, and discuss 
the conditionalities of the IMI- and how the l-f I will tie us down 
further 2681 


(Constructing;: Community 

Ihi ditempis of Congress socialism 
and suhseqiienih communism to 
rt solve I he problem of lasic 
mcqitaliis m ihi Malabai region in 
the MK and ihc 40s hdd one unliving 
ihcmi the aspiration towards 
creating .« comniuniis ol equals 
Ik hat was the nature ol these 
endeavours and how sueersslul 
weie ihese altempis' gJBS 


Rhetoric Ih All 

The Jjsvahar Ro/gar Yojana is not 
all that It IS made out to be The 
liusiriiinR aiiempts of a people's 
oigaiitsalton in Madhya Pradesh lo 
make it wiork toi Ihc people 2MI 

Never Mind the Rioth! 

Wkstcni invcstois appear lo be more 
eoneernid abnui a possible 
rcalignnieni of peiliiical lorees 
wnh suppori Imm eommumsis than 
wiih Ihc I II dlslurhaiKes and 
communal nuts 2M5 

, 4 l 4 ty, - »aa a . i ,,ai..wh..aUI , i bli i I bt a <g i 


Fiscal Tranwfers 

Since ihe basu. purpose of federal 
fiical transfers is to bring down 
vertical fiscal imbalances and 
regional disparities in the levels of 
development or income, thete is no 
logic in applying different enteru 
and pnnciples lor shared taxes 
and duties 2717 


Judicial Redressal? 

Any member of ihc public who feels 
harmed by Ihe manner the shares in 
public undertakings have been sold 
off may, ii can be mamtatiied, claim 
to have been aggrieved by the 
charade of disinsestmeni Is there 
enough ground then fc . pv. ic 
inieresi case in the Supreme 
C oun or in several high courts' 2679 


Rural Finance 

While the rural instiiuiional finance 
system has performed weft in iht fast 
two and a half decades then is 
considerable room for 
improvement A190 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 
Assault on Babri Masjid 

THE open assault on the Babri Masjid is 
more than an attack on the religious sen¬ 
sibilities of aiv particular group of 
Indians. It nuuks nothing less than an at¬ 
tempt to establish that might is right and 
to give a group of political organisations 
the monopoly over the heritage of Hin¬ 
duism and exclusive power over the future 
of India. Unless this attempt is decisively 
repudiated, the great commitment to sus¬ 
tain a diverse and democratic nation will 
itself be in peril. It is distressing for 
Indians to see the scale on which com- 
munalist sentiments are sinking roots 
across such a vast cross-section of Indian 
society. 

The leadership of the BJP has shown 
that it can resort to the politics of mass 
violence and intolerance used by 
Khalistani and Islamic fundattrentalist 
groups. In the name of protecting reli¬ 
gious rights, such groups ate undermining 
any chance of sm open, common demo¬ 
cratic debate about our future. It is 
instructive to remember that Mahatma 
Gandhi was assassinated by a fatutic who 
claimed that non-violence was antithetical 
to Hindu interests. The very same people 
who are trying to throttle the future of 
India have on occasion praised the 
Mahatma's assassin. The BJP has often 
claimed that it is a democratic organisa¬ 
tion but its practice shows something else. 
The traditions of tolerance, compassion 
and fraternity integral to all religions, and 
to Hinduism itself aic being cynically 
misrepresented for partisan political ends. 

We demand that all perpetrators of this 
ghastly deed and of all other acts of com¬ 
munal violence should be firmly punish¬ 
ed under the stringent laws that are 
already in the statute book. No leader of 
whatsoever political persuasion and no 
fanatic of whatever religious affiliation 
should be considered above the law. The 
only way to live together in harmony is 
to ensure that there is no place for bar¬ 
barism in politics, in particular, the 
members of the security forces responsible 
for or party to acts of commurtai violence 
need to be brought to book. A thorough¬ 
going reform of police forces to purge ail 
communal elements is now imperative. 
Special courts on the liiKS of those that 
deal with caste violence should be set up 
to punish acts of communal violence. 
Criminal proceedings should he initiated 
against anyone who violates the existing 
law against the use of communally in¬ 
flammatory propaganda in political cam¬ 
paigns. Unless such conditions are met, 
the law will remain a dead letter and peace 
momentary. 

The upsurge of communal violence 
always suppresses the voice of millions of 
people who have lived in peace and har¬ 
mony for generations. It is the duty of all 


women and men of goodwill to join in an 
effort to transcend the mood of hatred. 
Thu can only be done if we unhesitatingly 
commit ourselves to the ideal of a com¬ 
mon heritage. Ptiin and suffering are not 
peculiar to any ethnic group. It is only by 
uniting against the communal peril in all 
its multiple forms that we wHi forge 
ahead. 

S Ravi Rajan, Geeta Venkataraman, 
Anuradha Mittal, Rohini Banaji, 
Rakesh Kumar, Saam Trivedi, Mahesh 
Rangarajan, Jairus Banaji, Shankar 
Krishnapillai, Mukulika Banerjee, 
Roma Bhattacharjea, Sujaia Krishna, 
Vimla Mani, Nandini Ramanujan, 
Ahmed Imran, Ruhi Saith and Rumina 
Sethi. 

Oxford, UK 

Decline in Sex Ratio 

S IRUDAYA RAJAN, U S Mishra and 
K Navaneetham in the continuing debate 
on decline in sex ratios (Novembei 14) 
have observed that the steep fall in morta¬ 
lity observed among women of reproduc¬ 
tive ages, that is, in the group 25-49 in 
1979-88 was primarily due to the decline in 
maternal mortality (being 1,306 maternal 
deaths per l,00,0(X) live births in 1957-60 
to 555 in 1982-M according to a study by 
Mari Bhat et al). Further they concludr 
that the mortality reduction among 
females “was faster in the decade mainly 
due to improvement in the maternal and 
child health programme". 

Against this we have a recent (1991) 
ICMR Task Force study evaluating the 
quality of family welfare services, which 
has thrown up some revealing informa¬ 
tion. The study covering 398 PHCs and 
subcentres under the Human Rcproduc 
tion Research Centres of the ICMR in 19 
states covering 199 districts has concluded 


that MCH services are indeed very poor¬ 
ly delivned. Bor instanoev only in 61 PHCs 
was there more than 60 per cent coverage 
of women for adimiustration of tetanus 
toxoid and in 67 for iron/folk add 
In most cases antenatal care was limHed 
to these two components with no clinical 
examination in over half the cases, and 
hardly anywhere was monitoring of blood 
pressure, urine examination airf h*®*- 
globin estimation done. In fact, fadlities 
for such examination did not exist in most 
centres. Only 53 of 598 subcentrw had a 
functioning BP apparatus. All this would 
necessarily make for poor assessment of 
at-risk mothers and, therefore one would 
imagine to greater chances of death due 
to complications. The study observed 
poor maintenance of records all round 
and especially on maternal death. More 
than half the subcentres did not have 
delivery facilities and even in the PHCs 
the labour room was not properly 
equipped. 

Dms one then to conclude that even a 
poorly implemented MCH programme 
can make a vital difference to expectation 
ot life of women in the reproductive age 
group? 

Bombay Parma Prakash 

Proletarian Path 

WE want to draw the attention of your 
readers to the reappearance of Proletarian 
Path (cd, Moni Guha), a theoretical jour¬ 
nal which must be well known to the older 
generation of readers for the quality of its 
articles. The inaugural issue is daoted to 
the topic ‘On the Stage of the Indian 
Revolution'. Copies of the journal are 
available with us at (he following address; 
Post Box No 244, Patna - 800 001. 

Patna V Singh 
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In the Dumps 


T he industrial recession brought on by the structural adjust¬ 
ment programme is proving to be more obdurate than the 
government had led the country to believe it would be. Basing 
itself on allegedly favourable supply factors, the Economic 
Survey for 1991-92 had confidently anticipated a quick upturn 
in 1992-93 following a 3 to 4 per cent growth in the index of 
industrial production in 1991-92. Actual growth last year was 
only 0.9 per cent and all indications are that the government’s 
goal of a S per cent rise in the industrial production index in 
the current year will similarly be missed by a sizeable margin. 
The index has gone up by 2.1 per cent in the first four months 
of this year (April-July). While the ’mining and quarrying’ group 
has shown a growth of 4.4 per cent and ’electricity’ of 4.7 per 
cent, the rise in the index for ’manufacturing’ itself has been 
no more than 1.2 per cent. But even this papers over the acutely 
recessionary conditions in a range of major industries. 
Automobiles of all types (except jeeps), consumer electronics, 
steel ingots, aluminium, copper, cotton and jute textiles, fer¬ 
tilisers, cement, some items of petrochemicals and large segments 
of the electrical and non-electrical engineering industries have 
all suffered significant declines in output in the first four to six 
months of 1992-93. Reports also suggest large-scale stockpiling 
of iinished goods in many industries in the first half of the year. 
Crude oil production too has suffered a setback, presenting a 
serious problem for the medium term. 

Spokesmen of industry have sought to pin the blame on high 
interest costs and have been demanding a lowering of interest 
rates together with easier availability of commercial bank credit. 
It is doubtful, however, that freer flow of commercial bank oedit 
is the answer to the problem. As it is, banks and their bigger 
borrowers hardly observe prescribed inventory and receivables 
norms. Any further injection of bank credit without effective 
solutions to the demand and supply problems constraining in¬ 
dustrial activity is only likely to burden industry with unsus¬ 
tainable levels of bank debt and expose the banking system to 
further grave risks. While there is a case for a review of interest 
rates, it is rates applicable to investment capital which need to 
be brought down rather than those on inventory or short-term 
capital. Industry’s contention that interest cost now amounts 
to over two-thirds of the corporate sector's gross profits has to 
be taken with some caution. First, interest burden on industry 
is heavy only partly because of the raising of interest rates; the 
burden has grown as much or more because of the high levels 
of debt finance that the corporate sector has taken recourse to. 
Sceond, the ratio of interest payments to gross profits is a 
misleading indicajpr because (a) interest is a deductible expen¬ 
diture for tftx purposes, and (b) gross profits are generally 
understated in the companies’ books. Be that as it may, while 
(here may be a case for reducing interest rates, particularly on 
long-term borrowing for investment, the authorities have to 
resolve the dilemma that this would not quite square with 
tlw deflationary monetary and fiscal policies which they arc 


committed to as part of the stabilisation and structural adjust¬ 
ment package. 

What private sector industry as well as the government have 
been most reluctant to acknowledge is the role of cuts in public 
expenditure in general, and public investment in particular, in 
the current industrial recession. The government has allowed 
Itself to be tied to inflexible targets of reduction in its gross fiscal 
deficit—from 8.4 per cent in 1990-91 to 6.5 per cent in 1991-92 
and further to 5 per cent in 1992-93. Commitment to ’reform* 
of the tax system, including significant reductions in customs 
tariffs, has imposed an additional coiBtraint in this regard. What 
industry is facing as a result is not just a recessionary phase; 
there have taken place basic changes in the structure of demand 
for industrial pr^ucts, as government expenditure and public 
investment have been curtailed. Expansion of private sector in¬ 
vestment and economic activity, which it is hoped will offset 
the contraction of government outlays, will be slow in coming 
and its impact will also be structurally different. A contributory 
factor to this forcible structural transformation of domestic in¬ 
dustry has been the quick-fire import liberalisation insisted upon 
by the country's external creditors led by the IMF. 

Denying that the sharp cuts in public investment have been 
responsible foi the slackening of demand for industry, govern¬ 
ment spokesmen have sought to point out that the aggregate 
investment to CiDP ratio has been maintained. This is not quite 
correct factually; there was some fall in the investment rate in 
1991-92 and it is unlikely that 1992-93 will see a step-up in overall 
fixed investment, in any case, there can be no doling that public 
expenditure has shown sizeable declines in 1991-% and l9%-93, 
with by far the sharper cuts coming in capitel spending. The 
central government’s capital expenditure, which had been grow¬ 
ing at the rate of 10.3 per cent per annum between 1985-86 and 
1990-91, is expected to show an absolute decline of 21.3 per cent 
in 1991-92 and 1992-93. Development expenditure on the revenue 
side too has been curtailed; such expenditure was growing at 
the rate of 17.8 per cent per annum between 1985-86 and 1990-91, 
but would rise by just about l.l per cent per annum in the follow¬ 
ing two years, which would amount to a sizeable fall in real terms. 
Overall development expenditure would be lower by about 3.2 
per cent between 1991-92 and 1992-93 even in nominal terms. 

Considenng that over the years more than 50 per cent of gross 
investment in the economy has been taking place in the public 
sector, the adverse impact of so sharp a cut-back in public ex¬ 
penditure on the demand for industri^ goods should not be dif- 
fkuli to imagine. In the case of the cement industry, for instance, 
government purchases have come down from about 40 per cent 
of total output to just 15 per cent due to the tapering off of 
funds available for developmental and construction activities. 
Most cement manufacturers have had to cut production by as 
much as 20 per cent. The curtailment of development activity 
has similarly affected the demand for a large num^ of engineer¬ 
ing industries 
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It niiiy be argued tbat any macro¬ 
economic stabilisation proarbrnme wilt en¬ 
tail reduction of public expendhuK and 
hence some adverse consequences for the 
level of developmental activity. But is there 
reason to believe that in the medium term 
there would be a revival of economic ac¬ 
tivity stimulated by private investment? 
Not really. In the first place, there is the 
growing lag in infrastructural develop¬ 
ment-power, road and rail transport, 
bridges and ports—so that a return to 
rapid development will not be possible 
without expanded public outlays in these 
areas. Secondly, there is as much need for 
enlarged public spending on social in¬ 
frastructure; such as education and health, 
without which effective labour participa¬ 
tion and increases in labour pr^uctivity 
would not take place. The economy, in 
other words, will continue to pay the price 
for many years to come for the govern¬ 
ment haWng caved in to the pressures for 
structural adjustment instead of making 
carefully planned and gradual reduaions 
in public expenditure so as to minimis j the 
adverse effects. Despite having an 
etaborate planning machinery, no attempt 
seems to have been made to link the 
reduction in government expenditure to 
real sector development issues, current 
and prospective; 

The neatest danger of all is the adverse 
impact in terms of poor employment 
growth in non-farm activities which is 
likely to further constrict the domestic 
market for a large variety of industrial 
goods. Even if private sector investment 
should pick up, the absorption of labour 
is unlikely to expand commensurately. 
Available evidence points to continued 
labour displacement in the organised seg¬ 
ment of the private sector. For instance, 
the ICICI study of 518 assisted com¬ 
panies, whose gross fixed assets, net 
worth, net sales and profits before and 
after tax grew at rates ranging from 16 
to 26 per cent during 1990-91, shows an 
absolute fall in the number of persons 
employed by these companies from 
8,28,116 in 1989-90 to 8,20,398 in 1990-91. 
Some additional employment may have 
bm created in auxiliary units and acti¬ 
vities but that would only go to make up 
for the displacement of labour from the 
oiganised sector. Further, given the level 
of wages in the unorganised sector, the 
incomes so generated would hardly make 
much impact on the demand for industrial 
products. The prospect for the next few 
years is thus clearly of a sireable increase 
in the backlog of unemployment and a 
narrowing of the demand ba.se for in¬ 
dustrial products, except perhaps for some 
elite consumption goods, though even in 
respect of th^ there are signs of market 
saturation as well as of import liberalisa¬ 
tion having begun to hurt domestic 
producers. 


ARTICLE 336 

Lack of Clarity 

ON one point, there is bound to be near 
unanimity amongst the various shades of 
politicai opinion in the country: whatever 
the gravity of the occasion, the present 
prime minister is a rriuctant journeyman. 
He has persisted in his claim that he did 
not move against the government of Uttv 
Pradesh before the horrendous event in 
Ayodhya actually took place because he 
was chary of making s^itrary advance 
use of Article 356 of the Constitution. 
AMl Behari Vajpayee could thus almost 
get away with his version of black 
humour: it was the failure of the head of 
government in New Delhi to send in cen¬ 
tral forces when the demolition of the 
mosque began which is responsible for the 
tragedy that has engulfed the nation. In¬ 
dications are not lacking either that the 
dismissal of the remaining three BJP-ruled 
sure administrations, in the wake of the 
grim developments subsequent to the 
destruaionof the Babri mosque, was not 
at the prime minister's own initiative; he 
was pressurised by both the non-BJP op¬ 
position and important sections within his 
own party. The Bharatiya Janata Party 
itself is, entirely expectedly, making the 
most of what is, on the face of it, an anti¬ 
democratic measure. 

The special provisions in the Constitu¬ 
tion, conferring almost arbitrary powers 
upon the president, that is, the union 
government, to get rid of a state administ¬ 
ration not to its liking, are; there can hard¬ 
ly be any question, against all democratic 
norms. Th^ provisions have been grossly 
misused in the past; state governments 
have been removed from office umpteen 
number of times on the silliest and most 
insulting pretexts by the regime at the cen¬ 
tre so as to serve its self-seeking purposes. 
Most parties in the opposition, particular¬ 
ly those belonging to the Left, have been 
in the forefront of the campaign to banish 
Article 356 of the Constitution, the cen¬ 
trepiece enabling such devilry. The 
Sarkaria Commission, notwithstanding its 
namby-pamby style, drew attention to 
.several instances of gross misuse of the 
Article. It was persuaded to make the 
following placatory-to-both-.sides-of-ihe- 
debate recommendation: “Article 356 
should be used very sparingly, in extreme 
cases, as a measure of last resort, when 
all available alternatives fail to prevent or 
rectify a breakdown of constitutional 
machinery in the state. All attempts 
should be made to resolve the crisis at the 
state level before taking recourse to the 
provisions of Article 356. The availabili¬ 
ty and choice of those alternatives will de¬ 
pend on the nature of the constitutional 
crisis, its causes and the exigencies of the 
situation. These alternatives may be 
dispensed with only in cases of extreme 


emofency iwbere flailure Write 
union to Wte immediate action under Ar¬ 
ticle 356 will lead to disastrous conse¬ 
quences!* 

A number of issues come to the fore. 
In view of the past history of how it was 
applied. Article 356 has an aura of dis- 
reputWility about it. There should be 
some more overtly democratic procedures 
evolved to ensure that the constitutional 
processes of this nation appear to be less 
authoritarian and the relationship bet¬ 
ween the centre and the states is placed 
on a healthier footing. The citizenry in 
particular regions of this vast, complex 
country must not feel trampled upon by 
the juggernaut of an overbraring central 
administration. A more crediUe, less of¬ 
ficious alternative to Article 356 has to 
emerge That the Iblugu Desam Fatly in 
Andhra Pradesh, despite its being a for¬ 
mal constituent of the National Front, 
vociferously protested against the dis¬ 
missal of the BJP governments need not 
therefore be attributed entirely to its 
supreme leader's reportedly surreptitious 
support to the cause of Hindutva. He 
might well have been recollecting in non- 
tranquillity the great injustice that was 
done to him and his party in 1984 through 
the thoroughly unscrupulous misuse of 
Article 356. And it is not surprising that 
the Dravida Munnetra Ka/hagair as well 
as the Al ADMK have reacted in an iden¬ 
tical manner in Tkmil Nadu. 

On the other hand, since New Delhi has 
sat upon the Sarkaria Commission’s 
recommendations, the Article is still ex 
tant, and its use on the present occasion 
cannot be dismissed as unconstitutional. 
Certainly the removal of the BJP govern¬ 
ments has been entirely accoiding to law. 
The crux of the issue is whether the deci¬ 
sion is also legitimate. The centre as well 
as the non-BJP oppositioii would be on 
a strong wicket were they to lean, in this 
context, on the Sarkaria Commission’s 
specific recommendation. The ‘exigencies 
of the situation’ as had developed follow¬ 
ing the outrage at Ayodhya are beyond 
dispute. There is also hardly any doubt 
that a failure to act against the BJP 
ministries would have had ‘disastrous con¬ 
sequences’ for not just the constitutional 
machinery, but for the existence of the na¬ 
tion itself. 

The lacuna of Article 356, it would 
seem, is not what the prime minister has 
stated it to be. nor in its operational in¬ 
tent, but in its failure to lay down the 
ground rules for the vindication of that 
intent. The Article talks of the circum¬ 
stances of a breakdown of the ’constitu¬ 
tional machinery’ taking place, and the 
Sarkaria Commission reiterates the point. 
But, as several past instances have 
demonstrated, such a ’breakdown’ of the 
constitutional machinery can in fact be 
manipulated by the centre. A full-fledged 
promulgation of Emergency under the 
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piovilioii vf Artkfe SS2 wouhi df course 
provide the centte with the «libi of cither 
external acgression or grave internal 
disturtwnces or both for enabling it to 
strike down a state government which is 
bent upon destroying the nation. Follow¬ 
ing Indira Gandhi’s famous exploits, 
dmocratic opinion in the country has 
continued to look askance at the whole 
content of the Emeigency provisions in 
the Constitution, and in any case in the 
present instance Article 352 has not been 
invoked. The lacuna in the constitutional 
arrangements nonetheless does not go 
away. 

Clearly, the exigencies of the present 
situation are much graver than a mere run- 
of-the-mill breakdown of the constitu¬ 
tional machinery; the events at Ayodhya 
and their aftermath have threatened to 
engineer the breakdown—and collapse— 
of the nation itself. The legitimacy of 
what the centre has done should be sought 
in the need to thwart a threat of this 
nature. If the RSS, Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad and Bajrang Dal elements who 
controlled the BJP governments in the 
slates of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh were 
not immobilised, this nation would have 
been hurtled tomud the direction of total 
destruction. Whethei that denouement 
can still be averted remains a question. 
But for the union government not to have 
acted in the manner it did to save the 
union would have been an unpardonable 
dereliction ot duty. 

Unfortunately, neither in the discus¬ 
sions in parliament nor outside has this 
basic issue been clearly spelled out. The 
Left parties supporting the use of Article 
356 to dismiss the BJP governments might 
yet rue in future this lack of clarity in the 
justification ot then stance proffered to 
the public The so-called secular front is 
a non-surter and the Congress party, both 
to protect the flow of external aid from 
the capitalist west and to win back a slice 
of the orthodox Hindu vote might soon 
do a somersault and discover specific vir 
turs in Hindutva. It could then well be the 
time to apply Article 356 against Jyoii 
Basu. 

IMF PROGRAMMES 

Lessons for India 

THE results of a just published study of 
IMF programmes in the period 1980-90 
make interesting reading. The study was 
undertaken by Tony Kiliick of the 
Overseas Development Institute London, 
and two of his colleagues. 

Of the 298 IMF programmes approved 
during 1980-90, the study analyses 266. Of 
the latter, over half (52 per cent) did not 
^ completed. While non-comptetion was 
somewhat lower, 48 per cent, for stand¬ 


by artaniemenis, for EFFs (ecioided fund 
facility programma) non-completion was 
the highest, being 86 per cent. As the 
authors observe: “By our non-completion 
test, and even though we would expect a 
higher slippage rate on three-year as 
against one-year programmes, the EFF 
record now seems little short of disastrous. 
It is therefore rather surprising that at the 
beginning of the 1990s, the Fund again 
began to approve EFF programmes!’ 

Given, however, the preponderance of 
stand-bys in the 19^ (2^ out of 266) and 
with almost half of them breaking down 
midway and one-third thereof breaking 
down idmost inunediateiy with little or no 
utilisation of the promised support, the 
situation even in regard to sund-^ ar¬ 
rangements could hardly be considered 
satisfactory. It is noteworthy that the pro¬ 
gramme breakdowns were concentrated 
among the severely indebted countries, 
even though many of these programmes 
were necessary preconditions for debt 
rescheduling arrangements. 

Could it he that the programmes broke 
down in such a large proportion of the 
cases because ot inadequate credit extend¬ 
ed by the Fund? While the question what 
constitutes ‘adequacy’ is arguable, the 
study notes that the size of credits receiv¬ 
ed by the non-completers “is consistent 
with the hypothesis that inadequate sup- 
poning finance is a reason for programme 
breakdown’’ Another way of examining 
the adequacy of supjwn used in the study 
IS to look at the frequency with which 
some countries resorted to the Fund. The 
study finds that “repeated assistance is 
quite common”. Over the ll-year period 
19 countries had six or more programmes 
each, accounting for 131 programmes 
among them or 44 per cent of the total. 
“Such programmes were often approved 
back-to-back or with only brief interven¬ 
ing periods!' This leads the authors to 
observe: “While the Fund should be given 
credit for its persistence with these coun¬ 
tries, its founding fathers cannot be happy 
that Its programmes were apparently 
unable to bring sustained improvement to 
their payments positions!’ 

As for the outcomes of the Fund pro¬ 
grammes where they get completed, 
especially their ability to improve the BOP 
situation of the concerned countries, the 
study's finding arc that (I) improvements 
in exports, current account and overall 


BOP we moderate in the (hort term but 
could be fubsumtial thereafter; (2) tlicrc 
is little association between Fuad pro¬ 
grammes and the inflation rale except that 
successful completers showed some reduc¬ 
tion as a group; and (3) economic growth 
is adversely affected, in the short term at 
least. 

It is commonly claimed that a Fund 
programme has a catalytic effect on net 
capital inflow. But accoiding to this study, 
“the net effect [of Fund programmes] is 
a reduced capital inflow”, the main ex¬ 
planatory factor being an increase in net 
repayments of long-term loans, in fact, as 
is pointed out. Fund credits were often us¬ 
ed to repay other creditors. 

While the study reveals weak resulu 
with regard to inflation and negative 
short-term effects on economic groiMh 
with fixed investment ratios declining 
substantially, there was “some weak 
evidence that completed programmes are 
associated with longer-term improvements 
in GDP growth rates”. 

The overall message is that “the Fund 
has limited ability to achieve iu objectives 
and to assist deUdt member countries’^ 
message that is particularly relevant to us 
in India where the ftrst phax of the stand¬ 
by programme is about to be completed 
and where the government has announc¬ 
ed its decision to seek a back-to-back 
follow-up through an EFF programme. 

AYODHYA 

The Retreat 

A correspondent writer. 

AS expected, the secular and Uberal forces 
are retreating, after having made the right 
noises against the demolition of the Babri 
mosque for the first few days following 
the vandalism. Now they are singing a dif¬ 
ferent tune. Barring one or two, the editors 
of the mainstream national papers have 
joined the BJP chorus of denouncing the 
central dismissal of that party’s govern¬ 
ments in Madhya Pradesh, Himachal 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. The expressions 
of shock and dismay at the communal 
killings in the wake of the demolition that 
appeared m the newspapers have now 
given way to shrill voices of anguish at the 
dismissal of the BJP governments. The 
BJP IS being made into a spotless vktim 
of political <vendetta, and hence deserving 


iiPn 's typesetting and production facilities arc being moved to new 
premises.' The consequent dislocation requires us to combine the issues 
of December 19 and 26, 1992 and of January 2 and 9, 1993. 

. . . 
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of nationwide sympathy. It has even been 
claimed that there was “no breakdown of 
law and order” in the BJP-ruled stales to 
warrant the dismissal of the governments 
there, totally ignoring the holocaust in 
Bhopal and other parts of Madhya 
Pradesh, from the curfew-bound areas of 
which state news of massacre of Muslims 
(with the active connivance of the sute 
police) are trickling out. One of course 
agrees that the centre, on the same 
grounds, should have dismissed the Con- 
gresisd) governments in Maharashtra and 
Assam. But that perfectly justifiable com- 
plaibi cannot be an excuse for demanding 
that the RIP state governments should not 
have been touched, particularly after what 
had happened in Madhya Pladesh and 
after the way the chief ministers of these 
states continued to flaunt their loyalty to 
the RSS, a banned organisation. It is dif¬ 
ficult to see how the continuance of state 
governments headed by chief ministers 
can be accepted once their organisation 
(the RSS to which they publicly profess 
their loyalty) has been banned under the 
Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act. 

Signs of retreat are also evident on the 
other issue of rebuilding the mosque at 
the original site. After all the initial pro¬ 
mises (by the centre) and the demands (by 
liberal intellectuals), now all sorts of com¬ 
promise formulae are being peddled. One 
is that a mosque and a temple should be 
built close together on the same spot—to 
advertise the secular state's belief in com¬ 
munal harmony! But then what happens 
to the wall and the canopy (which were 
allowed to be put up by the ‘kar sevaks’ 
after the demolition) and the idols plac¬ 
ed there? Will any government at the cen¬ 
tre have the guts to remove them from that 
spot, restore the original mo^ue there 
and allow the temple to be built nearby? 
Or will the government allow the temple 
to come up at that spot—the demand of 
the BJP-RSS-VHP axis which has achiev¬ 
ed the first objective by demolishing the 
mosque—and build a mosque somewhere 
near? Either way, such a solution-of 
having a mosque and a temple cheek by 
jowl on a spot associated with religious 
claims and counter-claims-may become 
a permanent bone of contention between 
the fanatic leaders of both the com¬ 
munities, who will from time to time 
revive the dispute to serve their respective 
political needs. 

The other formula being suggested is 
that the spot should be sealed, with 
neither a temple nor a mosque being 
allowed to come up there. Yet another sug¬ 
gestion is that a hospital or an educational 
institution be built there .Some Muslim 
intellectuals express their reservations 
about the wisdom of rebuilding the mos¬ 
que on the spot as they fear, quite 
understandably, that it could lead to a 
Hindu backlash (against their com¬ 
munity) led by the BJP-RSS-VHP axis. 


given the wide levenge forces con¬ 
tinue to enjoy under a supine central 
administration. 

But should the secular intellectuals give 
up and compromise their beliefs in the 
face of the communal threatt posed by the 
BJP? Only a few days ago—before 
December 6—they were vociferously 
demanding that the Babri mosque must 
not be demolished. Now that it has been 
demolished, how can (hey refuse to 
demand its restoration, and seek instead 
escape routes through other dilatory 
means? 

From a secular point of view, the Babri 
mosque was a historical monument, 
which long ago should have been declared 
by the centre as a national monument 
under the care of the Archaeological 
Survey of India (as has been done in the 
case of many other Hindu, Buddhist or 
Muslim shrines of ancient origin in dif¬ 
ferent parts of our country). From the 
same secular point of view, if such ancient 
structures (whether the Hindu temple of 
Jagannath in Puri or the Muslim Jama 
Masjid in Delhi, which in their historical 
importance rise above narrow religious af- 
filialions) are destroyed, by natural 
calamities like earthquakes or by deli¬ 
berate vandalism, should not historians 
and archaeologists demand their restora¬ 
tion in their original shape? Historically 
important churches and cathedrals, des¬ 
troy in Europe by bombings during the 
Second World War, have been renovated 
and restored according to their original 
plans. Yet here in India we find our 
leading historians, archaeologists and in¬ 
tellectuals acquiescing, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, in the BJP’s political ganw of turning 
its demolition of an ancient monument in¬ 
to ifait accompli Why do they refuse to 
demand the restoration of the Babri 
mosque on the same spot, as a historical 
structure to be declared as a national 
monument under the Archaeological 
Survey of India? 

WEST ASIA 

Fresh Setback 

THE decision by Israel to deport over 400 
Palestinians, grossly violating UN conven¬ 
tions and international law, and the 
response of Lebanon have not only left the 
f^destinians-in-cxile in hostile territory but 
has put Israel in a bind, even if only tem¬ 
porarily. More unfortunately it has put the 
Palestinians in a position where th^ have 
had no choice but to withdraw from the 
peace talks. While it is true that the talks, 
especially between Israel and the Palesti¬ 
nians, have hardly made progress, it is 
clearly necessary to keep the ‘peace' pro¬ 
cess going. 

The deportation decision came as pari 
of a clamp-down on Hamas, an Islamic 
fundamentalist group based in Gaza 
which claimed responsibility for killing six 


lara^ soicBm aiffy tbk aiKinth. bn 

perhaps sharply chaNenged the Jewish 
state was the kidnapping of an laneii 
soldier from Aviv and his subsequent 
death. The reprisal thus had to be em¬ 
phatic Hie Pslestinians. most of whom 
are from the local university in Gaza, have 
been expelled for two years. It is not so 
much the expulsion itself but the fact that 
Israel did not follow any norms and pro¬ 
cedures which appears to have prompted 
international criticism. The deportees 
were not served prior orders and the 
government did not even wait for (be deci¬ 
sion of the supreme court which vras 
deliberating on an appeal against the 
deportations. The deportees were pushed 
across the border handcuffed and blind¬ 
folded into what Israel terms the security 
zone in south Lebanon. Lebanon, which 
has earlier accepted Mestinian defxmees, 
has protested i^nst the act calling it a 
violation of its sovereignty. Lebanese 
troops have blocked the deportees’ 
passage out of the no-man’s land. The 
deportees are thus stranded on a strip of 
cold, inhospitable territory. Israel has 
blocked all -moves by the International 
Red Cross to provide humanitarian aid to 
the deportees. The expelled Palestinians, 
on the other hand, are determined to stay 
put till Israel allows them to return to their 
homes and families. 

The UN security council unanimously 
approved a resolution condemning Israel 
and ‘ordered’ it to ensure the Palestinians’ 
immediate return. Hie US, after con¬ 
siderable -hesitation, decided to vote in 
favour of the resolution. Meanwhile, 
in the Gaza strip tensions have been 
heightened by the Israeli killing of six 
Palestinians, including a small girl. In 
several places hundreds of ftilestinians 
protested in the streets in support of 
Hamas. A UN envoy has been sent to 
Israel to negotiate and is due to begin talks 
this week, but prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin maintains that the decision is 
irrevocable. Israel has of course rejected 
Resolution 799, as it has done so many 
others, with impunity. 

It is somewhat ironic that tlw peace pro¬ 
cess begun a year ago should come to a 
temporary halt on the issue of the depor¬ 
tations. The Hamas has from the bt^in- 
ning been opposed to the negotiations, 
demanding an Islamic state of Ptlestine. 
It has always maintained that the peace 
process is ftitile since Israel would be 
disinclined to yield on any issue. And this 
has been generally true. 

Meanwhile, it is unlikely that the UN 
mission to Israel will result in the depor¬ 
tation order being rescinded. Israel may 
however yield on the issue of humani¬ 
tarian aid to the exiles. Israeli authorities 
have decided to lift the ban on the move¬ 
ment of Palestinians from the Gaza strip 
into Israel, where 30,000 of them work, 
after almost three weeks. 
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COMPANIES 


Conflicting Signals from Foreign 
Investors 


Jainy Kapadia 

QUITE conilicling signals arc being seen 
right now about private foreign capital in¬ 
vestment in the country and, whether or not 
this is a rcHection on the new economic 
policies’ thrust towards globalisation, it has 
put corporate managements much in a 
quandary. The conflict is seen in the rather 
discouraging situation obtaining in respect 
of Euro-issues of capiul by Indian com¬ 
panies, whereas in direct foreign irwestment 
by way of purchase of listed shares on the 
market the response by foreign fund 
managers and institutional investors abroad 
is getting more crystallised. 

Grasim industries, which made its Euro¬ 
issue in November, was obliged to cut the 
size of the issue from the proposed S 100 


million to S 90 million. This was after the 
company had pulled out from the interna¬ 
tional markets earlier. Hindalco industries, 
another company of Aditya Birla, did that 
on the eve of floating the S 100 million'issue 
on December 7. And though that was due, 
as the emnpany explained in a statement, to 
“the Ayodhya developments followed by 
widespread violence and closure of the stock 
exchanges”, the flnal pricing of the issue 
before the launch was still to be derided with 
the overseas promoters. Subsequently, mer¬ 
chant banker Jardine Fleming proposnl that 
the company better reduce the issue price to 
around Rs SSO-^80 compared with the pre¬ 
vailing market value of Rs 700 of the 
Hindalco share Grasim Industries itself had 


made the issue at a price of Rs 390 against 
the market value of Rs 450 of the Grasim 
share 

Meanwhile, lata Iron and Steel Company 
IS still dithering with the proposal to make 
a $ 100 million Euro-issue. For the present, 
1 ISC'O IS well provided with resources for 
Us ongoing expansion and modernisation, 
according to its managing director, J J Irani. 
But as Irani disclosed to newsmen in Jam¬ 
shedpur on December 19, the company has 
not decided whether to proceed with an issue 
of global depository receipts, as Reliance 
Industries and Grasim Industries have done, 
oi with any other form of investment. 

Clearly, Euro-issues by Indian companies 
are not making the waves they were expected 
to make. But, on the other hand, foreign 
fund managers and institutioiMl investors 
abroad seem to be making a bee-line for the 
market here. Six of the institutions seeking 
approval of the Securities and Exchange 
Board of India as required under the rules 
framed by the government had secured sanc¬ 
tion for investing in the stock market during 
the fiist half of December. With two institu¬ 
tions authorised earlier, the number of ap 
proved institutional investors had thus swelF 
cd to eight by the middle of December. 

Fund managers have been following suit. 
J P Morgan of the US has joined hands with 
the ICICI to form a Rs 100 crore venture, 
called ICICI Securities and Financial Ser¬ 
vices, while Kotak Mahindm Finance has 
.secured a tie-up with Goldman Sachs and 
so also Credit Capital Corporation with 
lazard Bros. James Capel and Co and Jar¬ 
dine Fleming have set up their own offices 
in India, while Merill l.ynch has associated 
Itself with DSP Financial Consultants. 

What explains this evidently enthusiastic 
response of institutional investors and fund 
managers abroad? Is it due to the current 
low price-earnings ratio at which scrips are 
now traded on the market? Or is it because 
big-time players are presently out of the 
market on account of the securities scam 
and before they get free and move in, the 
organised investors from outside would like 
to seize the opportunity to step in? 

Whatever the reason as this shows a 
preference for direct investment on the 
market compared with subscription to funds 
for yield-based capital issues, it can be a 
blessing in disguise for investors but also a 
source of discomfort for managements of 
companies. 

TIL 

An Edge over 
Competitors 

TIL, originally known as Spundish 
Engineers, acquired its present name with 
the amalgamation of Tractors India with, 
the company on October 1,1984. With that 
the company also moved from Bombay to 
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Financial Indicators 

TIL 

New India Ind 

Powmex SiccK 

March 

1992 

Mari-h 

1991 

March 

1992 

March 

1991 

June 

1992 

June 

1991 

Incomr/expensn/profiis 







Net sales 

06X1 

5||2 

2165 

2202 

42 

5 

F.xcise duty 

416 

274 

367 

115 

_ 


Other income 

570 

162 

145 

142 

141 


Increase (decrease) in year-end 







tinished slock 

40 

411 

26 

(72) 

21 


Raw materials consumed 

6559 

5496 

1411 

1431 

5 


Power and luel 

16 

15 

105 

89 

17 


Other manufacturing expenses 

56 

6' 

62 

45 

20 


Labour cost 

498 

4()7 

401 

162 

11 


Other expenses 

876 

748 

176 

117 

41 

4 

Operuing profits 

1067 

676 

176 

208 

105 

I 

Interest charges 

608 

42? 

171 

156 

140 


Gloss profiis 

459 

2.54 

201 

52 

3.5 

1 

Depreciation 

58 

18 

10 

36 

104 


ProTits beiore fax 

401 

216 

171 

16 

1.19 

1 

Tax provision 

85 

— 


. 



Profiis after tax 

116 

216 

171 

16 

1.19 

1 

Dividends 

110* 

62* 

16 




Paid up capiial 

5ft8*v 

568* • 

164 

164 

2641 

2372 

Reserve^ and surplus 

790 

584 

947 

875 

20 

. 

Long icrm loans 

329 

345 

- 

- 

5913 

4771 

Shon term loans 

2319 

2244 

290 

395 

1191 

253 

Other liabilittcs 

2126 

1581 

521 

468 

773 

291 

Gross fixed assets 

1176 

1084 

1425 

1417 

8642 

4110 

Accumulated depreciation 

648 

599 

605 

675 

116 

6 

inveniories 

2064 

1908 

604 

551 

839 

548 

Of which finished goods 

1135 

1095 

145 

119 

541 

520 

Receivables 

2962 

2221 

172 

210 

39 

■> 

Loans and advances 

369 

349 

206 

311 

421 

171 

Cash and bank balancer 

191 

291 

lot 

46 

392 

929 

Invesimems 

11 

10 

22 

23 

« 


Other assets 

- 

57 



321 

139 

'Rrial liabiliiies/asseis 

6132 

5324 

1925 

1902 

10540 

’■rm 

Key financial mno^ 







Turnover lalio 

109 

0.96 

1 23 

1 16 



Return on sales (W) 

6.87 

4 97 

8.58 

2 36 


_ 

Return on investmeni (W) 

7.49 

4.77 

I0..t5 

2 73 

— 


Return on equity (W) 

23 27 

18.75 

IS s* 

1.54 



Earning per shhre 

599 

4.08 

105 48 

9 49 

_ 

_ 

Dividend (W) 

20 

IS 

to 



_ 

Book value pei share (Rs) 

24.97 

21.06 

37610 

328 70 

10.07 

10 01 

Current market price 

48.75 






P/E ratio 

8.14 

- 

— 

— 




• Including pierereace dividend of Rs 3,95,717, •• including Rs 39 57 lakh preference share capital 
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OricuttL But Iiie<fiaii 9 e of place and lume 
it not ail that there it to the company, for 
it hat carved a niche for itself in the fteid 
of diesel hydrauiic/electric cranes/carrier 
units (trucks), process equipment (chemical 
machinery) and diesel generating sets which 
it presently manufactures, while it has 
licences also for the manufacture of dished 
end and flanged ends, oil weii cementing 
units and load haul dumpers. Chairman, A 
Mazumdar, observes as he reHects on the 
government’s new economic policy, “only the 
nttest—those adio are the b«t—will survive 
the shift to market forces as they decide on 
the price; quality, technology and delivery". 

Mazumdar is confident of TIL doing tto. 
While he describes the fuiancial year 1991-92 
as siinpiy good for the company, the results 
are quite striking. Sales and profits have 
both reached new teights, the former, in 
grom figures, improving 32 per cent to Rs 71 
cron; and profit before tax rising by 86 per 
cent to Rs4 crore. This turnaround has 
followed the first ever year of a loss amoun¬ 
ting to Rs 3.98 crore in 1988-89. With the 
impressive results, the rate of dividend to the 
shmholders has been stepped up from IS 
per cent to 20 per cent. 

The rmancial results recorded improve¬ 
ment as production of cranes/carrier units 
increased from 46 in the previous year to 64 
and so also of diesel generating sets from 
81 to 93, although production of process 
equipment registered a decline from 244 
tonnes to 124 ttmnes. The current year’s pro¬ 
spects are seen as encouraging, with a still 
better financial performance expected 

NEW INDIA INDUSTRIES 

Modernisation 

Programme 

New India Industries, in photographic 
business primarily though also engaged in 
manufacture of textile accessories, has 
returned to the dividend list with a modest 
Rs 10 dividend dedared on the Rs 100 equity 
shares for tiie year ended March 31, 1992, 
after it exercised the waiver for four years 
running sinoe it went in the red in 1987 and 
was thereafter constrained by general finan¬ 
cial stringency. Sates volumes of black and 
while photoipaphic paper and converted 
jumbo roUt of coknir paper declined com¬ 
pared to the previous year. But overall sales 
income was more and operating results were 
tubsianiially better due to a significant 
reduction in input costs and overheads. 

An increase of 20 per cem was recorded 
in the turnover of the textile accessories divi¬ 
sion. This was despite the mtile industry 
passing through a recession. For long-term 
survivaL the company proposes introduction 
of state-of-therart healds and reeds, which 
still form a significant portion of the sales 
of the division. Export salm of cameras, 
photo paper and textile accessories during 
the year amounted to Rs 9S lakh against 
Rs 81 lakh in the previous year. The com¬ 
pany, haviiig consolidated the volume in- 


creaeei of the pnviotti pear, ft oonfMeht of 
significant volume and value increases in cx- 
porttin 1992-93. Import of raw material and 
stores and spares amounted less at Rs 230 
lakh against Rs 325 lakh in the previous 
year. The company successfully introduced 
two new types of photographic paper 
developed internally; namely, variabte con¬ 
trast paper and IR laser typesetting paper, 
in the local market and alw export^ the 
first mentioned variety. 

POWMEX STEELS 

Informatioii Gap 

During this year’s first quarter and by the 
close of March the Rs 10 equity share of 
Powmex Steels had appreciated on the Bom¬ 
bay Stock Exchange fiom Rs 40J0to Rs 90. 
Currently, the scrip is quoted as low as 
Rs 26. It is interesting to go into the reasons 
of the rise and fall of the Powmex Steels 
share. 

The scrip shot up first because the com¬ 
pany, which is only seven yean old, was said 
to have commenc^ commercial production 
on January 6. 1992 and, what particularly 
mattered, since it has established at Bhuba¬ 
neshwar an exclusive high speed steel pro¬ 
ject, together with production of forged im>- 
ducts, by the powder metaUurgy route, in 
collalroraiion with Austria’s reputed Bohler, 
which has agreed to provide the latest 
technology for the next five years. But when 
production was dedared commenced, opera¬ 
tions had started only partially, after the steel 
melting shop was commissioned in June 
1991 and the rolling mill from November 
1991. An imported long forging machine 
from Austria under reduced customs duty 
resulting in a saving of Rs 10 crore, together 
with a concessional oidse duty of 25 per cent 
on forged products, was commissioned only 
in May 1992. Since this was done later, the 
company also revised the date of commence¬ 
ment of commercial production from 
January 6 to Miqt 15,1992. Meanwhile, there 
was a further overrun in the project cost by 
Rs 145 lakh, after it had been revised already 
from Rs 6,969 lakh to Rs 8,762 lakh during 
1990-91, while there was in addition a gap 
in working capital of Rs 265 lakh and also 
a cash deficit of Rs 810 lakh, including by 
way of increase in pre-operative expenses to 
be capitalised. All this came to light only in 
recent months and that too when the com¬ 
pany issued notice of an extraordinary 
general meeting of shareholders held on 
September 29 to approve of a resolution pro¬ 
posing issue of rights equity jhares of 
Rs 1,159 lakh in a total issue of Rs 1,220 
lakh, and of another resolution authorising 
conversion of Rs 253 lakh out of promoters’ 
loan of Rs 255 lakh into equity and when, 
following the holding of that meeting and 
the passing of those resolutions, the com¬ 
pany published its 1991-92 annual report 
under the date of October 24. 

Even the rescheduling of the date of com¬ 
mencement of commercial production was 
made known only in the 1991-92 annual 


report and m» whendte BOM ibr Agfiihts 
issue proposal was held In September. The 
report further states that thrcompafiy pro¬ 
duced only 50 tonnes of high speed steel till 
the close of the year on Juiw 30 and ftirther 
that it was now establishing the production 
of high speed steel throng the powder 
metallurgy route, while from July 1992 it had 
started manufacturing tool and alloy steels 
along with high speed Steel in order to utilise 
the spare capacity at the sted melting shop 
and foigiiig shops. The report declares that 
with the commissioning of the long forging 
machine in May, all production fKilities, in¬ 
cluding auxiliary services, have been com¬ 
pleted. But that there was a critical lag in 
this was not commonly known till the report 
was published. Until then only the manage¬ 
ment of the company was aware of that. The 
upshot of this is that the Powmex Steels 
scrip, which in March this year was traded 
at Rs 90, is now going ab^ing at Rs 26. 
with an offer of rights shares pending for 
the shareholders. 

OWM GROUP 

Expansion Drive 

The OWM (Oswal Woollen Mills) group's 
listed companies have reported yet mixed 
results for the six months of this year after 
they had fared the same for the year ended 
March 31. 1992. At the same time, all of 
them—Punjab Con<ast Steels. Oswal Fats 
and Oils, Nahar Spinning Mills and' Nahar 
Fibres—have shown a thirst for expansion 
and for increased funds to meet the cost of 
expansion, with Oswal Fats and Oils also 
proposing a 2:5 bonus issue together with 
a nghts issue for shareholders. 

Puiyab Con-cast Steels' sales turnover, ex¬ 
cluding excise, declined from Rs 9423 lakh 
to Rs 8.000 lakh during 1991-92. Net sales 
for the six-month period April-Sepiember 
1992 also were lower at Rs 4,499 lakh com¬ 
pared to Rs 4,611 lakh for the corresponding 
period of 1991-92. However, just as gross 
profit for last year increased from Rs 490 
lakh to Rs 814 lakh, so it did for the six 
months April to September this year, from 
Rs 625 lakh to Rs 757 lakh. Profit after tax, 
but before actual provision being made for 
taxation which is deferred to the close of the 
year, for the first six months of this year has 
amounted to Rs 655 lakh against Rs 520 
lakh previously. The figure for 1991-92, after 
covering provision for taxation, was Rs 302 
lakh against Rs 139 lakh for 1990-91. The 
company declared a dividend of 30 per cent 
on equity capital increased by a bonus issue 
from Rs 117.85 lakh to Rs 235.63 lakh, as 
a gainst 35 per cent for 1990-91. An issue of 
18,75,000 12 per secured fully conver¬ 
tible debentures of Rs 160 each aggiegaUng 
Rs 3,000 lakh was offered to the share- 
holdm on rights basis and also to the piddic 

during 1991-92. The issue was owenubicribed 
and the company retained 15 per cent of «- 
oess subscription. The ddwnmres were allot¬ 
ted on Aptfl 13,1992 and with tlw ooincnioii 
into two equity shares at Rs 70 premium, the 
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'iqully enM «• oa Odober IS, IMS ia- 
cnaied fton 1U2S5« IdEk to lU«04t 
lakh, with laerva ttandiiis at Rt M72.39 
lakh againat its l,4‘n.89lakhasattheclose 
of 1991-92. 

Sales of Oswal Ms and Oils for the year 
1991-92 amounted to Rs 7,018 lakh against 
Rs 6,178 lakh for 1990-91. For the six 
months of this year they have been reported 
as Rs 3,736 lakh against Rs 3,144 lakh for 
the corresponding period of 1991-92. Gross 
profit, which for 1991-92 increased from 
Rs 1,204 lakh to Rs 1,901 lakh, amounted to 
Rs 909 lakh for the six months of this year 
against Rs 809 lakh for the corresponding 
period of 1991-92. Profit after tax, with the 
actual tax provision made^ was Rs 1,490 lakh 
for 1991-92 ^wahut Rs 944 lakh for 1990-91, 
while for this year’s six months, without the 
provision ma^ it has amounted to Rs 842 
lakh against Rs 747 lakh previously. A divi¬ 
dend of 30 per cent was dedaied for 1991-92, 
while for the proposed 2:S bonus issue the 
company has now Tixed the record date of 
January 3, 1993. The company is coming out 
with a rights-cum-publk issue of equity 
shares to part finance the cost of its writing 
and printing paper and vanaspati projects. 

Nahar Spinning Mills* 1991-92 sales in¬ 
creased from Rs 8,985 lakh to Rs 9377 lakh. 
But for the six months of this year the com¬ 
pany has reported lower sales of Rs 3.153 
lakh compa^ to Rs 3,400 lakh previously. 
But gross profit, which during last year 
increased modestly from Rs 2,020 lakh to 
Rs 2,219 lakh, has improved for the six 
months of this year from Rs 864 lakh to 
Rs 1,319 lakh. Profit after tax. but without 
the tax provision being made, has amounted 
tor the six months to Rs 1,275 lakh against 
Rs 819 lakh for the corresponding period of 
last year, while for 1991-92. after the pro¬ 
vision was made, it was the same as for 
1990^91 at Rs 1,923 lakh. A .50 per cent divi¬ 
dend was declared by the company for 
1991-92. A rights issue made last year 
towards expansion of spindleage capacity to 
50,400 spindles came up for allotment dur¬ 
ing the six month penod this year. The com¬ 
pany allotted 26,49,272 equity shares ul 
Rs 10 each on July 20, issued at Rs 190 
premium per share, leading to increase in 
issued share capital from Rs 220 lakh to 
Rs 485 lakh. 

Sales of Nahar Fibres increased from 
Rs 2,639 lakh to Rs 3,476 lakh during 
1991-92. For the six months this year they 
have amounted to Rs 2,081 lakh against 
Rs 1.581 lakh prevknt.s]y. But gross profit last 
year declined from Rs 340 lakh to Rs 323 
lakh and so also profit after tax from Rs 220 
lakh to Rs 168 lakh. For the six months of 
this year gross profit ha.s amounted more at 
Rs 221 lakh against Rs 190 lakh previously 
and so also profit after tax, before the pro¬ 
vision having been made, at Rs 137 lakh 
against Rs 110 lakh. Because of a carried 
forward loss which with last year’s profit was 
reduced from Rs 325 lakh to Rs 157 lakh, 
no dividend was declared for 1991-92. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 

Pudumj^ Pulp and 
Paper Mills 

Pudumjee Pulp and nqier Mills is im- 
plementing an expansion-cum-moderni- 
sation prognunme at a total capital 
outlay of Rs 38 crore The programme 
envisages the establishment of a 12,000 
tpa pulp mill based on jute waste/iags/ 
cotton hnier and bagasse as taw material. 
Besides, it entails the installation of a soft 
nip calendar for modernising the existing 
production line The nuun reason for in¬ 
creasing iu pulp mill ciqiacity is its 
reliance on imported raw material, the 
cost of which has gone up considerably 
following the devaluation of the rupee. 
The company expects to make a sizeable 
saving in its raw material costs. Besides, 
it will benefit from excise concessions for 
the use of pulp made from bagasse and 
jute. The project, when completed, will 
step up the company's pulp manufactur¬ 
ing capacity to 22,000 tpa and result in 
foreign exchange savings to the tune of 
Rs 18 crort per year. To part finance the 
programme, the company is coming out 
with an issue of 1035,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10each at a premium of Rs I90per 
share totalling Rs 20.50 cioie. Out of the 
issue, 1,02,500 equity shares are being of¬ 
fered to NRIs on preferential basis, 
1,02,500 equity shares to the existing 
shareholders and 51350 equity shares to 
the employees (including Indian working 
directors/workers) of the company. The 
remaining 7,68.750 equity shares, to 
which will be added the unsubscribed 
portion of the above preferential cate¬ 
gories, are being offered to the Indian 
public. The project co.st is being met by 
the issue of equity shares aggregating 
Rs 2,050 lakh, term loan of Rs I,OCX) 
lakh from ICICI and internal accruals 
of Rs 750 lakh. The subscription list 
opens on January 7, 1993. The issue is 
being lead-managed by ICICI and SBI 
CAP. 


EUora Steels 

F.llora Steels, engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of alloy steel flats, forging quality 
rounds/RCS and spedid pronies, is enter¬ 
ing the capital market on January 4,1993 
with a public issue of I8,00,(X)0 equity 
shares of Rs l6 each at a premium of 
Rs IS per share aggregating Rs 270 lakh 
to finance in part the expansion and 
modernisation of its plant at Aurangabad 
entailing a capital outlay of Rs 165 lakh. 
The company plans to set up an auto¬ 
matic sponge iron feeding system to 
enable it to use sponge iron/hot briquet¬ 
ted iron to the extent of 70 pn cent which 
IS abundantly available indigenously at 
a cheap rate in comparison with scrap. 
A considerable saving of Rs 40 lakh can 
be effected on this account. The setting 


up of 3 MVA transformers for ladle 
reFining furnace will help produce not 
only better quality steel but result in 
higher productivity to the extent of 10 per 
cent. To conserve energy, it is also set¬ 
ting up a 1,700 KVAR capacitor bank. 
(3ther facilities planned include hot saw 
machine, 10 MT ECJT crane and pollution 
control equipment. Bank of Midianshtra 
and Subhash Dalai Financial Consul¬ 
tants are the lead managers to the issue 
The shares will be listed on New Delhi, 
Itorobay, Ahmedabad and Vadodara 
stock exchanges. 

Sandeep Industries 

Sarigam Steels chief Shyamlal Yadav, 
who tappuxl the capital market success¬ 
fully a couple of years ago, is now tak¬ 
ing Sandeep Industries (SiL) along the 
same route SIL will manufacture 11350 
tonnes per annum of steel, alloy steels 
and stainless steel forgings. According to 
him. It is a composite forging plant 
together with melting, rolling, fotging 
and machine shop facilities. A furnace 
has already been set up and the remain¬ 
ing machinery is expected to arrive by 
May 1993. Commercial production is 
scheduled to commence from October 
1993. SIL projects a prorn of Rs 2.65 
crore to be recorded in the first year oii 
a turnover of Rs 30.68 crore To finance 
in part the Rs 15.75 crore project. SiL is 
entering the capital market with a Rs 5 
crore at par equity issue on January II, 
1993. 

Hisar Spinning Mills 

Hisar Spinning Mills of Shamsher 
Singh Oabra, Ram Kumar Gaig. Ajay 
Goel and Yoginder Mohan Jindai is set¬ 
ting up at Hisar, Haryana, a plant for 
manufacture of cotton yarn of various 
counts with a capacity of 2,200 tonnes 
per annum at a cost of Rs 4.98 cTOre. The 
company is importing machint^ from 
Elitex of Czechoslovakia which » ex¬ 
pected to be ready and installed by 
February 1993. Commercial production 
is to commence from March next year. 
The project is being financed with equity 
funds of Rs 3.74 crore (promoters’ con¬ 
tribution Rs 1.49 crore) and Haryana 
State Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion term loan of Rs 135 crore. import 
of machinery is to enuil an obligation 
of export to the extent of three times the 
CIF value during the first five years of 
operation for an aggregate amount of 
S I5.09,6(X). The company is issuing 
22.45 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at par and offering out of this 20.21 lakh 
shares to the public on December 21 
under PNB Caps as lead manager. 
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STATISTICS 


Vinaiion (per cent) 


Index Numbera of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1981-82 ' 100) 

Weight 

Week 

Usi 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

in 

In 



5 12 92 

Month 

War 

1992 

91 92 

90 91 

89-90 

88-89 

All Commodities 

1000 

231 4 


87 

62 

13 6 

10 3 

75 

75 

Primary Articles 

t2t 

235 2 

-04 

34 

43 

18 2 

110 

22 

49 

Rx>d Articies 

17 4 

273 5 

-01 

90 

73 

20 2 

118 

12 

99 

Non-food Articles 

101 

225 9 

-1 1 

-62 

07 

18 2 

17 0 

36 

17 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

10 7 

234 9 

— 

17 3 

too 

132 

12 3 

36 

56 

Manufactured Products 

57 0 

228 6 

02 

104 

67 

II 2 

84 

113 

94 






Variation (per cent) 



Coat of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1992 

Month 

War 

1991 

1991 92 

1990 91 

89 90 

88 89 

Industrial Workers I9K2 lOO 

243'' 

04 

too 

61 

13 ' 

II 2 

65 

91 

Urban Non-Manual Employees 1984 8^ 100 

203* 

05 

109 

57 

13 5 

no 

69 

82 

Agncultuial Labourers Julv 60 to 

\\\T 

-02 

14 1 

63 

19 3 

75 

32 

114 

June 61 - 100 













Variation (per cent in 

brackets) 



Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Fortnight 

Ust 

Last March 31, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



III 12 92) 

Month 

Year 

1992 

91 92 

90 91 

89 90 

88-89 

Money Supply (M.) 

Rv crore 

3,51,618 

2426 

47,470 

36,534 

49 560 

36 242 

37.866 

30,877 




(06) 

(15 6) 

(116) 

(18 5) 

(15 7) 

(196) 

(190) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rv crore 

1,75,456 

1,905 

11,049 

P.I62 

24,589 

21477 

>9,631 

12.771 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rv crore 

2,08,093 

1,132 

32,892 

17,028 

24.173 

14 832 

23,184 

21,686 

Net Foreign Exch Assets of Banking Sector Rs ciorc 

16,109 

-1485 

3,007 

3,4)8 

10,098 

1.519 

85 

1,033 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rv crore 

2.60458 

2,973 

41,086 

29.500 

37 916 

25.583 

26.809 

22,105 



(1 2) 

(18 7) 

(12 8) 

(19 7) 

(15 3) 

(191) 

(18 7) 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of RBI 

Rv crore 

15.420 

-1,285 

3,007 

3,418 

9,017 

1 710 

600 

-830 




1-74) 

(24 2) 

( 18 1) 

(225 5) 

( 30 0) 

( 9 5) 

(-116) 

Index Numbera of Industrial 

Weight 

latest 








Production 


Month 

Averages for 


V,iriaiion (per cent) 


(1980-81 » 100) 


(July 92) 



In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1992 93 

199192 

199) 92 

1990 91 

1989 90 

1988 89 

1987 88 

Getieial Index 

1000 

2004 

202 5 

198 2 

0) 

84 

86 

87 

73 

Mining and Quarrying 

It S 

202 0 

2112 

2020 

08 

4 5 

6 3 

7 9 

38 

Manuftounng 

77 1 

191 8 

193 1 

190 7 

1 4 

9 1 

8b 

87 

79 

Electricity 

114 

256 6 

257 0 

244 9 

8 3 

’h 

10 8 

95 

77 

Bauc Industries 

J94 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4 3 

5 4 

9 9 

56 

92 

Capila) Goods Industries 

16 4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21 9 

22 4 

7 0 

159 

18 2 

Intermediate Goods Indusines 

20 5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

56 

4 3 

11 5 

48 

44 

Consumer Goods Industries 

23 6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

63 

4 2 

65 

71 

Durable Goods 

26 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10 9 

) -I 

12 0 

■’8 

18 9 

Non-Duiable Goods 

210 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52 

7 5 

2 ^ 

62 

49 

Foreign IVade 

Unit 

latest 

Cumulaiive for* 







Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

in 



(Julv 92) 

1992 93 

1991 92 

1991 92 

1990 91 

1989 90 

1988 89 

1987 88 

Export 

Rv crore 

3 97) 

15,562 

11,576 

43 978 

32.553 

27 681 

20,232 

15,674 





(35 1) 

(17 6) 

(36 8) 

(291) 

(25 9) 

Import 

Rv crore 

5,577 

21,635 

13449 

47 8)3 

43,193 

35.416 

28,235 

22,244 





(10 7) 

(22 0) 

(25 4) 

(26 9) 

(10 7) 

Balance of TVade 

Rv crore 

1,606 

-6,073 

1,673 

3 835 

10,640 

7 735 

8,003 

-6,570 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

1 alcM 

Cumulative (or* 








Month 



In 

In 

In 

In 

in 



June 92 

1992 

1991 

199) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Number of Applicants on Live Register 
as at end of Period 

Thousand 

36,931 

36,931 

35415 

36.300 

32,776 

30050 

30JI47 

30,131 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

740 

2,574 

2,759 

6,258 

6,576 

5,963 

5,465 

5,535 

Number of Vacancies Noiifled 

Thousand 

38 

219 

253 

460 

600 

543 

621 

623 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

20 

123 

130 

254 

289 

329 

360 

351 

Income 

Unit 

1990-91 

1989 90 

1988-89 

1987 88 

1986 87 

1985 86 

1984 85 

1983-84 

Gross Domestic Product (current pnees) 

Rv crore 

4,72,599 

4,01,569 

3,50,899 

2,94,765 

2,60,03 

2,33,799 

2,08,533 

1,86,723 

Grots Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) 

Rs crore 

2.10,477 

1,99,329 

1.88,009 

1,70,205 

1,63.271 

1.56,566 

1,50,433 

1,44,865 

^ Capita Income (1980-81 prices) 

Rupees 

2,227 

2,148 

2,069 

1.902 

1,871 

1,844 

1,813 

1,790 


* For cunreni year upto laievt monih for whitK data are available and for corresponding period of last year 
** Excluding g^ and SDRs + Upto latest month tor which data ate available NA Not available 
■f 4 Provisional data 0 Quick estimates 

Atofea (I) Superscript numeiat denotes month to which figure relates, e g. superscript' indicates that the figure is for January and so on 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


Under the guise of disinvestment of the shares of public 
undertaking, the public sector, it seems, will be sold down the 
drain and none will come to its rescue. The real worth of the 
massive investments, undertaken over the past forty years, now 
amounts to a multiple of their historical value. Th<se assets are 
being gifted away as if they rure free goods of nature. As a last 
desperate measure; one thinks of recourse to law. Is there; for 
instance; a public interest aspect involved in these transactions? 


FOR reasons the unravelling of which do 
not call for any great imagination, the 
scandal surrounding the liquidation of the 
shares of public undertakings has beer 
barely commented upon in the media. The 
disinvestments that took place in the last 
Tiscal year, and were repealed under a dif¬ 
ferent garb this year, have resulted in the 
loss of a much greater sum to the public 
exchequer than the banks-securities scam. 
TIk press could not care less. Some of ihe 
press barons, it is altogether possible, have 
gained directly from those transactions. 
Even if this were to turn out to be an un¬ 
fair assumption, at least the press has not 
found the affair evocative of righteous 
indignation. There is, on the contrary, an 
undercuneni of sympathy for the predica¬ 
ment the government is in: privatisation 
is such a noble mission, the principle of 
ihe thing the authorities are doing is so 
right; in case, in the process, some slip¬ 
ups occur, the need of the hour is to be 
sufficiently broadminded. 

Our pariiameniarians are a responsible, 
reasonable species; they hate to stray from 
the straight and narrow path. Since the 
press has not found the scandal over 
disinvestments exciting enough, the MPs 
too are not overly interested in pursuing 
the matter, liade union leaders expend 
enormous quantities of energy to ensure 
that the public sector continues to occupy 
the commanding heights of the economy 
and some of the shares pioposed to be 
offloaded are offered to the employees. 
Between the polemics and action, the 
shadow falls; there is little of follow-up 
effort on their part to stall the privatisa¬ 
tion of the shares of public enterprises 
belonging to the core sector and that show 
large pn>rits. It is equally pointless to look 
towaid the direction of the nation’s 
economists: the overwhelming majority of 
•hem are, instinct, conformists: TTiey 
do not have the temerity to take cogni¬ 
sance of realities unfolding around them; 
they would, betides, consider it less than 
patriotic to question the credentials of the 
government. 


The public sector, it seems, will be sold 
down the drain and none will come to its 
rescue. The real worth of the massive in¬ 
vestments, undertaken over the past forty 
years, con.si$tine of plant and machinery, 
real estate, wmkshops and factory struc¬ 
tures, hospitals and housing colonies for 
officers and workers, etc, now amounts to 
a huge multiple of their historical value. 
These assets are being gifted away as if 
they are free goods of nature. The ex¬ 
ecutive and legislative apparatchik, and 
the opinion-creators in society, however 
refuse to get worked up. One thus thinks, 
as a last desperate measure, of recourse 
to law. Is there, for instance, a public 
interest aspea involved in these transac¬ 
tions? A public underuking is an entity 
belonging to the public domain. Whatever 
affects it, in whichever manner, should 
affect the interests of the general citizenry. 
If a fraud has been perpetrated under the 
guise of disinvestment of the equities of 
a government-owned corporate body— 
irrespective of whether it is of the order 
of 5 per cent or 10 per cent or 20 per 
cent—that fraud is at the expense of the 
national exchequer. In that event, would 
not members of the puUic possess the 
light to approach the judiciary and pray 
for the reversal of the wrong already 
perpetrated and threatened to be con¬ 
tinued with further? 

Consider the disposal last year of sclea 
lots of shares of an unnamed number of 
public undertakings which fetched the 
government a kitty of Rs 3,038 crore. The 
transactions were done in a manner which 
was in gross breach of the standard norms 
of public accountability. Bundles were 
made of assorted scrips of different 
groups of undertakings. These bundles 
were surrendered to the care of a select 
number of mutual trusts set up by one or 
two nationalised banks. The mutual funds 
fell back on the plea—and in this they had 
the concurrence of the so-called higher 
authorities—that since the bundles could 
not be unscrambled and in any case the 
shares put up for sale were not listed on 


the stock exchanges, no means existed to 
estimate the realistic aggregate price for 
any such lot. The off-loading of the 
shares, it was therefore decided, would be 
on the basis of private negotiations under¬ 
taken by the mutual trusts. In a class-riven 
society, nationalisation is no guarantee of 
non-value-loaded ethics, as we are learn¬ 
ing every day from the proceedings of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee With 
whom, pray, did the mutual trusts— 
subsidiaries of government-owned 
banks—choose to negotiate? With a cosy 
group of brokers who were on top. They 
were in fact, very chummy with the senior 
officials of the banks, of the mutual trusts 
and—now we know—of leading bureau¬ 
crats and politicians too. Prices for the 
bundled lots of shares were privately 
negotiated with these neighbourly brokers. 
True, the shares were not listed in the 
exchanges; only morons would none¬ 
theless claim that no alternative methods 
were available for assessing their current 
worth. Neither the government nor the 
mutual trusts made the least effon in that 
direction though. The price was settled for 
each lot of shares, gentlemanly fash' on, 
with the brokers, and the bundles were 
disposed of as if it was a post-Christmas 
rummage sale According to reports which 
remain uncontradicied, shares of the Steel 
Authonly of India of the face value of 
Rs 10 were sold at Rs 13. Within twenty- 
four hours of the completion of these 
sales, the brokers, again according to 
reports not refuted till today, re-sold the 
shares to interested parties at a price rang¬ 
ing between Rs 200 and Rs 400. The story 
is almost identical with respect of the 
shares of Bharat Petroleum and other 
units at present yielding inordinately high 
rates of return. The spread between the 
price at which the brokers bought the 
shares and that at which they re-sold them 
was not in every instance as wide as in the 
case of the SAIL shares, but the average 
spread for tlie entire lot of shares, there 
is little doubt, was around 1:5. This 
simply means that while Ihe government, 
operating through the mutual funds, net- 
t^ a sum of around Rs 3J)00 crore last 
year from the sale of the allotted lots of 
shares of the public undertakings, by re¬ 
selling them within twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, the brokers realised for 
themselves Rs 15,000 crore ot thereabouts, 
that is to say, the act of disinvestment was 
tailor-made to ensure the enrichment of 
a group of private brokers at the expense 
of the national exchequer to the extent of 
Rs 12,000 crore. 

The nitty gritty question is whether 
government functionaries, including 
ministers, had prior knowledge of the 
bonanza awaiting the brokers. Notwith- 
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wtvting their sunoe of injured innoceiKx; 
it is hard to believe that they were babes 
in the wood, and had no way of guessing 
the aauai vahie of the off-loaded shares. 
At least the bureaucrats were aware of the 
contents of each bundle, and it would be 
too much to suggest that they were weak 
in arithmetic In case th^ had full 
knowledge of the skulduggery taking 
place, they were without question guilty 
of financial turpitude. Mirusiers, at the 
time they take office, have to swear an 
oath whereby they pledge themselves to 
“do right to all manner of people in ac¬ 
cordance with the Constitution and the 
law without fear or favour, affection or 
ill will". R«ponsiblc officials have to 
abide by service rules which place a 
similar injunction on their conduct. 
Should it be established that ministers and 
officials had foreknowledge of the likely 
profit the broken would register from the 
transactions and at the expense of the 
Consolidated Fund of India, and yet they 
allowed the transactions to proceed, they 
were in effect doing a ‘favour’ to the 
brokers. They were thus in breach of their 
oath of offiM/service conduct rules, and 
hence deserving of retributive justice. 
They would also conceivably qualify for 
prosecution on grounds of criminality; the 
defalcation of public funds, which their 
action has resulted in, is a cognisable 
offence under the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Any member of the public, who feels 
harmed 1^ the manner the shares were 
sold off last year, may, it can be maintain¬ 
ed, claim to have been aggrieved by the 
charade of disinvestment that took place: 
whatever harms the public exchequer 
harms the interests of the general public 
as well. There is therefore enough 
plausibility in the point of view that a 
public interest plea is worth posting with 
the nation’s highest judiciary the Supreme 
Court. Or a number of such cases might 
be filed by different individuals in the high 
courts in different pans of the country, 
and a prayer could be subsequently 
broached that, in the interests of speedy 
justice, all these cases be remitted to the 
Supreme Court for decision. 

There could here be a further point of 
law involved. When the authorities 
decided to sell a cenain proportion of the 
equity of a public undertaking to private 
entities, were they entitled to offer the 
shares to only a select group of mutual 
trusts and brokers? Since some shares of 
public undertakings were being primiised, 
did not all private individuals in society, 
that is to say. each and every citizen, have 
the prerogative to bid for the shares? Is 
'*Qt such a construction reasonable in view 


of the explicit adinonltiqn of Article 14 
of the Constitution: “The State shall not 
deny to any person equality before law or 
the equal proteaion of the laws within the 
territory of India’’? 

On the other hand, the authorities 
might claim that they have the right of 
discretion to choose a particular pro¬ 
cedure for disposing of the shares, and 
they chose the modality of muttud funds, 
since it is within the discretionary powers 
of the State to arrive at such a decision, 
the consequences of the decision are not 
justiciable. This could indeed be a grey 
area involving the interpretation of 
legality, and the judiciary might not like 
others to butt in. A fair enough point; it 
is for the judiciary to give its v^ict. 

But cannot one be a shade more 
categorical in doubting the procedure 
adopted in the current fiscal year to sell 
another lot of shares of public enterprises, 
including,, once more, of the Steel 
Authority of India, Bharat Petroleum, 
Bharat Earth Movers, Madras Refineries, 
and Rashtriya Chemicals and Fertilisers, 
each one belonging to the blue-chip 
category? Instead of depending on the 
mutual funds, the government on this 
occasion decided to invite public tenders 
for the disposal of the shares. Again, it 
could be vigorously argued that it is 
within the discretion of the authorities to 
choose the particular modality for off¬ 
loading the shares, and sale by public 
tender is a procedure hallowed by both law 
and custom. Not all the shares mitially put 
up for sale were finally sold however; the 
scam has rendered the. iharket bearish, the 
bids offered were not, the government 
claimed, high enough. Only a partial sale 
was therefore effected, fetching the public 
exchequer the relatively measly sum of 
Rs 682 ctore. 

The story should apparently have ended 
here, at least for the present, l^t not quite. 
For there was a catch in the invitation for 
open tenders. A stipulation was added 
that only those tenders were to be enter¬ 
tained for consideration which made a 
commitment of making a minimum pur¬ 
chase of Rs 2.5 crore Tenders which failed 
to meet this minimum commitment were 
rejected out of hand. 

Was there not a gross infringement of 
the provisions of Article 14 here? The 
government was discriminating between 
two groups of citizens, those willing to 
invest a minimum sum of Rs 2.5 crore, 
and those unwilling or incapable of doing 
so. Individual shares of public enterprises, 
of the nominal value of, say, Rs 10 per 
share, could have been offered for dis¬ 
posal. Hundreds of thousands of ordinary 


citizens would surely have been happy to 
bid for some of these shares, and would 
probably have bidden in a manner such 
that the total realisation from the sales 
actually exceeded the amount of Rs 682 
crore the government garnered. But the 
ordinary citizens were excluded; they were 
informed that since they were not willing 
or able to make a minimum outlay of 
Rs 2.5 crore, they go out of the market 
place, they had no business to try to bid 
for any of the shares. 

The bureaucrat acting as official 
spokesman concerning the msdter could 
not have been haughtier; the government, 
he explained, was a wholesaler, and not 
a run-of-the-mill retailer who could deign 
to deal with the inferior citizenry. He was 
not merely being cheeky, he was perhaps 
flaunting a point of view which is in viola¬ 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution. 
The government, after all, is not a private 
trader; it is the numifestation of the State, 
and is subject to the majesty of Aiticie 14. 
The concept of equality before the law 
has, on the face of it, been breached by 
the manner the administration went 
about; it discriminated between two 
groups of citizens, those possessing a 
minimum load of money and those not 
fortunate to have such a possession; the 
procedure claimed to dispose of the shares 
by public tender and yet a section—the 
major section—of the public were 
excluded from participating in the tendei. 

Perhaps, on second thoughts, the 
government has realised the shakiness of 
its position. It has announced the lower¬ 
ing of the floor of minimum purchase 
from Rs 2.5 crore to Rs 10 lakh for the 
promised ne.vt series of sales. But the 
doubt remains: why should the govern¬ 
ment impose any stipulation at all? Is 
there not a weighty enough case to ap¬ 
proach the Supreme Court on this issue 
too? 

It is nonetheless folly not to take into 
account the environmental conditions. 
The parliamentarians are not particular¬ 
ly interested in pursuing the matter, the 
economists will not dare to question the 
judgment of ministers and bureaucrats; 
what is the guarantee that enough cons¬ 
cientious lawyers are around in the coun¬ 
try to take up the cause? Th^ might 
plead, additionally, a lack of time; 
Ayodhya and the resuscitated Mandal 
tangle are going to keep them fully 
occupied for the next few seasons. Besides, 
lawyers too are in general a circumspect 
lot; wild goose chases are not their 
favourite hobby. The field could thus be 
left clear for the wholesalers' opera con¬ 
tinuing indefinitely. 
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RANDOM REFLECTR»MS 


History, Politics and Economics 

Arun Ghosh 


The BJP has been vociferous in claiming that its and its allies’ 
actions have the approval of the bulk of the population. Let us 
call their bluff and call for a referendum on the Ayodhya issue. 


Time preseni and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future. 

And time future contained in time past. 

-T S Eliot 

INDIA today, as of December 16, truly 
stands at the crossroads, politically, socially, 
economically. The events of December ^ 
culminating in the events of December 16, 
take us back to 1946. No; worse. For, 
politically, after 1947, after the painful 
trauma of partition of the country, we 
settled down with new hope, new vigour 
and optimism in regard to the future. 
Socially, in leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, 
we had at the helm people deeply imbued 
with sympathy for the have-nots. Econo¬ 
mically, we had large sterling balances, in¬ 
herited as an aftermath of the war costs 
of the imperial government extracted out 
of the Indian people: 

Tbday, suddenly, we are a nation as 
divided as in 1946; social development— 
by way of development of the backward 
sections of society—is preached but not 
practised; and economically, we have an 
external debt of frightening size which is 
mounting by the day, so much so that we 
are in danger of getting into an external 
debt trap in tire near future, of the type 
Latin America got into in the 80$. And 
we know that Brazil had a decline in real 
GDP, of the order of 5 per cent per year, 
through much of the past decade. 

What Mksht Have Been 

It B no use speculating what might have 
happened, if only certain developments 
had not occurred, or if we had moved in 
some other direction. Jawaharlal Nehru 
could have attached the highest impor- 
tgnoe to education. He did not. In a 
feneration (some 25 years) we could have 
had a fully literate population. Jawaharlal 
Nehru could also have introduced in the 
Ms—4w had the authority and the su¬ 
ture—to introduce—wide-ranging land 
reform, of the type imposed by Douglas 
MacArthur on Japan, South Korea and 
Ihiwan in 1946. A^n, Javnharlal Nehru 
did not do so, whatever his ctunpulsions. 
One can on^ sute that South Korea, 
building on e^itarian land distribution 
in the rural areas and a fully literate and 
educated population, switched over in the 


70s from a policy of import substitution 
to selective, purposeful export production; 
and today South Korea is a giant to reckon 
with, industrially. 

Different experts have opined, from 
hindsight, that India should have adopted 
a different strategy for industrial growth. 
Hannan Ezekiel has been suggesting that 
India could have captured the world 
market in textiles, if only we had set out 
to do so assiduously in the 50s, when all 
experts around the world felt there was 
really no future in textile exports. Anj^iow, 
we adopted a different policy, and there 
is no point in speculating as to what might 
have happened. 

In 1963, we entered into a somewhat 
fruitless war with China, for a barren 
piece of land in north-east Jammu and 
Kashmir, at heights ranging between 
14,000 and 18,000 feet, where no Indian 
strayed, and where the Chinese built a 
road strategic to their requirements (join¬ 
ing Tibet with Sinkiang, or Xinchiang as 
it is now spelt). We did not even know 
when the road was under corutruction, 
over several years, and yet we entered into 
an armed conflict with China; and even 
to this day this is disputed territory. The 
defence budget (or 1963-64 was increased 
by 2 per cent of the GDP overnight as a 
result. It is no use speculating what might 
have happened if we had desisted from the 
temptation to treat the MacMahon Line 
as sacrosanct in that part of the disputed 
territory and settled the border with 
China, with the resources thus saved 
transferred for, say, the development of 
education. 

Nor is it any use speculating on nume¬ 
rous other decisions taken, in regard to 
PuRjab and Assam in the early 80s, in 
regard to the legitimate demand for decen¬ 
tralisation of political and. economic 
authority. We have dorre what we have 
done, and reaped the consequences. 

It is also not worthwhile speculating on 
what might have happened if V P Singh 
had contested the leadership election in 
the Janata Dal in November-Dccember 
1989 and thereby deprived Devi Lai of the 
illusion that he was the kingmaker. Politics 
might have taken a different course; and 
both decentralisation and rural develop¬ 
ment mtghi—OM can only say might- 


have started in earnest in 1990. 

And now. after December 16, it is no 
use speculating what Narasimha Rao 
could have done to avert the tragedy of 
December 6; what the situation would 
have been if he had not compounded the 
tragedy of December 6 by unconstitu¬ 
tionally—I repeat, unconstitutionally-— 
dismissing the governments of Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh. 
For. on December 7, the BIP leadership 
was deeply divided within itself; there ex¬ 
isted the possibility of forging a consen¬ 
sus on what needed lo be done in the 
aftermath of December 6. That oppor¬ 
tunity was lost. 

What might have been is a perpetual 
possibility 

Only in a world of speculation. 

—T S Eliot 

There is no merit in idle speculation. 
What is important today is to decide 
where we go from here. 

Lessons Of History 

Even though the lessons of history are 
never really learnt, we must necessarily go 
back to history if we are to resolve the pre¬ 
sent tangle And what does history tell us? 
The Aryans from Caucasus invaded India 
thousands of years back, and drove south¬ 
wards the native population. Except in the 
hilly, forested areas—where the tribal 
population lived, and still subsists, though 
now under sufferance, and generally in 
distress—the Aryans settled down in the 
fertile plains of north India, and in some 
parts south of the Vindhyas. 

The hordes from the north-west kept 
coming: the Sakas, the Scythians, the 
Huns, the Mongols and the Rathans. Long 
before them, Alexander led the Greeks for 
a brief period to victory up to the banks 
of the Indus. But he found supply lines 
getting too long and thin, and retreated— 
as did the Greeks after him—and later, 
much later, Skanda Cupu waged a rdent- 
less war against the Huns, trying to save 
‘Aryavarta* from being run orer. Run over 
it was, but other than Mahmud Ghaznavi 
and Mohammad Ghori and later Dumur 
Lang whose sole motivation was pillage 
and plunder, the others were essentially 
seeking kbensmum. They came; they settl¬ 
ed down, they intermarried. 

The same happened with those who 
came to India from the lOih/llth century 
onwards. The Aibaks, the Khiijis, the 
Ibghiaqs, the Lodis—all made India their 
home. And so did Babar from Farghana, 
and the Moghuls who came with him. 
They intermarried—Akbar’s principal 
wife and mother of Jahangir was a Rgjput 
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princess—and Akbar encouiaged liuuen, 
had Todar Mai to devise his revenue 
system, and encouraged Sufi-tsm. The 
days of the Crusades and of holy Jihad 
have long been over, though unfortunate¬ 
ly, debiiiuting wars between peoples of 
dtffetent ethnicity and religion have resur¬ 
faced in west Asia and in eastern Europe. 

But the point to note is that in both 
west Asia and east Europe the basic issue 
is tebensmum. So, indeed, is it in Sri 
Lanka, between the Sinhalese and the 
Dunils. The objective is to grab land. 
Religion is only the veneer, the excuse. 

But not so in India, certainly not in 
Ayodhya. There is no urge for lebensmum 
here. Hindus and Muslims have lived in 
peace, alongside each other for centuries. 
Thie, the Hindus and Muslims have dif¬ 
ferent religions—most Hindus believe in 
one omniscient god, though they also 
believe in difTerent incarnations of god 
(while some true Hindus can remain non¬ 
believers and still profess to be Hindus), 
while the followers of Islam have their 
own sects like the Shi'as and the Sunnis 
(and some other, smaller ones). But reli¬ 
gion was and is increasingly getting to be 
a matter of personal faith and belief with 
economic development, all over the world. 
In villages, Hindus have joined the 
Muslims during the I’d festivities; and 


Muslims have joined the Hindus in cele¬ 
brating DiwaB and Dussehra and at times 
even Holi. 

And if the Dead Sea scrolls were to be 
allowed to tell their full story, the dif¬ 
ferences between the Jews and Cluistians— 
already fairly thin—would be still further 
narrowed down. The differences between 
the Jews and the Muslims are not too 
wide; many names are common (like 
Jacob and Yakub) indicating common 
ethnicity. 

And common ethnicity is what most 
Hindus and Muslims can also claim, after 
a few centuries of life together. 

Tht Reai Divide 

The real problem, the real divide is 
among ‘classes’. There is no let up in the 
exploitation of workers by the capitalist 
class, nor in the exploitation of ludless 
labourers by large landholders. The burn¬ 
ing of entire scheduled caste villages by 
the higher caste landlords, the occasional 
reprisals by way of gruesome murders by 
the scheduled caste people of higher caste 
landlords, are motivated by economic 
considerations; both groups profess to be 
Hindus. That has been our history. 

The entire logic behind the Five-Vear 


Plan strat^y launched by Jawaharlal 
Nehru was the reduction of economic in¬ 
equity and inequalities, through the 
development of production and employ¬ 
ment opportunities. If, today, these in¬ 
equities persist, it signifies the failure of 
our plan programme. We need to work out 
how best we can reverse this situation. 

But then today nobody is even bothered 
about the real causes of the strife in Indidh 
society. Politick democracy, in the absence 
of education, in the absence of economic 
development, has led to political dema¬ 
goguery. Since economic inequities con¬ 
tinue to be large, including as between 
identified groups of different com¬ 
munities. aspirants to political fortune 
have found religion to be a convenient 
rallying ground. Support of a section of 
the population helps political aspirants to 
attain the status of political leaders. This 
is the explanation of the famous rathyatra 
all the way from Dwarka to Ayodhya. This 
is the explanation of leaders from afar 
taking up the cause of Babri masjid. 

But never mind the sociological ex¬ 
planation. The problem today is: after 
December 16, where do we go f^rom here? 
Now that issues have been thoroughly 
muddled up, how do we resolve the 
tangle? It is a tricky question and one can 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROFESSIONALS 
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Vice Chairman & Managing Diractor, Girijan Cooperative Corporation Limited, 

East Point Colony, Visakhapatnam - 530 023. Andhra Pradash. 

Vice Chairman & Managing Director 
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^•«ror>iiipiy>f impwmni. inqrniive 
10 find acccpudinity and we must allow 
ftensied emotions to calm down. Fortu¬ 
nately, the atmosphere—though adverse¬ 
ly affected by the action of the central 
government on December IS—appears to 
be capable of being changed, provided we 
can Tmd the right compromise. 

Let me, a Hindu 1^ birth and an 
agnostic I 9 persuasion, an observer who 
has a large circle of friends among both 
Hindus and Muslims, and Tinaily one who 
has no political attadiments or asfMiations 
of any kind, suggest the following 
propositions. 

First, that the act of dismissal of the 
governments in the states of Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh 
was unconstitutional. Of course, one can¬ 
not remedy that wrong now. But one can 
order fresh elections within six months, 
in early May (when the rabi crop would 
have bm harvested). It would be absurd 
to say that the charged emotional at¬ 
mosphere is not conducive to fresh elec¬ 
tions. Let the announcement be made that 
state-level elections would be held within 
six months, as provided in the Constitu¬ 
tion. That would help to change the at¬ 
mosphere. India is a democracy, and let 
us keep it such. Let us not murder demo¬ 
cracy. And if the secular forces have any 
sense, let them get together on a common 
platform. But if political horse-trading be 
the ultimate objective, that would not hap¬ 
pen. At any rate let the people decide. 

Thie, all three sutes are primarily 
Hindu sutes. But all sutes (other than 
J and K) are primarily Hindu states. The 
Muslims account for only IS per cent of 
the Indian population. Are the secular 
forces afraid of all Hindus? Then there 
IS really no hope for the country, we would 
be like Bosnia ail over. 

it would also imply hard work, at the 
ground level, by secular-minded people 
And frankly, the results would also de¬ 
pend on how these sutes have been ruled 
by the BJP. 

No matter what the odds, democracy 
in these three sutes musi be restored at 
the earliest. An announcement to this ef¬ 
fect can calm nerves. It would also give 
adequate opportunity to both groups to 
start their mobilisation programmer 

Let the Pbopui Deode 

Secondly, and since we believe in 
democracy, why not think of a ngfSmmdiim 
on this vexed issue? All the EEC countries 
are, each of them, going in for a referen¬ 
dum on the issue of ratification of the 
Maastricht ‘Beaty. Westminster style 
parUamentary denmciacy is not exactly at- 


tnoM to igiMvag crnei.iiKe Ayoonya. 
TKh BIP has been vociferous in suggesting 
that iu and its allies’ actions have the ap¬ 
proval of the bulk of the population. Let 
us call tlreir Muff, and call for a referen¬ 
dum. Since Hindus constitute the bulk of 
the population, let us find out. (That will 
also set the tradition for calling a referen¬ 
dum on vital national issues.) 1 personally 
am convinced that in a referendum, the 
votaries of Hindutva will get their 
come-uppance. 

Thirdly, since parliament has passed the 
Panchayat Raj Bill, the centre should an¬ 
nounce the devolution of all central funds 
(under central and centrally-sponsored 
schemes pertaining to state subjects), ex¬ 
cept for a minimum amount required for 
research and training purposes, to the 
states, to be in turn passed on to locally 
elected panchayats, where they exist, or 
soon after elections elsewhere. As an in¬ 
centive to the states to get on with pan¬ 
chayat elections, it may be announced that 
these funds would devolve down only 
where duly elected panchayats are tn 
position. 

1 he above has nothing to do with the 
Ayodhya imbroglio. But to the extent that 
genuine preoccupation with local develop¬ 
ment problems can take away the cutting 
edge from narrow sectarian politics, such 
a development would help. 

Finally, as far as UP is concerned an 
announcement regarding fmh elections 
could be made after the referendum on the 
Ayodhya issue suggested earlier, for which 
we need time. That is the only reason for 
suggesting this delay in respect of elections 
to the UP assembly. That is, elections in 
UP must be held at least within one year 
from December 15. That announcement 
also should be made now, in anticipation 
of parliamentary approval of the exten¬ 
sion of the president's rule in UP by six 
months. 

But I must add a personal thought. One 
must make concessions to the popular 
perceptions of the people, no matter how 
wrong they are. If our objective is to avoid 
strife, we should compromise. Some peo¬ 
ple would say that this would be tanta¬ 
mount to a surrender of principles, that 
we would thereby be helping the rowdies 
of the VHP to attain their objective. No. 
The courts can only dedde as to the 
authenticity of certain historical claims. 
The courts cannot and should not decide, 
should not be asked to decide or n.-itters 
beyond the courts’ juristhction. 

And I would plead with my Muslim 
friends: 'fodsy the histone Babri masjid 
does noi exist. Another mosque built to 
restore the statta quo ante would be a 
NaraSimha Rao replica of the Babri 


masiio. If wouKi not oe me naon muito. 
Why give Narasimha Rao that honour, 
that privilege? Who is Narasimha Rao in 
the history of India? 

No. The solution would be to get 
everybody to agree to build a temple and 
a mosque, both on the same site Their en¬ 
trances should be different. These two— 
the temple and the mosque—should be 
harbingers of a new era of communal 
peace, harmony and amity in India. In 
fact, that should be the centrepiece of the 
question pertaining to Ayodhya. A very 
simple questionnaire—Do you want (a) 
the Babri masjid alone to be rebuilt on the 
original sue; (b) a' Rama temple to be buih 
on that site, and the mosque to be built 
separately, elsewhere: (c) both a temple 
and a mosque to be built on that ute?— 
should tell us what the bulk of the peo¬ 
ple want. And most people want peace, 
harmony and amity. Leaders of both the 
Hindu and the Muslim community pro¬ 
fess the same, and they should practise 
what they profess. Once a decision has 
been taken by alt parties on this issue on 
the basis of the referendum, the courts can 
be requested to work out the modalities 
of how the decision should be imple¬ 
mented 

EtONCIMIt IbSl us Slt».TRAl'KED 

One linai, and important point: the 
government of India should not rebuild 
the mosque or build a temple. Let us not 
set up absurd traditions for a secular state 
Let the mosque and the temple be built 
by the people, it is I heir affair, and they 
should be allowed to build, but after the 
plans have been approved by the courts 
of law. and the sonsiruction work must 
be under the supervision of the Supreme 
Court. This is only because the earlier 
structure was demolished against the 
court's orders, and it is only proper that 
the court should be satisiHed about its 
reconstruction 

Can all the concerned parties not agree 
to bury this sordid incident and start 
afresh'' In any event, w'hy do we not think 
of a referendum, and see how close each 
one of us is tn what the people of India 
really desire? 

The tragedy for the country is that all 
Konomic issues—vital to the well-being 
of the people—have today receded to the 
background, and are not even debated. 
And while we squabble, we are, every day, 
inching closer to an external debt trap, 
which may cost all of us dearly in the 
future, let us put Ayodhya aside, for a 
referendum, and discuss whether we really 
need the EFF if it is going to tie us down 
to more and more of the conditionalities 
of the IMF 
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SPECIAL STEEL FORGING 
ISSUE AT PAR 


iTnli rr 


THE SHAPE OF INDUSTRY 


A five tonne pneumatic hammer, the 
expertiie of the promoters of Sarigam 
Steels, the growing demand for steel 
ingots rods billets and the latent 
potential for exports are sure to 
spell success for Sandeep Industries 
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PubklMMOfSO^^ 
Equity ShtHTM of 
■s. 10/« ooch for cosh at par 


oggrogcrting Rt. 500 Lokht. 
tor Inman Public and Nut's 


• Protects promoted by the promoters 
of SARIGAM STEELS LIMITED 
a Company vwth proven trad record 

• Prt^ct s appraised by ID BI 

• No gestation period melting division 
started commercial producbon in 
November 1992 

• ideal location-only 40 kms away 
from Ahmedabad 

• Fiscal concessions, mcentwes and 
backward area bcMfits 

■ Easylxiuidity Usbng on Ahmedabad 
Bombay Vadodara, Cochin and 
Jaipur Stock Exchanges 


The raw materials required by the 
Company include Steel Scrap Carbon 
and Alloy Steels 

These raw materials arc generally 
available indigenously However, in 
case of shortages, the Company might 



have to rason to imports which an 
subject to exchange rate fluctuatKm 

The Company plans to supply forgingi 
to various industries vu power 
generation, railways, autoinobilei; 
sugar plants, steel industry etc In case 
of recession in these mdustnes, the 
Company's performance nuqr be 
affected The Company plans to widen 
the product range to cater to the 
needs of general engmeenng industry, 
defence services and export markM 
which will reduce dapandenee on any 
particular mdustiy 

A part of the plant and machmeiy B to 
be imported WNIe adequate prondons 
have been made for oonbngenaes, 
exchange rate fluctuations could lead 
to escalation m cost 
The Company b yet to obtain NOC 
from the Gujarat Pollution Control 
Board, an application for which has 
since been m^ 


lURiHiim OmiIPnm 
Nbbb C b m i b b QMRNaai 
NoMamMORIi 

ISSUE OKNS 
FOR INDIAN PUBLIC 
ANDNRFs 

ON 11TH JANUARY 1993 


A high growtii company fwrges ahead. 


Regd Office 

Sa nd ee p House Opp SP Celeny, 
Naranpura AhmadalwdsnOM 
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WMnmoHntf MnoraotueroriHimuresHa(cniON»OFn«cDiMmian«CT raw 
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COMMENTARY 


NEW DELHI 

Closing in for the Kill 

BM 


Any front of secular and democratic forces must make it a 
paramount condition for any arrangement for defusing the 
political crisis that the government deast from negotiating with 
the IMF, in particular for a loan under the EFF. 


IT cannot be fortuitous that in the midst 
of the political turmoil and widespread 
civil disturbances following the donoii- 
tion of the Babri masjid, the IMF. World 
Bank and Asian Development Bank have 
rushed to release more credits for India 
and to initiate negotiations on still further 
loans, especially under the medium-term 
extended fund facility (EFF) of the IMF 
for completing what is euphemistically 
called a three-year programme for the 
structural adjustment of the Indian 
economy. The mainstream political par¬ 
ties engrossed in hectic moves to rearrange 
their alignments in the name of combating 
what is perceived by them to be the grave 
threat not only to political subility but to 
the very unity and integrity of the repub¬ 
lic, have let pass what are clearly interven¬ 
tionist moves by foreign agencies in an 
uncenain situation without much notice. 

It appears that the international finan¬ 
cial institutions and their political 
overlords actually consider the prevailing 
conditions opportune for them to redou¬ 
ble their efforts in India. The other pro¬ 
blems and challenges it is facing not¬ 
withstanding, the government headed by 
P V Narasimha Rao is extending full co¬ 
operation to them to push ahead with the 
IMF/World Bank reform programme. The 
international financial institutions are 
making a show of their willingness to 
enlaise financial support to India in a dif- 
fkuh phase for the implementation of the 
reform programme Both they and the 
government of India must be greatly 
relieved that the attention of the critics of 
the reform programme has been diverted 
by the Ayodhya happenings and their 
afteniuUh so that the government will en¬ 
joy greater elbow room in a crucial phase 
of the implementation of the programme 
The IMF/World Bank cmnbine finds it to 
be a copy4xK>k ntuation for advancing its 
interests, going by the dictum laid down 
by the World Bank that “governments do 


well to capitalise on the broad, political¬ 
ly short-lived mandate for reform that 
crisis confers by front loading the reform 
programme'’ and that “erring on the side 
of speed appears to be best... if political 
opportunity for reform is unlikely to last". 
Hence the decision to start negotiations 
for a massive loan under the EFF, even 
as two tranches of the ongoing stand-by 
credit amounting to S 640 million have 
been released. Side by side, as earnest of 
the co-ordinated effort in supi>ort of the 
government, the ADB and the World 
Bank have released S ISO million and 
$ 200 million respectively of structural 
adjustment loans. 

The union flnanoe minister, Manmohan 
Singh, the non-political specialist chosen 
to implement the structural adjustment 
programme, has described the Ayodhya 
happenings as another ‘aberration’ which, 
he assured the visiting president of the 
Asian Development Bank, would not be 
allowed to cterail the adjustment pro¬ 
gramme;. Maiunohan Singh had charac¬ 
terised the stock market scam too as an 
‘aberration’. Prime minister Narasimha 
Rao has played to the gallery by showing 
his anxiety over the Ayodhya happenings, 
just as he had done over the stock market 
scam. But this does not mean that he is 
being in any way less zealous in insulating 
and safeguarding the implementation of 
the IMF/World Bank programme from 
the political and social turmoil. 

Narasimha Rao is now trying to build 
what is advertised as a broad secular front 
to fi^t ^visive and disruptive forces after 
the fiasco of his ‘consensual hne* towards 
the BJP, RSS and VHP. He is seeking, 
side by side, to push forward the foreign 
designed and Tinanced structural adjust- 
meiu programme with dangerous implica¬ 
tions for the economic indqiendence of 
the country uid the welfare of the mass 
of the people For democratic and secular 


forces to fall in line behind him on this 
basis IS to invite disaster. For the left par¬ 
ties in particular to disregard this fact can¬ 
not but marginalise their position in any 
alignment of social and political forces 
committed to the development of the 
Indian economy, society and polity on 
progressive lines. 

The conditionalities being elaborated by 
the World Bank/IMF combine as part of 
their financial support for India have 
already outgrown the so-called new 
economic policies of the Rao government. 
They have acquired more and more clearly 
political characteristics and features. The 
question of signing the non-proliferation 
treaty as well as a cut in defence expen¬ 
diture, combined with ‘good governance' 
as defined by foreign creditors and in¬ 
vestors, are very prominently on the agen¬ 
da. The demand for pruning welfare 
measures is becoming insistent. The World 
Bank has come forth with trenchant 
criticism over what is held by it to be 
mismanagement of the power sector as 
well as alleged dithering over financial sec¬ 
tor reforms and has threatened to hold 
back credits for these sectors. The posi¬ 
tion of the government in the parlc)^ on 
the extended financing facility as well as 
the sectoral adjustment loans has visibly 
vreakened. 

It IS f(» the left parties and the National 
Front not to take an ambivalent position 
in the midst of a complex political situa¬ 
tion such as has arisen. Any front of 
secular and democratic forces must make 
It a paramount condition for any arrange¬ 
ment for defusing the political crisis that 
the government desist from negotiating 
with the IMF, in particular on a loan 
under the EFF. 

Combined with the sectoral adjustment 
loans of the World Bank, the EFF of the 
IMF is designed to bring about radical 
structural adjustments in the economy, in 
social rdations and in political alignments 
in the country. The stand-by credit of 
S 2.2 billion sanctioned by IMF last year 
to ease the difficult balance of payments 
position already involved commitments to 
carry out extensive and highly questiona¬ 
ble economic and financial policy mea¬ 
sures. The EFF will enlarge the scope and 
scale of the so-called reforms programme 
to include not only economic and finan¬ 
cial but also social and political-strategic 
adjustments of a far-reaching nature. On 
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the eompktion of tite pragnunitK; indSith 
enterprise in industry, servicn and 
agriculture will be at a discount. Foreign 
capital, in particular multinational cor¬ 
porations, will enjoy preferential treat¬ 
ment in the Indian market. Decision¬ 
making powers on alt matters of vital na¬ 
tional concern wilt have passed on to 
foreign agencies and advisors. Hence the 
concerted campaign by the international 
financial institutions and their propagan¬ 
dists and publicists to protect the struc¬ 
tural adjustment programme and shore up 
the faith of the minonty government in 
the efficacy and irreversibility of the pro¬ 
gramme in spite of the political problems 
and social tensions. The anxiety of the 
World Bank/IMF combine and the Indian 
government is above all to keep the doors 
of the Indian market wide open for 
foreign goods and services as well as in¬ 
vestment and enlarge opportunities for 
multinational corporations to operate 
without hindnmce in Indus. It may not be 
amiss in this context to take note of what 
Jagdish Bhagwati, advisor to the GATT 
secreury-general and now also to the 
Indian government on the implementation 
of the structural adjustment programme, 
has said in a recent newspaper interview. 
He was especially forthright that civil 
disturbances and communal riots would 
not stand in the way of the flow of foreign 
investment to India, but a realignment of 
political forces in which the ruling Con¬ 
gress party sought support from commu¬ 
nists would i^use problems. He went on 
to suggest that Narasimha Rao as the 
prime minister and Manmohan Singh as 
the finance minister were indispensable. 
Removal of either in any political realign¬ 
ment would entail “a very high cost as 
support from foreign investors, the IMF 
and World Bank may disappear”. Similar 
sentiments have begun to be expressed in 
business circles as well as the bureaucracy. 

Such candid observations from the pro¬ 
pagandists of so-called economic reform 
should ring a warning bell for those who 
are committed to left and progressive posi¬ 
tions It is disconcerting, therefore, that 
the left parties have mindlessly committed 
themselves to supporting Narasimha Rao 
and the government in the name of safe¬ 
guarding the country's unity and integrity. 
The left parties certainly did not enhance 
their status by voting with the Congressd) 
in the non<Qnridence motion against the 
government even when there was no 
chance of the government being voted 
out. By contrast, the Janata Dal and Na¬ 
tional Front parties did well to abstain in 
the voting on the motion and thus retain 
their independence and initiative. 
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Countering the ^Sangh Parivar’ 
Combining Punitive Measures with 
Ideational Offensive 

Ajit Roy 


However desperately and violently may the RSS camp strive to 
transform this country of great ethnic and religious diversities into 
a ‘Hindu rashtra’ of its conception, it will never succeed in that 
game—it will succeed only in turning this country into a Lebanon 
or Yugoslavia, only much worse. India can survive and prosper 
only by taking the opposite direction. 


THE traumatic Ayodhya events of 
December 6 and their countrywide 
backlash have yielded a considerable 
quantity of analyses and commentaries. 
They represent a wide spectrum of percep¬ 
tions and judgments, some of which are 
very penetrating, while some others are 
misleading and misguided. But even the 
best of them miss the most crucial sif- 
nificance of the recent events—that they 
represent a total repudiation of the fun¬ 
damental codes of conduct within the pre¬ 
sent polity, that they manifest an attempt 
to drive the present national-political 
order backwards by strate^c violence of 
determined and trained squads, backed by 
tactical inaction and/or support by key 
personnel within the power structure and 
fanatical violence of segments of deter¬ 
mined groups operating within local com¬ 
munities in widely dispersed areas of the 
country. In this sense, what we have just 
witnessed is comparable to the challenge 
faced president Abraham Lincoln in 
the US in the first part of the 1860$ in the 
form of the slaveholders’ rebellion. There 
are, however, two major differences: the 
southern rebels in the US were then asser¬ 
ting their independence from the north 
while their Indian counterparts are asser¬ 
ting full indepimdence of action within the 
existing s:**:. structure; and, further, the 
American rebels were fighting to retain 
their right to hold down the Black popula¬ 
tion in slavery while the ‘Sangh parivar’ 
in India is striving to reduce the minority 
populations into second-class citizens. 

The majority of the analysts and com¬ 
mentators are, however, agreed upon the 
crucial fact that while flaunting the 
Hindutva flag, the directing forces of the 
recent uprising were not concerned with 
the promotion of any religious objective; 
they were preparing the ground for seizing 
political power. They are making cynical 
use of religion, rather pseudo-religious 
demagogy based on a crude admixture of 
facts and fables for only rabble-rousing 
purposes. Because of the absolute naivete 
uid stupid compromises of the leaders of 


the present state power, the directing cen¬ 
tre of the sinister forces of socio-political 
reaction has succeeded in forging a wide 
phalanx of aggressive formations with the 
sadhus and sants at the front and lumpen 
elements trained and guided by ex-military 
personnel as the effective spearhead, 
sustained by a large segment of backward 
Hindu masses, primarily in the so-called 
Hindi heartland linked through emotive 
ethos. The BJP parliamentarians and the 
governments in the four northern states 
were allotted the tasks of providing the 
camouflage cover in the fird instance and 
paralysing state intervention at the crucial 
moments later on. 

Fortunately for the country, most of the 
leading intellectuals and many of the 
major national dailies have on the whole 
taken the correct position of opposing 
fanatic vandalism. The series of opinion 
polls taken so far has also reveal^ that 
an overwhelming majority of the popula¬ 
tion in the urban areas are against the act 
of vandalism. But whether by design or 
due to misjudgment, some leading 
newspapers have also lent their columns 
for whitewashing the crime These exer¬ 
cises peddle the usual and hackneyed stuff 
such as the presence of ‘pillars with Hindu 
carving* within the Babri Masjid and the 
’spirit of Mother India symbolised by the 
idol of Ram Lalla* illegally placed within 
the mosque to justify the forcible conver¬ 
sion of the mosque into a temple, while 
they sneer at the ‘secularist elite’. They 
simultaneously raise the bogey of 'a left- 
wing McCarthyite witch-hunt’ while try¬ 
ing to rekindle the slowly dying embers of 
communal fury by charging that the so- 
called secularist camp is “now determin¬ 
ed to go for the kill and bury Hindu na¬ 
tionalism once and for all in Ayodhya”. 
The reality is that the nation is trying 
merely to save itself from the murderous 
onslaughts of the ‘Hindutvavadis’. 

The Hindutva crusaders, however, 
expose their own aim of altering the 
character of the polity and state by means 
of criminal assaults of the Ayodhya type 


when they gleefully exclaim: 

December 6 was in many ways a decisive 
rupture with the past, not quite the stor¬ 
ming of Bastille but near atout... what 
cannot be prevented and denied any longer 
is a Hinduised polity... If the republic Is 
to be salvaged albeit with another jnefix, 
there is no alternative to viewing A^hya 
as the final destruction of one of its less 
attractive embellishments—the Nehruvian 
consensus (Swapan Oasgupta in The 
Telegraph, Calcutta, December 13, 1992). 
The word ‘salvaged’ above demands 
particular attention, it concedes explicitly 
that the republic is threatened with 
destruction and the situation calls for 
urgent and stringent measures for its 
defence. 

It is of course not this writer’s position 
that that the so-called Nehruvian con¬ 
sensus is sacrosanct and any extra¬ 
constitutional move to alter it is ipso facto 
condemnable. Far from it. The existing 
order has to be changed of course. The 
point really is: in which direaion? Cer¬ 
tainly not in the direction d«ired by the 
'Sangh parivar’ and its ideologues, but in 
the direction of a really egalitarian, more 
democratic and humane, and therefore, 
really secular, direction. 

A further point in this context is: 
however desperately and/or violmitly may 
the RSS camp and their ‘intellectual* ad¬ 
vocates desire and strive to transform this 
country of great ethnic and religious 
diversities into a ‘Hindu rashira’ of their 
conception, they vdll never succeed in that 
game—they will succeed only in turning 
this country into a worse Lebanon or a 
worse (former) Yugoslavia. India can sur¬ 
vive and prosper only by taking the op¬ 
posite direction. 

A pity that some well-nwaning liberal, 
and even leftish, commentators are shy¬ 
ing away from this grim reality and 
mouthing inanities to deederate even the 
tardy defensive counter-attacks of the 
republic against the dastardly evil-doers. 
The hesitant and sluggish steps like the 
arrest of double-dealing Janus-faced 
leaders like L K Advani and M M Joshi 
and the dismissal of the BJP governments 
have been questioned on the ground of 
their tactical wisdom. All this has only 
strengthened the vacillation and indeci¬ 
sion of the Narasimha Rao government 
and provided the RSS leadership titiK and 
opportunity to regroup and counter¬ 
attack. Even sections of communists have 
revealed the same confusion. They all 
forget that every society has the right to 
self-defence and that neither the Constitu¬ 
tion nor law can limit this right either in 
principle or in practice. The real question 
is: defence against what and for what? If 
it is against popular strivings for pro¬ 
gressive changes, then forward-looking 
forces have to oppose the sute’s moves in 
the defence of the status quo. If, on the 
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'conirary, ttm state seeks to move in selA 
defence against attacks' from social and 
pditica) reaction, then social forces com¬ 
mitted to democracy and progress have to 
come forward in support. In this process, 
however, they have to devise tactics in a 
manner that these defensive struggles 
fectiiiate further actions for social changes 
in a radical direction. Hence, the caveat 
of the tactical wisdom of the government’s 
measures is iB-conceived. Any weakening 
of the punitive measures against members 
of the ‘Sangh parivar’ will only yield tac¬ 
tical advanti^e to them. 

It should be clearly realised that after 
all that has happened at Ayodhya and as 
its consequence, including developments 
like the brutal attacks on the media 
people, male and female, Indians and 
foreigners, the inaction of the ideological¬ 
ly subverted police personnel, the well- 
prepared act of demolition of the 
historical mosque with the help of train¬ 
ed squads in disregard of legal injunctions 
and so on, the country has reached a 
crucial turning point. If these dark forces 
of reaction arc not decisively defeated and 
dispersed, then they will henceforth ad¬ 
vance towards their nefarious goal which, 
as mentioned earlier, will never be achiev¬ 
ed, but the country will be led to devasta¬ 
tion and destruction worse than in 
Lebanon. 

It would, however, be entirely wrong to 
conceive that only administrative 
measures by themselves will suffice to 
meet the present menace. Far from it. 
These immediate and initial steps have to 
be combined with a systematic offensive 
at the ideational level and a recasting of 
the socio-economic programme affecting 
the life and rights of people. While Indian 
intellectuals are making good contribu¬ 
tions to the struggle in the realm of ideas, 
it is now the task of the administration 
and political institutions and parties to 
dis.seminate and broadcast these ideas 
among the people in appropriate forms. 

No one, unfortunately, has so far boldly 
raised the question of recasting the socio¬ 
economic programmes. Indeed, there is a 
misgiving that by doing so, the left and 
the radicals will only succeed in alienating 
the effective part of the existing Establish¬ 
ment from the mainstream of anti-RSS 
mobilisation. This is certainly a distinct 
possibility. Indeed, a certain weeding out 
of the more conservative elements who are 
more sympathetic to the BJP stance will 
be a welcome development. But the left 
and the radicals will have to be judicious 
and tactful, so as to win and carry the 
main body of centrist elements along with 
them. But the most important thing to 
remember is that if the main task of wean¬ 
ing the masses away from the influence 
of divisive and communal politics is to be 
achieved, if they are to be motivated for 
strengthening the democratic fabric ot the 


polity, then a certain le-oidering and 
recasting of the socio-economic pro¬ 
gramme is a must. 

Finally, for all this to be achieved, 
Narasimha Rao has to go. His policy 
orientations and practical handling of ad¬ 
ministrative affairs have landed the coun¬ 
try in the present mess. A hard battle is 


now Ml. W Ihope for a <4^ioa would 
be utteiiy fooHsh. Rao cannot be trusted 
to lead this bMtIe. He has already reveal¬ 
ed his inclination of backtracking. Even 
to make the centre’s profession of con¬ 
fronting the ‘Sangh parivar’ credible in the 
country and abroad, P V Narasimha Rao 
should quit. 
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Emerging Reality after Ayodhya 

Anwrevh Miahra 


lit spite of the fact that the communal divide in the aftermath of 
the demolition of the mosque has percolated down to the villages, 
the BJP has been unable to achieve a large-scale expansion of its 
mass base. 


WITH the demolition of the Babri Mosque. 
UP politics has been thrown in a quandary 
which however may well lead in time to a 
reshaping of the course of national life. 
Even before the happenings of the 6th, there 
were talks of a secret understanding between 
the Congress and the BJP on first allowing 
the Ayodhya issue to gain prominence and 
then tacontain it within manageable limits 
by shifting the focus to a different plane. 
The consequent chain of events did bring 
this aspea into the open but in a way clearly 
unimagined by analysts and detractors alike. 

That no untoward activity would occur 
till December 11 (the date of the high court 
judgment on the acquisition of the disputed 
land by the Kalyan Singh government) was 
indeed BJP’s solemn promise to the central 
government. In fact. L K Advani while on 
his last rath yatra to Ayodhya, had given 
statements in Lucknow which amounted to 
a virtual surrender on the issue, even as he 
kept on hiking the pitch of his rhetoric 
Leaders like Atal ^hari Vajpayee had 
already distanced themselves from the kar 
seva and the Ssngh parivar, and the Kalyan 
Singh government appeared to be in a mood 
to further postpone an actual confrontation. 
This, while giving the impression oL a 
responsible role being played by the two 
mnior parties also kept alive the issue which 
interestingly enough, suited the Congress 
gameplan. For, both in terms of its social 
base and immediate political calculations 
like the problem of tackling the impending 
discontent on the economic front, the Con¬ 
gress also had a stake in allowing sectarian 
sentiments to dominate the national agen¬ 
da, albeit on a limited scale. 

But as often happens in history, things did 
not move in accordance with preconceived 
designs and ultimately, the forces unleashed 
by the hindutva propaganda could not be 
contained by ruling class calculations. As 
scenes in the BBC telecast on the Star TV 
network showed, the Sangh cadres were 
ultimately pushed aside and the more mili¬ 
tant section took over. In the post December 
6 period speculations regarding the planned 
nature of the affair have been made and an 
demem of design, especially by the Bajrang 
Dal with the overt-covert backing of a sec¬ 
tion of the Sangh parivar leadership, in the 
management of the demolition cannot be 
totally negated. But it is also equally evident 
that the leaders congregating at the site had 
devised a strategy to divert the attention of 
the assembled mass. A conflict between two 


contending ai^roaches cannot of course be 
ruled out, but it is again equally possible 
that both were means to aau^ly assuage the 
kar sevaks and let things move according to 
the larger plan. But at the point when things 
started getting out of hand, the BJP-Sangh 
leaders apparently changed their taaics and 
instead of risking the prospect of losing thrir 
base, allowed the activities to reach their 
logical conclusion. With all its plans gone 
awry and a large part of the state machinery 
caught in the mo^ created by the event, the 
Congress-controlled central government too 
was unable to act swiftly. Far from any lack 
of will on the pan of Narasimha Rao, it was 
this objective failure of the supposedly 
secular administration reflected most elo¬ 
quently in scenes of the paracommandos 
‘Blackcats’ exchanging ‘tilaks’ with the kar 
sevaks. police personnel openly shouting 
‘Jai Shri Ram' in front of movie cameras, 
and later in the act of the suspended DM 
of Faizabad going to offer his prayers in 
front of ‘Lord Ram’ at the disputed site and 
the scenario of the CRPF and police jawans 
taking off their shoes before ‘liberating’ the 
same place from the kar sevaks, that ac¬ 
counted for the paralysis on the 6th and the 
7th. In this sense, the events at Ayodhya 
marked a crucial break from the hitherto set 
institutional norms of mainstream politics 
as practised by nearly all the dominant cen¬ 
trist and left parties of varying hues. At one 
level, it was proved that the legalistic, 
parliamentary base on which these norms 
rested was not only fragile but also 
vulnerable to being undermined by those 
very social forces which claimed to be its 
protectors. And at another, it was clear that 
the centrist and left parties had taken over 
the task of translating the BJP’s promises 
into praaice and were treading the very path 
espoused by the party of saffron. That is 
why perhaps, the later efforts of the Con¬ 
gress to reassert the constitutional authori¬ 
ty have been unable to evoke the desired 
response. A section of the intelli^tsia. plus 
the liberal Hindus shocked by the Ayodhya 
outrage did rally to the call in the initial 
stages. But as soon as things began to get 
more complicated with the arrest of BJP 
leaders and the efforts to rebuild the 
mosque, the response to (he central govern¬ 
ment’s measures started becoming more and 
more equivocal. In fact, even at this hour, 
the success of the present measures, appear 
curiously dependent in some ways on the 
‘courtesy’ of the BJP leadership and its still 


surviving ’shared’ commitment to (MCWi- 
stitutionalist ideal. But while this constitutes 
the peculiar ’tragedy’ of the Congress, the* 
dilemma facing the BJP is no less acute, ft 
is well within the capacity of the party to 
force the issue if it chooses to do to. But 
that would mean evolving a whole new stra¬ 
tegy which may or may not jdl with the 
present thinking of the ruling establishment. 
In that case, it will be left with the other 
mainly extra-constitutionai option. But here 
too as seen during the emergency days, the 
Sangh parivar has not faced up to this 
challotge in any adequate way and the hin¬ 
dutva combine despite exhibiting both 
fascistic and fundamentalist tendencies has 
historically lacked the force characteristic 
of a Hitler or a Khomeini. 

Further more, in spite of the fact that the 
communal divide in the aftermath of the 
demolition has percolated down to the 
villages, the BJP has been unable to achieve 
a large-scale expansion of its base. It has, 
by and large, consolidated its hold mainly 
over Its supponers and with that section of 
the populace which was getting increasingly 
sceptical about its claim to build a Ram tem¬ 
ple. On the other hand, reports emanating 
from areas affected from communal rioting 
suggest that violence was most imense 
wherever the unity of rampaging Bajrang 
Dal cadres and a section of the district ad¬ 
ministration was able to click, and mass in¬ 
volvement was not so apparent. In Kanpur, 
whose present district magistrate had oc¬ 
cupied the same seat at Faizabad during the 
Ayodhya developments of 1990 in Mulayam 
Singh’s regime and was guilty of many 
omissioas and commissions then, more than 
40 Muslims were burnt alive by a collusion 
of the aforementioned forces. A similar 
phonomena was witnessed in Varanasi 
which remained the other most seriously af¬ 
fected city. By contrast, in places like 
Aligarh and Allahabad where an efTicient 
administration manned by individuals with 
secular credentials could count upon the 
support of some sections of the dominant 
social forces, communal violence was far 
reduced in scale. But such instances were 
rare and the partisan role played by the ad- 
mimstration also went unpunished. The said 
DM of Kanpur was merely transferred and 
no efforts are in sight to revamp the police 
force which was guilty of an unprecedented 
participation in the communal orgy. 

Coupled with the fact that significant sec¬ 
tions within the ruling intelligentsia and the 
middle classes still retain some symapathy 
for the BJP, this situation speaks of the 
existence of simmering currents below the 
surface which appear unlikely to be contain¬ 
ed within the logic of the existing mindset 
regarding the value of secularism, Sarva 
Dharma Sambhava, rule of law, etc. One 
perplexing feature of the po$t-6th develop¬ 
ments has indeed been the continued pro- 
miiunce given to BJP in the media and other 
circles even though the party’s credentials 
have suffered a beating. At the other end 
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of the ipectrum. the miiioriiks.lwve alio 
cxMbitwl a sceptical attitude towards the re¬ 
cent moves of the centre and though one sec¬ 
tion of the Muslim elite has begun ra¬ 
tionalising in favour of the Congress, this 
has yet to penetrate deeper with the mass 
of tiw community who will probably sup- 
nort any force that is capable of combating 
the BJP. Quite unsurpnsingly, in UP par¬ 
ticularly, secular opposition parties while 
trying to confront the BJP have taken care 
to demarcate themselves from the Congress 
as well. The Janata Dal has been sticking 
to the demand of the prime minister's 
resignation and Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
who has joined hands with Kanshi Ram’s 
BSP—presumably to foster a potent 
backward, Dalit and now possibly Muslim 
electoral combine—too has taken care to 
restrict his post-6th overtures to the Con¬ 
gress. The left parties also, in spite of ap¬ 
pearing favourably inclined to the notion of 
a secular front at the national level, have 
yet to make up their mind regarding their 
taaical postures in the state. 

Recently me state unit of the CPI rejected 
the call for a secular front—an initiative 
wdcomed by forces like the IPF who still 
hold that struggle rather than alliance with 
the Congress is the need of the hour for the 
left. The December 3 opposition march, 
despite the limited numbers it attracted 
marked the emergence of a new poUtkal line 
to confront the BJP by emphasising the in- 
volveiiMnt of the people polilicaliy, at the 
grassroots levd. The presence of the CPI 
and the CPI(M) was miniscule in com¬ 
parison to the Janata Dal and IPF represen¬ 
tation even though important national 
leaders of the two parties attended the 
march. This spoke of a distinct failure of 
the left parties to grasp the implications of 
the event whidi, had it been organised in 
strength, would have demonstrated tlK ex- 
istenre of a current against sectarian politics 
to the nation and to the world. In this, the 
tactical line of the left parties based on the 
premise of combating the BJP by suppor¬ 
ting albeit oitically, the Congress and other 
centrist forces and relying on the might of 
the offkiai state machinery and insututions 
also probably came m the way of a proper 
.appreciation of the anti-communal move- 
mental plank. However, in a joint opposi¬ 
tion meet held to review the said experience, 
self-criticism were very much in the offing 
cqicdally by the «atc leadership of the CPI 
and the CPM. 

In the days to come a debate regarding 
the concept of an independent left con¬ 
federation leading other centnst forces, as 
espoused by the IPF and the idea of a anti- 
BJP secular front advocated by the esta¬ 
blished left IS sure to gain ground in UP 
also. The polarisation of political forces also 
appears likely to be affected by it—while 
parties like Mulayam Singh’s STP appear 
cloM to the CPI(M)*s position the Janata 
DaKB) has shown b«ter appreciation of the 
IPF’s stand to demarcate itself from any 
Congress-sponsored or Mulayam-centrtc 
initiatives at the national and state level 
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Rhetoric versus Reality 

The State, Jawahar Rozgar Yojana and 
People’s Participation 

Rahul 


been the displacement of people to be 
caused the submergence of the riparian 
villages along the Narmada due to the 
construction of the Sardar Sarovar dam 
in Gujarat. (Today this agitation has 
graduated from a simple anti-dam strug¬ 
gle to a movement against destructive 
development under the auspices of the 


The experience of a people’s organisation in the tribal areas of 
Madhya Pradesh in trying to implement the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana raises relevant questions about the real purpose of 
promoting schemes ostensibly aimed at transferring decision¬ 
making powers to the people. 


Narmada Bachao Andolan.) As is only to 
be expected, neither the administration— 
nor the mainstream politicians have taken 
kindly to people behaving in an indepen¬ 
dent and beittgerent manner. Repression 
in the form of strongarm tactics ^ goon- 
das, arrests. Tiring, beatings and the filing 
of false cases against people and activists 
by the police and out and out public 


THE introduction of the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana (JRY) in 1989 was euphorically 
heralded by politicians, bureaucrats and 
academics as the harbinger of a new 
decentralised, people-centred, rural 
development plan. Even today, desinte the 
meagre allocations being made for it. the 
JRY is generally regarded as a progressive 
and eftoive new developniental initiative. 
The reality, however, is quite dishearten¬ 
ing. The experience of a people's organisa¬ 
tion, the Khedut Mazdoor Chetna 
Sangaih (KMCS), in trying to implement 
the JRY in Jhabua district of Madhya 
Pradesh has revealed the extent to which 
the rural development bureaucracy is set 
in its ways and inimical to any innovative 
people-centred policies. 

Sondwa is one of the 12 blocks of 
Jhabua district which is situated in the 
south-west comer of Madhya Pradesh, lb 
the west is the Baroda district of Gujarat 
and to the sotnh across the Narmada river 
the Dhulia district of Maharashtra. The 
high hills of the Vindhya range, sparsely 
forested, adorn the area. The area is 
peopled almost entirely by Bhil and 
Bhilala tribals who live in small villages 
in the forested hills. The few non-tribals, 
amounting to about 10 per cent of the 
population, reside in the towns and 
market villages. Whereas the tribals are 
in the main agriculturists, the non-tribals 
control the trade and man the governmen¬ 
tal and sundry other services. 

The history of the past 200 years or so 
has been a long story of exploitation of 
the tribals and the rich natural forest 
resources that constitute their habitat, lb 
start with the Rgiputs usurped power from 
the Bhil kings and began extracting free 
labour from the Bhils in addition to 
various taxes. Then with the advent of the 
British and the incipient industrialisation 
in nearby Gujarat the once luxuriant 
forests became the target. Whether it was 
for the construction of railwiv lines and 
factories m for running the steam engines 
and these factories, timber and fuelwood 
were required in huge quantities. This pro¬ 
cess intensiTied after independence as the 
forests were declared as ‘reserved* and the 
tribids settled on the land they happened 


to be cultivating at that time. Access rights 
to the forests were curtailed for the tribals 
but clear felling for commercial purposes 
continued unabated. 

The repressive arms of the state, the 
police and forest departments were used 
to terrorise the tribals into submission to 
facilitate their exploitation. The economic 
developmental, agricultural extension, 
education, health and other services are 
riddled with corruption and have not been 
able to make any substantial improvement 
in the lot of the tribals. Even after the 
introduction of the Integrated Tribal 
Development Plan since 1975.90 per cent 
of the tribals are below the official poverty 
line, the literacy rate is 8 per cent, life 
expectancy is about 45 years and the in¬ 
fant mortality rate is nearly 400 per thou¬ 
sand (no reliable estimates are available). 
The tribals supplement their meagre agri- 
cuhural incomes by labouring seasonally 
in the towns and fields of Gujarat for 
paltry wages. 

In 1983 some activists began organising 
the tribals of Sondwa. Initially the Tight 
was for access rights to tlie forests in 
which the tribals reside. The forest of¬ 
ficials used to terrorise the tribals and 
extort vast sums of money, ‘ghee*, chicken 
and agricultural produce. Over the years 
the protest has broadened so that people 
now question the anti-tribal nature of the 
government’s forest policy. As the 
organisation grew other issues such as 
police repression, corruption in various 
government departments, cheating by 
traders, non payment of minimum wages 
and defalcation of funds by officials, were 
taken up. Since 1987 a major issue has 


slandering have been the reactions. Never¬ 
theless, people have proved resilient and 
today the organisation has spread to 
over 100 villages in the three blocks of 
Alirajpur tehsil of Jhabua district. This 
is the Khedut Mazdoor Chetna Sangath 
(KMCS). 

In early 1989 the Coi^ress government 
of Madhya Pradesh decided to rejuvenate 
the moribund panduiyat system. Pievkxidy 
ward members used to be nominated and 
then they would get together and elect the 
sarpanch from among themselves. The 
rute were changed and direct elections for 
both panches and sarpanches was intro¬ 
duced. This initiated a debate within 
KMCS regarding participation in the elec¬ 
tions. The KMCS had launched move¬ 
ments in the past against corrupt sarpan¬ 
ches and these Had revealed that the whole 
block administration was riddled with 
corruption. Grave doubts were express^ 
about the danger of «>-option of KMCS 
members. Nevertheless a majority of the 
people felt that since victory was assured 
in four panchayats, KMCS panches and 
sarpanches should contest in these ‘sure* 
areas at least. The three-stage elections 
were eventually stayed after the first round 
by the high court in response to writs filed 
against the provisions of the new Pan- 
chayat Act. The KM(^S gained sweeping 
victories in three gram panchayats here 
elections were held, winning all the panch 
seats and two sarpanches coming in un¬ 
opposed while the third won by a big 
margin. 

Immediately after this the late Rgjiv 
Gandhi with an eye to the impending 
general elections, announced his pre- 


ninchayais Tola! Expenditure in Rs Mandays Invest- Expenditure 
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Other 
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fensnce fcH* dceentraUsed politict and 
following the budget of 1989-90, JRY was 
launched with much fanfare. Whatever the 
compulsions and however meagre the 
fu'ids allotted, the JRY in its formulations 
uas indeed quite progressive The gram 
panchayats were given all powers to decide 
on the kind of work they wanted done and 
the block adimnistration was to have just 
an advisory function The need for in 
novative planning was stressed and em 
phasis laid on the creation of employment 
for the unskilled rural poor while simul 
taneously providing scope for upgrading 
their skills 

The announcement of the JRY once 
again sparked off the controversy that had 
been simmering since the pancha^t elec 
tions Some people felt that handling all 
these funds wuld lead to good KMCS 
workers becoming involved in corruption 
and so the funds should be rejected Con 
currently there was a strong feeling that 
an attempt should be made to undertake 
constructive work as a foil to and rein 
forcer of the politics of protest and so it 
was felt that JRY funds should be utilised 
and an example set by the KMCS of what 
good administration could achieve It was 
decided to implement the JRY 

Meetings were held in the villages and 
a work programme was drawn up involv 
ing mainly soil and water conservation 
measures such as nullah plugging and 
contour bunding In some areas of acute 
drinking wato- crisis dugwells were to be 
taken up Some panchayai and school 
buildings were to be built but according 
to non standard plans and specifications 
using local materials and skills only and 
with the intention of creating maximum 
employment The block administration 
refused to accept this novel work plan In 
a typically bureaucratic reaction they in 
sisted that whatever the JRY might say 
things would continue as they had done 
It was only aftei a dharna was threaten 
ed in Ironi of the block and some belated 
sympathy shown by the collector that the 
panchayat’s plans were accepted The 
woi k started only in January 1990 way 
behind schedule 

This was to be the beginning of 
KMCS's troubles The block administra 
lion was not going to give up its time 
tested obdurate practices so easily It used 
the cumbersome rules and procedures to 
hold up the release of funds and thus 
delayed work even further Moreover, 
however simile the techniques of con 
struction usc^ they were suit complicated 
for the villagers and a pnnapled insistence 
that they should learn these skills rather 
than bring in skilled labour from outside 
also contributed to the delays in construe 
tion The Sondwa area is veiy inaccessible 
being ill-coonected by roads and so the 
logistics of transporting the little raw 
matenals that had to be brought from 
outside were at times too much to han 
die. Finally the Narmada Andolan was at 


Its peak duniig 1990 and the government 
would frequently take repressive armed 
police action in the villages Ihe people 
would be engaged in fighting off these 
raids or being arrested in them and so 
work would suffer In Ihe end some 
buildings remained incomplete and during 
the monsoons that follow^ walls collaps 
ed due to the heavy rams 

This was taken as an excuse to harass 
the sarpanches The overseers and 
engineers of the Rural Lngineering Ser 
vice first swung into action They declaied 
the buildings sub standard, totally 
disregarding the rationale of using local 
materials and skills in an innovative way 
Next, the accounts staff refused to audit 
the accounts and recovery notices were 
issued against the sarpanches for funds 
used All release of funds was stopped 
unless the sarpanches toed the BDO's line 
which in effect meant giving him and his 
minions hefty bribes The collector too, 
frustrated by the obdurate resistance 
being oflered by the people against the 
shenanigans of the forest department and 
the Narmada Development Authority, cn 
couraged the BDO to harass the KMCS 
The only courses left were cither to go to 
court or withdraw from JRY 

Meanwhile what was going on in the 
other panchayats of Sondwa block' Then 
the loot was in progress' The block ot 
ficials together with the sarpanches wcie 
carrying out building construction work 
of inferior qualitv without any involve 
ment of the people and were dividing the 
spoils Most ol the money was spent on 
materials and skilled labour thus allow 
iiig for grail and there were no inquiries 
or lund stoppages The table gives a com 
paiativc picture of the expenditures and 
employment created in the three KMCS 
panchayats and two other panchayats ot 
Sondwa 

The basic objectives ol the IKY were 
being lultilled in the KMCS panchayats 
SI/ creation of productive assets use ot 
local materials and skills provision of a 
maximum of employment and upgrada 
lion of skills Above all total freedom was 
given to the people (o decide on the work 
to be done it is of course another mat 
ter that the IRV alleKalions were so paltry 
that on an aveiagc five mandays per 
available adult labourer were ereated in 
the three KMC S panchayap [ ven though 
none ol these cntcia was being met in the 
other panchayats work this was continu 
ing unhindered whereas work in the 
KMCS panchayats was at a siaiidstill I he 
whole administration has sikIi • vr-sted 
interest in using burcauei,! .. controls to 
make money for themseives that it is im 
possible lor an individual sarpanch to be 
able to circumvent these hurdles and do 
some thing new and he nest Most of Ihe 
time the sarpanches aie co opted into the 
system of graft 

The greatest disillusionment was with 
Ihe processes within the KMCS itself 


Initially it had been deaded that the 
elected panches in particular and the peo¬ 
ple in general would take an active interest 
in the work, both in its technical and 
managerial aspects In reality the whole 
responsibility came to rest with the sar¬ 
panches and the full time activists help 
mg them They became like the traditional 
contractor for the people The people 
would only do the work and demand 
wages refusing to understand the dif¬ 
ficulties being faced with the administra 
non They even levelled allegations of cor¬ 
ruption against the sarpanches whom they 
had known to be of unimpeachable in¬ 
tegrity through long years of struggle The 
sarpanches then declared that they would 
nut do any work until the people vrent 
with them to confront the BDO A major 
public meeting was held where people 
alleging corruption^ had to prove their 
charges and were unable to do so Even 
though this was in the bcsi traditions of 
open democracy it generated a lot of bad 
feelings all lound 

1 he woist tears of some of the KMCS 
activists regarding the corrupting in¬ 
fluences of the state apparatus had beoi 
borne out The whole experience revnled 
the extent to which the bureaucracy is set 
m Its ways so that even small schemes like 
the JRY cannot be implemented according 
to plan At a higher level, no government 
in reality would like to transfer decision¬ 
making power to the people as this would 
endanger Ihe whole system of exploitation 
of the pool and of natural resources that 
has been built up over the past two cen¬ 
turies or so Given this basic anti people 
thrust, all talk ol people’s participation 
can remain only rhetorical Small organi¬ 
sations like KNIC S can hardly uke on the 
whole rural development bureaucracy and 
arc instead in danger of being co-opted 
into the system through parlictpation in 
governmental development work, thus los¬ 
ing then incisive edge in the politics of 
protest Indeed it is quite possible that the 
rhetoric of decciiiralisation and people’s 
participation is nothing but an elaborate 
charade that masks the real design of 
using schemes like JRY' and IRDP to co¬ 
opt Ihe more vocal among the rural poor 
into the system thus ensuring its 
perpetuation 

Considering all this the KMCS has 
decided to cut its losses, withdraw from 
the JRY and instead initiate developmen¬ 
tal activities on ns own The prime thrust, 
however, will remain that ot intensifying 
people’s organised protest against 
iniquitous and destructive development 

C<oiioiiiif and Piiliiu il Uvtkiv 
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POWMEX STEELS LIMITED 

Turla Villase, Titilasarn Tq, Dist. - Bolangir, Orissa - 767 033 


StMeincnt of Chairman 



Shri P. K. Patnaik, I^.S. at the 
Company's Seventh Annual 
General Meeting held in 
Titilasarh, ^ Orissa on S8th 
December, 1998. 

ladKS and Gentlemen 

I hflwe sreat pleasure in welcomins you 
all to this Seventh Annual General 
Meetins of the Company The Directors 
Report and the Audited Accounts for the 
year etKled 30th June, 1992 have been 
with you for some time and with your 
permission I shall take them as read 

Economic Scent: 

The country is moving from a controll 
ed and protective environment to a 
market oriented competitive environ 
ment During the year under review, the 
irxlustry had to face the rupee and 
foreign exchange resource crunch 
resulting m a downward trend m demand 
which affKted several Companies The 
senes of conectnc measuies-both short 
term aimed at crisis management and 
long term measures, directed to bring 
about structure reforms to improve effi 
ciency arxJ productivity are yielding 
positive results, though one could state 
It should be at a faster pace 

One cwmot fail to notice the two 
distinct gams of the economic reforms 
le, decline in the rate of inflation and im 
provement in the foreign exchange 
reserves This is followed by reduction in 
the interest rates very recently The Cor 


porate sector is eagerly looking forward 
to the implementation of the recommen 
dations made by the Chelliah Committee 
on Tax Reforms 

While complimenting the Government 
for the initiative taken by it for encourage 
ment of industry & trade, it is expected 
that the Government will anrKxmce New 
Trade (folicy for export linked imports 
very soon With globalisation of the 
market industry can no longer remain 
isolated and corKentrate on domestic 
market along A positive approach look 
mg beyond the domestic market and 
laurKhing aggressive export marketing 
strategies is called for The industry 
should realise that the free market con 
cept does not encourage the practice of 
passing on the inefficiencies of the Com 
panics to the consumer and QAR (Quali 
ty Assurance and Reliability) assumes 
paramount significance not only to main 
tain the market share but also to capture 
new markets QAR requires involvement 
of every employee and I am happy to in 
form you the Company is moving in the 
right direction in this regard by sponsor 
mg the employees to various training 
programmes 

Outlook of High Speed Sted InekKtry: 

HSS cutting tools have been identified 
by the Government as a thrust product 
m the light of its enormous potential for 
exports There was a three fold increase 
in the export of cutting tools m the 
Seventh Five Vleai Plan and a similar trend 
has been forecast m the Eighth Five Vlear 
Plan 

The recession m the automobile and 
engineering industry had hit the cutting 
tool manufacturers which had a direa im 
pact on High Speed Steel I am happy 
to inform that tt^re are some indications 
of decline m recession which augurs well 
for High Speed Steel Industry 

Company's Rerformanc*' 

The Company had commenced com 
mercial production with effect from 16th 
AAay 19W and the performance of the 
Company is in fact for one and a half 
month period only though Accounts 
relate to the whole year Owing to some 
reasons beyond the control the long 
Forging Machine could be commission 
ed only in May 1992 with which all pro 
duction facilites including auxiliary ser 
vices stand completed fully After pro 
duemg High Speed Steel to the standard 


through the Ingot Route which was vMdl 
received by tne customers, the Company 
IS now makii g all out efforts to com 
mence production of High Speed Steel 
through Powder Metallurgy Route Ibur 
Company had also taken up manufacture 
of Tool and Alloy Steels along with High 
Speed Steel to utilise the present spare 
capacity at steel melting shop and forg 
mg sho^ The year 1991-92 marked the 
beginning of marketing and sales for the 
Company and the sales for the brief 
period of one and a half month 
amounted to Rs 42 38 lakhs The order 
book position is quite satisfactory 

The Financid Results for the year under 
rev'iew showed a net loss of Rs 13855 
lakhs after providing for depreciation of 
Rs 104 07 lakhs and interest of Rs 140 26 
lakhs 

As approved by IFCI the Company will 
be launching Rights Issue shortly to the 
extent of Rs 1 220 lakhs (including 5% 
reservation for Employees) in the ratio of 
2 5 at par with the mam object of Finan 
cing the overrun in the project cost gap 
m the working capital and cash deficit 
I am confident that you will extend your 
whole hearted support to the proposed 
Rights Issue 

four Company i' fully alive to the task 
of improving the quality of life for all sec 
tons of the people m the vicinity of the 
factory and has taken a number of steps 
to promote the literacy and help the pea 
pie to improve their vocational skills etc 

Adcnowledgemcnts 

Before concluding I would wish to 
acknowledge the services of Directors on 
your Boaid for their wise and able 
guidance from time to time 

I would also place on record our ap 
preciation of the sincere and devoted ef 
forts made by employees of your Com 
pany to overcome a difficult year of 
operation My grateful thanks are also due 
to Financial Institutions and Bankers for 
the continued co operation, the Govern 
ment of India and the Government of 
Orissa for their whole hearted support 
and encouragement various customers, 
dealers and suppliers for their patronage 
and the shareholders for their unfading 
faith in the endeavours of the Manage 
ment of the Company 



Note Tha does not purport to ix a record of the ptoceedir^ of the Annual General Meeting 
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Lush Fields and Parched Throats 

Political Economy of Groundwater in Gujarat 

Brla Bhatia 

The recent discussion on groundwater resources has raised questions of social and economic equity in the distribu¬ 
tion of water resources as well as about the role played by water markets, state intervention and other regulatory 
mechanisms. However, a number of deeper questions have not received adequate attention: Who owns ground- 
water requires? Who benefits from their use? Who causes and who suffers from their overexploitation? How 
can proper utilisation of these resources to meet real needs be ensured? 

This study focuses on two alarming aspects of the present water utilisation patterns in Gujarat: overexploita¬ 
tion and inequity. The aspect of overexploitation has been investigated from macro data and the inequity aspect, 
in the absence of secondary data at the village level, through a case study of eight villages in Sabarkantha district. 


THE years I98S>88 will be remembered in 
Gujarat for a long time as *dry years’ or 
’thirsty yean’. These will be hanh memories: 
unending stretches of parched land, ceaseless 
search for water, back-breaking labour on 
relief work sites, the scotching heat, exhaus¬ 
tion, anaemia, and even death in the shape 
of hundreds of decaying skeletons of cattle 
lying on the wayside. 

And yet, breaking this sepulchral land¬ 
scape like a mirage, there were lush fields 
with healthy stalks and shiny leaves, swing¬ 
ing in a casual breeze while fresh water flow¬ 
ed beneath, tickling their roots Clear water 
through which one could see lertile soil, 
unaffected by the surrounding desolation, 
rich with the promises of bountiful yields. 
But the dream turned sour when one observ¬ 
ed not only that the neighbouring field was 
barren but also that its owner and her family 
hardly had enough water to drink. Their 
own well was rapidly drying up, even as their 
richer neighbours were reaching deeper and 
deeper to extract groundwater. And as the 
water table went down, their dependence on 
their neighbours for water kept increasing. 

These years were also years of fierce 
debates about the use of water resources in 
India. Many meetings, seminars and con¬ 
ferences were held around this issue Grass¬ 
roots action groups voiced the needs of the 
poor and tried to organise themsdves and 
the people for the just impiementation of 
government water schemes. At the national 
level, the National Water Policy was burn. 

One of the debates in question concerns 
the use of groundwater resources. This issue 
has been discussed for many years, but only 
became a matter of intense public debate 
during the recent period of acute water scar¬ 
city (not only in Gujarat, but also in many 
other parts of India). The discussion drew 
attention to India's vast groundwater re¬ 
sources, and some argued that these resour¬ 
ces were mostly unharnessed and untapped. 
Groundwater experts and planners saw in 
them a latent potential for irrigation, 
development, uicieased food production and 
mitigation of the drinking water crisis. At 
the same time, warnings were voiced that in 
certain areas (especially in states like 
Gujarat) the groundwater table had reached 


a dangerously low level. The discussion also 
raised questions about social and economic 
equity in the distribution of water resources, 
as wdl as about the role played by water 
markets, sure intervention and other regu¬ 
latory mechanisms. At the same time, a 
number of deeper questions received insuf- 
Hcient attention: Who owns groundwater 
resources? Who benents from their use? 
Who causes and who suffers from their 
overexploitation? How can we make sure 
that these resources are utilised to meet real 
needs rather than to enrich a privileged 
minority? 

This ongoing debate, as well as the per¬ 
sonal experience of rural life under drought 
conditions in Sabarkantha district (north 
Gujarat), motivate the present study. The 
study focuses on two alarming aspects of 
present water utilisation patterns in Gujarat: 
overexploitation and inequity. While the 
ovemploitation aspect has bem investigated 
from macro data, the inequity aspect, in the 
absence of adequate secondary data, has 
been examined at the village level. 

The study is divided into three sections. 
The First section discusses the nature of the 
current crisis of groundwater scarcity in Gu¬ 
jarat. Special attention will be paid to the 
relationship betvi«en groundwater scarcity 
and drought, and lo the mutually reinforcing 
problems of overexploitation and inequity. 
The second section conuins a case study of 
groundwater use in eight villages of Sabar¬ 
kantha district, with particular emphasis on 
the problem of inequity. The thM section 
examines alternative regulatory mechanisms 
for preventing the overexploitation of 
groundwater resources in Gujarat 

I 

Drought, Rainfall and 
Groundwater 

1(1) Changing Nature of Droughts 

Drought IS not a new phenomenon in 
Gujarat; it has had an important place in 
both the written and the oral history of this 
region. However, the nature of droughts and 
their impact on rural life are quite different 
today from what they used to be in the past. 


This seaion examines this important devdop- 
ment, and its relevance to the issue of water 
scarcity. 

Droughts and Famines in Gujarat 

The earliest authentic records of scarcity 
and famine available for the state relate to 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Wry scant infor¬ 
mation is available for earlier periods. In 
most cases, famine seems to have followed 
a massive crop failure lesulting from drought, 
or. in some years, from pests or invasions 
of locusts, rets and caterpillars [sec; e g. Gu¬ 
jarat Relief Manual, 1979, section on ‘The 
Historical Survey of Calamities in Gujarat’). 

Loveday, while talking of famines in 
India, observes that, between the years 297 
and 1907. the less severe famines have tended 
to recur in cycles of Five years, and the more 
severe ones in cycles of SO years.' Rough 
estimates worked out by him showed that it 
was towards the middle and the end of each 
century that the most disastrous famines 
visited India. He advanced the hypothesis 
that, after an exceptional period of drought, 
a time of comparative prosperity generally 
followed, varying in length from 40 to SO 
years. 

For Gujarat spedFically, we Find that years 
which have been marked as ‘severe famines’ 
are 1631,16%. 1718, 1731, 1747,1791. 1812, 
1899 and 1901. Of these, famines which are 
still remembered today with dread because 
of their exceptional impact on mortality are 
Satyasyo (1631), 1718, Sudtalo (1791) and 
Chappaniyo (1899-1900).* 

Large-scale starvation and morulity have 
been commonly reported dunng the Mugal 
and Maratha periods, and to a lesser extent 
during the British period. No such events 
have occurred in the post-independence 
period. This suggests that, partly as a result 
of public intervention, the main damage 
caused by drought is no longer a sharp in¬ 
crease in mortality. On the other hand, the 
hardships caused by shortage of vvater and 
fodder are assuming increasingly serious 
proportions. This important aspect of the 
history of drought and famines in Gujarat ‘ 
will be re-examined further in this section. 

At this point, it may help to recall why 
drought often led to famine in the pre- 
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tn < tep « nd e>ee patod. «ad how fiuoima have 
been prevent^ since independence. On the 
fonner (picttion, Bnird Smith, in hU famous 
report on the famine of IWO-dl. afnly 
demribed Indian famines as “rather famines 
of work than of food”. In other words, the 
reason why droughts often precipitated 
famine in pre-independence is not so much 
that they reduced the availability of food, 
but nuber that they led to a dramatic disrup¬ 
tion of economic activity and employment 
(especially in the rural areas). The Famine 
<!;ommisaion of 1880 described this process 
In the following words: 

as a general rule, there is an abundance 
of food [meurabie, even m the worst dis- 

trKts in the worn times: but when men who 
at the best, merely live from hand to mouth, 
are derprived of their means of earning 
wages, they starve; not from the imposiibib- 
ty of getting food, but for want of the 
necessary money to buy it. 

Following this diagnosis, the relief policy 
embodied in the Famine Codes (introduced 
towards the end of the 19th century) put 
greatest emphasis on the creation of employ 
ment through relief works, lb this day, the 
large-scale provision of wage employment 
through public works remains the main 
plank of famine prevention during periods 
of drought. Since independence, strong 
political incentives to respond to crises have 
ensured that this strategy is usually invoked 
with sufricient speed and commitment to 
avert a disaster' 

It IS interesting that while pre-indepen- 
dence accounts of droughts and famines 
abundantly mention hunger and starvation 
deaths, fodder scarcity is only occasionally 
discussed, while water scarcity is hardly ever 
mentioned * All sorts of descriptions can 
be found of how people coped with hunger 
(e g, bv eating roots and seeds), but there 
IS no corresponding account ol the survival 
strategies they adopted to cope with water 
scarcity 

This observation applies, for instance, to 
Bhailaibhai Patel’s brilliant account of the 
Chhapaniyo draught (I899-I9(X».' In his 


autoWogibphK Bha&ribhai Rud (toil politi¬ 
cian in Oujaiin, lender of the opposition in 
the 19301 ami 1960i, and eagiiieer of con¬ 
siderable merit) gives a vivid picture of the 
impact of drought on peopicfi lives in his 
own villain in Baroda district. The failure 
of crops was followed by the sale of milch 
animals and later of almost every asset in 
the house; induding parts of the house itself 
(e g, windows and door frames). Indebted- 
neu and bqgiiig sharply increased. The 
author also describes heait-renditig scenes 
of countless bodies beiiig dumped in a local 
well, while human skeletoiu could be found 
on the waysides and fields even long after 
the end of the drought. 

Bhailaibhai Fatel also mentions iaige- 
scaie land alienation during the famine, 
especially in the sute of Baroda where land 
revenue had not been remitted (unlike in 
most places under British jurisdiction). The 
Gaekwad government chose to adopt strict 
measures for the collection of land revenue 
Those who could not pay vere imprisoned 
for a few days, while the land of those 
landloids who were living in the cities was 
auctioned. Bhailaibhai’s own family proper¬ 
ty of 200 ‘viglias’ was disposed of in such 
an auction, at the misenbie rate of 23 paise 
per vigha (i e Rs SO in all). 

There is, in Bhailalbhai*s narrative, no cor¬ 
responding account of hardship caused by 
groundwater scarcity. In fact, quite interest¬ 
ingly, m his description of how “the land of 
the landlords was thrown away at a pittance^, 
Bhailaibhai uses the levealittg expression 
“panine mule”. This popular Gujarati ex¬ 
pression, which can be literally translated as 
"at the cost of water” conveys the fact that 
the land had been sold for a sum so kw that 
it was hanUy worth counting. The use of this 
meupbor is epnsistem with the continued 
availabiiity of groundwater during pre- 
independoice droughts in Gmarat, in sharp 
contrast with the present rituation.* 

Witer Scaraty ami Reiitf Muy 

Iniereslingiy. the continued availability of 
groundwater during droughts in pre-inde- 


pendence India went hand in hind with a 
strong enthusiasm for the construction of 
water emraction mechanisms in times of 
drought. The building of water extraction 
structuies is mentioned as early as 1343, 
when Mohammed Tltglak made advances 
from the treasury for the digging of wells 
during a famine. Akbar also had canals 
made for the rich and the poor alike. The 
historkai records pve credit to the Muslim 
rulers for the construction of canals and to 
the Hindus for the construction of tanks and 
the digging of wells. Simiiariy, after the 
heads of state in Kutch, Fsianpur (Banas- 
kantha) and Kathiaurar adopted a pc^icy of 
'food for work* in 1812 (in repiacemou of 
the earlier ‘food distribution’ approach), the 
relief works mairiiy consisted of construc¬ 
tion of tanks, wells and roads. The post- 
mutiny period (frmn 1837 onwards) was 
marled with further developments in this 
direction, including the laige-scaie develop¬ 
ment of irrigation. In 1883. the government 
enacted the Land Improvement Act with the 
object of encouraging works of improve¬ 
ment of land and relieving the distress of 
poor cultivators in times of famine; This was 
done by providing assistance to the ‘ryots* 
for ruuuKing permanent land improvements, 
patticulariy the digging of wells and the con¬ 
struction and repair of tanks and water 
channels for irrigating land. In the 
Chhapaniyo drought of 1899-1900, one of 
the important leiief measures imrolved was 
the digging of wells. This was also the case 
in Kheda district dunng the drought of 
1918-19, where the opening of relief vrorlcs 
was deemed unnecessary but on accoum of 
massive crop failure the government liberally 
provided ‘tagavi’ loans for deepening of 
welts 

We can thus see that traditional relief 
policies have included a sharp keenness to 
build water extraaion mechanisms. The 
motivation for this approach was partly that 
water-related vrorks oiTered a convenient way 
of generating large-scale empliqniient, and 
partly that expanded irrigation was a means 
to increase food production and to reduce 


Iabii I 


( aicgnr> 


Plan 

Deep lubevells 

New wells 

Urban senires 

Other 

Ngn-Plan 

Deepening of svells 

Tanker supply 

Conservation of reservoiis 

Water supply lo saiile camps 

Total Plan 

Total non plan 

Grand total 


Ruitr OptRAiDiNS RsLATfo TO Drinkinc, Water Suppis Oukino 1983-88 DiiouoHr 


Number of Villages/Towns Covered 


Fxoendiiure Incurred (In R$ Lakhs) 


1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88* 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88* 

1985-88** 

4479 

5228 

7450 

(7230) 

2012 

1926 

3003 

(2763) 

6701 

613 

277 

737 

(III) 

220 

93 

299 

(68) 

393 

24 

17 

29 

(22) 

2191 

1280 

6166 

(3185) 

6656 

1793 

1041 

2222 

(1831) 

3412 

761 

4476 

(3156) 

7329 

1351 

2967 

2842 

(1515) 

428 

253 

368 

(NA) 

(NA) 


1841 

3071 

(2677) 

393 

335 

1176 

(NA) 

(NA) 


_ - 


l~) 

16 

— 

100 

(NA) 

(NA) 

“* 

— 

— 

(—) 

— 

— 

100 

(NA) 

(NA) 

6929 

6563 

10438 

(9174) 

7835 

4062 

13944 

(9172) 

21069 

3351 

4808 

5913 

(4192) 

837 

588 

1744 

(2328) 

3753 

10280 

11371 

I63SI 

(13366) 

8672 

4650 

13688 

(IISOO) 

24822 


Notts • These art nuimietl Hgures (from the Master Plan 1987-88) The figures in brackets mdicaie actual achievements up lo 31.7.88. 
** Actual expenditure incurred up lo 31 7.88 

Sourer. Governmcni of India (IW9): The Drought of 1987 Rmponse and Management. Volume II (Ministry of Agriculture, New Delhi). 
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vuliwnbility to future droughts. In both 
cases, the preoccupation of these policies 
ROB overwhelmingly with avcrtii^ starvuion 
and mortaiiiy, rather than with water scar¬ 
city as such. This was so because ground- 
water scarcity was not a problem even in 
times of drought (indeed, as we saw earlier, 
pie-independence accounts of droughts 
make little mention of the depletion of 
groundwater). This happy state of affairs, 
unfortunately, started changing dramatically 
in the 1960s, when water scarcity increasingly 
emerged as one of the most alarming aspects 
of drought in Gujarat. 

Emerxmct qf Water Scarcity 

Acute water scarcity was noted during the 
drought of 1960-61 in Gujarat, and also dur¬ 
ing the subsequent droughts of 1961-62 to 
I96S-69 (when drought occurred year after 
year in one part of Gujarat or another). 
1972-73, 1974, 1979 and 1985-88 The 
number of villages without adequate access 
to water, or ‘no $00106* Villages, rose from 
3,844 in 1979 to 12.188 in 1986.^ in 1987, as 
many as 16,351 villages out of a total of 
18,114 were dassirwd as *00 source* villages.* 

Drought relief measures are increasingly 
geared to this growing problem of water 
scarcity. Hie public supply of water through 
tankers Tirst occurred during the drought of 
1960-61, in the coastal tracks of Dhanduka 
taluka of Ahmedabad district and the Bare 
tract of Bharuch district. For subsequent 
drought years, one consistently reads about 
water be^ supplied by tankers and bullock- 
carts, wells being dug or deepened, bores be¬ 
ing sunk, village tanks being deepened or 
repaired, tagavi loans being given for diesel 
engines, imd water being supplied to cattle 
by hiring ‘fcoshuu’.* During the drought of 
1972-73, drilling rigs were imported to drill 
tubewells, and during tire drought of 


1985-88, the state wem to far as to transport 
water to Rajkot by train across a distance 
of more than 250 km. 

The growing seriousness of the water cnsis 
in Gujarat can also be gauged from the 
sharp rise in the allocation of funds to drink¬ 
ing water supply in the relief budget of each 
consecutive drought ykar. The provision of 
drinking water has now become one of the 
principal planks of the government’s relief 
policy. 

In 1985-86, the government spent Rs 87 
crorc on supplying drinking water to villages 
and towns by various means. But this left 
the problem as acute as ever, for a repeat 
performance had to be made in 1986-87 and 
again in 1987-88. The new sources that had 
been created were reported to have dried up. 
During the First seven months of 1987-88, 
the government incurred an expenditure of 
Rs 11400 lakh (Rs 115 crore) on drinking 
water supply schemes (Ihbie I), including 
both ^hort'term’ measures like deepening of 
vwlls and supply of tankers and ‘long-term* 
measures such as installing deep tubewells 
and water pipes to transpon water over long 
distances, in the three yckrs 1985-88, as 
many as 36,901 deep tubewells were con¬ 
structed, and a mammoth sum of Rs 248 
crore was spent on these relief operations. 
The number of bores drilled increased year 
after year during the drought, from 6612 in 
1985-86 to 8,125 in 1986-87 and 11447 in 
1987-88.'* 

One can tnerefore argue that, while star¬ 
vation deaths arc now rare in Gujarat (the 
same cannot be said in Orissa or Rajasthan), 
drought still plagues this state in different-— 
and no less serious—manifestations. In ad¬ 
dition to the traditional threat of a ‘famine 
of work*, there is now an acute need to deal 
with the threat of a ‘famine of water’. 


The tigaiflcgMe of the water criili 4oei 
not end there. As win be seen further on, 
the water crisis is no longer confined to 
drought years. The dqilction of gmmdwMcr 
resources Mffbets the livelihood of the rural 
population on a permanent basis. 

1(2) Trends in Rainiau. 

The e m er g ence of groundwater scarcity in 
Gujarat, and the increasing fte qu ency of 
droughts, are oBen blamed on an aUegedly 
declining trend in rainfUL This Vaplanation’ 
is convenient for those in power, since h ab¬ 
solves them of any responsibility for the cw- 
rent crisis. The claim that a dedining trend 
in rainfall is the source of increasing ground¬ 
water scarcity in Gujarat, however, has a very 
weak factual basis. 

Indeed, a number of earlier studies of 
rainfall data for different parts of India have 
seriously discredited the notion of a dedin- 
mg long-term trend in rainfaU." A similar 
conclusion emerges from a simple analysis 
of rainfall data for Gujarat-. 

Hguies I and 2 show annual rainfall leveb 
over the 1951-88 period for Gujarat, and over 
the 1901-90 period for Sabarkantha distria, 
as well as five-year moving averages.*^ It it 
easy to see that, prior to the 1985-88 
drought, there was no noticeable trend in 
rainfall over these periods in dtlwr of the 
two regions. 

This impression is confirmed by simple 
regression analysis. A linear regression of 
rainfall on time for the period 1951-85 (i t, 
the 35 years preceding the 1985-88 drought) 
produces a small positive coeffident in the 
case of Gujarat, and a small negative co- 
efFicient in the case of Sabarkantha, neither 
of the coeffiaents bang statistically signifi¬ 
cant. If 1990 rather than 1985 it taken as the 
terminal year, the ume coefficient is negative 
both for Gujarat and for Sabarkantha (as 
one would expect since the reference periixt 
ends with a prolonged drought), but even 


1 ABi r 2 1 Ri NDs IN Rainiali . Results of a 
1 INFAR RFORI SSION OI RaINFAIL ON TiME 


Area and Period 

Time Co- 
efficieni 

l-tatto 

Gujarat, 1951-85 

073 

0.16 

Gujarat, 1951-90 

-1.87 

-0.49 

Sabarkantha, 1951-85 

-0.30 

-0.05 

Sabarkantha, 1951-90 

-3.11 

-0.66 

Sabarkantha. 1901-85 

-0.60 

-0.42 

Sabarkantha. 1901-90 

-1.26 

-0.96 


Note. The ‘time coefficieni’ indicaies the trend 
change in rainfall in nun per year. As the 
Iasi column indicaus, none of these ooef- 
ficiems are suiistkally signifkaru at the 
S per cent level. The official distrkt-wise 
rainfall figures on which these regres¬ 
sions are based are given in Bhatik 
(1992), ‘Lush Fields and Parched 
Throats; The PoUtical Economy of 
Groundwater in Gujarat*, Working 
niper. World Institute of Devetopment 
Economics Research. Helsinki, 
Appendix 2. 
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then the corilfcitBtt ait hmU and itttiwial- 
ly insignincant. If 1901 rather than I9S1 it 
taken as the base year, the results for 
Sabarkantha remain largely unchanged 
(IhbleZ). 

«ye can look at the issue of trends in rain¬ 
fall from another angle by considering the 
‘frequency of failure^ of rainfall in Sabarkan¬ 
tha district in different periods. As Ihble 3 
shows, there has been no noticeable increase 
in the frequency of failure of rainfall in the 
recent past. In fact, in this respect the two 
decades since 1970 have been rather 
JovoumUe. 

Even if there is a declining trend in rain¬ 
fall, it is clear that this trend is only a slow 
and inugnificant one. The sharp increase in 
the area and population experiencing water 
crisis in Gujarat in recent years cannot be 
linked primarily to the precipitation factor. 
As wUI be seen further on. the driving force 
behind increasing groundwater scarcity in 
Gujarat is not the decline of groundwater 
‘lediarge' through rainfall, but rapidly grow¬ 
ing levels of ‘draft’, themselves linked with 
the rapid apansion of modern water extrac¬ 
tion structures.'^ 

1(3) Indications of Groundwater 
Scarcity 

What evidence is available to support the 
widely-held belief that groundwater resour¬ 
ces in Gujarat are being dangerously deple¬ 
ted? A lot of secrecy surrounds this subject, 
due to iu politically sensilive nature.*^ Even 
the most basic facts (e g, data on water 
tables), while readily available in systematic 
form and widely used within government 
agencies, are not easily available to the 
piiUk. Nor have the mainstream media 
taken enough interest in this subject to get 
hold of these concealed facts. 

This section makes extensive use of a re¬ 
cent report by P N Phadtare, fbrmcr direc-, 
tor of the Central Ground Wster Board (west 


central region). This very informative docu¬ 
ment fPhadUie^ 1988], which contains the 
latest available information on the geohy- 
drology of Gujarat, has itself not been 
published so far. In spite of its officially 
‘confidential’ nature, this document is exten¬ 
sively used and cited in this section, in the 
belief that a more open information system 
is an essential prerequisite of effective public 
action in this Fidd. This section also draws 
on unpublished data obrained from the 
Central Ground Water Board (Ahmedabad) 
and the Ground Witer Resources Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (Ahmedabad). 

The three main manifestations of increas¬ 
ing groundwater depletion in Gujarat are (I) 
the decline of water ubies. (2) salinity in¬ 
gress, and (3) the increase in fluoride 
content. 

Decline oj WtUr iMes 

The decline of water ubies is the most 
perceptible and widespread of the three 
manifestations of groundwater scarcity men¬ 
tioned above. OfTicials dealing with the sub¬ 
ject are particularly concerned about the 
upping of resources which are beyond the 
reach of seasonal recharge, and are therefore 
most vulnerable to depletion. Newspapers 
have announced shocking reports like the 
water Ubic in parts of Mehsana district 
reaching a depth of 1,200 feet.'* Less spec¬ 
tacular, but still alarming, is the rapid decline 
of groundwater levels reported in many 
districts of north Gujarat, Saurashtra and 
Kutch. 

In 1988-89, the regional office of the 
Central Ground lAtaier Board (CGWB) in 
Ahmedabad initiated districtwise reappraisal 
surveys in districts which were systematically 
covert by earlier surveys. These districtwise 
reports highlight the occurrence of large- 
scale groundwater overexploitation during 
the last two decades [Phadtare^ 1988). 

Phadure |I988] reports official analyses 
of historical groundwater level dau from the 


National Network of Hydrognph Stations 
(cstaMislied by CGWB). On the basb of 
hydrographs and the long-term trend of 
groundwater level, the declines or rises ill 
water levels were calculated for 1979 to 1987. 
The results are presented in Maps 2 and 3 
(see also Map 4). Map 2 shows changes in 
pre-monsoon groundwater levels between 
April 1979 and May 1987, while Map 3 
shows changes in post-monsoon levels bet¬ 
ween November 1979 and November 1987. 
Among the eight years under examination, 
there were drought years (1979-80, I98S-86 
and 1986-87). These maps clearly show that 
there is an overall decline of water levels in 
almost all regions. In most of the state; water 
levels have fUlen by more than 2 metres over 
this short period. In many areas, they have 
fallen by more than 4 metres.'^ 

The decline of water uUes that can be 
observed in Maps 2 and 3 is partly attri- 
buuble to the drought conditions that 
prevailed in 1987 (the terminal year in the 
comparisons). Indeed. PhadUnefs own report 
clearly shows how water tables tend to 
decline quite drariicaily in drought years 
flhbles 4, S and 6 ).'* TIm main reasois for 
this phenomenon, of course; is that during 
drought years tedurge is practically nil while 
drafts continue to rake place. 

Having said this, one should not fall prry 
to the temptation of concluding that the re¬ 
cent decliiK of water tables is a short-term, 
drought-induced phenomenon. There is, in 
fact, much evidence of a long-term decline 


Table 3: FRfoubNCYor FAiujaEorRAiNfALL 

INSABAKkANTWA DISTRICT PtR IO-YEAR PeRIOO 


Period 

Number of 
Ybars below 
Normal 

Number of 
Wars above 
Normal 

1901-1910 

6 

4 

19! 1-1920 

4 

6 

1921-1930 

4 

6 

1931-1940 

6 

4 

1941-1950 

4 

6 

1951-1960 

$ 

5 

1961-1970 

8 

2 

1971-1980 

4 

6 

1981-1990 

5 

5 

Per 5-year period 
1901-1905 

5 

0 

1906-1910 

1 

4 

1911-1915 

3 

2 

1916-1920 

1 

4 

1921-1925 

2 

3 

1926-1930 

2 

3 

1931-1935 

2 

3 

1936-1940 

4 

1 

1941-1945 

0 

5 

1946-1950 

4 

1 

1951-1955 

2 

3 

1956-1960 

3 

2 

1%1-1965 

4 

1 

1966-1970 

4 

1 

1971-1975 

3 

2 

1976-1980 

1 

4 

1981-1985 

2 

3 

1985-1990 

3 

2 


Soun-e: As in Table 2. 
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in water tables in most areas of Gujarat, per beds in these lormations, which receive 
while the downward trend has a tendency to constantreptenishmemmonsoonaflermon- 
acoelerate duniisdroughts.it IS not confin- soon, have moderate fresh water storages 
ed to drmight years alone For instance, a (this is an effect of flushing of saline waters 
simple regression of water level on time for dunng monsoons) 
the period 1981-90 bi^ out a declimne nxlay. many districts show an alarming 

incidence of saiuuty (Map 6 ). The problem 
usrf ^tM Central Ground Witer Board of salimty is partly a naturaf phenomenon. 
(Ahmedabad) m its asiramcnt of recent |0 increasingly large extent it is also 
trends in water tables The total decline of 


uie result of groundwater ov er o ip io itat loa, 
A'brief ngionwiae review of the Ams may 
help to highlight this dnngeious trend.'* 

Smumktn: Salinily in Saurashtra it 
obaerved on a laife scale even in the ndlhilite 
limestone region (these limestones are very 
useful aquifers at they are the repontoriet 
of potable groundwater in the otherwise 
saline coastal bek of Saurashtra). Ibday. a 
'tiaictabout4to7fcmftomtheooast,cover- 
mg an area of about 900aq kaiw auffcn Itam 
salimty ingreta due to oww ip loil n thia 
Oiher podaeu of Saniaahtra Hfce JfunagaiBi. 
Jamnagar. Munmagar and Surandranagar 
have to deal with the same proble m . Under 
the Exploratory DnUing Programme^ ’ .. 
ween I9S9 and 1967, 24 weilt were dHUed 
in the coastal lertiiuy area of the four 
distnctt mentioned above Ail these wells 
had to be abandoned due either to highly 
saline formations or to the existence of 
basah at shallow depths. The groundwater 
in vast tracts around Suiendranagar and 
Wadhwan towns in Suiendranagar district 
IS saline at all depths. In addition, any ex¬ 
cessive extraction in the shallow aquifer 
causes upcoming of sahne water from 
depths 

Kuidi In the Kutch areas, due to high 
topographic gradients, salinity ingress is 
restricted to the narrow coastal strip and the 
low lying Bam plains But the marine for¬ 
mations which are present all around have 
inherem sahnity due to which, except for the 
central uplands, 60 per cent of the distncl 


thb 10 -year penod, calculated for each well 
on the basis of the observed time trend, is 
larger than 4 metres for nearly SO per cent 
of these wells Further deuils are provided 
in Ihble 7 

Sallmiy Ingress 

Gujarat has the longest coast line in 
pemi^ar India. Besides the 1,400 km coast 
line; there is an additional ahcient shore line 
of 250 km along Rann of Kutch Thu coast 
bne, with its creaks and tides which invade 
the coastal plains up to 4 to 6 km from the 
sea coast, is the main front of salinity in¬ 
gress Tte normal coastal salinity is also ac¬ 
companied by mheicni salinity of the marine 
sedimentary formations Ibday. the problem 
of splinity ingress is more widespread than 
ever before. 

Salimty has now invaded as far as 7 km 
inland from the coast into the aquifer 
system The normal water flow is from in 
lud towards the coast, but due to over 
exploitation of groundwater m the adjoirang 
coastal plains the flow has now reversed 
Salimty in shallow depths is found m 34,625 
sq km. With adverse effects on the phreatic 
aquifers Salinity below 200 m of depth is 
observed over an area of 34,000 sq km 

This problem is further aggravated by the 
mheient salinity of the thick coastal tertiary 
and alluvial formations deposited under 
manne conditions Duetothis,thepossibili 
ty of getting fresh waters from aquifers 
within explotable depths B lost Only the up- 


Tabll 4 Grolndwatlr Rlaourc es during Drought Years 


Year 

Ramlall 

Oroundwater Oroundwater 

Average Decline 


(mm) 

Recharge 

Draft 

between May 



(rntm) 

(mcm) 

1984 and May 
of the Relevant 





Yrar (m) 

Saurashtra (Average annual rainfall SSO mm, area. 64,339 sq km) 


1984 

506 

6,426 

(surplus) 

3,737 

— 

1985 

291 

3,400 

(overdraft) 

3,830 

1 3 

I9R6 

398 

4,650 

3,925 

25 



(maiginat surplus) 



1987 

140 

1,615 

(overdraft) 

2,757 

50 

Kutth (Average annual rainfall 350 mm, 

, area 45,652 sq kms) 



1984 

335 

803 

(surplus) 

282 

“• 

1985 

222 

509 

289 

13 



(surplus) 



1986 

164 

422 

296 

25 



(marginal surplus) 



1987 

40 

96 

148 

57 



(overdrafi) 



North Ciujarai (Average annual rainfall 

625 mm. area 37 J70 sq kms) 


1984 

706 

4,535 

(surplus) 

2,292 


1985 

381 

2,764 

2,063 

15 



(marginal surplus) 



1986 

299 

2,169 

(overdraft) 

1,856 

33 

1987 

175 

1269 

(overdrafi) 

1,763 

45 


Soune Phadtare (1988) 
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is saline. Then is brackish water below the 
depth of ISO m. under confined conditions. 
Thenr is a possibility of uperaning of salinity 
if the water levels continue receding on ac¬ 
count of accelerated rate of overexploitation. 

North and Centra! Gujarat: The saline 
aquifers of Saurashtra and Kutch are also 
affecting traas of nonh and central Gujarat. 
The alluvial deposits in these regions are 
showing deterioration of quality both depth- 
wise and from east towards west. The salinity 
ingress from deeper saline aquifers and 
western saline areas bordering Rann of 
Kutch is due to progressive declines in water 
levels tanging from I to 21 m during the last 
two decades, caused by overexploitation. The 
most affected area is around Mehsana city. 
A vast low-lying tract in central Gujarat, that 
is the area septarating north Gujarat from 


Saurashtra and Kutch. has taliiro water at 
all depths and pockets of brine (salt-satu¬ 
rated water) at very shallow depths. This is 
causing sub-surface outflow of highly saline 
water in the adjoining alluvial areas of north 
Gujarat, as well as in areas with semi-con-. 
solidated and alluvial formations in 
Saurashtra and Kutch. 

South Gujarat: Salinity ingress is very 
limited along the south Gujarat coast, where 
the country rock is unperrtieable basalt. The 
deeper aquifers in Surat and Bharuch dis¬ 
tricts beyond 90 m of depth are saline. 

Fluoride Content of Groundwater 

Fluoride is one of the salts found in water. 
In recent years, the fluoride content of 
groundwater has been increasing at a very 


fast race due to the recession of water 
levels.'" This has caused problems of 
domestic water supply as well as fluorosis. 
The stiffening of limbs in some form or the 
other is the main physical disability (discer¬ 
nible in both human and cattle piopulation) 
caused by fluorosis. Besides, fluorisis is 
known to have deleterious effects on the 
teeth, the kidney, the heart and the nervous 
system; it can also cause foetal damage, 
fluorosis is irreversible and cannot be cured 
once it has affected the body.^' 

The permissible limit of fluoride is around 
I ppm (parts per million), although levels 
of up to I.S ppm are usually considered as 
‘tolerable’. But the fluoride content of 
groundwater has crossed the permissible 
limit, often by shockingly large margins, in 
hundreds of villages in Gujarat. In Mehsana. 
623 villages out of a total of 1,081 are af¬ 
fected by excess fluoride. Studies indicate its 
presence in all (he aquifers down to the 
depth of 100 m in almost the entire district, 
due to which, today, drinking water needs 
to be imported from the neighbouring 
districts. The worst case of fluoride excess 
in Gujarat is reported from Lathi Leelia in 
Amreli district, where fluoride content is as 
high as 37.3 ppm. The fluoride problem has 
recently spread to more and more districts, 
including Sabarkantha (Map 

It is worth noting that fluoride is only one 
of the salts of imponance, and that the so- 
called ‘total dissolved salts' (TDS) levels in 
Gujarat have also shown highly disquieting 
trends in recent years. As Maps 8 and 9 
clearly show, the areas where the ‘permissible 
limit’ of 1,500 ppm (defined by the World 
Health Organisation and the Indian Council 
of Medicid Research) is exceeded have enor¬ 
mously expanded between 1970 and 1989.^^ 
In many areas, even the ‘tolerable limi(‘ of 
3,(X)0 ppm is now grossly violated. 

The evidence of increasing groundwater 


Tabii- 5; Hioh Avihm,! Waii k l.i vri s (».|) in Ain.usr arii) Low AvEXAt.1- Watlr l.tMi mn 1>I(ou(,h7-Amic ili) AatASor Gujakat Durino 

1984-88 


District 

Average w.l 
in August 
1985 
(m bql) 

1985 

Average Decline C.'ompared to 

Augu.sl 1984 lurvel 

1986 1987 1988 

Ageragc w.l 
in May/ 
June 1984 
(m bql) 

1985 

Average Decline Compared to 
May/June 1984 Ijevel (m) 
1986 • 1987 

1988 

Saurashtra 

Amreli 

8.8 

2-5 

2.3 

5.0 

1.7 

7.3 

0.5 

8.3 

6.7 

8.8 

Bhavnagar 

.5.9 

4.1 

5 1 

7.0 

2.7 

97 

1.7 

3.8 

54 

7.0 

Jamnagar 

6.6 

1.5 

3.1 

6.5 

+ 0.9 

8.8 

1.7 

2.6 

4.1 

5.1 

Junagadh 

7.5 

2.4 

2.5 

6.2 

0.5 

10.6 

2.4 

3.2 

36 

5.6 

Rajkot 

5.4 

1.8 

4.0 

4.4 

t2.3 

9.3 

0.3 

1 i 

34 

2.4 

Surendranagar 

53 

3.1 

4 1 

6.7 

2.3 

7.3 

1.5 

5.0 

6.3 

5.8 

Average 

6.6 

2.6 

3.5 

6.0 

0.7 

8.8 

1 3 

4.0 

49 

5.8 

Kutch 

Average 

7.7 

0.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

8.8 

3.0 

1.2 

2 8 

3.0 

North Gujarat 
Ahmedabad 

3.8 

0.9 

1.2 

2.8 

1.5 

7.9 

0.1 

1.5 

+ 01 

0.4 

Banaskantha 

9.7 

14 

1.3 

4.8 

3.4 

12.0 

1.0 

+ 0.6 

0.9 +1.9 

ndhmagar 

ISO 

1.0 

1.9 

— 

_ 

15.3 

06 

1.3 


1.5 

Mehsana 

5.8 

2.2 

4.7 

5.3 

3.6 

10.7 

+ 0.5 

0.5 

1.4 

2.9 

^barkantha 

7.7 

2.5 

4.0 

7.8 

1.2 

12.1 

0.0 

0.1 

1.5 

3.2 

Average 

6.9 

1..6 

2.6 

5.2 

2.4 

11.6 

0.2 

0 6 

l.l 

1.2 


Sounv: Phadtare il.988i. 
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Kircity in Gujarat arising from data on 
water tables, salinity and fluoride remains 
quite fragmentary This, as was discussed 
earlier, is to a large extent a reflection of the 
suppression of information on this whole 
issue However, the available information 
points clearly to the existence of a massive 
and increasing problem of depletion of 
groundwater resources The picture is in 
complete, but it is already grim enough to 
deserve urgent concern 

1(4) Causes of thi Current Crisis 

Gujarat is facing an acute and growing 
problem of water scarcity, which reduces 
many aspects of the qualitv of life for the 
rural poor During the last decade, water ex 
traction through dugwells and handpumps 
has become increasingly difFicult, the water 
table has receded and groundwater has 
become inaccessible for those who cannot 
afford modern extraction devices Ihis is 
more the rule than the exception, not only 
in a draught year but also during non 
drought years (especially during the summer 
months) 

Broadly speaking, one can distinguish two 
(interrelated) causes of this accelerating 
depletion of groundwater resources Fust, 
the depletion of groundwater can be seen as 
one aspect of a broader ecological crisis, in 
volving particularly the disruption of the 
hydrological cycle Second, there are impor 
tant economic forces leading to the direct 
depletion of groundwater resources, especi 
ally the indiscnminate expansion of modern 
water extraction devices and of water inten 
sise crops in areas of groundwater scarcity 
These two causes of groundwater depletion 
will be dealt with in Sections 1(41) and 
1(4 2), respectively 

These ecological and economic processes, 
of course, themselves have deeper causes, 
relating to the structure of property rights 


and the way the society is organised Some 
of these more basic political issues will be 
examined in Section III 

1(41) Groundwater Depi etion and 
Lnvironmeniai Crisis 

Hydrologua! Cycle 

The term ‘hydrological cycle' refers to the 
continuous circulation of the earth's 
moisture through evaporation and preapiia 
non It IS this cycle which makes water t 
‘renewable’ resource 

The excessive pumping of groundwater 
not in proportion to the recharge rate can 
disrupt this cycle and lead to the depletion 
of this otherwise renewable resource The 
recharge rate depends on the extent of rain¬ 
fall (discussed in the preceding section) and 
on the rates of percolation and run-off 

The rate of percolation depends chiefly 
on the characteristics of the soil Coarse san¬ 
dy soils permit fast percolation, while fine 
clayey soils permit very slow percolation, 
there exist all grades of mterm^iate varie¬ 
ties Besides soil permeability, the rate of 
percolation also depends on the size of the 
resource already available In waterlogged 
areas, where the water table is very close to 
the ground surface and where there is little 
empty space undernej h, very little water 
can sink in 

The extent of run-off depends on the 
depth, porosity and compactness of the soil 
and the underlying material, the steepness 
and configuration of the surface, and the 
character and density of the v^eiation If 
there IS adequate plant cover, litter and 
humus on the earth’s surface, the force of 
the rainfall gets reduced and so does its 
power to dislodge mineral soil particles In 
the absence of plant cover, the run-off rate 
IS accelerated In Gujarat, denudation has 
played an important role in accelerating run 
off and reducing groundwater recharge 


jMrtRsdaaiMRtiowkawuraof hi c tw i mg 
water scarcity, the diimption of the Inriro- 
logical cycle itself contributes to the disap¬ 
pearance of forests. The latter ptoblera 
should be a cause of deep concern in Its own 
right 

Thees and Water 

What exactly is the role performed by 
trees'* As mentioned above, the presence of 
plant cover hdpsio increase the percolatum 
of rain water into the ground ThesoU water 
reservoir under a foiett cover theiefoie tends 
to be preserved for a longer period as com¬ 
pared to barren land Moreover, foiests {day 
an extremely important role m controlling 
floods by reducing or regulating water run- 
olT, thus also reducing soil erosion and 
landslides 

From an uncut, unburned and ungrazed 
forest, rarely will any water emeige as sur¬ 
face flow even dunng heavy rainfall Almost 
all water is transmuted downwards Ac¬ 
cording to one calculation, if the soils of 
India’s forest area had good foresu on them, 
they would have the capaaty to store more 
than alt the rainwater that falls in an average 
year on a temporary basis and more than half 
of It on a prolonged basis Clear-culling 
of freest can increase peak nm-off fiom high 
intensity storms by 10 to 20 per cem Once 
forest lands are denuded, soi! toss can m 
crease by as much as 400 times’*^ 

In addiuon, some experts believe that trees 
help m bnngii^ rain, by tooling the warm 
air masses and thus supporting the process 
of condensation This view, however, is a 


Table 6 Drought and Water Levels 


District 

Average WAier 

Level (m) (May) 

1984 lor* 

Ahmedabad 

IS 

17 

Amtell 

17 

27 

Banaskaniha 

18 

22 

Baroda 

6 

9 

Bharuch 

9 

II 

Bhavnagar 

20 

33 

Dangs 

8 

8 

Ciandhinagar 

15 

17 

Jamnagar 

18 

20 

Junagadh 

II 

21 

Khcda 

12 

IS 

Kutch 

21 

32 

Mehsana 

27 

29 

Panchmahal 

13 

16 

Rajkot 

4 

12 

Sabarkantha 

10 

21 

Surat 

13 

14 

Surendranagar 

8 

II 

Valsad 

8 

9 

Soune Unpublished 

data 

obtained from 


Ouiarat Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, Ahmedabad There appear to 
be some discrepancies between these 
figures and those reported by Phadiarc 
(Table S), which may be due to dif 
fereni methodologies (c g, different 
averaging formulae) However, both 
sources reveal a clear pictuR of decline 
in water levels 
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iMttcr ef wmit contitweny. The Imlien 
iDMeomlosiad department denks any eone- 
iation between tlw two. but a few separate 
studies do show some oondation. especially 
in humid areas. A well known study is that 
of Meher-Homji (19861, '*'ho on the basis 
of vegetation and rainfall studies of 29 sta¬ 
tions for over 100 years has shown that, as 
a rule, the larger the area of deforestation, 
the larger the number of criteria showing 
diminishing tendency of rainfall and rainy 
days," 

The National Rirest Policy (1952) has 
prescribed that, of the louii land area, 33 per 
cent should be covered by forests. Official 
statistics of the government of Gujarat show 
that the land under forests more than douM- 
ed between 1960-61 and 1980-81 (from S.l 
per cent of the total land arpa to 10.4 per 
cent)." But indepemfent studies lend little 
support to this extraordinary claim. Satellite- 
bu^ data released in mid-1984 by the Na¬ 
tional Remote Sciuing Agency (NRSA) 
show, on the contrwry, that Gujarat's forest 
cover shrunk by almost 50 per cent between 
1972-75 and 1980-82 (from 5.3 per cent of 
the total land area to 2.8 per ceni).^^ 

TKe experience of desertification has 
found deep expression in oral histones and 
local folklore. Umashankar Joshi, the cde- 
brated poet, talks about his native village in 
Bhiloda taluka of Sabarkantha distnct as the 
most beautiful spot on earth with its dense 
forests, rich foliage and fresh water streams 
and rivers. But today, the hills at the edge 
of the Aravalli range are completely barren 
df vegetation. 

The real brunt of this forest toss is borne 
by the poor villagers, especially tnbals whose 
whole economy is dependent on this lesource 
Women not only have to walk longei 
distances for water, but also have to spend 
on an average five to sis hours every two or 
three days on fuelwood ccdlection. The grow¬ 
ing scarcity of this resource, which is as 
preaous as food or water, is one of the most 
alarming aspects of the environmental crisis 
in Gujarat. 

The unscrupulous exploitation of forest 
resources for commercial and industnal pur¬ 
poses IS a nutjor cause of growing wood scar¬ 
city. However, it is not the least tragic aspect 
of this crisis that the poor are thonselves be¬ 
ing driven to participate in the destruction 
of the environment on which their own sur¬ 
vival depends. Due to lack of any other gain¬ 
ful employment, many poor villagers in 
north and south Gujarat are forced lo trade 
a head-load of wood for a small amount of 
cash, or in exchange for a pitcher-full of but¬ 
termilk on which the family survives for 
three to four days. Through this widely 
prevalent practice, the higher-caste rich 
farmers manage to maintain stacks of fuel- 
wood for their needs in spite of the general 
scarcity. Meanwhile, the poor become 
helpless victims of this vicious arcie of 
.economic destitution and environmental 
destruction. 

Government policies have failed lo arrest 
this process, lb a large extent, these policies 


have taken the negative form of aitemptiirg 
to Imr' people from the forests, instead of 
taking positive steps to promote alternative 
sources of energy and livdihood. The alleged 
success of official ‘afforestation* program¬ 
mes IS little more than a myth, given that 
it has been largely based on the large-scale 
promotion of ecologically suspect species 
such as eucalyptus. Further, in some cases 
government policies have directly contri¬ 
buted to the destruction of the environment, 
for instance through the submergence of rich 
forests following the construction of large 
dams. 

1(4.2) Groundwater OvfcRtxpuoi iai ion 
Emergence of Modern Irrigation in Gujarat 
The large-scale development of irrigation 
in Gujarat, as in the rest of the country, 
began after 1951 (the year when planned 
development in India was initiated). Prior 
to 1951, in the country as a whole, the utilisa 
tion of groundwater for imgated agriculture 
accounted for around 25 per cent of the total 
groundwater resources harnessed at that 
time. At the beginning of the planning era. 
the full potential of underground aquifers 
was not known. The availability of pumping 
equipment and the energy needed to operate 
them were also restricted 

However, once the realisation came that 
groundwater was an extremely cheap and ^f- 
Ticient’ alternative to major and medium 
irrigation works, the exploitation of the 
groundwater potential began at an accele¬ 
rated pace The comparative advantage that 
groundwater has over other sources of irriga 
tion has been described by the expert B B 
Vohra in the following words: 

groundwater requires no expenditure for 
storage and lianspoit, and can be harnessed 
by the farmer with his own efforts--except 
possibly for a short-term loan—within a 
matter of weeks it not actually days, and can, 
therefore, be developed through the efforts 
of millions of private individuals on an in 
finitely wider decentralised front and prai- 
tically in all pans of the country wiihin a far 
shorter period of time than surface water li 
also involves no environmental problems 
such as the submeigence of good lands unda 
storage and canals, and no evaporation and 
seepage losses which lake away more than SO 
pt' cent of the water released from reservoirs 
before they reach ihe farmers' fields. It also 
creates no problem of water logging Above 
all. It IS a resource entirely under the farmer's 
control and requires no huge and corrupt 
bureaucracies before it can be put iq work. 
It can thus be applied exactly when and to 
the extent requin^ by the crop or land 
No wonder that while it required an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 15,026 crore during the icais 1951 
lo I98S to create a ‘utilised potentuir of 15.6 
mha by the ‘major and medium* route, at an 
average cost of around Rs 10,000 per hectare, 
groundwater devetopmcni by over 10 million 
farmers created a 'utilised poieniial' of as 
much as 19.6 mha dunng the same period, 
without involving the government in any 
direct expenditure the total saving which 


has already been achieved by groundwater 
devefopment during 1951-1985 works Out to 
something like Rs 50,000 crore " 

The pace ol developiiient ol irrigation in 
Gujarat in recent decades can be appreciated 
from Table 8. As the table shows, between 
1960-61 and 1^-85 the percentage of gross 
area irrigated to gross area sown nearly 
quadrupled." 

Ibble 9 shows the area irrigated by dif¬ 
ferent sources from 1960-61 to 1983-84. it 
can be seen that, although the area irrigated 
by wells has slightly declined in propor¬ 
tionate terms (mainly due to the expansion 
of canal irrigation), groundwater irrigation 
through wells remains the major contributor 
(76.5 per cent) to the total area irrigated." 

At the same time, a dramatic change has 
taken place wit/tin the ‘wells' category. In 
earlier times, imgation through wells meant 
the use of ‘kos* and similar water-liBing 
devices, manually operated with the aid of 
bullocks Today, however, well irrigation 
usually involves energised pumps. Thus, the 
dugwells or open wells of the 60s haVe in- 

Table 7 Trends in Water Table (IWI-1990) 
IN 95 Observation Wells 


Disirict Number Number Ihmd 

of of Wells Dectinc' 
Obser- Showing in Water 
vation Declin- Ihble 
Wells ing over 10 
Trend in Wars 
Water (m) (Un- 
Ibble wrighicd 
Average 
over 

Observa¬ 

tion 

WblU) 


Ahmedabad 

1 

1 

2.75 

Amreli 

9 

9 

9.53 

Banaskantha 

9 

9 

8.25 

Bhavnagat 

8 

8 

5.53 

Bharuch 

2 

2 

2.31 

Dangs 

1 

1 

I.IO 

Jamnagar 

10 

to 

5.61 

Junagadh 

16 

14 

8.48 

Kheda 

3 

3 

3.13 

Kutch 

9 

9 

5.74 

Mehsana 

5 

4 

0.48 

Panchmahals 

4 

1 

-2J7 

Rajkot 

4 

3 

7.23 

Sabarkantha 

4 

3 

1.16 

Sural 

3 

2 

1.74 

Surendianagar 

5 

5 

7.39 

Valsad 

2 

2 

2.19 


Atores: (I) The time trend is obtained from a 
Hmple regression of water level on 
lime. (2) The ‘trend decline* (last col¬ 
umn) is Ihe decline over 10 years that 
corresponds lo this estimated lime 
trend (e g, if the time trend estimate 
indicates that the water table is declin¬ 
ing at the rate of 0 J per year, then Ihe 
trend decline over 10 years is 3). 

Source: Unpublished data obuuned from ihe 
Central Ground Water Board 
(Ahmedabad). 
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Rh dieicLiwinpiets, ■ Mcady growth can 
be observed until 1976. After that, the rate 
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creasingly given way to the tubewcUs ot the 
70s and 80s. The dramatic increase in area 
irrigated since the 1950$ is undoubtedly due 
to the rapid expansion of these modern 
water extraction mechanisms, indeed, as 
Ihbie 10 shows, the number of energised 
tubewells and pumpsets in Gujarat has 
grown at a phenomenal rate in recent years, 
while that of dugwells has comparatively 
stagnated (Ihbles it and 12). 

In sum, the development of irrigation in 
Gujarat, and particularly of groundwaier- 
ba^ irrigation, has been very rapid since 
the beginning of the planning era. Further, 
this expansion is overwhelmingly the result 
of the spread of energised water extraction 
mechanisms such as electric tubewells and 
diesel pumpsets. The current overexploita¬ 
tion of groundwater in Gujarat is closely 
reiated to these trends. 

Role of Etecinficaiion 

The massive expansion of modern watei 
extraaion devices in recent years has been 
partly due to the official encour^ement 
given to groundwater exploitation, beginning 
with the Grow More Food campaign laun¬ 
ched in I9S} at the all-India level.” 
Another important laclor, however, was the 
elecirification of villages, which led to the 
rapid energisation of pumpsets and tube¬ 
wells. Electrification was particularly rapid 
in Gujarat, as Hibles II and 12 indicate We 
can see that while in 1960-61 only 823 
villages were electrified, by 1985-86 this 
figure had shot up to 17,053 (out of a toul 
of 18,114 villages) A corresponding increase 
was also observed in the number of pump¬ 
sets and tubevrells which were electrified- in 
1960-61, this number was a mere 5,401, but 
by 1985-86 It had jumped to 3,17.403 In 
other words, within this 2S-year period, there 
was almost a 60~fold increase in the number 
of electrified pumpsets and tubewells in 
Gujarat. 


of growth seems to have slowed down. At 
the field level one observes that maiqr of 
these pumpsets are not in use. This is 
sometimes the case because the dugwell on 
which a pumpset was installed has little or 
no water and the ownei does not have the 
capacity either to deepen his dugwell or to 
get an in-weil bore drilled. But. in some 
areas, it is also the result of a switch from 
diesel to electricity, the ifttei being often a 
cheaper source of energy.’^ 

Intemtingly, we observe that the largest 
proportionate increase (340 per cent) in the 
number of electrified pumpsets and tube¬ 
wells over a period of five years occurred in 
1966-71. It must be recalled here that the late 
1960s was also the period when the Green 
Revolution was gaining a foothold in Gu¬ 
jarat. This period was also one of fieqpent 
scarcity conditions. Drought was declared in 
all the districts of Gujarat in 1965-66, and 
in 16 out of 19 districts in 1968-69. The 
expansion of electrified pumpsets and 
tubewells was also rapid during the last 
drought of 1985-88 (IhUe 12). A positive 
relationship seems to exist between drought 
and the growth of water extraction struc¬ 
tures. Describing the impact that these iftuc- 
tures have during drought, Bandyopadhyay 


(1917) rightly atatei: 

While drought is getting mftigaied for the 
tomert growing cash crops, energised pump- 
sets are creating new drought for marginal 
and poor peasants by drawing down the 
water tabic to below their reach. 

Private Pmjiis and Government SabskHea 

What are the reasons for the recent pro¬ 
liferation of pumpsets in general, and of 
electric pumpsets in particula'r? An obvious 
factor is that, with the present structure of 
incentives arid property rights, energised 
water attraction mechanisms represent a far 
more lucrative technology than dugwells in 
most emironmenu. One reason why it is im¬ 
portant to recognise this factor is that, ac¬ 
cording to some authors, tubewells started 
expanding only ttfter groundwater levels had 
already decliiuxi beyond the reach of dug¬ 
wells and. accordingly, the expansion of 
tubewells should be seen as a consequence 
rather than a cause, of groundwater scarci¬ 
ty.’^ This general view would be hard to 
reconcile with the fact that tubewdis have 
mushroomed in most parts of the country 
in recent decades, even in regions (such as 
many parts of Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal) where there are as yet no 
serious signs of groundwater scarcity. This 
comprehensive expansion of tubewells and 
other energised water extraction devices can 
only be eiplained by the highly profitable 
nature of these investments, particularly for 
farmers who own a lot of land and have ac¬ 
cess to cheap credit. While it may be the case 
that, m particular regions and periods, the 
oipansion of water extraction mechamsms 
has followed the depletion of groundwater, 
in general these two phenomena are best 
seen as mutually reinforcing.’* 

The profiubility of investments in tube¬ 
wells has been greatly enhanced by various 
government policies. These inclu^ highly 
subsidised elecinaty pricing (on which more 
in Section III), and liberal financial 
assistance.” Liberal provision of subsidis¬ 
ed credit in agriculture began with the five- 
year plans. Since the formation of the st^te 
of Gujarat in I960, agncultural credit has 
been mainly provid^ through the agency of 
the Gujarat State Co-operative Land 
Development Bank. As Ihble 13 indicates, 
an overwhelming proportion (more than 90 
per cent) of the credit extended by the Land 
Development Bank is allocated to investment 
in modern water extraction devices. A large 


T^Ml 8 Dfviiopmfni oi Irkk>aiion in Gumrai 1960-85 


Year 

Gross Area Sown 
(Sq Km) 

Gross Area Irrigated 
(Sq Km) 

Gross Area Irrigated as 
Perteniage of Gross 
Area Sown 

1960-61 

97.676 

7,338 

75 

1965-66 

101,881 

10,722 

10 5 

1970-71 

105,403 

14,939 

14 2 

I97S 76 

105,494 

17,091 

16 2 

1979 80 

105.550 

22.114 

208 

1984-85 

111,457 

29,494 

264 


Sounr Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Ciovernment ol Gujarat (from Phadiaie, 1988, p 14). 
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ihare of the cndii channelled thnnigh more 
recent institutions and schemes such as 
NAB4R0 and the Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme also supports such in¬ 
vestments. especially during and after 
drought years. In the absence of government 
support in these and other forms, the pro- 
flta^ty of modern water extraction devices 
would have been greatly reduced.’* 

Cropping Patlerns and Technological 
Change 

The expansion of modern water extraction 
structures in Gujarat has to be seen as one 
aspect of the profound changes in agrirul- 
tunl practices that have uken place in re¬ 
cent decades. These changes, often referred 
to as the ‘Green Revolution’, have involved 
a radical shift from traditiorwi agriculture 
to modern cultivation methods based on an 
intetuive use of new seeds, fertilisers and 
energised irrigation. The problem of ground- 
water depletion has to be seen in this wider 
context. 

A particularly important aspect of recent 
chan^ in agricultural practices is the 
modiHcation of cropping patterns. The 
general tendency has been to shift towards 
crops (especially non-food crops) that in¬ 


volve a greater use of the inputs that have 
become mote widely available, especially 
water and fertilisers, in Sabarkantha, this 
shift has taken the form of an enormous ex¬ 
pansion in the relative importance of non¬ 
food crops, especially cotton (Tkble 14). 

There has been much discussion of the 
pros and cons of these recent changes in 
agricultural technology and cropping pat¬ 
terns.” On the positive side, it has been 
argued that these changes tend to lead to a 
substantial expansion of output and employ¬ 
ment.’* This argument is based on the fact 
that modern practices are not only more in¬ 
tensive in the use of inputs such as water and 
fertilisers but also typically more labour- 
intensive as well as more productive. 

On the negative side, some analysts have 
questioned whether the expansion of output 
and emplt^ment have led to a reduction in 
poverty and an improvement in nutritional 
standards. Further, the destructive ecological 
impact of the Green Revolution has been 
consistently underlined. 

An important aspect of this destructive 
impact is the loss of genetic diversity 
associated with the concentration on a 
limited number of crop varieties, lb illust¬ 


rate, in Sabarkantha district there used to be 
at least seven broad types of rice: ‘sutarsal’. 
Sari’, ‘kharsu’ ’satlu’. ‘panjaiia’, ‘sengda’ and 
‘sejani’. Many of these types have now disap- 
pemed. in the case of wheat and muze, toot 
a limited number of hybrid varieties have 
replaced a wide range of traditional types, 
some of which used to grow fredy in the 
valleys of the north of the district even with 
Very little water. Most alarming is the 
gradual disappearance of certain species of 
cereals which were quite widespread as 
rewntly as the turn of the century, such as 
‘kang’ (panicum italicum), ‘banti’ (panicum 
spicalum), ‘bavto^ (panicum frumentaccum), 
‘kodra* (paspalum sceobiculatum) and 
‘cheno’ (panicum miiaceum).’* 

The depletion of groundwater resources 
nts into this pattern of ecological destruc¬ 
tion. By making vast groundwater resources 
widely accessible to affluent farmers, and 
through the promotion of water-intensive 
crops, modern technology and the Green 
Revolution have played a major part in the 
current crisis of overexploitation. 

This aspect of the Green Revolution is one 
that has been somewhat neglected in the cur¬ 
rent controversy [with a few exceptions, eg, 
Bandhyopadhyay, 1987, and Shiva, 1988]. 
While ecological critiques of the Green 
Revolution have largely concentrated on the 
issue of genetic diversity, it is arguable that, 
the problem of groundwater depletion is at 
least as important. This is particularly so in 
areas where groundwater resources are 
relatively limited and vulnerable to overex- 
ploiuition, including large pans of Gujarati 
Any assessment of the suitability of modern 
agricultural practices in these areas has to 
give ample recognition to this acute problem 
of groundwater depletion. 

1(5) CoNcxuDtNc Remarks 

In this section, we have examined the 
nature and significance of the emerging 
groundwater crisis in Gujarat. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to a case study of this crisis in two 
talukas of Sabarkantha district (Section II). 
and to a discussion of what can be done to 
respond to it (Section III), it may help to 
recall the main insights that have emerged 
so far. 

First, water scarcity is a relatively new and 


Table 9: Asea laait.ATED as Sotmi i 1960-84 


(5q Km) 


Source 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1975-76 

1980-81 

1983-84 

Govt canals* 

652 (9.5) 

1393 (13.4) 

2358 (17.2) 

2844 (18.8) 

3668 (18 3) 

4892 (21.5) 

Private canals 

6 (0.1) 

II (0.1) 

• 6 (0.04) 


_ 

— 

Wells** 

5677 (83.1) 

8625 (82-.8) 

10831 (79.0) 

11900 (78.6) 

15884 (79 3) 

17370 (76.5) 

Tanks 

128 (1.9) 

296 (2.8) 

372 (2.7) 

252 (1.6) 

409 (2 0) 

407 (1 8) 

Other sources 

366 (5.4) 

87 (0.8) 

141 (1.0) 

148 (1.0) 

65 (04) 

40 (0.2) 

Total net area irrigated 

6829 (100) 

10412 (100) 

13708 (100) 

15144 (100) 

20026 (100) 

22709 (100) 

Gross area irrigated 

7338 

10722 

14939 

17091 

23344 

27974 


Noiey. * Including nmchayai canals. 

** Including tubewells. 

Source: Siaiiaical Absimct of Gii/arai I98S-86. Directorate of Agriculture. Government of Gujarat. The figures in brackets indicate the percen- 
tage distribution of net irrigated area by irrigation source. 
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i no T faiim ly important aipeci of droughts in 
Oujamt (Sectk» 1(1)). In the past, droughu 
caused mojoi' famines while water scarcity 
was a lelativdy minor problem. IbdAy. relief 
measures are by and luge effective in deal¬ 
ing with the threat of starvuion. but the 
growing problem of water scarcity remains 
largely utmddressed. 

Second, contrary to what is often assum¬ 
ed, there is no evidence of a significant long¬ 
term decline in rainfall levels either in 
Oujaru or in Sabwkantha district. The 
emeig e nce of water scarcity in Cujarat can¬ 
not be blamed on a declining trend in nun- 
ftdl (Section 1(2)). 

Third, groundwater scarcity in Gujarat is 
no longer confined to drought years, but is 
rapidly taking the form of a long-term trend 
(SMion 1(3)). The most alarming signs of 
this crisis are the decline of water tables, the 
spreading of salinity, and the increase of 
fluoride levels in groundwater. If this trend 
continues at the current pact; large parts of 
Gujamt will soon succumb to the forces of 
desmification. 

Fourth, the depletion of groundwater 
resources in Gujarat has to be »en in the 
context of a larger envitorunental crisis (Sec¬ 
tion 1(4.1)). The depletion of groundwater 
means not only thu drinking water has to 
be fetched over longer and longer distances 
and that traditional wells dry up; it also 
means a dangerous and possibly irreversi- 
Ue disruption of the 'hydrological cycled. 

Fifth, a maior cause of this disastrous 
trend is the overexploitation of groundwater, 
mainly as a result of the rapid spread of 
modern irrigation methods (Smion 1(4.2)). 
The exparnion of modern water extraction 
devices is one aspect of the recent transfor¬ 
mation of Indian agnculture (sometimes 
described as the *Gieen Revolution’), involv¬ 
ing more intensive cropping patterns and 
pnetioes. The adverse consequences of this 
transformation on the management of 


groundwatet fesouices in Gnjarat have to be 
seriously considered, along with any possi¬ 
ble gains that might arise through increases 
in productivity or labour demand. 

Aside from this problem of ovenxidcHta- 
tion, we .have had many opportunities to 
note how growing inequity in groundwater 
use is both a critical consequence and a 
major cause of overexploitation. This grow¬ 
ing inequity oompouiitls earlier economic in¬ 
equalities baaed on land ownership, with the 
result that the agricufturai community in 
Gujarat is increasingly sharply divided bet¬ 
ween a minority of prosperoqs fanners who 
monopolises most of the land and the water, 
and a majority of small farmers and agri¬ 
cultural labourers who arc increasingly 
alienated from both of these means of 
production. 

Inequity and overexploitation are, thus, 
the two ugly heads of the monster of 
groundwater mis-utilisation in Gujarat. In 
Section II (where groundwater utilisation 
will be lool^ at ‘from the grassroots’) the 
main focus will be on inequity, while Sec¬ 
tion III (which discusses lem^ial action) 
concentrates primarily on overexploitation. 
But this is not to say that ovemploitation 
will be ignored in Section II. or inequity in 
Section III. These two aspects of th| cur¬ 
rent crisis are ultimately inseparable, insofar 
as their common cause iies in the anti-sodal 
appropriation of groundwater by a small 
minonty of large farmers. They can be seen 
as two sides of the •same coin. 

II 

A Grae Study 

This section presents the main results of 
a case study undertaken in eight villages of 
Bhiloda and Idar talukas of Sabarkantha 
district in the summer months of 1988. The 
aim of the study was to understand the 
distribution of and access to groundwater 


ware uaed: mm with a sample of maaB 
fumers, and the other wiib a sample of Mg 
brawn. A few eme uudiei of each category 
were attempted. Beiides this, general sodo- 
economic inforatmion on the villages was 
collected. 

in adthtkn to this survey of eight vUlagcs, 
use will also be amde of official iafonna- 
tion on four vOlaget of Idar taluka. This in¬ 
formation was coOecied thrdugh a s pe ci al 
v^-to-weU survey conducted by the lespec- 
tivc Yalatis’. One of these four, villaigca, 
Bhadresar, is also among the eight village* 
of our own survey. 

The emphasis of the field work was Ices 
on the collection of quantitative data than 
on a qualitative assessment of the situation 
premiUng in the study villages as well as on 
informal discussions with the people con¬ 
cerned. The presentation of this section 
refleett this bias. 

The main focus will be on the question 
of inequity in access to groundwalei; the pro¬ 
blem of overexploitation being deMtwib at 
length in sectira 111. However, as the con¬ 
cluding renwrks of the preceding section in¬ 
dicate; there we important links between the 
problems of inequity and ovetcxploilation, 
and even in this section the latter problem 
will not be altogether ignored. 

11(1) Backoround 

Sabarkantha dittrict is situated in north 
Gujarat, and is adjacent to Rajasthan 
(Map 10^ Them are lOtalukas in thedisuict, 
out of which four are under the Integrated 
Tribal Devdopmem Programme (ITD^ in¬ 
cluding Bhiloda taluka itself. More than 90 
per cent of the population of the distikt lives 
in run(areas.*Theeconomy of Sabarkan¬ 
tha is dommated by agriculture, both irri¬ 
gated and (mainly) uninigated. CMy a smaO 
part of die population is engaged in in¬ 
dustrial activities or in the tertiary sector. 


1 ABLE Kk Statement Showino Csowth oe 
G aouNDWATEX Bxtbaction STSucTuaes 


Groundwater 

Extraction 

Structures 

Number 
of Struc¬ 
tures m 
1980 

Number 
of Struc¬ 
tures in 
1985 

Percen¬ 
tage In¬ 
crease 
over Five 
Ibars 

Dug wells 
Private 
shallow 

654.0 

672.9 

3 

tubewelb 

Public 

2.5 

4.5 

80 

tubewelb 

Electric 

2.2 

3.9 

77 

pumpsets 

ZMesel 

202.9 

294.1 

45 

pumpsets 

562.5 

732.5 

30 


Sourer Government of India (1986), Gmuiul- 
water Development lit htdta. Ministry 
of Wuer Resources, New Delhi. An- 
nexures IV to VIII, pp 36-40. Ail 
figures are in thousands. 
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Aoconliiig to the IW Census, 8.6 per cent 
of the population of Sabarkantha consists 
of 'scheduled castes’, and 16.7 per cent 
of ‘scheduled tribes’. The proportion of 
Muslims is very small. A large part of the 
land is owned by influential cultivating 
castes such as patds, kolis and lajputs. 
Political power is alsojieaviiy concentrated 
among these communities. In fact, Sabark¬ 
antha is a stronghold of the farmers’ lobby 
in Oujarat. 

These broad features of the economy and 
society of Sabarkantha also apply in the 
eight study villages. 

11(2) Inequity and GaouNiywATbR Use 

Economic inequalily is a peisistent feature 
of rural India, but its manifestations and in¬ 
tensity do change from time to time. This 
obserwtion applies to the ownership of 
water extraction mechanisms. As will be seen 
in this section, tnditiona) inequalities in the 
ownership of dugwells have sharply increas¬ 
ed with the acquisition of modern acces¬ 
sories such as pumpsets and bores. 

In order to examine the ‘distribution’ of 
water extraction mechanisms, we need some 
indicator of the economic status of diflcreni 
households or groups of households. House¬ 
hold income (or per capita income) is fre¬ 
quently used for this purpose. However, 
household income is extremely hard to 
meaiuie in rural India, and it varies enor¬ 
mously from yenr to year, so that the cur- 
mu income of a household may be a very 
mill—itiiig indicator of its long-term econo¬ 
mic protperity (cqNdally in a drought 
year).*' An ahernative is to use land owner¬ 
ship as an indkator of economic status. 
Thii, perhaps, would have been the best ap¬ 
proach in this Gonicxt. However, given the 
ditfiaiiiy of abtainiiig and iaierpreting land 
r ecor ds , another route was adopted. 

la this case study; we wiB begtai by looking 
at the dbtribHtion of irrigation assets bet¬ 


ween different castes (or, when applicable, 
tribes). Thfs indicator is obviously not very 
reliable if we are interested in the economic 
status of individual households. However, 
for the purpose of dividing households in¬ 
to broad groups of different levels of af¬ 
fluence. caste IS an excelleni indicator in the 
study area. For instance, it can be said with 
full confidence that, say, patels represent a 
’rich’ and influential caste in the study 
villages, while say, vankars (a scheduled 
caste) are extremely poor in comparison. 

More precisely, the different castes en¬ 
countered in the eight study villages can be 
divided into three broad groups, according 
to thar level of economic prosperity First 
come the well-off, land-owning, well 
educated, advantageously employed and 
politically influential caste groups, including 
particularly patels, rajputs, barrots, banias, 
desais and sonis 

At the other extreme are the sc)ieduled 
castes (e g, bhambis and vankars) House 
holds from these castes are mostly poor, 
landless and illiterate. Many of them have 
also severely suffered from the loss of their 
traditional occupation (e g, weaving in the 
case of vankars) 

An intermediate position is occupied by 
households from ‘other backward castes’ 
(e g. thakardas) as well as from schMuled 
tnbes These households tend to own small 
amounts of land, and this has enabled them 
to rise somewhat above the position of 
scheduled castes in economic terms. 
However, their condition remains quite 
depressed. Over time, their holdings have 
beomic very small due io land fragmenta¬ 
tion, and also in the case of the thakardas. 
due to buge-scale alienation of land resulting 
from indebtedness. The labouring classes 
consist almost exclusively of households 
belonging to the last two of these three broad 
groups. 

The distribution of irngation assets bet¬ 
ween different caste groups is shown m 


‘ttWas IS, 16 . and i> mpactively denOng 
with dugwells, bores and pumpsets. While 
examining these three tables, it is useful to 
concentrate first on the village of Bhadresar. 
For this village; informatitm is available for 
all water extraction structures, and detailed 
information on the caste composition of the 
population IS also available. Three observa¬ 
tions emerge clearly from the data relating 
to this village 

First, the ownership of water extraction 
structures is overwhelmingly concentrated 
among the privileged castes (especially the 
patidar caste, including patels and de^). 
For instance, in Bhadresar all the bom are 
owned by these two caste groups, even 
though they represent only 23 per cent of 
all households in the village. 

Second, the inequity of ownership is more 
pronounced for modem irrigation devices 
(bores and pumpsets) than for dugwells. In 
contrast to their total monopoly of bores, 
patels and desais own Y>nly’ a little above 
half of the dugwells. The ownership of 
dugwells among other castes—even the 
poorer ones~is fairly widespread 

Third, in spite of this the distribution of 
dugwells IS Itself far from equitable. For 
instance, while the number‘of households 
per well is only 14 among patels and desais. 
It IS as high as 30 among vankars (a ‘han- 
jan’ caste representing 90 households in 
Bhadresar) 

For villages other than Bhadresar, we can 
seen from Tables 15 and 16 that in these 
villages the privileged castes also have a 
virtual monopoly of water extraction 
devices While precise information on the 
caste Lomposition of these villages is not 
available in terms of the four groups defined 
earlier, the composition ot these villages is 

I SHI I II Nt MB! R Ol Vll I M.ts ELbCTRIIILU 
Dll SI I PUMPSITS AND El ttTRII It D 
PlIMPSUS/TUBIWtl I S IN CiUJARAI 


Year 

Number 
of Villages 
Flecirified* 

Number of Number of 
Diesel Electrified 
Pumpsets Pumpsets/ 
Tube- 
wells’* 

1960-61 

821 

45.000 

5,401 

1965-66 

1.844 

112.400 

15,240 

(182) 

1970 71 

4,087 

.171,100 

(1972) 

67,052 

(340) 

1975 76 

6,107 

422.100 

(1977) 

121,854 

(82) 

I9R0 81 

U,5I5 

NA 

231,226 

(90) 

1985-86 

17.053 

NA 

317.403 

(37) 


Notes- • Figures are inclusive of licenset’s 
areas 

** In brackets, the percentage increase 
over the preceding five-year period. 

Soune !ilaliMi''al Absiml ojGmantt State. 

1985-86 (original source: Guiarat 
Lleciriaty Board, Baroda) The 
figures correspond to Ihe end of the 
relevant fiscal year. 
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Mmilar to that of Bhadivsar The pattern of 
marp and increaMng inequalities observed 
m Bhadresar thus applies in those villages 

^s well 

itomf and inner 

V tnequaiities in the ownership of water 
sxrmciion mechanisms are closely related to 
nequalities in land ownership The exam- 
jgie of two villages, namely, Munai and Mau 
of Bhtloda taluka, illustrates this statement 
In Munai village, the disadvantaged com 
muinities (including “low-caste" Hindus, 

' tritials and Muslims) represent almost two- 
thtrds of the total population Yet, only a 
minute proponion of the total cultivable 
Jand in the village is in their possession 
j There has been a continuous process of land 
? 4 dienation, especially among the thakardas, 
many of whom have lost their land after 
'^engaging it to the higher castes Those 
tavho do own land, like the bhambis and 
^nkars, own at most 2 to 2 S acres 
^Moreover, this land tends to be of very poor 
i^uality, most of it being of the type locally 
jlinown as khada-tekra. i e, uneven land, 
Mood only for the cattle to graze on 
f The same picture can be observed in Mau, 
'as far as the thakardas and the “hanjans" 
^'■K concerned Among the scheduled castes, 
,*tlie bhambis. who have been traditionally 
JaixHess, had to struggle for seven long years 
'ffor 40 acres of pasture land to be allocated 
qo them for cultivation on a colleciive basis 
'■j As was observed in the preceding section, 
Ithe distribution of water in these villages is 
ilalso very unequal, and follows a similar caste 
^pattern Thus inequalities of land and water 
ju ownership are seen to compound each other 
f« We can further illustrate this point by con- 
‘ trasting the situation of Mohanbhai 
Shamalbhai Batd. a nch farmer of CYionwad 
village, with a predicament of Dhanabhai 
tMadhabhai Vankar, a poor farmer in the 


same village. Hie former owns lb acres of 
land and two bores with depths of 140 feet 
and 130 feet respectively He shares one of 
the bores with a relative. The other bore 
dniied a few months prior to the survey He 
has incurred an expenditure of Rs S0,(X)0. 
from his own savings, to install these two 
bores He was able to afford the investment 
on the second bore thanks to the large 
income he had been able to earn from the 
first bora Further, since he had already pur¬ 
chased an engine of 7.5 HP to use the first 
bore, he did noi have to buy another engine 
to use the second one He grows three crop^ 
each year on his well-irngated land For 
1987-gg. the thud consecutive year of severe 
drought in Sabarkantha, he reported an an¬ 
nual income much above Rs 1,00,000 from 
cultivation alone (not including other 
sources of income such as the sale of milk 
from as many as four buffaloes). Interesting¬ 
ly, the substantial income he earned from 
fodder crops in that year (Rs 5,000) came 
from sales to relief organisations running 
cattle camps for drought-affected farmers 

The fate of Dhanabhai during ihe same 
year is in direct contrast to this story ol 
opulence amidst general hardship During 
the drought. Dhanabhai's family was touJ- 
ly dependent on relief works for lU survival 
Dhanabhai and his wife both participated 
in relief works and earned approximately 
Rs 50b0 per week There arc five members 
in this family 

Dhanabhai owns 3 4 acres of land, and a 
well which IS 38 feet deep In the year 
1986-87, when there was still a little water 
in his wril, Dhanabhai had managed to grow 
a small sm) plot, from which he earned 
Rs 900 However, he was not able to deepen 
his well since, unlike Mohanbhai. he did not 
have Ihe necessary resouices As a resuli, his 
well dried up the following year, and he was 


nm ^tpgiiMr aiv ctopa Flmber. Ms tei* 
ly had to depend on the ndghbouring writs 
and bores for drinking vmter and other 
domestic needs. 

One might expect that, dunng a drought, 
big landowners who derive their income 
mostly from agnculture might be among the 
worst-affected (m relative terms). This would 
be the case but for the inequiUMe owner¬ 
ship of irrigation sources. The possession of 
these irrigation sources gives large land- 
owners a virtual monopoly of water and fod¬ 
der resources during drought years. For 
many large farmers, a drought year i» « boon 
year'” 

'Water Markets' and Sharecropping 

One factor that mitigates the inequality 
of access to groundwater is the fact that 
the owners of modern water extraction 
mechanisms often ‘sell* water to other peo 
pie for irrigation purposes ” Some authors 
have even argued that these 'water markets’ 
make a major contribution to the equiMble 
distribution of groundwater in Gujarat ” 
Poor farmen in the study villages themselves 
often acknowledged that this opportunity 
was important for them However, their 
responses also highlight some important 
qualifications to the view that water markets 
work in an efficient and equitable way 

To start with, the sale of water gives rich 
farmers a further opportunity to eniich 
themselves The rates tend to be high (up to 
Rs 20 per hour in the study villages), 
especially when the seller has some mono¬ 
poly power This is another source of in 
creasing inequality and of greater dependen¬ 
cy of.the assetless on the mote resourceful 
farmers As a poor farmer from Natanpura 
concisely put it “Right now, those who can 
afford the expenditure own these bores 
Those who cannot have to depend on them" 


TABit 12 NuMBtatM Piimpsits/Tijbiwii IS tiK iRii'itu INOuiARsi BV District 


District 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986* 

Per Cent 

1 Ahmedabad 

9.843 

10.512 

11.321 

12,130 

12,472 

12,737 

13,262 

13,944 

42 

t Amtell 

7,333 

8.229 

10,332 

10,973 

11,201 

11.540 

12,108 

13,063 

78 

Banaskaniha 

8,307 

10,228 

12,331 

15.331 

16,300 

17,213 

19,268 

22,001 

165 

{Baroda 

9,644 

10.299 

10,374 

10.943 

11,290 

11.646 

12,009 

12,479 

29 

^ Bharuch 

4,142 

4,506 

4 732 

4,975 

5,177 

5.369 

5,517 

5,710 

38 

^ Bbavnagar 

9,921 

11.837 

14,136 

15,749 

16,662 

17,407 

18,997 

20,872 

no 

) Dangs 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

31 

i|) Gandhinagar 

2,788 

2,886 

3,006 

3,100 

3.176 

3,237 

3,379 

3,504 

26 

^ Jamnagar 

6,091 

7,323 

8 456 

9,522 

10.336 

11.499 

12,933 

15,308 

150 

Junagadh 

21,918 

24,972 

28.S73 

31,112 

32.275 

34.226 

37,204 

40,583 

85 

Khcda 

12,394 

13,327 

14.306 

14,910 

15,233 

15.572 

16,111 

16,758 

35 

) Kutch 

9,687 

11,268 

12.244 

12,786 

13,173 

13,483 

13,959 

14,630 

51 

Mehsana 

18,138 

20,447 

24,110 

26,082 

26,850 

27.821 

29,222 

31,153 

72 

R Panchmahals 

3,413 

3,991 

4.418 

4,777 

5,050 

5.2% 

5,667 

6,167 

81 

i Rajkoi 

11,372 

13,184 

14,831 

16,262 

17,031 

18,211 

19,899 

22,917 

100 

Sa^kaniha 

18.906 

23.532 

27,837 

30,699 

31.836 

33,121 

35,322 

38,028 

101 

« Surat 

8.4S4 

9,320 

10,303 

11,244 

11,679 

12.209 

12 931 

13,803 

63 

r Suiendranagar 

5,594 

6.228 

7,31 S 

8,528 

8,892 

9,420 

9,981 

10,836 

94 

1 Milsad 

9,816 

10,729 

11,548 

12,457 

13,087 

13,719 

14,602 

15,630 

59 

1 Gujarat 

177,798 

202.833 

231,226 

231,616 

261,761*» 

27J,762** 

292,387 

317,403 

79 


^ Nom * In brackets, the percentage increase beiween 1979 and 1986 
• •• I igures inclusive ol licensee's areas 

I Soune Statistical Absimil o/ Oujarat State, various fiscal years (original source Gujarat Electricity Board, Baroda) 
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Moreover, even though this system does 
give Von-owners some access to water, many 
hardships are involved in this process Some 
of these hardships were aptly described by 
a water buyer in the following words 
These landlords give access to water Irom 
their bores according to their will They in 
crease the rales during the time when the 
others need it the most, knowing that they 
do not have any alternative The others have 
to literally beg them for waia Usually, water 
IS given to them during the nights, since the 
landlords use the water for their own fields 
dunng the daytime In this and other ways, 
a lot of exploitation lakes place 
And this IS not the end of the story 
Sometimes, poor farmers do not have access 
to water at all, even on this basis For in 
stance, when irrigation activities are at a 
peak, pumpseis are often temporarily 
unavailable for hire This can have a 
disastrous effect on the crop, if irrigation is 
urgently required 

for some, water is even permanently 
unavailable In many villages, the poor and 
the scheduled castes tend to own land in par¬ 
ticular areas (often areas of poor soils) In 
these areas, there would typically be few or 
no bores, and the bores of more affluent 
farmers would also be out of reach 
An important issue that closely relates to 
this whole question of water markets con¬ 
cerns the effect of groundwater deveioptneni 
on sharecropping syuems. In this respect, 
one crucial development deserves special 
; mention With the recent expansion of new 
I water extraction mechanisms, and the ac- 
; companying spread of modem agriculture, 

I cultivation has become more capital* 

, tntensive. Since most shatecr op ping con¬ 
tracts include the sharing of cash costs bet¬ 
ween tenant and landlord, this has made it 
increasingly difficult for poor and assetless 
households to take land on lease. Further, 
landlords prefer to lease their land to people 


who own pumpseis and other assets, since 
the ownership of these assets guarantees a 
relatively cheap and reliable access to their 
services Those who own productive assets 
such as pumpseis are themselves increasingly 
keen to take land on lease (even though they 
often own substantial amounts of it them¬ 
selves), so as to make full use of these assets 
As a result of these mutually lemforcing fac 
tors, the poor ate gradually losing the limited 
cultivation opportunities they used to have 
through sharecropping 

Drinking tVaier 

One ol the most important inequities 
relating to groundwater use concerns drink¬ 
ing water This applies in both drought and 
non-drought years Fven in non-drought 
years, access to drinking water is highly 
unequal This arises partly from the uneven 
ownership of private water extraction 
mechanisms, and partly from the fact that 
the more powerful sections of the popula 
lion also gam a privileged access to 'public' 
soun.es of drinking water 

Dunng a drought, when the ordinary 
sources of dnnking water of many poor peo¬ 
ple dry up, the situation is particularly 
cntical Although government rdief poliaes 
officially include schemes for dnnking water 
supply, in praaice these schemes often end 
up helping the rich more than the poor The 
more influential groups and individuals 
(puiicttlarly the sarpanch) usually succeed 
in getting the public handpumps installed 
near their own houses When poor people 
(especially from 'low' castes) try to get ac¬ 
cess to these handpumps, they often face 
hostility or even violence When they get 
water at all, it is usually after a long time 
of queuing, while ndier or higher-caste peo¬ 
ple jump the queue and leisurely Till their 
numerous ‘maikas’ and buckets. 

In one of the study villages, a newly- 
constructed'public handpump had found its 


way in the higher-caste hamlet, in Spite of 
It tong much smaller than the lower-caste 
hamlets When some of the women from the 
other hamlets braved the hostility of ihetr 
neighbours and tried to get water from the 
‘public’ handpump, they were greeted with 
abuses, threats and stones Some of them 
had their matkas broken They obtained 
(heir rightful share of the water only after 
a long struggle against the rural elite and the 
bureaucracy 

In another village (Munai), the poor had 
to depend on private drinking water sources 
during the drought, because the public 
sources had all dried up White the proper¬ 
tied classes were able to draw water from 
their own pnvate sources, women from poor 
households had to walk a long distance in 
(he fields to draw water from the well of a 
rich patei farmer The latter did not miss this 
opportunity to make them feel their 
dependence on him, and indeed he regular¬ 
ly threatened to discontinue his supply In 
this case too^ people had to organise and lake 
I heir grievances to the 'mamlatdar' They 
held a rally and ‘dharna’ outside his office, 
after which the mamlatdar granted their de¬ 
mand that public handpumps should be 
swifilv installed in the poor hamlets ol 
Munai The promises of ihe mamlatdar. 
however, only partly materialised 

These two stories are by no means stray 
cases In fact, every Thursday (when, dunng 
the drought, the mamlatdar was available to 
hear public grievances through represen¬ 
tatives), the office of the mamlatdar in 
Bhiloda was resounding with a cacophony 
ol complaints, white a large crowd of anx¬ 
iously expectant villagers crowded the com¬ 
pound Many of these complaints related to 
lack of drinking water and unequal access 
to public souaes 

11(3) CAUSES OF Inequity 

How do rich farmers succeed in corner¬ 
ing the lion’s share of water resources in 
Ciujarat^ In a sense, there is nothing new m 
this process and it is just another example 
ol how, in a capitalist economy, those who 
are well endow^ to start with (end to be the 
winners in the competition for further ac¬ 
cumulation However, in order to appreciate 


Tabu 13 A(,ki( uuuaAi Financ t Aovanc eo 
TO tUITIVATURS IXiRINC. 1970-71 


Purpose 

Amount 

(RsOOO) 

Percen 

tage 

Disiri 

buiion 

Sinking of new wells 



and repair ot old wells 

6,991 

Ml 

Oil engines, eleciric 



motors, etc 

11,942 

57 6 

Purchase of tractors 

534 

26 

Other purposes 

1,255 

61 

Total 

20,722 

1000 


Source Gujarat Stale Cooperative Land 
Development Bank (Ahmedabad) 
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the full ectent of the ineoualities involved, 
it a helpful to take n doicr look at the 
(bflacnt means ihiough which, in the study 
viUaies, the ‘sukhi loko’ (prosperous people) 
have virtually monopolised water resources 

VuMity of HoUmgs 

Investments in modern water extraction 
machamsaas tend to be viable only for land¬ 
holdings of substantial toe. The small sue 
of their holdings is a major reason why 
many poor farmers cannot make such in* 
vestments For instancy in the village of 
Munai, It vras found that among 110 poor 
thakarda households, only one owned a 
bore, and the reported reason for this srate 
of affairs was that these households owned 
lasufTioent amounts of land to invest in 
bores 

The 9iM/ir>> of land IS also important In 
vestments m bores and tubevrells are most 
attractive on flat, low-iying, fertile and 
stone-free lands, but in the study villages 
such lands were almost invariably owned by 
large farmers belonging to the ‘higher’ 
castes Most of the unlevelled or stony land 
(much less suitable for irrigation) vns owned 
by poor farmers belonging to the disadvan 
tag^ castes 

in prmciidc, the problem of msufTicient 
holding si» could be dealt with through col 
lective ownership of bores or tubevrells by 
poor farmers However, such collective 
arrangements were virtually absent in the 
study villages One frequent diHiculty was 
that the holdings of poor farmers were 
located on unfavourable terrain, often at 
some distance from each other But even 
where physical conditions were relatively 
favourable to collective arrangements, the 
ability of the poor to enter into such 
arrangements appeared to be extremely 
limited 

This observation is particularly inteiesting 
given that, among rich farmers, collective 
ownership of bores was not uncommon In 
Ihkatuka and Munai, for instance, there 
vrere several cases of bores being owned col 
lectiveiy by a small number of affluent 
farmers (up to 8 of them, usually related to 
each other through kmship ties) By con 
trast, in the same villages small farmers of 
the poor thakarda compiunity were unable 
to enter into collective arrangements, even 
among brothers 

There are several possible reasons for this 
contrast Poor farmers find it more difficult 
to contribute their share of expenses on a 
tunely basis They are less able to bear the 
risks involved m collective arrangements 
Alsrx and perhaps most tragically, they have 
been sharply divided by the competitive 
struggle for survival ** 

Credit 

investments in modern water extraction 
devices are very costly, cspcnalty in areas like 
Sabarkantha distria where water rabies are 
now very low This can be concretely il 
lustiaied by the aooount of the expenses 


leoenBy meurrad by a fivBMr of‘Bdmtnfca 
to inalail a bore on his land fDMe A). 

The cost of thu bore was by no means 
exceptional, and it must aisp be borne in 
mind that since its installation a few years 
aga prices have leapt up Ibday. it is com¬ 
mon for a bore to cost Rs SfUlOO or muiw 
Clearly, investments of thu magnitude are 
impossible for most small fanners with 
limited borrowing opportumties, no matter 
how pronuble these investments may be m 
thekingrun For many large Gsrmers, on the 
other hand, short-run installation costs are 
not an obstacle if long-run profitability is 
assured 

In faa, a surpruuigly large number of 
bores have been installed by large farmers 
using their own income, without any need 
for borrowing For instance, in the village 
of Naranpura, where information could be 
obtained on sources of funds for the 19 bores 
that hau been ‘registered* with the pan 
chayat. it was found that 18 of these 19 bore« 
had been self financed The bcRdness of pro¬ 
sperous farmers in making large and risky 
investments can be further appreciated t^ 
noting that no less than nine of these bores 
‘failed'^* A similar situation of heavy 
reliance on self linancing was observed in 
other villages as well (Ihble 18) 

It may be thought that the limited idMijty 
of small farmers to make large investments 
from their own funds is partly compensated 
by a privileged access to institutionid credit 
Inde^, mimy credit schemes are allegedly 
‘targeted’ to small farmers, and the govern 
ment regularly claims to provide special 
assistance to the needy The reality of credit 
practices, however, is quite different 

Indeed, m village after village; it was 
found that almost all institutional loans for 
water extraction devices (from Dena Bank, 
co-operative societies Uuid Development 
Bank, etc,) had been issued to large farmers, 
mostly of the patel caste. While only a 
limited amount of information could be ob 
tamed from credit institutions, this bias 
emerges clearly enough from the available 
data as shown in Ihble E 

The regressive nature of institutional 
credit (at least when it comes to water 
extraction devices) arises partly from credit 
policies themselves For instance, some 
banks require every applying borrower to 
deposit as much as one fourth of the 
amount to be borrowed before issuing the 
requested loan' Also, bank managers (who 
teiid to be more concerned with the recovery 
of their loans than with the weifaie of tlx 
borrowers) commonly prefer to lend to nch 
people in the duinous belief that they are 
more likely to repay Clearly, such polKies 
work to the advantage of large farmers 

In addition, the system works to their ad 
vantage in a number of other, more ‘subtle' 
ways caste based favouniism is common in 
credit institutions, large farmers have 
better ‘connections’ with the sanaioning 
authonties, illiterate farmers are more 


vubienUe to diealfaig. etc; in fMt. moat of 
the poorer fiumen m the study viUages are 
not even aware of then eUgibiKty fbr imtdu- 
tio,.. •u«as. 

Ri^ 

A further reason why few small Burners 
invest in modern water extraction devtces is 
that they have a limited abiltiy to bear the 
risks mvolwed Besides the risks that'havc 
already been refened to (e g, nsks of 
breakdown of collective arrangements and 
of bang cheated by credit institutions), a 
major mk is that a bore wilt fail to strike 
wata 

As was mentioaed earlrer, the frequency 
of such fadure in regions hke ^c‘'arkantha 
IS high and increasing In Malassa, we ma 
a nch Rajput farma who made*as many as 
sevenattemputoinstallabon;andw_,,M».- 
cessful oifly at the last attempt Clearly, poor 
farmers cannot afford such a luxury The 
prospect of investing a large sum of hard 
earn^ money in a bore that may well fail 
daen many of them Those who do take the 
nsk sotiKtimes bitterly regret it, as happened 
with Shamaibhai Bajubhai from Naranpura 
“Brother, this bonng has really broken us 
Fhe bore is 160 fca deep and cost us 
Rs 42,000 We have spent ^ much, but we 
have not been able to stnke good watei” 

An additional nsk of great importance is 
that of ‘well interference’ Even if a poor 
farmer does succeed in installing a bore and 
sinking water, there is a high nsk that, seang 
his success, big landowners with land in the 
vicinity will trylo install thar own—usually 
deeper—bores nearby This results in the 


Table A 


Item 

Depth Cost Per Ft Total Cost 


(It) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

Bore 

175 

45 

7,875 

PVC pipe 

75 

15 

2,625 

Iron pipe 

125 

40 

5,000 

7 HP motor 



11,000 

1 lectnciiy 



340 

ionncction 




iharge 

Total 



28.840 


Tables 


Institution 

Total 

Amount 

Issued* 

(Rs) 

Total 
Number 
of Loans 

Number 
of Loans 
Issued 
to Riiels 

Munai and 
Jhumsar 
(Co operative 
Siocieiy) 

4.34.190 

34 

31 

Rikaiului 
(Deena Bank 
and LDB) 

96,000 

6 

6 

Messan 

(LDB) 

1,10.000 

16 

16 


* Water extraciion devices only (bores, wdls, 
submersible pumps, ac) 
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dmnkM of wMcr lowttds their foums, 
pouibly to llie point of cutting off the bote 
of the small {wmer from the dwindling 
aquifer. 

Properly Rights 

Wfetl interference and related problems 
arise because, with the inesent understan¬ 
ding of property rights, there is no possibility 
of controlling the use of groundwater, 
indeed, uiuler the present law, the person 
who owns the land has an unlimited right 
to attract the underlying groundwater. 
Ultimately, a durable solution to the pro¬ 
blems of overexploitation and inequity in 
groundwater use has to concern itsdf with 
property rights. We shall return to this ques¬ 
tion in Section III. 

Ah niusimum 

The various factors that prevent small 
farmers from investing in modern water 
extraction devices ate well illustrated by the 
case of Rambhai Nathabhai Tbakarda, a 
small fanner of village Munai. Rambhai 
owns a little more than three acres of land 
and a well. Recently, three bores have been 
installed near his land, as a result of which 
his own well dried up (two of these bores 
are owned by patch of the same village, 
while the third is owned by the gram pan- 
chayai of a nearby village). 

Rambhai does not want to take the risk 
either of deepening his well or of investing 
in a bore; since the chance that he vrould be 
able to strike water is small. This is so since 
the submersible pumps of the three nearby 
bores are at an average depth of 120 ft. In 
order to be able to strike water, he would 
have to install a bore in the well with a 
minimum depth of SS f). Preferably the wdi 
would have to be at a distance of 1/2 km. 
All this would imidy costs well beyond 
Rambhai's means. 

When asked whether he had resisted the 
installation of the nearby bores, Rambhai 
replied in the negative. He felt sure that, had 
he done so, he would have been toM that the 
patds had every nght to install bores on their 
own land at their own cost. 

Rambhai knew nothing about loan 
schemes for installing bores, or about the 
government norm vrhkh clearly prescribes 
the minimum distance to be maintained bet¬ 
ween two welis. Hearing about this norm, 
he felt that injustice bad been done to him. 
When it was suggested to him that he could 
file a case in the coun, his reply was: 
“What's the use? The government or the 
court is most likely to say, ‘you also dig a 
wen or install a bore deeper than your 
neighbours!'. Beyond this, what can the 
government do'*" 

11(4) Whai Pfconi: Said 

In conclusion to this case study, this 
section reports a few things that our 
respondents said about what can be done to 
remedy the pteserM situation of overexploita¬ 
tion and inequity in the use of groundwater 
resources. 1b a great extent, these leMimonies 


speak fior themselves, and iM guempi will 
be made'to analyse them systematically. 
Indeed, given their personal and informd 
nature; it would be inappropriate to draw 
derinitc conclusions from these individual 
statements. However, taken together they do 
throw some interesting light on the problem 
of public action for the protection of 
groundwater resources. This problem is the 
theme of Section III. 

Many small amf marginal farmers were of 
the view that the government should install 
bores for public use and should not allow 
private bores This would enable people 
from all castes and classes to share in the 
benents of modern irrigation. 

We had met the mamlatdar of Bhitoda regar¬ 
ding a bore. We had suggested to him that 
the government could install a bore which 
couM be used for irrigation purposes by 
small and needy farmers, who would then 
have a share in the use of undeigroiiiid water 
Right now, underground water is available 
only to the rich people who are able to utilise 
It. (A small fanner from Naranpura) 
Aside frinn the equity angle, puMic bores 
would enable a better spreading of risk over 
large groups of people: 

I have not attempted to dig a bore; because 
the bores wluch have been tried in the vicuuty 
of my field have failed. Hence, I do not want 
to take the risk. I feel that the government 
should install bores for imgaiion purposes. 
This way, those who do mx own bores could 
also get water. If the government is ready to 


do that, I do not mind giving my land free; 
I have written to government offices in 
Ahmedabad and Baroda, but I have not 
received any reply yet (Vithaibhai Barrot, a 
small fanner from Naranpura). 

If the gover nm ent makes a bore tor us and 
if we strike water, then we can, within a set 
period, return the money invested by the 
government (with interest) If we do not 
sinke water, then naturally wc will not'be in 
a position to return the money (MohanMiai 
Jeevabhai Riiel, a small farmer from 
Messan) 

With public ownership of bores, a better 
planning of their location would also be 
possible: 

We do feet that bores which could be used 
by a collective and owned by the governmem 
should be encouraged instead of private 
bores from such a govemmem-owned boit; 
water j:ould be bought by the indii^iial 
farmers Thcpnnapleofequalityofdistribu- 
tion could be kept in mind The place of the 
installation of the bores could be such that 
It falls in the centre of a group of farmers. 
Initially, the expenditure of the bore couM 
be borne by the governmem After the 
drought, in a few good years ihe group of 
farmers could together return the amount to 
the governmem and the bore could then be 
ol colleoive ownership (a small fanner from 
Naranpura) 

One reason why many small and maiginaf 
farmers aspired to some kind of government 
intervention was that they had little hope of 


TAair 14 AUAUNDta laaioATLD CaoK. Sabaxcaniha Disirk i 


C rops 

1930-51 

Area under Imgaiion (in ‘00 hectares) 
1933-56 1960-61 1968^ 

1983-i4 

Rue 

9 

7 

9 

7 

S3 

Jowai 

— 

2 

_ 

3 

2 

Bajri 

— 

2 

2 

28 

37 

Barley 

8 

3 

3 

7 

14 

Maire 

62 

49 

SI 

66 

III 

Ragi 

— 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

Wheal 

179 

240 

226 

572 

428 

Other cereals 

24 

3 

10 

8 


Total cereals 

282 

307 

301 

391 

663 

(itam 

IS 

14 

7 

II 

1 

Other pulses 

2 

2 

3 

9 

— 

Total pulses 

17 

16 

10 

20 

1 

Other food crops 

1 

41 

7 

27 

123 

Total food crops 

300 

364 

318 

438 

791 

Groundnut 

- 

— 

— 

4 

12 

Sesamum 

— 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

Rape and mustard 

3 

4 

— 

1 


Castor 

-- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Cotton 

1 

88 


168 

760 

Sugarcane* 

3 

4 

2 

10 

6 

Other non-food crops 

II 

8 

5 

13 

132 

Total non-food crops 
Total area undci 

18 

105 

Ml 

196 

820 

irngaied crops 

318 

469 

459 

634 

1611 


Now. * In the onginal sources, sugarcane had been counted as a “food crop” In the present 
table. It has been shifted lo tire non-food category. 

— Negligible 

Source: For ihe years I9SO-SI, I9SS-S6 and I96D-6I Baste Agncullunil Slaintics (Ahmedabad: 
Direcioraieof Agricutiure; Gujarat State; 1968), pp 34-S7. For lire yeai 1968-69: Govern-' 
mem of (lUjarat (1974) (original source: Diredoraie of Agnculiure, Gujarat State). For 
lire year I98f-H4: SlaliMieal Abaraet oj Cttjarat /R84-83 
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bemg lOtte w disdplim tli« tnie 

their own. For instance^ LtHubhai Shanliar- 
bhai Chant, of vill^ Naranpura, felt that 
the bores of large farmers were definitely 
responsible for the drying up of wells, but 
he also fell that one could not resist them 
since they were digging the bores on their 
tywn land and with their own money. He felt 
that only external control exerted by the 
government would help, and that for this a 
regulation should be introduced. 

In coiKrast to these constructive and im¬ 
aginative responses from small and marginal 
farmers, many rich farmers were reluctant 
to discuss the problem of groundwater 
overexploitation. Those who spoke mostly 
showed a lack of concern for the problem, 
a reiucunce to acknowledge their own 
responsibility for its emeigenoe, and a 
negative attitude towards all forms of 
government interference.” 

These viewpoints are well illustrated by the 
cause of Lakhabhai Jethabhai Thakarda, 
who owns one bore of a depth of about 190 
n, from which he irrigates six acres of 
his land, initially. Lakhabhai was very 
suspicious and refused to talk. When his 
reaction was sought regarding the new con¬ 
trol of 43 m. he replied: “What is the sense 
of a control of only 45 m? Wk have been able 
to strike water at 190 ft. We had initially 
ctMistructed a well which was SO ft deep, but 
since we did not strike water, we had to dig 
a borer When asked whether he had taken a 
permission from the government authorities, 
he argued: “There was no existing rule of 
this kind, so why should I, take permission?'' 
He further added: “How can i be said to 
have committed an offence? If there was a 
government regulation and I had broken it, 
then it could be said that I have committed 
an offence. In the absence of such a regula¬ 
tion I can dig as many bores as I want and 
whenever I feel like.” 

He was asked whether he did not feet that 
a bore as deep as his could affect the water 
table of the nearby wells. His reaction was: 
“1 can install as many bores as I feel like on 


my owh land. Am 1 diii^ng oA' wmeoM 
rise's land? Are we pravming the others 
from digging if th^ want to?” Asked 
whether he felt that the government would 
take concrete steps, he confidemly fklt that 
the government would not. 

Generally, the bm landowners felt that 
they were not ‘guneghar* (at fault), since they 
were not breaking any government rules or 
laws. They were insiaili^ the botes in their 
own land. How could this be said to be 
unlawful or reprehensible? 

If the government had attempted to in¬ 
troduce a rule or law earlier, we would not 
have been able to dig this bore But since the 
government has not made this law, we are not 
at fault, since we have not broken or resisted 
an existing law (Caijibhai Jethabhai 
Bamania, a prosperous farmer from Naran- 
pura who owns seven acres of land and a 
bore approximately 190 ft deep). 

Attitudes of large farmers towards govern¬ 
ment intervention were resoundingly 
negative. 

The government's limit is only 160 ft. If I 
happen to jittempt a bote and it fails, then 
the government can make as many rules and 
regulations as it wants to. but I am ready to 
go as deep as SOO ft, and nothing will stop 
me. After that, if the government wants to 
punish me; let it do so (Raiiibhai ftttel of 
Ihkatuka). 

The government should not attempt to 
inuoduce any kind of regulation, because the 
more the farmers are able to produce; the 
mote benefits to the government and to 
society, it it not?... The government should 
not introduce any r^ulation which is 
detrimental to the interests of the farmers 
(Raghiibhai Rartriibhai of village Bhadresar). 
If any control is exerted now then whatever 
little greenery there is wilt also dry up. 
Whatever little the cattle can feed on now will 
become inaccessible All will be harassed. 
Hence I feet that, at this juncture, no con¬ 
trol should be exerted (a farmer front 
Naranpura). 

An interesting aspect of the responses of 
huge as well as small farmers, which emerges 


in kewen) df 

they attadi some importaiice to the legality 
of the Htuation (the significance of this 
observation will be further discussed in the 
next section). Some went so far as envision¬ 
ing the prospect of actual legal action on 
groundwater issues. 

(hsiy the government knows the depth to 
whi^ a bore should be installed in particular 
areas, and how to regulate this. do not 
understand this. If the well of a small farmer 
dries up due to the insullaiion of a bore 
nearby, then he can ftle a case and thereby 
stop the functioning of the bore (Dhifubhabi 
ScMSrbhai Aitel. a medium farmer of Munai). 
Some farmers, however, had difficulty in 
conceiving of a change in currently-accepted 
property rights. For instance; Dhanabhai 
Madhabhai Vankar, a small farmer from 
Choriwad, opined; 'Bijana kua ke bore par 
haq lage? Na Lagc!'.’* 

Ill 

Political Economy of 
Groundtwaier” 

This section is divided into two parts. The 
first recalls the various means of interven¬ 
tion that are available to prevent the over¬ 
exploitation of groundwater resources. The 
aim here is not to give a detailed accouqi 
of each of these means of intervention, 
which have been aptly discussed by a 
number of authors.’’ Rather, this brief 
interpretive review seeks to provide an overall 
perspective virithin which the differeht 
measures that have been proposed can be 
assessed. The second part puts forward a 
particular view of what is to be done if the 
impending tragedy of groundwater dqsletion 
in Gujarat is to be averted. 

111(1) PREVENTINC OVEREXPtOiTATION: 

MEANS OF Intervention 

Broadly speaking, it is possible to iden¬ 
tify four types of intervention to prevent the 
overexploitation of groundwater resources. 

The fust type, which has received most at¬ 
tention, consists of state regulation of the 
private sector. In this case, the government 
attempts to introduce a set of rules or in¬ 
centives that influence the behaviour of the 
private sector iii the direction of a less anti¬ 
social use of groundwater resources. Within 
this category, one can make a further distinc¬ 
tion between ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ regula¬ 
tion. The former seeks to impose direct con¬ 
trols on the use of groundwater. The latter 
operates indirectly, through other variables 
such as elearicity rates, crop prices and 
credit policies. 

The^econd form of intervention concerns 
the positive involvement of the public sec¬ 
tor in a reasoned use of water resources as 
a whole; Some examples are (I) the im¬ 
plementation of waterdied programmes and 
the construction of tanks in order to en¬ 
courage greater use of surface water; (2) the 
revival of certain forms of traditional and 


Tabi i IS; CACTL-Wtst OwNi-RsViiP or Wfi is in Four Vii i a(.Ii.s or Iiiar TAiukA 


Caste Group 


Number of Wells Owned by Different Groups 



Bhadresar Kapoda 

Munjpur 

Nadri 

Ibial 

Patel 

76 

66 


144 

286 

Olhei privileged castes* 

66 

2 

1 

6 

75 

Thakarda 

1 

4 

7 

II 

23 

'Harijan' 

Other disadvantaged 

8 

— 

4 

13 

25 

castes** 

7 

7 

8 

12 

34 

Unspecified 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

160 

79 

20 

186 

455 


Notes: 'These include casics such as barroi, chauhan. bhati and kolis. Individuals wiih ihe Uesai 
surname (used boih by some paiels as well as by rabaris) have been included in ihis 
group for want of information on iheir precise casie afniiaiion. Among the study villages, 
ihe desais arc mosily found in Bhadresar. 

** These include run, ghanchi, nayak, kumhar, pandaya, talal, among other.v A small number 
ol Muslims have also been included in this group. 

Sourve: Based on ihe survey conducted by ihe lalalis of these villages in the Iasi week of June 
and first week of July 1988 
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■ w ioi^c rt y lOttiid tyiiaii»fof collective 
gnftiiiMtailer use md conservation: (3) the 
cbannellint of iroundwster resources 
through public tubewells. 

The third approadi invokes community 
management as a tool of groundwater con¬ 
servation. Here the aim is to enable the 
village community to make use of the infor¬ 
mation and control it possesses on local 
resources and individual behaviour in 
order to prevent the excessive depletion of 
groundwater. 

The fourth type of intervention is con¬ 
cerned with redefining the structure of pro¬ 
perty rights within which the private sector, 
the state and the community operate. This 
is a more radical, but also more complex, 
approach to the protection of groundwater 
resources. 

The remainder of this sub-section briefly 
examines the basic features of each of ihese 
approaches, and some of their respective ad¬ 
vantages and shortcomings. 

111(1.1) STATis Regulation of Private 
S fcflOR 

Indirect Regulation 

In theory, the best form of indirect state 
regulation would be the introduction of 
some kind of ‘water rates' applying irrespec¬ 
tive of the way in which water is extracted. 
This would induce farmers to economise 
water, and the overall rale of extraction of 
water in a particular area could be controlled 
by increasing or lowering the water rates ap¬ 
plying in that area When water extraction 
mechanisms are publicly-owned, this system 
IS quite feasible, for instance, it prevailed in 
China prior to the economic 'litwralisaiion' 
of the 1980s [Kramer, 1989). Howcvci. 
when, as in India, most water extraction 
mechanisms are privately owned, the collec¬ 
tion of water rates is practically impossible 
in view of obvious problems of moniioting 
and corruption 

In practice, only three important measures 
ol mdireci regulation have been given serious 
attention in India. These respectively relate 
(in roughly increasing order of effectiveness) 
to (1) credit policies, (2) cropping patterns, 
and (3) electricity pricing. Lach of these 
forms ol intervention deserves brief 
consideration. 

Credit 

In Gujarat, civdii-ielaied measures for the 
preservation of groundwater resources have 
' mostly taken the form of limits on the gran¬ 
ting of loans foi water extraction mecha¬ 
nisms in areas of actual or potential ground¬ 
water Karcity. Different government rules 
apply for wells of a depth below and above 
ISO ft. For wells of a depth of less than ISO 
ft, there are no restrictions worth the 
name” For wells of a depth larger than ISO 
ft, a ‘No Objection Certificate’ is required 
to obtain a loan from the government. 

A ‘No Objection Certificate’ (NOC) can 
be granted after considering (I) the general 
state of groundwater resources in the area. 


(2) the rates ^ anmial mchaige and extrac- 
tkm, (3) the adequacy of spacing between 
wells, and (4) the density of wells in the area. 
Seve^ changes have taken place since this 
regulation was introduced in 1967, and one 
cannot help noticing that the rules have 
often tended to become less and test strin¬ 
gent over the years, when the reverse was 
called for.” The most striking move in that 
direction came in 1982 with the introduction 
of the category of ‘special casd tubewells to 
be dealt with at the discretion of high-level 
GWRDC officials. A government resolution 
of 1986 (December 2) candidly states; 
“Wherever the tubewells fullll the stipulated 
criteria, NOC would be accorded as per 
rules. And wherever the criterion is not 
fulfilled NOC would be granted as ‘special 
case' ”! In Mehsana (the groundwater desert 
of Gujarat), 191 NOCs were granted before 
1981; between 1981 and 1987, as many as 
IJ591 NOCs were issued (of which 616 were 
‘special cases’).” According to a GWRDC 
official; “In the last few years, all cases have 
been ‘special cases’. There have been no nor¬ 
mal cases. Most of these cases are dealt with 
on political grounds. To this extent, a NOC 
is a mere tormalit^'” 

In sum, credit restrictions for the preser¬ 
vation of groundwater resources have made 
little headway in Gujarat. On the contrary, 
large amounts of sutodised credit have sup¬ 
ported the expansion of water extraction 
mechanisms. This has contributed not only 
to the overexploitation of groundwater 
resources, but also (due to the distributive 
biases in credit allocation discussed earlier) 
to their inequitable distribution. Th correct 
these excesses, government credit for water 
extraction mechanisms should either be 
abolished in areas of groundwater scarcity, 
or at least be restricted to small farmers.” 

Cropping Patterns 

Cropping patterns depend on a wide range 
of factors, some of which can be influenced 
so as to discourage the more water-intensive 
crops. Crop prices are an obvious example. 
However, the determination of support 
prices in India is more a matter of political 
pressures than of rational calculation, and 
the prospects of gearing these prices to the 
conservation of water are very remote Alter¬ 
native ways of promoting water-friendly 
cropping patterns need further investigation. 

Sugarcane provides a good example of the 
scope for effretive action in this domain. 
Preventing the further expansion of sugar¬ 
cane cultivation in Gujarat is a priority 
measure as far as the protection of ground- 
water is concerned. Sugarcane cultivation 
has already caused enormous damage to the 
groundwater resources of Maharashtra.” 
There is a danger that the same will happen 
in Gujarat if sugarcane cultivation is 
adopted on a large scale in areas of ground- 
water scarcity. Among possible preventive 
measures, taxing sugar is an obvious option. 
However, a tax on sugar would be extreme¬ 
ly urmopular, and is unlikely to be seriously 


contemplated by the government. A nOK^ 
realistic measure would be to ban the 
stallation of sugar factories in water-icaici,' 
areas—where there are no sugar GKlories,v 
sugarcane is rarely grown. The cultivation' 
of sugarcane in areas of groundwater scar-*,' 
city could itself be banned altt^ether. 

Electricity Pricing , 

Perhaps the most powerful of all measures ' ^ 
of indirect regulation relates to the prktttei 
of dectricity. The two main alternative pric-, ‘ 
ing systems are flat-rate pricing, involving 
a fut^ yearly charge per electric motor, aiKi|| 
pro rata pricing, undn which the user piRyii,;, 
for each unit of electricity consumed. It iS), 
well recognised that Hat-rate pricing creates'; 
strong incentives against the conservation of < 
groundwater, because once the flat charge^ 
is paid every extra unit of water extracted, 
is ‘free’. Pro rata pricing, by contrast, iin-( 
poses a cost on every extra unit of water ck-^ 
tracted, and therefore induces farmers to<, 
economise water. From the point of view of^ 
water (and electricity) conservation,' 
therefore, pro rata pricing is clearly a' 
superior system.*' 

In spite of this, Gujarat recently switched 
(in June 1987) from a regime of pro ratUj 
pricing to one of flat-rate pricing. ITiis hap-' 
pened as a result of a nearly three-year-loag 
agitation led by the big farmers’ lobby.** 
According to the new system (as amended ^ 
through further concessions made to the i 
farmers’ lobby later in 1987), electricity it,^ 
freely supplied and farmers pay flat-rate 
charges per annum related to horsepower, 
however, a uniform charge (Axed at Rs SOO ^ 
in 1987) applies to all motors above 10 | 
HP.” This change is estimated to have cost j | 
the government of Gujarat Rs 665 milIkMi ' 
in 1987 alone.*’ 

It is worth mentioning that this successful 
campaign received an unexpected boost from ‘ 
some influential economic arguments acoor- ' 
ding to which flat-rate pricing is superior to ' 
pro rata pricing [for an exposition, see par¬ 
ticularly Shah, 1989). These arguments, ’ 
however, were developed on the basis of a ' 
concern to promote the use of groundwater 
resources in areas with a large unutilised 
potential; they have little applicability in ' 
areas where groundwater overexisloitatitm is 
the real problem. 

An equiuble and rational system of elec¬ 
tricity pricing would be one which combines 
a flat-rate charge with a pro mM charge; and 
where(i)thcpn>iBrachiugeisaiea-specifk; | 
with higher charges being kvied in areas 
where it is important to Liscourage the con- . 
sumption of water (or electricity), and (2) , 
the flat-rate chaige is flxed ftxr different users 
so as tq achieve the greatest possible measure 
of equity in jmwer pricing (e g, by linkiiv . 
the flat-rate charge to horsepower, or—even 
better—to landholding size). There is every < 
case for demanding a change in electricity 
pricing policies in this direction, away from .. 
the irrational system that has emeig^' as a 
result of political pressures from influential 
farmers. 
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Each specific measure of mfirect ragutai* 
tioo teads to raise its own proUeais. These 
nmy iaci u dft for instsnoe; political ■ — 
tern tlK big fisnnen* loMiy (as has'tanipcn- 
ed in Gujant with etectiicify pridag), 
n a ^ wimWf "side effects* (as would apply to 
the taxiBg of water-intensive crops if these 
are abo lahour-intensive). or inequitable 
dittiibutioa of costs and beneTits (eg. when 
credit restrictipiB gh« a few rich farmm the 
HKMopoly of water octiaclion mechanisms). 
However, the most serious weakness of in¬ 
direct regulation is that it also tends to be 
Ineffective. Being roundabout and partial by 
their very nature indiiect mgulation mea- 
auia more often than not leave too many 
■aping loopboks to make a real dcm on the 
prnblc n i. If electricity rates are raised, 
fiuTwen can switch to diesel engines. If in- 
stimtioiial credit ceases to be available foi 
wwer catractam mechanisins. farmers— 
espechdly rich ones—can turn to alternative 
Of more costly) sources of credit. And sup¬ 
port prices hm little influence cm open- 
■wket prices, which are far more important 
la cfetenniniiig cropping patterns. 

It would, therefore; be extremely naive to 
think that tte proMem cif dwindliiig ground¬ 
water reso u rces can be successfully solved 
through indirect regulatkm only. Ihe need 
10 wnshlrr more direct fomu of interven- 
don is inescapable. 

tJinet /teguhiiOH 

Along with indirect regulatkm, the con- 
servntkm of groundwater resemrees can be 
pursued through the introdnetkm of direct 
afese control cm privste uses rri'groundwater. 
Bor ias t aiKc, one could attempt to ban the 
O Bi a ct i on of groundunier for irrigation pur¬ 
poses in a particufer area when the water 
MMc fells befew a pre-spedfled leml. or to 
lasion the avaflable water between different 
■sen in an equitable way. 

Hk main problem vrith direct conirol pio- 
osduia (agaia. within the present structure 
of property rigMs) is that of enforcement. 
Giouadwaier lends to be extracted day after 
dmr by milUans of ferraers whose activities 
escape the dose scrutiny of the Slate: Given 
the iaeflicieiu and corrupt nature of the 
ladiaa bureaucracy, it would be a hopeless 
mas cist to institute a system of defied, 
centtuHsedcomtols cm who uses how much 
astfec. In piactioe; direct rquiatkm by the 
state has to limit itsdf to a small number 


of simple and feasible onotiols, such as the 
lioensiag of bores. 

InGajaiat.atfrenlibrmsordirsclregiiia- 
tkm go bade u> 1970, when a bill was intro¬ 
duced by the Central Ground Vlfeter Board 
to regulale and control the utilisation of 
groundwaier. This bill vms sent to all the 
stale govemmenB with the hha that it could 
pass through the relevant legal procedures 
in each state and turned into an act.** In 
Gujarat, this act was to be called The 
Groundwater (Control aial Regulatkm) Act, 
1970. 

Nothiiv happened between 1970 and 
1975, when a natkm-wkle emergency (which 
was to last until 1977) was declared. On 
Dece mb er 23.1970, the state government of 
Gujaiat published an ordinance promul- 
galed by the president erf India (by nrXifica- 
tkm in the govermnent gaiette)." This or¬ 
dinance contained an amendment to the 
Bombay Irrigation Act of 1879 (which was 
then arid is now m force in Gujarat), and 
was called the Bombay Irrigation (Gujaiat 
Amendment) Act, 1976. Its nrativation was 
Slated as follows. 

In order to prevent funher decline of the 
water taUe m such areas (where water table, 
are falling and wells drying], il is oonsadeied 
necessary to regulale the oanstmciirm of 
lubewells, artesian wells ami borewdls ex¬ 
ceeding 45 m in depth m any land assessed 
or held fw the purpose of agnculiuic. 
The two oemral provisions of this amend¬ 
ment were (1) the introduction of a system 
of hoenccs to control the expansion of bores 
and vuUs, and (2) the piohilrition irf ground¬ 
water extraction for non-essential uses. In 
the words of the ordiiianoe itself: 

Where a hoMer of any agricultural land 
desues m oonstruci therein any tnbeweg, arte¬ 
sian weg of boiewdl. exceeding 45 m m depth 
for extracting grounthnset; he shall mahe an 
appbcauon to the Regional Canal Officer 
having junsdiciion for the gram of a 
iKence.** 

No holder of agricuhural land in which 
there is a tubewell, artesian well or 
borewdi exceeding 45 m in depth shall 
allow any water from such well to be used 
for a purpose other than for the purpose 
of agriculture or of rlrinking or to be 
wasted either through leaky casing, pipe 
nttiags, valves or pumps either above or 
below the surfece or on account of any 
other reasrm whatsoever.*’ 

The amendment fell short of introduciiig 
much-needed measures of a more radical 


antuit; nidi m m wpKcit dMue dtdgg 
priofity fo drinUag wafer ownr kfigiiidiM or 
measures to legidige the n« of nheady- 
constnicted wafer extraedoB mechmiifent. 
But in spfte of its Kmilntioiii, the MBead- 
ment was a step in the right dheethm. Un> 
fortunately, the onhnaiioe oontafeiag this 
amendment wm al l owed to InpicbciBW the 
Ant its un^pkofeBiBlsticMt^ottUI 
be submitted to and approved by the ante 
legisiBture.** 

Eleven years laser, a noti flea tk m ap peered 
in the gov e rn m ent guetfe (Novefehcr 26, 
1987) annoimciiig that the gmamiHriit of 
Gujaiat had fined Aprfl 1.1918, ai the date 
on which die Bombay Irrigndoa (Oajamt 
Amendment) Act, 1976, would tame faMo 
force. But on this ocensfam too; the state 
IqisUtuie was unable to ensuic the hn- 
pfementmion of dusicaohidoa. In feet, the 
issue was not even ntbenitfed to in the 
assembly, as the rulinp foverament decided 
thet the rlroiight conditioiit then picvailiiig 
in the state marie it hnpossibfe or unwise to 
enforce (he a men d men t. 

ofGujnmtcamemitler wmt i dci nlil e ixc en rie 
from the central govemawru (cspedaily the 
Planning COrmnisaan) to fotiimte and taiih 
plemeni groundwaier regulations.** The 
National Bfetcr Policy had abo been for; 
mulaied (in September. 1987), and wfaUathiB 

Iabi r 17 C AMi-Wisr OwmasHinoi' Diesel 
P uMl^ ANi> Lik irk Moroas in Bhaoresar 
V ii I'M* (Idar Taluea) 


Caste tiroup Number of Ibtal 



Assets Owned 
Dii^ ElecirK 
Pump- Motors 
sets 

Number 

of 

Home- 

holds 

Patel 

Other privileged 

7 

21 

M0 

castes* 

20 

99 


Thakairia 

- 

— 

100 

'Harijan' 

Other disadvan 

6 

2 

130 

laged castes 

1 

6 

ISO 

Total 

34 

128 

540 


Mote- * These picdominamly include the 
Desan See Table IS for deiads of caste 
groups 

Souae I leld survey, and survey conrhicred by 
the talaris of ihese villages in the last 
week of June and first week rrf July 
1988 


Tari e 16- Caste-WiwOwnership or Bores in Snim Vii i At.Es 


Caste Croup 

Bhadieiar 

Chonwad 

Mau 

Messan 

Munai 

Naianpur 

1 

9 

1 

Umedpum 

Ibife 

feael 

1 

27 

8 

30 

33 

7 

24 

25 

156 

Odicr pnvileged castes 

28 

1 

II 


1 

10 

6 

2 

59 

Thakaida 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 


1 

4 

'Harijan' 


1 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

1 

Other ditadvaniaged castes 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Ihtal 

29 

29 

20 

30 

36 

19 

30 

28 

221 


Sourer: Field survq; and survey conducted by the lalaiis of these villages in the Iasi week of June and first week of July 1988. See the p recedi n g 
uMc for derails of the caste groups. 
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document attFSCted various criticisms, it 
clearly stated 

The exploitation of groundwater resources 
should be so regulated as not to exceed the 
recharging possibilities and also to ensure 
social equity 

The Bombay Irrigation (Gujarat Amend 
ment) Act of 1976 was revived, in a slightly 
modified form, in the Gujarat OidinaiKe 
No 2 of 1989 (dated June 13) This or 
dtnance sought to consolidate and amend 
ihe law relating to irrigation in Gujarat, in 
effect, the Bombay Irrigation Act (1879) 
would have stood repealed The second of 
the two clauses quoted above from the 1976 
amendment is incoiporated without change 
m the 1989 ordinance The first clause takes 
the altered form of making the acquisition 
of a licence compulsory for the construction 
of "any tubewell, artesian well, boresvell or 
dugwell (a) exceeding five metres in depth 
in a coastal area, or (b) exceeding 4S m in 
depth m a speafled area, or (c) exceeding 
2S m in depth in the area other than the 
consul area and the specified area"^' 
Besides, there is an additional clause which 
proposes to regulate the use of existing wells 
on the same principle as that of new wells 
This new ordinance, unfortunately, 
followed a fate similar to that of earlier at¬ 
tempts to affirm groundwater regulation in 
Gujarat. It was felt thqt some aspects of this 
document still needed 'improvement', and 
the matter was therefcne referred to a 'selen 
committee^ for detailed considerauon .The 
ordinance elapsed before the select commit¬ 
tee presemed its conclusions.^^ As Ginsh 
l^t^ a renowned advocate at the Ahmeda- 
bad High Court, puts it; "When the govern¬ 
ment dom not want to take action, or wanu 
to postpone action, the issue is referred to 
■ Select Committee; This way, the promise 
IS fulfilled and the result is not achievedr^^ 


This bnef outline of the recent history of 
groundwater legislation in Gujarat gives a 
sobering idea of the obstructive role played 
by the ruling classes On at least three oc 
casions (1977, 1988 and 1989), the state 
legislature failed to uke the necessary steps 
to ensure the implementation of legal pro¬ 
visions that might have laid the basis of con 
siderable improvements Future campaigns 
to reform the law will have to challenge these 
obstructive forces 

iil(l 2) PUBt 1C StCmR INVOIVEMEN7 

Aside from attempting to regulate the 
pnvate sector through direct or indirect 
means, the government tan also take an at 
tivc part in the utilisation and distribution 
of water resources In this lontext, we need 
to consider not only groundwater, but also 
surface water, since promoting the latter is 
one possible way of protecting the former 

in the case of groundwater, current 
government involvement almost exclusively 
takes the form of constructing and operating 
public tubewclls With an accountable and 
competent bureaucracy, public tubewells can 
ensure not only an efficient but also a fair 
ly eqmtaUe distribution of groundwater The 
Indian bureaucracy, however, is hardly a 


model of accountability and competence, 
and past experience with public tubewe’K in 
India has been rather sobering As far ,ts 
equitable distnbution is concerned, the urul 
elite usually succeeds in appropriating most 
of the benefits of public supply In the light 
of these past experiences, it would be unwise 
to place much reliance on public tubewells 
for a more rational use of groundwater 
resources in Gujarat 

I here are stronger grounds for hope as far 
as surface water is concerned Indeed. India 
has a long history of public involvement in 
the management of surface water (through 
tanks, watershed programmes dams, etc), 
and some authors have argued that pro 
moting surface irrigation is the most sensi 
ble means of protecting groundwater An 
important (tf not completely clear cut) 
distinction has to be made here between (1) 
large imgauon works (especially dams), and 
(2) small-scale works (including tanks and 
watershed programmes) 

Planning policies in India have tended to 
give priority to the former It is not surpris¬ 
ing that there should be innuential pressures 
on the government to undertake large-scale 
irrigation schemes, since the enormous costs 
of these schemes are largely borne by rela- 
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Source 

Bhadres,! 

kapoda 

Munjpur 

Nailri 

loial 

Bank loan 

59 

1 

10 

•’6 

146 

Own Capital 

Bank lean and own 

99 

77 

10 

90 

?76 

capital 

— 

— 


14 

14 

Other sources 

1 

1 

1 


J 

No information 

1 

- 


6 

7 

lotal 

160 

79 

20 

IK(< 

44S 


Sourer Held survey and bank records 
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Itvciy powerless groups (unorganised tax¬ 
payers, displaced communities, and—in the 
case of enviionmental costs—future genera¬ 
tions) whereas their benefits are mostly 
leaped by powerful contractors, landowners 
and politicians. The social usefulness of 
large-scale irrigation schemes, however, is 
quite controversial. They have, in fact, 
recently been the target of a whole range of 
sharp and persuasive criticisms.^ 

in Gujarat, the most important scheme 
of lai^^scale irrigation is the Narmada river 
development project (including the Sardar 
Sarovar dam and the accompanying canal 
system). This is not the place to comment 
on the numerous problems raised by this ir¬ 
rigation scheme^ For our purposes it is 
sufficient to note that, as far as the conser¬ 
vation of groundwater is concerned, tittle 
can be expected from the Narmada project. 
Indeed, the command area of this projea 
bypasses most of the areas where ground- 
water scarcity is a severe problem (including 
Sabarkantha itself, as well as most of 
Saurashtra and Kutch). 1 his is not an acci¬ 
dent, but a direct reflection of the political 
pressures that have influenced the design of 
the project. Small-scale schemes of surface 
water development (such as percolation 
tanks and check dams) avoid many of the 
drawbacks of large-scale irrigation projects, 
mid they also have a number of distinct ad¬ 
vantages. Particular mention should be 
made of the labour-intensive nature of many 
of these schemes. 

Efforts to protect groundwater resources 
carry a risk that water will be preserved at 
the expense of employment. The main 
reason for this possible dilemma is that 
water-intensive agriculture also tends to be 
labour-intensive: When the extraction of 
groundwater is regulated, complementary 
measures must be taken to generate non- 
agricultural emolovment. Otherwise, the 
adverse consequences of water conservation 
will be largely borne by unemployed 
labourers. 

In this respect, labour-intensive schemes 
of surface water development have the merit 
of simultaneously protecting groundwater 
and promoting employment. Past experi¬ 
ences with such projects (for instance, in 
the context of Maharashtra’s Employment 
Guarantee Scheme) have been quite mixed, 
but there is some hope that the more sue 
cessfui experiences can be emulated. An 
essential task is to investigate what ate the 
ingredients of success in this field, and how 
much scope there is to recreate them 
elsewhere. 

A more general way of looking at this 
whole issue is to see that employment gene¬ 
ration and environmental protKtion are two 
of the most important challenges o( social 
planning in Gujarat.^* It is natural to look 
for strategies of intervention that meet these 
two challenges simultaneously. Large-scale 
public employment programmes oriented 
towards environmental protection satisfy this 
critenon. Programmes of this kind could 
form the backbone of an Employment 


Guarantee Scheme for Gujarat. 

111(1.3) Community Manaoemfnt 

An important alternative to state intci ven- 
tion is that of community management. 
Indeed, it is sometimes argued that 
democratic village institutions (e g, pan- 
chayats or gram sabhas), if properly revitalis¬ 
ed, can play a crucial role in environmental 
protection.^ In the case of groundwater, 
this would take the form of water being 
allocated through community decisions. 

An important feature of this approach is 
the possibility of reducing the amount of 
external coercion needed to prevent the over- 
exploitation of groundwater. If fanners feel 
a genuine sense of ’participation’ in com¬ 
munity decisions, th^ mi^ be much more 
inclined to comply with them than with 
state-enforced regulations. In some circum¬ 
stances, community processes may even suc¬ 
ceed in instilling a sense of individual 
responsibility for the conservation of com¬ 
munity resources, making it possible to rely 
partly on voluntary restraint to save water.*’ 

One difficulty with this whole approach 
is that it would require a drastic change in 
the perception of who owns water resources. 
As things stand, land owners have a legal 
right to unrestrained use of whatever water 
resources they can reach through their land. 
The actual perception of water ownership 
nghts also corresponds to this legal position 
(as the case study of Section II clearly 
illustrated). Obviously, community manage¬ 
ment is possible only if groundwater 
resources are regarded as ‘common proper¬ 
ty’ resources. This would require a fun¬ 
damental change in perceived ownership 
rights. 

Another serious problem with community 
management is that its success depends on 
the co-operation of'those who are, at the 
moment, benefiting from the rapid exploita¬ 
tion of groundwater resources. Their co¬ 
operation might arise in two ways. First, 
there is an obvious collective gain from the 
conservation of groundvrater resources, and 
users are likely to co-operate voluntarily if 
their share of these collective gains is latger 
than the pnvate gams they currently derive 
from unrestrained use of groundwater. This, 
however, is a demanding condition that is 
not likely to be fulfilled in the case of large 
farmers. 

Second, the compliance of potential ’free¬ 
riders’ can be sought through coercion and 
sanctions (e g. the imposition of fines on 
those who violate agiteri rules of water use). 
This approach is not likely to work, however, 
if community institutions are controlled or 
dominated by those who also stand to gain 
from the overexploitation of groundwater. 
In much of rural India, unfortunately, it is 
the case that rich farmers are precisely in 
that position Progressive changes have been 
achieved in this respect in some parts of the 
country, notably in West Bengal, where 
dcinocratic control of panchayats has made 
possible certain forms of community 


management of emriionmetital mources. 
But reidkaling these aebievetnents diewhere 
would requite a radical transformation ia the 
balance of rural power. 

The possibility of community-based 
regulation of the private sector has receiv- 
ed insufficient attention in the literature on 
groundwater rwuren in India, and deserves 
to be more fully investigated. The potential 
of this approach, however, appears to be 
severely limited by the concentration of 
power in the han^ of those who derive 
strong private gains from the allocation 
mechanism that underlies the current over- 
exploiution of groundwater. 

111(1.4) PROPEirrv Rights*' 

The existing structure of property rights 
applying to groundwater is quite astoni¬ 
shing. These rights are governed by the 
Indian Easements Act of 1682.** The 
Easements Act makes a crucial distinction 
between underground running streams and 
underground percolating water. Rights over 
the former are governed by the doctrine of 
‘riparian rights’ (perceived as natural rights 
linked to the ownership of the riparian land), 
which essentially nates that ‘Wh coriparian 
has the nght to have the water flow pass his 
lands undimimshed in quantity and unim¬ 
paired in quality”.*' 

As far as underground percolating water 
IS concerned, the situation is almost the 
polar opposite: according to the Easements 
Act of 1882 (Section 7), “b landowner has 
the right to appropriate water percolating in 
no defined channel through the strata 
beneath his land; and no action will lie 
against him for so doing, even if he thereby 
intercepts, abstracts or diverts water which 
would otherwise pass to or remain under the 
land of another”!** This provision removes 
all barriers to the right to oittM pererdating 
water for private purposes. 

The resulting status of (percolating) 
underground water has been described as 
that of a ‘fugitive resource*, “for which 
private property rights oust but these nghts 
are indefinite among the overlying land- 
owners”, creating a situation where ’^h 
user protects his rights by capturing the 
groundwater in the fastest possible way. as 
the user knows that the deferred use is sub¬ 
ject to' great uncertainty, since other users 
would capture the resource in the mean 
time”.** 

It is easy to see that the present structure 
of property rights in groundwater is both Il¬ 
logical and inappropriate; It is illogical 
because it gives diametrically opposite 
treatments to flowing and non-flowing 
underground water, even though this distinc¬ 
tion hardly affects the nature of the problem. 
It is inappropriate because it creates strong 
incentives for ovcrexploiution of a common 
resource by private individuals. 

This odd situation largely results from the 
indiscriminate adoption of the principles of 
English common law (which the Easements' 
Act of 1882 closely followed). In England, 
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peicoiation is abundam, irrigated agriculture 
is practically non-existent, and also land- 
holdings tend to be quite laige so that pro¬ 
blems of ‘interference' between different 
users of groundwater are much less acute 
In this context, the legal provisions outlined 
above (including the distinction between 
flowing and non-flowing water) may have 
made some sense However, the situation is 
completely different in India, where the 
depletion of groundwater resources is a real 
danger, and where small, contiguous 
holdings share common aquifers. The Indian 
Easements Act of 1882 is a relic of the col¬ 
onial period. 

This statement also holds, in fact, for 
more basic aspects of Indian l^slation that 
interfere with the protection of groundwater 
and other environmental resources. For in¬ 
stance, Indian legislation (including the 
Easements Act of 1882) has adopted from 
English Common Law the notion of ex¬ 
clusive natural right of an individual owner 
to private property, including the assertion 
that “no use of property, which would be 
legal if due to a proper motive, can become 
illegal because it t.s prompted by a motive 
which is improper oi even malicious”.** The 
notion that reprehensible motives do not 
render the interception of underground 
water illegal has, as a matter of fact, been 
explicitly upheld in court on several occa¬ 
sions.'^ In contrast, modern legislation in 
countries such as France, Germany and the 
US includes provisions that permit “only 
reasonable use for improvement of one's 
property and not acts done with intent to 
injure the neighbours”.** Similai principles 
have been recommended for India. 

The need for legislative change is clear 
enough. What is much less clear is how alter¬ 
native property rights should be defined. 
One option would be to limit the right of 
water extraction over a particular period to 
the amount of water that percolates through 
the land in question over the same period. 
This principle does not do away with the 
privatisation of water, but at least it is geared 
to a sustainable and less inequitable use of 
groundwater resources. A more radical 
departure from existing legal provisions 
would be to define some kind of collective 
propeny rights over groundwater 

Of course, neither of there two types of 
property nghts would be easy to define and 
enforce, in fact, it is quite likely that, initially 
at least, there would be large-scale violation 
of the law (as is already the case with 
riparian rights), and that existing mal¬ 
practices would continue. But this does not 
mean that legislative changes of this kind 
are not worth accomplishing. Indeed, social 
perceptions of what are ‘legitimate' uses of 
groundwater are partly influenced by the 
legality of the matter, and changes in these 
perceptions can, in turn, have an influence 
on groundwater extraction practices through 
a variety of extra-legal processes. These may 
include bargaining between conflicting 
parties, community decisions, 'lok adalats', 
social sanctions, popular protests, and 


pressures from political activists.** If easy 
enforceability h«l been regarded as a pre¬ 
condition for legislation, laws such as those 
prohibiting child marriage or bonded labour 
would never have been passed—and the 
eradication of these social evils would have 
been correspondingly slowed down. 

Further, the prospects of actual legal en- 
fonxment shoi^ not be completely dismiss¬ 
ed. Even if changes in property rights do not 
lead to an immediate, across-the-board 
transformation in the practice of ground- 
water use, legal provisions may still con¬ 
solidate local struggles against anti-social 
practices. Some rich farmers will be taken 
to court for (say) drying up their neighbours’ 
wells, or for wasting underground water dur¬ 
ing a drought. If they lose, the case will 
receive publicity and strengthen similar 
struggles elsewhere Even if they win, the fear 
of getting involved in a legal dispute will 
deter other farmers from violating the law. 
As in many other fields, legal action and 
social action are the two legs on which the 
people stand strong. 

111(1.5) ‘MIXED’Form OF INTERVENTION; 

Social Ownership of Bores 

In our discussion of ‘what people said’ in 
Section II (4). we noted that a recurring 
demand of small and marginal framers was 
that the ownership of bores should be 
‘socialised’, even if motors continue to be 
privately owned, lb understand this pro¬ 
posal, we have to remember that a bore (the 
metal pipe running vertically from the 
ground to the underlying aquifer) and a 
motor (the powered engine that draws the 
water through the pipe) are two separate 
objects, which need not be owned by the 
same person, indeed, it is a common prac¬ 
tice in north Gujarat (as in many other parts 
of India) to put a motor on a mobile cart, 
and to attach it to different bores (including, 
possibly, bores belonging to other persons) 
according to the circumsunces. In most 
villages, the services of a motor or of a bore 
can be easily hired at a standard rate. 

These arrangements make it possible to 
envisage a situation where the botes are 
publicly owned, while motors remain 
privately owned with their services being 
hired by owners to non-owners. The 
socialisation of bores would have some 
major advantages (many of which were 
clearly mentioned by small farmers in the 
responses reported in Section II (4). First, 
it would help to prevent overexploitation, 
since public control could be exercised on 
the number and depth of bores in a par¬ 
ticular area. Second, it would facilitate a 
rational location of bores through co¬ 
ordinated planning. In particular, the pro¬ 
blem of ‘well interleience’ could be greatly 
reduced. Third, public ownership of bores 
would permit a more equitable distribution 
of groundwater. Since large farmers would 
no longer have the virtual monopoly of ac¬ 
cess to this resource. Fourth, this arrange¬ 
ment would ensure a much better ‘spreading’ 


of the risks involved in drilling bones* by 'f J 
transferring these risks from private ‘>1 
individuals to the community or the ,'1 
government. ,‘{j 

Last but not least, the social ownership 
of bores could facilitate the emergence ot |';i 
various forms of community management. 
Indeed, if bores are owned by the nm- j, 
munity rather.than by private individuals, .,’i 
their use could also be more easily regulated. 
For instance, if a simple technology for i' 
monitoring the amount of water extracted 
by different individuals becomes available, 
it may be possible to mtroduce and enforce li 
collective rules for the allocation of i- 
groundwater. \ 

The socialisation of bores would involve 
a creative combination of the different forms r 
of intervention discussed earlier, and it \ 
would certainly represent a major step for- i 
ward compared with the existing situation. i 
It is interesting that this highly practical and ^ 
effective means ol intervention should be so ^ 
alive in the minds of the farmers we inter¬ 
viewed (particularly the smaller ones), 
while It has been overlooked in the vast ' 
literature on the management of ground- 
water resources in India. 

111(2) PlUyPOiALS FOR ACTION ' 

t 

The depletion of groundwater resources 
in large parts of Gujarat is an alarming and 
urgent problem. If present trends continue, 
irreversible damage will be done to these 
resources, with devastating consequences for 
future generations. Immediate action is 
iraperative. 

It should be clear from the discussion of 
the preceding section that there is no quick 
and simple solution to the problem of 
groundwater orerexploitation. While in¬ 
dividual authors tend to argue in favour of 
one particular line of action, in praaice only 
a combination of different forms of 
intervention can succeed in making a signifl- 
'cant dent on the problem. State regulation, 
community management, etc, should not be 
seen as mutually exclusive measures. 

This section recapitulates a few things that 
can be done to protect groundwater 
resources in Gujarat, in the light of the 
preceding review of possible avenues of ac¬ 
tion. The analytical framework used in that 
review will be retained, and the reader is 
referred to the corresponding sub-sections 
of that section for further discussion of the 
relevant themes. The intention of this sum¬ 
mary is not just to supply ‘policy recommen¬ 
dations’ for the consideration of government 
agencies. TTiese conclusions are addressed to 
the diverse audience of all those concerned 
with the protection of groundwater resources. 
Some of the proposed changes are 
‘moderate’ suggestions that will not en- 
coumer much resistance from the concerned 
authorities. Others can only be won through 
hard political battles 

Before entenng this discussion, it should 
be emphasised that what can be done within 
the present institutional framework is, in- 
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|,.«vitalily, limited. As we saw again and again 
| . in this paper, there an deep connections bet- 
i; ween the overexploitation of groundwater 
' resources on the one hand, and the in* 
\ equitable distribution of economic oppor¬ 
tunities and political power on the other, 
nirhaps the most important of these con¬ 
nections relates to the fact that, as things 
stand, usufructuairy rights to groundwater 
are entirely derivative on ownership rights 
to fauid. As long as land itself is privately 
and unequally owned, the scope for achiev¬ 
ing a more equitable and sustainable use of 
groundwater is bound to be limited. The 
need for immediate aaion>should not make 
us lose sight of the equally vital need for 
long-term structural changes. These atone 
hold a teal promise of stopping the plunder 
of groundwater and other environmental 
resources in Gujarat. 

Slate Regulation of Private Sector 

It has been argued that n^ulation of the 
private sector, in both ‘direct* and ‘indirect' 
forms, is a vital ingredient of groundwater 
protection. Under the heading of indirect 
regulation, we have considered credit 
policies, cropping patterns and electricity 
pricing. OthCT avenues of indirect regulation 
should also be explored, but meanwhile we 
can recall some of the measures that are 
feasible in these three areas: 

(1) Institutional credit for water extraction 
mechanisms from all sources should be 
banned in areas of severe groundwater 
scarcity, and reserved to small and 
margiiul farmers elsewhere. 

(2) The incentives given to various crops 
(e g, through support prices) should take 
into account the noKl to discourage 
water-intensive crops in areas of ground- 
water scarcity. 

(3) In particular, the installation of sugar¬ 
cane factories should not be allowed in 
these areas. The expansion of sugarcane 
cultivation outside south Gujarat has to 
be vigorously discouraged. 

(4) The irrational and inequitable system of 
flat-rate electricity pricing created by 
earlier pressures from the farmers* lobby 
should be abolished, in favour of a mixed 
system of flat rates and pro rata charges 
along the lines outlined in the preceding 
section. 

While helpful and necessary, indirect 
regulation is by nature a blunt instrument 
for disciplining the private sector. The driv¬ 
ing force behind groundwater protection has 
to lie in other forms of intervention, in¬ 
cluding direct regulation. Here, it is impor¬ 
tant to remember that individual property 
rights relating to groundwater resources 
always remain “subject to the state’s 
sovereign righl...to regulate (these resources) 
in the public interest*' (see ^tion ill (1.3)). 
While there can be serious pndriems in en¬ 
forcing direct regulation measures, it has 
been argued that the provisions of the 
Bombay Irrigation (Gujarat Amendment) 
Act of 1976 are realistic and represent a steo 
forward. 
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(5) The Bombay Irrigation (Gujarat Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1976 should be enforced in 
all areas of potential groundwater scar¬ 
city. The gianting of licences fm the cun- 
struction of water extraction mechanisms 
should be subject to dear guidelines and 
open to public scrutiny. 

Public Sector Involvement 
As things suuid, there is little hope that 
public sector involvement in the extraction 
and distribution of groundwater in Gujarat 
(e g, through public tubewdls) would bring 
about a substantial improvement in the 
management of this resource. However, there 
' is greater scope for public involvement in the 
management of surface water resources. 
This can help the conservation of ground- 
water, both bff raising water tables (as with 
percolation tanks), and by directly meeting 
some of the water requirements of irrigated 
agriculture. In this area, a major reorienta¬ 
tion of existing priorities and policies is 
needed. 

(6) Public sector involvement in the manage¬ 
ment of‘water resources should be 
reoriented away from targe dams and 
public tubewdls towards the promotion 
of small-scale, labour-intensive works of 
surface water devdopment. 

Community Management 
The notion that groundwater resources in 
Gujarat can be sustainably and equitably 
managed through community institutions 
(e g, gram sabhas), in spite of the 
vulnerability of these institutions to 
manipulation by the rural elite, was strong¬ 
ly questioned earlier in this section. Perhaps 
this assessment has erred on the side of 
undue pessimism. That would be good news. 
Given that some promising experiments in 
community management have aaually taken 
place (usually through the leadership of 
voluntary agencies), it would be useful to 
reflect on the lessons that erttetge from these 
experiments. 

(7) Past experiences of community maiuige- 
ment of groundwater and othCT environ¬ 
mental resources should be methodically 
assessed (e g, through published surveys 
and public workshops). 

Property Rights 

The existing structure of property rights 
in groundwater is illogical and irupptopriate. 
While it may not be easy to defini. "id en¬ 
force alterrutivc property rights, it has been 
argued that even a formal change in the 
legality of groundwater uses could have a 
crucial effect on their perceived legitimacy. 
This, in turn, would strengthen the bargain¬ 
ing power of the victims of groundwater 
exploitation. For these reasons, a redefini¬ 
tion of properly rights is essential. 

(8) Groundwater resources should no longer 
be governed by the Easements Act of 
1882. instead, legislation should be pass¬ 
ed which gives recognition to the faa that 
underground water is a common resource 
(nr, at the very least, which limits legal 
rights of groundwater extraction to the 
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recharge rate of the ooacemed aqidfim). 
Social Ovmership of Bores 

As was mentioiwd in the preceding sec¬ 
tion, social ownership of bores was an im¬ 
portant demand of many of the small 
farmers who were intetvier^ in the course 
of our 'case study’ (Section 11(4)), and this 
step can be seen as a creative and highly sen¬ 
sible combination of the various forms of 
intervention discussed so far. The socialisa¬ 
tion of botes is quite a radical demand 
(cspedaily if it applies to existing bores as 
well as to future bores), and it remains to 
be seen whether these small farmers will ever 
have enough political strength to obta>: 1.. 
enforcertrent. However, public demrnds 
should be geared to what is just and 
desirable, and not just to what teems 
‘realistic* under the present configuration of 
political forces. It is therefore important to 
affirm this demand made by the small 
farmers. 

(9) All bores, or at least all new botes, should 
be publicly owned. 

Some Neglected Issues 

A few words should now be said about 
several issues which have not received special 
attention in the preceding discussion, even 
though they are important aspects of the 
problem of groundwater protection and had 
at) essential place in the earlier parts of the 
paper. Three issues wi.'l be considered: 
(1) drought, (2) drinking water, and 
(3) information. 

As we saw in Sect on I, the connections 
between drought and groundwater scarcity 
in Gujarat are increasingly important. 
Drought relief policies should give due 
recognition to this recent development. 

(10) Guidelines for the protection of ground¬ 
water resources during droughts should 
be included in the Gujarat Relief 
Manual. Drought relief works should 
be used to create permanent structures 
aimed at an expanded, sustainable use 
of surface water. 

in the case study included in Section II, 
we noted the sharp conflict that can emerge 
between the use of groundwater for irriga¬ 
tion and drinking purposes. While govern¬ 
ment documents constantly reiterate that 
‘priority’ should be given to the latter, these 
resolutions have no teeth. Affected people 
should be given a better chance to affirm 
thar right to drinking water. 

(11) There should be a legal right of access 
to private water extraction mechanisms 
for drinking water purposes when 
drinking water facilities in a village are 
unsatisfactory. 

Last but not least, it should be stressed 
that public campaigns for the piorection of 
groundwater resources can hardly lake place 
in the absence of adequate information on 
all matters rdating to groundwater. At the 
moment, even the most bask facts (e g, data 
(M) water tables) are shrouded in secrecy. The 
release of groundwater-related information 
to public scrutiny is long overdue. 
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(12) iflformnioii idating to ffoundwater 
icKHiTces in Oujant should be made 
pidriic An annual report on the state 
of groundwater resources in Gujarat 
should be published by the Central 
Ground tUiter Board and made widely 
available 

111(3) CoNcuiDiNC Remark 

The protection of groundwater resources 
in Gujarat ought to be a lively social issue 
As things stand, there are tremendous 
pressures from influentiid farmers to adopt 
or perpetuate policies that allow the 
unrestrained use of these resources, for 
shon-term private gain. There is no cor¬ 
responding pressure group acting for the 
protection of groundwater. The plunder goes 
on with astonishingiy little resistance 

Ultimately, this is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant ceuse of the disaster we are witness¬ 
ing today. But this situation can be changed. 
In India as in many other parts of the world, 
environmental issues have recently become 
political issues in a way that never applied 
before. Within this emerging politicai move¬ 
ment, the groundwater question deserves an 
important place. 

Noten 

[This study is motivated and informed by my 
rirst-hand experience of social action in the 
rural areas of Sabru-kantha district (north 
Gujarat) during the period I98S-90, which in¬ 
cluded a severe drought. I would like to thank 
my co-workers in Shramjivi Samaj, especially 
Karsanbhai. Ramilaben. Nainabcn, Heerabhai, 
Chandmkarnh and Mohanbhai both for their 
companionship during this period and for their 
contribution to this research. I am also grateful 
to Khetabhai Solanki, who helped to collect the 
village dau used in the ‘case study’ included 
in this paper. 

Access to secondary data sources was greatly 
facilitated by the generous co-operation of tlw 
Cemre for Social Knowledge and Action (Selu. 
Ahmedabad), the Centre for Social Studies 
(Surat), the Indian Institute of Management 
(Ahmedabad), the institute of Rural Manage¬ 
ment (Anand), the Indian Law Institute (New 
Delhi), the Institute of Economic Growth 
(Delhi), and the Delhi School of Economics. 
Comments and suggestions from L K Atheeq, 
Amiya Bagchi, V Bhallabh, Robin Buigess, 
Rcma Devi, B D Dhawan, S Koiavalli, Richard 
Rslmer-vlones, Ashok Bsnjwani, Girish ihitel, 
Jean-Philippe Plaitcau, ^mshekhar Reddy, 
Emma Rothschild, Esha Shah, Ghanshyam 
Shah, Chhatrapati Singh, Madhura Swami- 
naihan and Achyur khgnik have been extremely 
useful. Special thanks are due to Mike Scorer 
for producing the maps with great skill. 

My colleagues and friends in Setu have 
help^ in many different ways. I would par¬ 
ticularly like to thank Vusha Bhagat, Rohit 
Jain, Ashok Shrimali and Achyut Wgnik for 
their unBuling moral support as well as for their 
hdpful comments and suggestions. 

There are few words in which I can express 
my sincere gratitude to Jean Dreze for his un- 
rwvering encouragement and patient advice in 


thcooune of this work. Aside from editing the 
draft, he has co-authored Section III. 

While carrying out this research, I have 
benefited from extensive discussions with a 
number of individuals in the Central Ground 
Wteter Board (Delhi and Ahmedabad), the 
Groundwater Resource Deidopinent Corpora¬ 
tion (Ahmedabad), the Gujarat Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board. NABAR& and Ahmeda¬ 
bad Munkipal Corporation. I should mention 
that i have been greatly impressed and touch¬ 
ed by their genuine concern and seriousness. 
More than once my heart went out to them as 
I witnessed how the indifference of the 
bureaucracy to their nncere efforts and insights 
forced them to remain helpleH spectators lo the 
ever-worsening and irrevenibic destruction of 
groundwater resources in Gujarat. I am most 
grateful to them all for their co-openiion. 

The great mission of the Utopia is to make 
room for the possible as opposed to a passive 
acquiescence in the present actual state of af¬ 
fairs. It 1 $ symbolic thought which overcomes 
the natural inertia of man and endows him with 
a new ability, the ability coitsiamly to reshape 
his human universe. Ernst Cassirer: An Essay 
on Man.] 

1 Loveday (1914), pp 25-27. 

2 The local names of these droughts, in many 
cases, reflect the date of their occurrence 
in the Hindu calendar. The numbenng of 
years in the Hindu calendar (known as 
‘Vikram Samvat’) is ahead of the British 
calendar by 36 years. Thus, the year 1956 
in the Hindii calendar witnessed a famine 
remembered as 'chappaniyo* Cchappan’ 
means 56 in Gujarati). 

3 Even in the pre-independence period, this 
strategy was pursued on a number of oc¬ 
casions, with mixed rules. For a detailed 
discussipn of famine prevention in India 
before and after independence, sec Dreze 
(1990). 

4 Water scarcity is clearly mentioned for the 
Hrsl time by the Famine Commission of 
1901, which stales that on account of the 
failure of water supply in the prmoely slates, 
people were often left with no alternative 
but to emigrate to British temtories dunng 
famines. The description of the drought of 
1911 in Bharuch district also refers to the 
distress of the people on this count. But it 
IS only from the drought of 1960-61 onwards 
that consistent mention is made of the pro¬ 
blem of water scarcity—see Government of 
Gujarat (1976), Gujarat Relief Manual, 
pp 13. 19-24. 

5 Bhailaibhai Patel (1970), Bhatkakana 
Sasmarno, (‘The Memoirs of Bhaikaka*). 

6 Bhailaibhai does mention the existence of 
a surface-water drought, and of increased 
dependence on groundwater for water 
needs. See j Gupta (1988) for further 
discussion. 

7 A ‘no source’ village is a village with no 
public well within a distance of 1.6 km, oi 
where the public well dries up in the sum¬ 
mer, or where the water level is more than 
IS m deep 

8 Government of Gujarat (1987). Memoran¬ 
dum to the Government of India on Scar- 
c/iy, I987-S8. Revenue Department. The 
total number of inhabited village in the suie 
IS as per the 1981 Census. 


9 In Gujarat, the person hired to lift water 
from the well through the traditional 'fcoi* 
(i e, the leather bag pulled by bullocks) is 
known as ‘koshia'. 

10 It IS ironic that, even as water resources were 
being depleted during the drought yean 
1985-88, government reports triumphantly 
announced how ‘the efforts to maintain 
water supply during the current drought 
year has brought to notice considerable in¬ 
formation about adequacy of the ground- 
water reserves to meet the requirement of 
water supply’, including ‘the large ground¬ 
water reservoirs underlying the surface 
water reservoirs in the Saurashtra area’ 
[Phadtare, 1988 87, 93) 

11 See Mooley and Pbrthasarlhi |I984) and 
Olsen (1987). among others 

12 For svani of ofticial information on rainfall 
for Gujarat as a whole, the all-Gujarat 
rainfall figures have been obtained as 
unweighted averages of the district figures. 
These were available only from 1951 
onwards 

13 This IS also one of the major conclusions 
of a recent sdeniiftc report of the Central 
Ground \Mil«r Board [Government of 
India, 1991). 

14 Most of the rdevani data have the label 'Fbr 
Official Use Only’ and are therefore covered 
by the Official Secrets Act. 

15 Aside from being indications of ground¬ 
water depletion (as eipUined further in the 
text), rising levels of salinity and fluoride 
content result in a lower quatay of ground¬ 
water. Hence, the scarcity of groundwater 
increases not only in a quaniiiaiive but also 
in a qualitative sense. 

16 An UNDP project earned out in 1971-74 
already found the aquifers down lo 225 m 
to be overexploiied. According to Phadtare 
(1988) and Bradley and Phadtare (1989), 
overeiploitaiion and well interferenoe have 
caused dramatic declines in water tables in 
large parts of Mehsana. Recent information 
suggests that most of the phreatic aquifer 
system in Mehsana has dried up (persmial 
communication from the Gujarat IMiter 
Resources Development Corporation). 

17 The government has classifled diflierent 
areas as ’white’, 'grey' and ’dark’, according 
lo their level of ‘groundwater utilisation'; 
dark areas being the most vulnerable to 
depletion. According to official ures there 
were SIX dark lalukas in Gujarat in 1984 
(Kodinar. vtrraval, Mangroi, Sidhpur, nuan. 
Mehsana), all situated in Saurashtra and 
Mehsana The projected number of taiukas 
for 1989 IS as high as 10. See Map 3 for 
furhter details of the location of whiiA grey 
and dark areas in Gujarat 

18 Ikbles S and 6 do not include south Gujarat. 
The latter region receives rainfall between 
800 mm and 2,000 mm. and is assured of 
50 per cent of the total precipiuiion each 
year on account of being near to the sea and 
in the shciier of the western ghats. However, 
due to the highly steep topography in 
Dangs, most of the rainwater goes as runoff 
and people face drinkingwaier enses in the 
summer. 

19 What IS true for Gujarat holds true at the 
national level also. India is bang criticised 
for allowing large-scale damage of good 
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I ImrI by uhiiiuiioii The ikma$e rate m 

^ India IS 3d per cent as compaied to 

! Misun's 20 per cent and China's IS per 

' cent [Unna, 1989] 

20 The depletion of groundwater, with a 

roughly unchanged amount of salts, leads 
to an increase in the corKefirraiion of salts 
m water No doubt, there can be other 
causes of increasing fluoridisation, but 
these are beyond the scope of the present 
paper 

21 Gujaiat, Rajasthan and Maharashtra are the 
states most seriously afflicted by excess 
fluondes in India According to recent 
estimates, over 25 million people are af 
fecied in the country (Gujarat Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board, Gandhinagar, n d) 

22 For a detailed discussion of the extent, 
causes and consequences of fluonde infllt 
ration m fresh water zones (in Gujarat and 
neighbouring states), see S Dhawan (1988), 
Mahadevan (1990), Nath et al (nd) and 
Phadtare (1988) 

, 23 These two maps are based on readings by 
the Ground ^ter Resources Development 
Corporation from its observatitm wells As 
a result, areas with no observation wells 
have been left blank in the maps 
24 Agarwal and Narain (1987) 

23 For a more derailed discussion, see Agar 
wal and Namin (1987), p 28 See also Meher 
Homji (1988) 

28 Government of Gujarat (1984), Gujarat 
Agncuiiurt, Compendium (Directorate 
of Agriculture Ahmedabad) The figures 
are originally obtained from the forest 
department. Government ol Gujarat These 
misleading figures are due to the simplistic 
reporting system in the forest departments, 
which describes the forest wealth in terms 
not of tree cover but of the extent of the 
areas which stand notified under one sec 
tion or another of the Indian Forest Act 
1927, regardless of whether these areas 
possess any tree cover or not Moieoser, as 
Vohra (1989) rightly points out, “there is a 
tendency on the part of the forestry esta 
blishment to rake shelter behind these 
misleading figures” 

27 These NRSA based figures are taken from 
The Slate of India's Environment 19S4 95, 
Centre for Science and Environment, New 
Delhi 

28 Vohra (1987) 

29 The figures presented in Dible 8 apply to 
Gujarat as a whole and hide some impor 
rant regional variations While the percen 
rage of gross irngated area to gross sown 
area in districts such as Kheda, Mehsana 
and Gandhinagar is as high as 40 to 4S per 
cent. It IS less than 7 per cent in Dangs and 
Panchmahals 

30 Data from individual districts such as 
Sabarkantha show a particularly high in 
cidence of well irrigation As per the 
Sabarkantha Gazetteer |I974], in |468>69 
wells accounted for as much as 95 per cent 
of the irrigated area 

^ 31 The expansion of modern water extraction 
devices has not, of course been confined 
' to pttjarat As early as 1971, as much as 60 
per cent of groundwater lilted in India was 
extracted by modern methods (Dhawan, 
1975 A 35] After 1971, the rate of expan 
Sion of tubewell irngation has increased 


consalerabiy, w imieh ao ihal presently this 
source alone accounu for most of the ex¬ 
tension of net irngated area in the coun¬ 
try If, for once; minor irrigation compares 
favourably with major imgation in terms 
of growth rate, it it due to the introduction 
of these modem techmques of groundwater 
exploitation (Sengupla, 1985 1929] 

32 Some studies have found the cost per irriga¬ 
tion in the cate of a tubewell operated by 
diesel to be about three times as high as that 
of an electric-opeiMed tubewell (Shiva, 
1989 96) 

33 Reddy [1989 184], for instance, states 
“ what has been forgotten it the fact that 
lubewclls came onto the scene at a time 
when groundwater leuds had already deebn- 
ed beyond the reach of dugwells Therefore 
the large-scale sinking of tubewells in a 
region it a reflection of the deciming 
groundwater levels in that particular region, 
rather than the other way round” 

34 The profitability of groundwater is 
sometimes a reflection of the fact that ac¬ 
cess to surface water has been reduced 
through government intervention In several 
distncts of north Gujarat, the propensity 
of farmers to invest in water extraction 
mechanisms has indeed been reinforced by 
the diversion of surface water resources to 
other districts This process has been par 
ticolariy noticeable ir Sabarkantha Surface 
water to been taken away from this district 
(through medium and major inigation pro¬ 
jects such as Hathmathi, Meshvo, Guhai 
and Dharoi), not for the drought prone 
neighbounr^ distncts of Banaskantha or 
Panchmahals, but to satislv the industrial 
and domestic water needs of cities like 
Ahmedabad and Gandhinagar, as well as 
for the development of irrigation in the 
richer distnct of Kheda These diversions 
take plate in violation of the npanan tights 
of the inhabiranis of the supplying distncts, 
who suffer from dnnking water shortages 
as well as from inadequate irngation 
iatilities (refer, for instance, to the high 
toun case lodged by Gujarat Lok Samiti 
on npanan nghts from the Dantiwada dam 
in Banaskantha) 

35 See also Dakshinamurti el al (1973 104] 

36 As will be seen in Section 11, government 
assistance in Gujarat to been heavily bras 
ed in Uvour of large farmers and invest 
menis in modern water exlratiion devices 
mnain unaffoidable for a maionty of smalt 
and marginal farmers Many of them also 
find the tubewells uneconomic or unviable 
in view of the small size of their holdings 

37 For a survey of ihis vast debate, see e g, 
I ipion (1989) 

38 See e g, Hazell and Ramasamy (1991) 

39 These varieties have more or less disap 
peared today. See Government of Gujarat 
(1974 269] and Campbell (1880 370 371] 

40 In Gujarat, only Dangs to a higher 
rural/urban population ratio 

41 For a detailed discussion of this problem, 
see Drrze (19(0) 

42 It should be stressed that this grouping is 
based on the economic prosperity of dif 
ferent castes, and not on their ritual status 
in the traditional caste hieiaahy Economic 
and ntual status are, of course, often closely 
related But insofar as they diverge, our in 


icmi a lit the foriMr nihar (liaii the tetter, 

43 In many cases they have also hhd to work 
without pay for the moneylenden over long 
periods to repay the balance of the loans 
that lemained after they had lost all their 
land 

44 For a similar observation in the context of 
the 1970-'3 drought in Maharashtra, see 
Brahme (1983) and Ougbion (1982) Inun 
irrigated areas, one does sometimes observe 
a larger proportionaie decline in mconie for 
large farmers during drought years, reflec¬ 
ting their dependence on agnculture [see 
e g, Desai et al, 1979] 

45 Owners provide water either for cash 
('bhade') or in exchange for a share of the 
crop (‘bhage^) The foUowmg remarks apply 
mainly to the former system Shareciopp 
ing IS separately discussed further in this 
sub section 

46 Sec particularly Shah (1987, 1989) and 
Kolavalli and Chicoine (1987) 'Water 
markets' are further discussed in Section III 
(I) 

47 For a general discussion of this process, see 
Sharma and Dreze (1990) 

48 This 1$ not to say that co-operetion cannot 
be brought about through long term social 
action A living example is provided by 
Shramjivi Samaj in Bhiloda raluka, a trade 
union of landless and maigmal farmers who 
organised themselves more than a decade 
ago in a major struggle for land Today, 
1,334 acres of land that have been acquired 
through this struggle are being cultivated on 
a collective basis by eight agricultural co 
operative societies The activities of these 
societies have included co-operative con 
stmction of wells and acquisition of energis 
ed water extraction devices 

49 The depth of most of these bores was bet 
ween 200 and 250 ft All except two were 
owned by farmers belonging to the 'higher' 
castes 

50 Concerning the issue of government inter 
vention, it should be mentioned that, at ihe 
time when the survey was conducted (Apnl 
May 1988), there was much discussion 
about a proposed government regulation 
aimed at controlling the construction of 
bores exceeding a depth of 45 m The 
history and present status of this regulation 
will be further discussed in Section III 

51 "Can one have a right over somebody elec’s 
bore or weU7 No'” 

52 This section to been wniten in collabora 
lion with Jean Dreze. 

33 See Sengupu (1985), Bandhyopadhyay 
(1987). Shah (1987a. 1989), Shiva (1988), 
Agarwal and Narain (1989), Dhawan 
(1989b. 1989c, 1991), Reddy (1989), Singh 
(1991), among other recent contributions. 

54 For a graphic descnption of irngatism 
related corruption m India, see \tole(l979) 

55 According to a government resolution 
passed in l%3 (for dug wells), in order to 
obtain a government loan to dig a vrell of 
a depth of less than ISO ft, a farmer needs 
to observe area specific spacing criteria 
flxed by NABARO, but no forma], cer 
tiflcaie IS required For wells lying within 
the command area of a government well, 
8 ‘No Objection Cemfleate' (NOC) is 
needed in order to obtain an eicctnctiy con 
nection, however, recent regulations 
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ilipidaic <IM, if • tenicr doa not Reave 
a Rply within 30 dayt of applyii^ for a 
NOC, ttw application can automatically be 
coniideted gianied! 

50 In Mehuna, for instance, a fovernmeni 
resolution of 1975 distinguished baween 
three zones zone A, with a minimal 
distance baween wells of 5,000 ft, zone B, 
with a minimal distance of 7,000 ft, and 
zone C, where tubewell construction was 
barred Heweva, the last two categories 
have recently been abolished Similarly, in 
several distnas (including Mehsana) the 
regulation of 1967 has been relaxed for *co 
operatives of members belonging to 
economically and socially backward castes’ 

57 Information obtained trom a cyclostyled 
note on groundwaier<iciated government 
resolutions in Gujarat (GWRDC. 
Ahmedabad) 

58 ftnonal OMinnunicaiion from a GWRDC 
ofTicial, Ahmedabad 

59 Ifand when licences are introduced to con 
tiol the construction of water extraction 
mechamsms (as discussed further in the 
text), the possession of a licence could be 
made a condition of eligibiliiy for institu 
iional loans 

60 See, e g, Dandekar |I986J for further 
discussion 

61 Pro raia pricing can make water more 
expensive to extract not only for ihc owners 
of electrified water extraction mechanisms 
but also (equally importantly) for all the 
farmers to whom these owners sell water 
This IS because the prices charged for the 
hinng of water extraction mechanisms lend 
to be related, at least in the long run to 
operating costs |for empirical evidence, sec 
Shah, 1989) There have, however, been 
instances where hiring charges have not 
come down in the short run in spite of a 
reduction in (marginal) electnciiy costs (this 
was observed after the switch Irom pm rala 
to flat rate pricing in 1987 in <iU)aral, (sec 
Sandesh, )987, November 17) 

62 Interestingly the official motivation lor the 
last rule is to avoid penalising farmers in 
areas witere the watt r table is low and high 
powered motors arc needed 1 hr un 
desirable result is that water is just a.s cheap 
to extract in areas where it is scarce (often 
due to overexploitation m the lirst place) 
than elsewhere 

6J Indian Express (November 7. 1987) 
'Government, Farmers Sign Agreement' 
This pneing reform was a concession ol the 
Congress I government to the farmers’ lob 
by. led by Chimanbhai f^tel, then leader of 
the Janata Dal and convener of the farmers’ 
Action Committee Now that the Janata Dal 
has come back to power in Gujarat (with 
C himanbhat ftitel as chief minister) the 
prospects of a return to pm rala pricing are 
more remote than escr 

64 1 lie parluunent could noi itself enact it since 
water is a ’state subject A bill is a draft law 
a pre legal stage or a pre enactment stage 
to be submitted to the authority which 
makes the act 

65 Article 2S0ol the Indian Constitution cm 
powers the parliament to legislate with 
respect to any matter in the stale list if a 
proclamation of Lmergency is in operation 

66 Gujarat Government Gazette, Vol XVII 


Decemba 23, 1976, p 279 

67 ibid, p 280 

68 Accoiding to the Indian Constitution 
(Article 250), a law made by the parliament 
at a time when an bmergency is proclaim 
ed cedses to have effect on the expiiation of 
a period of six months after the Emergency 
proclamation applies This penod elapsed 
before the state legislature in Gujarat could 
consider and approve the rules necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the amendment 
(these rules, in fact, were not even prepared 
for consideration by the stale legislature) 

69 This IS evident from a number of newspaper 
reports which appeared in that year Set 
especially ’Spare Groundwater. Slate Told 
(The Times of India, July 3.1988), ‘Call for 
Judicious Use of Groundwater’ (Indian 
Express July 10, 1988), and ’Centre Asks 
State to Prepare Water Policy’ (Indian 
Express, Oaoba 16, 1988) 

70 For critical appraisals of the National IMiier 
Pjlicy, see Ijokayan I6bter Group |I989|. ’A 
Policy that Holds no IMiter’, Ghosh [1988), 
’Misdirected Water Policy’, and Illustrated 
Weekiv (1987). ‘National Water Policy A 
Drop m the Ocean’ 

71 Gujarat Government Gazette, Vol XXX 
June 13, 1989, pp 19 37 The term ’specified 
area is clantied elsewhere in the same docu 
rneni ’Where the sute government is ol the 
opinion that in any area not being a coastal 
area there is an overdrawal of groundwater 
from conitned aquifers it may by notifica 
non in the oCficuil gazate declare such area 
as specified area’ 

72 The 1989 oidmance was promulgated bv the 
governor Such ordinances become obsolete 
after six weeks unless they are re affirmed 
by the stale legislature (sec Article 213 of 
the C onstiiuiion) 

73 Personal communication 

74 See the review of evidence by Ballabh and 
Shah |l989j The authors go so far as to 
assert that “the experience with public 
lubewells is uniformly and resoundingly 
disappointing’ (p 23) 

75 See especially Dhawan (1987), who argues 
iluit ’wisdom lies in paying more attention 
to the development of surface irrigation 
works, so that a sizeable fraction ol surface 
waters end up in the groundwater table’ 
(p 1554) 

76 See, e g, Goldstan and Meir [1984] and The 
Exonomist (1992) 

77 These include (I) large scale environmen 
tal damage in the submergence area 
(2) brutal displacement of hundreds of 
thousands of people without adequate com 
pensation, (3) adoption of a highly risky 
and undiversified strategy of economic 
development, and (4) sharp accentuation of 
economic and social inequalities T he pro 
mises of huge econonuc benefits might have 
made these adverse effects easwi to accept 
but convincing evidence that these beneflis 
will outweigh! even the most narrowlydefin 
ed economic costs is hard to find in the 
existing cost-benefit analyses’ ol this 
project 

78 It IS worth stressing that the provision of 
employment is not just a question of im 
mediate income generation It is also a 
means of increasing the bargaimng power 
of the poor in the rural economy and socie 


ty On the opportumtws tha the Cmpioli- 
ment Guarantee Scheme of Mahan^ra 
has opened for concerted action tqr the null 
poor, see Omvedt and Rao (IMS) 

79 For a strong defence of this view, see Agar- 
wal and Narain {1989] 

80 The scope for promoting voluntary conser- 
saiion seems to be greater in communities 
which are relatively equal and homo¬ 
geneous as IS niten the case in tribal com 
munities Tot an intcRSlHSg example, see 
Swamy (19911 

81 The factual basis ot this section draws heavi¬ 
ly on Iyer | 197 s iss-681 Raianial and Dhira- 
jlal (1987 311 22) Ballabh and Shah [1989), 
Chandrakanlh |I989) and Jacob (1989) 

82 This was Act V of 1882 It applied only to 
certain provinces like Madras Central Pio 
Vinces and Coorg and was extended by Act 
Vlll of 1989 to Bombay N W Provinces 
and Oudh This act does not apply to 3Mnt 
Bengal or the Punjab as they existed then 

83 Jacob 11989) 

84 Ratanlal and DhirajUl (1987 321) It should 
be stressed that individual nghls to ground¬ 
water resources alwavs remain ’subject to 
the state's sovereign right to regulate (these 
resources! in the public interest' (Jacob, 
1989 2) 

85 Chandrakanlh [1989 3 4] 

86 iver 11975) 

87 A decision to this effect was takoi by the 
House of Lords in the case ‘Mayci of 
Bradford Corporation vs Pickles (1895)^ 
which raised a number of general questions 
of principle. On this, see Iyer (15^5 164) 

88 Ivei (1975) 

89 On the altitudes of faimers towards the law, 
including the fact that large fannos sum 
dardly justify their unrestrained use of 
underground water by pointing out that 
their behaviour is perfectly ’legal’, see 
Section II (4) 
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Seeks Nominations for 
ILFS Chair on Uiban infrastructure Financing 

The National Institute of Urban Affairs is a premier 
research insiitute focussing on contemporary urban 
studies The NlUA is an autonomous institute 
supported by the Ministry of Urban Development 
Government of India One of its major research 
programme on Alternative Institutional Arrangements 
for urban infrastructure seeks to explore issues of 
privatization strengthening of urban governments 
financng options and pric ing of urban services 

The Infrastructure Leasing and Financial Services 
(ILFS) Bombay is a specialised financial institution 
which provides finances under innovative arrange 
ments for urban infrastructure It has agreed to support 
the chair to strengthen the institutes research 
programme 

The person appointed at the chair is exp* U d to 
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institutional arrangement for urban infrastructure and 
focus particularly on infrastructure cost recovery 
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Chasing the Watertable 

Equity and Sustainability in Groundwater Management 

Marcus H Moench 

Degradation and depletion oj groundwater reiources is emerging as a major concern in many and and hard 
rock sections of Gujarat Depletion tends to disproportionately affect the poor by further limiting their access 
to the resource. Urfortunately, the same can be said for most management alternatives other than supply crea- 
tiort Inherent tensions exist between equitable access to groundwater resources and management options to «i* 
sure sustai able use. New institutional approaches—similar, for example, to those used in joint forest 
management—are required which can incorporate both equity and sustainability goals 
This paper reviews emerging groundwater degradation issues in Gujarat and their implications for equitable 
resource access. Current management practices and proposed alternatives are examined from both resource sus¬ 
tainability and access equity perspectives Innovative institutional approaches based on user-groups are discussed 
and their viability is examined through lessons from the management of other common poo! resources. It is argued 


that the dual goals of sustainability 
local user groups. 

I 

Introduction 

THI state of Gujarat, in north western In 
dia depends heavily on groundwater to meet 
municipal, industrial, and irrigation needs 
Much of this dependence is due to the high 
variabiltfy of available precipitation 
The average rainfall in Gujarat ranges 
from nearly 1^00 mm/yr in southern por 
lions of the state to less than 400 mm/yr in 
northern districts such as Kuich Surface 
watei availability is limited throughout north 
Gujarat In addition, rainlall distribution is 
erratic There are, on average, eight ten rainy 
days in the year and ram actually falls tor 
a total of only 12 IS hours in kutch 
[Pisharote 1992) Half the annual rainfall 
typically occurs over a period ot two three 
hours during the monsoon season Inter 
annual vanabiiity is also great The area near 
Mandvi received 6S4 mm over a lour day 
period in July 1992 after receiving only 
ISSmm total in 1991 ' Under these condi 
tions, runoff is intense and only lasts for 
brief periods Even in high rainfall sections 
of the state precipitation is highly seasonal 
Out of an annual average of M rainy days 
in south Gmarat, 48 S (accounting for 94 per 
cent of the total rainfall) occur between June 
and September ^ Surface streamilows reflet t 
the high seasonality and variability of 
preapitation Most nvers in north Gujarat 
are annual, while those in the south have 
high floodflows and low baseflows Rainfall 
and stream flow variability result in high 
dependence on groundwater Overall, 
groundwater accounts for over 76 per cent 
of the irngated area in the state and is also 
the basic source of supply for many 
municipal and industrial uses [Phadtare 
1989] 

Groundwater extraction in Gujarat has 
grown exponentially over the past four 
decades In I9S0 SI there were roughly 900 
electrified wells in the state, by 1990 the 
estimated number was 4,26,000 (Dadlant 


and equity may be best served through 


1990) 1 he rapid growth in extraction has led 
to overdevelopment ol groundwater 
resourfs in many parts ol north Gujarat 
and along coastal aaas Water shortages are 
a Lommoii lopic of debate each summer 
Management needs are increasingly evident 
How to address them is widely debated 

II 

(>vi>rd«*velupiiien( 

(a) PltVSICAl ASPKTS 

Until very recently official estimates of 
recharge and extraction painted an op 
timistic picture of resource availability Ac 
voiding lo estimates made as recently as 
1986, only 31 per cent of utilisable recharge 
to unconfined aquifers in Gujarat was ex 
iiacud and a further 3 2 million hectares 
could be sustainably irrigated from ground 
water [Government of Gujarat 1986] 

E stimaies made over the past few months 
change the picture dramatically They sug 
gest that, statewide, the net draft accounts 
for S8 per cent of the utilisable recharge and 
a further I 23 million hectares can be ir 
ligated [GOG 1992] ’ Extraction is now 
estimated to exceed recharge in 24 taluks and 
IS greater than 65 per cent of recharge in fur 
thcr 36 taluks [GOG 1992] 

It IS interesting to contrast the 1986 
*stimates with those published in the last few 
months In 1986, although estimated levels 
of development were low in unconfined 
aquifers, estimates of groundwatei in con 
fined aquifers suggested that they were ap 
proaching full development throughout 
north Gujarat Extraction exceeded 70 per 
cent ol recharge to confined aquifers in 
Ahmedabad, Gandhinagar, Sabarkantha, 
Mchsana, and Surendranagar districts and 
was over 40 per cent in Banaskantha (see 
Table 1) 

Levels of groundwater development in un 
confined aquifers estimated in 1986 were at 
odds with high levels of development in 
deeper aquifers Why farmers would develop 


management institutions based on 


deep aquifers if substantial resources were 
available near the surface is unclear Falling 
water tables also suggested that overdevelop¬ 
ment wav a problem in surface aquifen 
(Table 11 Groundwater maps |»vpaied by 
the Central Ground Water ^anTfCCWB) 
lor the pericxi April 1979 to May )W7 
show drops ol >2m throughout most of 
Gujarat excluding canal command areas, in 
large areas the decline was > 4m and water 
levels in the unconfined aquifen were > 20m 
below giound level Declines are long term 
in extensive areas Between May 1978 and 
May 1990 water tables dropped four-eight 
m over Urge portions of Ahmedabad, 
Sabarkantha, Mehsana. and Banaskantha 
districts [High Level Committee 1991] Un¬ 
confined water table declines in parts of 
Banaskantha district have averaged one-two 
m/year (KON and GOi 1992] Even higher 
rates of decline are common in Mduana 
district In 1981, f*hadtare reported declines 
ot 2 3 5 metres per annum in the confined 
aquifers ot south Mehsana and O.S 
metievvear in east Mehsana [I^adtaie 1981; 
p 45] T his has now increas^ to a rate of 
five eight metres/year [GOG 1992. p 24). 
Artesian conditions—which existed in 
deeper vonfined aquifers over large parts of 
the district as late as the 1960$—are now 
confined to areas near the gulf and Rann of 
Kutch [GOG 1986. 1992] UNDP reports 
written in 1976 recommended reducing ex¬ 
traction by 25 per cent in parts of north 
Gujarat [UNDP 1976] The problem of fall¬ 
ing water tables is not just associated with 
irrigation m rural areas In Ahmedabad 
drops in the water table of I 5-1 9 m/year 
are common with outlying areas reporting 
drops of 3 6 m [CTSF I98S p 34] As early 
as 1974 estimates placed the annual extrac 
tion from aquifers underlying Ahmedabad 
at 200 MCM/yr —2 5 times the estimated 
annual recharge of 80 MCM (Pathak 1985, 
p 12] In sum, despite the rosy picture of 
availability prevailing until recently ui 
offiaal estimates, overdevdopmenl has been 
clearly emerging as a problem for the past 
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decades. Rates of water idble drop now 
n Meaien agncultural and other users with 
K nicity in the near future. 

.7 * In adduton to long-term drops in the 
inter ubk, seasonal depletion—wells run 
p, Imi dry for substantial portions of the 
r Mr—IS emerging as a major problem in 
wqy hard rock sections of Gujarat Since 
^ «cU levels are monitored only twice a year, 
,variable data do not capture seasonal 

* lynamics The problem pf wdls running dry 

* i^ively rapidly after the monsoon is, 

* lowever, a common complaint of farmers 
j' R most hard rock areas I have visited dur 
I lig the past two years of /ield work 

^ The essential dynamics of the seasonal 
^ tepkuon problem are as follows Lacking 

* ^M'iicant prunary porosity, groundwater 

f itoiage in hard rocks depends on the degree 
sf weathering and fiactunng Speafic yields 

i ^lipically decline with depth since weather- 
Rg and fracturing are most intense near the 
urface (UNESCO, I9g4] < As a result, Ihe 
j iwtall aquifer storage capaaiy in hard rock 
^ areas tends to be much more limited than 
f M otiwr geologic environmems Grpund- 
£ Mter availability a, as a result, often limited 
^ ly aquifer storage capaaty not infiltration 
^■tes or the volume of water potentially 
RriulMIe for recharge. As well numbers grow, 
high extraction rates in hard rock areas can 
j mult in a rapid seasonal drawdown of water 
i levels In this case, although aquifers may 
be fully recharged at the end of each mon 
L (mon, increases in the number of wells tan 
I timply increase the rate of seasonal deple 
! lion with little or no increase in the actual 
( ktUMHints of water extracted 
t The emergence of groundwater quality 
Mobfems IS also often rdated to overdmlop- 
mem of the resource. Data collected by 
OGWB and CftVRDC indicate that saline in 
glrusion related to overpumping aflctis 
substantial coastal areas in Saurashtra and 
.Kutch in addition, the deep unconsolidated 
W fam ents in central Gujarat are made up of 
interbedded marme and alluvial deposits As 
^ a result, fresh and saline aquifers are often 
r found at close proximity Most of these 
f laquifoi^ are leaky and pumping in fresh 
areas has cabsed the migration of saline 
water into fresh systems [High Level Com 
mittee 1991) The net result in many areas 
has been a decline in the quality of 
groundwater 


(b) EQunv Implications 

Falling water tables and declining water 
quality have strong equity implications In 
idtuvial areas dug wells are often limited by 
wall stability to relatively shallow depths 
(2ft-30 feet) As the water table declines these 
go out of production and farmers who can 
I not aftord to construct tubewells lose direct 
, ac ces s. The GWRDC momtors a network of 
' Htner 80 dug wells in Mehsana district In 
May 1973 none of these wells were dry By 
May 1990, 43 per cent of the 86 wells lor 
which data arc available were dry' Similar 
patterns are present m other districts In 


Banasfcaittha. the number of dty wdb in the 
momtonng network increased flmm 0 to 78 
per cent over the period 1979-1991 in 
Ahmedabad the increase was from 2 per cent 
to 34 per cent The construction of tubewells 
in areas such as Mehsana is expensive due 
to overdevelopment of the upper aquifers 
and ihe consequent deep drilling depths re 
quired to reach fresh water Discussions with 
farmers in Mehsana district mdicate that 
tubewell depths of 400m are not uncommon 
and construction costs exceed Rs four lakh 
(S 13,00014,000) Given the high cost of 
developing new water sources, less wealthy 
farmers are at a distinct disadvantage in thar 
ability to compete by ‘Phasing the water 
table^’ Most new wells in areas such as 
Mehsana are constructed by partnerships 
consisting of up to 100 farmers and water 
markets are common Even given these fac 
tors, however, the increasing cost of obtain 
ing access to water places a larg. lountof 
pressure on marginal farmers 

Quality problems can have similar equity 
implications Importing fresh water has been 
a typical farmer response to sahne intrusion 
Farmers in Husseinabad, a village affected 
by saline intrusion in Saurashtra, have pur 
chased small plots of land l-Skm inland, in 
stalled wells, and piped the water out to their 
fields One co-operative in Lohej imports 
water over a significant distance for its ISO 
members (Shah, 1989a, pp 13 14] Except 
where co-operatives exis*, the ability of 
farmers to respond to quality problems in 
this manner depends on the financial 
resources they can muster for land purchases 
and long-distance pipeline systems 

Ill 

Traditional Managrmrnt Options 
(a) Supply 

The most common response to water 
shortage problems in Gujarat, as elsewhere 
in the world, is to seek new external sources 
of supply The Sardar Sarovar project (SSP) 
IS a typical case in point Although ponrayed 
and viewed by most residents of the state as 
a ‘final ’ solution to Gujarat’s water pro 
blems even the most ardent proponents ad 
mit It will not address groundwater deple 


tioA m many areas The total tweMitaft in 
the districts of Ahmedabad, Sabarkamha. 
Gandhmager, Mehsana, and Banaskantha 
districts alone is estimated at roughly 09 
MAF/year (High Level Committee, 1991) 
This IS equivalent to 10 per cent of Giqarat’s 
entitlement from the SSP at full develop¬ 
ment Even if thu amount could be freed 
from other commitments, many areas suf¬ 
fering from water table drops (such as most 
of Sabarkamha and Mehsana districts) do 
not fall into the project command Further¬ 
more, estimates suggest that the number pf 
wells in areas such as Mehasana are grow 
ing at roughly 10 per cent per year^ 
Demands on groundwater resources are 
clearly increasing This will necessitate larger 
allocations for groundwater recharge if 
reliance on a supply focused approach con 
tinues 

Aside from the SSP, alternate sources of 
supply for groundwater lechaige are limited 
Most streams in north Gujarat are annual 
and relatively little water goes unutilised 
[ ven in south Gujarat, where rainfall and 
stream flows arc much higher, there is a 
major debate over the existence of ‘surplus’ 
water for allocation to water short regions ^ 
In sum. large sources of surface supply are 
approaching full development and are 
unlikely to be available for groundwater 
recharge Reliance on inter basin transfer as 
a response to overdevelopment is thus 
unsustainable 

Apart from sustainability, approaches 
focused on the development of major new 
supplies are not without their equity implica 
tions Major inter basin water transfers, as 
the SSP illustrates, often result in the 
displacement of large populations These 
populations are frequently marginal in the 
first place and are rarely resettled in areas 
ihat benefit from the water transfers Even 
where inter basin transfers are not con 
sidered. the development of supplies high in 
a basin is often to the disadvantage of 
downstream users rhe Dharoi Dam on the 
Sabrimati river has caused water levels in un 
(onMiiccI nuifersto'^ *■" us command, an 
area which had previously suffered from 
overextraefton (CPt B 1989 '4 Pathak, 

198^, p 10) At the same time, reten, »^ii of 
water by the dam during the non monsoon 


Iabii 

District 1986 tstimaied 1992 Per Cent Witer Tkble Decline 

P er C eni Development Development _in Meiers_ 



Unconfmed 

C onfined 

Total 

Unconfined 
78 90 

Confined 
78 90 

Ahmedabad 

23 

97 

87 

48 

to 20 

Gandhinagar 

30 

97 

83 

48 

to 20 

Banaskatha 

33 

40 

90 

48 

to 20 

Sabarkatha 

43 

97 

71 

48 

to 30 

Surendranagar 

37 

72 

35 

na 

na 

Mehasana 

66 

88 

194 

48 

to 40 


C olumn I and 2 from Oovernmeni of Oujarat (1986) 

C olumn t from Oovernmeni of Oujaral (1992) 

C olumn 4 and 5 from High Level Committee (1991) text and maps 
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period hM reduced flows from SO-ISO mVs 
to less Hum I mVs just below the dam 
(CPCB, 1989, p 38). Reduction in base flows 
has had a major impact on pollution 
levels and drinking water availability in 
Ahmedabad. Data collected by Sanchetna, 
an NQO, indicate that slum communities 
receive as little as 7,S Icpd from municipal 
supplies. These communities and many 
downstream vilUiges used to depend on the 
river as a clean source of drinking water 
(Matzj^r and Moench 1992]. Some ofndal 
publications now describe the river as a 
“sewer” and local residents do not drink 
from it. 

Overall, attempts to develop major new 
sources of water supply often involve 
impacts on populations in source or 
downstream areas. Those portions of the 
population most affected are generally poor. 
In sum. most large supply development op¬ 
tions have strong equity implicaiion.s. 

Local approaches to supply augmentation 
are often discussed as alternative to inter 
basin water transfers in Gujarat Recharge 
structures in Kutch have been shown to 
directly benefit local communities under the 
appropriate geological conditions (Raju, 
1992). The amount of water possible to cap¬ 
ture using local recharge stiuctures is, 
however, untested. High intensities and the 
extreme variability of rainfall patterns may 
limit the amount of precipitation structures 
can capture and therefore the amount of 
recharge it is reasonable to expect. In 
precipitation regimes where most of the an 
nual rainfall occurs in a few hours, it is dif¬ 
ficult to safely construct structures capable 
of capturing significant portions of flood 
flows, hurtheimore, land availability lot 
recharge structures is often limited, par 
ticularly in the vicinity of major agricultural 
areas. As a result, the actual extent of 
recharge it is possible to achieve under 
prevailing geologic and climatic conditions 
IS a key uncertainly in the local recharge ap¬ 
proach. Furthermore, recharge structures 
require maintenance Most government pro¬ 
grammes are directed at structure develop 
ment and contain minimal maintenance pro¬ 
visions. Local communities generally display 
little interest in contributing to maintenance 
of structures they view as government 
owned. As a result, maintenance is a peren¬ 
nial problem and ousting recharge structures 
probably make a limited coniribution to 
available supplies. 

Despite the limitations of current recharge 
efforts, local recharge activities should be a 
key component not just in new supply but 
also in increasing the efficiency of water use. 
Recharge high in a basin can enable water 
to be utilized multiple times before it flows 
to the sea or declines in quality limit its 
usability. 

(b) CRfeOn AND ElECTRKnV AtX l-SS 
Limiiations 

Aside from supply creation. Gujarat has 
attempted to address groundwater depletion 
problems via regulating credit for well 


development and limiting access to electrici¬ 
ty connections. Groundwater recharge and 
extraction estimates are made on the basis 
of blocks and talukas (local administrative 
units). Where extraction exceeds 65 per cent 
of recharge the area is declared ‘grey’ and 
access to government subsidised cr^it is 
limited, where it exceeds 83 per cent most 
credit is cut off. In addition, the installation 
of new electricity connections for pumps is 
supposed to be contingent on approval by 
the GWRDC in groundwater problem areas. 

Neither credit limitations nor restrictions 
on electricity connections have proven par¬ 
ticularly effective in limiting the growth of 
groundwater extraction. Farmers, particular¬ 
ly wealthy ones, can often tap private sources 
of capital for well construction. Discussions 
with individuals in numerous parts of 
Gujarat suggest that credit availability from 
the banks is rarely a major factor in the deci¬ 
sion to dig or drill a well. Electricity con¬ 
nections are also not a strong limiting factor. 
Where the groundwaun table is still relatively 
shallow farmers utili.se diesel pumps when 
electricity is unavailable Where submersi¬ 
ble pumps are required, as in Mehsana 
district, farmers state that electricity board 
officials will forget the GWRDC approval 
requirement for a bribe of roughly Rs 1,000/- 
(S 33). This is a small fraction of the total 
cost of developing a well in those areas where 
submersible pumps are required. 

Credit and electricity restrictions have 
significant equity implications. Access to 
sources of private capital and interest rates 
arc often dependent on wealth and the bor¬ 
rower's social status. Thus, any limitations 
on access to groundwater resources impos¬ 
ed by cutting formal sources of credit will 
not apply to the wealthy. Credit limitations 
through financial institutions may also lead 
to proportionately higher costs of capital for 
borrowers who are perceived by private 
lenders as less reliabte. Where electricity con¬ 
nections are concerned, wealthy and ‘pro¬ 
gressive* farmers often obtained them early 
They receive electricity at highly subsidised 
rates" Ljcss advantaged sections of rural 
communities often did not obtain electricity 
connections early on and are now forced to 
depend on diesel, a much more expensive 
option. Overall, the primary effect of credit 
and electricity restrictions appears to be an 
increase in the cost of access to groundwater 
particularly for the poor. 

(C) CfcNTKALISED RbGULAIION 

The central government circulated a 
model groundwater act to all states in 1970 
(Dave, 1983, p SOS]. Gujarat passed ground- 
water legislation in 1976 but the act was only 
brought into force for certain areas in 1988 
[Jacob, 1989, p 3]. Gujarat’s act defines 
terms, and allocates power to regulate and 
license tubewell construction, control 
groundwater use, prevent waste, and make 
regulations [Sinha and Sharma, 1987, p 12]. 

Implementation of r^ulations under the 
Gujarat legislation has proved difficult. 
Political opposition has blocked ail attempts 


in areas where the act hat formally bfor< 
brought into force. How regufauiom Rmitiaf’ i 
groundwater extraction coi^ actually < 
forced even if the political will were pMseta'' 
is open to question. With wells in pritaMt|^ 
hands and a firmly entrenched tradttfoi|*'| 
equating groundwater use rights with 
ship of the overlying lands, centralised enj* 
forcement would require development af tji 
major and highly intrusive oiganisaiioe,''' 
Given what Dhawan (1989a, p 9) calls tin > 
“inadequate administrative set-up in fhii' 
countryside, and eroded state of jnhks** tbt^; 
development of effective and impartial strdi,’ 
institutions for implementing gAundwatet, * 
regulations appears unlikely. 

Equity is also often an issue with oenttaRt', ^ 
ed regulation. Less wealthy or otherwise ruli, 
vantaged sections of society generally ladi| | 
effective representation in the government 
organisations charged with developing or en<ii| 
forcing management systems. Furthermore^ 
influential sections of society are often able 
to bypass regulations. ' 

Overall, the problem enforcement raita' 
significant questions over the effectiveness 
of centralised regulatory approaches. As •' 
result, these approaches are unlikelv to have, 
a signiricant effect on the sustaiitabifity oi 
groundwater use patterns. Given the ability 
of wealthy sections of society to bypast 
regulations, this approach may simply serve 
to allocate resource access to them. «- 

I' 

(d) Enfroy Pricing ' 

Various economic levers have been pro-^ 
posed as tools for encouraging grounderaier,< 
management. Chief among them is did 
manipulation of energy prices. These sermi 
as a proxy for water prices because putnp-i 
ing costs are directly dependent on energy 
rates. i 

Electricity for pumping is currently pro-, 
vided for an annual fee based on punqii 
horsepower. Once the fee is paid, farmers 
can utilise as they wish with no change ill) 
costs. In fan, as they pump more the a«eiage| 
cost of each unit declines linearly. Thid 
creates a strong disincentive to invest in 
either electrical or water use eflicienQ 
measures. 

Pump energy efftciencies measured in the 
Held typically range from 13-27 per cent as 
oppos^ to the SO per cent efTicienciet 
regularly achieved inotherparttof theworldi 
(Patel 1991 ]. Where water use is concerned.,' 
farmers often depend on unlined channebl | 
for carrying water to the fieU and flood 
irrigation—both of which are relatively in' ‘ 
efftcient in terms of water delivery to enp 
roots and pump energy. While a portion erf' 
seepage ‘losses’ may ultimately be available ' 
for repumping, it is not dear how much they' 
actually are in situations where the watci 
table IS deep and conAned aquifers are beint J 
tapped.* Furthermore, in maiqr areas when 1 
the water table is high salinity is I’l 
problem—damaging the usability of water 
recharged through seepage Since these shna- 
tions are common in much of northeni' 
Gujarat, seepage losses probably represent 
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U iiMUOr ovenll inefTianicy m the end use 
lef imgatKNi water Additional inefficiencies 
imult from problems in power supply Due 
>K> unceruinties in availability and the rota 
4 ikni of power to different areas at night, 
farmers state that they apply as much water 
MB they can when power is available. 

I, \jnit pricing of electricity is widely ad 
vocated by academics and donor agencies 
las a method to improve the efTiciency and 
laustainability of energy and water use It is 
tundear hdw much effect this would by itself 
ihavc. Comprehensive data for estimating 
ifarmer water use responses to changes in the 
energy pnee structure are unavailable 
IDncussions with farmers in a variety of 
.areas over the past two years suggest, 
.however, that the effects of price changes 
'oione would be limited 
I farmers dependent on diesel engines face 
'unit pumping costs that are an order of 
Imagnitude higher than the equivalent elec 
jtncity charges Diesel-powered irrigation 
ju,asaresult, carefully managed According 
1 to farmere, the cost of diesel can reduce crop 
ipronts by 90 per cent Most of those using 
jdiesel claim to apply water as carefully as 
^possible. At the same time, farmers de^n- 
|dent on diesel generally follow the same 
ifcropping patterns and use the same open 
tchannel-nood imgation techniques as those 
lining electricity The cost of irrigation 
ienergy is only one among a variety of fac 
itors influencii^ crop choice or the use of ef- 
ilicient irrigation technologies In the US. 
t commodity prices have been found to play 
grmier role in water use decisions than tlw 
energy costs associated with falhng water 
imbles [Sloggett and Dickason 1986] There 
1 is little reason to expect different results in 
I India. As a result, approaches dependent 
. primanly on energy pricing may not con 
' tnbute gremly to changes in the sustainabili 
. ty of groundwater use 


Where equity is concerned, studies sug 


gest that current highly subsidised annual 
fee-based electriaiy pricing structures may 
encourage relatively equitable access to 
{groundwater m areas where water markets 
.are present (Shah and Raju, 1987, Shah. 
l989bAd) titeter sellers having electrical 
pumps generally charge lower hourly mtes 
' than those using diesel Field work in 
Mehsana distnet uidicates that m some cases 
' where commands overlap well owners also 
compete for water sales as a way of making 
bock fixed electrtciiy costs Both these fac 
tors increase access to groundwater for the 
poor Shifting to higher consumption-based 
electnaty charges could have negative effects 
on access to groundwater for poorer farmers 
In sum, shifting to consumption-based 
electnaty pnoe siruaures may encourage 
water use effiaency Given the lack of clear 
direerences in cropping patterns between 
fermers dependent on diesd and those using 
electnaty, energy price changes alone appear 
unhkely to have much effea on cropping 
decisions and thus the overall sustainability 
of water use patterns This does not, 
however, negate the importance of rectify 


ing electricity tanffs. 

Changes m energy pricing structure might 
have a much iarger impact if used in con¬ 
junction with other measures designed to 
improve water use efficiency Additional 
measures are available In the western US, 
for eiampfe, utibties often promote and sub 
sidise efficient water and energy use 
technologies Electnaty bills there arrive 
with pamphlas desenbing measures that in 
dividuals can take to reduce thar energy 
costs and programmes that the utility has 
developed to hdp individuals install the 
measures A similm approach could be used 
in Gujarat to promote channel lining, dnp 
irngation, or other efficient water delivery 
technologies The important point hae is 
that establishing an incentive to conserve (via 
elearicity price increases) is combined wiih 
an increase in access to conservation techni 
ques Nather price increases nor the promo 
tion of efTiaem technologies is likely to have 
much impaa in isolation The combination 
could, however, produce significant im 
provemenis 

Another approach would be to increase 
the economic impaa of inefficient practices 
beyond what is possible through energy 
pnees alone. Thxes based on crop water con 
sumption could, for example, be used in 
water shon areas Pnang eleanaty at rates 
great enough to significantly affect crop 
economics is probably not politically feasi 
ble. Combimng umt-based eleanaty charges 
with taxes or other measures affeaing crop 
economics could be much more feasible 

Overall, eleanaty price mechanisms are 
unlikely to have much impact if used in 
isolation If used in conjunaion with other 
measures that increase their impact on crop 
economics and/or incieaso access to efficient 
technologies they could have a much more 
significant impact 

(e) Equity And SusTAiNABiinv 
Tensions 

Inherent tensions exist baween equity and 
sustainability goals with most wata manage 
ment options Well off farmers are general 
ly able to bypass regulations and obtain 
credit or access to electnaty connections 
They often already have wells and if power 
charges are increased are able to afford them 
or make investments in efficiency Overall, 
most traditional management actions that 
could reduce rata of groundwata extiaaion 
in overdeveloped areas are likely to dis 
proportionately affect the poor 

liie balance baween sustainability and 
equity goals needs gieata examination in the 
debate over management actions Most 
management actions are focused on sus 
tainability considerations Their effec 
ttveness is often unclear In some casa 
where, for example, recharge rata are 
negligible, sustainable use is an unrealistic 
goal In this case limitations on accas to 
groundwater could be equivalent to 
allocating the entire resource to wealthy sec- 
iions of society In some casa, it may be 


more appropriate to focus on equity goals, 
in others on sustainability 

IV 

The llser Group Alteniatiw 

Decentralised groundwater management 
through usCT-groups is tncreasmgly discussed 
as ui alternative to apptoacha traditionally 
considered by the government " User-group 
management of natural resouroa has always 
existed in some form in India It is gaimng 
new attention through programma for jomi 
forat management and fanner association 
control over irrigation minors Given the 
high degree of private partiapation in 
groundwater development, whatever ground 
water management is presently occumng is 
de/aefo through users Usa-group manage¬ 
ment may, therefore, be more feasible to im¬ 
plement than management by governmen 
tal agenaa 

(a) Option Description 

User-group management of groundwater 
raourca coven a wide range of potential 
situations At the micro level, it could simply 
involve a small group of farmers organising 
themselva to jointly construa a well and 
distribute its water among themselva This 
IS already occurring in areas, such as 
Mehsana distna, where rapidly falhng wata 
tabla have made construaion by individuals 
unaffordable (Moench, 1991a] At higha 
levels the usa-group concept would encom¬ 
pass implementation of sophisticated 
management ssstems by quasi-govcrnmentai 
usa-controlled associations such as the 
water districts of the watan US (Moench 
I99U, b] 

The ability of user groups to address 
groundwata deplaion problems necessitate 
organisations capable of undertaking ac 
tions beyond simple resource development 
At a minimum, organisations would need to 
be able to manage and maintain recharge or 
other supply supplementing struaura built 
by the government In most casa this would 
not be sufficient and associations capable 
of developing systems to limit wata use to 
sustainable levels would be required 

(b) ORUANISAtlONAI ISSUES 

Groundwater management through user 
groups faces a vanay of clwllenga from the 
perspective of common property raourcc 
management expaienca Loul institutions 
tend to require certain conditions to aublish 
effective management systems unda com 
mon property conditions Management 
often occurs when (I) user group and 
resource boundaries are clearly defined, 
(2) resource use and condition information 
IS available, (3) free riders can be controll 
ed and management decisions enforced, and 
(4) broad support exists for management 
(Reviewed in Moench, 1986) These condi 
tions become difficult to meet as group si/e 
and haerogeneity grow In a study of 93 
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■reundwatcr management groups in India, 
Nagabrahmam (1989) found average sizes 
from three to 21 members. Several groups 
identified small size as a factor in their suc¬ 
cess. Group homogeneity (economic and 
caste) also influences community well 
nanagement success (Ballabh and Shah, 
1989]. 

The physical characteristics of ground- 
water depletion problems often run directly 
counter to social factors needed for effec¬ 
tive user-group management. Aquifer boun¬ 
daries are often poorly known making 
resource and user group teundaries unclear. 
Resource condition tuid use.information are 
difficult to obtain. As a result, it may be dif- 
ntult to establish broad support for manage¬ 
ment. Free rider control is also likely to be 
difficult. Wells are generally private and use 
rights strongly entrenched. How user-groups 
could enforce extraction limitations is open 
to-question. Finally, management scale is 
likely to be a major issue. Unless resource 
use patterns can be managed at an aquifer 
scale, depletion problems will be impossible 

address. Physically appropriate manage 
ment areas will often contain large, heiero 
geneous, user-group populations 

Overall, to use TUshaar Shah's term, an 
appropnale “design concept” for user-group 
based organisations to manage depletion 
problems may be difficult to identify. Farmer 
organisations tend to form where individuals 
feel a strong unmcdiate need and perceive 
a clear direct benefit from organising Part¬ 
nerships to const!uct wells in areas where 
groundwater depletion has made construc¬ 
tion by individuals unaffordable are com¬ 
mon and serve as a prime example Manage¬ 
ment attempts to address depletion will often 
lack direaly traceable benefits for individual 
members. Since overdevelopment rarely af 
fects waterMevels or quality in all parts of 
an aquifer equally, individual perceptions of 
naed will also vary greatly. 

The above consideraiiotis imply that direct 
management by user-groups stands the 
greatest chance of success where ground- 
water conditions can be directly influenced 
by local actions. This might be the case 
where, for example, recharge structures, 
check dams, or tanks can be shown to direct¬ 
ly benefit a limited number of wells. Farmers 
should have an htcentive to organise for the 
oonstruetkm and maintenance of such struc¬ 
tures. A nmOar situation would exist where 
use reductions lead to directly observable im¬ 
provements in water table levels or quality 
by those practising water conservation. As 
benefits become proficssively more diffuse, 
for example in the management of aquifer 
systems covering large areas, the organisa¬ 
tional complexity of management through 
user-groupc will incrense. In order to over¬ 
come the limitations on group action sug¬ 
gested by oommoo property experiences, 
uscr-tniq)would probably re¬ 
quire the evolutioa of quasi-goveramental 
watet-uaer associations, similar perhaps to 
water management diatiktt in the U& These 
could be governed by user-group represen¬ 


tatives and might haw n permanent profes- 
sitmal staff. Their primary theoretical 
advantage over governmental institutions 
would be direct control by user represen¬ 
tatives over management and policy deci¬ 
sions. With this, the oiganisaiions might be 
able to establish a stronger base of support 
for difTicult mani(gement actions than 
government organisations are able to 
achieve. 

Groundwater ownerslup rights will pro¬ 
bably be a critical issue fadng any organisa¬ 
tion attempting to implemeni a management 
system. At present, groundwater rights are 
attached to land ownership. Anyone who 
owns land has the legal right to drill wells 
and use as much water ns they desire. As a 
result, any management system attempting 
to directly regulate groundwater extraction 
would be open to l^al challenge. On a prac¬ 
tical level this means that there is no legal 
basis for taking action against individuals 
or groups who damage groundwater 
availability for othen or violate management 
agreements. Groups investing in lecharge 
structures would have no direct legal means 
of preventing overlying landowncre from ex¬ 
ploiting the newly created resouice Indirect 
regulation of water use ftiy, for examine, crop 
choice restrictions) might be less vulnerabte 
to challenge. There is no doubt, however, 
that the lack of clear property rights over 
groundwater will greatly complicate any 
management group's ability to protect 
resource improvements gained throu^ their 
efforts. Reforming the structure of ground- 
water rights may be a critical fint step if 
user-groups are to play a significant role in 
groundwater management. This could be 
done in at least two vinQrs: direct privatisa¬ 
tion of water rights or through laws (such 
as prohibitions on waste or exceuive pum¬ 
ping) that empower local groups to protect 
resource condition. 

(C) POIbNTIAL MANACEMENI 

Mechanisms 

Assuming effective oiganisations could be 
cMablishcd, there art a variety of wayv in 
which they could manage groundwater 
resources l.ocal organisations are well 
situated for developing and maintaining 
structures for supplementing supplies. 
Detailed knowledge of local conditions 
should enable organisations to construct 
structures in the most favourable locations. 
In addition, if direct linkages can be 
established between recharge actions and 
observed benefits, local otganisations should 
be able to mobilise resources for structure 
construction and maintenance. 

On the end-use troni, local user-groups 
could play a major role in the adoption of 
eflicieni water use technologies. NGO and 
government extension activities could use 
local organisations as a focal point for 
disseminating knowledge concerning the 
availability of ditteimt technologies and any 
programmes supporting their adoption. 
With support, u>er-groups could also 


become involved in the redesign and ada^' 
tation of technologies to suit local 
lions. In the western US, active particip,' 
lion of farmers in the modification it., 
development of new water applkatkr 
technologies through farmer-controllri|^ 
organisations has been a critical feature 
their adoption (Moench, 1991]. The satis, 
model could prove significant in indij<‘ 
Finally, local user-groups could serve as j 
venue for promoting water conservatk' 
values. ij 

Beyond supply augmentation and the pUg < 
motion of water conservation, user-groii|,-‘^ 
could attempt more direct management 
groundwater resources. Water allocation an ^ 
use could be regulated directly by un ' 
associations or indirectly through marks 
mechanisms. Direct regulation of grouiK|’, 
water by large user associations could fac ^ 
many of the same implementation an, 
equity problems previously identified f(|' 
moic traditional management approache.| 
Where the need is clearly evident, represer 
■alive organisations ai the village level migi'' 
be able to develop a high degree of conser^ 
sus and supjiori for water allocation or us 
icgulation Management associations futu 
tioning at the scale of many aquifers m^h 
not, Irom an individual's perspective, bepai 
iicularly different from the government. El 
tectivc support for use regulation or wale 
allocation could, in this case, be difficult ti 
generate Management scale would not pro^ 
bably be as important where iparkei 
mechanisms arc concerned. User-group" 
could exert a fair degree of direct influenof 
if they were given the ability to influeno 
water use costs. This could be done. Id 
example, through water-use based crtqi taises, 
irrigation technology-determined water fires 
or efficiency subsidies. Some of thesi 
measures, such as the water-use based ert^ 
taxes, might require legislation or watei' 
rights reform to establish their legality.' 
Furthermore, as suggested in the eneify 
price discussion, the effectiveness of at'^ 
tempts to influence water use through' 
market mechanisms depends on their impor¬ 
tance relative lo the variety of other factors 
influencing water use and cropping 
decisions. 

In addition to market mechanisms, water 
markets themselves could be developed by 
user-associations as means of encouraging 
efficient water allocation. Water markets in' 
the western US ate increasingly used as a sniy 
to meet needs within the i.imitations of sus- ' 
tamable resource availability. This function 
depends, however, on the presence of 
volumetrically deFined use rights. Ground- 
water markets are common in India. Under 
the current rights structure, access to. 
groundwater depends directly on ownership' 
of overlying lands and individuals can pump 
as much av they desire. In this situation, tlw 
presence of a water market generally lesbits . 
in more extraction than would be the case i 
in IIS absence (Shah I9g9b]. 1b use water 
markets as a means for addressing depleiion , 
problems, uscr-associalions would need to 
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live some means of limiting the total 
linme of extraction and apportioning ex¬ 
limitations between individuals, 
lis would probably necessitate defining 
I enforcing rights on a volumetric basis 
some proxy thereof (Shah and Bhat- 
hi;j |acharya 1992]. Given existing patterns of 
WmnMp and use, this approach faces a for- 
i):: tii(M>le range of legal, social, and practical 

f Wtacles. . 

^ Despite obstacles, the water market ap- 
ijliroach may be worth pursuing. Over 
. |he long run markets could provide a 
’^incchanism for the continuous shift of 
limited urater to the most 4 >roductive uses, 
fjn additimt, assuming rights were initially 
% Ifeflned equitably, their presence could pro- 
i Jtkle a lever for protection of less advantag- 
i.|xi sections of society. At present, rights are 
1 ^lefined by the ability to chase watertables. 

! lf you can afford to deepen your well, the 
jMier pumped from it is yours. Defining use 
fights volumetrically could protect holders 
|fOm being outbid in an unproductive well 
deepening war. 

|| (d) Equity and Susiainabii itv 

I' j The equity implications of groundwater 
fiianagement through local user-group 
% (Msociations are poorly known. Existing well 
|.4evelopment partnerships and the water 
Inarfcets associated with them lend to func- 
^hkm idatively equitably in Gujarat (Shah 
iiand Raiu 1987; Shah I989b;c,d|. ^ter is 
I'iieiieralty provided both to partners in vwlls 
’ iaad others in the command area at the same 
I (hourly rate Except at times of extreme scar- 
i;«ity where well partners generally have first 
)| (call on available supplies, water purchasers 
»l 9 ear to be treated equally to others in 
i ‘terms of the timing and reliability of sup- 
^ipUes. The actual equity balance in existing 
lofganisations is. however, unknown. Lx>cai 

t '.institutions are well known to be suscepti- 
fble to capture by local elites. This has 
, : been noted with the pani panchayats in 
• ‘ Maharastra (Sathi 1989, p S] and has been 
r a common experience in my field work. 
|i Local institutions tend to reflect the social 
;^i context in which they function. There is 
I nothmg inherent in the local institutional ap- 
f; pnach that ensures higher degrees of equity, 
h Although local organisations do not en- 
sure equity, they have the potential to ad- 
II dress equity concerns at a Iml of detail im- 
'■'j possible in governmental approaches. In 
I i theory; local communities could evolve a 
myriad of responses suited to local condi- 
tions and concerns. If broad-based com- 
muBity repiesentatipn in decision-making is 
hKorporated. then, the approaches they 
c evolve should contain a fair degree of equity. 

Equity in groundwater management 
f through local institutions will, in all pro- 
(llpbility; depend on the intensity of manage- 
l| asent required and institutional structures. 
.Actions to increase supply are likely to in- 
crease access for everyone within their com- 
P naad. Some efTidencyorientcd steps, such 
(i as the promotion of Afferent technologies 
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by local institutions, arq also lilrely to have 
minor equity implications. More intrusive 
measures to reduce use, on the other hand, 
have a greater potential for inequity. 
Whenever institutions gain the authority to 
manipulate resource use or access the poten¬ 
tial for abuse exists. Overall, as the n^ for 
efficiency and use reductions increasingly 
necessitate limiting access or use patterns, 
the tendency toward inequity will increase. 
Counteracting this will require institutional 
designs that promote effective representation 
for all sections of local society. While there 
is no guarantee that this can be achieved, a 
better chance exists than with government 
organisations that are effectively isolated 
from local communities. 

Although larger equity questions ore 
open, local institutions could contribute to 
the evolution of sustainable use patterns. 
Construction and maintenance of local 
storage and recharge structures, although 
not a solution in itself, would be a signin- 
eant movement toward augmenting resource 
availability. As previously noted, by enabl¬ 
ing available supplies to be used more than 
once, local recharge activities could increase 
the overall efficiency of water use. Involve¬ 
ment of local user-groups in promotion and 
development of efricient water use tech¬ 
nologies would also represent a worthwhile 
movement in the direction of sustainabili¬ 
ty. Beyond these steps, the ability of local 
user-groups to undertake more intensive 
groundwater management activities is 
untested. Numerous obstacles are present. 
At the same time, existing governmental ap¬ 
proaches are unable to address emerging 
groundwater management problems. Ex¬ 
perimentation and applied research regar¬ 
ding the ability of local user-groups to 
undertake intensive management actions are 
clearly warranted. 

V 

Cuncluitiona 

Overdevelopment is causing the 
emergence of groundwater problem's in 
many arid sections of Gujarat. Water tables 
are falling and water quality is declining. 
These problems affect the poor first and 
raise questions regarding the sustainability 
of existing use patterns. Their emergence 
necessitates a shift from extraction focused 
development to water management ap¬ 
proaches that address both supply and end- 
iise factors. 

Traditional centralised management 
alternatives—the import of new supplies, 
governmental regulation, limitations on 
credit and electricity connections, and pric¬ 
ing mechanisms—make little impact on 
resource condition or have proven so far im¬ 
possible to implement. They also have major 
equity implications. Local recharge activities 
have fewer equity implications. The level of 
contribution to supply that they could 
represent is, however, undocumented 
Maintenarxx is also an issue when constrtic- 


tioh ig done by the government. 

Development of user-group bated instihi- 
tions for groundvrater management is cur¬ 
rently gaining support as an alternative 
to reliance on government controlled 
mechanisms. The viability of this approach 
has not been tested in the groundwater'case 
In general, user-groups are most likely ib be 
able to organise around actions which sup¬ 
plement resource availability, particularly 
where these actions result in direct im¬ 
provements in resource condition. Most ac¬ 
tions to achieve increases in efficiency or 
reduce use levels will difticult to obtain 
support for. They also involve a variety of 
legal, social, and equity issues. 

Despite clear difficulties, the local institu¬ 
tional approach deserves further attention. 
Locally rooted institutions' are more likely 
to accurately reflect local conditions and the 
concerns of their members than government 
agencies. As a result, they may be able to 
achieve support for difficult management 
actions. In addition, if the institutions are 
designed in ways that ensure wide-spread 
representation, they may be able to counter 
tendencies toward inequity that occur in 
most situations where use-reductions are 
necessary. 

User-group management is unlikely to 
represent a full solution to groundwater 
overdevelopment problems. It could, 
however, make a significant contribution to 
both the equity and sustainability of 
management approaches in many local 
situations. Ai'this pointy a variety of sup¬ 
port is needed if the theoretical potential of 
local user-groups is to evolve into a practical 
option for addressing groundwater pro¬ 
blems. Experiments involving user-group 
management need to be supported by both 
government and non-government organisa¬ 
tions. The legal status of groundwater needs 
to be reviewed and a practical means of 
establishing some form of property rights 
system needs to be investigate. Governmen¬ 
tal assistance may also be needed to allow 
user groups to attempt management using 
unconventional techniques. Some measures. 
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wdh « citMiiliaiaH. of water-use bat' 
ad omp Man, asight iW^re government 
onlan if they ait to be tried even on an ea- 
perinental basis. Clearly, the specific steps 
that aie neadsd wW aneiie once cxpMriments 
ait underway. Overall wnal is requiied. 
ibcrefofc^ is a wiUingness to test new ap¬ 
proaches provide them with adequate 
technical and financial supROit. and respond 
fleaibly as their needs emerge 


Notea 

1 hnonal cammuaicaiion. K C B.Raiu. 
DIrectar. Central Ground tHhter Board 
(Bctired). 

2 Calculated from data in Phadiare (I9S9: 

pn 

3 Uiilisabie recharge is estimated as I2277 j 6 
MCM/yr [GOG 1992: p IS) and net drafi 
al 7I70J MCM |GOG 1992: p SI). 

4 Spedfic yield u the amount of water that 
can be catracied per unit voiuine of rock 
per unit change imhydraiiiic head. 

5 WcU data supplied by GWRDC. 

6 Inierviews with private drillers suggest that 
tluydriB NOO-ZOaOweBsinthediitricteach 
yeae The nueSber of tuhewcBs ptesem in the 
thstrid wBi cMimaied at roughly ISjOOO in 
a diini ss ion with S C Sharma, August, 
1992. 

7 Commenti by Y K Alag al the Ihbrks-top 
on Whier Managewiem, Sadar FMd In- 
ohuie AuguM 3-4. 1992. 

• Acooeding IQ dec t ri rt y board ofUdalsiaies 
for agricukunl pumpreis u Gujarat are 
eqaivalcut to Ba O.I3Awh as o pp os e d to 
gHWiSioa cods of Rs 1.18. 

9 PiaeouNtiiclQnliindBCptidicwelsaiecoo- 
linuiag to decine even in areas reoemly sup¬ 
plied with nro soutoes of surface nriguion 
such as the* Ohatoi dam coaunand area 
fGOG 1992). 

10 The cost of dieacl is equivaicni to roughly 
Rs Ul/kwh'as opposed to Electricuy 
recov er y rares equrnilcin to Rs 0.13/kwh. 
(Souree: WaiM Bank and Gujaiai Ekcirk)' 
ly Bomd Officials). 

11 Rir the purpose of thH paper the tena‘user- 
gro u p* umdies any organisation whoee 
mcn i liml n p contains a large nvmber of 
individuals who actively use the reaouice. 
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Rural Non-Agricultural Employment in India 

Role of Development Process and Rural-Urban 
Employment Linkages 

I D N BaHU 

S P Kash)«|> 


This paper examines the rural non-farm sector across different agro-chmatic conditions with emphasis on iden¬ 
tifying regionally differentiated agricultural development processes in relation to the size of the non-farm sector. 
The approach is sequential and exploratory, scanning the macro and micro level studies. 


THERE is no doubt that there has been an 
I acceleration in rural non*agricultural 
employment in India in the recent past and 
the process seems to be ongoing. This is sup¬ 
ported by the Census 1981 and the recent 
rounds of the NSS. It is estimated that the 
share of non-agricultmal workers in the rural 
workforce rose from 14.3 per cent in 196! 
to 18.6 per cent in 1983. The rise in the share 
of male non-agrkultural workers was steeper 
[16.3 per cent to 22.4 per cent. 3eemol Unni, 
1990]. The occupational diversification has 
aroused considerable interest and hope. It 
, is felt that at long last the changes in the 
output composition are also leading to oc¬ 
cupational diversification and the country 
is progressing, though slowly, on the 
celebrated Kuznet-Clark-Kaldorian path. 
Since the change does not seem to be in 
response to any explicit policy initiative, it 
has attracted good deal of attention in 
academic circles and official quarters. As a 
result, following Vaidyanathan’s [1986] 
semiiud work, number of studies and com¬ 
peting hypotheses have surfaced-growth- 
led diversification, vis-a-vis, residual sector 
induced by population pressure 
MMe do not seek any generalisation in this 
paper nor the intention is to test any 
elaborate model. No generalisation is 
perhaps possible because it is quite likely 
that the nature size, and factors inducing 
the emergence and growth of the non-farm 
Cnon-farm* and ‘non-agriculture’ terms are 
used interchangeably) sector vary across 
space, depending upon t«ro-climatic condi¬ 
tions, enabling (growth and level of land pro¬ 
ductivity, cropping pattern) and compulsive 
conditions (population pressure, stagnancy 
of farm yid^ oppressive institutional struc¬ 
ture) uid exogenous influences (rural-urban 
continuum and infrastructure accessibility, 
etc). It may be important to identify 
regionally differentiated processes so that 
appropriate policy suppem may be provided 
liie approach uiopied in this paper is 
therefore exploratory and sequential as we 
scan through works analysing macro 
phenomenon and micro level studies. The 
distinctiveness of the present study lies in the 
canvass it covers for testing some of the in¬ 
ferences from macro level studies through a 
set of micro level studies representing various 
agro-climaiic regions and development 


process. 

To place the non-agriculture sector in a 
perspective. Section I of this paper briefly 
reviews the works relating to labour absorp¬ 
tion in the farm sector per se. .> 'm II 
deals with studies on non-farm sector, those 
using secondary data examine the pheno¬ 
menon at progressive levels of disaggrega¬ 
tion. Section III deals with the micro studies. 
Micro studies arc cast over districts differ¬ 
ing in agricultural prosperity and infrastruc¬ 
tural accessibility. Given the fact that the 
share of non-agricultural workers to total 
rural labour force shows considerable varia¬ 
tion over space, less than 10 per cent in 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan to about 
40 per cent in Kerala |Llnni, I990|. 
the micro studies aim at understanding 

(i) emergence of non-agricultural sector 
viewed in relation to level, growth and com¬ 
position of crop output, and (ii) the role 
rural-urban continuum plays in inducing 
jobs outside the farm sector The two 
aspects, though related, are treated separate¬ 
ly for analytical convenience. The last sec¬ 
tion tries to pinpoint the main findings 

1 

Ladsour Absorption in Farm Sector 

It IS well recognised that the process of 
labour absorption in the agriculture sector 
IS already strained in several regions and the 
possibilities of productive employment in the 
agriculture sector may eventually become 
highly restricted because of rising capital- 
labour substitution in prosperous lands, land 
constraint increasingly becoming binding 
and not much mileage may be obtained by 
changes in cropping pattern towards labour- 
intensive crops. This is amply reflected in a 
number of studies [Bhalla, 1987,1989,1990; 
Kashyap and Desai, 1989; Vaidyanathan, 
1986; Planning Commission, 1990] that 
have carefully analysed rural employment 
scene using Census and NSS data base. 
Some of the salient features may be 
mentioned: 

(I) The number of marginal holdings has 
risen sharply. By 1981, S6 per cent of 
all operational holdings were below one 
hectare, compared to 1961 figure of 39 
per cent. 


(2) The land parcelisation is accompanied 
by a progressive rise in the proportion 
of wage labour and also increasing 
casualisation of the wagg labour, par¬ 
ticularly among the male workers in 
the rural sector. 

(3) It stands to reason that households 
with no assets or highly inadequate 
assets arc emerging as job-seekers in 
the labour market, many of them 
perhaps bordering destitution. It is 
noticed that “Together, the self- 
employed maiginal farmers, many of 
whom would take up wage paid work 
as a main occupation if they could get 
it, and the agricultural labourers, ac¬ 
count for roughly 80 per cent of rural 
poverty and a similar share of (daily 
status) unemployment. They and the 
rural pettV self-employed constituted 
the poorest segments of the rural 
workforce in the 80s. at the ail- 
India level agricultural labourer 
households alone account for more 
than 60 per cent of all rural unemploy- 
meni" [Sen, 1988, as cited by S Bhalla, 
1990]. 

(4) The above portends are largely a reflec¬ 
tion of inability of land to pr^uctively 
absorb even the mtural growth of the 
labour force It is estimated that the 

'■ "e sector m recent period 
has absoibcu '->bour at a rate of less 
than I per cent pci annum '“'8t-84 to 
1987-88). 

This is also borne out by the falling 
employment elasticities with respect to 
gross-value added from close to one 
between 1977-78 - 1983-84 to one-third 
during 1983-84 - 1987-88 [Planning 
Commission, 1990]. 

(5) These overall trend^ however, conceal 
re^nally diffetentu^ labour absorp¬ 
tion (per hectare) across sutes in India. 
Sheila Bhalla in a series of articles 
(1987,1989, 1990) highlights the vary¬ 
ing labour absorption process across 
states. We may give a synoptic view: 

(S.l) On the one extreme, there are states like 
Punjab, Haryana and western UP. the 
pioneers of green revolution, that have 
entered a phase of reduction in labour 
intensity. However, the expansion of 
gross cropped area, and to a lesser ex- 
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CMK. me crapping pattern ihifts 
tnwanl* Ubour-iniensive cropi have 
Hved the oWfaH employment tituation. 

(S J) On the other extreme; there are states 
of Orissa, Ihmil Nadu, West Bengal 
and Bihar. “In these four states, with 
low or negligible output growth the 
labour intensity of production has ap> 
paicnily increased. It is not in response 
to the lequiremenu of increasing 
yields—ind^, the additional labour 
being applied per hectare is generating 
scaicdy any additional output in these 
states. That much of this additional 
employment is 'spread work* activi¬ 
ty. .. the growth of labour productivity 
in some sutes of this region is 
negative'* (Bhalla, 1990]. 

(5.3) Sutes like Karnauka, ^asthan and 
Madhya Pradesh show a mixed pattern. 
“Karnataka because it has some very 
high growth, labour-absorbing sulv 
regions (growing cotton;, and .ct.v 
districts suffering growth rates below 
the rate of population expansion. 
Rgjasthan and Madhya Pradesh, on 
the other hand have both adopted 
labour-saving technologies for several 
crops, have negative employment 
elasticities for wheat, and at the same 
time exhibit very low overall rates of 
growth in labour productivity** [Bhalla, 
1989]. 

(5.4) Only in three sUtes. Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, were there 
high rates of labour absorption with 
rising labour iHoductivity. 

It must, however, be noted that the labour 


absorption curve (per hectare) over time 
resembles inverted li shape where the labour¬ 
using and yidd-enhancing technologies— 
irrigation and drainage, high-yielding 
varieties and enhanced doses of fertilisers— 
eventually give way to labour-saving 
technologies (impro^ implements and 
mechanisation) leading to fall in the labour 
absorption. The process is not instantaneous 
but dynamic in nature. It may be noted that 
labour-saving technologies at least in the 
initial period, though save labour for 
individual crops, might have a favourable 
impact on labwr absorption due to its land 
augmentation effect, i e, higher cropping 
intensity. Sheila Bhalla argues that: “In the 
long run, in a land scarce economy, 
technological change which is land- 
augmenting is appropriate technology, even 
if the labour-saving properties are 
unwelcome. The evidence that such tech¬ 
nological change is taking place in Indian 
agriculture suggests that we need to take a 
second and more serious look at poiiaes for 
germting non-agriculturai employment op¬ 
portunities for workers now engaged in 
agriculture'* (1987). 

II 

Rural Non-Agricultural Sector 

No doubt in a land scarce economy, where 
the gap in agriculture and non-agriculture 
incomes is widening, and the fact that there 
may not be enough work for the existing and 
the growing labour force in the farm sector, 
the non-farm jobs in rural and urban sec¬ 
tors have to emerge in fairly targe numbers. 


partly through the growth praoBM BHB far ‘1 
through conscious policy interventkMS. t,it 
in this context that the occupatioahl dh 
siHcation of the rural sector, as wMlifSt' 
by the 1981 Census and subsequently 
ported by various NSS rounds assumes cj | > 
siderable sigiuficance. Various stlldi [j 
following an important contribution '{ 
Vaidyanathan (1986), have tried to undt t 
tand the nature of erneiging non-agricidtli!, 
sector; that is, whether it is due to *distr | 
diversiricaiion' or due to the eme r gence l| 
a dynamic and viable non-agricuttural s « 
lor (or relative importance of ‘pudf *>4 
‘pull’ factors). Research has also tried to \ 
point the factors explaining the spatial wtf i 
tion in the relative importance of at t 
agricultural sector at different levris ' /, 
disaggregation—all-India level, statt^ N, , 
regions, agto<limatic zones and sub^ioiv 1 
Level and growth of non-farm sector t 
associated with explanatory varirtiles, lu* ' 
as, land productivity, crop diversifkatkr 
rural inequalities pertaining to land ai 
assets, ptiverty, unemployment rates, L. 
banisation, literacy and so on. Some mm, 
studies have also been conducted (ns a 
reviewed in the next section), that try 
undersumd the processes that lead to 
emergence and growth of non-agricuhinj 
sector. It must, however, be stated th 
research in this area is constrained by limit 
tions of data, conceptual ambiguities ai, 
often proxy variables are sulntituted f^ 
want of information on relevant categoric 
It is nevertheless important to assess lj(( 
research in this area for possible poli^ 
guidance as ultimately the structWj 
transformation of the economy hinges 
occupational diversincation, particularly ^ 
the rural sector, in what folloivs, an attemj^ 
is made in this direction 
At the all-India level, and also fq | 
Gujarat, Basant and Kumar (1988, 1991) 
after painstaking research, have brought ou 
following important conclusions: 

(i) Both the NSS and the Census data sug 
gesi that during the last two d ec ad es th, 
share of the rural non-agncultural sac 
tor in the total rural labour force hai 
increased. The trend is more dearly 
observed for male workers than fo 
female workers. 

(II) Within the rural non-agricultutal sec 
tor, the increase in the tertiary secto> 
seems to be sharper than that in thi 
secondary sector. ' 

(iii) Overall, the bulk of the increase in thi 
rural non-agriculturd sector is explain 
ed by the increase in the proportion o 
casual non-agricuhural workers. 

(iv) The bulk of the seasonal Huctuation' 
in rural non-farm employment can aht ^ 
be explained by the changes in tin 
employment structure of rural casua 
labour who shift back arid forth bet i 
ween agiicukural and non-agricuitura < 
work. 

(v) The casual agricultural workers repor 
a much higher incidence of non-agn 


T/vait I: DisraiBUiioNoi Sub-Zones Act ordinc. ro Proporiion or Non-Farm 
Employment AND TvKH.oi.ies or AoRiruiiuRAi IXvclupmlnt 


Typologies 

LGI 

Sub-Zones 

No of 
Sub-Zones 

No of 
Districts 

Rriativr Hi^ NFE 

1 hhh 03-02. 05-02, 11-01, 13-02. 13-03 

5 

25 

2 hhl 

03-03. 05-01, 05-03, 06-01, 06-02, 06-03, 104)6 

7 

57 

3 Ml 

01-03, 1005, 11-02, 11-03, 11-05, 11-06. 12-01, 
12-02, 12-03, 12-04 

10 

57 

4 111 

03-01, 04-03, 044)6, 074)3. 074)4. 074)5 

6 

30 

S Ihh 

134)4 

1 

5 

6 llh 

1002, 104)4. 13-06 

3 

19 

7 Ihl 

044)1.044)2 

2 

n 

8 hlh 

014)1. 034)4, 114)4. 134)7 

4 

24 

Relatively low NFE 

9 hhh 09-01, 13-ul 

2 

9 

10 hhl 




II Ml 

- 

— 


12 III 

014)2. 074)1. 074)2, 084)4, 084)5, 084)7. 08-08. 
08-10. 08-12, 09-03. 104)1, 14-01 

12 

90 

13 ihh 

084)9.08-11, 104)3 

3 

8 

UlHi 

08-03 13-05 

2 

2 

I3IM 

044)4. 044)5. 084)1, 084)2, 084)6, 08-13, 08-14, 
094)2, 094)4. 

9 

42 

16 Mh 

— — 


— 

Total 


66 

379 


Ato/es: L denotes the level of land productivity 

C denotes the growth of land produciiviiv TL I974-7S lo Tb I984-8S 

I denotes the crop commercialisaiion index 

Subscript *h' denotes high and sub-scripi denotes lo» 

Sourer. Kashyap and Desai [1990]. 
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|ii cMhunl work In « wcowltty or sub- 
Maty capacity. 

itetidpatloa ia aon-agricullufai work 
win imendy with tiae of land own¬ 
ed ly the houMliolds. 

^Wltai are the implications of their Tm- 
pT It is quite suggestive that non-term 
attiaa casual workers andAxr 
i.ijnrlaBn with inadequate land base who 
draort to sudi work during off-season and 
^su pplement the household income. The 


^Isidcnce on faalanoe thus tends to suggest 
I' pbenomenoo of distress diversification. 
iUbiant and Kumar also note that, .in- 
pter at a rising share of the secondary sec- 
(espedaBy manutecturing) reflects more 
and dynamic growth forces in the 
than the rise in the share of the ser- 
■ector; the observed pattern of growth 
nwal non agricultutal sector suggeso that 
jjjte dynamic faeces have been weak" (1990). 
That the available evidence lends support 
die fact that the null non-agricultuid sec- 
has emerge d more as a residual sector, 
akia to the urban informal sec- 
is siqiporied by number of other studies 
I9M: Singh. 1989; Mahendm 
1990]. 1b quote: 

.. .there can be no doulM about the strong 
poakiveasiociaiiaa between unempioyineni 
mie arul non-agriculiuial employing ui 
iml Indta. This woidd seem 10 give oedibib- 
hr lo the notion that non-agncuhuial ac- 
tfviiies in rural areas may be acung to some 
residual sector absorbing labour 
find work in agriculture 
fddrtyanathan. 1986, RA, I43|. 

Our leaeaich efforts [Kashyap and Desai, 
I] to the extern identify population 
as a dominant influence, eqilain- 
the siae of non-term employment (NFE) 
66 sub^iones of agro«lim«ic regions, 
support to the residttal sector hypo- 
ihesis. Thn however, is not very revealing. 
IjRapidntion psfessure being a sto^ variable, 
'Ml too depicting a Physical relationship of 
ilMid-uMn ratkb gives no idea about the 
jlnnrlh impulses in the rural setting that 
|Bighl hare had a say in shaping the NFE 
the maaifesied populamn pressure. Fur- 
met, to the extern, population pressure is 
ipoahireiy correlaied with land pioduciivi- 
^ urbaiiisaiioo and literacy masks the in- 
%Kiaoeof other varteMcs. 

‘ In fact the test of residual sector 
wpothetis through a positive relationship 
iMween unempioyineni rates and size of 
^Mm- agriaihuial sector, a la Vudyanathan, 
1986k is also not free from data proUems and 
Seosweplual ambiguities. Jeemol Unni (1990) 
'nfler a careful review of the htermture in this 
^jUca argues that: 

4M The NSS unemploymeni rates really cap¬ 
ture only open and visible unempioymem 
The relatively high unemploymeni rates 
are a reflection of devdopmem process 
whhoui having any causal links with the 
distress diversification " reported 
unemployment is iikdy to be higher in 
regions where agricuhuial developmcni 
is Ugher as the expectation of obUuning 


empfayment Is greater herb than in an 
agriaibureUy backward regfaiL Thn nuy 
also be partly due to migration to 
de v elope d regions in expectation of 
empfaymcnir 

(c) Agricuhuially advanced regions usually 
haveahigherpnportionoreingedepen- 
denthousehoidsandcatuaitebouicn.lt 
it easier for casual worhen to perceive 
and report their unempioymenL 
Thus the high unempfaym^ rates are 
likely to be associated with relative 
agricultural prosperity and an outoonie of 
job expectatian rather than Job (Harrits- 
IbdaiD thens) and better reporting about 
employment status. 

It must be stressed that the . cbfor 
broad generalisations, dubious though it is, 
can scarcely serve the cause of policy for¬ 
mulation. It is quite likely that the nature 
of NFE. its variibility and growth prospects 
as well as influences shaping the NI^ would 
vary depeadmg upon dinierent leiiek of 
agricultural devdopmem. This is amply 
reflected when the dtea set is segmented into 
somewhat cniddy defined develope d and 
less developed spaces. Fbr instance 

Sqiamie analysis for developing and 
developed sub-zones shows directional 
change in the mfluence of urbanisation and 
literacy (posiiive to negauve) as we move 


zones. AhOk the telhienoe of popu l a ti o n 
pressure becoaMS domimuii as agriculture 
enten the developed stage (Kashyap and 
Desai, 1990). 

in rcgioiis with a higher proportion of 
poor population the percentage of male 
workers in non-agridiltuic was low. This 
would imply that ditticss conditioiis do not 
necessarily lead to the gnmh of non- 
agricukuial activtty, pertegw ihie to lack of 
demand far non-agri^ural goods in such 
regions. However. H was abo observed that 
above a certain levd icgians with a high piD- 
portion of kndlett labour householdt had 
a higher percentage of male non-agiicukural 
workers Here ai least there cxiHs the 
possibibty of an excess labour supply fiom 
these households leadiag to noihMicuhorsI 
activiiy. When the icgiaos were dhaggregiasd 
by levd of devefapmem, this icheianiliip was 
observed in the developed regions bin not m 
the less developed regions fUnni. 1990). 

Search for DEVEtjoniENT Typoixioies 

It may be mentioned that bivariate 
distribution of data set imo devel o ped and 
less developed is too restrictive, lb overcoriM 
this lacuna, in an earlier paper, that dealt 
with 66 sub-zones forming a sub-set of 13 
agro-dimatk zones, we developed 16 
typologies depending upon the level of land 
productivity, growth in land productivity. 


TaOLE 2. Bask FCATUXCS Ot SEtECTED DtSTXIcrS in RtniiSENTATIVE SUU-ZONLS 


Sub-Zitne Land 
Produc- 
bvity 
Rs/ha 
1984-85 

Land 

Produc¬ 

tivity 

Growth 

(TE 

1974-75 

toTE 

1984-85) 

Crop 

Diversi- 

ficaiion 

Index 

Share of 
Non- 
Farm 
Employ 
ment (Per 
Cent) 

Per 
CaiMia 
Avail¬ 
ability 
of Cul 
turable 
Land in 
Rural 
Areas. 

Districts of Field Study 

3 02 

5086 

36 08 

380 

28 43 

0 12 

Naur tWesi Benaal) 

5 03 

6426 

91.55 

509 

16 90 

0 18 

Farukhabad (Lit'i 

6 03 

3585 

70 00 

4 71 

17 58 

0 50 

Sirsa (Haryana) 

12X12 

7655 

9 45 

5 II 

3763 

0 12 

fovandrum (Kerala) 

12 03 

4474 

4 76 

202 

36.91 

0 10 

Malapputam (Kerala) 

10 03 

2875 

33 03 

10 04 

18 14 

046 

Nalgonda (AP) 

10 02 

3172 

13 87 

30 34 

16 II 

0 35 

Ananipur (AP) 


4013 

NA 

42 41 



Chitraduiga (Karnataka) 

9 01 

2624* 

27 79 

10 25 

13 78 

032 

Nasik (Maharashtra) 


lOOlO 

8 81 

-7 35 



Kolhapur (Maharashtra) 

9.03 

1344 

IS 58 

664 

10 04 

0 52 

Buldhana (Maharashtra) 


2039 

27 23 

509 



Mandsaur (MP) 

10 01 

2073 

9 63 

-201 

12 73 

0 52 

Raichur (Karnataka) 

807 

2008 

19 92 

-8 54 

13 85 

0 JS 

Hoshangabad (MP) 

806 

3111 

.43.69 

2 16 

13 86 

054 

Chindwara (MP) 

808 

3273 

SO 18 

2 93 

11 77 

0 58 

Morena (MP) 

India 

3570 

— 

— 

18 04 

0.M 



Notts 1 Land Productivity growth is taken as high if simple anmiaf growth rate exceeds 2 0 
per tent per annum or 20 per cent for the decade 

2 The non-farm employnieni has been estimated by subsiraciing the share of agricullure 
and allied workers (O-secior) from 100 lor each of the sub-zones (Derived from 38ih 
round of NSh) 

3 The share non-farm employmeni and per capita land refer to sub-zone to which the 
disirtcl beloiigs 

* Does not include area under 'Grapes’ 

Source. Planning C ummission, Agnt-Clunaiic Regional Plaiuung Unu. Ahmedabad (daia-fUes) 
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liM Wtai (Ubte I). It may be mentioned 
that the Wim i M ig Commiition in Hi recent i 
effort* at Am lector planning has divided I 
the country in 15 agrindimatic zones and li 
73 Mb-aones [Plaiming Commissian. 1989]. « 

Our caercise^ howemr, eactuded acmes IS and d 
2 due to non-avaiiability of data. Appendix ii 

1 gives co r re sp ondence of zones and sub- | 
zones. tMr may briefly summarise the ap- t 
pioach adapted and the insights gained. | 
Crop commercialisatkm index was laigely i 
based on the presumption that crops, such j 
as, sugarcane, fruits, vegetables, etc, lead to | 
enhanced linluges with the rest of the rural < 
economy leading to occupational divenifica- 

Ihm (trade, transport, packaging, manuAc- 
turing, etc). Therefore, while estimating the i 
CTop<omniercialisation inda such crops 
vwR given importance or relatively higher 
weights. The weights of course were based 
on judgment. We believed that crop- 
commercialisation index would have a very 
important comribution in the emergence of 
the NFE, provided it was also supported by 
high land productivity (level) as well as 
growth in productivity. 

Thble I arranges sub-zones according to 
their relative site of NFE (> = 15 per cent 
. jral workforce in the NFE high; < 15 per 
cent low) and studies their association with 
land productivity level < > = Rs 3,450 PH, 
high;< 3,450 PH, low), growth in land pro¬ 
ductivity (> “ 2 per cent per annum (sim¬ 
ple) high; otherwise low) and crop oromer- 
cialisation index (> = -r 5 per cent, high, 5 
per cent. low). The cut-off point for each 
category was decided by studying the mean 
and the variance. Based on such associations 
we wete able to identify 16 typologies of 
agriculturai development. Spectrum of s uch 
typologies varied from sub-zones where NFE 
was high and so were the land productivity 
(level), productivity growth and crop- 
commercialisation index, to sub-zones where 
exactly the opposite was the case 
'Ake first the case where the size of NFE 
was relatively high (15 pei cent or more). 
There were five sub-zones containing 25 
districts, where the size of NFE seemed to 
be an outcome of favourable land produc¬ 
tivity and growth impulses (05-02, 11-01, 
03-02, 13-02, 13-03). Further, there were 
seven sub-zones (10-06,06-01,06-02,05-01, 
05-03,03-03,0603), constituting 57 districts, 
wher^ apart from low commerdalisation in¬ 
dex, the other Actors were favourable. These 

sub-zones also include highly prosperous 
rural areas (Punjab, Harya na, and western 
UP). It is possible that the NFE in these sub¬ 
zones vras induced by agricuhuial prosperity 
but the character of the NFE might show 
rcAtively weak vertical integration with the 
crop sector vsr-o-visthe NFE induced by the 

high crop-commercialisation index. C>f 

course such an assertion suu«>s ■ 

Me hypothesis and needs testing with micro 
level studies. Thus in 82 districts, belonging 
to six agro-dimatic zones, the levd and pa6 
tern of agricultural development was such 
at to have a favoufabte influence on the 


emogence of iclalively tdgh NFE. i 

There were another lOs^aones (12-03, 
11-05,01-03, II4». 1045.124)4.12413.124)1. I 
114)2 and 114)6) where; though the level of 
land productivity was M|)i, RTOMh iinpulses 
were weak (low crop-commercialisation iii- 
d» and kwv productivin growth), it is possi¬ 
ble these su^zones in the past experienced 
a Avourable agricultural growth emfigura- 
tion leading to occupational diversification. 
However, the pioce» of agricultural growth 
seems to have petered out. Four other sub- 
zones (114)4.034)4.014)1 and 134)7), despite 
high level of land productivity and high 

oommerciafisation index, ^so show absence 

of growth in land fwoductivity during the 
decade. Only in six sub-zones (03-01,07-03. 
074)5, 044)6. 074)4, and 044)3) reAtivdy 

high NFE was not associated with Mgh land 

productivity or growth impulses. The NFE 
in these sub-zones possiWy emerged as a 
lesidiial sector due to push factors in the 
rural economy. 

We may now uke up the case where the 
size of the NFE is rdaUvely low. There wete 
12 sub-zones (104)1, 084)7, 07-01, 084)4, 
084)5,084)6.0903,1401,08-12,074)2,014)2 
and 08-10). constituting 90 districts, where, 
lUiart from productivity level bang low, the 
growth impulses wete also relatively absent. 

These were perhaps cases of mtreroe 
deprivation and most probably the character 
of NFE in these sub-zones was rudiinentan'. 
The obvious strategy here would be to give 
« boost to the process of econtmiic develop¬ 
ment through a series of interventions. 

There were 12 sub-zones (08-09, 08-11, 
104)3—high growth, litgh corameicialisation 
index; and 044)5,044)4.08-02.084)1.084)6. 
08-13. 084)4. 094)2, 09-04—high growth), 
containing 50 districts, where the relatively 
high growth performance in the recent past 
was not sufficient to enable crossing of 
threshold leveU of land productivity and 
occupational diversification. 

Only in two sub-zones (094)1. 134)1) 
relative size of NFE was low despite the fact 
other conditions relating to agricultural 
development were favourable. These sub¬ 
zones are cases for further investigation. 

Maybe these zones, despite being favourably 
placed in terms of level and growth of farm 

sector, lack other enabling factors, such as, 
physii^ and economic infrastructure and 
relative accessibility to urban places. It 
would be worthwhile to have an in-depth 
■ study of these sub-zones. 

5 It may be noted out of 228 districts that 
I had leAtively high NFE, 163 also had 


had reUtWely low levd of Alul pwaw jf 

ty, except for rune districts. A ** **»**!*. ,., 
necesmji though itot suDWant oo"di*5),ii 
Jbr the t m ergmee of gromth U 

ts to cross the thrsAoU borrier ofk!SK\ ]; 
land productivity. 'i 


Insii^t from Micro StatUeo 

Given the Act that the labour NraofpJiC 
poT fibilirie* in the crop sector, wit htyt 
isting technology, phy^cal Md Mist itiiti|y 
Mg highly hmHcdi it i$ not iutpniif 
that the popuUnion pressure and ton ^ 
unemployment rates emerge as unP^ , 

factors influencing the emergent* or-IW j 

On the contrary at least in 82 district* tf ^ 
reAtivdy high NFE was i 

relativdy high agricultural growth witn < ^ 
without crop diversificatitMi. 

But the usual head count method c 
estimating the NFE, based either on Ctsm 
or NSS data, does not give an insight mt 
the nature and the character of rural n« 
Arm sector. In some studies urfaarri sato . 
also emerged as a Actor having AvoutaW 
influence on NFE jfor instance D JayiR 
J989, and Urmi, 1990). However, the AeHn 
persists that dau limiutkms do not allo> 
measurement of it* true significaace Hii 
is because over time some rural areas, du 
to changes ih economic structure, gt' 
classified as urban areas. If this process ha 
a systemic reAtionship with ^ Mricultm* 
prosperity an obvious bias u introducgit 
More importantly many worker* get claati< 
fled in the rural non-farm sector but m Ac 
they mi^t be commuting to nearby utbai 
areas {Vaidyanathan, 1986; Basant aiu 
Kumar, 1988). The extent of such job 
seeking would depend upon the urban ac 
cessibility. We feel that it would be worth 
while to interpret space in a broader sensi 
where the rural-urban interdependencies an 
effectively explored. particuArly for study 
ing the NFE. li is quite likriy that the growtl 
and diversity in the farm seaor would Aat 
to growth and diversifleation in the non 
farm sector, both in rural and urban areas 

Probing into some of these aspens wouk 
call for carefully designed micro studha 
where the growth of NFE is studied acios! 
different ^typologies that vary in terms ol 
population pressure, rural poverty, agrkul 


Tabu 3 CAUMMoWisr Disiriwitiono* Samw t HnustHotov 


Stratum 


_Pt reentage of Households ___ 

WmIToui Land Operaiional Operational 

Holdings Less than Holdings I ha and 
I ha Above 


Siratum I 

« ropping Intensity •< I70) 
Siratum II 

(Cropping Intensity ^ 170) 
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proiperity, locio-ecoiioniic environ- 
[, iirbm accessibility and so on. Such 
level studies are rare; ncvenheless 
recent works sponsored by the Agro- 
itic Regional fanning Unit (ARPU) 
Planning Commission, particularly 
... respect to NFE, have looked into the 
<%iur absorption under rural setting and 
lA mapped rural-urban employment 
^Mges. These studies, though mapp^ over 
mimt typologies, unfortunately differ in 
and methodology and therefore call 
^cautious interpretation. But it would be 
UlriMake not to take notice of these works 
desphe limitations they provide 
liaiabie insights into the functioning of the 
Ip economy. 

case studies can broadly be divided 
two sets. One set of studies have a pro- 
rural orientation and probe into the 
lionship between the development of the 
> sector and the non-agricultural ac- 
ks. The other set focuses on rural-urban 
inuum and aims at quantifying the 
il-urban employment linkages. The 
ibility of intersection in two sets is not 
Sepaiabihty is primarily governed by 
lytical convenience and tl^fore com- 
lises on capturing the reality. There is 
that the subsequent research in this 
should simultaneously explore the rural 
lent process and employment ac- 
ing in a broader spatial framework. 

2 gives bask characteristics of-agro- 
itk sub-zones in whkh the Tieid studies 
carried out during the period 1989-90. 
these cases the district was the study 
and a sample of villages and towns was 
from each district for an in-depth 
Iry. Information was generated through 
Is and more importantly through 
^ Icussions and structured questionnaires 
i! Indkated above, the scope of these micro 
jgl Studies, sponsored in the course of the 
[<mH;limatic Regional Planning Project, 


differed from one set of dtaricis to tlieo(% 
No pre-determined statistical sampling 
plan was uniformly adopted for the district 
level studies. Rather the emphasis was on 
purposive nature of enquiries, with varying 
coverage of different types of activities and 
enterprises, depending on their signiHcance 
in understanding the ptoUem under study. 
For example in the case of micro studies per¬ 
taining to level and growth of agricultural 
production and its linkages with the growth 
of non-farm sector and migration process, 
the major part of the investigation was ad¬ 
dressed to farm households and village 
enterprises; whereas for understanding the 
rural-urban employment linkages, emphasis 
was given to taterprise^ survey in selected 
urban settlements. Given these varying em¬ 
phasis in the micro studies, the following 
gives a broad idea of the sample size of 
households and enterprises surveys and main 
types of respondents (or sources of 
information). 

(a) For all .the district level studies stratifica¬ 
tion was adopted, using either village 
and/or taluka/teldil as the unit of obser¬ 
vation. Criteria of stratification covered 
overall agricultural development index, 
crop concentration, distance of the 
village from the urban centre. 

(b) Village census as well as sample survey 
of households stratified by land size/ 
broad occupation was undertaken. 

(c) The number of villages selected in a 
district varied from five to 12. spread 
over at least two strata. In each village 
10 to 23 households were selected depen¬ 
ding on the size of the village: 

(d) Surveys/enquiries in urban areas were 
earned out in three stages. The first 
stage referred to census type of infor¬ 
mation (e g, broad occupation, type and 
number of industries), the second stage 
consisted in contacting the 'town per¬ 
sonalities’ which provided valuable in- 


TaaLfc 4: OccunorioN Pattern of Members of Rural Househoi ds 
(Naida-1988-89) 


Occupation 

Stratum I 

Stratum II 

'I 

No 

IVrccntage 

No 

Percentage 

^ Exclusive farming 

16 

8.4 

34 

20.5 

vv Agricuhural labourers 

19 

10.0 

13 

9.0 

Rumign * 

Agrkuhure labour 

II 

3.8 

31 

18.7 

r*! Manufaauring 

1 

0.4 

7 

4.2 

^ Dade and services 

jj Other more than one occupation 

44 

23.2 

44 

26.3 

li^ Apiculture labour 4 business 
() Agrktthiire labour 4 

4 

2.1 

' 

06 

r . rickshaw puller 

— 

— 

4 

2.4 

Business 4 Govt job 

1 ' Exclusive non-farm jobs 
^ Secondary sector 

3 

1.6 



(/ (manufacturing, repairs, 

1 construction) 

16 

8.4 

3 

1.8 

^ Dade and services 

76- 

40.0 

27 

16.3 

i? ^ 

190 

100 

166 

100 

1 < Average no of earners 
! per household 

.173 


1.47 





formatkmon idaiiiificatio««iid dwof 
economic activities. In particular, infior- 
mation on growing as well as traditioiigl 
(but sizeable) agro-based and non agro- 
based activities was obtained. The third 
stage obtained structured information 
primarily at enterprise level relatim to 
size of employment, shm of euol 
migrants, wages earned as* well ngniher 
related characteristics of the labour 
market. 

(e) In a district a minimum of two and 
maximum of four towns were selected. 
After identification, fn the second stage 
enquiry, of selected categories of enter¬ 
prises in an urban area, all important 
and large enterprises were adequately 
represented on the sample and from the 
rest a small sample was taken purposely. 

Crop Sector vis-a-vis Non-Farm 
Activities 

Nadia: We first take a case where all con¬ 
ditions for agriculture-led occu|Uitional 
diversification appeared favourable: Nadia 
district, belonging to sub-zone03-02, in West 
Bengal illustrates the case. Sub-zone 03-02 
has about 29 per cent workers engaged in 
NFE (national average 18 per cent), with 
level of output/hectare considerably above 
the national average and agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity growing at a reasonable rate ac¬ 
companied with moderate crop diversifica¬ 
tion (Thble 2). It presented an interesting case 
for studying the character of the non-farm 
sector. 

The study, taking household as unit of 
observation, elicited information on the 
occupation pattern and earnings of the 
members of the households, with and with¬ 
out operational holdings. The enquiry was 
cast over six villages which were divided in¬ 
to two sets—those having cropping intensity 
170 or below (stratum 1) and those having 
cropping intensity more than 170 (stratum 
II). A sample of l(X) households from each 
stratum was studied for detailed enquiry. It 
has hypothesised that the villages exhibiting 
higher intensity of cropping would also show 
higher average household income from the 
non-farm activities. 

It may be mentioned that the study area, 
despite favourable agricultural conditions, 
depicted a case of extreme population pres¬ 
sure (Ihble 3). 

Both the strata (S-l and S-ll) suffered 
from landlessness and proliferation of 
marginal holdings, although the incidence 
of land deprivation was much higher in S-l. 
What strategies households adopt in the fooe 
of such a severe land constraint? It was seen 
that (Ihble 4) in S-l less than one-fifth 
households shovred oiclusive dependence on 
the farm, the corresponding dependence in 
S-II was 30 per cent. Many households sup¬ 
plemented their incomes from farm with 
other occupations—in S-i about 30 per cent 
and 32 per cent in S-II. Farming sup¬ 
plemented with trade formed an important 
occupational group (about 23 per cent) in 
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both the (tnu. The resldtial workfonx was 
accounted exdutively by non-agricuitunl 
employinent—48 per cent in S>I and 18 per 
cent in S-ll. The development of secondary 
sector was rather rudimentary in both the 
stratums. 

TIk acute landlessness in S-l led to con¬ 
siderable occupational diversirication, large¬ 
ly reflecting a push phenomenon. This did 
not mean that households taking to non¬ 
farm activities in S-l were worse-off com¬ 
pared to similarly placed households in S-ll. 
In fact the average annual household in¬ 
come from NFE, in S-l was about Rs 1S,000 
whereas the corresponding Hgure for S-ll 
was Rs 11.000. The difference was largely ac¬ 
counted by a higher number of workers per 
households (1.74 in S-l and 1.32 in S-II). 
Thus, the difference in per capita income in 
two strata was negligible. The income from 
NFE appeared to be on the high side, this 
was mainly because returns from trading 
(which included substantial railway vending 
and trading on the border district) werr high. 
Bangladesh being a neighbouring country 
pcrhaps facilitated this process. 

Trivandrum and Malappuram: The sub- 
rones 12.02 and 12.03 that map two districts 
of Kerala (Trivandrum and Malappuram) 
share some features of Nadia district—high 
land productivity and also high population 
pressure and the share of non-farm sector 
These sub-rones, at least up to 1984-85, did 
not show significant land-productivity 
growth or marked tendency towards crop 
diversification. However, in the recent past 
Kerala has shown a distinct tendency towards 
cash crops at the cost ol food crops. The 
study by Gopinath and Sundaresan (1990) 
aimed at understanding the impact of 
changes in crtmpmg pattern on farm and 
non-farm employment with special reference 
to TVivandrum and Malappuram 

It was noticed that the signiricant shift in 
cropping pattern in Kerala from food crops 


(rice and tapioca) to cash crops (rubber and 
coconut) meant substantial reaction in 
labour cost as the shift meant movement 
away from labour-intensive crops to labour- 
saving crops and also, given the output 
prices, a shift from tow to hi^ profitability. 
The study in the contmt of Trivandrum 
notes: “The number of hired labour employ¬ 
ed by farmers (both males and females) 
reduced considerably after the conversion of 
their land from food to cash crops... The 
average number of labourers employed by 
farmers of different holding size groups 
reveal that more than half the labour 
employed by them got displaced by crop 
conversion”. The pattern was similar in 
Malappuram district. What was the effect 
on the off-farm employment? The study 
notes that; 

The resultant on-farm employment effect 
{because of changes in croppingppattern) in 
both the districts were somewhat the same. 
But in spue of an increase in the earnings 
of the labourers from the traditional off-farm 
sector activities in both the districts, there ex¬ 
ists variations in the prosperity and function¬ 
ing of ihese non-farm activities. The 
economic factor played an important role in 
determining the prosperity of the off-farm 
sector in the two districts . a considerable 
portion of the labourers tendered surplus 
from agricultural operations in TVivandrum 
district engaged in traditional activities like 
loading, brick-making, etc, in Malappuram 
district the flow was to the trade and com¬ 
merce and transport services. Comparative¬ 
ly more access to capital in Malappuram 
district through remittances from abroad 
enabled them to undertake capital-intensive 
off-farm aclivities 

In short, the mandays of employment in 
the off-farm sectoi has not registered any 
increase in proportion to the reduction in the 
on-faim sector. Bui the earnings of the 
labourers has increased both from agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural activities because 


of their collective bargainit^ and fiOittiGil 
affiliation of labour unions. )< 

The case studies cited above clearly iah' . 
dicate that the emergence of NFE was a« 
outcome of push factor desfnte very higli 
level of land productivity. Yet, the HtuatioM 
did not measure up to the strict test sug- ' 
gesied by Vaidyanathan for residual sector t 
hypothesis. Vaidyanathan argues that. **.. .if 
the absorptive capacity of agriculture and 
of urban areas is limit^, the pressure of ex¬ 
cess supply in rural areas will fall more 
heavily on rural non-agricultural sector , 
means that the level of rural non-agricultund 
wage-rate relating to the agricultural wage 
should be quite sensitive to the extent of im¬ 
balance between labour supply and demand 
in the rural areas. This imbalance is not easy 
to measure, but one may perhaps take the 
rate of rural unemployment as a rough 
measure of it. In which case, the higher the 
rate of unemployment, the higher is likely 
to be the share of non-agricuHura! sector in 
total rural employment and the lower the 
non-agricultural wage relative to that in 
agriculture’ {1986, p A-142, emphasis 
added]. In Kerala unem|doyment rates, share 
of NFE and wage rates were all maintained 
at a high level because of institutional fac¬ 
tors. Even in Nadia district the earning of 
households engaged in rural non-farm 
employment did not fall relative to farm jobs 
because of multiple occupations and tradii^ 
opportunities. 

The case studies of three districts suggest 
a situation of high land productivity coni- 
bined with high population pressure. Con¬ 
sequently push toctors were in operation, 
though not leading to high incidence of 
underemployment and depressed earrings, 
it must, however, be noted that the relative 
absence of indigence was preserved on nihd' 
a fragile economic base. The solution to the 
surplus population problem in such rural 


Table S: Vili aof Chabacteristic and Relative Impoutance of Non Farm ENTERmtisfcs: Nasik (1988-89) 


Village 

1 

Popula¬ 
tion 1981 

2 

Distance 

from 

Nearest 

Urban 

Town 

3 

Farm 

Produc¬ 

tivity 

Rs/Acre 

4 

Per Ceni 
Area 
Grapes 

5 

Per Cent 
Area 

Sugarcane 

6 

Non-Farm Sector 

No of Outlets 

Dade Manufac- Total 
and luring 

Services 

7 8 9 

Turnover Non-Farm Remarks 

Per Turnover 

Outlet to Farm 
(Rs) Dirnover 
(^r 

Cem) 

10 II 12 

1 Odha 

1885 

12 

7800 

4.1 

7.6 

24 

9 

33 

5300 

17 

Located on Nasik- 
Nifed highway 

2 Lakhal Goan 

2340 

IS 

5700 

1.8 

10.6 

32 

4 

36 

36200 

14 


3 Chandori 

I00S3 

55 

9600 

4.9 

41.3 

104 


104 

45500 

8 

— 

4 Kasbe Sukane 

9063 

65 

6300 

4.1 

5.8 

96 

4 

100 

81250 

32 

Caters to markets 
outside the village. 

S Ugaon 

9062 

95 

16100 

19.4 

5.2 

102 

4 

106 

63940 

24 

Major market for 
grapes 

(ianuary-April) 

6 VMlholi 

1220 

24 

4000 



17 


17 

16500 

10 

Lesser accessibility 
to larger villages or 
urban centres. 

7 Chandsh 

74S 

8 

12100 

12.7 

3.0 

5 

— 

5 

4800 

2 

-do- 

8 ShivR 

1694 

61 

10200 

3.6 

25.9 

16 

— 

16 

35625 

5 

-do- 

9 Nirngao" Wikda 731 

79 

5500 

3.0 

3.0 

1 


1 

12000 

0.2 

Depends on nearly 
village 
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TameC: RiAALMiutANi LamuiiimShauano Medium Tom NS 


[ Dbtnct Uiban 


Hopulfetion 

Estimated Ibtal 

Per Cent Share of Nature of Migration 

Daily- 

Seulemem 

(DiMnct) 

IWI 

Esttmtted 

(induding Com¬ 

Rufii Migrant 

utsianoe Duration 

- 

f 



1990 

muting IMnrkers) 

Lnbour 

(Km) 

lUte(IU) 

1 




Employroait in 

Agro- 

Itei 







Idcntined Activities 

Based 




1 




Agro- 

Xest 





■ ■ 




based 






Ifbrakhabad 










[ t Fiarokhabad 

High irrigalion. highesi 

7S,000 

l;00.000 

12,100 

1000’ 

75 

4 

10 to 30 Daily/ 

20 to 25 

; 

cropping imcnsily pnato 







Seasonal 


IChibraiiiau 

growing area, very high growth 
of land pfoducimiy, moderate 

IS,000 

30,000 

5400 

lOO 

86 

— 

10 to 20 Dally 


3 Mchmadabad 

shara of other cash crops, one 
large urban area with moderate 

12,000 

15,000 

3120 

30 

73 

13 

10 to 20 Daily 


dSavai AgaMya 
11 Manna 

I Maicna 

proportion of uiban population 

10,000 

13,000 

1200 

20 

75 

— 

10 to 20 Daily 


High imgalion. low cropping 

«9,895 

85,000 

1620 

2340 

48 

55 

5 to 10 Seasonal 

25 to 40 


invcnsily, high share of non 




(mostly 



4 Daily 



food (musiaid) crops in 




Rickshaw 






icceni years 




pulling) 





2 Shcopur 

Moderate land productivity; 
large rural base and low m 
frasiruciure development 

Overall agricultural dcvdop- 
meni higher than state average 

27j09i 

36,600 

845 

495 

22 

57 

5 to 30 Daily 

25 to 30 





III Nawhaer 









1 Mandsaur 

Low irrigation level, lower 

77,600 

89,000 

970 

1560 

17 

44 

5 to 10 Daily and 

25 to 40 


crop productivity than state 




(including 



Seasonal 



average; mostly food based, in 




transpon 





2 Ncemuch 

eluding pulses, recent 




service) 





growth in non-food crops. 

68,850 

79,000 

1200 

7610 

22 

75 

5 to 10 Seasoiml 

25 to 50 


reUtively large urban base but 




(mainly 






no significani growth 




const ructi 





IVOdUniwani 





on) 





1 Chhindwara 

Cereals based cropping pattern. 

75,720 

1,00,000 

10790’ ’ 

3785 

32 

37 

5 to 25 Daily/ 

25 10 25 

2 Sautar 





(50) 


Regular 


moderate irrtgatton htgher than 

14,995 

19,100 

6800’ ’ 

628 

32 

47 

Daily/ 

• 


state avenge yield of lead 





(44) 


Regular 


3 nmdburna 

crops, signiricani urban base 

28,4)5 

35,500 

6670” 

410 

30 

78 

• 

• 

4 Chaankha* 


5,965 

- 

2140’ * 

250 

- 

75 

• 

• 

1 Hoahugabad*^ 

Soyabean growing area 

46,300 

69,500 

NA 

800 

- 

65 

Daily/ 

Regular 

20 to 25 

2Pbianya 

moderate productivity and 

25320 

36,000 

5160” 

1425 

40 

48 

Regular 

4 food 

3 Babai 

irrigation level 

7.420 

10,380 

50 

600 

100 

44 

Daily/ 

Regular 


4 Shnipur 

growing urban areas with 

10,505 

12.000 

5400’* 

700 

26 

57 

Regular/ 



large rural poor in the 
himerlasid 







Daily 


VI Chiindiiiipi 










1 Hmiar 
2Cb&kan 

Lugely food bated, signi 

25,150 

45,000 

350 

1700 

57 

53 

5 to 10 Seasonal 

15 to 25 

fleam coconut area, recent 

25,040 

45.000 

1000 

940 

82 

47 

S to 10 Daily 



growth of groundnut area, part 
of dtstrict imgaicd, relatively 
high land productivity, signifi 
cant urban development! 







• 

• 

VII Na^ooda 









1 Sotyapei 

Mostly fiNidgrain baaed ciopp 

43,663 

65,000 

1140 

3700 

32 

60 

5 to 10 Seasonal 

12 to 30 


mg pattern, signincam 







Daily 


2 Devarkonda 

• 

share of oilseeds (castor) 
reiaiively high irrigation, low 
land pr^uctivily. low urban 
and mdustnal cate 

16,835 

22,000 

270 

470 

60 

48 

5 to 10 • 

• 

VIII Ratebiir 










1 Scnganmi 

And district, tigniricam 

25,875 

30,870 

2020 

5100 

28 

88 

5 to 10 Seasonal 

15 to 25 

area under imIsc^, significani 



(mostly 

(mostly 



(longer 



imgalion development in recent 



noe/and 

const rucii 



distance 



years, low land productivity. 



mimills) 

on) 



for 



medium urban base but fast 







transport 


2 Gangavati 

growing 

58,735 

98,000 

2540 

3500 

70 

74 

workm) 

5 to 10 Seasonal/ 

20 to 25 





(mostly 
const rucli 



Daily 



IXIMhapw 

Gadhungia) 

Sugarcane growing, medium 

18,535 

23300 

625 

on) 

2615 

54 

28 

2 to 10 Seasonal/ 

12 to 25 


imgalmn, very high land pro 
ducuvuy (lugaicMic; ncc; ground 
nut), but low iceem growth, 
medium urban base significam 
agro-baaad units (sugar and ml 
miUt) but not growing 







daily 


2 Jaurwigpiir 

24,010 

30,000 

S82 

1400 

30 

38 

310 6 MmdyiWIy 15 


* Don OM Mdude tiade and pcmnal Kmcn, * nduding indMKiaal acMvttm like same pniuiiig. paper making with employmeni of moR than HMIOO 
amrkerc. Thnc i* no rani mgrani m tbu eecuon * * MoMly beedi kam making, a tiadmonal aciiviiy 


A-IM 
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um «hmjM idtimatdy require subtinKial 
expansion of industrial activities, though not 
necessarily in the rural areas. 

Slmr. ^ nowf take a district that belongs 
to sub zone 6;03—the heartland of green 
revolutipn. The sub-zone is relatively free 
from population pressure, having land pro- 
'ductivity level above the national average 
and the land productivity has also witnessed 
impressive growth during 1974-75 to 1984-gS 
(Dibie 2) 

The stpdy of Sirsa district in Haryana was 
undertaxen (Search India, I990al. because 
of its relative backwardness in the state, 
though the district was fast catching up with 
the test of the state due to impressive per- 
formruice on the ftum front. Nine villages 
were selected for intensive study with a view 
to ascertain changes in the farm and non¬ 
farm sKtors in the rural areas. The villages 
varied in terms ol cropping pattern, prox¬ 
imity to urban centres and ;> ' size. 

may highlight some of the important 
flndings; 

(a) The sample villages did not show any 
relationship between village size and produc¬ 
tivity and distance from the nearby urban 
town and productivity. Determining factors 
were irrigation and soil. The cropping pat¬ 
tern changes tended to favour cotton and 
oilseeds at the cost of gram and tended to 
enhance labour inten.sity. Thus labour ab¬ 
sorption per hectare appeared to be rising 
alongwith productivity gains. 

(b) On labour use pattern the study notes: 
“Most farmers do not require agricultural 
labour from outside. The local scheduled 
caste population is totally landless and are 
employed in the village throughout the year., 
Moreover, small landowners often woik with 
-larger farmers in their free time. These small 
farmers also take up land on crop sharing 
basis usually referred as ‘theka’. Payments 
are made in kind. Dunng the haiWsting 
season, a smidl percentage of labour is 
required from outside, met mostly by 
Rajasthanis, who come with their family!’ 

(c) A landless agricultural labourer in 
Siru villages was paid around Rs 40/- per 
day. During harvest season semi-skilled 
labour could earn as high as Rs 80/-per day. 
The urban wage rale for unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers vns much lower (Rs 25/- per 
day) and as a result rural-urban migration 
fimn Sirsa villages to towns was not signifi- 
cant. There were however cases where skilled 
labour migrated in small number to towns 
to set up their enterprises, depending main¬ 
ly on the family latour. In case of large re- 
quiiement of seasonal hdiour, the large firms 
in urban areas usuaVy resmted to guaranteed 
means of cheap labrar (from UP, Bihar or 
Rajasthan, depending upon the iwture of 
busmen) through labour contractors. 

(d) Non-form activities in the villages were 
laig^ constituted by uade and services and 
their turnover tended to increase in relation 
to farm turnover and disunce from the 
nearest towns. Villages which were far away 
from large urban centres tended to be self- 
sufficient for services and consumption de¬ 


mand, except for highly specialiaed services. 
Most of the non-farm outlets were owner 
managed, exhibiting horizontal growth, and 
as such did not provide much scoix for 
substantial employment. 

The Sirsa villages thus show somewhat 
stable employment pattern where different 
sectors (agriculture and tertiary) grow 
without much occupational diversification. 
Perhaps the suction mechanism, as noted by 
Alagh et al (1976), that tended to alter oc¬ 
cupational pattern in favour of farm acti¬ 
vities throu^ a process of labour migration 
from depressed rural areas was no longei 
functioning with the same vigour. Cropping 
pattern changes nearly reflected reallocation 
of area under existing crops without 
emergence of new and high value crops and 
thus seemed to be following the ‘least risk’ 
route. Perhiyps in the next phase the farmers 
would adopt crops which require higher in¬ 
vestment but also provide higher returns, i e, 
what the study refers as Optimum return 
route'. Already there was kMnness on the 
part of some formers to go for sugarcane 
Perhaps the next phase would be conducive 
for the emergence of farmer-entrepreneurs 
and occupational diversification. 

Nosik: The district in terms of agncultural 
development in one of the advanced districts 
of Maharashtra. Its basic traits—land pro¬ 
ductivity. population pressure and the share 
of the non-farm sector—show close resem¬ 
blance to Sirsa (Ihble 2). But there is one 
important difference, the district shows 
significant crop diversification which makes 
it an interesting case study. 

Search Indisfs study (1990b), like in Sirsa, 
was spread over nine villages that differed 
in size, crop diversification and urban ac¬ 
cessibility. Ikble 5 maps some of the basic 
features of villages selected for the study. It 
was seen that land productivity crucially 
depended on the cropping pattern, parti¬ 
cularly the area allocated to grapes. Size of 
the vUlage or urban accessibility did not 
seem to be having an important say either 
in cropping panern or land productivity. The 
study noted the key role played by irrigation 
in shaping agricultural prosperity. Howevei, 
full expioitation of irrigation would not have 
been possible but for the initiative and 
entrepreneurship shown by the farmers. 
Examples: 

(a) A large farmer finding that water in his 
own wells was inadequate to meet his 
growing needs constructed a 8 km pipe¬ 
line and brought water from another 
village The modus openndi was to buy 
a small ploi (02 acres) in a village which 
had high underwater reservoir and to dig 
a well in this plot and transport the 
water. 

(b) farmers of a village had invested Rs 8 
crore (through bank Financing) for lif¬ 
ting water from a caral. This was possi¬ 
ble by forming a farmers co-operative 
society. 

(c) A large number of farmers had resoned 
to drijMmgation thereby reducing water 
lequinanami by about 65 per cent. 


Non-agricuhural activities twere ower'’'. 
whelmingiy represented by trade and aer',|' 
vices. But manufacturing activities ermsi* ,. 
ed in some villages. It is interesting to near', 
that villages having manufacturing activiths|,^ 
generally had a higher turnover per odtle- 1 . 
than the other set of villages. 'll 

The ratio of income between non-forta tr I 
farm sector was quite high in some viilages,: 
The relative importance of non-farm acj 
tivities was also generally positively relaiei ^ 
with the per outlet turnover. Thus thegmwti i 
of non-farm sector to some extent seemet } 
to be generating economies of scale: Stnpeis 
ingly, land productivity levels did not seen } 
to determine the relative size of non-fora ’ 
activities, nor the relative inaccessibility It 
major urban centre acted as an constraint > 
On the contrary villages showing high ratio, j 
such as Chanduri (32 per cent) and Ugaon 
(24 per cent) are more than 50 k ro awqy 
from the nearest major urban centre 

Exogenous influences are importam. 
Odha, for instance is located on the Nasik- • 
Nifed highway. Some of the outlets (hmels. 
tea-stalls, ‘pan-bidi’ shops) service traveUen 
on the route In Kasbe-Suk^ around 50 per 
cent of the outlets derive more than 50 pet 
cent of their turnover by catering to the 
needs of Five-six nearby villages. Also, the 
sugarcane factory is located near tlie vittage 
leading to a considerable floating pt^wla- 
tion. Ugaon is a major market for grkpes 
and a large number of agents and trans¬ 
porters came to the villas during the season 
(January^April). 

Relative agricultural prosperity and em¬ 
phasis on commercial crops has led to the' 
emergence of farmer-entrepreneur (not 
necessarily in villages studied) in the area, 
albeit in a limited manner. We have already* 
not^ the presence of a sugar factory in this 
area. Some other instances may be added: 

(i) A large farmer has established a raisin 
factory (Odha Village) to manufacture 
raisins from grapes, it has involved an' 
investment of Rs 20 lakh totally Fuumc- 
ed by the farmer himself. 

(ii) A co-operative factory with FreiKh Old- 
laboration to manufacture champagne 
from grapes has been set up which en¬ 
sures Fixed price for grapes to tlw 
farmers. 

(iii) A large farmer has sent his son to 
Australia to study grape growing |»ac- 
tices. It is interesting to note that he hat 
daily durbar and farmers from all over 
Nasik come to him to learn about ap¬ 
propriate grape growing methods. Tlw 
has led to bmter farming techniques 
throughout Nasik district. 

(iv) Farmers are also exporting grapes 
unaided by any officiiil assistance. 

(V) A large scale tomato ketchup factory 
has also been set up in this area. 

The contrast between Sirsa and Nasik 
shows that it is not the level of land produc¬ 
tivity a.s such but the cropping pattern, or 
movement from ’least risk route* to fop- 
limum return route’, that induces emergence , 
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0 enticpmieiinhip amon^it the ftfinen 
IbMcring interdependence toween ngricul- 
'nml fiowth nd agR>-proceiang. Of coune, 

i Mwh ■ conjeciuie deserves further probing. 

Fmikhabatt Fanikhabnd district in UP, 
belongiiig to agro<limatic zone 5 and sub- 
gone 3, lepreMnts almost a pinnacle in terms 
of OOP devciopnmt. The district has achiev- 
t ad. one of the highest cropping intensities 

I C243 per cent) in the country and also marks 
■ rignifkant proportion of high value crops, 
illije district produces about 20 per cent of 
r dopntry's potato output and has an irriga- 
rtion level of 68 per cent which, though not 
I atpong the highest, is among the better ir¬ 
rigated districts in the country. 

The micro level study for Parukhabad was 
apedrically designed to look into the follow- 
ing aspects. 

(a) Employment accounting of marginal 
farmer and agricultural labour by type 
of villages. 

I (b) Growth of non-farm sector in the 
villages. 

Ce) Employment linkages and associated 
i migration between rumi and urban 

I areas. 

t The study was carried out both in villages 
I (at different levels of development and 
I distance from the urban area) and urban 
I settlements. 

! Some of the important findings of lele- 

I > vance to our areas of enquiry are: 

(a) The single most important impact of 
higher cropping intensity and crop 
f diversifleation was reflected more in the 

I direct income and employment genera¬ 

tion in the farm sector rather than any 
structural change in the growth of non- 
I farm sector and economic base in 
general. 

! (b) Impact was quite pervasive transcending 
the barriers of differences in irrigation 
, level and other development indicators 

across villages. 

(c) Prosperity in agricultural development 
had hel|^ in developing a labour 
market with higher utilisation of labour 
(240(hqis in a year on mi average) within 
villages with evidence of migration from 
adjoining agrkultutal backward district 
(Hardoi) in the peak season. 

(d) Restrict^ to study on employment 
linkages between rural and urban areas 
(besides other linkages in terms of pur¬ 
chases, sales, transport), the pheno- 
I menon obser^ was not significantly 
! different from other less developed 
districts studied (e g, Morena, Chhind- 
wara in MP). Off-season migration of 
' rural labour to urban areas primarily as 
‘mandi’ labour, cold storage worker, was 
significant. In Farukhabad town alone, 
more than 4,000 rural labour was engag¬ 
ed in the cold storage and m the man¬ 
di. What however, made the district dif¬ 
ferent from others was a relatively small 
duration of off-season period (120 days 
as i^nst 180 days in other districts) 
and less critical dependence on urban 
jobs for livelihood. 


Bending a more detailed analysis of 
employment accounting and growth of non¬ 
farm sector, it could generally be observed 
that the development in this district was 
quite widespread (and perhaps the infra¬ 
structure is also well dmioped) and had 
crossed the threshold productivity level. 
However, the differences between relatively 
developed and undeveloped villages, 
measured in terms of irrigation level or crop¬ 
ping pattern diversification were not sharp. 
This was particularly true from the point of 
view of labour use and wage earned for 
marginal farmer and agricultural labour. 
Migration pattern (mostly of commuting 
nature) to the urban areas was also similar 
for different sets of villages. Growth of non¬ 
farm sector within villages was significant 
in percentage growth terms (more than 10 
per cent annually) but not so viewed against 
the total rural labour force (non-farm sec¬ 
tor, excluding services, accountcu lOr 10 to 
IS per cent of labour force). What however, 
made the developed villages (particularly 
those having better access to well irrigation) 
different was the_ higher proportion of sugar¬ 
cane and potato cultivation which gave an 
income (more than R$ 20,000 per ha) about 
four times compsued to cereal crops. This 
income effect was mostly confined to large 
and middle land owning classes. In terms of 
the growth of non-farm sector cold storages 
appeared to be the only imporunt emerg¬ 
ing activity. Agro-processing sector was yet 
to gain ground. 

Findings, as noted on the basis of micro 
studies, suggest a perspective regarding the 
relationship between agricultural develop¬ 
ment and labour use which needs to be bet¬ 
ter understood both in temporal and spatial 
context. In particular, it is felt that the 
follow- up changes in the rural economic 
base as a result of agricultural prosperity are 
rather intricate; and slow to be captured by 
cross-section analysis with bound^ spaces 
The analysis could gun considerably in 
realism by proper incorporation of time and 
space dimension. The latter aspect is covered 
to some extent in the subsequent account 

RuRAt Urban Employmiint Linkages 

Context-. The genesis of this aspect of the 
study stems from the fact that an understan¬ 
ding of the rural employment structure, par¬ 
ticularly absoiption of rural labour force in 
non-agricultural sector, cannot be under¬ 
stood without interpreting space in a broader 
framework. This is more so because the 
available studies based on ‘Census' or ‘NSS’ 
data resort to ‘residence’ critenon of 
workers. As Vaidyanathan (1986) notes- “It 
could also happen that some part of the 
rural worker reporting non-agricultural 
employment may be employed in nearby 
urban areas but residing in the village... We 
know very little about when and how impor¬ 
tant this phenomenon is.” 

Any enquiry exploring rural-urban 
employment linkages has to resort to micro 
level information. The design and scope of 


such Add studies would depend M tbd need 
fm and integration of its flndingi in the (wer- 
all developmental typology context. A com¬ 
prehensive study would also call for a detail¬ 
ed undersunding of the labour market in 
rural-urban cominuum. As a part of the pre¬ 
sent exercise, enquiries were; however, limited 
to the following: 

(a) The size and type of employment pro¬ 
vided by small and medium (S and M) 
towns to rural labour force in selected 
districts that represented broad agricul¬ 
tural development typologies. 

(b) Nature of employment—klistress’ or 
‘residual’ type; or a part of regular job 
creation process. 

(c) The kind of rural-urban migration- 
commuting, seasonal, permanent. 

A study of nine districts was carried out 
for this purpose. Summary findings, based 
on enquines generated from the sources/ 
respondents in urban and rural settlements, 
are presented in Dible 6. 

The two important findings, which ap¬ 
peared true for all development typologies 
(district) were: 

(i) Migration/commuting of rural workers 
(particularly male) for off-season jobs 
in nearby urban areas was significant, 
providing of course, widely varying pro¬ 
portion of total employment base of 
urban settlements. This was true for alf 
sizes of urban settlements studied. 

(ii) Both in developed and underdeveloped 
districts, agricultural labour and 
matginBl farmers accounted for the bulk 
of such employment. A rough estimate 
of migrant workers for villages located 
within reasonable distance from urban 
areas revealed that 60 to 80 per cent of 
rural male labour force go for such off¬ 
season employment, the duration of 
employment (actual and search time) 
varying between 100 to 180 days 

The composition of such employment 
widely varied, depending on the type of 
agricultural development, size and location 
of i rban area, concentration of traditional 
skills, type oi Kical and non-local demand. 

An analysis of employment into two 
broad categories of agro-ba^ ana non-agro 
based sector (excluding trade and personal 
services) suggested that agro-based activities 
were more prominent in the case of deve¬ 
loped/developing regions with higher share 
of non-food crops (e g, Farukhtdwd, 
Hoshangabad and Morena) and also those 
regions with high share of traditional agro- 
based activities (e g, bidi leaves making in 
Chhindwara district, rice oil mill in Raichur 
distnet). Kolhapur represented a distinct 
development typology with very high level 
of land productivity (sugarcane-based), but 
showing no growth in the recent years. 
Neither high rural-urban employment 
linkage nor diversification of rural employ¬ 
ment structure was noticed in this district. 
This tends to suggest that relatively high land 
productivity level unless combined with 
significant growth does not lead to diver¬ 
sification of employment structure of rural 
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ud/Or that of S tml M t0wi». 

The iaporttnt categories of a^o-based 
activities were: (a) Mandi. (b) Cold storage, 
and (c) Processing (particularly oilseeds). 
However, the proportion of processing ac¬ 
tivity was rdativdy smaller. In general, it 
could be said that growth of the processing 
sector (excluding traditional activities like 
beedi leaves making, rice mills) in absolute 
terms, was quite limited even in developed 
legiont. While rural settlements in developed 
regions exhilnted high percentage growth 
(mote than 10 per cent per year) in employ¬ 
ment in agro-based sector, the trend in 
gr-iwth of agro-based Ktivities in S and M 
towns was not clear except that the share of 
high value cash crop was a growth-promot¬ 
ing factor. No distinct relationship between 
size and type of employment in the non 
agro-based activities and development type 
of districts or size of urban area was evident. 
Thetwomitsthnportanta'^' * '"rnedout 
to be construction anu transport (inctuuing 
rickshaw pulling). Employment in construc¬ 
tion was higlriy variable and often season- 
specific. The share of rural migrants in¬ 
cluding commuters from villages was high 
(^5 to 100 per cent) in almost all categories 
of agro and non-agro based sectors in urban 
areas. 

‘Distress’ Employment? There was no or 
very little evidence to suggest that the off¬ 
season employment provided by S and M 
towns to rural labour force was of ‘distress' 
variety. Wage earned in the off-season jobs 
m urban areas was, in most cases, equal or 
higher thsui the statutory minimum wage 
rate as well as the wage earned in the villages 
during agncultural seasoir. Only in isolated 
cases did wage rate appeared to be lower. 
Moreover, wage-rate varied according to the 
type of job and skill. For example, mandi 
oi cold storage labour engaged in carrying/ 
lifting heavy weiglu earned higher wages, so 
also the skilled libour in processing and 
packaging aaivities Contraa labour existed 
in a number of cases (e g, Hoshangabad and 
Chhindwara distnets) and middlemen earn¬ 
ed a commission out of wages earned. 

While such employment was mostly on a 
daily basis continuity was preserved as 
workers from the same set of villages could 
find jobs in the same urban areas year after 
year. Employment linkages observed were 
both a function of ‘pull factors* (of growth) 
in urban areas and ‘push factors’ from rural 
areas. This, however, did not rule out the 
possibility that the workforce unable to 
move out of rural areas during off-season 
(although Its proportion was not high 
among male workers in the villages covered 
by the micro studies), due to reasons rooted 
in social and economic conditions facing dif¬ 
ferent households, might be driven to accept 
whatever work "was available at whatever 
wage rate The nature of off-season work 
and wages would of course be function of 
level of agricultural dewdopment and relative 
availability of workforce. Since our enquiry 
did not explicitly cover the functioning of 


rural liAoar uwkets, it was not possible to 
arrive at any drfinite condusioiis. Neverthe¬ 
less the enquiries relating to the villages of 
Fhrukhabad. Chhindwara and Hoshangabad 
districts suggested that: 

(i) During the off-season in none of the 
districts had the- medium and large 
farmers entered the labour force 

(ii) In Farukhabad district agricultural 
wage rate thd not vary significantly ac¬ 
cording to season. Moreover, only an 
insignificam proportion of labour force 
was ei^taged in the rural sector during 
off-season. Both males and females 
seeking work had ample opportunities 
for wage-paid employment in the urban 
areas. 

(lii) In Hoshangabad and Chhindwara 
districts, which ate relatively less 
developed compared to Farukhabad, 
majority of the workers (70 to 85 per 
cent) belonging to agricultural labour 
and smail/maiginal farmer households 
could find off-season employment in 
the nearby uiban towns. The wage rates 
in urban areas were generally higher 
than the statutory wage rate and cer¬ 
tainly above wage rates prevailing in the 
rural areas during the season, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of Hoshangabad 
district. 

(iv) li. Hoshangabad district relatively low 
wages were explained by the relative 
abundance of wage labour because of 
its proximity to an agriculturally 
depressed tribal district (BetuI). 

Nature of Migration: A supplementary 
enquiry in some of the districts (Ikble 6) 
revealed migretion/commuting process of 
rural labour force inherent in the type of 
employment linkages discussed above. TWo 
getieral observations valid for most of the 
districts studied were: 

(i) Majority of the migrants for off-season 
jobs were daily commuters. This was 
more among the mandi/other labour 
category 

(ii) Seasonal migrants (i e, residing in urban 
area for a specific time) were less in pro¬ 
portion, mostly found in traditional ac¬ 
tivities (e g, beedi leves making) as well 
as activities with some regulanty (e g, 
oil processing, rickshaw pulling, 
construction). 

Following the above type of migration, the 
majority of rural migrant workers originated 
from within close distances, up to 10 km. 
While this phenomenon was generally true, 
origin of migrant in some cases was spread 
over larger distances depending on the loca¬ 
tion and size of urban areas, type of enter¬ 
prises showing high growth in urban areas, 
and more importantly relative employment 
opportunities in the villages. For example, 
Farukhabad could draw labour from a 
longer distance due to fast and varied 
development, Chhindwara due to its in¬ 
fluence over wider rural areas, including ad¬ 
joining tribal district. 


Sommling Up 

The paper cumines the rural non-fgnB’| 
sector across diffeient agro-climatic 
tions. The emphasis of the paper has bttA | 
on identifying rqjionaliy differomU^ j 
agricultural development piocess in idmiOA ^ 
to the size of the non-farm sector. The ap¬ 
proach is sequential and exploratory, scan*,! 
ning the macro and micro level Judies, and ' 
as such does not consciously seek any , 
generalisation. 

Most of the available studies lend suppOK 
to the ‘residual’ seaor hypothesis legudint' 
the emergence of non-farm rural employ¬ 
ment, (NFE) implying that rriative popula¬ 
tion pressure and unemployment rates are 
the determining factors. Su^ a generalised ' 
hypothesis is not satisfactory as it tends to 
conceal the role of agriculturaJ development 
process, though it may be limited to certain 
regions in the country. 

It is noted that the nature and even the 
direction of determining factors differ when 
the data set is dichotomised by level of 
agricultural development. Further divisims 
into different typologies, depending upon ' 
size of the non-farm sector, level of 
agricultural growth, crop commercialisation , 
index and productivity growth reveal that in 
about 82 districts the size of the non-farm 
sector appeared to be positively associated 
with the agricultural growth. Also it turns 
out that the level of agricultural productivity 
has an importgnt, though not exclusive; sqy ^ 
in shaping the NFE. However, broad con- , 
elusions emerging from the secondary data 
do not help in understanding the process 
that lead to interdependency b etwee n agri¬ 
cultural sector and the non-agrkultunl 
activities. 

The micro level studies that were cast over 
different typologies of agricultural develop¬ 
ment give some clue to the processes thiu 
lead to the emergence of non-agricuhural 
sector. It turns out that it is not the level of 
agricultural productivity but the cropping 
mix, panicularly in favour of cash crops, 
that lead to the emergence of ‘farmer- 
entrepreneur’. Widespread distribution of 
cold storage facilities in Farukhabad distilci, 
growth of processing units in Hoshangabad 
district and emergence of agro-processing 
units such as sugar, champaign, raisin and 
tomato-ketchup units in Nasik district sup¬ 
port this contention. These activities seem 
to be an outcome of farmers shifting from 
‘least risk route* to ‘optimum return route’. 
However, it does not fallow that the agro- 
processing units would necessarily be located 
in the rural areas. As a matter of fact, as the 
Findings of micro level studies in nine dis¬ 
tricts suggest that growth ot agro-based ac¬ 
tivities is more in small and niedium towns 
thsm in villages Location of the units would 
be a function of the nature of product, size 
of the market and the role played by scale 
and agglomeration economies (ftpola. 
I987J. 
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MfntfiM pRwm cad (utMn aooMiliility 
• wary inqiofttm role ki deienniiiiiii liK 
Thii process unfortunately is not cep- 
by the NSS and Census data because 
‘lesldence’ critenon. Micro level studies 
~~itrete that temporary migration of 
force from rural to urban area, par* 
wwBiy of commuting variety, account for 
•iasibie portion of workforce in various 
activities of the urban centres as 
as from a major share of off-season 
sent of agricultuni labour and small 
Level of agricultural development, 
determined by irrigation level and 
mpping intensity, reduces the dependence 


on such migration but docs not lediKe k to 

the level of insignificance. The difference is 
mainly in the duration of such emptoymcni 
that the rural workforce seeks in the urban 
areas. Cominuity of such jobs is preserved 
through contacts and in some cases, both in 
terms of activities and location, labour con¬ 
tractors play an important rote. 

Wages in urban areas seem to be a func¬ 
tion of urban labour market which in most 
cases IS almost completely segmented from 
the rural latxmr market. Urban wage rates 
are higher than the statutory minimum wage 
rate and the wage rates prevaifing in the near¬ 
by villages. Wage rates offered to seasonal 


rarad niigianu vary tigiincaiifiy goRMd^ 
to type of skiU and relative fariMNir supply 

T1^ process is helping in the emerg en ce 
of normal market forces and overcoming of 
intthutional rigidities in the labour market. 
Of course^ the differentials between urban 
and rural mge rates vrould tend to narrow 
down if the costs of migration, monetary 
and non-monetary, are taken into account. 
Migration process also explains the pheno¬ 
menon of “shift back and forth between 
agricultural and non-agricultural work” as 
IS noted through analysis of the Census and 
NSS dau [Basant and Kumar. 1988,1990]. 

It is interesting to note that the residu^ 


Appriidix 

lOfcNlll'K ATKIN OI ZONLS AND SUB /ONES TOR AORO Cl IMATIC RfOIONAL Pi ANNINC. 


———— 

iZone Zone Name 

Sub- Sub-Zone Name 

Zone Zone Name 

Sub Sub-Zone Name 

sT 

2Sone 

No 

Zone 

) 

No 


No 

\ 

(ZPT) 


(ZPT) 


t Western Himalayan regions* 


2 Eastern Himalayan region 


I Lowerr Gangetic plains legioii 


4 Middle Oangeiic plains Kgiop 


I 5 Upper Gangeiic plain region 

__ 


7 Eastern plaieau and hills 
region 


8 Central plateau and hills 
region 


1 Jammu and Kashmir 

2 Himachal Pradesh 

3 Uttar Pradesh hills 

1 Himalayan hills 

2 Norih eastern hills 

3 Southern hills and valleys 

4 Central and lower 
Brahmaputra valley 

5 Upper Brahmapuira valley, 
Bmk valley and part of West 
Bengal 

1 Barind plains 

2 Central Alluvial plains 

3 Alluvial coastal plaint 

4 Rarh plains 

1 North eastern plains 

2 Eastern plaint 

3 Vindhya ditlncis 

4 Nonh-west alluvial plains 

5 North-easi alluvial plains 

6 South Bihar alluvial plains 

1 Central UP plains division 

2 North western UP plain 
division 

3 South wcsiein UP plain 
division 

1 Sub-humid zone 

2 Semi-arid rone 

3 And zone 

1 Wiinganga MP eastern hills 
and Onssa inland 

2 Onssa nonhern and MP 
eastern hills and plateau 

3 Chhotonagpur north and 
eastern hills and plateau 

4 Chhotonagpur south and West 
Bengal hills and plaieau 

5 Chhatisgarh and south western 
Onssa hills 

1 Bundelkhand (UP) 

2 Bundelkhand (MP) 

3 Nonh hill (MP) 

4 Kymore plateau and Satpura 
hills (MP) 

3 Vindhya gateau (MP) 

4 Saipura Maieau (MP) 

7 Central Narmada valley (MPt 


9 Western Plaieau and hills 


10 Southern plaieau and hills 
region 


II East coast plains and hill 
regions 


12 Western plaint and ghai region I 

2 

1 

4 

13 Gujaiai plains and hills region I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

14 Western dry region — 

15 The island region I 

2 


Curd (MP) 

South east humid plain 
(Rajasthan) 

Southern humid plain 
(Rajasthan) 

Transiiional platn (Rajasthan) 
Sub humid southern plain 
(Rajasthan) 

Semi and eastern plain 
(Rajasthan) 

I luod pione eastern plair 
(Rajasthan) 

Hills sub zone 
Statxity sub zone 
Plateau sub zone with medium 
black soil 

Plateau subzone with deep 

black soil 

Sub zone I 

Sub zone 2 

Sub zone 1 

Sub zone 4 

Sub zone S 

Sub zone 6 

Oii.sa coastal region 

*• orih lOd,.-' ‘-dhraand 

Oani 01 

South loastal And* —gion 
North coastal Tamil Nadu 
region 

Tanjavur region 

South coastal Tamil Nadu 

region 

( oastal hilly sub region 

C oastal midland region 

Midland sub-region 

Hilly sub-region 

South Oujarat (heavy rainfall) 

South Oujarat 

Middle Gujarat 

North Gujarat 

North-west and 

North Saurashtra 

South Saurashtra 

Andaman and Nicobar 
taikshadweep 


' Sub-zones, baaed on physiographic and sotl-climatic features hove been subsequently revised 
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Mcuv fiypo^it i|> its ptxt form-'wtie 
ntes in the runl non>agricuhural sector be- 
int kwer than the agricultural wage ntes— 
does not find support from the micro level 
data. This is mainly because institutional 
factors (as in Kerala) and job opportunities 
offered by small and medium towns enable 
the wage rates to be determined in a broader 
spatial context rather than conditions in the 
villages. Confusion between pull and push 
factors arises because of the perspective in 
which the functioning of the economic pro< 
cess is perceived. Studies that concentrate 
only on rural areas invariably highlight the 
push factor, as reflected in population 
pressure, unemployment rates and so on. 

The urban phenomenon largely depicts 
pull effect and the urban activities, such as, 
trade and traitsport services, construction, 
manufacturing, including agro-processing, 
are often organised in a manner to take ad¬ 
vantage of seasonal availability of workforce 
in the rural areas. Our study thus casts doubt 
on the villages being vioved as bounded 
spaces. Further work in this area could gain 
' onsiderably by the integration of rural 
development process with the rural-urban 
employment linkages to identify areas in a 
broader spatial-framework where inter¬ 
dependencies between the growth of the 
agricultural sector and the non-agricultural 
activities could be strengthened by ap¬ 
propriate policy interventions. 

[The work draws heavily on the studies initiated 
by the Agro-Climatic Regional Planning Unit 
(ARPU) of the Planning Commission. Y K 
Alagh and Har Swarup Sing look keen imeicst 
in the studies sponsored by ARPU. The authors 
have also bcnerited from discussions with 
Rakesh Basanl. Rohit D Dcsai, R J IXshpande, 
1 S Papola and Jeemol Unni The help receiv¬ 
ed from Ranjan Bhatt, Alka Dave, G S Guha, 
Jolly Dave, and T Prabhakaran is gratefully 
acknowledged. Individuals cited and the 
organisations represented by the authors are not 
implicated (or the views expressed in the papa.) 
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I Performance of Institutional Finance for 
Agricultural Development 

Bhupat M Desai 
N V Namboodiri 

This article analyses the performance of rural institutional finance system and draws implication for improving 
his performance. It is seen that while the long run performance of the rural institutional finance system has 
. been good short run growth rates display a desperate performance. Moreover, this system has performed better 
I ill deposit mobilisation than in financing agricultural output and investment. Its performance on the functional 
t^ructure of loans and loan recovery leaves much to be desired. Despite this, the RFIs are viable and have not 
\ suffered from scale diseconomies in their transaction costs. Similarly, agricultural productivity and investment 
I have increased with the increase in various functions of the rural institutional finance system. 


I Introduction 

}‘HE two-fold objectives of this paper are 
u analyse the performance of the rural in- 
iliutional finance system and based on that 
Iraw broad implications for improving this 
lerfonnance. liie rural institutional finance 
Miem (RIFS) considered includes three-tier 
RMiperative financial institutions, co- 
(jpoative land development banks (CLDBs), 
iminercial banks, regional rural banks 
iRBs), and rural electrification corpora- 
ons (RECs). 

The rationale for this study originates 
tom three concerns. One, that agricultural 
jredit has grown substantially in nominal 
imu but not in real terms. 1V^ that func- 
cmal structure of rural finandai institutions 
iRFls) b not conducive to meeting the finan- 
fad services needs of the agricultural sector. 

, uid three; RFIs are nonviable and have high 
ransaction/adminbtrative costs. In the con- 
ait of the second concern, this is for their 
arm levd credit operation. Some of the past 
lludies have shown some lack of support for 
jiie first two concerns and empirical support 
pr the third concern. Eumples of the 
pnner include studies by Desai, Gupta and 
Tipathi, Gadgil, Jodha and Mohnan. A 
qominent eounple of the latter includes a 
tudy by Gadgil. Regarding Gadgil’s analysis 
f the firm conoCTn he does not examine full 
lime series data. Moreover, his support for 
ihe third concern has both conceptual and 
laethodological weaknesses as will be shown 
later. On the second concern Desai. Gupta 
Ind IKpathi, Jodha, and Mohnan’s evideiices 
Ire based on small sample of RFIs. The 

g rsis presented here overcomes these 
itions. It utilises long time series data 
1961-62 to 1985-86. These data are ob¬ 
tained from (a) Statistical statements relating 
p the co-operative movement in India, 
&) Statistical tables relating to banks in 
Ipdia, and (c) the Report on Currency and 
f'Jnanee. 

5 Section II lays down a research framework 
^or studying the performance of Institutional 
s'inance. Section III interprets the results. 


while Section IV recapitulates the main con¬ 
clusions and implications of the study. 


Reaenrch Fnmewoilt 

The Rund Institutional Finance System 
(RIPS) in India as elsewhere pursues three 
objectives, namely, agricultural growth, 
alleviation of rural poverty and viability of 
financial institutions. Keeping this and the 
nature of available data in view the follow¬ 
ing performance criteria and considerations 
are conceptualised. 

(1) Contributions of RIFS as they rdate to 

(a) size of operations which includes den¬ 
sity of banking infrastructure, and 
size and growth of rural deposits and 
loans. 

(b) functional structure of operations 
which mainly considers different 
types of agricultural loans and in the 
case of primary agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies (R^CS) con¬ 
siders both credit and non-credit 
operations. 

(c) association of agricultural produc 
tivity and investments with the 
selected functions of RIFS, and 

(d) inter-class distributions of ‘direct' 
agricultural credit; 

(2) Delinquency rate of ‘direct’ agricultural 
loans and its association with the selected 
functions of RIFS; 

(3) Viability and average transaction costs 
of different types of RFIs, and 

(4) Scale economies in transaction costs of 
various RFIs. 

While criteria 1(a). 1(c) and 1(d) are self- 
explanatory, other criteria need to be 
discussed. A distinctive feature of studying 
contributions of RIFS is that loans and non- 
financial operations are visualised as 
facilitators of investment in modern inputs 
and assets especially that which induce 
agricultural progress It also visualises 
deposit mobilisation as an instrument to 
encourage financial deepening of the rural 
sector. 

In regard to Ihe functional structure of 


loans, a question is raised as to whether 
loans are extended only to increase demand 
for investment goods by farmers (termed as 
agricultural production subsystem, i e, APS) 
or also for inducing distribution of these 
goods (termed as agricultural inputs dis¬ 
tribution sub-system, i c; AIS) and farm pro¬ 
duce marketing and processing services 
(termed as agncultural produce marketing 
and processing subsystem, i e, AMPS). 
Analysis of this question is important as 
loans for all these three subsystems would 
encourage backward and forward linkages 
among them as is diagramatically shown 
below 

_ BWI _ FWI, ^_ 

AIS APS HaMPS 


Attainment of these linkages has three ad¬ 
vantages. One, iarmer-level (i e, APS) credit 
acts as an impetus to investment in real 
resources which must be matched by sup¬ 
plies which can be encouraged by loans to 
AIS and AMPS. Through these types of 
agncultural credit, RFIs can accomplish two 
necessary and aesirable features of their 
operations These are (a) better balance bet¬ 
ween demand and supply forces and hence 
non-inflationary impact ot credit; and 

(b) larger production and saving impacts of 
technological change in agnculture. Wvq, the 
resulting increased incomes of agricultunsts 
would also lead to larger consumption 
linkages of technological change And three, 
RFIs by serving three subsystems would reap 
strongly required scale and scope economies 
and thereby improve their viability. These 
would result from (a) spreading many com 
mon transaction costs so peculiar to an 
institution like RFI. (b) possibilities of 
mobilising low cost lunds and hence their 
lower interest costs, (c) possibility for exten¬ 
ding loans which cairy lower as well as 
higlrer lending rates, (d) improving loan 
recovery rates and hence higher recycling of 
funds on account of better loan re-paymeni 
capacity in all the three sub-systems, and 

(c) earnings from many non-financial ac¬ 
tivities such as commission on non-fund 
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•ion/fepliMeiiient/tetchediiIii)g of ftoMn 
loutt, and debt redemption). 

As regards the criterion and coiitidani*>.] 
tions related to loan ddinquency two paiM* ^ 
must be stressed. One; wherever data IWF'j 
mitted delinquency rate is measured as 100^ 
minus loans recovered to those outstandfaRg ‘ 
instead of due. This is because it refleets 
relatively more accurate measure of deiin*! 
quency as it includes loan recoveries >' 
sometime after the maturity date which)' 
usually coincides with the harr^ tune Suiih-i 
a phenomenon occurs due to avoidance Of -I. 
distress sale of farm harvests, delay in receiw ] 
ing sale proceeds and in income fiom other K 
occupations. IVro, delinquency rate is ooT’ ; 
rriat^ with the selected features of lenden* j 
operations instead of both lenders’ and boP' ' 
rowers’. This is not to suggest unimportance * 
of the latter, but to merely address theques> ' 
tion of which of the operations of lenders ' 
may reduce delinquency. | 

On the third performance criterion of 
viability and average or unit transaction ) 
costs It IS strongly emphasised that this 
should be studied for an institution rather 
than its single activity like loans. Very few 
studies on this issue deal with the former.' 
There arc four reasons for this approach. 
One, the policy concern is for the viability 
of an institution and not any single activity. 
Two, the approach which studies viability of 
a single activity like tending assumes that all 


AIA = Agricultural Inputs Distribution Agencies. 

AP and COA = Agricultural Produce and Consumer Goods Distribution Agencies 
AM and CXiS Agricultural Marketing and Consumer Goods Sub-Sysiem 
KIIH Rural Households 


based credit, check dealing fees, discount 
on bills, etc. 

Among various RFIs all except PACS, 
CT.DBs, and RECs have loan portfolio for 
the three subsystems What is the trend in 
and share of these loans and how is it 
associated with the degree of agricultural 
progress need to be studied. This analysis 
is relevant not only for commercial banks 
and RRBs, but also for state co-operative 
banks (SCBs) and district central co¬ 
operative banks (DCCBs). This is because 
these co-operative banks extend AIS and 
AMPS loans to the co-operatives including 
PACS which are federated to these banks. 
In the dynamic context of development of 
PACS these are critical in enabling them to 
supply AIS and AMPS related services to 
their members as they themselves are agen¬ 
cies providing these services. 

Fbr PACS, therefore; not only the size, 
growth and functional structural of APS 
loans and deposiu are important to analyse 
but these also need to be studied for their 
non<i«dit operations. Such operations have 
alto a potential to improve degree of 
agricultural progress and welfare in gencreal 
as is shown in Chart I. 

Another distinctive feature of the analysis 
of functional structure of RFIs is that APS 
loans are categorised into three different 
types. These are (a) loans that encourage 
current production growth and subility 
(CPGS which includes loans for purchase 


of farm inputs and assets like sinking or 
repair of wells, bullocks and carts, camels 
and carts, minor improvements to land, new 
irrigation wells and tanks, diesel engines, 
electric motors, other lift irrigation devices, 
tractors and other agricultural implements 
and machineries) (b) loans that encourage 
current production diveisification and 
growth (CPDG which includes loans for 
purchase of poultry, milch cattle, sheep, 
goat, pig and gobar gas plants), and (c) loans 
that minimise current production loss 
(CPLM which includes loans for conver- 


transaction costs can be attributed^ to len¬ 
ding which in reality cannot be done without 
borrowing from somewhere. Three, the 
financial institution is characterised By ’ 
multi- and joint-products. Examples of the 
former include loan operations, deposits 
mobilisation, share capital coliertion, 
borrowing from the central monetaty 
authority, non-fund based credit, etc 
Examples of the latter are multiple credit 
creation feature of deposits, re-finance 
being provided only after lending, and co¬ 
operatives being allowed to borrow from 
central financing agencies certain times of 
their owned funds and/or some proportion 
of their loan recoveries and/or their perfor¬ 
mance in deposit mobilisation. And four, 
transaction costs are common to all these 


Tabit I: Dinsits or RFIs ano Growth ruRfiN. 1961-62 n> l9g|-82 


Details 

l%l-62 

to 

1965-66 

1966-67 

lo 

1970-71 

1971 72 
to 

1975-76 

1976-77 

to 

1980-81 

1981-82 

to 

1985-86 

1961-62 

to 

1985-86 

1 Density, i e, no of offices per 
1000 hectare of net sown area 
l.l Field-level RFIs 

1.509 

1 245 

U33 

1.087 

0.981 

1.185 

1.2 PACS 

1.507 

1.213 

1.146 

0.920 

0.921 

1.175 

1.3 C1.DBS 

0.002 

0.003 

0004 

0.007 

0.012 

0.006 

1.4 ISCBs 

na 

0.029 

0.082 

0.152 

0.188 

0.091 

1.5 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

0.001 

0.018 

0.064 

0.015 

2 Annual compound growth 
rale in density (per centi 

2.) Field-level RFIs 

2,94 

1.64 

0 72 

1.81 

-1.01 

-1.73 

2.2 PACS 

2.97 

3.05 

-003 

4.42 

0.46 

-3.00 

2.3 CLDBs 

21.40 

694 

3.41 

0 31 

0.02 

0.74 

2.4 ISCBs 

na 

25.22 

10.53 

11.44 

1.87 

10.10 

2.5ifllBs 

na 

nr 

na 

39.36 

22.23 

23.90 


na = not avatoble: nr - not relevant; nc - not computed and RRBs = Regional Rural Bulks. 
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vHica aod hence their alkicithm to 
activities is arbitrary and artificial, 
viabilhy is defined as profit (i e, all 
ues minus ail costs) as a per cent of ail 
;s oius liabilities excluding contra 
This is also difterent from other 
■diet (HI viability as they consider certain 
like area of operations, volume of 
III business, et& But this study considers 
variables as a part of its performance 
terion (1(a)). Average or unit transaction 
(which include salaries, wages, travel, 
tkmery, printing, rent, depreciation, 
etc) is also defined as total transac- 
costs as a per cent of all assets plus 
lilities excluding contra items. 

Viability and average transaction costs so 
ined are studied for rural operations of 
thtee>tier co-operative financial institu- 
co-operative land development banks 
RRBs. But for commerci^ banks they 
studied for these banks rather than for 
ir rural branches as the required data on 
latter are mh available. 

A study of the fourth criterion of scale 
lies in transaction costs is important 
two reascHis. One, such economies in 
like finanaai institutions especially 
the rural sector do ncM occur unless 
liume of business is large enough.* 
ite this, this issue has not been much 
irehed (see for s(»ne exceptions, studies 
Desai, and Desai and Mellor). IWo, 
'ing economies of scale in transaction 
ts is yet another alternative to raising 
Interest rates or margins for viability of 
IFIs. This alternative instrument is far more 
irable than raising interest rates on 
because the latter can lead to lower 
demand and thereby adversely affects 
lumc of business of RFis, besides lower- 
private investment in agriculture with the 
|uent decline in agricultural output.* 
In this study scale economies in transac- 
costs am ccmceptualised in the form of 
coal functioa In this, transactiem costs are 
funetkm of assets plus liabilities excluding 
’c(mtm items. Economic logic suggests dif- 
Iferent mathematical functional forms to 
this cost function. Those considered 

ait: 

X* + dx^ -CUBIC 
b log X -doubieuKj 

+ b log X + c -j- 
ux» ux» - inverse 
+ b log X -I- cx 

trxnscendentai 
b log X 

TRANSIjOC. 

2 

These functional forms allow for 
ipitvalence of scale economies, diseconomies 

I ’[and neither of these, i e, consmnt returns to 
iicale. When scale economies oust it suggests 
that for every I per cent increase in volume 
fof business transaction costs increase by less 
|than 1 per cent. When scale diseconomies 
^ «tist it imidies that these costs increase by 
^more than I per cent. And when these costs 
& also increase by I per cent it suggests cons¬ 



tant returns to scale. The scale economy 
parameter from these fUncttonal forms is 
given by the elasticity of y with respect to 
X. The choice from among these mathe¬ 
matical functional forms is based on 
superiority of its statistical results. These 
cost functions are estimated by Ordinary 
Least Squares procedure. 


ni 

Resulta awi thgilr Amlyaia 

Before the resulu (m the four criteria are 
discussed it is wtnth noting the performance 
based on certain macro indicators. Four fin¬ 
dings may be highlighted. 

One, the relative importance of institu- 


T ABi r 2- Size and Growth or Rural Oeposiis and Loans and AoaicuLniRAL Loans Balances 

I96l-d2 TO 1981-82 


Deulls (Rs in Million 
in 1970-71 Prices) 

1961-62 

to 

1965-66 

1966-67 

to 

1970-71 

1971-72 

to 

1975-76 

1976-77 

to 

1980-81 

1981-82 

to 

1985-86 

1961-62 

to 

1985-86 

1 Average size of deposits 

1.1 Field-level RFIs 

4642.2 

14093.3 

31292.4 

67458.1 

113902.8 

47364.3 

1.2 SCBs 

1793.0 

2135.4 

3578.4 

7020.9 

10057.6 

4917.1 

1 3 DCCBs 

2083.8 

3503.5 

5279.1 

9773 7 

14800.8 

7232.2 

1.4 CLDBs 

45.4 

57.3 

120.4 

126.7 

116.3 

93.2 

1.5 ISCBs 

na 

8397.2 

22314.2 

50029.8 

90403.0 

34228.8 

1.6 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

0.3 

507 0 

3925.2 

893.0 

2 Average size of rural loans 

2 1 Field-level RFis 

7332.6 

15180.3 

26893.8 

48965.2 

64583.4 

30544.4 

2 2 FACS (APS) 

5425 7 

6328 3 

7797.4 

12628.2 

22704 4* 

14934.5* 

2.3 SCBs (AIS4 AMPS) 

155.2 

501.2 

1184 4 

1333.0 

3923.9 

1419.6 

2 4DCCBs(AIS + AMPS) 

245 4 

4% 4 

941.3 

880.6 

2911.5 

1095.0 

2.5 CLDBs (APS) 

1506 3 

4097.9 

6618.0 

8228.9 


... 

2.6 ISCBs 

na 

3756.3 

10352 7 

25185 5 

27208.4 

13215.2 

2.7 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

na 

654.9 

2453.9 

621.8 

2.8 RECs (AIS) 

nr 

nr 

773.2 

2720.2 

5381.3 

2958.3 

3 Average size of agricultural 
loans 

3.1 Field-level RFis 

7332.6 

13061.3 

21121.9 

35990.0 

na 

22813.5 

3.2 PACS 

5425 7 

6328.3 

7797.4 

12628.2 

na 

8324.. 

3 3 SCBs 

155.2 

5012 

1184.4 

1333.0 

na 

854.6 

3 4 DCCBs 

245 4 

4%.4 

941.3 

8806 

na 

697.2 

3.5 CLDBs 

1506.3 

40979 

6618.0 

8228.9 

ru 

5285.0 

3.6 ISCBs (APS 4 AIS) 

na 

1637.5 

4580.8 

12302 9 

na 

5428.1 

3.7 RRBs (APS 4 AIS) 

nr 

nr 

na 

6164 

na 

270.0 

3.8 RECs (AIS) 

nr 

nr 

773 2 

2720 2 

na 

954 5 

4 Annual Compound growth 
rate in rural deposits 
(per cent) 

4.1 Field-level RFis 

5 03 

61 94 

3 02 

13 22 

7 11 

18 15 

4.2 SCBs 

3 45 

15 34 

946 

10.88 

7.73 

9 71 

4.3 DCCBs 

4 88 

14.78 

7 39 

1170 

9.07 

7.15 

4 4 CLDBs 

19 44 

36.22 

1 69 

5 32 

-6.09 

6.32 

4 5 ISCBs 

na 

17 93 

137 

13 33 

7.21 

14.90 

4 6 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

na 

62 70 

41.15 

31.83 

5 Annual compound growth 
rate in rural loans (per cent) 

5 1 1 teld-level RFis 

5 17 

38 22 

214 

997 

7.26 

13.33 

5 2 PACS 

1 80 

12 40 

050 

003 

1218* 

6.84* 

5 3 SCBs 

II 01 

112 62 

1.81 

6 32 

23 58 

18.62 

5 4 DCCBs 

2 54 

55 81 

-710 

5 25 

26.88 

12.15 

5.5 CLDBs 

21 29 

31 56 

-0.39 

1.30 


— 

5.6 ISCBs 

na 

38 17 

5 41 

13.62 

9.23 

2152 

5 7 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

na 

46.29 

7 45 

11.11 

5.8 RECs 

ni 

nr 

47 74 

14 77 

14.34 

20.45 

6 Annual compound growth 
rate in agricultural loans 
(per cent) 

6 1 Field-level RFis 

516 

30.07 

4.93 

12 83 

na 

11.63 

6 2 PACs 

1.80 

12.40 

0.50 

-0.03 

na 

5.60 

6 3 SCBs 

11.01 

112.62 

1.81 

6.32 

na 

18.60 

6 4 DCCBs 

- 2.54 

55.81 

-710 

5.25 

na 

10.29 

6 5 CLDBs 

21 29 

31.56 

-0 39 

1.30 

na 

11.53 

6 6 ISC'Bs(APS4AIS) 

na 

42 71 

43.07 

13.30 

na 

19.23 

6 7 RRBs (APS4 AIS) 

na 

na 

na 

24.43 

na 

24.43 

6.8 RECs 

nr 

nr 

47.74 

14.77 

na 

25.24 


* - Including FAC'S; na noi available; nr >= not relevant; SCBs » State Co-opemtive Banks; 
DC'CBS - District Central CoHiperativc Banks; RRBs - Regional Rural Banks. 
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tknal ct«dk liM thoira m iiiacaiiiig tmid 
in Cdw dtennial Iniifr^aile nntion-tride 
umpie surveys. This is consistent with the 
historical experiences of countries like 
Japan, lUwan, South Korea, Thailand, 
PhilippineB, ftkistan, Sri Lanka and Nepal. 
Thus, this trend must be sustained not only 
in the institutional share of rural credit but 
also in its share in the number of farmers 
served. IWo, the rinancial deepening of the 
rural sector and agricultural NDP and out¬ 
put financed by RFIs have both improved 
continuously. Three, the performance of 
fmandal deepening is better than that of the 
proportion of agricultuial-NDP and output 
financed by the RFIs. And four, this pro¬ 
portion in India is much lower than that in 
countries l^ke Pakistan, Philippines, 
Malaysia, Saiith Korea, and Brazil. 

Ikking all these together it may be sug¬ 
gested that the performance in regard to 
financial deepening must be sustained and 
that of agrkuhiiial NDP and output financ¬ 
ed by institutionai credit must be enhanced. 
This it also because the proportions of 
working and fixed capital investment financ¬ 
ed by this credit in early 1980s was only 
about one-<|uarter and on^ird, respective¬ 
ly. These four criteria are commonly used 
and hence they must be monitored so that 
reouired policy changes can be formulated. 

These indude institutionalisation of rural 
credit and deposits and interest rate:' 
instruments for the former include density 
of banking infrastructure, size and growth 
in tolerations, and functional structure of 
RFIs. These* arc discussed in what follows. 

Rural Banking Itifrmiruciurr. Consider¬ 
ing all fidd-leuel RFIs there was one office 
for every IJMX) hectare of net sown area at 
the end of the two-and-a-half decades trom 
1961. But over the five years each in this 
period it deteriorated Ohble 1). This is 
because of reorganisation of primary 
agricultural credit co-operative societies 
(PACS). But, this le-oiganisaiion has not im¬ 
proved nkCS viability and scale economies 
in transaction costs as will be shown later. 
These imply that larger sized PMiS with 
larger number of villages (and hence area 
of operations) and volume of credit business 
for ic-organisation does not necessarily im¬ 
prove functioning of R^CS. Perhaps smaller 
PACS with more intensified and diversified 
functions mm' be a better strategy. 

Secondly, (tensity of branches of co¬ 
operative 1^ development banks (CLDBt), 
and rural plus semi-urban branches of 
Indian scheduled commercial banks (ISCBs) 
has continuously improved, (Bible 1). But, 
growth in the density of branches of (^LDBs 
continuously declie^ and that of the latter 
first deteriorated and then marginally im¬ 
proved. These suggest two-pronged future 
strategy of more sustained growth in densi¬ 
ty and more intensive and diversified opera¬ 
tions of the already created infrastructure: 
This is also becauM rural deposits, besides 
loans, respond more to accetsil)ility to this 
infrastructure than to higher interest rate: 


Siu and Oromh of RnnH Dqmits and 
Loan, and Agricultural Loanr. These ate 
impressive but only considering the long¬ 
term performance. However, growth rate in 
a five-year period each is disparate* These 
hold for rural deposits, rural loans and 
agricultural loans and irrespective of their 
study for the entire system and individual 
RFIs. These suggest that in future RFIs 
should ensure mote sustained growth rate in 
shorter as well as longer period instead of 
the strategy of maintaining high growth rate 
in a period or two only. Specific conclusions 


derived fVom Ihble 2 are: _ < j 

One annual mttagt of rural deposits ini| 
1970-71 prices at the end of two-aiid-a-tmif'|i 
decades was Rs 47.36 billion. The correspon- - 
ifing averages for rural and agricultural 
were, respectively, Rs 30.54 and Rs 22-ilj; 
billion. IWo, annual compound growth mie[< 
was over 18 per cent for rural deporits, 13 1 
per cent for rural loans, and 12 per cent fbr 
agricultural loans. Three, this, however, 
varied significantly from one five-year^ 
period to another in which 25 years are 
divided. 


Table 3: Pattesnof AuanmiURAi Loans Balances 1961-62 to 1981-82 J 


Details (Rs in Million 
in 1970-71 Prices) 

1961-62 

to 

1965-66 

1966-67 

to 

1970-71 

1971-72 

to 

1975-76 

1976-77 

to* 

1980-81 

1961-62 

to* 

1981-82 

1 Per cent share of AIS loans 

l.l Fidd-ievel RFIs 

0 

7.94 

13.89 

12.19 

14.76 

I.2SCBS 

0 

1.31 

2.55 

0.55 

1.04 

1.3 DCCBs 

0 

1.36 

2.40 

0.68 

1.13 

L4 ISCBs 

0 

5.27 

5.40 

3.93 

4.03 

1.5 RECs 

nr 

nr 

3.53 

7.03 

8.57 

2 Per cent share of APS loans 

2.1 Field-level RFIs 

94.54 

87.09 

81.36 

83.33 

80.60 

22 PACS 

73.99 

48.45 

35.61 

32.62 

36.49 

2.3 CLOBs 

20.55 

31.37 

30.23 

21.26 

2.3.17 

2.4 ISCBs -» RRBs 

fW 

727 

15.52 

29.44 

20.95 

3 Per cent share of AMPS 
loans 

3.1 Field-level RFIs 

5.46 

4.97 

4.75 

4.49 

4.63 

32 SCBs 

2.12 

2.53 

2.86 

2.89 

2.71 

3.3 DCCBs 

3.34 

2.44 

1.90 

1.59 

1.93 

4 Average of AIS loans 

4.1 Field-level RFIs 

0 

1037.0 

3041.3 

4717.7 

3368.1 

4.2 SCBs 

0 

171.3 

558.7 

214.2 

216.9 

4.3 DCCBs 

0 

177.3 

526.1 

262.4 

257.6 

4.4 ISCBs 

0 

688.4 

II83.3 

1520.9 

919.1 

4.5 RECs 

0 

0 

773.2 

2720.2 

1954.5 

5 Average of APS loans 

5.1 Field-level RFIs 

6932.1 

11375.5 

17812.9 

32255.4 

18388.1 

5.2 PACS 

5425.7 

6328 4 

7797 4 

12628.3 

8324.1 

5.3 CLDBs 

1506.4 

4097.9 

6618.0 

8228.9 

5285.1 

5.4 ISCBs 4 RRBs 

fll 

949.2 

3397.5 

11398.2 

4778.9 

6 Average of AMPS loans 

'6.1 Field-level RFIs 

400.5 

649.0 

1040.9 

I737.I 

1057.3 

62 SCBs 

155.2 

329.9 

625.7 

III8.9 

617.7 

62 DCCBs 

245.3 

319.1 

415.2 

618.2 

439.6 

7 Annual compound growth 
rate in AIS loans 

7.1 Field-level RFIs 

0 

nc 

11.2 

12.9 

12.5 

72 SCBs 

0 

nc 

-18.7 

-9.1 

-13.0 

7.3 DCCBs 

0 

nc 

-19.10 

22.2 

-5.2 

7.4 ISCBs + RRBs 

n« 

2.7 

4.3 

19.3 

10.5 

7.5 RECs 

nr 

nr 

47.74 

14.77 

2534 

8 Annual compound growth 
rate in APS loans 

8.1 Field-level RFIs 

5.7 

24.7 

3.4 

11.3 

10.7 

8.2 SCBs 

2.0 

11.7 

12 

6.8 

5.8 

8.3 DCCBs 

21.3 

31.6 

-0.4 

1.3 

11.5 

8.4 ISCBs + RRBs 

na 

107.2 

18.8 

22.2 

25.9 

8.5 RECs 

9 Annual compound growth 
rate in AMPS loans 

9.1 Field-level RFIs 

1.3 

59.4 

11.5 

15.0 

15.3 

9.2 SCBs 

-11.0 

77.5 

13.6 

9.9 

16.9 

9.3 DCCBs 

-2.5 

26.9 

3.9 

-1.1 

7J 


* = period from 1981-82 to 1985-86 could not be covered due to non-availablility of required data, 
na « non-available. 
nc s not computed. 
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f FUHclImal Struettm AgfkuhunI 
^lOptnHions: This ii characteriaod by domiiu- 
tlon and stability of the share of loans to 
ingricultuial production subsystem (APS). 

i Thc share of loans to agricultuml marketing 
and processing subsystem (AMPS) is also 
stabie But same is not the case for loans to 
agricultural inputs distribution subsystem 
(AI0S). Moreover, annual compound 
(growth rate in Icmhs for these three sub- 
( systems varied significantly from one period 
I to another. Even the PACS’ credit and non- 
I credit operations are so characterised. Thus, 
y both shorter and longer term strategy should 
y be to correct this disparate performance 
^ Specific conclusions ctoived from Thble 3 
i are; 

f One, thi per cent share of AIS, APS and 
' AMPS loans were IS, gl, and S respectively 
[ for the two decades. IWo, at the end of two 
[ decades AIS, APS and AMPS loans averag- 
< ed to Rs 3.37, |g.39, and 1.06 billion in 
’ 1970-71 prices. This amount increased con- 
S tinuously for all the three subsystems. ‘niree; 
! long-run aimual compound growth rate was 
the lowest for APS compared to AIS and 
AMPS loans; they being 10.7,12.S and 15.3 
i per cent respectively. Fbur, this growth rate 
' also varied significantly. These findings sug- 
' gcst that (fespite the innovative macro policy 
' of promoting AIS loans its translation into 
actual practice is rather poor. Inasmuch as 
such loans encourage supply of investment 
goods they may not have adequately satis¬ 
fied dem^ for these goods induced by 
APS loans. This in turn implies unsatisfac¬ 
tory attainment of backward and forward 
linkages between AIS and APS which ate 
. critical to improving agricultural produc¬ 
tivity, production and value added, besides 
loan recoveries, viability and scale economies 
of RFIs. This is also the case for PACS* 
credit and non-credit including inputs 
distribution business operations. 

Assocmiion vtf Degree of Agricultural 
Progress and Investments with Selected 
functions qf RFIs: Desfuie the disparate per¬ 
formance; both agricultural productivity and 
agricultural investments are positively 
associated with the incremental as well as 
total values of several funaions of RFIs. 
These operations include such variables as 
banking infrastructure, rural deposits, dif¬ 
ferent types of agricultural loans (i e, AIS, 
APS and AMPS), various types of APS 
loans, namely, current production growth 
and stability, current produakm diversifica¬ 
tion and growth, and current production loss 
minimisation and non-credit operations of 
PACS. This suggests that had the perfor¬ 
mance been more sustained and st^le its 
impact on agricultural productivity, agri¬ 
cultural value added per hectare, and 
agricultural investments in fertilisers, irriga¬ 
tion. and farm assets would have been still 
larger. 

Inier-Ctass Distribution of ‘Direct’ 
Agricultural Loans: Skewness in the distribu¬ 
tion of these louis by the PACS decreased. 
This is also the case for the short-term and 
term loans advanced by the ISCBs. But the 


skewnass in the outstanding loans of the 
ISCBs did not much decline. 

The above result for PACS hold irrespec¬ 
tive of whether loans are measured in Row 
or stock terms (llible 4). But skewness in 
loans advanced (i e, flow) is by and large 
lower than in loans outstanding (i e, stock). 
Moreover, inequality in the distribution of 
nsCS loaiu declined irtespeaive of whether 
it is measured by considering owner-farmer- 
borrowers or agncultural labourers and 
tenants, besides these farmers. The decline 
in inequality of distribution of loans was 
higher for PACS than that for ISCBs. 

Delinquency Rate qf ‘Direct’Agricultural 
Loans: Tliis rate is high considering all Held- 
level RFIs together. It was the highest for 
ISCBs, followed by CLDBs, PACS and 
Hnally RRBs. Reasons for this high rate are 
varied and complex. Broadly, they are 
natural factors like drought and floods, con¬ 
nivance among local poUtkians, bureaucrats 
and borrowers, and inappropriate loan sanc¬ 
tion and recovery policies. Loan delinquen¬ 
cy rate must be decreased to protect implicit 
viability of RFIs to attain tire ultimate goal 
of building relevant and healthy financial 


institutions and tbeteby better agncuittitil 
growth. 

Loan ddinquency rate of all Held-level 
RFIs ranged from 43 to 4g per cent when 
measured as 100 minus loans recovered as 
a per cent of loans due for recovery. Allow¬ 
ing for loan recoveries made some brief time 
after the maiutiiy date this may be S to 10 
per cent lower as is found in the case of 
PACS. Such an allowance is necessary 
because of avoidance of distress sale, delay 
in the receipt of sale proceeds and in incomes 
from other occupations. Even then delin¬ 
quency rate is high. 

SC& delinquency mte ranged from about 
4 to 12 per cent. RRBs ranged from 17 to 
22 per cent. PACS delinquency rate ranged 
from 33 to 43 per cent. The corresponding 
rates for CLDBs were 13 to SO per cent and 
for ISCBs 47 to 30 per cent. By and large 
these rates were much higher after mid-i970s 
(IhUe 5). 

Loan delinquencies can be decreased with 
the improvement in non-price related 
policies and controlling the connivance fac¬ 
tor mentioned above. They can also be 
reduced with the improvement in functional 


Table 4: Concentxation Ratio fob DisraiBurioN of ‘Dibect' AcBiruLTUBAi Loans of PACS 

AND ISCBs 



PACS 


ISCBs 


Louis Advuiced 

Louis Outstanding 

Loans Advanced 

Loans OutsUinding 

Years 

Farmers Furmeis, 
Agricultu¬ 
ral 

Labourers 

and 

Ibnanis 

Farmers Farmers. 
Agricultu¬ 
ral 

Labourers 

and 

Tenants 

Short- 

Term 

Term- 

Loans 

Short Ibrm- 

-lerm Loans 


1976-77 

0.4071 

0.2738 

0.4322 

0.3122 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1977-78 

0.3470 

0.1830 

0.3754 

0.2427 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1978-79 

0.3798 

0.2362 

0.4028 

0.2686 

na 

na 

na 

na 

1979-80 

0.3732 

0.2316 

0.3658 

0.2190 

0.2575 

04263 

0.2279 

0 3984 

1980-81 

0.3643 

0.222S 

0.3622 

0.2180 

0.2537 

04349’ 

0.2404 

0 4160 

1981-82 

0.3570 

OJI35 

0.3423 

0.2576 

0.2488 

0.4235 

0.2356 

0 4105 


na s not available. 


Table 5: Delinouency Rate (Peb Cent) of ‘Dibect’ Aobicultubai Loans 


Vhars 

All Field- 
Level 
RFIs' 

SCis^ 

DCCBs* 

PACS* 

CLDBs* 

ISCBs* 

RRBs* 

1969^70 

na 

na 

32.7 

36.0 

I3J 

na 

nr 

1970-71 

na 

5.6 

32.8 

35 7 

23.2 

na 

nr 

1971-72 

na 

53 

28.2 

37.5 

19.3 

na 

nr 

1972-73 

na 

78 

29.1 

33.0 

45.4 

na 

nr 

1973-74 

43.6 

7.2 

34.7 

36.6 

27.8 

49.3 

nr 

1974-75 

44.1 

6.2 

30.8 

33.6 

36.5 

48.4 

nr 

1975-76 

43.4 

43 

25.3 

33.2 

34.4 

48.1 

nr 

1976-77 

46.2 

5 1 

37 7 

39.5 

39.8 

50.0 

na 

1977-78 

46.5 

64 

37.8 

40.1 

434 

48.8 

na 

1978-79 

45.4 

8.6 

40.1 

39.9 

41.5 

46.9 

na 

1979-80 

48.5 

12.3 

48.8 

45.0 

50.0 

47.9 

17.0 

1980-81 

45.3 

10.4 

42.6 

37.5 

46.2 

47.J 

16.7 

1981-82 

45.2 

8.8 

45.8 

35.8 

40.1 

47.7 

22J 


na not available, 
nr « not rdevani. 

1 includes PACS. CLDBs, ISCBs and RRBs. It is measured as 100 minus loans recovered as 
a per cent of those due. 

2 This IS computed similarly as slated in note I. 

3 This IS computed as 100 minus loans recovered as a per cent of loans outstanding. 
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stnwtUR RFIi opemtkws UIk AIS, APS, 
amps, CPGS kM^ nml depotiu, and 
non-credit opentiont. Alt these meuures 
must be punued earnestly and on an urgent 
basis. 

ViabUity and Unit Thmsaclion Costr. 
Considoing the two decades under reference, 
all the rural financial institutions (RFIs) are 
viable (Ihble 6). State co-operative bimks 
(SCBi) were most prontable, fottowed fay the 
district central ooKiperative banks (DCOs), 
Indian scheduled commerciid banks 
(ISCBs), co-opoative land development 
banks (CLDBs), primary agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies (PMiS), and 
regional rural banks (RRBs) in that order 
of importance: In three out of four periods 
of five years each, this viability declined or 
remained constant for all RFIs, except 
CLDBs in whose case it first improved and 
then iteclined. In the remaining one period 
(i.e; 1976-77 to I98B41), average {uofit im¬ 
proved for SCBs, CLDBs, and ISCBs, but 
for DCCBs it declined and for PAC^ it 
became negative (Thble 6). 

Average transaction costs increased for 
SCBs and PACS over the four periods 
(IhUe 6). For DCCBs and ISCBs, it increas¬ 
ed up to third period anefthen declined in 
the fourth period, in the case of CLDBs, it 
flm declined and then increased. Among the 
various RFIs, unit transaction costs was the 
highest for ^Bs (3.48 per cent), followed 
by ISCBs (1.46 per cent), then PACS (1.2p 
per cent), DCC& (1.06 per cent), RRBs (0.97 
pet cent), and fltully CLDBs (0.34 per cent) 
considering the entire period under refetenoe 
(Ikbic 6). These findings suggest that there 
is no one to one correspondence between 
unit profit and unit transaction costs. 

Sca/e Economies in Thmsaclion Costs: All 
RFIs, except n\CS, prevaifed under constant 
return to scale in thdr transaction costs con¬ 
sidering the entire period under reference 
(Table 7). in other words, their transaction 
costs increased in the same proportion in 
which their scale of operations increased. 
PACS, however, suffered from scale dis- 
Konomies in these costs during the entire 
period as well as during the two sub-periods 
(Ikble 7). This is also the case for DCCBs 
and ISCBs. but only during the first sub- 
period. In the decade of 1970s, the former 
had a scope to fully achieve scale economies, 
while the latter already enjoyed scale 
economies. 

Policy Suggestions: From the preceding 
Findings it is clear that measures to improve 
contributions, viability and scale economies 
would vary from one RFl to the other. 
Broadly, however, they centre around im¬ 
proving scale of operations and restructur¬ 
ing of some of its constituents to correct the 
disparate performance discussed earlier. 

These measures are largely related.to non¬ 
price instruments. However, interest rates on 
borrowings by RFIs and those on their loans 
need to be revised to some extent. The 
former have been increased for refinance, 
temporary credit accommodation, and 
Financial deposits including those with RFIs. 
Such increases in isolation of changes in len¬ 


ding rata would squeeze uidt groM matgin 
for these insthutkins. Bm, len&ig Tttct have 
also been increased and despite that unit 
fmancial oosu and profitaMUty of RFIs have 
respectively increased and deciined to some 
extent. Further increases in lending rates 
would be countm-productive for the reasons 
discussed in note 7, On the contrary they 
may be reduced for those in APS, AIS, and 
AMPS who are m present charged 13 to 18 
per cent to improve their inoentives. Bmrow- 
ing rates may also be reduced not only for 
the banks’ tesouroes but alto for the com¬ 
pany deposits which siphons off financial 
resources away from the financial institu¬ 
tions. This would enlarge the scale of their 
lesourees and also act as an incentive to RFIs 
to mobilise them. As r^ards non-price in¬ 
struments they mainly include: 

(1) realiocation of borrowings (especiaily 
from central financing agencies) to malre 
AIS loans to fulfil ‘kind’ component of 
crop-loans to those for extending such loans 
to encourage inpuu sales on cash,*^ 

(2) improving density of banking in¬ 
frastructure including promotion of small 
sized PACS ndth more intensified and diver¬ 
sified operations, 

(3) improving government investment for 
construction of godowns for B%CS, 

(4) hiring adequate: well-trained and full¬ 
time paid staff especially for RACS, 

(5) uigem reduction in loan delinquencies 
by developing suitable policies for loan 
recovery sanction for new loans, 

(6) enlargii« borrowings from central 
Financing agencies for PACS and RRBs to 
especiaUy lend for AIS, CPGS and CPDG 
purposes, for CLDBs to extend loans for 
large infrastructure related to AIS and 
AMPS activities, CPGS and CPDG pur¬ 
poses. and thitt for ISCBs to enable them 
to promote more sustained growth in APS 


and AIS loans, it, 

(7) widening the scope of inArtct 

agri^tural cre£t to include AIS tooMfoi |ii 
seeds distribution and processing. Wd 
simple but scientific hand- and buttodt- \ 
drawn farm implements manufocturingaad i i 
distribution and AMPS loans for iion-|; 
co-operatives also, I 

(8) improving deposiu mobilisation by 

formulating Fixed deposit schemes for a few 
fortnights to three to six months, and credk-^' 
linked deposits which p^it certain multi -1 
pie of deposiu as credit, i, 

(9) increasing share capiod base, 

(10) reducing investment in the form of k' 

deposits with other banks, t! 

(11) allowing temporary credit accora- 'I 

modation, besides reFuianoe from NABARD r 
and RBI, and 

(12) reducing liquidity ratio requirements ,) 
for ISCBs. 

Table 7: Scale Economies/Oiseoonomies in 
Transaction and FiNANaAL Costs !' 


Details 

1961 to 
1970 

1971 to 
1981 

1961 to 
1981 

1 TVansaction costs 

l.l SCBs 

CRS 

CRS 

CRS 

1.2 DCCBs 

SDE 

CRS 

CKS 

1.3 PACS 

SDE 

sra 

SDE 

1.4 CLCtts 

CRS 

CRS 

CRS 

IJ ISCBs* 

SDE 

SE 

CRS 

1.6 RRBs 

nr 

CRS 

CRS 

2 Finaiicial costs 

2.1 ISCBs* 

SDE 

SDE 

SDE 

2.2 RRBs 

nr 

SDE 

SDE 


CRS ~ Consttnt Returns to Scale 
SE = Scale Economies 
SDE s Scale Diseconomies 
* For these banks these are measured at the 
bank level as data for rural branches are 
separately not available. 


Table 6; Unit Profit. Unit Transaction and Unit Financial Costs of RFIs* 


fperceni} 


Derails 

1961-62 

to 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Ic 

1970-71 

1971-72 

to 

1975-76 

1976-77 

to 

1980-81 

1961-62 

to 

1981-82 

1 Unit profit 

M SCBs 

3.67 

3.43 

3.28 

3.<0 

3JI 

IJI DCCBs 

0.32 

OM 

0.46 

041 

0.43 

1.3 RMirs 

OM 

0.61 

0.35 

-O.ll 

0.25 

1.4 CLDBs 

0.28 

0.30 

0.2S 

0.33 

0.30 

1.3 ISCBs* 

0.48 

0.35 

0.35 

0.40 

0.40 

1.6 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

nr 

0.11 

0.11 

2 Unit transaction costs 

2.1 SCBs 

1.92 

2.49 

4.03 

4.23 

3.48 

2.2 DCCBs 

0.39 

0.88 

1.23 

1.20 

1.06 

2.3 PACS 

102 

1.17 

1.20 

1.38 

1.26 

2.4 CLDBs 

0.28 

0.30 

0.25 

0 33 

0 30 

2.5 ISCBs* 

0.48 

0.33 

0.35 

0.40 

0.40 

2.6 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

nr 

I.U3 

0.97 

3 Unit Financial costs 

3.1 ISCBs* 

1.05 

l.4g 

1.92 

2.47 

2.12 

3.2 RRBs 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1.01 

102 


Notes: I These are measured as profit, transaction costs and Financial costs as a per cent of 
assets plus liabiiilics exduding contra items. 

* For thw banks these are measured at the bank level as data for rural branches are 
separately not available, 
nr - not relevant. 
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Tbeie policy lugtenions mint be viewed 
• package rather than in isolation of each 
Their impicmenution would improve 
performance of RFIs in regard to alt the 
Criteria and considerations discussed earlier. 

IV 

Major Conclusiona and 
^ Implirmtiona 

In the two and a half decades from 
1961-62, rural institutional finance system 
has performed well as far as financial 
deepening of the rural sector is concerned. 
9ttt its performance is modest with respect 
to the proportion of agricultural output and 
NDP rinuiced; similar is the case as far as 
hs functional structure of loans is con¬ 
cerned. Despite this, it has been viable and 
has not suffered from scale diseconomies in 
transaction costs. Similarly, it has increas¬ 
ed the use of fertiliser, irrigation, other 
agricultural investment, and productivity. 
These have increased with the increase not 
only in the density of banking infrastructuie 
and APS credit, but also in loans for AIS 
and AMPS. But, at the all-India level, loan 
delinquency is high and scale economies in 
transaction costs have not been fully achiev¬ 
ed. Had these institutions’ disparate perfor¬ 
mance in density, coverage of farmers, scale 
and scope of APS, AIS and AMPS loans 
not resulted, they would have made a much 
laiger impact on agricultural investments 
and productivity, and on proniability and 
loans recovery. 

Such disparate performance can be avoid¬ 
ed by changes in non-interest rates related 
policies and to some extent by lowering in¬ 
terest rates on borrowings by RFIs and these 
on some of their loans. Non-interest rate 
policies largely centre around improving 
density of banking infrastructure, reloca¬ 
tion of borrowings for ‘kind* component of 
crop loans to those for agricultural inputs 
distribution business on cash, improving 
government investment for construction of 
godmvns for PACS, hiring adequate and veil 
tmined full-time psM staff for n^lCS, enhug- 
ing borrowings from central financing agen¬ 
cies for selected purposes related to AIS and 
AMPS loan business, improving deposit 
mobilisation, reduction in liquidity re¬ 
quirements, and widening the scope of 
‘indirect’ agricultural credit to include seed 
processing and distribution business and 
simple but scientiHc farm implements 
manufacturing and distribution. 


Notim 

I Exceptions are studies by Varde el al and 
\^hese. But neither of them recognises 
joint product character of financial institu¬ 
tions in their conceptualisation of pro- 
riubilhy. Their concepts are based on finan¬ 
cial maiMgemeni discipline. Some other 
fsioepiions are Desai. and Desai and Mellor 
who utilise the approach and the underly¬ 
ing economic concepts adopted here 


2 ViaWUiydeniMddRthebaMsdrfiiiaiicial 
management dlsdplNK can be obiaiiird 
from this 1^ merely doubUng the profit so 
obtained as assets equal lirisUities. 

3 Transaction costs are of two types—one of 
these is administrative and the other is to 
account for bad debts. This study addresses 
the former, though it does not undermine 
the importance of the latter. High oveidues 
and the implied bad debts suggested in tome 
studies grossly overstate the problem. This 
it because loan delinquency measure and 
the implied suggestion of restrained supply 
of credit docs not allow for such factors as 
loans repaid after reascmable period of 
maturity date; age of oveidues, unsatisfac¬ 
tory loan appraisal and recovery policies, 
and demand for loans from borrowen with 
genuine delinquency and from erstwhile 
non-borromers. This study could not 
eaimaie the extern of bad debts due to non- 
availalnliiy of this type of data. 

4 This it also the case for other agencies like 
that for agriculural inputs, agricultural 
research and entenskm, agro-marketing and 
processing, rural roads, transportation and 
electrification. 

5 In the current conoera for improving viabiii- 
ly of RFIs the debate has completely ig¬ 
nored this alternative and at a result there 
is an excessive emphasis on improving 
maigiiu by adminisirntive fiat. 

6 For evidence on the interest elasticity of 
rural loans in India and other developing 
coumriet and its implications tee Desai and 
Mellor. 

7 Both borrowing (including deposits) and 
lending rates are relevanl. Some of the 
studies under reference have indicated that 
current lending rates have constrained some 
groups of farmers, input distribution agen¬ 
cies (including RACS) and some bask food- 
processing industries for which nominal 
imereti rate ranges from 13 to 18 per cent. 
Desai and Mellor found that responses of 
rural deposits and ktarw to real interest rates 
are, respectively, feeble and elastic in 
developing coumriet indudittg India com¬ 
pared to those in tlw US. Lower deposits 
rales elasUcky in the former may be because 
farmers' preference to hold savings in 
physical productive assets is higher than for 
financial deposks. in India interest efautidiy 
of rural loans has increased over time: This 
study also shows that though interest rate 
is reiaiively a less important factor than 
non-price determinants in both developing 
and developed countries, its relative impor- 
unce in the former is higher for rural loans 
and lower for rural deposits than in the lat¬ 
ter. Thus, inieiesi rale policy for rural loans 
is importam at the margin. This is also 
because such loans encourage investment 
and incomes and thereby create a belter 
potential for rural deposits in the ftiiure. 

8 Some mhers are more appropriate loan 
sanction and recovery policies, promoiioo 
of bmh working and fixed capital credii 
wherever necessary, timely and foss pro¬ 
cedural delivery of cre^i, better co¬ 
ordination among various agencies etc; ate 
discussed in some of the studies under 
reference. A few of these also discuss the 
need for mote appropriate deposit schemes 
which satisfy ‘liquidity’ and ‘safety’ 


preftnnoei of powmiat ratal deposbon. 
Rerforaunoe of all these initrumems also 
require continuous monitoring. 

9 Su^ performance is also found when all 
the three activities are measured in current 
prices. 

10 This is because funds borrowed to meet 
‘kind’ component of crop-loans itself 
should be transferred to the inputs supply 
agencies, according to the macro policy 
prescribed by the RBI. This is nm the case 
at present. If this is achieved, then ail RFIs 
induding RACS would improve their viabili¬ 
ty as they would not bear interest cotu twice 
and moreover released funds can be utilised 
to make AIS loans. 
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Pluralism and Secularism: Lessons 
of Ayodhya 

Ri^iii Kothari 


The tragedy of the post-Indira Gandhi, post-Advani Indian is that 
he is so adrift, so insecure, so gullible, so uncertain about himself 
as well as about the future that awaits him. Lacking a leadership 
that can draw on his inner balance and sanity to create a balanced 
and sane future for him, he can be used by people who have gone 
mad, as did the kar sevak leaders at Ayodhya, to make him turn 
violent and mad too, and in a sense that sounds eminently moral 
and elevating. 


THE 'opium of the masses’ has invaded 
India too, the last country one would have 
thought would be afflict^ by it. For here 
is a country built on the foundations of 
a civilisation that i.s fundamentally non 
religious. And yet it has happened here 
too. Indeed, the irony of the situation is 
that the more ‘religious' communities like 
the Muslims or the Christians have 
observed great restraint and sobriety while 
the communities designated as ’Hindus’ 
which have in essence been non religious 
in a theological sense have decided to 
engage in a planned poftmm in the name 
of ‘religion’ 

What IS important to gauge here is that 
such an appeal of religious bigotry was 
not limited to a few who had been 
mobilised for oiganised crime; it had 
spread to a large cioss-section of the 
‘ma.sscs'. What has been taking place over 
the last few years is the gradual building 
up of mass hysteria against the Muslims 
(and, in a different way, the Sikhs loo). 
It is wrong to think, as populist Liberals 
have done for so long, that it is only a 
handful of miscreants that are responsi¬ 
ble for the communal acts of violence and 
vandalism while the masses have remained 
peaceful, tolerant and ro-existing as bet¬ 
ween communities. The phenomenon of 
kar sevaks dancing with swords at 
Ayodhya was not some simple mafia 
operation. It has not been so in 
Ahmedabad over tlie last several years. 
And it was not in Ayodhya. 

The peculiarity about people who are 
designated as Hindus is that while they 
have not been ‘secular’ by any means 
(secularism being an alien concept), they 
have not been 'religious’ either in the way 
the followers of Islam and Christianity 
and Judaism are (organised religion too 
being an alien concept). They have all 


along been a matter of wonder and 
curiosity—and a subject of continuing 
inquiiy and research—among foreign 
scholars on India as to how the country 
has continued to accept a multi-cultural 
and multi-rdigious ideology of ‘secularism’ 
even after the traumatic experience of the 
partition with which it started its career 
as an independent state, why though oc¬ 
casional noting and violence took place 
most Indians lived in peace. They have all 
come to the conclusion—as have their 
Indian counterparts—that this has been 
made possible because of the inherent 
plurality of ‘Hindu’ society, it being 
orgams^ not as a dominant ‘religion’ but 
as a framework of bonds and belonging 
among such a variety of castes and com¬ 
munities and religions and ideologies. 

Civen this background, the BJP under 
L. K Advani may turn out to be the first 
real mobilise! of dispersed groups and 
communities with a dormant self¬ 
perception into a modem, organised, 
seroitlsed, conception of both religion and 
the state, enabling a weak and fragile en¬ 
tity called India to catch up with the rest 
of the world in terms of a strong and 
‘hard’ state based on a powerful organisa¬ 
tion and unity of purpose and identity. 

There was of course another way of 
building a strong and viable India: of leav¬ 
ing ‘religion’ and ‘community* behind and 
marching on towards a modnn economy 
and a progressive social order through the 
instrumentalities of the state and the 
development paradigm In this lay the 
Indian ‘experiment’ of a culturally com¬ 
posite State and nation-building. It has 
clearly not worked out. largely because it 
failed to generate jobs and opportunities 
for the deserving young and the helpless 
pool. Hence the turning to the at once 
criminalised and fundamentalist model 


PERSPECTIVES i 

based on ccmimunal and ‘rdig^out* ifs-i 
peals, rekindling in the 'Hiodu' ariwi 
dormant radri prejudice and oonuBimai’' 
bigotry, also plying upon aentiments ol|, 
avarice and jealousy vis-a-vis the XMlMRi*, * 
the Sikhs, the Muslims and the Chrirt w ': 
perceived as having fared fiur better than 
the poor and illiterate and badnevd/ 
‘Hindu*. It is thus that the ‘ p ee u do-' 
secularism’ of the Congress and odber^ 
‘secular* parties U being met by 
pseudo-nationalism of the BIP, ptodac- ] 
ing in its wake a chauvinist mood among,, 
the Hindu middle classes (ei|Mressed in^ 
t«ms of an anti-minority neurosis) and j 
feelings of antagonism and hostOhyii 
among the larger masses (translated into ; 
acts of vandalism and loot and anon).. 
There is no doubt that ‘minority com- ' 
munalism’ has played its role in tiw eio- 
sion of faith in a pluralist democracy. <hi 
that Advani may have a p(^. But bdi^ ' 
the use of mincHity commurulism by the 
Congress and some other parties has been 
a distorted view of ‘democracy*, viz. the 
calculus of votes which is predsriy what 
has also inspired the HIP'S acoeptanoe ei 
the VHP Unc 

There is need to rethink the whole 
mechanistic irterpreuttiem of‘Mbstminster- 
style representative democracy which 
reduced the search for freedom and digri- 
ty for the people to thinking of them as 
mete numbers. Such a modd of democracy 
worked so long as there vna an in-built 
pluralism within the electoral calculus 
which is what prevailed under the ‘urn* 
Inella* organisation of the Indian National 
Congress. (Secularism in India has been 
an umbrella ccmcept texTb foUowing the 
‘sarva dharma samabhavif ideology, not 
an organic evolution in whidi the state 
emerged as the principal vehicle of history; 
imposing its wili—and its appeal to the 
mass of the people—on traditional dites 
and organisations.) It is of course true that 
it was the pluralist and muki-centred and 
multi-cultural backdrop that made India 
so easily adopt the democratic nmdel of 
a modern state' But central to this ‘fit* 
betweoi Indian tradition and Indian 
modernity was the role of a unique struc¬ 
ture of institutions and leadership that 
was provided by the Congress. 

Ibd^’s Congress—or rather the Con¬ 
gress since the Emergency—seems to haw 
given up this composite heritage and gone 
for a sheer nuunipulation of numbers 
utKkr a situation of growing unpopularity 
and increasing challenge to it from 
opposition groups and parties and 
‘movements’ which should haw been ac- 
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in « democracy but was unfor- 
iteiy not accepted by the Congress 
Indira Gandhi and since 
The turning away from the Nehruvian 
is not confined to economic think- 
h extends- also to the social and 
ural domain. Central lo this turning 
has been globalisation of the 
and centralisation of the polity, 
:h undermining the multi-cultural, 
titi-iegional and endogenous model of 
stale that also both (x-omoted and 
feguaided indigenous enterprises and 
ilb and sought to put in place an 
lous model of science and tech- 
Starting with the latter phase of 
lira Gandhi, getting consolidated 
Rajiv Gandhi and drifting under 
imha Rao, there has been a moving 
from this model, inherent in that 
il also was a non-religious approach 
culture and to social policy, giving 
ial voice to the historically disadvan- 
and currently vulnerable groups— 
SCs, SB and Backwards on the one 
lhand uid the minorities on the other It 
lb this very appeal of the Congress model 
pn which the RSS and VHP and of laie 
die BJP have trained their guns, vi/, its 
‘pampering' of these sections. And yet it 
was this special relationship between the 
ruling party and the various ‘minorities’ 
(the Muslims and Christians are not the 
only minorities in India) despite the 
continuing insecurity and sense of in 
justice among them that has enabled this 
socially fragile polity to survive as a 
(femocracy. 

Unfortunately, it was the Congress itself 
that, given its basic flaw (shared by most 
ruling structures in the third world) of not 
being prepared to step dosvn from power 
when the wind was blowing against it, 
destroyed the unique institutional and 
ideolo^cal enterprise that it had launched 
in the annals of recent history. In 1975, 
faced by the rising tide of discontent 
against it, it had imposed the Emergency. 
In 1983-84 again, faced by a series of set¬ 
backs at the state level and evidence of 
growing disenchantment of its traditional 
vote banks (in particulai the scheduled 
castes and the Muslims) and thus the pro¬ 
spect of losing in the general elections in 
1985, Indira Gandhi began using the 
tenununBl card’ in a much more ferocious 
and brutal manner than had usually been 
the case, first in Punjab and Kashmir and 
then by invoking in the ‘Hindu heartland’ 
deep anxiety about national unity and 
survival. The momentous sacrilege of 
the Golden Ikmple and all that fol¬ 
lowed became only a precursor of the 
macabre mass hysteria of the kar sevaks 
that destroyed the Babri Masjid at 
Ayodhya. 

There is not much difference between 


the communalised Congress under 
Indira Gandhi and the anti-Mandal, pro- 
Mandir metamorphosis of the BJP under 
L K Advani. Indebl the former sowed the 
seeds that the latter has reaped. The Con¬ 
gress, even under the ruthless Indira 
Gandhi, had just not enough background 
of experience or ideological training for 
carrying out a communal agenda as had 
the RSS-based Jan Sangh and later the 
BJP. Also, there is a world of difference 
between playing the ‘communal card' 
within the system (using Punjab-—and the 
Sikhs—as a foil) and letting loose rebgious 
freni^ against the Muslims (against whom 
an undercurrent of suspicion and animosi¬ 
ty had in any case existed among large 
segments of Indians) and in the process 
shifting the very basis of politics. From 
pluralism to hegemony, from multi- 
ethnicity to mono-theism, from an affii- 
mation of diversity to an assertion of 
uniformity and the centrality of one faith 
and one belief system presented in the 
franieivork of a dominant ‘religion’, more 
like what happened in semitised societies 
ol the west before the Reformation and 
in Islamic theocracies.^ 

What the mass hysteria of the kar 
sevaks achieved in Ayodhya is not a mere 
destruction of a shrine (there is evidence 
to suggest that the shrine was not just 
Muslim). Something far more basic took 
place at Ayodhya—a massive assault on 
the very foundations of Indian culture and 
civilisation, its very identity, lO lansknti, 
the very tradition and inheritance that 
these kar sevaks and their political leaders 
thought they weie upholding. 

What Advani and company represent 
IS indeed an effort to semitisc Hinduism, 
the most non-semitic of aO cultures, an 
effort to catch up with the Semitic north 
just as Rajiv Gandhi was tiying to catch 
up with the technological north Both 
have togethei undermined the indigenous 
basis of Indian culture and polity. In 
Narasimha Rao both strains—the com¬ 
munal and the technological--meet. 

I have argued earlier^ that, paradoxical 
as it may sound, technological elitism of 
the educated Indian middle class and the 
communal elitism of the Biahminic class 
converge to create a homogenised and 
hegemonical structure of power and 
authority, bodi undermining the pluralist 
democracy through which this eclectic 
civilisation had found its political expres¬ 
sion. It IS a convergence that will generate 
both class-based confrontations and 
religion-based civil wars. How India will 
survive this dual onslaught remains to he 
seen. 1, for one, doubt if it can. Not the 
India we have known. 

There is only one saving feature. 
Indians are not at bottom ‘religious’ 
people, the way that term is understood 


in the VHP lexicon, nor does Intfilfk na¬ 
tional heritage as a society and a dviliu- 
tion recognise any religion. So-called 
Hinduism too (so-called because it is not 
an Indian term, only handed down to us 
by Furopean Onentalists) is not a religion 
with an identity that is ‘religious’. You 
walk into any /illage and knock at any 
house and ask the person’s identity. He 
oi she will never identify himself or herself 
as a Hindu: the only identity one will find 
will be of a ‘jati’ or of belonging to a 
village or a ‘muhalla’ thereof. Caste is far 
more central to Indians’ identity than 
religion except perhaps for the Muslims 
or the Christians (and more recently the 
Sikhs) but evai this is doubtful. Increas¬ 
ingly thc.sc lattei too identify themselves 
in caste or geographical terms. The great 
thing about the basic ‘Hindu’ heritage is 
not only that it is itself pluralistic but that 
It imparts this plurality to other (‘non- 
Hindu’) communities toa What the VHP 
and latter-day BJP presents to Indians is 
so un Indian, indeed so un-Hindu. 

Nor can the BJP provide a composite 
and all-encompassing framework (as the 
Congress did) that can open out to the 
dispersed social strata suffering from both 
traditional and modern inequities, not 
even within the ‘Hindu’ fold, fiwidcd the 
institutional framework ol representative 
democrai-v (howevei weakened) survives, 
BJP has no future. I-oIlowing its mutation 
from a poliiital party to a theological 
‘movement’, it is fast ceasing to be a party 
with a future. It has a future unty if it can 
impose a tlieocratu authoritarian state on 
the dispersed and impressionable masses 
of India, with the willing submission of 
the educated and ‘enlighlencd’ middle 
classes This is not beyond (he realm of 
possibiliiv We should have no illusion 
about the nature and proclivities of the 
Indian people, including the masses. The 
great weakness of Indians who have failed 
to create a new ideological framework for 
a distinctive future for themselves is that 
they can be swayed by all kinds of cur¬ 
rents and cross-cun ents. They can also be 
swayed by religious frenry, by feelings 
of hatred and vengeance against the 
Muslims, a gullible people available as 
much for the morbid appeal of religious 
chauvinism as for the sane appeal of 
brotherhood and the ‘bonds* that tie us 
all, old and young, men and womex. 
the upbeat and the downtrodden, diverse 
communities and ca.stes. Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and Christians. 

The tragedy of the posl-lndira Gandhi, 
posi-Advani Indian is that he is so adrift, 
so insecure, so gullible, so uncertain about 
himself as well a.s about the future that 
awaits him. So much available to ‘do as 
others do’, dance as they dance, kill as they 
kill. In some ways a culture that is half- 
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•heiv, lialf*dieamiiig. rather numb and 
pasHve. Lacking a leadership that can 
draw on his innm balance and sanity for 
creating a balanced and sane future for 
him. he could well be used by people who 
have gone mad (as did the km sevak 
leaders at ^lodhya) to make him turn 
violent and mad too, and this time not 
just in a meroenary and a moral sense as 
when he is hired for some mafia opoa- 
tion. but rather in a sense that sounds 
eminently moral and elevating. 

The cult of violence that has of late 
taken hold of the operating political 
process is based on a combination of 
criminality bom out of economic and 
social marginalisation and righteousness 
based on being blown over by one ‘cause’ 
or another (alongside, of course, a small 
streak of revolutionary violence indulged 
in by people convinced that it is only 
through a vident overthrow of the system 
that a more just and genuinely democratic 
social order can be brought about). The 
assumption that a democracy would 
generate less violence than an autocracy 
works only so long as it retains its 
representative and its non-discriminatory 
character (which is what we in India have 
meant by secularism), which entails a rela> 
tionship of mutuality both between the 
rulers and the ruled and, in a plural 
society, between diverse social groups and 
communities. Once this gives place to a 
relationship of antagonism and antipathy 
and the system is unable to mediate in 
situations of conflict in a manner that is 
seen to be on the whole fair and unbiased, 
the road to confrontations and violence 
opens up. And as the state itself moves 
from a political to a ‘law and order’ 
response, and as the diverse constituents 
themselves are made to feel antagonistic 
towards each other, the democratic pro¬ 
cess itself (i e, the process of representing 
diverse interests) turns violent. Lacking 
timely interventions by state and the 
decline of its legitimacy, the very pluralism 
on which it had based its model of gover¬ 
nance turns turbulent and increasingly 
dissonant. It is in such an emerging 
vacuum of both authority and the 
political process that insurgent militancy 
of both the left and right varieties move 
in, with the state virtually withdrawing 
from the social arena. All that it can then 
rely on is more and more firepower and 
even this does not work in certain situa¬ 
tions as happened as in Ayodhya on 
December 6, 1992. 

That such an erosion of the authority 
and mediating capacity of the state 
through an active political process works 
out better for communal and ‘religious’ 
groups than for socially radical and 
revolutionary movements is the principal 
lesson of Ayodhya for those among the 


diverse democratic and human ri^ts 
groups that have so far made the sute the 
main target of their struggles. VMe also 
need to bear in mind that, unlike the 
movonents for social justice and self- 
determination, the communal and 
‘religious’ movements also entail the 
undoing of a democratic and civil polity 
and thus of the very spaces from which 
more radical movements hope to trans¬ 
form the nature of the state. There is no 
question that the bourgeois state tends to 
be repressive and exploitative vis-a-vts the 
struggling masses and to that extent musf 
be both exposed and foi^ht against. All 
I am arguing against is the erosion and 
de-tegitimisation of the slate and its 
institutional fabric, espedally that part of 
it which has sustained social pluralism and 
ethnic and regional diversity. There are 
many other forces that are alM seeking to 
undermine the authority and centrality of 
the state in the processes of nation¬ 
building and development, such as the 
thrusts towards globalisation of the 
economy and homogenisation of culture 
and communications. It is this simul¬ 
taneous attack by both internal and ex¬ 
ternal forces on the republican state that 
those of us who are involved in providing 
a sweeping critique of the modern state 
need to bear in mind.* 

Looked at in this way, the carnage of 
December 6 provides a grim warning 
sounded by history to the contemporary 
generation, urging it to reflect on the 
prevailing confusion among the political 
and intellectual elite which has made it 
practically suspend the political process 
and erode its institutional base for more 
than 15 years now. And it has consequent¬ 
ly allowed various forces to prosper which 
have used the very domain of pluralist 
politics to pronounce a nemesis of 
pluralism. Ana hence of the very founda¬ 
tions of Indian civilisation. 

In July 1976, one year after the imposi¬ 
tion of the Emergency, I had written an 
article entitled “Restoring the Political 
Process’’,’ convinced as I was that the 
Emergency represented a breakdown in 
the political process. Since then I have 
continued to feel that the pr^itical process 
has largely remained weak and a(f Aodsh 
and has never been restored to its fulness. 
The various Experiments’ in coalitional 
politics tried by opposition parties have 
not helped much in this respect either. If 
anything they have created greater con¬ 
fusion and allowed political authority to 
be replaced fay bureaucratic dominance 
over the polity (as some of us found out 
during the Nittionai Front government in 
1989-90). 1 have, since 1976, continued to 
argue for restoration of the political pro¬ 
cess. The situation now is. and has been 
for the last several )cars, far more serious. 


Fur from restoring the institutional qiOdtIv 
of the democratic political proceOk Mc j 
the ordinary expecution from the 
that it will resolve major issues throogv* 
political dialogue and negotiations an' 
play a mediating role in the same has IM, 
belied. This is true of both issues Sk 
Punjab, Kashmir, Assam and odter majo $ 
unresolved matters affecting the intcfrtt., 
of the state and in respect of threats U 
the basic framework of a pluraHsi 
democracy as posed by cormnunal partial 
and ‘movements’. This failure on the pur ', 
of the state came through most vividly IH<(‘ 
the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjkr' 
issue resulting in the carnage at Ayodhyt.' 
on December 6 and the after-efTecn' 
thereof throughout the country. Tbr- 
resulu have been there for everyone to see. 
Here too, there was an increasing shift^ 
from exercising the duly expected role of' 
the government through the political 
process to relying on the despatch rrf' 
paramilitary forces—and even this did not 
work. (In fact, over time, this reliance, 
on police and paramilitary forces and 
increasing dependence on them for 
solving what are basically political 
issues has also produced a considerable 
corruption and criminalisation of these 
forces too, as also their growing com- 
munalisation as was evident in Ayodhya 
on December 6.) 

While continuing to enlist all demo¬ 
cratic forces for restoring the political 
process and the basic institutions that sus¬ 
tain it, the time may also have come for 
us to re-think our whole approach to 
‘secularism’, to the extent to which we can 
allow the pluralist model to be used, 
especially 1^ obscurantist forces in the 
name of ‘religion’ or even in the name of 
‘secularism’. We need to reconsider the 
whole model of secularism that we had 
adopted, namely, the 'sarva dharma 
samabhava' perspective on it. With the 
erosion of the institutional framework of 
a pluralist detttocracy. the notion of ‘sarva 
dharma’ has degenerated into just otw 
‘dharma*, namely, the Hindu dhturma. We 
had reason not to adopt the western con¬ 
ception of secularism based on a comideie 
separation between religious authority 
and secular power, between the realm of 
god and the realm of Caesar. Given the 
poly-ethnicity of our culture, such a 
polarised and dualistic view of religion 
and politics was not adopted by us, 
and rightly so. But. as I have argued 
elsewhere*, Gandhi’s conception of 
‘sarva dharma samabhava’ as a basis of 
the state has, in the hands of lesser 
mortals, backfired. Time has come for us 
to exorcise the ghost of god from the prac¬ 
tice of politics. 

One final word addressed to the 
Muslims who, it is quite clear, are having 
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MQ bear the mun brunt of the impending 
IpiDlarisalion of the Indian state and 
■ aoaety, the increasing mass appeal of 
I Hindutva, and the possible alienation and 
Illusion of the Muslims from the 
|'’‘secular’ polity It is time they too gave up 
i'a religious approach to their survival in 
1 Ihr present and prospects in the future lb 
I some extent the Muslim leadership is also 
responsible for the state in which the 
mass of the Muslims are today placed— 

! insecure, fearful, willing to buy peace at 
any cost. This diminution in their self- 
I confidence and dignity and growth in 
their sense of humiliation and let down 
cannot be undone except by their seeking 
religious salvation without having to ask 
for protection and support from the state 
it IS only if they participate fully in the 
democratic process and define their needs 
and concerns in socio-economic, educa 
tkmal and other livelihood terms (in terms 
of jobs and othei opportunities) that they 
will be able to restore their faith in 
themselves and in the country in which 
! they have, by choice, chosen to live and 
' prosper 

Advani has been right in accusing the 
minorities of minority communalism it 
U the task of the minonties not to allow 
, him and his party to make this a giound 
for fomenting majority communalism I 
happen to beheve that the conceptions of 
majority and minority are idien to India’s 
pluralist culture ^ The sooner the 
Muslims stop nurturing minority politics 
and use that as a basis for seeking state 
, patronage, the sooner they will be able to 
expose the politics of ‘Hindutva’ And sur- 
I! vive in this piedominantiv “Hindu” 
I society. 

Notes 

1 I have argued this case in my ‘ Wh> Mas India 
Been DemocraiK'’’ in Stale Agaimt Demo 
cmiy, 1988, Ajanta Publications New Delhi 

2 These is another difierenix between the 

! Congress’s exploitation of communal and 
religious sentiments for mainlv electoral 
reasons and ihe BJP's use of religion against 
the Muslims Unlike the C ongrevs, ihr BJP 
IS a predominantly upper caste dominaied 
party It is thus not just anti Muslim and 
I anii-Chnstian, ii is also ami Dahl and ami 
I Backward Class it is thus inheremlv 
f undemocraiic 

i 3 See my ‘Class and Communalism in India’ 
I in MitKS end the People, 1989, Vol II, 
. pp 467-79, Aianta Publications, New Delhi 
I 4 S« my ‘Stale and Statelessness in Our Time', 
I Economic and Political Weekh, Annual 
I Number, 1992 

i s ‘Restoring the Political Process' Seminar. 
January 1976 

6 Sec my ’The Moment of Iruih’, /he Hin 
dusian Times, December 21, 1992 
i 7 For an elaboration of this theme, see my 
^ paper on ‘Ethnicity’, reproduced in my Jfe 
I Ihmkmg Development, 1988, Ajanta Publica 
I lions. New Delhi 
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Development of Science in Japan 

V Govindan^ulu 
A D DaiiHHlanui 

The Fomiatioii of Science in Japan ^Building a Research llradition) by 
James R Bartholomew; \hle Univerdty Press, New Haven and London. 1989; 
pp XVII + 371, price not stated. 


THE building of a scientific tradition in any 
country is subject to the demands of push 
and pull mechanisms of marto forces. Sub¬ 
ject to these forces of national and inter¬ 
national origins, building a scientiric tradi¬ 
tion encompasses several subsystems such as 
institution building, training of manpower, 
recruitment and placement (all called as 
human resources development (HRD)); 
allocation of funds and resources in accor¬ 
dance with the thrust of research areas and 
finally integration of national knowledge¬ 
base with intertmtional scene on competitive 
terms. 

This book, illustrates lucidly the history 
of the formation of science in Japan that 
led to the building of a strong research tradi¬ 
tion since the beginning of the 17th century. 
It is divided into nine chapters supplement^ 
by elaborate notes, figures and references. 

The defeat of Japan in the second work) 
war raised many a serious criticism on the 
effectiveness of the Japanese research The 
criticisms came both from Japanese and 
foreign scientists. Feudalism and appren¬ 
ticeship system that bound men to their 
supervisors were considered as some of the 
main inhibitors to the original research and 
development (R and D). Further, capitalism 
in Japan was trailing behind capitalism in 
Europe due to which reason state interven¬ 
tion was sought. As a result of which science 
and tcchnolt^y (S and T) in Japan became 
dependent on the state and thus their natural 
dewlopment was distorted. The survival of 
baneful influence of castes (factions) beyond 
the overthrow of the (Japanese) feudal 
system was considered another reason that 
killed individual's initiatives. 

Science was imported to Japan from 
Europe at the instance of government as a 
commodity mostly in the period after the 
Meiji Restoration (]8(>8). This was furthei 
facilitated by the then dominant Confucian 
intellectual tradition which was somewhat 
liberal and tolerant towards new ideas. As 
a process of imitation, at the first instance, 
Japanese made little distinction between 
science and technology. Decision-makera in 
the government avoided debates on the 
nature and characteristics of science 
Japanese scientists supported the agenda of 
recruiting men to science building institu¬ 
tions for teaching and leseaich and develop¬ 
ing bureaucratic structures to manage As 
professionalisation of $ and T management 
look roots in the west, notably in Germany, 
the Japanese also tried to imiute it. Tlw 
questions like whether science should be 


housed in universities or in separate institu¬ 
tions were hotly debated. The classical scien¬ 
tific revolution in Europe during 16-17th 
centuries began with physics whereas it was 
medicine in case of Japan. 

Official Hostility to Moolkn Scilncl 

During the Tokugawa period. Japan was 
isolated from the outside world. Political 
affairs were controlled by warrior officials 
and semi-literate bureaucrats who opposed 
intellectualism of any son including the 
western style of scientific study and research. 
Relatively few institutions with permanent 
support existed for scholarly activities. 
Tradition of authoritarianism by teachers, 
influenced by Confucianism, promoted 
secrecy and sectarianism of disciplines and 
knowledge and gave little opponunity to the 
disciples for questioning. Hence the small 
scope for innovative thinking. This is 
something akin to the brahminical system 
in India. Medical science was an exception 
as it was not attached to the centres of 
authority or power, it was always closer to 
the masses and promoted excellence by com¬ 
petitive spirit. As scholarly posts were not 
attractive to the warrior classes they were 
thrown open to the public by competition. 
Rich merchant families u^ to adopt 
scholarly people to retain the competitive¬ 
ness of thrir families in scholarliness. Such 
public support gave favourable conditions 
for science to grow. During the 17th century, 
numerous technical t«ts from Chinese were 
translated into Japanese. During 18th cen¬ 
tury, technical literature was imported from 
Europe and absorbed into various streams 
in Japanese life. The first generation scien¬ 
tists came from official translators from the 
Nagasaki Medical community (mostly the 
practising physicians), astronomers, the 
samurai population, farmers and Buddhist 
priests. De^te official hostility and restric¬ 
tions of modern science in Japan during 
Tokugawa period, the roou of modem scien¬ 
tific research did take place due to socialisa¬ 
tion of production. Further, the productive 
economy led to the socialisation (univer- 
salisatkNi) of education ^ving opportunities 
to the commoners to seek employment in the 
rising fields of commerce, industry and 
trade; This also helped the decline of 
feudalism by forcing the samurai class to 
abandon its class vinues and accept modem 
education in S and T. The public policy of 
privatisation m the sense of socialisation 
(or democratisation) of knowledgehase was 
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based on the spirit of competitiveness 0^*,^ 
collaboration with the west that nuide'^ 
science to survive and grow. Whereas dKnf*> / 
ficial policy was to promote non-compsti<’ ' ''! 
tiveness often coupled with a ban on col* ‘ 
laborations with the west which tended to 
drag the growth of science > 

The formatioAof science in Japan can be ^ 
traced to certain milestones; 

(I) the publication of Zoshi, a book on in- 
ternal organs by Kyoto Physician Yamawaki >, 
Toyo in I7S9 with cross references to desertp- j 
tions given in German anatomical texts led 
to experimental medicine in Japan; (2) the .. 
interaction of Chinese-styie vaccination . 
techniques and the founding of anatomical j 
studies in Japan in 1774; (3) the publication | 
of Kaiiai Shinsho {New Book on Human . 
Disseciion) by Sugiu Gempaka in 1774; and 
the vaccination for small pox introduced to 
Hokkaido in 1807 through contacts with 
Russians. 

In 1805 Hanaoka Seishu was the world’s • 
first surgeon to excise a breast tumour under 
general anaesthesia. Philip Franz >ton 
Sidxrid, a member of a prominent Wurzburg 
family of professors of anatomy helped to 
open a small medical academy in 1820 and 
trained several Japanese in medical sciences, 
Takano Choei published, in 1832, Japan’s 
first translation of a European work on 
physiology; Homma Goencho employed 
Methoscopy in medical diagnosis in 1836. 

In 1857 a collaboration in Nagasaki bet¬ 
ween Matsumoto, a Japanese aspiring stu¬ 
dent of European medicine and Bompe Van 
Meerdervoort, a Dutch army physician, 
stimulated scientific movement in the coun¬ 
try. A full-fledged academy of European 
medicine known as Nagasaki Igaku Denshu 
Jo was opened with formal approval from 
the Tokugawa authorities. The academy 
began to offer a five-year programme with 
basic biology, chemistry and physics and 
later on founded a teaching hospital offer¬ 
ing regular courses in medical sciences. 

In 1864 A F Bauduin recommended the 
establishment of a separate academy for 
basic sciences. 

OPIUM War an Eye Opener 

During 1839-42 Opium Wir, Britain 
defeated China in an unequal conflict. This 
forced the samurai to re-examine their own 
defence needs and capabilities and the 
relevance of ballistics, metallurgy and naval 
engineering for the Japanese survival. 
Without the support of mathematical and 
physical sciences, plotting trajectories and 
casting cannons were impossible. But the 
then Wasen mathematicians in Japan were 
not responsive to the practical needs of the 
society. Some of the factors attributed to the 
negative interests towards western mathe¬ 
matics by the Tokugawa were western wwks 
on mathematic.s were not translated into 
Japanese; unlike in China, no western 
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naikian visited Japan in that period; 
(Christian school of mathematics that put 
apbasis on practical value turned the 
kusawns away from modem mathematics. 
There are certain basic themes which every 
untry should cultivate both concurrently 
sequentially to raise a strong founda- 
I fior modern scientific research such as 
ciuitment, training, socialisation of scien- 
Ks 0 e; democretisation by universalisation 
r education and community formation in 
e), two-way How and exchange of ideas 
Dss the borders and exchange of ideas in 
t^'he international scene. Japan gave due at- 
Kiention to these aspects while attempting 
‘‘Ito form the Meiji scientific community 
[Chapter 3). A doctoral level qualification 
peer review of original research contnbu- 
:ion was considered essential for scientific 
'research careers after the IRSOs 
The. internal urge for socialisation of 
itific study and research was comple- 
iRiented by the efforts of foreign professors 
in Japan and Japanese students overseas. 

8 The aim of studying overseas was to acquire 
(he tradition of research by imitation by 
association. For instance, physicist Honda 
[Kolaro created major metallurgical research 
tradition at Tohoku University following a 
*>| thiee-ycar suy at Gottingen with the physical 
chemist Gustav Ihmraanu, the founiter of 
.modem metallurgy; Ishikawa Chiyamatsu 
I helped cst^lishment of zoological research 
U Ibk^ University after a close collabora¬ 
tion with the influential Darwinian Augu.st 
Wrismann at Fieibuig: ishihara Jun made 
notable contributions to theoretical physics 
at Ibhoku after studying with Albert Eins¬ 
tein in Zurich and Arnold Sommerfeld in 
Munich; Nagai Nagayoshi worked in phar¬ 
macological chemistry at Ibkyo following 
closely upon his studies with Hoffmann; 
Thnakadate Aikitsu’s research paralleled 
those of his teacher. Lord Kelvin, and rang¬ 
ed from geophysics to magnetism; and 
Kitasaio Shibraburo discovered the plague 
bacillus and established a tradition of 
bacteriological research after having studied 
^ sia years with Koch 

FurtlKr, mentor-pupil relationship had 
clearly contributed to many such research 
endeavours. Associations with European 
mentors also shaped the scientists’ concep¬ 
tion of their roles. For example, Shibata’s 
evolution as an exclusively academic chemist 
paralleled the careers of his European 
teachers; Sakurai Joji’s career in theoretical 
chemistry was certainly influenced by the 
interest of his teacher A W Williamson in 
theory; Iknakadale’s interests in research, 
teaching and non-academic world approxi¬ 
mates Kelvin’s career pattern excqst that the 
British physicist worked with commercial in¬ 
terests on iriegrapbic communication and 
his Japanese pupil with military on air 
power; Gustav liunmann and Hon^ Kotaio 
were both interested in pure research and 
business applications; and Nagai Nagayoshi 
shared his teacher Hoffmann’s commitment 
to experimental results and their utility in 
industry 


Japmiete debates about research insti¬ 
tutions were sophisticated. Though the 
decision-makers MIowed European devdop- 
ment they always adopted the European 
models with suitable changes. The salient 
features in institution-building were the 
country’s specific needs for original research 
and industrial development. And with the 
break of war in 1914, pro-research move¬ 
ments had become a new dimension of the 
social mainstream (Chapter 4). The follow¬ 
ing were some of the early institutions 
established in Japan; western style military 
academy and Japan’s first programme for 
science education was established at 
Numazu (I8f9); The Osaka school of 
chemistry (1869); The Osaka Medical 
Academy (December IU9); The Kyoto 
Academy of Ceramics (December 1870) with 
the aim of promoting scientific techniques 
in ceramics and lacquerwaie industries; the 
imperial College of Engineering was set up 
by Ito (1877), who was instrumental in 
establishing the Tokyo University; Tokyo 
University (April 1877)—it was the first 
Japanese university that emerged from a 
combination of Tokugawa schools and acted 
as leading window for import of western 
knowledge and emerged as centre of na¬ 
tional research; the impenal College of 
Engineering was brought under Tokyo 
University (1886); During 1868-70, (he 
government wished universities to teach 
languages, mathematics, geography, scierue; 
history, medkine and Confucian studies and 
impo^ censorship on newspapers and 
books to guarantee social harmony and na¬ 
tional power, but in vain. Hence withdrawn 
soon; Tanaka proposed establishment of a 
western-style university in rural China. The 
following autonomous depanments were 
also set up by the government: the naval 
hydrographic department for coastal and 
ocean surveying (1871); the military-affiliated 
land surveying department with Civil Orien¬ 
tation (1884); the Tokyo meteorological sta¬ 
tion and Central Meteorological Obser¬ 
vatory (1875); The Home Ministry’s 
GeologKal Survey of Japan (1878); and the 
Geological Survey Institute (1882). Support 
to agricultural programmes were as follows— 
the Naito Shinjuku Testing Station (1872); 
the Mita Plant Nursery (1877); the Forestry 
Experiment Station (1878); the Tokyo Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station (1882); Drug 
Control Station (Tokyo Hygiene Institute 
(1874); and Thukomaba and Sapporo 
Agricultural College (1876). 

MLTHODS AlXnntD I-OK THAINtNO 
MANPOWfcR 

(1) Reliance on Feudal Coercion—in 1870 
relying on feudal forms of coercion, govern¬ 
ment orders were passed on all 'daimyo ter¬ 
ritories to despatch students, in accordance 
with their sire and wealth, to Kaisei Gakko. 
The strategy was made ineffectual because 
of poor preparation and insufficient student 
motivation. 

(2) Reliance on Incentives—In 1873, the 


government Rlied on inceMiva IBce gnnttni 
scholarships to motivate studems to study 
technical subjects. The incentives included 
free tuition (tuition fee paid by the govern- 
mentK free lodging and clothing allowances. 

(3) Opening of New Engineering Facul¬ 
ties—In 1887, departments of arms techno¬ 
logy and explosives were established in the 
new engineering faculties. These initiatives 
were taken to secure engineers for the 
military which was unpreeedenled in western 
countries. 

(4) Following of European Models—Prior 
to 1800 all European universities were sup¬ 
posed to pass on the received information 
but not to create new knowledge. Only in 
1827, Justus Van Leibig had built the first 
research laboratory in a German university. 
Britain had nothing comparable until I84S. 
Some expansion of faculties was considered 
indispensable only after Franco-Prussian 
war. Japan too was in a similar position in 
the mid-l9th century. 

Men'like Gaiilio, Sprat and Colbert pro¬ 
moted science in 17th century on their own 
as universities of their days were hostile to 
science; In the 18th century, science remained 
a modest component of European culture 
despite its growing reputation. Scientists 
were either wealthy or practised some other 
professions. Scientists often belonged to the 
aristocracy or the affluent rising middle 
classes. Universities continued to reflect the 
conservative views of the landed elite and 
when government support did come a.s in the 
case of Russia it was mainly as a conse¬ 
quence of the need to enhance national 
prestige; But the French Revolution brought 
radical changes to the world outlook. 
Academies began to honour scientists. 
Developments Uking place in academies, 
universities, research institutions and in¬ 
dustries in Germany and Bntain have greatly 
influenced the Japanese establishments 

The Japanese had to tackle many societal 
problems concurrently to advance scientific 
research. Some of there were: Putting down 
a civil insurrection during 1876-77, repaying 
the Samurai’s debts; universal education; 
training technicians in large numbers; con¬ 
struction of railroads; building factories; 
establishing European-ayled modem univer¬ 
sities and academies: creating mass aware¬ 
ness in modern S and 1^ introduction of 
medical care and modern public health 
system. 

Thus, development of newer iacilities. 
faculties and institutions became pan of the 
quest for generating socially useful know¬ 
ledge. Statesman like Okuma Shigenobu, in 
1884, declared that technical research should 
help the Japanese industries. The Imperial 
Univmity ordinance—1886 emphasised the 
same viewpoint. The Diet politics in 1890s 
maiked the watershed period for the 
Japanese science before second world war. 
By 1900, most of the Japanese science pro¬ 
fessors from Europe and nonh America had 
returned htmic. Gaps in basic knowledge 
that existed between Japan and Europe in 
most cases were bridged. MoWlity of 
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leachen and students from one university 
to another, following the pattern of German 
universities was considered variously as com¬ 
petitive freedom of movement and commit¬ 
ment to learning; but too expensive foi the 
Japanese to emulate further. As a pan of 
fuinUing societal needs several technical and 
applied research facilities were esublished- 
the Electro-Chemical Research Laboratory 
(1891), the Central Institute of Measures and 
\Uhghts (1903), the Fermenution Laboratory 
(1903), and the Railway Research Institute 
(1907). 

At last, tlw Japanese industry and society 
had matured enough to accord official 
patronage to sdentidc research. The unequal 
treaties were a powerful incentive to change 
in the government of Meiji Japan. These 
unequal treaties which remained in force 
during 1857-99 took away japan’s right to 
control iu own affairs. Termination of such 
unequal treaties was one of the cardinal aims 
of the Japanese government, but the US and 
Europe imposed a very high price on that. 
Japan was forced to change its entire legal 
system to look like that of the west which 
was a painful process Japan came to pro¬ 
vide official support and recognition to its 
scientific research (Chapter 5). The need for 
more research was thrust upon the ministry 
of agriculture as it was sacrificing export 
profits by failing to stress on agricultural 
research. Till 1895 most private firms were 
uninterested in research and made fewer 
demands tor it on the goveinment. But once 
they saw profits through scientific rcscaich 
they started demanding it. A Iter Japan's vic¬ 
tory over China, European facilities for in¬ 
dustrial lesMTch and sophisticated manufac¬ 
turing became less accessible to the Japanese. 
Thus, some institutions began to function 
with government support such as, the Tokyo 
Academy of 5>ciences and lokyo University 
promoted by Tanaka Fujimaro in the minis¬ 
try of education, an additional engineering 
faculty in 1886 and faculty of agriculture in 
the Tbkyo university; the Tokyo Hygiene 
Laboratory established by the ministry of 
home affairs (1874); the Bureau ot Public 
Health (1875) by the ministry of home af¬ 
fairs; the control hygiene commission (1879) 
by the ministry ol home affairs; the higher 
education council in 1897 with repiesenta- 
tions of scientists and professors and a silk 
research laboratory in 1913 A modern pa¬ 
tent system was also created by the ministry 
of agriculture and commerce. 

The Japanese research community had to 
sbrmount, in its formative years, the inherit¬ 
ed (irejudicial value systems to reach an ob¬ 
jective level of criticism and seif-cnticism on 
impersonal basis while at the same time re¬ 
taining the age old tradition of loyalty to the 
mentors (Chapter 6). Though 26 per cent of 
the faculties in medicine in Tokyo Liniversity, 
for example, was based on kinship and 
matrimonial relationship, the Japanese 
scientific community was able to strike a 
balance between the conflicting value sys¬ 
tems of decaying feudal traditions and the 


emerging sdemifk traditions. The impartial 
role played by Kitasato at the institute of in¬ 
fectious diseases in recruiting his staf(from 
all sections of Japan was an illustration in 
this direction The results at the institute 
were impressively creative—Kitasato himself 
discovered the causative agent of plague at 
Hong Kong in 1894; in 1897, Shiga Kiyoshi 
isolated the pathogen of dysentery (shiga 
bacillus) m Tokyo; Umeno Shinkichi, in 
1901, proved that a species of streptococcus 
bacteria causes lymph gland disease in 
horses; Hida Otoichi, in 1902, produced a 
diphtheria serum far superior to its pre 
decessors by adding sugar and peptone in 
burdbe culture base; and in 1905, Umeno 
developed an improved inoculation technique 
for smallpox that diluted the anti toxin by 
passing it through animal bodies before it 
was admini.stered to humans. So the first 
world war had heightened the interest in 
physical sciences in Japan. Both public and 
private sectors showed more inclination to 
spend money on science at home. It was fur¬ 
ther accelerated by the shortages of German 
goods and services (industrial chemicals, 
pharmaceutical.s, and precision instruments 
and foreign training) due to the blockade of 
Germany by Britain and France. Thus this 
was a turning point in Japanese science in 
terms of organisations, funding of indepen¬ 
dent research and applications of scientific 
results (Chapters 7-8). Kitasato's ln.stiiute 
For Infectious Diseases was brought under 
government control for meeting the war ef¬ 
forts. Physical sciences were given more em¬ 
phasis. Lstablishment of National Labora¬ 
tories in Britain, National Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards in America and the upgradalion of 
Kaiset Wilhelm Gascllschafl (KWG) net- 
woi k of laboratories in Germany were the 
world S and T trends The Japanese pro¬ 
ponents ut physics and chemistry were in 
part responding to such overseas trends 
though the domestic demands were the 
major stimuli. In 1916 the disciplines of 
physics and chemistry started their expan- 
.sion. T'he government accorded its sanction 
for founding the institute for research in 
physics and chemistry. The institute for 
i.ietal research started functioning since 1915 
and the institute for aeronautics with wind 
tunnel facility was created in Tokya In the 
univerMiies ten new chairs in technical fields 
foi advanced research and learning were 
created during the first 3 '/i years of the war. 

A series of private research institutes 
began functioning to meet the industrial 
needs of Japanese society. A few of this 
were: The Kitasato institute (1914), the 
Takada Pharmaceuticals (1915), the Sankyo 
Pharmaceuticals (1916), the Shiomi Institute 
for Phy.sics and Chemistry (1916), the 
Tokugawa Institute for Biological Research 
(1917), the Ashi Glass Applied Chemical 
Laboratory (1918), and the Tbkyo Electric 
Company's Research Laboratory for Ap¬ 
plied Physics (1918). 

Between 1914 and 1920 various bills were 
presented to the Diet calling for tax reduc- 


n 

lions, cheap credit, export subsidiei, ipMW [ 
research grants and programmet at iMe(fr< i* 
lives to the private sector to generate ii|N|t 
technical knowledge and utilise more '! 
lively the existing ones. r**{ 

The early post-war years, 1918*20, un^'j 
many changes. Public cxpeciattont riNNit|[' 
scientists' contribution had risen. The de-^j 
mand for a more active role in decisioil-', 
making in ihe Diet hy scientists regariyagi, 
scientific research and welfare of scientifkil, 
community became vocal. The govemfiieilti,| 
founded several new laboratories andl; 
research programmes for specific mistkint,-, 
such as the experimental institutions for tegi, 
(1918) and Silk industries (1919), the institurei ^ 
for Research on Nitrogen Fixation (IRNF) . 
(1918), the National Institute for Nutrition . 
Research (NINR) (1920). etc. Active col- j 
laboraiion began between the Japan’s In* '| 
siiiute for Metals Research and America's < 
Westing House Corporalipn (1917-20) and 
a system of competitive research grants was . 
introduced by Imperial Academy of Sciences ' 
(I9LV20). 

The second world war gave research 
institutions more opportunities. Military 
defeat in 1945 led to the introduction of 
reforms in research establishments. NRC wu 
disbanded, the Research Institute for Physks 
and Chemistry was legally dism em bered and 
an organisation called the Science Council 
of Japan was created in the place of the 
Imperial Academy. An American pyyskist 
named H C Kelly introduced the N^ Deal 
Philosophy in Japanese science reform pro¬ 
grammes. He insisted the scientists solve 
societal problems through applied research. 

In 1946, the Japan Communist Party, with 
the open support of a number of scientists, 
published a famous thesis criticising feudal 
remnants in science. In 1947 the inflireniiai 
physicist Fujioka Yoshio launched public 
criticism against the factionalism existing in 
science. President Dwight Eisenhover’s 
‘Atom for Peaix’ address to the United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly in December 1953 
encouraged many Japanese business and 
political personnel to import nuclear reac¬ 
tors from Britain despite the cautitm by 
many leading scientists, including the 1949 
Nobel laureate in Physics, Yukawa Hideki, 
about the excessive optimism over the un¬ 
proven technology without corresponding 
domestic research efforts. The Japanese then 
believed that the most important innovaiioiK 
and technical advances originated in some 
other country. And therefore whatever was 
proven abroad should be directly imported 
instead of attempting indigenous develop¬ 
ment. Accordingly massive impmt of foreign 
technologies including nuclear power reac¬ 
tors continued during the 1961-69 high 
growth period The October 1973 oil price 
hike brought a turning point to Japanese 
research forcing the government to expand 
its research budget, beyond any one^ expec¬ 
tations and in some areas even by 400 per 
cent. 
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i Socio-Economic Inequalities and 
1; Health Status 

H* Reema Gopal 

wlealth and Development in Rural Kerala by K P Kannan, K R Thankap* 
ppn, V Raman Kutty and K P Arvindan; Integrated Rural Ibchnology Centre, 
Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad, TWvandrum, 1991; pp 218, Rs ISO. 

wTHE health status of millions of people in load and also as to whether these 
«he world todtv is unacceptable, partkularly achievements are«^milar in all strau of 
m the developing countries. ‘Health for all society. The focus of the wn-k under con¬ 
chy 2000AD' was the slogan adopted by the sideration is on investigating the validity of 
i^ld at the Alma-Au Conference in 1978. these doubts. 

iHeallh was recognised as a fundamental en- The authors’ findings point to unequal 
kMktnent. The ‘inputs’ into the production distribution of the fruits of socio-economic 
of-health come from any sectors, of which development among the different strata of 
Hie socio-economic sector and the health society. This is reflected in high morbidity 
services sector are the most important, rates in Kerala. There is a greater prevalence 
Throughout the world there was an afTirma- of acute and infectious diseases like diar- 
Uon of the fact that primary health care is rhoea, tuberculosis, etc, in the lower socio- 
vnential to achieving an acceptable level of economic strata. The difference in morbidity 
health as an integral part of social develop- rates of the highest and lowest socio-econo- 
;Wtcnt in the spirit of social justice. mic status graphs as deffned by the authors 

' The book under review reiterates the above is of the order of ^.3 per cent. The fall in 
approach. The work which is based on a morbidity with rising socio-economic status 

i niM survey was conducted under the aegies can also be seen in the case of chronic 
pf Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP). diseases, but this is not very marked since 
ICSSP is a voluntary organisation involved these include a mix of diseases of poverty 
Ith) promoting the concept of primary health and affluence like diidietes and hypertension. 

' ctre amongst the prople of Kerala amongst In the case of physical disabilities (with a 
other things. The authors have sought to preventable component) too, there is an in- 
cstaUish linkages between the level of socio- verse relationship with the rise of socio¬ 
-economic development and the health of the economic status. As the socio-economic 
/people of rural Kerala. The data has been status improves the sanitary conditions too 
coilMed through questionnaires and infer- improve, thus contributing to a fall in mor- 
mal interviews from households and from bidity rates. The higher morbidity rates are 
individuals. The first part of the data com- a direct fuiuition of poor socio-economic 
prised aspects like demography, socio- development and poor sanitary conditions. 
, economic profile (landownership, monthly The authors are quick to point out that two- 
tacome, educational sutus and quality of thirds of the population in rural Kerala is 
housing) and environmental and sanitation poor. But even amongst the higher socio- 
Ihclors such as sources of drinking water, ex- economic strata, the ^nviionmeniar condi- 
istence of stagnant vrater in the vicinity of lions, though are better than among their 
dwellings, types of cooking devices used, ‘poor’ brethren, are yet not satisfactory. The 
Military facilities, etc. Information was also fall in death rates amongst this section of 
collect^ on age, sex, marital status, educa- population can be attributed to increasing 
tional status and health status. In the second medical intervention. Another finding is that 
I stage, a census of all types of health care the lower socio-economic strata have the 
> institutions according to ownership (govern- highest birth rates. 

‘meni or private) was conducted. According to the authors, there has been 

in spite of a low level of industrial a quantitative increase in the health service 
development and agricultural productivity, sector: but the survey points to a greater 
[ Kerala has equalled the developed countries increase in the homeopathic and ayurvedic 

j in terms of failing death rates, Mnh rates and sectors than the allopathic sector. The 

r M increased life expectancy. For example, homeopathic and ayurvedic institutions are 
Kerala’s infant mortality rate of 27 per 1,000 largely privately owned. Most of the people 

births in 1987 is comparable to that of coun- prefer going to the private sector for treat- 

tries like Korea (26). Panama (23) and meni rather than to the public health sec- 

Wigoslavia (25). Kerala’s achievements seem toi. With rising affluence more and more 
I all the mote remarkable in the light of lag- people opt for the private sector. Amongst 
I ^ng performances by other Indian states the poorer sections too there is a preference 
) and the nation as a whole Kerala had a for the private sector (43 per cent). The 

' crude death rate of 21 in 1982 as against the reasons found by the researchers such as, 

national average of 32 and a crude birth rate callousness of doctors in the government 
of 6.4 (1986) whereas India’s birth rate was health institutions: non-availability of doc- 
IS.3. But doubts have been raised whether tors, paramedical staff and medicine: all 

this is at the cost of an incragsing morbidttv point to a lack of qualitative increase. The 


public heHth inititutiom meicly offer fne 
consulution and accommodation. The poor 
pay almost the same as the better-off sec¬ 
tions of society, but they spend mote on 
transportation and consultation, and less on 
buying medicines. On the other hand 
amongst the rich there is a tendency to spend 
more on all aspens such as transport, con¬ 
sultation fees, etc, as is evident from over- 
medicalisation of even a natural pheno¬ 
menon like child birth. Most of them prefer 
caesarean sections. 

The authors point out that as far as policy 
implioations for the nation go, there is a need 
to realise that health cannot do it alone 
Socio-economic development, better sani¬ 
tary and environmental conditions, need to 
be seen as an integral part of health. Decen¬ 
tralisation of power and development plan¬ 
ning is the ne^ of the day. The rural areas 
should not be neglected vis-e-vis urtwn areas, 
as their Findings point out. Indigenous 
systems of medicine should also lx pro¬ 
moted since these are preferred for children 
and for certain types of ailments. 

The book is a comprehensive effort to 
rdale socio-economic status to health status. 
It has provided valuable information on the 
relationship of socio-economic status to 
health status. There are a very limited 
number of works in India, in which such a 
detailed empirical exercise, to link socio 
economic variables to health has been at¬ 
tempted. Without such an exercise the un¬ 
equal distribution of the fruits of socio¬ 
economic development amongst different 
strata of society would not have been evi¬ 
dent. The level of socio-economic develop 
mem reached by the people of Kerala is not 
uniform, the lower socio-economic classes 
conttnue to show death rates, binh rates and 
a morbidity pattern which arc very similar 
to the dismal national averages. 

To construct soao-economic status groups 
the researchers have not merely relied on per 
capita income but also on other factors like 
land ownership, education, etc. This is very 
essential in an investigation of this sort, since 
per capita income by itself is not a very good 
indicator of the level of affluence or poverty 
in a society. ‘Environmental factors’ like 
drinking water, housing conditions, existence 
of stagnant water, too are ifflportsutt factors 
which have direct implications for the health 
of a society and nation at large The authors 
have done well to include them in their 
investigation. 

Such a study has far-reaching social impli¬ 
cations for the nation as a whole. However, 
qualitative sibciological analysis of the data 
presented would have gone a long way in 
understanding the implications of develop¬ 
mental policies for the health of a country. 
For example, the researchers point to a high 
degree of alcohol and tobacco consumption 
amongst the poorer socio-economic strata. 
They merely present the facts and do not go 
into Its social implications. A high tobacco 
consumption could be a strategy to ward off 
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very taipriiiiig rinoe (onw point to 
the people of Ktnin beini amongn the roott 
nufaioiniilMd in imha. At another level *uch 
an analyrit would point to the tack of 
availahility of sufficient food to the people 
all over India, inspiteofall the efforts made 
by the fovemmenis to eradicate poverty. It 
ioMis one to reflect on the lopsiMnets of 
the policiet beinf follawed, and the reasons 
fw their failure. 

The study could have been enriched by ex¬ 
amining the implications of Kerala's high 
levd of female and total literacy, on the 
health of the different sockveconomic strata. 
Similarly outmigration too is a very impor¬ 
tant phenomenon in the Kerala society. 
There is a need to investigate its effect on 
the fertility levels and growth rate of the 
population. The absence of male members 
from a household has implications for 


CAUTAM VOHRA’s latest book presents a 
comprehensive analysis of the changes in 
power structure in recent years in the state 
of Maharashtra through copious interviews 
on a wide range of themes. Through this 
analysis the MLA emerges as the more 
powerful and efTicacious of the two func¬ 
tionaries m generating, bringing about and 
monitoring social transformation. 

Vohra has taken a repiesentdiive sample 
over a sixth of the Maharashtra legislators 
from all the major political parties. These 
represent 24 of the sure's 29 districts. In 
evaluating the extent of power wielded by 
the MLA, Vohra begins by demonstrating 
how the traditionally accepted legislative 
function has taken a back seat in favour of 
the development function. The reasons are 
many—one being that the bulk of the law- 
nuking function has already been taken care 
of in the past. Linked to this faaor is the 
reality that issues that demand legislation 
today are no longer simple and clear cut; 
they have assumed multilaieral proportions, 
and in framing laws under the circum¬ 
stances, a majority of the MLAs face an 
unequal task. 

The corresponding shift in the develop- 
ment function, according to Vohra, is 
welcomed by the MLAs as a challenge, as 
well as, a Springboard fpr furthering own’s 
career as a politician. He perceives among 
the interviewed MLAs an increasing inten¬ 
sity of concern for problems being faced by 
people of their respective consthuencies. 
nutched by a conspicuous lack of natioiwl 
and international perspective. This, tay* 
Vohra, is reflected in the reluctance of the 


fcnMte dtKWnn^nakiag Md atuommy. Th^ 
in turn influences the fertility levels of the 
population and their help-seeking behaviour 
inthnes of illness. 

The involvement of the people of Kerala 
in their own health care has bm overlook¬ 
ed by the authors. Since the stress of prinury 
health care is on peoples* participation, in 
their own health care, it is important to ex¬ 
amine this aspect. People's participation 
becomes all the more important in the light 
of their high levels of literacy. Natiorul 
policies and programmes have been empha¬ 
sising literacy as the key to empowering peo¬ 
ple. In the light of Kerb’s achievement on 
this front, a look at empowerment of people 
through literacy becomes doubly important. 

The book provides important guidelines 
on how soao-cconomic sutus and 'environ- 
tnenul' status should be looked at in a Held 
situation. 


MLAs to aspire to become an MP, seen by 
them as ‘being kicked upstairs’. 

Vohra observes that the rural MLAs per¬ 
form the same developmental function as 
did the first MLAs elected in t9S2. with the 
difference that the task has become so com^ 
plex todiqr that the MLAs have to adapt 
themselves to it. The power that an MLA 
wields IS thus linked to what he can do, or 
get done, with the funds at his disposal, 
within his own constituency. A comprehen¬ 
sive list of the MLAs' functions is provid¬ 
ed, with details of how they become cruaal 
factors in eiectoral pcditics. With the 
emergence of new deniands of the voters, 
akmgside the iiaditionai ones, the burden 
on the MLA has increased. At the same 
lime, the MLA’s role as a crucial link bet¬ 
ween the grassroots and the policy level- 
administrative effort, comes into sharp 
focus. The onus of localised problems falls 
on the MLA, at least to bt^n with. This also 
inspires the MLA to put in organisational 
work along non-party lines, as Vohra 
demonstrates through examples. 

The urban MLA, typified by one from 
Bombay, by contrast sees himsetf as a ‘super 
corporator'—as he does not enjoy the power 
and the prestige by comparison. However, 
to an extent an urban MLA is better placed 
when it comes to pursuing administrative 
matters with corporators and bureaucrats. 

The co-operative sector, particularly the 
sugar co-operatives, has pitied a pheno¬ 
menal role in the socio-econo m ic-political 
transformation of the sute. Vohra sees the 
co-operatives as h key which has unlocked 
doon. leading to growth and development’ 


ittd have hence become a very 
tool in the hands of the MLA. 'file ‘f 
operatives being finnly rooted in the tdS 
one who e m e r g es at a leader herein 
have neither the will nor the access to aher-'^ 
native resources to as to build up a power'*l 
base in Delhi as an MP, says V^ra. TMt 'I 
analysis immediately brings to mind the hy ^ 
and large low profile, even discomfiture of 
the Maharashtrian Mft in the national body. 

Vohra studies in detail why politkiattt|i 
prefer to be MLAs rather than MPl Most ^ 
of his interviewees replied that they wish io>, 
maintain contact with their electorate and, ‘ 
wwk with the people, which the MP can- j 
not do, as his job donands that he be in, 
Delhi on parliament business six months in , 
the year. 

Vohra observes the sharp ideological shih ' 
towards the right among the MLAs in re* I 
cent years. This, aoemding to the author, hu i 
made the legislative body more repsesen- '■ 
tative of the people, as it indicates a grow¬ 
ing concern for issues neglected by the earlier ' 
representatives. He mtribules it to the Hindu . 
psyche having been lahen for granted for the 
past two decades or sa ‘Hb talk positiudy ' 
of the Hindus has been considered infra d^ 
bigoted, nanow-minded, if not worse: This 
is ...pseudo secularism, which sniffs at any , 
and all Hindu practices, if not revlla 
them: bhoomi puja, bhajans, eoconui 
breaking ceremony, all sim|de practices 
which are a matter of faith among the com¬ 
mon people" 

Vohra also traces the change in socio¬ 
economic background of the new poiitkal 
elite, and finds that more and more 
legislators today belong to the professionai 
classes, as against the landed aristocracy of 
the past, and thus reflect more faithfully the 
aspirations of the people in faa, a substan¬ 
tial number of the non-Congrets MLAs arc 
full-time politicians and devote a con¬ 
siderable part of their day to tackling the 1 
grievances of their voters. | 

At the same time no change is observed i 
with regard to the caste/oommunity factor, ! 
which remains the predominant considera¬ 
tion for issuing election tickets. The same 
is the case with the voting pattern of the 
deciorate 

Through his comprehensive and well il¬ 
lustrated analysis. Vohra concludes that the 
politicians during the Nehru era and those 
today are twq distinct species. Ifet, in ail 
fairness to this unique theme, the book | 
should have also included some interviews 
of MPs as well. 

Nevertheless, the book would constitute 
impoiiani reference material in several con¬ 
texts: the uncritical acceptance of the 1 
Westminster model which is increasingly 
being questioned, the expected trend tmmnh , 
decentralisation of power, and the rising J 
awareness among the people of their rights. I 
to as to demand increasing leveb of accoun¬ 
tability. to name but a few. 


Political Elite in Maharashtra 

Pulakeslii 

The New PoUtiiml Etthe —^MLAn vs MPa tqr Gautam Vohra; Dqfa Putdishing 
House, Delhi; pp 184. 
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All excellent track record.. 



Expanding pulp manufacturing c:apacity 

to save foreign exchange and enhance profitability. 


AlMdlBgapadaltypeperBiBiiiliMtiiter, PudumjecPulpA Paper Mills Ud.. 
baa ambarl^ on m expmioo-cm-nodeniiaBtioB pro^amoe at a total 
outlay of Ra. ItOOIaea. Tbe project involveasetliiijKupof a 12,000TPA pulp 
mill baaed oa jute waste/cottoB ttaler/^agi/bBgnBe as raw material end 
inetallaboe of balaaeinjt esuipRMOt to modaraiae tbe production line. 

Chi coaoplatiloD. the project will raiae tbe Coapeny*s pulp maoufaeiunng 
cafMNrity U>22,000IT A andreeiilt in aubataotiai aavio^ of forei jp eecbanjie 
every yaar. 

Modniaatioa of tbe production Ubc would help the Compeny to di veratfy 
ila product mix and enable it to mdie more velue added papers. 

Further, aince pqiera containing 75% or more of pulp made of jute/bagane 
are eMnpledbom exaae duty, it w<Hiid aleo reauJt ina aubataatiai inereaM 
in the Company's proOtafaiUty. 

TebUc Imae ef 10.2S,O0e faulty Sbw«s af Ra, 10 each at a premlMi ef 
lU 190 per abare asgregaU«i Rs.2040,00,000 lacladlag a pnfcKaiM 
oflar taNRIs, ObaraboMcn aad Empleyeea of tbe Camp aa y. 

HIGHUGHTS 

COMPdJfY 

O A well aeUblithed, profit making, dividend paying compeny. 

O Sophialicated frint with computer besed and miaoproeeaaor baaed 
controla. 

O One of India's most verMtile paper producem with a string of piooeenng 
achievements. 

O Wide range of high value added i^amaity pepera indudM Greaaeproof 
and Olasaine Papers, Teli^nter P^ier. Pine W^te Paper. 0|mque 
Lamaneting Base Paper. Base Paper for Silicone Coating Security Piq;>ers 
like Exdae Banderol, Impreaaed Stamp and Paaaport Paper, etc. 

O Tbe firat paper plant in India and one of tbe flret few paper plants in the 
world to in^l anaerobic digeetion proceas for treatment of eluent 
waale water. (Selected a model umi for Case Study under fte llmted 
Nations Envircntnental Programme). 


O Impreaoive finaBcial tradi record of ccnsisteat fourth, (For the yeer 
endedSJstMardi, 1092.Crraes Revenue* Rs.7B. 76 crorea, ProOtlMfore 
Dep.. InlereM nd Tax • Rs. 19.29 crurea, Net Worth • Ra. 3l.(B croraa, 
EPS- Rs. 2089). 

ATTRACTIVE OFTER 

O Offer Price of Rs. 200 per diere es against tbe market price of Re. 335 
(quoted on the Bombay Slodi Exchange 0077.11.92). 

O Listmgrn Bombay, Cdcutta, Macbaa, Delhi and PuneStock Bxchangos. 

RISK FACTORS 

O Tbe capitid coat cf tbe project is based on cunent pricea and may be 
stdijed to unforeecn changes. 

O tbe cost of imports may vary with fluctuation in marital price and 
exdiaoin rales. 

P Tbe eompeny's operations are subject to normal competitive pressures. 

O IntarvMingdevelopineotstillloainmenceinealofcoBUDerahlproduction 
may delay fxroject and/or its profitability. 

O OiBgee in Government policy. Buamees cycles, etc may have beanng 
on company's operations. 

41 the Conipmiy does not recefva the minifnjm Bubacription amount ot 90% 

of ttm Hmua induding devoNement of underwrttara wttNn 120 days from the 

data of openino of tha lesua, the Comparty shall refund entire aubecription 

amount wHNn 8 daye, with intorest for delay beyond 76 days as per Sec. 

73oftheCompaniee Act, 1856. 

Application Forms (induding NRIs) available 
at Head Office of Company 

ISSUE OPENS FOR 
NRIs & INDIAN PUBLIC 
ON 7TH JANUARY, 1893. 


Lead Maiaoim to tte iMus 


Tha Induatrtal OadH 4 
I Invaatoiant CwporoHon 
of India LM. 

Uaelunl BanMng OMticn, 
183, fitobbty Rodamaflon, 
BonihaydOOON 


JBiNSBt 


SBtC^Hal 

MukeliLM. 

202. Mtiiar Tower r. 
CuflaPvede. 
Bombay 400 006. 


Co-Managara to toe iHua 

GTTIBMNCO AMXGnndliyiBinli 

ItatiMnI Bnldno DliMon, Madwil BaUtig DKMon, 

!93, Di. 0 N. RMd. ao,MMMandNRM<. 

Bomb,, 400001. Bombiy 400001. 


AMsaatotoaUaM 
IChampaklai In matin rntt 

{Pbiafi^ CenauKM toy Lti. 
llFtogantChambera. 
NarknmPdnt. 

Bonibny400 021. 


gnbumjee $nlp 
Sc gaptr mua Itb. 

Regd Olfics : Thergaon, Puna 411 033. 
Head Office : Jatia Qumbers, 

60, Dr. V. B. Gandhi Marg, Bombay 400 023. 

A tradition ofaxcoUance 
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_____ SPECIAL ABTICIJS 

Conjunctural Community: Co mmunis m in 

Malabar, 1934-1948 


Dilip M Menon 

This paper seeks to explore social relations in north Malabar in the period betwe&t 1934 and 1948 and the 
attempts of Congress socialism and subsequently communism to resolve the problem of caste inequality in tint 
region. The one theme unifying these endeavours was the aspiration towards creating a community of equals. 
It will be argued here that the idea of community represents an aspiration and not an achieved entity; communities 
are always in the process of formation without reaching realisation. There can only be corqunctural creations 
of community when a temporary balance is achieved between diverse irulividual initiatives. 

Thu paper looks at the creation of one such conjunctural community when the aims of communist poUtiad 
activity, the aspirations for land and equality among low caste agricultural labourers and the need for latulowners 
to get cultivators for their lands in the context offood shortage following the second world war all came togethv. 


COMMUNITY: A word ihai carries ihe 
radical hope of egalitarianism as well as the 
hint cf a hidden, enforced consensus. 
Deplojied in political rhetoric it seeks to blur 
differences and create unity, and yet, para¬ 
doxically it is difference and inequality 
which lies behind its imagining. This paper 
seeks to explore social relations in north 
Malabar in the period between 1934 and 
1948. and the attempts of Congress socialism 
and subsequently communism lo resolve the 
problem of caste inequality in the region. 
The one theme unifying these different 
endeavours was the aspiration towards 
creating a community of equals. It will be 
argued here that the idea of community 
represents an aspiration and not an achieved 
entity; communities are always in the pro¬ 
cess of formation without reaching realisa¬ 
tion. Moreover, there can only be conjunc- 
tural creations of community when a tempo¬ 
rary balance is achieved between diverse in¬ 
dividual initiauves ' This paper looks at the 
creation of one such conjunciumt commum- 
ty when the aims of communist political ac¬ 
tivity, the aspirations for land and equality 
among low caste agricultural labourers, and 
the need for landowners to get cultivators 
for their lands in the context of food shor¬ 
tage following the second world war all came 
together. It was a fragile coalescence. The 
radicalism of cuhivators, the pragmatic prac¬ 
tice of the party, the innate conservatism of 
landowners, and ultimately, the desire of the 
state to quell any rural militancy pulled in 
different directions. 

In north Malabar a community cf sub- 
sisience had been negotiated between domi¬ 
nant landowners and cultivators. Settlement 
tended to be centred on the matrilineal 
households of the Nayars (Hharavadus') 
which controlled wastelands arid forests, and 
had a near monopoly over wet lands. This 
seemingly absolute power was mitigated by 
several factors which prevented an uncon¬ 
ditional exercise of authority. In the years 
before the depression, the availability of land 
and the high prices of cash crops lite pepper 
and coconut provided opportunities to small 


.cultivators producing for export. The pro- 
nts from exports, the availability of credit 
from diverse sources and, ultimai^, the fact 
that tharavadus needed to secure cultivators, 
gave the latter a degree of independence. The 
ability of the tharavadus, with their wetlands 
and granaries, to provide subsistence, in a 
r^ion defideni in food, arbitrated between 
the independence of cultivators and the 
authority of a tharavadu. The onset of the 
depression set askew the delicate balance in 
which the profits from a flourishing cash 
crop economy had allowed for imports of 
scarce foodgrains. Moreover, the buoyant 
prices had kept afloat a class of independent 
small cultivators. A crash in prices combined 
with the decline of international demand 
precipitated a crisis of food at one level, and 
undermined the position of the small culti¬ 
vator at another. There was an enforced shift 
towards subsistence cultivation, underscor¬ 
ing the dependence of cultivators on domi¬ 
nant tharavadus for land, credit and grain. 

Impact of the Depression 

The boom in the prices of cash crops in 
the 20s was match^ by the enthusiastic 
response of cultivators. The lesurvey of 
Malabar in 1936 revealed that between 1900 
and 1930, almost two lakh acres of land had 
been brought under pepper and coconut 
with a sudden spurt in the late 20s when the 
prices of pepper and coconut had peaked.^ 
Then came the unexpected crash in the prices 
of these crops which had created fortunes 
overnight. Heavy crops of pepper built up 
in Malabar, and exports dKlined. 

Fbpper cultivators used to swings in prices 
continued to expand cultivation till 1933, lit¬ 
tle realising that this was a more severe and 
long-term crisis.’ The random cultivation 
of pepper on homesteads md along the 
foothills in the north and north-east of 
Chirakkal and Kottayam had been unable 
to face the more systematic and economic 
cultivation on plantations in the East Indies. 
Similarly, individual coconut gardens of 
small farmers could not stand up to the com¬ 


petition from Ceylon whom coconut plan 
tations were able to place the commodity OB 
the market at a lower price.* Far the first 
time, cuhivators in Malabar turned whotty 
to the cultivation of subsistence crops awf 
cultivation advanced to the poorer margins 
of land. 

Cultivators still needed gre e n manure 
which had to be for^^ from the privue 
forests owned by individual families. Since 
the owners of the forest could not rmiK rent 
from the pathetic amount of giain produced, 
they resorted to curtailing customary rightt 
of collecting manure and firewood, and 
making these conditional on p^rment of 
levies. Another sphere of the erosion of the 
rural community vras in the inability of 
tharavadus to iKovide credit at a time wha 
ail other sources of credit seemed to be dry¬ 
ing up.’ Moreover, with the onset of the 
depression, dominant tharavadus inCreuing- 
ly began to exact 'feudal levies’ from their 
tenants over and above the rent.* Thcae 
levies involved an octra share of the crop (hir¬ 
ing the harvest, gifts, and tokens of depen¬ 
dence in recognition of a landowner’s autho¬ 
rity. Moreover, rents began to be collected 
in kind as the tharavadus attempted to build 
up their grain stockpile 

IMMCT OF Legislation on Tharavadus 

Meanwhile, the conjuncture of two pieces 
of legislation, one dealing with tenancy and 
the other with reform of the Nayar thara¬ 
vadus. had contradictory effects. The first 
legally strengthened the position of the 
tenants ai a time when they were becoming 
economically dependent on landowners for 
land, credit and grain. The second weakened 
the unity of the tharavadus, undermining 
their authority in the countryside, just as 
economic forces had indirecthr enhanced the 
possibility of an exercise of their authority. 

The Malabar limancy Act (MTA) of 1930 
ensured fixity of tenure to the cultivator (m 
wet lands, freedom from eviction for 
‘katiam’ tenants, and reduced the fee payable 
at the time of renewal of the kanam tenure 
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I I em of tteprened prices, even this woldd 
to be negotiated as landholders were 
to divert land to less risky endeavours.^ 
ie tenants benefited from the passing of 
ict, the poNtion of the breed of small 
owners which had arisen on the profits 
ash crops in the previous decade was 
rely affected. With the granting of 
lorn from eviction, fewer tenants were 
ned to joint registration for the purposes 
lie payment of revenue, and were con- 
to let the landlords foot the revenue 
' Quite a few of the small landowners 
derived income from amounts received 
enewal of tenures and the granting of 
leases. The MTA, 1930, by reducing the 
and curtailing the other, left them 
mdent solely on uncertain rents and the 
Inict from luds directly in their posses- 
1 .* Thus, smaller landowners were in a 
-the want of funds to file suits to recover 
s, thodccline in income from usufruct, 
r inability to get back the home farm 
Is leased out at the end of the last decade, 
ultimately, their dependence on the 
tinant tharavadu of the region. Many 
«d from being tenant to landowner and 
It again in the course of a decade. 

/hik smaller landowners were in dire 
its, the dominant Na^r tharavadus 
ime the focus of succour in their roles 
mdowners, cieditors and granaries in the 
ntrysidc At the same time, they were be- 
riven by internal conflicts. What had 
un in the late 19th century as a move- 
It for marriage reform among the 
ran, supported by a vocal, largely urban 
fesskmal elite, had ramified by the early 
I century into a movemeiu drawing upon 
lars of ail classes for reform of the 
iBvadu."* In 1931, the Matriliny Bill, 
ch would become linv in 1933, stated that 
matrilineal tharavadu was ‘no longer the 
IIS* of Nayar lives, and that the ‘social 
am [was] flowing along mote natural 
ntids*." It called for recogmtion of mar¬ 
ie; the right of ‘free divorce*, the ‘enforce- 
n of monogamy* and, crucially, the 
Its of individuals to claim their share of 
tharavadu piopeny by allowing for par- 
Miing of the tharavadu. 
n north Malabar, the process of expan- 
I of cultivation had bem tied up with the 
iblishment of branches of the tharavadu 
pioneering outposts. The crash in the 
prices of pe pp e r meant that many of the 
younger members could call for partition 
but without the resources to sustain a 
^ branch. The parent tharavadu in most cases 
t controlled the wet lands as well as the 
i granary, making the estaUishment of a 
branch, in most cases, an empty gesture of 
] independence. Many of these branches lack- 

i ed the dout to negotiate with unruly, wily 
tenants and encroaching cuhisators and were 
forced to resort to diplomacy rather than 
force: Links had to be forged not only to 
play off one faction or competing teimm 
against another, but also to amass ballast 
for withstanding the pressure of the patent 
thruavadu. 

Al a time when dominant tharavadus were 


withholding custofoary r^ihtt nod btsritutiiig 
new levies, allies were not hard to come 1^. 
Socialist organisation in this period would 
rely to a large extent on the rdations forged 
between younger members of dominant 
thatavadus and cultivators, in the previous 
decade, younger members had already begun 
to reach out to their dependent labourers 
organising them under a broadly Gandhian 
philosophy of cleanliness and temperance. 
Now there was a new vocabulary and ideo¬ 
logy, new pressures arising within the 
tharavadu and from a depressed economy, 
and a political idiom that would be less 
quieiisi and more miliumt. 

Formation of Peasaot Unions 

In the period 1934-40, peasant unions 
were organised in the eastern villages of 
north Malabar by the activists of the Kerala 
Congress Socuiist Ptaty (KCSP), which had 
been founded in OctobCT 1934. Mitical ac¬ 
tivity was not restricted to the criticism of 
the inequalities in the agrarian struauie or 
calls for the reform of the pattern of land- 
holding. It attempted a wholesale change in 
the attitudes of people; a transformation of 
rural structures of ^feience and authority. 

Rural politicai activity was largely in¬ 
itiated by a socialist leadership drawn from 
prominent Nayar tharavadus in north 
Malabar. Quite often, they came from the 
branches bereft of resources by the enact¬ 
ment of the partition bill. Moreover, many 
of these branches had an as yet undefined 
sphere of influence; and both the exercise of 
authority as well as the gathering of suppon 
had to be negotiated. They attempted to 
build an alternative order which could re¬ 
emphasise a sense of community, but which 
would be shorn of the accretion of emphases 
of traditional authority. 

The younger members of dormnant thara¬ 
vadus who played a prominent part in this 
attempt at renegotiation,'^ were able to 
work among, and organise cultivators and 
labourers, piecisety because they command¬ 
ed respect as members of the rural elite. In 
the aftermaiK of the depression and the par¬ 
tition of the dominant tharavadus, these 
younger members were trying to bolster that 
respect by acting in conjunction with their 
entwhile dependents. Individuals like A K 
Gopalan and Keralecyan could play the role 
of arbitrators betvroen cultivators and 
labourers and their masters. Coming as they 
did from the same social class (and in most 
cases, caste) as the dominant landholders, 
they were able to intercede foi their consti¬ 
tuency on equal terms. Early political activi¬ 
ty was to be coloured by the caution of a 
reformed rural elite which wished to go thus 
tar and no further. However, instead of the 
limited imaginings of caste or a Hindu na¬ 
tionalism an appeal was made to the all en¬ 
compassing and vague category of culti¬ 
vators. Though there was the occasional 
attempt to specify rural categories, this 
remained at the level of theorising by the 
leadership.'^ The lack of specificity meant, 
in effect, a reaching out to landlord, tenant 


gnd agricullttnl ittmuner. 

Political activity in tlit countryiMe 
reflected a coiuinuation of the endeavouts 
for caste equality of the previous decades. 
At the Tirsl alhMalabar peasant meeting, 
held in 1936, Bharateeyan encapsulated un¬ 
consciously the progression of the themes 
of political activiry in Malabar over the past 
three decades when he stated in his opening 
speech, ‘There are only two castes, two 
rdigions and two classes—the haves and the 
have nots*. 1 \k> major resolutions were 
adopted at this meeting. One was the need 
to abolish customs and speech usages which 
emphasised the status of lower caste labour¬ 
ers.'* This marked a major shift from the 
objectives of caste associations and the ac¬ 
tivities of Gandhian Congressmen which 
had stre.ssed self-help and self-bcttermeni 
over the need to question inequality. The 
other resolution dealt with the need to com¬ 
bat the accretion of feudal levies which 
tharavadus had begun to extract from their 
labourers and dependents. 

A study of the demands made by peasant 
unions b^ween I937 and I939 demonstrates 
the nature of political activity in the initial 
stage—thus far and no further. A peasant 
union was formed in Alavil in July I937. At 
Its first meeting it was resolved that the four 
paise levy for every ‘seer’ of paddy collected 
by the landlord, the raja of Chirakkal, 
should be opposed " A procession of 
labourers led l^ A V Kunhambu, whose 
family held extensive lands in adjacent 
Karivrilur, went to meet the raja. Kunhambu 
refused to discuss the matter with the 
overseer of the raja’s estates and insisted that 
the direct relationship between the palace 
and the peasants was being interfered 
with."* It IS significant that traditional rela¬ 
tions of authority were not beii% questioned, 
only their corruption was. However, it is 
equidly important that now the unions deter¬ 
mined what was fair and were resolved to 
stick by it. Al a meeting presided over by 
Keraleeyan, again directed al the raja of 
Chirakkal, ‘feudal levies’, or ‘akrama 
pirivukal’, added on to the rent were oppos¬ 
ed.'^ Other demands raised at various 
meetings related to the prevention of the 
buying and sdling of labourers along with 
lea^ lands and terminating the practice of 
demanding seeds as part of the tent.'* 

The demands were diverse in scope and 
included in their ambit the braided labourer, 
the free agricultural labourer, the tenant 
cultivator, the cultivator on wet lands as well 
as the small landowner. There were several 
common threads; the most important being 
the distinction made between kkrama* and 
‘krama pirivukal*. An inchoate sense of a 
moral economy emerges from this opposi¬ 
tion between regular and imgular exaaions. 
There were no threats of rents being with¬ 
held, at worst there was a delay in pay- 
mem.'* What was dear was that cultivaion 
and agricultural labourers would pay a 
legitimate rent and no mote; none of the ac¬ 
cretions of demand following the crisis of 
the depression would be countenanced. 

The revoking of cnsiomary rights by 
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domtaunt llHmmdiit, Uke the coileaion of 
firewood and iMnure from forests, became 
a maior focus of opposition. Customary 
'rights Uke fugitive cultivation on wasteland 
were being steadily transformed into leases, 
and renu were coUected in cash. Several 
‘jathas* to the thaiwadus of the atieme 
north and north-east of Chirakkal took up 
the issue of the collection of green leaves for 
UK as manure. One jaiha managed to suc¬ 
cessfully wrest righu to collect green leaves 
from the forests of the Thazhekkat thara- 
vadu.* The demands of the peasant unions 
for wasteland were intimateiy linked with the 
question of sustaining customary rights to 
UK of foresu and reflected the spread of 
cultivation to mote infenor land. The bigger 
landowners retaliated by prohibiting ‘punam’ 
cultivation on their wastdands and hiils and 
stopping customary loans to cultivators.^' 

Undermining of Deference 

Rural poUtical activity could not remain 
long within the confines of akrarru and 
kraraa envisaged by the KCSP organisers. 
Increasiiigly, it began to undermine relations 
of social (teference. Unions burgeoned all 
over north Malabar; some of them acted as 
informal protection squads and intervened 
in cases of eviction or demands of feudal 
levies. Yet others tried to create their own 
sphere of influence and functioned, in many 
ways, as erstwhile caste councils had done 
The formation of unions had as much to do 
with ties of region, kinship and caste as the 
presence of any particular class interest. The 
Chittariparamba peasant union in Chirakkal 
consisted of siiuill landowners, tenants, te¬ 
nant cultivators and agricultural labourers 
who had in common the fact that they were 
from the same ‘desam’.^ 

In August 1938, a peasant’s confHence 
was held at Blathur, in Kalliattu tunsam’, at¬ 
tended by 7,000 members of peasant unions. 
A meeting was held near the dominant 
thaiavadu of the area with 10 represe n tatives 
each from neighbouring villages. The 
landlord was told that he could no longer 
attack the wives and daughters of his 
labourers with impunity. He would be call¬ 
ed by his name, Ananun Nambiyar, in 
future and no honorifics would be suffixed 
in addressing him. Mmeover, peasants would 
not move out of the way when he passed 
them on the road and iirither would they 
stand up when he went by.^ 

it was a radical change from earlier rela¬ 
tions in the countrysirie; people who had 
stepped off the road when upper caste 
laiidlords used the road were now bearding 
them in their houses. Changes were steadi¬ 
ly becoming evident in attitudes, behaviour 
and even attire. Lower castes and un¬ 
touchables began wearing waistcloths which 
reached below the knee and headcloths were 
not taken off in the presence of superiors. 
Reporting for the Pmbhatham on the 
chmges in the countryside, P Nai^mian 
Nayar wrote that following the formation of 
the peaunt uiuons more peasants in the 
countryside had bqun wearing shirts and 


sporting moustaches. ThcK were privileget 
that had hitherto been reserved for the 
N^rars.^ Moreover, words were undeigmng 
ideological redefinition. The word ‘janmi’, 
had previously referred to laiger owners of 
land.^ It was endovred with a pejorative in¬ 
flection by association with huge landowners 
and absentw landlords and, by extension, 
with the system of ‘feudalism’. As Krishna 
Pillai asserted in one of his speeches, "jen- 
misampradayam [the rule of janmis, i e, 
feudalism] is reponsible for the oppression 
of cultivators, in no civilised country does 
it exist at^ longer”.* 

The experience of going in jathas was 
vitally important in engendering a senre of 
rebellion against ousting norms. In coiKxp- 
tion, the jathas were similar to the religious 
processions to Kottiyur and Kodungallur 
shrines. Landowners, tenants, cultivators 
and agricultund labourers maiched together 
and the sheer numbers, ranging from four 
to seven thousand, ensured anonymity as 
weii as a senK of community. Both theK 
factors influenced the fact that many of the 
jathas adopted confrontational stances 
against thariwadus and landowners till then 
regarded as ineffably superior. TheK pro¬ 
cessions were similar to that of the pilgri¬ 
mages to Itottiyur in another important 
manner and that was in their potential for 
disorder. At Kurumathur, the dominant 
Namboediri landowner vvas kept awake all 
night by the banging of coconut shells by 
the members of a mammoth jatha, until he 
acceded to their demaiuls.^^ Jathas came to 
represent the strength of the ‘pecqile' as 
against ‘authority’ by the end of the decade 
and very often they entered into pitched bat¬ 
tles with the police. 

initially, jathas had been emblematic of 
the concerns of the KCSP leadership, deriv¬ 
ed as it was from the dominant tharavadus 
and deeply desirous of order. They had been 
led by KCSP organisers like Kersdeeyan, A 
K Gopalan or Chandrotb Kunhiraman 
Nayar who came from prominent Nayar 
tharavadus in Chirakkal. When the proces¬ 
sions reached their dmtination, it had been 
customary for the members of the unions 
to wait outside while the leaders went and 
negotiated with their own kind. The ex¬ 
perience of collective strength built up by the 
jathas allowed peasant activity to move out 
of the confines of KCSP control. 

Many peasant unions began to resort to 
the methods which had been adopted by 
caste councils in an earlier period to punish 
errant members and bring the recalcitrant 
to heel. Now, significantly, the vveapon was 
turned against thoK who had wielded it 
earlier, as well as to set up an alternative 
authority. ThoK landlords who refused to 
do awtqr with feudal levies were subjected to 
‘vannaihimattu’, or the denial of the services 
of the washerwoman.* At Patichal, the 
organisers of the peasant union approached 
teachers of the local board Khool and tried 
to enlist them in their position as local 
notables and makers of opinion. One of the 
teKhers refused to have anything to do with 


the union. When the teacher’ll inodwridMiii \ 
the union forbade the services of nmiim- ( 

women, leaving the houK under the ahwmd • 

of pollution.* Unions mushroomed lit * 
over north Malabar, and moat of them OMall ' 
nothing more than a formal aUegianoe to tte ! 
KCSP leadership.* 

Search for an alternative Cultueb ' 

In the search for a secular culture which 
would help transcend particular identities of 
caste and rdigion, the socialists tried to cst- 
ploit a factor unique to Malabar—a litetaw 
populace. Literacy was to be the picmiKOf 
the new socialist culture based on readiiig 
rooms, and in this the KCSP tapped into • 
rich vein. 

The lower caste movements of the eariy 
decades had emphasised the link between 
power and knowledge Literacy as p io v i di ii g 
a ‘disguise’ for status and as a strategy 
against the opprenion of the upper castes 
was an inherent idea. The Keraliya Karm- 
mala Samajam (Kerala Artisans Associa¬ 
tion), had stated as early as 1911, "to 
esublish the foundations of the world... 
two things are necessary—education and 
wealth”.’’ In 1938, one of the pamphlets 
published by the Chirakkal taluk peasant 
union spoke of debu and pauperisation 
among mricultural labourers. Howcvei; their 
ultimate sorrow lay in the fact thaL 

Though we strug^ are we able 

to dress them [the chiktaen] even in rags, 

and pul a slate and pencil in their hands.’* 

The growing number of Khotds and the 
riK in literacy found eepreuion in the 
number of re^ng rooms that were esta¬ 
blished both in the countryside and in the 
towns. The names of the reding rooim lef- 
tected thiee successive histoncai currents. 
ThoK set up by caste associations had 
names which indicated their purpoee—the 
Gnanaprakaslam (light of knowledge) and 
the Vidyabhivsurdidni (promoter of know¬ 
ledge) at Kadirur were among the oldest. 
Then there were thoK set up by early Con¬ 
gressmen who named them after nation^ 
flgures like Motilal Nehru (lUiparamba) and 
Sri Harsha (Kalliasseri). Othm reflected a 
national aspiration like the one established 
by Bharateeyan at Naniyur, which was called 
Bharatiya Mandiram (Ibmpie to India). In 
later years, the communists named reading 
rooms after ‘martyrs’, i e, thoK who had 
died in cncoumers with the police. One such 
reading romn (now a library as well) was the 
Abu-Chathukutty, named after two ‘beedi’ 
workers who were shot in demonstrations in 
1940.” 

Activists of the KCSP tapped this source 
and the reading rooms were stocked first 
with newspapers like the MathruMiumi 
and later, the Prubhatham as well.* The 
Pmbhatham, which resumed publication in 
1938, was conceived of as a newspaper whidi 
would inform as well act as a centrepiece of 
discussion. It tried to cater mainly to worken 
and peasants. It was a new world populated 
only by the working masses and the ex- 
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Talagraphic Address 'SERVBOARD* BOMBAY 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


A«M No 1/92-93 


Appkoatnns we mvlted for one post of Chief Librarian In the 
Department of Economic Analysis and Potiey PEAP) of the 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA at Bombay in the Pay Scale of 
RS5075-175-B850-EB-78-6025- 175-6550 phis allowances and 
other benefks such as Provident Fund, Pension, Gratuity, 
Group Insurance Scheme, Leave Fare Concession, Medical 
FacMIes and Housing Accommodation as admissible under 
the Bank's rules Total monthly emoluments at the minimum 
acale would be Rs 10230/- approx 

A. EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

(As on 30-1-1993) 

Q ESSENTIAL — Master's Degree in Economics / 
Commerce / Econometrics with a minimum of 55% 
marks and*a Bachelors Degree in Library Science with 
a minimum of $5% marks from a recognised University 
/ InsMuta of repute m India or abroad, OR 
Master's Dewee in Library Science with a minimum of 
55% marks from a recognised Univeniity / Institute of 
repute in India or abroad 

H) DESIRABLE — Ph D Degree in Social Science or in 
Library Science or equivalent research work m the field 
of Llbnry Sdenoe 

B. EXPERIENCE (As on 30-1-1993) 

I) At least ten years experience (after acquiring the 
essential quaRlications) as Librarian or in a responsible 
capacity In a Umvarsity Library w a Library of a 
recognised research institution, AND 

1) Experience m computerisation of Library Services 
The Bank may at its discretwn consxler giving upto 
four advance Increments or a special allowance to a 
candidate who holds a Ph D in Librwy Science and 
who possesses longer than the prescribed experience 
or to protect the axisting emoluments of a candidate at 
the time of hw appointment 

C. AGE (As on 1-12-1992) 

Below 45 years (50 years for SC/ST candidates) Upper 
age limit is relexable in respect of candidates having 
outstanding quahflcatxms and exparionos in the field 

Ol APPLICATION FEE 

Rs 50/- Rupees fifty or^) payable by crossed Demand 
Draft / IPO favouring RBI payMile at Bombay No fees for 
SC/ST csniidMsi Payment in any other manner wiN not be 
aooapled 

E. JOB REQUIREMENTS 

The Chief Librarian would head the Library of the Bank in 
the DEAP which possesses a very large collection of 
around 60,000 volumes and 500 regulw journals relcding 
to Economics m general and money, banking and 
domestic and International finance ki particular He would 
be frilly responsible for the staff supennsion and Library 
Management which inter alia comprise of al systems and 
aolMlMM of the Libnuy like selection of books, cataloguing 
and dauMcation, building up of r eterence services, 
abstracting, doc u rnent a tion. bibliographing, preparation of 
Lferary Msmual, etc He will also bo rosponsri>le for proper 
s efeeibn and maintenance of the software equipment of 
the Lltrary and for further advancement m the application 
of modem kifwmatxin technology to the Library Servloas 
In the Bank He win else liaise with other Libraries 
Further, he wW also be responsible tor establishing library 
oo-operalion and eo-ordmabon among the various 
Departmental Libraries In Bombay and ether regxmal 

F. GENERAL INFORMATION 

Seloctlen wM be by bitarvlew only. The Board wiH 
make a preNminaiy screening of the applications for 
maldM If necessary, a shortlist of eligible candidates to 
be called tor interview Thus merely fulfilling the 
requirements InM down in foe advertisement would not 
automallcafry entitle any candidate to be called for 
Interview Appilealion fM will not be refunded under any 
dreumatanoes Candidates caHsd tor Interview wilt be paid 


First Class return railway fare by the shortest route 
Candidates working in Govemntent / Quasi- Government 
organisation, Public Sedor Undertakings and Banks will 
be required to produce 'No Obfedion' certificate from their 
employers at foe time of interview Deosion of the Boerd 
m all matters regarding eligibility iciterview, seledion, etc 
»ould be final and binding on all candidates No 
representation or correspondence would be entertained by 
the Board in this regard 

G. CLOSING DATE 

Application should be accompanied by attested copies of 
certificates (Graduation and above) / testimonials and a 
recent passport size photograph affixed thereon 
Application should be sent by Ordinary Post m a cover 
superscribed ‘Appllcatien for the poet of Chief 
Librarian* to reach the Secretary. Reserve Bank of India 
Services Board, Hongkong Bank Building, 6fo floor, M Q 
Road, Hutatma Chowk, Post Bag No 10009 Bombay 400 
023 on or before 30th January 1993 (13th Feb. 19n for 
applicants residing abroad or in Andaman, Nicobar, 
Lakshadweep and Minicoy islands Assam, Meghalaya, 
Arunachal Pradesh Mizoram. Manipur, Nagalarxf Trmura, 
Sikkim, Ladakh Oivismn of J & K State, Lanaul and Spiti 
districts and Pangi Sub-division of Chamba district of 
Himachal Pradesh arxi States and Union Territories m the 
North East region) Applications reoenred after the closing 
date wiH not be considered 
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ploiting duaes. There wu a page devoted 
to news about agricuhurai labourers in the 
interior and the mill workers and municipal 
employees in the towns. The formation of 
unions, resolutions adopted at meetings, 
reports of conditions in factories, the ex¬ 
istence of bonded labour in the foothills and 
the progress of strikes received extensive 
coverage. 

One of the novelties in the organisation 
of the reading rooms was the communal 
drinking of tea, as one person read the 
newspapers and the others listened. Tea and 
coffee lubricated discussions on the veracity 
of the news and of political questions, and 
a new culture emerged around the reading 
rooms. It was premised on sobriety and 
knowledge rather than the drunken compa¬ 
nionship transcending consciousness which 
characterised the toddy shops. The impor¬ 
tance of tea and coffee lay in the fact that 
they were recently introduced beverages and 
did not fit into any taboos regarding what 
could be shared bMween castes. 

The reading rooms became central to 
socialist orgaiusation in the villages, manag¬ 
ing to create a space for camaraderie and in¬ 
tellectual discussion. At the flrst anniversary 
of the Thozhilali YUvajana (Working Youths) 
reading room in 1935, the setting up of such 
institutions in villages was hailed as a vital 
step in the ‘fight against injustice and op¬ 
pression'.’’ By the end of the 30s, peasant 
unions were formed out of what b^an as 
groups of peasants reading together. How¬ 
ever. the KCSP never managed to exercise 
more than a formal degree of control over 
these establishments. And. as with the 
jathas, collective experience, in this case of 
reading and discussing together, bred 
militancy. This became evident in the con¬ 
frontations with the police in 1940. 

Towards Confrontation—PR orf-sr 
Dav. 1940 

If the socialists were to continue to main¬ 
tain an important role in rural politics, 
something more was needed than a mere 
rhetoric of equality or pleas of acting as the 
conKience of the Congress. Relations bet¬ 
ween landlords and cultivators had at most 
times been informed by violence, and it had 
become more so with the intervention of 
unions and armed police. With the growing 
backlash from landlords, the socialists had 
to show that they were capable of resisting 
the authority of the elites and the state. 

In 1938, Chandroth Kunhiraman Nayar, 
a one time member of the police force, was 
put in charge of organising volunteer squads 
to train them on miliury lines. By 1939, ail 
the villages in north Malabar, particularly 
in Kotuyam had volunteer organisations. At 
the end of 1939 there were over two thou¬ 
sand volunteers.’* The volunteer organisa¬ 
tions intervened in disputes over land, pre¬ 
vented evictions and, ^ 1939, began to at¬ 
tack local courts where members of peasant 
unions are being tried.” Once a counter 
force to the police was built up, the socialists 


followed a deliberate strategy of attacking 
the police at every rally they addressed and 
‘exposing’ the links between the big land- 
owners and the police. Once the fear of the 
police had been subverted, peasant unions 
began going further in their attempts to 
change the rural order. By the beginning of 
1940, alternative judicial structures were set 
up and union leaders lauiKhed enquiries into 
the misdemeanours of landlords.’* 

Meanwhile the socialists had gained con¬ 
trol over the KPCC, and simultaneously, 
their leaders secretly formed the Communist 
Party of Kerala (KCP) in May 1939.’'' 
However, it made political sense to continue 
within the Congress organisation and, in the 
committee elections of 1940, two-thirds of 
those elected belonged to the ‘unclassifled 
left’*" Meanwhile, the increasing radicalism 
of the peasant unions threatened to leave the 
converted communist leadership behind. 
They were faced with the dilemma of step¬ 
ping up their activity in the countryside, 
while trying to work within the Congress 
organisation. The co-ordination of anti-war 
propaganda provided a means of reconciling 
rhetoric with local needs. Most of the 
speeches, ostensibly directed against helping 
an imperialist power in waging its battle, 
were actually redolent with immediate; local 
concerns. The most important was the con¬ 
tinued repression by the police. An *Bnti-war' 
speech made by E P Gopalan in Wdluvanad 
excoriated police persecution and, amidst 
much applause, he stated, “After attaining 
independence would we not level these police 
stations to the ground and cultivate cucum¬ 
bers and pumpkins in their place.”*' 

In protest against arrests, the left KPCC 
called for demonstrations on September 15 
as ‘Protest Day* against the recent statements 
of the viceroy and secretary of state which 
expressed the repressive policy of the govern¬ 
ment. On September IS, meetings vvere held 
all over north Malabar. The most vehement 
demonstrations were at Calicut, Ibllicherry, 
Pappinisseri, Mattanur and Cannanore. in 
Calicut. 17 people were arrested as they at¬ 
tempted to take a march up to the beach and 
the police dispersed a stone-throwing crowd. 
At Badagara and Payyanur too; huge crowds 
assembled but they were conuined by the 
massed police force*’ Further north and in 
the interior, where peasant unions were 
strong, crowds proved more difTicult to con¬ 
tain. At Matttanur, rifles and ammunition 
were snatched from the police In the most 
significant engagement between crowds and 
the police, a sub inspector was killed at 
Morazha. In connection with ‘Protest Day’, 
a total of 108 arrests were made alt over 
north Malabar.*’ 

At Mattanur, as in Moragha. the crowd 
departed from the Congress reading room 
hcilding aloft the tricolour and a red flag. 
They assembled on the local common and 
when the police attacked, their lathis were 
snatched from their hands. There were 
shoms of ‘kill the police’ and one member 
of the crowd, Kupyatt Govindan, was 


overheard telling a policeman, ‘Ybusealin^ 
eider brother to jail. YouougtatobefciDet* 
The police were attacked with sfidti, im' 
brellas and stones but there were r{ 
casualties on either side Eight memben cj 
the crowd were arrested and 46 a ceuwd c, 
rioting.** 

The change of mood was evident. Force 
was being met with force and a disapRMx 
volunteer force acted as the backbone ot th' 
randomly expressed anger of maichen am' | 
bystitnders. There was another signifkan, 
element, the confrontation was more Ofga 
nised in that individual policemen beemm 
the targets of crowd attack. The sodidist! 
had attempted to build an altematire cubuti 
of political discassions and camaraderie p 
reading rooms which dotted the interior 
These however had come to serve as a focai 
point in rural violence—a point from which 
the expressions of resentment could diverge 
on to the streets. 

In the next decade, the character of pea¬ 
sant union militancy would be tranafonned. 
Conflicts over the arbitrary exercise of 
authority by tharavadus would escalate into 
more militant and organised struggle for 
resources of cultivation—wastelanCb, com¬ 
mons and forests. Attempts to conceive of 
rural community in the next decade wree 
temporarily successful. A crisis of food 
necessitated the expansion of cultivation to 
wastelands, binding landowners and cuki- 
vators in a transient unity. This harmony was 
thwarted by the radicalism of unions, as wdl 
as the willingness of the slate to intercede 
on the side of those with landed property, 
with violence if necessary. 

Economic Prfssures of the 40s 

In this decade, attempts to renegotiate 
rural relations were constrained by two 
major factors. One was the increasing shor¬ 
tage of foodgrains, which re-emphasised the 
control exercised by the dominant tbain- 
vadus over foodstocks and wet Isuids. The 
other was related to the buttressing of the 
rights of the larger landowners over waste¬ 
lands and forests, bom of the govemmem's 
desire to contain rural conflict. 

The decade began ominously, with food 
shortages and semi-famine comiitioiis ag¬ 
gravated by the second world war. During 
the depression, the crash in the prices of 
coconut and pepper had upset the delicaie 
balance of an economy in which imports of 
rice had been sustained by the profits of cash 
crops. There was an attempt to return to the 
cultivation of paddy and, by 1940, buid 
available for wet cultivation was heeding 
scarce Cropping began to eat into the up¬ 
per slopes above paddy flats.*’ Even ao; 
Malabar produced only 45 per cent of its tire 
requirements and was depe n dent on Burma 
for the major portion of its demand. Prices' 
in the local markets faithfully registered the 
fluctuations in production in Burma, as well 
as the price of transportation from 
Rangoon.** With the onset ai war, imports 
of rice to Calicut declined rapidly, and 1^ 
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R 194I they had fallen to lifiOO ton- 
Ihe annual awnge 32j000 tonnes 

wst two years.*^ With the anticipa- 
karth in the martet, stocks were 
and speculation in grain was rife, 
i amassed at the port towns of 
Ikllicherry and Cannanore and in 
Is of Mappila importers. District- 
ioning was finally introduced in 
1944. 

' ooMi oefore the introduaion pf rationing 
' in October 1944, and after, dominant thara- 
wdus in the interior were able to withhold 
■huge stocks under the flexible category of 
'the needs of Vlomestic consumption’.* A 
dramatic example of this came up in 1946 
srhen tiK raja of Chirakkal applied to 
,'mnove 10,000 seers from hU granaries for 
'the use of the ‘palace, temples, pujas and 
'feasts’.* Apart from piling up stocks of 
‘ grain, large tharavadus had begun to cash 
! ' in on the high market prices for rice. Land 
I was reclaimed from tenants and, till 1944, 
f there was a dramatic increase in the number 
of redemption suhs instituted by landowners 
*^90 the plea that thor needed the lands for 
their own cultivation.^ The dominant 
tharavadus were not too keen to dispense 
their obligations in a period when their 
^ social superiority was being comprehensively 
f questioiied. 

In this contat of a shortage of foodgrains 
; and the control cstercised over existing stocks 
by merchants and large landholders, there 
teemed to be only one possible solution. 

; Cidtivators had b^un pressing this alter- 
luaive between 1938-39 and less fertile areas 
had been brought under cultivation to grow 
, subsistence crops like horsegram and ‘cum- 
bim'. fhoed wtth insistent pressure from pea¬ 
sant unions for making more land available 
Cor cultivation, the Malabar Tenancy Com- 
' mince was set up, and it published its report 
in 1940. The committee, however, left land¬ 
lords with absolute control over wastelands 
aiul forests. Moreover, no security of tenure 
was provided for the ‘punam’ and pepper 
cultivators.^' The Madras Preservation of 
Private Haresu Act of 1949, which laid down 
rules for punam cultivation in forests, con¬ 
demned cultivation to a reworking of the 
same cleared patch without any access to the 
richer, virgin soil of the steep slopes. 

COMMUNISTS AND RURAL POLITICS. 
1940-42 

In the previous decade, a conjunctural 
unity had been achieved between organisa¬ 
tional imperatives and individual initiatives. 
The volunteer squads had mediated between 
the need to challenge the authority of the 
dominant tharavadus and the neces.sity of 
; containing outbreaks of violence The events 
of September 1940 revealed the tension in 
j stark relief and by the end of 1941, the KCP 
found the bridle slipping from its hands. 
Food shortages, and the reluctance of 
tharavadus to provide subsistence or allow 
customary rights on what had been r^arded 
as common resources, i e wastelands and 


forests, exacetbated rural militancy. 

By the end of 1940, there were over 2.SOO 
volunteers in north Malabar, trained in 
fighting with lathis, who add^ muscle to 
the unions.’^ As it became clear to the 
unions that they could force issues, they 
slowly moved out of the ambit of theXCP. 
For the KCP itself, the necessity of avoiding 
arrest cut off the secretariat from involve¬ 
ment in rural everyday affairs. At the bot¬ 
tom, the KCP celts had become more in the 
nature of study classes incorporating the 
radical youth of the largei tharavadus. An 
underground publication of 1941 stressed 
that ‘real agriculturists’ ought to be enroll¬ 
ed into the KCP through peasant unions. “It 
is a weakness of our organisation that only 
educated yotmg men join our party 
units’’.” 

On March 12, 1941, a batch of people 
belongmg to the peasant unions in Hosduig 
went in a procession clad in volunteer 
uniform, shouting anti-war slogans. IWo 
members of the procession were ar|nted, 
and to bring the other four into custody, 
two police constables remained behind in 
Kayyur. One of them was stabbed on the 
Ri^t of March 26 as he lay asleep. On 
March 28, three processions of peasant 
union membeis forced the other constable 
to carry the red flag and shout aflti-govern- 
ment slogans. When he tried to escape by 
jumping into the river, he was stoned to 
death by the crowd.” Sixty members of the 
200 strong crowd were arrested and charged 
with attempted murder. Eventually, only 
four of them were sentenced to death by the 
high court of Madras.” 

The events of March 12,1941 mthe village 
of Kayyur, marked a watershed in agrarian 
politick activity. It shqjwed how the local 
dread of the police had been replaced by a 
spirit of open defiance and confrontation.” 
From 1941 onwards there emerged a shift in 
the balance of power between the police and 
the people in mtenor of noith Malabar.” 
Operations were put on a war footing and 
the older conflias of a few policemen strug¬ 
gling to contain an irate crowd were replaced 
by the systematic forays of the Malabar 
Special Mice to ‘flush out’ communist ac¬ 
tivity. Punitive stations were set up all over 
north Malabar and platoons of the MSP 
were permanently stationed “to make the 
people realise that the government really 
rules and not comroumtm’’.'" On April 25, 
1941 all peasant unions in Malabar and 
south Kanara were declared unlawful 

The ‘PEOPLE'S War’ Line of 1942. 
Local Transformations 

In 1942, as the Indian National Congress 
raised more militant demands and called 
upon the British to quit India, the Com¬ 
munist ftrty stood against the mainstream.*’ 
Ostensibly moved the considerations of 
international politics, the latter supported 
the British government in its fight agwnsi 
fascism.” In Malabar, local politics 


evidenced a dynamic and flexibfe approach 
to the problems besetting the region. Odls ' 
for harmony be tw een classes and slogans 
like ‘grow more food’ were transiMed into 
negotiations with rural elites for letting out 
wastelands for cultivation. A fragile sense 
of rural community was created between 
cultivators in need of land and landowners 
requiring'compliant ItrixMirers. Secondly, the 
creation of a broad alliance with piditical 
groups and parties allowed the KCP to act 
as the intermediary between those holding 
stocks of grain and those in need of it. 

With the banning of peasant unions in 
May 1941, the collective strength of 
agricultural labourers had been weakened. 
The volunteer squads were reconstituted as 
Tuiti-Jap’ committees but, in the countryside, 
besieged landowners, at least, were not 
deluded by this thin disguise. The problem 
of expanding local cultivation was tackled 
under the ‘grow more food’ programme of 
the CPI. In Irikkur, where the Kailiattu 
tharavadu had large forest tracts, a plea was 
made ‘in the name of patriotism’ to allow 
cultivation on payment of rent. When the 
Kailiattu Nambiar did not agree, a jatha of 
thousand peasants put pressure on him to 
grant permission to cultivate as well as 
postpone the collection of rent arrears for 
another year.” This was a jatha with a dif¬ 
ference In 1938, processions had made 
demands on landlords, now they were 
placatory. 

This proved to be an impeccable strategy. 
Landowners wanted an income from their 
wastelands and the KCP promised them ac¬ 
commodating cultivators who were only loo 
willing to make some compromise at a tune 
of food shortage Nevertheless, there was one 
major step backward. Feudal levies which 
the peasant unions had opposed strongly in 
1938-39 now found their way back. The 
Kailiattu Nambiar was paid an extra levy of 
Rs 1 per acre in an acknowledgement of 
cteference” The pliancy of the KCP was ex¬ 
ploited to the utmost by tharavadus which 
now found themselves replaying their erst¬ 
while roles as dispensers of benevolence 

Apart from bargaining for cultivable land, 
party workers were able to intercede skiifuliy 
between the government and those holding 
slocks of grain, in order to resolve the shor¬ 
tage of foodgrains. From 1941, the KCP had 
begun to organise around the issue of the 
rise in prices of foodgrains and several 
‘hunger marches’ were organised to meet 
‘tahsildars* and revenue divisional officers. 
Popular price control committees were set 
up and jathas approached the collector to 
‘open’ the government stores and feed-the 
poor. Volunteer patrols inspected ration 
shops and report^ any irregulanties to the 
district munsif” 

The People’s War thesis of the CPI had 
called for the broadest unity of all political 
parlies and a programme in the rural areas 
of relieving the peasantry. The theme of 
unity vfith the Mi^m Lea^ vras translated 
very effectively at the local level. In the 
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eoune oT th^ w«r. the rice tnde had coma 
to be controlled by a cartel orMappila mer¬ 
chants, which had access to other ports in 
Burma apart fipm beleaguered Rangoon. 
Food committees were used as a tool for 
negotiations, and at least one prominent 
Mappila merchant was included on each 
committee. 

In the interior, food committees seem to 
have continued with the militancy of the late 
30s, despite the KCP’s attempt to smother 
rural conflict. In Kathirur, the entire 
machinery of food distribution was taken 
over by volunteers. In Ihliparamba, a 
landlord was forced to release IS,000 seers 
of rice which were subsequently sold at 
prices lower than those prevailing in the 
market.*' In the towns, the food commit¬ 
tees remained the means for negotiation with 
recalcitrant traders and acted as an informal 
arm of the government. In rural areas how¬ 
ever, the knitting of food committees with 
volunteer squads produced a potent local 
force for maintaining distribution. 

An ALThRNATIVt ORDER IN IHt 
Villages. 1942-45 

Between 1942 and 1945 the KCP attemp¬ 
ted to build a base for itself in the rural 
areas A sense of rural community was 
sought to be created within a few desams 
premised on political all^iance to the KCP. 
Community was fostered both through the 
secular culture of reading rooms as well as 
by the revival of the religious culture of the 
shrines. In one sense, this was a recreation 
of older forms of rural community, but 
within a rural environment in which the 
structures of authority and caste deference 
had been comprehensively questioned. 

In the period between 1942 and 1945, the 
KCP gained a strong foothold in the villages 
of the inierior of north Malabar, particularly 
those lying along the foothills. These were 
the areas where large tracts of forest and 
wasteland were available for cultivation. The 
KCP consolidated its hold over the eastern 
parts of Chirakkal and the north-eastern 
region of Kotteyam, by trying to create an 
alternative society of unions. By the begin¬ 
ning of 1943, there were 133 ‘balasanghams' 
(children’s unions) in north Malabar with a 
membership of 3,909. Chirakkal taluk alone 
had 106 oiganisatioiis with 3,031 children as 
members. Again in Chirakkal there were over 
a thousand members in the women’s organi¬ 
sations, Irikkui accounting for 372 and 
Madayi for 200.** In Malapattam, monbers 
oCevery family belonged to one or the other 
organisations of the KCP. A parallel party 
organisation was set up for settling social 
disputes and small thefts m the coun¬ 
tryside*^ Ellaranhi and Irikkur, the two 
strongholds came to be known in local 
parlance as Stalingrad and Moscow res¬ 
pectively.** 

Irikkur and Ellaranhi were the centres of 
KCP power primarily because they had a 
population which was entirdy depeiident on 
shifting cultivation.** Moreover, tire two 


powerful tharavadus of Kaliiattu and Katak- 
katidathil held the majority of the wasteland 
available for cultivation. The Karakkati- 
dathil Nambiar owned nearly all the land in 
Ellaranhi, including 215 acres of the total of 
232 acres of wasteland available for cultiva¬ 
tion.™ In the Irikkur and Kanhileri desams, 
the KCP could focus their agitation against 
these two landowners who possessed a near 
monopoly wastelands and forests. In both 
these desams, the KCP knitted the more 
material concern of the fight for wasteland 
with a recreation of the culture of the 
reading room. In Karivellur, the party col¬ 
lected Rs 20.000 from the population, itself 
a remarkable feat, and constructed a reading 
room which, in the words of the DSP of 
Malabar, was ‘the sice of an average Roman 
Catholic church’.^' 

The reading rooms, which soon became 
the centre of village life for the labourers, 
were a sphere in which the KCP became in¬ 
volved with what the conference of 1945 call¬ 
ed the Everyday life of the people’. They 
made another, and more significant inter¬ 
vention by resuscitating the shrine culture. 
As part of the gerwral renegotiation of the 
rural order, the communists returned to the 
theme of the shared religious culture, albeit 
in an instrumental way. Folk arts were 
harnessed in the cause of anti-Japanese and 
anti-hoarding propaganda and the ‘ottan 
thulial’, ‘poorakkali’, ‘kolkkali’, ‘teyyattam’, 
all of thi^ found patronage.*^ In the after- 
math of the depression, many of the less pro¬ 
sperous tharavadus had stopped sponsoring 
the teyyattam and other shrine perfor¬ 
mances. The leadership of the KCP. coming 
as they did from branches of the larger 
tharav^us, were in their element as patrons 
of the rural arts. Later in this decade, vic¬ 
tims of police action would be lauded as 
heroes and martyrs, and many individuals 
incorporated within the teyyattam tradition 
of victims of injustice.*’ Participation in 
shrine festivals was combined with judicious 
propaganda. For the festival at Andalur 
shrine, near lellicherry, the KCP activists 
managed to get 20 sacks of rice at controlled 
rales from the tahsildar. 

The community around the shrine was a 
new one within which the arbitrariness of 
power had been mitigated somewhat, in one 
sense there was a return to the former idea 
oi the community of household, shrine and 
cultivators. At a time of food shortage, the 
shrines and temples with their lands and 
granaries had become oases of relative 
plenitude. They continued to collect rents in 
grain from those who held their wet lands. 
In a pciiod of scarcity many of the domi¬ 
nant tharavadus found a lifeline in this 
resuscitation of the shrine festival as centres 
of collective worship. A C Kaiuian Nayar 
recorded in his diary the holding of a t^yat- 
tam in his family shriiK which brought in 
a ‘praff of Rs 475.™ 

K Madhavan records another incident 
more revealing of the ambiguities of the rela¬ 
tion between tharavadus and shrines as well 
as the persistence of the aura of the domi¬ 


nant tharavadus in the counirytide. In 1944, ^ 
when a tenant was evicted in Madifckai, ! 
Madhavan assisted him to harvest the mop « 
and collect his share. This was in defiaoce y 
of local authority as well as the party line | 
which pressed for harmonious relations with * 
landowners. Madhavan was arrested and * 
released on bail, paid for with borrowed ' 
money. In order to hire a lawyer and repay . 
the loan, he visited the shrine at Erikkulaffl, 
a desam populated by potters dependent on i 
his tharavadu. In his role as manager of the , 
shrine he demanded grain from the potters, 
sold it and used the money to hire a ' 
lawyer!*' 

Therefore, the KCP managed to negotiate ' 
a conjunctural community of landowners 
and cultivators. Since the KCP activistt came 
from prominent tharavadus themselves, they 
were back in the role they had phQied bet¬ 
ween 1938-40, i e, intermediaries b e tw e e n 
large landowners and cultivators. What con¬ 
tinued however was the powo- of the domi¬ 
nant tharavadus. The party line between 
1942-45 had emphasised negotiation rather 
than conflict with the tharavadus and by 
1946, they were back in control. However, 
the moderate line had also allowed several 
cultivators to gam a foothold for themselves, 
creating a large number with interests to 
protect. 

Towards a MiLtiANi stance, 1946-48 

From 1946 to 1948, rural politics took an 
increasingly violent turn, and exposed the 
fragility of the balance achieved in rural rela¬ 
tions I 9 the KCP. The willingness of the pro¬ 
vincial government to quell rural militancy 
with a heavy hand provoked landowners to 
break ihe truce and reassert their control 
over agricultural resources. Moreover, the 
return of demobilised soldiers after the war 
added an element of organisation to Ihe ac¬ 
tivities of unions and cultivators who were 
willing to meet force with force Neverthe¬ 
less, combativeness remained within Hmits; 
in part the consequence of the check on rural 
militancy in the period 1942-45, which had 
flowed several cultivators to gain a foothold 
on plots of land. Only profiteering in grain 
at a time of shortage and the intransigence 
of landowners in prohibiting the use of 
resources like wastelands and forests were 
opposed. There was again an inchoate recog¬ 
nition of obligations, offset by the will¬ 
ingness to challenge the excesses of 
authority. 

This recreation of community was neces¬ 
sarily transient since it was premised on (he 
possession by tharavadus and shrines of 
stocks of grain, as well as the temporary 
recognition by landowners of the need to 
lease out their wasteland. Landowners were 
only too aware of the inherent dangers of 
transferring lands on lease to cultivators who 
were backed by a strong oiganisation. The 
temporary truce in the countryside was 
about to be broken as tandlmds attempted 
to fonribly collect rent in kind from tbdr 
tenants at a time of food scarcity. If the lat- 
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icfiued to accedct they weie evicted on 
ious protesutions of personal need from 
llordt. In the period between 1946 and 
over 20,000 evictions were ordered 
the provisions of the MTA, 1930.’* 
The party would have to return to a mili- 
It line; landlords who had been regarded 
friends under the People's War line 
le enemies again. Now the KCP could 
lyisage direct confrontation both because 
the demise of the conjuncture of the Peo- 
s IMo tine and also because it had the 
iking of the little Moscows and Staling- 
frads in Chirakkal.^^ In May 1946, a 
'^leBsants ocmfererKse was held at Eranjoli and 
ijh was dear from the very Tirst resolution that 
^tbe party was willing to go further than it 
lad in 1942. "The aim of the present movc- 
Jmcnt is to end the feudal lord, janmi, system 
land enablish the ownership of the cultivator 
lowr the land”.’* 

With the KCP ostensibly willing to 
!|e^»use a more radical programme, an edge 
jtwas added to the situation by the return of 
Ridemobilised soldiers with the end of the war. 
■fBy 1943, Malabar had the highest number 
|pf recruits in the Madras presidency, having 
H-’contributed over 60,000 men. Chirakkal 
'alone sent 13 per cent of the total.''* The 
'government’s half-hearted efforts at reset- 
itling them foundered in the face of the in- 
^Ittansigence of landlords, and these ex- 
§,acrviccmen became willing converts to the 
lifight for wasteland.*" They trained the 
I/volunteer squads to take advantage of the 
/natural cover provided by the forests, to 
{'make use of the hilly terrain, establish out- 
' posts on vantage points and above all to use 
ififles. 

' In the event of any confrontation with the 
^poUca these squads would be more than able 
10 bold their own. To the north of the town 
of nvywiur, the jurisdiction of police sta¬ 
tions consisted of heavily forested and in¬ 
accessible area There was only one road to 
, irifckur which went on to Srikandapuiam; 
the rest was hilly, scrub region. From Irikkur 
and Ellaranhi, the KCP had an almost im¬ 
pregnable base from which to operate 
Vet again, it was individual initiative 
which forced the issue Ibwards the end of 
1946, leaders began to spring up locally, and 
demanded that the landlord's share of the 
IcTop should not be paid. They also prevented 
; the collection of rent. Throughout the 
month of November, there were attacks on 
'consignments of paddy.*' In December 
1946, a confrontation took place between the 
. MSP and armed villagers which showed the 
^ nature of the transformation of rural 
. politics. 

In Kariveltur, the overseer of the raja of 
Chirakkal had made several unsuccessful at- 
(tempts to collect rent from tenants. Local 
tommupist’ groups were led by A V 
I Kunhambu, the foremost KCP activist in the 
I legion, who also came from a prominent 
Nayar tharavadu. These groups obstructed 
the removal of the harvest and its transport 
out of the area Since Kariveliur was accessi¬ 
ble only on foot or by using the river, the 
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grain had to be irantQwrMd-^ boid.- On' 
December 20,1946, the overseer badred by 
police strength attempted to transport grain 
by river. They were opposed by a 300-strong 
crowd, armed with upper’s knives, Hicks 
and clubs, which approached the police in 
an organised manner under the leadership 
of C Kunhambu. an ex-miliury man. They 
launched an attack with coir slings and then 
closed in for hand to hand combat with 
shouts of ‘kill the police’ and ‘kill the 
MSP’.*^ Subsequent enquiries by a member 
of the legislative assembly reveiM a further 
element of organisation and logic behind the 
actions ofjihe crowd. The raja of Chirakkal 
had been trying to (ransport 6,000 seers of 
rice from his granaries for sate in the open 
market. The villagers had attacked only after 
the raja turned down their requests to hand 
over the grain to co-operative stores, to be 
sold at the fair price fixed by the 
government.*' Labourers at Kariveliur had 
refused to help transport the grain and the 
overseer had been forced to hire coolies from 
nearby A^hikkal.*'* 

This inddent reveals the degree to which 
the KCP had managed to harnessVhat had 
begun to be individual initiatives towards oc¬ 
cupation and cultivation of wasteland. The 
volunteer squads, now reorganised as a 
Bisdplined rural militia, co-ordinated what 
had been the random actions of opposition 
to the police and landowners. There was 
another dement of coherence, partly the 
result of the conjuncture of 1942 when the 
KCP had endeavoured to renegotiate the 
rural order. Both at Kariveliur and Irikkur, 
there had been overt acts of violence and 
confrontation only when there had been a 
transgression of the obligation to provide 
subsistence at a time of dearth.*' It was the 
attempt to sell grain for profit which had 
acted as the flashpoint, in the concerted at¬ 
tempts to bring wasteland under cultivation, 
provide grain at a time of need and. a lastly, 
to make the dominant tharavadus aware of 
their obligation to sustain their dependents, 
the KCP had created yet another conjunc- 
tural sense of community. 

All through 1947, militant activity con¬ 
tinued in north Malabar and even cultiva¬ 
tion had to be carried on with the help of 
the police** Many large landowners had 
already decamped from the areas which had 
become communist strongholds and the 
Karakkatidathil Na^ar took up residence 
20 miles away from Ellaranhi for fear of 
reprisals.*’’ The Congress ministry in 
Madras headed by T Prakasam began work¬ 
ing in close alliance with the special branch 
to intensify the deployment of police forces 
in the ‘battle against communism’.** The 
Prakasam ministry proved to be intractable 
in its policy towards wasteland and in 1947, 
the Madras Enates Communal Forest and 
Private Lands (Prohibition of Alienation) 
Act made void, with retrospective effect, all 
alienation of private lands since November I, 
1943.** Vesting greater powers of ownership 
of wasteland with the larger landowners pro- 


wd. in the cventi id be the surect way of ex- 
ace^tmg conflict. * 

By the end of January 1947, the commu¬ 
nist stror^old in Kariveliur had been 
broken and 176 ‘known* communists ar¬ 
rested. It was a hollow victory, for many of 
the inhabitants had decamped and the older 
people who were left behind refused to 
divulge information to the police. Village 
revenue officers participated in attacks on 
the police and once an area had been 
brought under control by force, there vras 
no infrastructure of ofTiciai administration 
to keep the peace 

In April 1948, the central committee of 
the CPI met at Calcutu and called for a 
revolution in the countryside FOr the first 
time vague yet emotive categories of kwlii» 
vator’ and ‘tiller’ were defined and dbdinc- 
tions made within the broad mass Of the 
peasantry. The KCP would throw its weight 
behind *agricuitural labourers, other rural 
labouren and poor peasants' who were ‘the 
backbone of the movement’.* 

The necessity of differentiating within the 
broad support base of the KCP precipitated 
a crisis. A heterogeneous front of forces had 
been built up behind the slogan of land to 
the cultivator, integrating the desire for land 
of the labourer and small cultivator. K A 
Ketaleeyan was despatched by the party to 
explain to units all over north Malabar that 
agricultural labourers, and not the tenant 
cultivators, were now to be considered the 
bulwark of the party. In Hosduig taluk there 
was immediate discord. Those tenant culti¬ 
vators who had gone to prison in 1946-48 
as part of the KCP campaign for land 
returned to find themselves out in the cold. 
An organisation was set up to work against 
the agricultural labourers and the KCP unit 
split three ways. The small landlords and a 
section among the tenant cultivators joined 
the Congress while a few of the latter 
enlisted in the newly formed Socialist 
Party.*' 

The crisis within the leadership had reper¬ 
cussions for the extent of KCP control over 
rural militancy. The situation fast became 
a confrontation between the police and 
maverick ‘unions’. North Malabar was turn¬ 
ed into a semi-war zone. ‘Peasant unions’ 
sprang up all over north Malabar asking 
cultivators to retaliate if they were asked to 
give up their wetlands, and offering to fight 
on their behalf.*^ Depending on how much 
control the KCP managed to retain over their 
units, political activity was more or less 
systematic In the ‘red’ desams of Chirakkal— 
Irikkur, Ellaranhi and Malapattam— 
volunteer camps were organised with train¬ 
ing in unarmed combat and methods of 
snatching rifles. In other desams, people 
took the law into their own hands. A C Kan- 
nan Nayar came upon a crowd of old women 
and children armed with sticks who had 
managed to get grain from a landlord at 
Kundlaya and were proceeding to get more 
from a neighbouring one.*’ 

While the Congress and the MSP worked 
hand in glove to root out the communists. 
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the KCi^ miikiited to extend the struggle 
aen Anther into the foothills of Karivellur, 
Ellantnhi and Kodahkat. Cultivators were 
led into the forests to collect manuie and 
riieswiod, righu which had been progiessiw- 
ly denied them over the 40s. In September 
1949, the KCP was banned and. by October, 
the entire leadership of the Malabar com¬ 
mittee; the Chirakkal committee and the 
flrka committees was jailed. Even though the 
political programme of the KCP had ended 
in disarray, an im|»rtant principle had been 
establish^. Agricultund labourers and 
cultivators had shown themselves willing to 
fight for negotiation of resources and 
against the excesses of large landowners. On 
the other hand, the Indian state like its 
predecessor, the colonial state, had shown 
itself able; and willing, to suppress rural 
miliuncy effectively. 

Conclusion 

Over the 40s, the state gave tharavadus 
greater control over wastelands and forests, 
beginning with the recommendations of the 
tenancy committee of 1940 and culminating 
in the Preservation of Private Forests Act of 
1949 Moreover, it was willing to bolster the 
power of these dominant households by 
coming down severely on rural militancy. 
Throughout this decade, Malabar, a neg¬ 
lected outpost, was brought more firmly 
under the framework of law and order im¬ 
posed from Madras. 

This decade witnessed a shortage of food 
occasioned in the short term by the war, and 
in the long term by the over emphasis on 
cash crop cultivation of the 20s. Rural 
community came to be defined primarily in 
terms of the ability of the tharavadus to pro¬ 
vide subsistence. The government had tried 
to intervene through a programme of ration¬ 
ing. but Its attempts were blunted by local 
structures of authority and distribution. The 
communist party had managed to co-ordi¬ 
nate negotiations for food, both with the 
tharavadus. as well as the merchants who 
controlled the import of rice Nevertheless, 
it was a conjuncture! sense of community 
based on negotiation between unequal en¬ 
tities. At Karivellur, militant peasants could 
attempt to prevent the raja of Chirakkal 
from profiteering in grain, but they could 
not ensure that he would feed the local 
populace: This was due, in pan, to the will¬ 
ingness of the sttte to employ force: Equally, 
the limits of rural tadicalism had been reach¬ 
ed in a period of economic crisis. 

Between 1942 and I94S, the KCP trans¬ 
lated the national jiarty doctrine of class 
harmony and co-operation with the state in¬ 
to a programme of renegotiating rural rela¬ 
tions. This was done at two levels. Firstly, 
the tharavadus re-emerged in their roles as 
dispensers of benevolence, granting waste- 
lai^ to desperate; therefore compliant 
cultivators. The second aspect of KCP 
mediation in rural relations was the revival 
of tiK shrine culture, nuadoxically, if viewed 
only through the eyes of theory, the com¬ 


munists were reqionstble for restoring the 
shrines as die site of rural worship and 
community. 

The old structures remained but the rela¬ 
tions whidi sustained them were altered. By 
1948, it was clear that rural community 
could no longer be negotiated as before. The 
willingness of the government to deploy 
force to suppress militancy and maintain the 
control exercised by landowners meant that 
KCP politics would now have to look out¬ 
ward from the villages of north Malabar. 
The politics of Malabar would henceforth 
consists of an engagement with the state in 
an effort to recreate rural relations, in 1951, 
the KCP would make the transition towards 
respectability and the politics of engaging 
with the state, in a move from ‘ultra lefitism’ 
to, what one of their leading theoretician 
called, ‘parliamentary cretinism'.*^ 
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Devolution Criteria for Union Excise Duties 

and Taxes on Income 

Should They Be Different? 

Hi'inUu Rao 

Both theoretical and practical considerations argue against differentiating between taxes on income and union 
excise duties in the scheme of devolution of the divisible pool of shared taxes and duties 


THLRE are various tools or federal Tiscal 
transfers in India Prominent among them 
are the transfers through shared taxes and 
duties Hie main objective of sharing of 
resources through these taxes and duties is 
to bnng down venical fiSLal imbalances The 
idea behind making income tax and union 
excise duties divisible was to enable the states 
to get a share in the elastic and expanding 
sources of revenue Though both the taxes 
were made divisible in the Constitution, 
taxes on income were made obligatory while 
the union excises were made voluntarily 
shareable The nature of these two taxes ate 
described under Article 270 and Article 272 
of the Constitution respectively 
Article 270 of the Constitution icads 

(1) Ikxes on income other than agnculiuiai 
income shall be levied and collecied by the 
governmeni of India and distnbuied between 
the union and stales in a mannei provided 
in clause (2) 

(2) Such percentage as may be prescribed 
in any financial year of any such tax except 
insofar as those net pioceeds represent pro 
seeds attributable to union territories or to 
taxes payable in respect of union emolu 
ments shall not form part of the consoli 
dated fund of India but shall be assigned 
to the states within which that tax is leviable 
in that yeat and shall be distributed among 
those stales in such manner and Irom such 
time «s may be prescribed 

Anicle 272 which deals with the union ex 
cist duties reads as follows 

Union duties of excise ofhei than such 
duties of excise on medicinal and toilet 
preparations as are mentioned in the union 
list shall be levied and collected by the 
government of India, but if parliament by 
law so provides there shall be paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund of India to the stales 
to which the law imposing the duly extends 
sums equivalent to the whole or any part 
shall be disinbuted among those states in ac 
cordance with such principles of distribution 
as may be formulated by law 
As may be seen Irom the above two Ar 
tides, there are some similarities and some 
technical differences in the sharing provi 
sions Some of the similarities are 
(i) Both these taxes and dunes arc levied 
and collected by the centre but the pro 
ceeds are shar^ with the states, 

(II) All the states, where the above tax/duty 
IS leviable, arc entitled to receive a share 
The wordings of the Articles, however, 
make some differences between the two 
levies 


(1) Taxes on income are compulsorily 
shared In this case the centre has no 
choice but to share its net proceeds with 
the states While sharing of the proceeds 
of Union exase duly is left to the discre 
tion of the parliament, 

(2) Anicle 270 explicitly empowers the 
Finance Commission to prescribe the 
share of states and union territories In 
the case of union excise duties, there is 
no mention of the FinaiKe Commission 
and Its role in distributing the net pro 
ceeds between the centre and the states 
and among the states Also the pnnciples 
of distribution are required to be for 
mulated by ‘such law’, i e. a law of 
parliament However, Anicle 280 of the 
Constitution implicitly empowers the 
Finance Commission to make recom 
mendations to the president as to “the 
distribution between the union and the 
stales of the net pioceeds of taxes which 
are to be (income tax) and may be (union 
excise) divided between them under this 
chapter and the allocation between the 
states of the respective share of such 
proceeds 

(3) The share of states in income tax does 
not form a pan of the Consolidated 
I UQd of India at any stage, while union 
excise duly share is paid out of the Con 
sohdaied Fund of India 

The distinction between the two taxes has 
been stretched too far by the vanous Finance 
Commissions The permissive nature of the 
sharing of union excise duties has been in 
lerpreied to make the distnbution among the 
states also discretionary and arbitrary 
The First Finance Commission while 
adopting ‘population’ as a measure of ‘need’ 
and ‘coilcciion as satisfying the ‘principle 
of derivation' in the case of income tax, 
adopted population as the sole criterion of 
devolution of union excise dunes and the 
pnnaple of derivation was totally discarded 
One of the reasons for not considering the 
principle of derivation was the absence of 
data on consumption or collection in each 
state. The Second Finance Commission did 
not make any departure from the approach 
of Its predecessor But the Third Finance 
Commission introduced other cnlena in the 
devolution of union excise. While for the 
devolution of income ux they adhered to the 
cntrria of population and collection satis 
fying the principles of need and derivuition. 
in the case of union excise duties, they in¬ 
cluded such criteria as relative Financial 


weaknesses of the states, disparities in ttw 
levels of development and the percentage of 
SC /ST population, etc, mainly because they 
interpreted Article 272 in such a manner M 
to make the distribution of union excuea 
among the states purely discretionary In 
their own words 'we feel that in this per¬ 
missive participation an attempt should be 
made to bring all the states, as far as possi¬ 
ble to a comparable level on Financiai 
balance 

The Fourth i inance C ommission, how¬ 
ever was nut in favour of using union ex¬ 
cise duties share as grants to states. The com¬ 
mission made it very clear that income tax 
and union excise duties are similar in nature 
To quote the commission, “In r^rd to in¬ 
come tax, the Constitution does not sav that 
It should be distnbuted on the basis of 
budgetary needs In fact, however great the 
budgetary needs, a slate will not get a share 
if, tor some reason or other, the ta* is not 
leviable in that state And even when there 
IS no budgetary need in a particular case, a 
state cannot be denied some share in the in¬ 
come tax proceeds if the tax happens to be 
levied within that state, fn the cafe of umw 
excise also the pro\ isions are almost simHor, 
though the union government has in this , 
case the option of not distnbuting any share 
among the states’’ (emphasis added)' , 

The only article in the Constilutitm which ' 
refers to the need for iinancial assistance is 
Article 275 The grants in aid under this ar¬ 
ticle arc to be made only to “such states” 
as are in the opinion ol parliament “in need i 
of assistance' The commission opined, ’ 
“ The obvious implication of this provision ' 
IS that il any state is in need of assistance^ > 
alter the taxes to be compulsorily or op- ' 
tionally shared with the states have bem I 
distributed on the basis of the princt|des 
uniformly applicable to all states, such I 
assistance is to be granted under Article 275 
Cormuve acuonfor residuary dtfiatscan 
he taken onlv under the authority of this ar- I 
title (emphasis added)' 

The Fourth Finance Commission did 
not agree with their predecessor which had 
recommended ‘relative Financial weakness’ ' 
as a criterion for determining the share of 
the states in the divisible pool of union ex¬ 
cises They said, “we have departed from (his 
approach on the ground that if any state is 
in need of specific financial assistance : 
because of large deficits that cannot be \ 
covered by uniformly applied principles of j 
tax sharing, such assistance should appear : 
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E ftjlidtly IS grant, rather than bring di^uis- 
as shares of taxes”.’ 

They further justified their stand by giving 
ison for not following the Third Finance 
^Conunission’s approach. They said, “If in 
^he case of some states, our recommenda- 
jtions appear to involve large grants under 
'^Article 275, the reason is that the requited 
ifbumcial assistance to meet the residual 
^gpficit has in each case been shown explicitly 

I At grants. The size of these grants could have 
'Iteen made smaller by devising the sharing 
;d>f the union excise receipts in such a way 
^ to incorporate a grant element based on 
/anticipated budget deficits into the shares 
.joing to some slates. This would not have 
,Bffecied the total transfers from the centre 
to the deficit states and it would have reduc- 
jW somewhat the total amount of transfers 
[from the centre to the stales. Ii would, 
however, have had the effect of concealing 
.the/act of ttmr financial defKits''{emtfia&M 
added).* 

. Thus, the Fourth Finance Commission 
;4id not consider it proper to bring in the ele¬ 
ment of grant into the distribution schemes 
Of divisible taxes. In their view such non¬ 
plan revenue deficits as were left in certain 
' stales after taking into account the share of 
central taxes on the basis of general and 
tinifonn principles applicable to all states 
' dhould be coveted by explicit grant under 
''Aitide 275 rather than fay adjustments in the 
'formulae for distribution of taxes. 

The Rourth Finance Commission totally 
ejected 'financial weakness’ to be incor- 
porattd in the distribution formula but they 
did indiide ‘soriocoonomic’ backwardness. 
; They distinguished between economic and 
■odai backwaidness of a state and its finan¬ 
cial weakness. “It is possible that a suie may 
be economically backward and poor in 
social services s^ yet it msy have a fairly 
comfortable position on revenue account” 
‘ and hence th^ consideied seven indicators 
of back waidnen in their scheme of distribu¬ 
tion of union excise duties. Though the 
Fourth Finance Commission made it very 
dear that there is no difference in the 
economic rationale of the two taxes, they did 
not recommend uniform criteria and sug¬ 
gested equalising criteria only in the case of 
‘ union excise duties. 

The Fifth Finance Commission distin- 
; guished sharing of union excise duties from 
' sharing of income tax. According to them, 
'the principle of derivation was not ap- 
pUci^ in thy cate of union excises. “The 
principle of contribution is not appropriate 
at a ftetor in the distribution of a tax that 
it shared on a discretionary basis, as is in 
in case of union excise duties.”’ 

it b true that owing lothe financial posi¬ 
tion of the federal government and the in¬ 
significant contribution of union excises in 

I ;T935. sharing of its proceeds with the pro¬ 
vinces was made voluntary and the same 
clause was incorporated in the Constitution 
> of India. But ii does not mean that the 
I. 'dbiribution of divisible amount among the 
I stales’ should also be thacretionary. lb share 



the tax with tife ^e or hot :ig Ibft lo the 
discretion of parliament, but once h decides 
to share with the states, the divisible amount 
has to be distributed among the states based 
on some uniform criteria and this could not 
be arbitrary or discretionary favouring some 
states and depriving some others because the 
sharing of union excises is on discretionary 
basis. In fact, the Fifth Finance Commis¬ 
sion contradict their, own views at another 
place when they say, "As these [Articles 270 
and 272] taxes are leviable in all states, no 
state can be excluded from a share in the 
distribution nor can the p'<:;icular require- 
mrats of individual sutes be taken into con¬ 
sideration”.* Here they have given equal 
status to both the taxes and duties but later 
on, as quoted above, distinguished between 
them at the time of applying a principle of 
distribution. 

The Third Finance Commission onwards, 
while the criterion of socio-economic 
backwardness was considered appropriate in 
the distribution of union excises, there was 
no mention of this criterion in the case of 
distribution of net proceeds of income tax. 
The Sixth FinanceCommission, which gave 
weightage to collection in the case of income 
tax, said, “we agree with the earlier commis¬ 
sion that collection or contribution would 
not be an appropriate basis for distribution 
of excise duties”.’ They did not, however, 
give any economic reason for their approach. 

Some slate governments pleaded that the 
distribution of excise duties should be related 
exclusively to non-discriminatory criteria 
such as population or consumption. Any 
help that may be considered necessary 
should be extended to the backward slates 
through the mechanism of grants-in-aid. The 
commission, replied, “we are unable to ac¬ 
cept this point of view. The objective of rec¬ 
tifying, to the extent pos.sible, regional im¬ 
balances should be recognised as a distinct 
criterion in determining the principles of 
fiscal transfers in any federation” and on this 
ground they brought in economic backward¬ 
ness as a criterion in the distribution of 
union excises but no such criterion was even 
discussed in the case of income tax. The 
main reason for this discrimination lies in 
the wording of the two articles in the Con¬ 
stitution and not in the economic rationale 
of these taxes and duties. 

Thus, successive Finance Commissions 
had used the distribution of the net proceeds 
of excises among the slates to make their 
contribution to the reduction of imbalances 
among the states. The Seventh Finance 
Commission in fact used this tax share as 
a major tool to bring down economic dis¬ 
parities. They felt that the problem of 
regional disparities could not be tackled ef¬ 
fectively in the past as the proportion of pro¬ 
ceeds of union excise duties distributed on 
the basis of economic backwardness was in¬ 
significant. And they introduced several 
other criteria reflecting backwardness and 
poverty. The commission, which was sup¬ 
porting the cause of bringing down regional 
disparities so strongly through union excise 


dtnke^ did not even mention this (drjeerive 
wtrile formulating tbeir scheme of devolu¬ 
tion of income tax. 

It may be seen that the use of union ex¬ 
cise duties gradually changed from the main 
objective of bringing down vertical fiscal im¬ 
balance to bringing down horizontal fiscal 
imbalances, which should have been achiev¬ 
ed through grants-in-aid and plan grants. 
The subsidiary objective became the prime 
objective and the prime objective got 
rel^aied to the background. 

The change in the status of union excise 
duties is very distinct in the approaches of 
the Eighth and the Ninth Finance Commis¬ 
sions. The Eighth Finance Commission felt, 
“It is loo late in the day for anyone to argue 
that backwardness should not be a factor in 
allocating resources between the states... 
since excise duties form a major portion of 
the moneys which are transferred to the 
states by way of devolution, it follows that 
backwardness in some form or other must 
be given large weightage, otherwise it is im¬ 
possible to correct fiscal imbalance”. The 
Eighth Finance Commission in fact treated 
both the taxes, viz, taxes on income and 
union excises almost at par as far as the 
devolution criteria were concerned. However, 
it did consider the ‘principle of contribution’ 
in the case of income tax but did not do so 
in the case of union excise duties 

Major distinction between the two taxes 
as made by the Eighth Finance Commission 
is predominantly visible when they recom¬ 
mended keeping aside 5 per cent of the 
divisible pool of excises for exclusively 
distributing among those states which had 
deficits after taking into account their share 
from the devolution of all taxes and duties, 
including their share of excise duties. They 
recommended, “This distribution should be 
based on the proportion of the deficit of 
each state to the total of the deficits of all 
states as estimated by us, worked out sepa¬ 
rately for each year of the forecast”. This 5 
per cent of divisible pool of union excise 
duties was mainly in the nature of the 
Revenue Gap Grant. 

The argument for such a measure taken 
was that this commission aimed at minimis¬ 
ing financial imbalances among the states 
without jeopardising the interests of the 
developed states. The commission felt that 
the recommendations of the earlier commis¬ 
sions had made a number of states depen¬ 
dent on grants-in-aid which was an inelastic 
source. Therefore, the commission wanted 
a scheme of devolution that would be not 
only progressive and simple but would also 
deal with the revenue deficits of the states 
and hence they set apart this additional 5 
per cent to be distributed among the deficit 
states. 

The Ninth Finance Commission in their 
first report followed the procedure set out 
by the Eighth Commission. They said, “we 
agree with the Eighth Finance Commission 
that a scheme of devolution should inter alia 
deal with the revenue deficits of the states... 
therefore, we propose to continue for 
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1919-90 the prewnt system of setting aside 
5 per cent of the net proceeds of unirMi ex¬ 
cise duties for the d^icit states”.* 

The Ninth Finance Commission, in their 
second report, have claimed to haw departed 
from their earlier approach. They said, “\Me 
are making a departure from this {the 
previous approach] in that we propose to 
distribute the entire amount of 4S per cent 
as a consolidated amount without dividing 
it into two components of 40 per cent and 
S per cent”. However, they implicitiy divided 
the divisible pool into two portions when 
they recommended that I6.S per cent of the 
4S per cent of tlw divisible pool of union 
excise duties should be distributed among 
the states with dericits, after uking into ac¬ 
count their share from the income tax, ex¬ 
cise duties under clauses i to iv, i e, under 
various criteria such as population. They 
recommended that distribution should ul» 
place on the basis of the proportion of 
deficits of each state to the total of all states’ 
deficits worked out by them. 

This departure was notional, in fact the 
last criteria virtually splits the divisible pool 
of union excise duties into two portions: 

(i) 37.28 per cent general divisible pool, and 

(ii) 7.42 per cent of the pool exclusively go¬ 
ing to the revenue deficit states. Thus in real 
terms the portion set aside for revenue deficit 
slates was increased from 5 per cent to 7.42 
per cent by the Ninth Finance Commission. 

The above review of the approaches of the 
various Finance Commissions with regard 
to union excise duties brings forth several 
issues for scrutiny: 

(1) The taxes on income and union excise 
duties both are revenue-sharing devices. 
Both are guided by the same economic 
rationale. Then should these two taxes 
be treated in toiaily different manner 
just because the wordings while framing 
the two articles differed? 

(2) Should a divisible Uut like union excise 
duty which has emerged as the most 
elastic source of revenue be used for 
substituting grants-in-aid which is 
provided under Article 275 of the 
Constitution? 

(3) Should the criteria for in/erse distribu¬ 
tion of these two taxes be different or 
should one follow a uniform basis of 
distribution? 

While dealing with the question of devolu¬ 
tion through a ‘revenue sharing-device' one 
must keep in mind the principles guiding 
revenue-sharing and the economic rationale 
of this tool of federal fiscal adjustmem. The 
economic rationale of revenue-sharing are; 

(i) to bring down vertical fiscal imbalance; 

(ii) to ensure economic autonomy to the 
states; and 

(iii) to help the states to augment their 
resources so as to efficiently meet their 
expenditure responsibilities. 

Though revenue-sharing is akin to genend 
purpose unccmditional lump sum grant and 
is ato called ‘revenue-sharing grant’ in many 
federations, it differs from the grants in 
many respects. The grants are made at the 


discretion of the grantor and the states do 
not have a claim on grant. The federal 
government can discriminate between the 
sutes while giving grants on some ground. 
Under the revenue-sharing system all states 
have to be given their dues on some uniform 
principle. All sutes have a right on the 
shara^ portion of the specified levies or 
all levies as a group. 

Ihxes on income and union excise duties 
are sharable once parliament decides to 
share the proceeds of union excises with the 
states. All the sutes become equally digible 
to get a share in the divisible pool of union 
excises. From this angle, thm is no dif¬ 
ference in the nature of sharing of revenue 
through income tax luid union excise duties. 
The reason why the wordings of the two ar¬ 
ticles of the Constitution differ is because 
of the relative importance of these two taxes 
at the time of framing of the Ciovernment 
of India Act of 1935. whose provisions were 
copied without change in the Constitution 
of India. Sharing of the net proceeds of 
union excises on voluntary basis lies in its 
genesis and relative importance as a source 
of revenue. 

Excise duties are an ancient source of 
revenue. Even during the Mauryan period ex¬ 
cises were levied. Though the British had 
continued the levy in the earlier period of 
their rule, salt was the only commodity 
brought under this tax. A system was in¬ 
troduced in 1894 with the levy duty on cot¬ 
ton yarn of finer counts and its subsequent 
extension in 1896 to fine doth. This duty was 
however not a revenue measure. Its purpose 
was to impair the competitive capacity of 
Indian textiles so that an export market 
could be found in India. During the later 
period duty was imposed on many articles 
both as polity measure and as revenue 
measure The n^ for raising larger revenues 
eventually led to the framing of a scheme 
for levy of duty on tobacco in 1943. In the 
following year duties were levied on tea. cof¬ 
fee and betelnut. 

During the discussions that preceded the 
enactment of the Government of India Act 
1935. the question of the treatment to be 
given to excise came under examination. The 
statutory commission considered that there 
should be a division between the centre and 
the provinces of the yidd of the excise dunes. 
The Fercy Committee (1932) recommended 
that the federal legislature should be em¬ 
powered to assign to the units the whole or 
part of the excises. This recommendation 
was endorsed by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional 


Reforms and was embodied in SeoikM 140 
of the Government of India Am I9JS. As 
may be seen from the table, this seurar of 
income was not an important souioe pf 
revenue till 1950. 

The reason for making the union eactie 
permissive can be sought in the following: 

First, because the excises played an in¬ 
significant role in the total revenue they wera 
made voluntarily divisible and the same pro¬ 
vision was emb^ied in the Constitutloii of 
India. Special importance was given to tam 
on income as they were the most elastic gad 
expanding source of revenue at that thag 
Provinces were more concerned about get-’ 
ting a share in income tax than in geilhni 
a share in the insigmficam source of income, 
viz, excises. Secondly, the federal gov ern me m 
wrmted to have the discretion over the shar¬ 
ing of excises with Indian stales and pro¬ 
vinces. Thirdly, the resources of the federal 
government were Kmitcd. Fourthly, the states 
or provinces also did not considiv excises to 
be very lucrative to fight for an obligatory 
sharing. All these factors led to making the 
sharing of excises permissive 

However, the situation changed drastical¬ 
ly. Union excise duties started growing fast. 
The tax base of excises expanded enormous¬ 
ly, it showed high built-innelastichy Whh the 
increase in the tax base and tax rates and due 
to high elasticity, revenue from excises grew 
more rapidly than any other source of 
revenue. States, legitimately, have a right to 
share this elastic source of revenue. On the 
contrary, taxes on income which were the 
predominant source of revenue in the early 
3<>s now have become a very insignificaiU 
source in relative terms. Considering the ex¬ 
tent of dependency of the states on discre¬ 
tionary federal assistance, since 1952 union 
excise duties ate being shared on an increas¬ 
ing scale with the states. Sharing of union 
eicise duties has become obligatory tk facto 
though they are permissive dejun. Looking 
at the factual poriiion, the growing impor¬ 
tance of union excise resources, the states’ 
need, economic autonomy, and the fact that 
for the past 40 years this tax is invariably 
shared with the slates, there appears to be 
no reason to differentiate bet w een taxes on 
income and excises on the ground that the 
Constitution has made income tax-sharing 
obligatory and the sharing of excise per¬ 
missive Both taxes have the same theoretkal 
basis of sharing and common economic ra¬ 
tionale and hence they should be treated 
alike in the federsd fisc^ transfer scheme If 
need be the Article 272 may even be amend- 


Tahii: RtvsNiu laOMExciu 


(MiUioH KsA 


tfear 

Number of Com¬ 
modities Taxes 

Gross Central Ex¬ 
cise Revenue 

Total Tax Revenue Excise Revenue as 
Per Cent of Total 
Du Revenue 

1920-21 

2 

29.5 

608.5 

4.68 1 

1925-26 

3 

32.1 

728.5 

4.41 

1931-32 

4 

61.9 

756.2 

8.19 

1938-39 

8 

87.2 

818.7 

10.65 

1948-49 

15 

500.9 

3851.8 

13.00 
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^ ^^ toghwttKsame lcgsIsuuutoeictew 
; k ghra itmler Aftide 270 to income tw. 

RemriHng the Mcond issue, it is toUily 
snong m use shnring of excise dutks to serve 
the purposes of grants-^n^d. The approa¬ 
ches of the last two commissions wherein 
they have virtuaUy set asideaportion of the 
divisible pool to meet the revenue gap of 
some of the deficit states is most inap* 
propcime; One tends to a^ee with the obser- 
v^ion of the Fourth Finance Commission 

at if any stale is in need of specific firwn- 
dal assistance because of large deficits that 
cannot be covered by uniformly apidied 
principles of tax-sharing and that such 
aasisiance should appear explidtiy as grants, 
lather than being disguised as shm of taxes. 

A share in the divisible pool of income 
tax or union cante is ensur^ to only those 
slates where these taxK are levied. For ex¬ 
ample the state of Sikkim was not eligible 
for a share initially when it jmned the fedem- 
lion as these taxes were not levied in that 
Stale. Thus, even if a sute has acute 
budgetary need, it cannot gel a share if the 
tax is not leviable in that state. This dearly 
shows that the budgetary need cannot be the 
basis of distribution of divisible taxes and 
duties, in order to meet the budgetary need 
or financial weakness of a slate there is an 
endusive provision in the Ctmsiitulion under 
Article Zn, which should be used extensively. 

The argument of the Eighth Finance 
Commission, which was endorsed by the 
Ninth Finance Commission, was that a 
number of states depended on grants-in-aid 
winch wm an inelastic sounx and. ihaefore, 
to provide a progressive and elastic source, 
Otef have recommended the seuing aside of 
a poition erf' union excises to be distributed 
among the deficit states. But this argument 
does not crmiain any economic rationale. 
There is no question of linking revenue 
deficiu which is almost fixed with an clasiic 
souroeof revenue The aim of the commis¬ 
sion should be to discourage the states to 
show larger revenue deficits. By giving a 
peioenlage share in the expanding source of 
revenue; states would be encouraged to incur 
growing deficits. 

Coiung to the third issue pertaining to the 
principles and criteria of distribution, one 
may safely say that there is no economic 
reasoning in having separate sets of prin¬ 
ciples and criteria while distributing these 
two taxes. Since both income tax as well as 
union excise duties are a form of ‘revenue¬ 
sharing’ and are guided by the same econo¬ 
mic ratioiiak; they should be guided 1^ the 
tame set of criteria and should subserve the 
broader goal of federal fireal transfer 
schemes.* Bit) Krishtu, in his note of dis¬ 
sent. also expressed similar views. He said. 
“I am also conviitced that there is no legal 
or economic basis for allocating sharable in- 
oome tax revenue and excise revenue accor¬ 
ding to different criteria."’ 

lUv Krishna had supported the views ex- 
pRued fay the author in her PhD thesis when 
he opined, “Ftom the economic point of 


view dw iiala are imeresMd In more vertical 
justice in the form of grenier devohitioa, 
from the centre And they should be in¬ 
terested in greater horizontal justice in the 
inter-state aBocation of the total transfer. 
Whether the total transfer came out of in¬ 
come tax levenne or out of exdse revenue 
is a matter of secondary importance The 
important need is only that the total transfer 
out of both kinds of rerenue is adequate and 
the inter-state distribution of the whole 
transfer is progressive It carnioi be argued 
that progressivity should be a feature of the 
inter-state distritoion of excise revenue but 
not of the inter-state distribution of income 
tax revenues. 

He further explained. **As for the lei^l 
aspect of this issue the only relevant dif¬ 
ference between Article 270 and Artkie 272 
is the use of the word 'manner' in the former 
and the use of the word ‘principles' in the 
latter. It is only 1^1 quibbling to argue 
solemnly that the 'manner' of distribution 
and the ‘principles’ of distribution must be 
or were intended by the Constitution-makers 
to be necessarily different. The two words 
can validly be interpreted to be synonymous 
pariicutarly when every commission has felt 
free to define 'manner' in varying ways and 
‘principles* t<» in varying ways. I, therefore, 
hold that it is fully within the discretion of 
any Finance Commission to distribute both 
the sharable income lax revenue and the 
sharable excise according to the same 
equitable formula” 

Further, if'ihe Constitution-makers had 
intended to limit the freedom of the Finance 
Commission in the matter of criteria of 
inter-state allocation, and desired income tax 
and excise revenues to be distributed by any 
rigidly specified method, they would have 
either included one or both of them in Ar¬ 
ticle 269 or laid down the method in some 
other Article of the Constitution. These con¬ 
siderations led Raj Krishna to propose an 
allocation of the sharable excise revenue 
among the slate according to one and the 
same formula. 

The review of the approaches of the 
various Finance Commissions brings forth 
that though the principles governing the 
distribution of shared taxes and duties were 
the principles of ‘need’ and principles of 
'compensation', they had not been applied 
uniformly to ail types of taxes and duties 
falling within the purview of (he Firunce 
Commission. There principles have been 
combined in different ways for the purpose 
of distribution of revenues from each of the 
taxes and duties. One wonders why there 
should be different formulae or why the 
weights given to various indicators should 
vary from provision to provision, when (he 
basic purpose of federal fiscal transfen 
through litt Finance Commission is to bring 
down venical fiscal imbabmeesand regional 
disparities in the levels of development or 
income. It would only be rational if, after 
meeting the specific objective of a federal 


fiscal adjwiaMiil I6dl. the rest jt gnbted 
fay one unifarm an of formulae « 
achieving tire umleriyiitt dbjective of fed^ 
fiscal tramfers than by miiltipie formulae 
There is no logic ia applying diffoien^ 
criteria and prindpies in the care of ihareo 
taxes and duties, as they have a common 
economic rationale and both are in the 
nature of ‘revenue-sharing*. 

The distributkm of rax or revenue in the 
ftmn of either income rax or union excites 
should first aim at ensuring all the stales 
adequate resources to help them oveicome 
their fiscal inadequacy as a result of vertkr 
federal fiscal arrangements. While dim. 
buting the amount inter re, care should be 
taken to see that the horizontal fiscal im¬ 
balances also get reduced. Criteria need to 
be made applicable uniformly among the 
states. No separate or specific portion of the 
shared taxes/duties should be kept aside to 
meet the requirements of any one set of 
states. Both income lax and union excises 
should have one formula of distribution and 
should follow common princi|des. 

If there two levies are treated difierential- 
ly, it affects the resources of different states 
differently. The practice of putting aside S 
per cent or more of the divisible pool of 
union excises for revenue defidl Mates helps 
only the states with revenue deficits and the 
share of states who do not have such revenue 
deficits goes down irrespective of their fist' 
potential, programme needs and levels , 
development, in fact revenue raising efforts 
and economy in expenditure or expenditure 
efficiency are penalised. The same effects are 
discernible when revenue-deficit of slates is 
included as one of the criteria for transfers 
and weight is attached to this critoion as wr 
done by the Ninth Finance Commission i 
their second report, since such a criterior. 
enables only states with revenue deficits' 
receive a share m the specified part of unk 
excises. Thus this part assumes the natu 
of grants-in-aid and deprives states . 
general their due in the divisible pool 
union excise duties. 

Considering the theoretical buis and 
practical implications, there is no logic in 
differentiating between taxes oA income and 
union excise duties in the scheme of devolu¬ 
tion of the divisible pool. 

Noleti 
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Three steps 
to your 
dream house. 
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Now, a distmcti^/e housing scheme 
from Unit Trust. 


How wfiQ the scheme work? 

Unit Trust has tiod up with HDFXI, 
who will give you a loan three times 
your investment after four years or 
four times after seven years. Funds 
collected from the scheme will be 
invested in a diversified portfolio 
byUTI. 

‘UnU Trust will endeavour to repay 
the loan and interest out of capital 
appreciation. If there is a shortfall, 
the investor will be required to pay 
the difference. Should there be a 
surplus, it will be paid to the 
h 'stor. 

Hltf il Uhta nftht! sdwilie 

• Open to all individuals and NRIs. 


° I 

% 


l/Mlt 


r^m 
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• Minimum investment is Rs.2U0U 
(20 Units of face value Rs.lOO) and 
multiples of Rs.lOOO thereafter. 
There is no maximum 

• Sale and repurchase prices of Units 
based on Net Asset Value 


• No repurchase for a period of fivt! 
years, except under special 
circumstances. 

• Housing loans subject to a ceiling 
of Rs.5 lakhs. The loan period is 
ten years 

• No dividend will be declared 
Income earned will be ploughed 
back for capital appreciation to 
repay loan and interest. 

For free brochure contact any Unit Trust 
office. Chief Representative, Agent or 
HDFC office. 


UNIT TRUST 
OF INDIA 


; tne service of 24 million Unit holcl^ iS 



A scheme brought to you by llTI and together. , 

it': tnmtmenis carry market risk. For details see m and ennsult your ir lestment adt-aor or agent befirre 


.V.BJSIS 












